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PREFACE. 


The desire repeatedly expressed in the Gbnebal Courts of the 
East-India Company that an authentic Gazetteer of India should 
be offered to the British public in a cheap and convenient form, 
has led to the publication of the present edition. The work has 
been compiled by the authority of the Court of Directors, and 
though comprised within a single volume, it will be found to 
contain the great mass of information comprehended in the four 
volumes of the “ Gazetteer of India,” published by the same author 
in 1854. 

This result has been obtained by retrenching some few redun- 
dancies, and by adopting an enlarged page and distributing the 
matter into two separate columns. By these means space has 
been also acquired for the insertion of much new matter, rendered 
necessary by the political and territorial changes which have more 
recently taken place within our Eastern possessions. On the cha- 
racter of the work a few remarks will be sufficient. Its chief 
objects are, — Ist, To fix the relative position of the various cities, 
towns, and villages, with as much precision as possible, and to ex- 
liibit with the greatest practicable brevity all that is known respect- 
ing them ; and, 2ndly, To note the various countries, provinces, or 
territorial divisions, and to describe the physical characteristics of 
each, together with their statistical, social, and political circum- 
stances. To these have been added minute descriptions of the 
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principal rivers and chains of mountains; thus presenting to the 
reader, within a brief compass, a mass of information which could 
not otherwise be obtained, except from a multiplicitj? of volumes 
and manuscript records. 

The volume, in short, may be regarded as an epitome of all that 
has yet been written and published respecting the territories under 
the government, or political superintendence, of the British power 
in India. Its merits have been frequently discussed in the General 
Courts of the East- India Company, where successive Chairmen 
have borne ample testimony to the utility of the publication, and 
where it has been characterized by the best-informed among the 
Proprietors as a complete history of India^ untainted in any 
deyree by political bias.” 
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ABO-ACH. 


ABOO.— A mountain in the territory of 
Serohee, in impootana, oonneoted with the 
Aravnlli range, but rising fiu* above any other 
Bummit. The top of the monntaia is extremely 
irregular, terminating in numerous peaks. The 
oirouit of the base is estimated at from forty 
to fifty miles. The highest summit, called 
Gam Sikra, is terminated W a small platform 
hiolosed by a low rampart. Th e elevation above 
the sea assiraed to it is 0,000 feet. It is a 
celebrated plaoa of pilgrimage, especially for 
the Jaiu^ who have a very magnificent place 
of wonhip at Dilwara, situate about the mid- 
dle of the mountain, and five miles south-west 
of Guru Sikra, the highest summit. Hie group 
consists of four temples, arranged in the form 
of a cross, the princimd being that moat west- 
erly,, dedicated to Riohabdeo. Colonel Tod 
says, '' Beyond oontroverSy, this is the t 

superb of all the temples in India, and th* 3 

pot an edifice besides the Taj Mahal that can 
approach it.’* It has been erected on the site 
of temples dedicated to Siva and Vishnu, and, 
according to tradition, the founder purchased 
the site from the ruler of Serohee, by covering 
as much ground as was requisite with silver 
coin, and paying it as the prioe. In the centre 
of the court forming the outer part of the 
building is the pagoda contaming a colossal 
statue of the deified corypbaaa of the Jains, 
composed of an alloy of several metals. Before 
the temple is an equestrian statue of the 
founder, Bimul Sah, a Jain merohant of Anhul- 
wara. The whole of this temple is said to 
have occupied a period of fourteen years in 
building, and to have cost eighteen orores 
of rupees (18,000,0002.) besides fifty-six lacs 
(660,0002.) spent in levelli^ the side of the 
hill on which it is builL" Ine second temple, 
dedicated to Nemninath, appears, from an in* 
Bcriptiou on it, to have been founded in 1 236 ; 
the two other temples are of later date, being 
not quite 400 years old, and are much inferior 
to the fonner two. All have symptoms of 
deoay. One of the most singular circumstances 
oonoerning these extraordinary buildings is, 
that the vast quantitiee of marble of which 
they are oonstmoted must have been brought 
from a distanoe, there being none on the moan- 
tain. Kear the group is a small but beautiful 
B 


lake, called the Nuki Tslao, The lummit of 
the mountain is sitaate forty miles north-east 
of the British cantonment of Deeat^ to which 
it was thought it might afford the site for a 
usefiil and excellent sanatariuPL The sugges- 
tion was fikvourably entertained. In 1847, 
about sixty ladies and gentlemen, with a num- 
ber of children, were assembled here, and a 
hundred European invalids were also sent to 
partake of the presumed restorative powers of 
the olimate. Its value in this respect must bd 
tested by further experience, l^t. 24“ 46', 
Jong. 72^5'. 

ABOUNUGUR, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, Lieut. -Gov. N. W. Provinces, a 
small town oa the route from Calpee to the 
town of Futte^re, and one mile north-west 
of the latter, Lat. 62“ 56', long. 80“ 62', 

ABOOPOOR, in the British district of Mee- 
rut, Lieut.-Gov. N. W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to the town of Meerut, 
aud twenty-throe miles north-east of the for- 
mer. Lat. 28“ 48', long, 77“ 85'. 

ABOR. — A mountain tribe, occupying a 
tract of country bordering the dikrict of Upper 
Assam, sjid intersected by the river Sanpoo 
or Dihong, the remotest feeder of the Bi^- 
mapootra. The oentre of the tract is in lat. 
28“ 10', long. 96“ 20'. 

ABRAKONUNE.— A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant north-west from Khat- 
mandoo 178 miles. Lat. 28“ 46', long. 82“ 41’. 

ABRANG. — A town in the native state of 
Eashmere, or the dominious of Gbolab Singh, 
distant north from Simla 180 miles. 1^. 
83“ 40', long. 76“ 42'. 

ACESINES RIVER. -See Chknaub. 

ACHALGANJ, in the district of Bains* 
warra, territory of Oude, a town four miles 
north-east of the left bank of the Ganges. 
Population 6,000, of whom 600 are Mussttl' 
mans, the rest Hiudooe. Lat. 26“ 26', long. 
80“ 86'. 

AGHEEN. — A native state in the north- 
western part of the island of Sumatra. In 
1819, a treaty was oonoluded between the 
E. 1. Gompany and the sovereign of Aoheen, 
on the occasion of the recovery by the latter 
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of bis ibrone after % tettporary expulsion from 
Jt , bat m 1824, all the Bniieih possessions on 
the island of Stnnatra were snrrendered to the 
ling of the Netherlands, in consideration of 
certain cessions made on the part of that sove 
reign to the British In the oonree of the 
negotiations preliimnary to the withdrawal of 
the latter from Bumatra, a oonfidenl^expecta 
tion was eipresaed that no hostile measures 
would be adopted by their sucoessors towards 
the king of Aoheen , and this was met by the 
plenipotentiaries of the king of the Nether 
lands in a spirit of cordiality and tolerance 
The chief town Aoheen, is situate on a nver 
about a league from the sea The port is but 
indifferent The number of houses, which are 
of mde construction, is estimated at 8,000 
lAt 5“ S5 , long 96" 46 

ACHEKA, or UCHRA, in the British 
distnct of Furruckabad, Lieut Gov N W 
Provinces a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Alligurh to that of k uttehgurh, 
and twenty two miles west of the latter Lat 
27" 26, long 79" 22 

ACHORA — A town m the native state of 
Kashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh dis 
tant north from Sinnagur thirty eight miles 
I^at 34" 36, long 74° 66 

ADAM S BRIDGE — A narrow ndge of 
sand, nearly closing the Gnlf of Manaar on 
the north and north east Its western extre 
mity joins the eastern point of the island of 
Bameswaram, near the continent of India its 
eastern extremity joins the eastern pomt of 
the island of Manaar, lying near the coast of 
Ceylon , and its length is about thirty miles 
the direction being from south east to north 
•west It is partly above and partly below 
water, but when covered, has nowhere, it is 
said, above three or four feet of water, even 
at h^h tides It is by the Brahmins called 
the Bridge of Rama, as along it, according to 
their mythology R^a, the renowned deity 
and king of Oude, aided by Hanuman with 
his host of monkeys, marched, when invading 
Ceylon, to take vengeance on Ravana, the 
demon giant, who had carried off his wife Sita 
Lat 9" 6, long 79" 30 

ADAM S ISLAND, off the coast of Arra 
can, situate between the islands of Amherst 
and Paget, and ten miles from the mainland 
Lat 18" 46, long 94" 4 

ADA NAD A, m the British district of Ma 
labar, presidency of Madras, the residence of 
the Alvanglien Tambnracnl, or chief of the 
Namhuns — a Brahminical class of which some 
account will be found under the article Mala 
BAB Distance from Calicut S E , thirty five 
miles Lat 10" 64 , long 76° 6' 

ADDALUR m the Brilieh district of Coim 
batoor piesidency of Madras a town on the 
loute fiom TVichinopoly to Seringapatam, 
ninety two miles north west of the former 
Lat 11" 25., long 77" 34 


ADDANKI, in the Bntub distnct of Nel 
lore, presidency of Madrae, a town on the 
route from Ongole to Hyderabad, twenty six 
miles north of the former Lat 16" 52*, Jong 
80" 

ADDAR, in the British distnct of Chota 
Nagpoor, Lieiit Gov of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Chaibassa to Palamow, forty seven 
miles south east of the latter Lat 2$'^ 20, 
long 84" 80 

ADDOQ^ — A town in the native state of 
Catch, under the political snpennteudence of 
the presidency of Bombay, distant east from 
Bbooj fifty miles Lat 23“ 23 , long 70° 29* 

ADDUMDIDGEE, m the Bntisb distnct 
of Bograb, Lieut Gov of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Pubna to Dinajepoor, fifty 
nine miles north of the former Lat 24° 49 , 
long 89" 2 

ADEN — A town and seaport of Arabia 
Felix, in the province of Yemen, and included 
among the possessions governed by the East- 
India Company The temtory of Aden con 
Bists of a mountainous peninsula, connected 
with the mainland by a narrow isthmus of 
sand which is nearly covered at high water, 
spring tides The town is Situate on the 
eastern shore, and surrounded by an ampbi 
theatre of lofty mountains Opposite to and 
commanding the town, is the island of Seerah, 
1 200 yards in length by 700 in breadth Tlie 
geological formation of Aden is of igneous 
origin the whole peninsula being little -more 
than a huge mass of volcanic rocks Aden has 
been not inappropriately styled the ‘Eye of 
Yemen, and, from its position, it may bejostly 
regarded as the key to the Red Sea Its har- 
bour IB represented as the finest in Arabia 
Since its possesaioti by the British, the port 
has been declared free, and no customs duties 
are now levied there Its trade is steadily m 
creasing and under British management the 
settlement bids fair to regain its former pros 
penty, and to surpass in the extent of its com 
meroe any of the ports of the Red Sea As a 
military post of great strength, an admirable 
I harbour for steamers, a depdt for coals, or as the 
entrepot for an extensive commerce, it has no 
rival A brief sketch of the i iicidents which led 
to its occnpation by the British may not prove 
uninteresting In January, 1837, a Madras 
ship, saibng under British colours, was wrecked 
on the coast of Aden The inhabitants of the 
town plundered the vessel, and refused to land 
the crew, or to supply them with proviflions , 
in consequence of which several perished 
Such as succeeded in reaching the shore were 
robbed, and some Mahomedan ladies, bound 
on a pilgrimage to Mecca, suffered brutal in- 
dignities The government of Bombay felt 
bound not merely to demand redress for the 
outrage, but to take such further precautions 
as should preclude the recurrence of similar 
enormities Captain Haines, of the Indian 
navy, was aoeordiogly deputed to Aden, and 
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obtained from tbe enltan an aesaranoe of repa- 
ration for the plaoder of the yeseel, and, more- 
over, a formal consent to the tranafer of the 
peninsnU to the British, in oonsideration of an 
annual stipend. But Wfore the treaty could 
be signed, or the promise of compensation 
confirmed, a plot had been formed the sul- 
tan’s BOD for tbe seizure, at the parting inter- 
view, of the person and papers of the British 
agent. Inteliigenoe of the meditated treachery 
being conveyed to the British, the interview 
was evaded. After Uie lapse of a 'few months, 
Captain Haines reappeared before Aden, 
authorized by bis government to enforce the 
completion of the stipulated arrangement. He 
forthwith addressed the sultan, demanding the: 
fulfilment of the contract ; but bis requisition 
was met on the part of the sultan’s son by 
language and conduct the most violent and 
insulting. “I am," so writes the young sul- 
tan, “above you and above my father. If 
you’ come to the gate, I will permit you to 
enter, and then be upon your bend; this is 
the law- of the Bedouins. " It was obvious that 
further negotiation must prove futile. The 
place was attacked by a combined naval and 
militaiy force, commanded by Captain Smith, 
R.N., and Major Bailie, of the Bombay army, 
and captured on the 17th January, 1849, with 
trifling loss on the part of the victors. A. line 
of works has been thrown across the isthmus, 
for defence against any attack from the Arabs. 
The ramparts are about thirty feet high, with 
ample flanking defences, connecting together 
the spurs of the heights of Aden, which pro- 
ject forward on the isthmus, and are scarped 
to an equal height with the ramparts. These 
defences form a position which is considered to 
be unassailable by a native force. Lat. 12® 45', 
long. 45® 

ADJTJMPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, under the administration and con • 
trol of the government of India, distant north- 
weatfrom ^riognpatam 103 milea Lat. 13®40', 
long. 76° 2’. 

ADJTTNTA, in Hyderabad, or the territory 
of the Nizam, a decayed town on the southern 
declivity of a pass over the mountains forming 
tho Bouthem boundary of the valley of the 
Tap tee, or province of Candeish. On the 
northern slope of the pass towards Candeish, 
in a deep glen penetrating the inmost recesses 
of the mountain, is an extensive group of 
cavern-temples, the most elaborately and skil- 
fully executed of any yet explored in India. 
Twenty-seven of them have been surv^ed, 
and ascertained to have been intended for Bud- 
dhist purposes, either of worship or asceticism. 
They are generally spacious, hewn with inde- 
fatigable toil in the solid rock of amygdaloid, 
and decorated on the inside with a vast pro- 
fusion of Buddhistic scnlptures or paintings. 
These generally represent, in brilliant colours 
in fresco, gay and festive scenes and subjects, 
apparently marriage prooessions, or joyous 
domestic incidents, in which beautiful female 


figures are draioted, with oomplexions at fisir 
as those of Earopeans. These speoimeos of 
art exhibit perfect decorum, and are unpolluted 
by the revolting CToasness and obscenity so 
prominently obtrud^ in Brabminical wotm of 
similar description. Captain Gill, an offloer of 
the Madras establishment, has been for some 
time eaployed by tbe government in taking 
copies of the paintings, several of which have 
been transmitted to the Museum of tbe Bast- 
India Company in London. [Diese cave- temples 
are excavated in the &oe of a cliff about 300 
feet high, and the series of openings extends 
along the front of the precipice for the length 
of about 500 yards. Adjunta is distant from 
Aumngabad, N.E,, 65 miles ; Ahroednuggnr, 
N.E., 122 ; Poona, N.E., 190 ; Bombay, N.E., 
222. Lat. 20° 32', long. 75® 49', 

ADJYGTJRH, in Bundleound, abill fort on 
an isolated summit at the north-western edge 
of tbe Biudachal plateau, and separated from 
its brow by a narrow but very deep and im- 
passable ravine. Granite forms the great 
body of Adjygurh, presenting all round a per- 
pendicular of rock to the height of between 
thirty and fifty feet, and constituting a natural 
barrier of defeuoe. Nprth-east of ibis, and 
separated from it by a deep ravine, is the hill 
of Bihonta, of nearly equal elevation, having 
on its summit a plateau, which, though of a 
smaller area, affords space for the formation of 
batteries in position to act effectually agiunst 
the fortress on the priccipaJ bill, the whole 
summit of which, ateut a mile in circnit, la 
iuolosed by a rampart running round the bold 
brow of the rook. Within the inclosure are 
two great masses of ruins of temples, resem- 
bling in architectural character those of South- 
ern India, and covered with most intricate and 
elaborate sculpiures. The whole surface of the 
plateau is overspread with shattered images 
and fragments of fine carvings in stone, Sie 
sound and durable character of which material 
defies the prolonged action of the mountain 
air ; and tbe carving, though overspread by a 
minute black lichen, being as sharp as when 
first chiselled. The temples are built of tbe 
same materials, viz, greywacke, and of similar 
proportions. On the northern declivity of the 
hill, and within the defences of the gate of the 
fort, is a natural well, or chasm, in tho rock, 
filled with water; the depth is unascertained, 
but it is said to be several hundred feet. There 
are two ways from the plain to the summit. 
One is a footpath ascending obliquely up the 
eastern declivity ; tbe other, a difficult ro^ up 
the northern side. From the spot where the 
extreme steepness bars &rtber progress with- 
out artificial assistance, the ascent is continued 
by vast flights of stairs formed in the rock. 
The way on the north side is flanked by five 
gateways, situate in succession one above tbe 
other ; that on the east side by four. A^jy- 
gurh seems to find no place in the history of 
India till towards the close of the eighteenth 
century, when it was wrested from a Bundel^ 
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cihW, named Balcht Stc^b, bj All Babadttr, a 
deeoeodaBt from an iU^tiinato brancb of IJm 
faoiQse of Peubwa. Bbnm^eer Bahador, 
hij BOD and sucoeesor, appeanto haye aooeded 
in 1808 to the oeesion niade ^ the Peidiwa, 
of parte of BDodelcand to the India Com* 
I^Dj, and to have sent an order to the Mah- 
ratta commandant of Adjv^nr for thePevacna- 
tion of that place ; a BritiA force being at the 
aama time despatohed to take poeaemion. Thia 
fbrce^ after repelling a fierce attack from the 
troopa of Lvummott Singh l>owa, a neighboor* 
ing aemindar, arrived before Adjygbnr ; but 
the kiUadatr refuaed to relinqniiih pomesaion 
except on the receipt of 13,000 ropeea, to dis- 
udiarge arrears of pay. It vraa agreed to 
advance this si^ but liuohmun Singh Dowa 
privately making an offer of 18,000 rupee*, 
the kilMar permitted him to enter, ana the 
British detachment wae obliged to retire from 
the place. Luchmun Singh Dowa retained pos* 
seenot of his purchase till the beginning of 
1809, when Adjygbnr was invested by a strong 
British force under Lieutenant -Colon el Mar- 
tindell. Previously, on the 22nd of January, 
the Steen and high bill of Begowli, situate 
eight miles north-west of Adjygurh, strongly 
fortified and garrisoned by 500 chosen men, 
wae stormed by the British, who, however, 
met with an obstinate resistance, having 
twenty* eight of their number killed, and 115] 
wounded. Of the defenders about sixty were 
killed, many wounded, and the remainder fled. 
On the 7th of Pebmaty, the hill of Bihontah, 
situate immediately north of Adjyghur, wae 
stonued hy the Bntish ; tmd strong batteries 
being formed on commanding points, such im- 
pression was made on the defences of the fort, 
that Lnobmun Singh Dowa surrendered the 
place on condition of receiving an equivalent 
in lands in the plain. In the following June, 
Luohmun Singti Dowa secretly, and without 
notice, repair^ to Calcutta ; and the autho- 
rities at Adjygurh, alarmed at the measure, 
determined to remove into the fort his family, 
whom he bad left residing at Tirowni, in the 
immediate vicinity of Adjjgurh, An old man, 
the lather-in-Iaw of the fugitive chief, being 
directed to make arrangements for rmnoving 
the iunales of the family, entered their 
residence, frstening the door after him. After 
a considerable time, no sound of life being 
heard, an entrance ww eflboted by the roo^ 
when all the inmates, women, ohUdren, and 
the old man himself, were found vrith their 
throats cut. As those who watched without 
had not heard any noise, it is plain that the 
sufferers had mr^^ no resistance. On the 
subjection of this territory by the Mvns of the 
British, the le^timate rajah, Bukht Bingh, 
attached himself to the victory and reosived, 
in the first instance, a money allowanoe for 
his nippOTt, which was subs^uently super- 
seded by a erant of Adjygurh. On the 
reooveiy of me portion of country ponsossed 
by Luofamun Singh Dowa, that also was 
granted to Bukht Singh, subject to the pay* 


ment (for the whole) of an annual tribute of 
7,750 mpees, Bnknt Singh was suoooeded, 
in 1687, by bis son Ma&o Singh, on tiie 
oocurrenoe of whose death without issue, some 
years afterwards, an attempt was made by the 
widow of the deceased prince to resist the 
snooession of his brother, but without eflRsct. 
Towards the close of the year 1868, a youth of 
thirteen years of age sncoeedad to the throne. 
Two years afterwards the minor rajah died 
without a lineal heir by birtii or adoption, wd 
the question as to the disposal of the territory 
is under consideration. Tue family are Hindoo 
(Bondela Bajpoots). The territory, whkh is 
estimated to have an area of 840 square miles, 
is bounded on the north by the native state oi 
Ohuikaree and the British district of Banda ; 
south and east by tbe native state of Pnnnah, 
and west hj Ghutterpore. It extends from 
lat, 24“ 47' to 26“ S', «id from long. 80“ 8' to 
80° ST. In 18S2 H was stated to contain 608 
vUh^^, and a population of 45,000. Tbe 
latest accounts give the revenue at 825,000 
rupees, or 82,6001, The military foroein 1847 
oonsisted of 200 cavalry, 1,200 infantry, and 
eighteen artillerymen. Politically, Adjygurh 
it one of the Btates oonnecbed with the ad- 
ministration of the agent of tbe lieutenant- 
governor of the North-West Provinces. The 
residence of the rajah is at Naushah, a town 
at the northern base of the hill of A((jygnrh. 
The population of this town is estima^ at 
5,000, and it is a neat, regularly- built place, 
but subject to virulent malaria. This great 
evil is not, however, found on the plateau on 
the summit, which has been proved to be a 
remarkably healthy station. According to 
barometrical observations, the mean elevation 
of the plateau on the sammit is 1,840 feet 
above the sea, 860 above the towH'Sit its base, 
or the general level of the surrounding country. 
Distance of the town of Adiyghor S. from 
Banda, forty-seven miles ; S.W. from Allaha- 
bad, 130 ; N.W. from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 
626. Lat. 24“ 62’, long. 80“ 20'. 

ADONI, or ADWANNY, in tbe British 
district of Bellary, under tbe fu^idenov of 
Madras, a town near the north-western mn- 
tier, towards the territory of the Nizam, It is 
described by the Mabomedan historian as 
'‘Situated on tbe summit of a high hill, and 
containing many ponds and fountams of clear 
and sweet water, with numerous princely 
structures.’' It was cxmsidered impr^able, 
being fortified with eleven ramparts, one with- 
in another, and continued to m of great im- 
portance until 1786, when it was- surrendered, 
either through treachery or cowardice, to 
IMppoo Sultan, of Mysore, who lost no time 
in completely dismantling it. Distance from 
Bellary, N.E., forty-one miles ; Madras, N.W., 
270. Lat. 15“ 88', long. 77“ 20'. 

A D RA MP A TAM, in the British district of 
Tatyore, presidenoy of Madras, a town on the 
ooast of Falk Strait^ thirty-four miles west of 
Point Calimero. Lat. 10“ 22', long. 70“ 27'. 
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ADtTMPOOR, In the BritWi aistrict of 
Axiragnrfa, Ueut-GoT. N.W. Provinoee, « 
town on the ronte from Gbaieeipnor to OoTttok* 

K yr, forty- three miles north -of the former, 
t. 2«* Iff, long. 88“ 41'. 

ABUSX7KALLI, in the British dUtriot of 
Gontoor, presideiu^ of Mndrae, & town on the 
route Ongole to Gontoor, twenty-three 
milee sotrth-w^ of the latter. Lat. 16° 2', 
long. 80“ 21'. 

ADWAKNT.— See Adoki. 

AENG. — A Tillage of Amofta, Bitoete on 
the left bank of the river bearing the Bame 
name, and forty-five milee from its mouth. It 
was formerly a plaoa of aome importance on 
aooount of the trade between Ava and Arraoan^ 
and is represented to hare been of cotwderable 
size ; at the period of Pemberton’s visit, how- 
ever, it oontamed only 150 houses, built of 
bamboo, and constructed in the manner 
usually adopted by the Mughs, — that of raising 
them on piles two or three feet from the 
^nnd. The population, taking on an avers^ 
five persons ta ei^ house, would amount only 
to 750 souls. 'The inhabitants oonsist of 
Mugbs and Burmese. The neighbouring 
country is fertile, and the plains in its vicinity 
afford good crops of grain. Daring the spring 
tides the river u navigable as for as thevUlsge, 
and at other tides within a few miles of it, and 
then the cargoes are transferred from the 
larger boats to the smaller craft, which convey 
the goods to the town. This place is oelebrat^ 
as being the commencement of the great route 
over the Yoomadoong mountains to Ava, and 
which derives its appeliatloQ from this circum- 
stance. At first the route lies through a very 
level and {^ile country, but the scenery is 
soon ohan^fM, and it proceeds over asuoo^ion 
of low hills till it reaches the village of 
Sarowah, situate fifteen milee from Aeng. 
During this part of the route it crosses the 
Aeng river several times : when not fordable, 
the river is passed ly wooden bridges. Prom 
Sarowah, which plaM is 147 feet above the 
sea, commences tne ascent of the pass. For 
the first few miles it is gradual, but the last 
mile or two is excessively steep, and the path 
is conducted in a xigzag manner to the summit. 
This part of the road passes through much 
forest and thick jungle ; about half--way there 
is a stream very conveniently situated, but the 
deficienty of water in most plaoas is very great 
The s^kade of Narien^n is situate on the 
summit of the p a ss . It had been strengthened 
by the Burmese during the war of 1852, and 
was deemed impregnable. The remcmd of 
the British batt^on from the vicinity had, 
however, induced its occupants to relax from 
their aooustomed vigilance, and on the 7th of 
January, 1858, a small forces under the oom- 
m a nd of (^tains N uttall and Sunderland, 
succeeded in oapturing the fortification by 
surprise. The disiance of the summit from 
Sarowah is eighteen miles, and the ascent 


being 4,817 foet^ the avenge rise Is 280 Iset 
in the mile. The aititnd^ of Karieagahi is 
4,664 foet ^ve the sea, and &i stated ly a& 
travellen of this route to comnuHid a nmst 
beautifol and extraordinaty view. It is Urns 
described by one :— '< Here a most splendhi 
panorama presented itself ; for <m one side, at 
a distaowe perhaps of sixty miles, like a re- 
flector, ttotmpereed by gumerous blwniAes^ 
lay Uie bay of Combermere, with all lie ooo- 
neoted estuaries, resemblit^ streaks of silver 
on an ememld ground; above and about ns 
rolled vast Toiuines of murky clouds, obedient 
to the sightless couriers of the air, ever and 
anon unvdlling the mountainous region below 
to our wondering gaie." The most difficult 
portion of the pass is the descent <hi the 
eastern side of the mountain, which to much 
steeper than the other. Ilhe distance to 
Kbeng Ehyong, the next haltiug-plaoe, to 
eight miles, and the descent being 8,777 foet, 
the average declination is 472 feet iu the mile. 
The second division of the route extends to 
Maphe Myoo, following generally the course 
of the Man river, which it crosses many times. 
This stream, even in the season of inuDdation, 
is generally fordable at the place where orossed. 
O^iacles in the shape of boulders of rook at 
times present themselves, but do not create 
much aifficulty. After passing the village of 
Dho, which is situate at the foot of the pass, 
the rCToainder of the road to Maphe Myoo 
runs through an open and well-cultivated 
country, l^ito village has been justly 
designated as the key to the whole position.^’ 
From Maphe Myoo the route proceeds over a 
thickly* wooded country, and passes through 
several small villages to Tsedo, a distance of 
sixteen miles, where it separa^ one branch 
running m a south-easterly direction to^ the 
village of Memboo, on the Irawaddy river, a 
distance of twenty-two miles ; and the other 
forty-six miles, over a fertile and highly-cul- 
tivated country, to Shraibegwen Ghaut. This 
route is by far the best of ^ose between Ava 
and Arraoan, and a considerable trade was 
carried on bv means of it. It was not 
traversed by foreigners, at least till the end of 
the first Burmese war; wid the first persons 
who crossed it were the officers and men from 
a detachment of Sir Archibald Campbell's 
army, under Captain Boss, in March, 1826, 
who effected the journey from Shembegwen 
Ghaut to Aeng, a distance of 128 miles, in 
eleven days. Siace that, several othen have 
acoompllMed it ; among whom was Mr. Pem- 
berton, whose account of it has generally been 
follow^ in the above narrattion. The village 
of Aeng is situate in lat. 19“ 49', long. 94“ 9'. 

AENG BIVEB — ^A river of Arraoan, 
which rises in the central ridge of ti)e Yoo- 
madoung mountains, in about lat. 20“ 2', long. 
94“ 15', and after flowing, principally in a 
southerly direction, a distance of about sixty 
miles, discharges ii^If into Combermere Bay, 
fifteen miles east of Khyonk Fhyoo. 
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AFGHANISTAN, tbe njune given to the 
northern portion of the region lying between 
India and Persia. This country being eitaate 
b^ond tbe oontinent of India^ no notice of it 
in thia work can be properly required, although 
political relations submat l^tween iU mler and 
those of the British empire in the East It 
may, however, be desirable to giv^ a brief 
$ket^ of its bisto^, brought down to the 
period of its invasion and subsequent abandon- 
ment by the British. The dominant power in 
Afghanistan in later times has been exercised 
by the tribe of Dooranees. Ahmed Sbah, tbe 
founder of their government, after experiencing 
many vioissitudes in contests with the Persians 
and bis own countrymen, procured himself to 
be crowned at Kandahar in the year 1747 : at 
his death, the dominions which acknowledged 
his sovereignty extended from the west of 
Khorassan to Sirhind, and from the Oius to 
the sea. His son and successor, Timur Shah, 
seems to have had no desire as to empire 
beyond that of preserving the dominions which 
be inherited. He did not succeed even in 
this limited object of ambition, having suffered 
from the encroachments of the king of Bokhara, 
against whom he was ultimately induced to 
march with an immense army. This move- 
ment, however, produced only a peace, by 
which that prince was allow^ to retain all 
the fruits of his aggressions. By Timur the 
chief seat of government was removed to 
Kabool. He was succeeded by Zemaun Shab, 
a younger sou, who repeat^ly threatened 
India with invasion, the iMt time in the year 
1800, when his design was arrested by appre- 
hensions for the satety of his own dominions 
on the west. He was finally compelled to 
yield to his elder brother, Mahmood, by 
whom, in accordance with Asiatic precedent, 
be Was imprisoned and deprived of sight. 
Zemaun Sbah had inflicted the like penalties 
on his elder brother, Hoomayon. Mahmood 
did not enjoy his success undisturbed. His 
possession of the throne was contested by 
another brother, named Sboojah-ool-Moolk, 
and after a severe struggle the latter became 
master of the prize in dispute, and of tbe^per- 
Bou of his rival. On this occasion Shooiah*-ool- 
Moolk exercised unusual clemency. He im- 
prisoned bis brother, but .he spared his sight. 
This humanity was but ill rewarded. In the 
course of tbe intrigues and convulsions which 
marked the rei^ of Shoojah, in common with 
all eastern pnnoes, Mahmood obtained his 
freedom, and reappeared in arms against his 
competitor. The result was diaastious .to 
Shoojah, who fled to Lahore, where he was 
oopfined and plundered by Runjeet Singh. He 
ultimately escaped, and found a retreat in the 
British territory. Mahmood owed his success 
to the talents of his vizier, Futteh Khan ; but 
B^mram, the son of Mahmood, having taken 
an aversion to tbe minister, prevailed on his 
father to imprison him and put out his eyes. 
^Eventually Futteb Khan was murdered with 
great cruelty. This treatment of tbe vizier 


laid the foundation of another revolntion, in 
which the brothers of that personage were tbe 
chief actors. Mahmood to Herat, where 
he flied, and was suooeeded in the portion of 
anthonty which he had been able to retain by 
bis son Kamram. The rest of tbe country 
passed into the bands of the brothers of Fatten 
Singh, tbe most able and active of them being 
Dost Mahomed Khan. Shoojah made two 
attempts to recover his lost throne, but fiuled, 
and was compelled again to seek refuge beyond 
tbe limits of tbe dominions which be claimed. 
About the year 1837, the conduct of certain 
i^nts of Russia in the countries lying to the 
westward of India, excited the ^preaenslona 
of the British government. it was con- 
sequently desired to establish an alliance with 
the ruling powers of Afghanistan, and over- 
tures were made to Dost Mahomed Khan. 
They failed : the attention of the British 
authorities was then turned to the exiled 
prince Shah Shoojah, and an expedition from 
British India on a large scale was prepared for 
the purpose of restoring him to the throne 
from which he had been expelled. At this 
time Dost ^Mahomed held Kabool and a con- 
siderable portion of the Huzareb country. The 
three brothers of Dost Mahomed, Kohen Dil 
Khan, Rehem Dil Khan, and Meher Dil Khan, 
held Kandahar with tbe surrounding country. 
Heral^'the fourth subdivision of Afghanistan, 
continued to be held by Kamram. The 
British force destined to act in Scinde and 
Afghanistan was fomished partly from Bengal, 
partly from Bombay, and consisted of 28,350 
men. These were to be aided by a Sikh force 
amounting to 6,000, and by a force nominally 
assigned to the Shazadah (Shoqjab's eldest 
son), of 4,000 ; while a Sikh army of obeerva- 
tioD, amounting to 15,000, was to assemble in 
Peshawur. The chief command was held by 
Sir John Keane, comraauder-in-chief of the 
army under the presidency of Bombay. The 
march of the invading force was attended by 
many difficulties and privations, but it was 
successfully pursued to Kandahar, where, on 
tho 8tb of May, 1839, Shah Shoojah was 
solemnly enthroned. On the 21st of the same 
I month, the British army was before Ghuznee ; 

I on the 23rd the gates of that place were blown 
in, and the fortress succeesfaUy stormed. On 
the 7th of August the victors entered the city 
of Kabool (Dost Mahomed having previously 
quitted it), and the war was regarded as at an 
end. A few months dispelled this lUusion. 
The British troops, though engaged in main- 
taining the throne of the prince, who from the 
chief city of eastern Afghanistan claimed to 
exercise the power of a sovereign, found that 
they were virtually in an enemy’s country. 
The wild tribes manifested the moat inveterate 
hostility ; and the 2nd of November, 1841, was 
ai^alized by a fearful outbreak at Kabool, in 
which several distinguished British officers 
were massacred. Among them was Colonel 
Sir Alexander Bumes. From that time the 
situAtion of tbe British force at Kabool was 
6 
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one of oontinned dan^r and Bnffenng. Akber 
Khan, son of Doet Mahomed Khan, arrived 
to oo-operate with the desperate b^da pre> 
vioosly engaged against them ; and late in the 
month of December, Sir William Macnaghten, 
envoy in A&bamstan, nnfortonately agreed 
to hold a oonferenoe with him. At this meet- 
ing the British representative and several 
ofBcers were treacherously murdered, A oon- 
yention, under which the British were to 
evacuate A^hanisUn, was subeequently con- 
cluded : in the belief that its terms would be 
observed, the remnant of the army began to 
move, ^ey were attacked on the road, ex- 
posed to miserable hardships from cold, hunger, 
and Eatiguej as well as from the annoyances of 
the enemy, into whose hands many fell, some 
as ordinary prisoners, others {including the 
high-mind^ Lady Sale and several of her 
countrywomen) by arrangement with Akbar 
Khan. The remainder pushed on for Jelala- 
bad, which was held by Sir Robert Sale ; but 
only one European (Dr. Bryden, of the Bengal 
army), and four or five natives succeeded in 
reaching it. Such was the fate of a force 
which, about two mouths before, numbered 
fi,000 fighting men, with an array of camp- 
followers more than three times as many. 
Other disasters followed, and Ghuznee, so 
recently and so brilliantly won, returned by 
Burreuder into the hands of the enemy. The 
course of events thus direful to the British 
army was not less so to the prince in whose 
behalf it was engaged. Shah Shoojah met the 
fate which had overtaken so many of his 
English supporters, and died by the hands of 
•assassins. Gloomy as were now the fortune 
and prospects of the British in Afghanistan, 
the darkness was relieved by many displays of 
brilliant and successful valour. General Nott 
at Kandahar, and Sir Robert Sale at JelaJabad, 
must be especially named as having nobly 
maintained the honour and interests of their 
country. Preparations were also in progress 
for vindicating them on a larger scale, before 
finally abandoning a spot where so much of 
treachery had been encountered, and so much ' 
of disaster incurred. A force of 12,000 men 
was assembled under General Pollock, and 
this army, having successfully advanced 
through the Khyber Pass, joined the force 
under Sir Robert Sale at Jeldabad. General 
Pollock subsequently advanced towards Ka- 
bool ; he was join^ by the army under 
Gieneral Nott from Kandahar, and on the 15th 
of September, 1842, the British national 
anthem, pealed forth by the baud of her 
Majesty’s 9th foot, with three vociferous 
cheers from the soldiery, marked the elevation 
of the British colours upon the spot from 
which they had not' long before been driven 
under oiroumstances of treachery and mur- 
derous cruelty. One of the most grati^ing 
results of this success was the rescue of the 
European prisoners from the hands of Akbar 
Khan. It was not intended to retain pos- 
session of Kabool, and after destroying the 


I fort, the magnificent bazaar, the principal 
mosque, and some other buildings, the British 
army withdrew, leaving A&haoistan to the 
anarchy which it seemed destined long to 
endure. Dost Mahomed Khan had sur- 
rendered in the course of the war, and it was 
apparently intended to keep him permanently 
under 4itrwillaiice within the British doK 
minions ; but on the abandonment of A%ban- 
istan he was set at liberty. Overtures, at a 
Bubs^uent period, were made by the Dost, 
solioitiDg the establishment of amicable rda- 
tions with the British, which were met in a 
friendly spirit by the Indian Government, and 
result^ in the conclusion of a treaty of alliance 
with the mier of KabooL The treaty bears 
date the 80th March, 1855. 

AFZULPOOR. — ^A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of the native state of 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, dis- 
tant west from Hyderabad 141 miles. Lat. 
17” 11', long. 76° 26'. 

AGAI, in the district of Sultanpoor, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a village eleven miles north- 
west of Sultanpoor cantonment, and eighty 
south-east of Lucknow. Population 400, all 
Hindoos. Lat. 26° 20', long. 81° 57'. 

AGAPOOR, in the jaghire of Rampoor, 
in Rohllcund, a village on the route from 
Bareilly to Moradab^, and sixteen miles 
south-east of the latter. Lat. 28* 47', long. 
79° 3'. 

AGAWALLEE. — A town in the native 
state of Dewas, in Malwa, distant north from 
Oogein thirty-one miles. Lat. 23* 85', long. 
76° 36'. 

AGHAGANJ, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village close to the eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Go- 
ruckpoor. Population 200. Lat. 26° 24', 
long. 82° 60'. 

AGLAR, a small river of Gurwhal, rises 
on the northern declivity of the Surkanda 
Peak, and about lat. 80° 32', long. 78° 23', 
at an elevation of 7,130 feet above the sea. 
It flows rapidly to the westward through a 
deep and narrow valley, and after a course 
of about twenty-three miles, falls into the 
Jnmna on the left side, in lat, 30* 35', long. 
78° 3'. 

AGNEAPULLEE. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
north-east from Hyderabad 155 milee. Lat. 
18° 5', long. 80° 

AGOADA. — A town in the Portngoese 
territory of Goa. It is situated on the sea- 
coast, at the entrance of the river leading to 
the town of Goa, in lat. 16° 30', long. 78° 60'. 

AGOREE, in the British district of Mir- 
zapore, a town on the right or south bank of 
the river Sone. The town contains some re- 
markable Hindu temples, fine views of which 
are given in DanieU’s '* Oriental Soene^.’* 
Distance forty-eight miles south-east of Mir^ 
zapore. Lat. 24^82', long. 83° 1', 
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AGOTmTBT, in the BrittHh district of Boo- 
land^nhar^ Lient.-Gov, N,W, Pravinoes, » 
town on the route from BoolnndshnhTir to 
Mnznfumngor, sitoate nine uules north of the 
former. Lat. 28“ 81', long. 77“ 6r. 

A6BA. — A Britiah district within the 
limits of the Lieut.-Oov. N.W. Pnovinoee, 
and denominated from the city of the same 
name. It is bounded on the north by the 
PriliBh district of Muttra ; on the east, by the 
British districts of Mynpooree and Etawa; 
on the Bonth, by the territories of Dholpore 
and Gwalior ; and on the west, by the terri- 
tory of Bhurtpore. It lies between lat. 26“ 
24', long. 77“ 29'— 78° 65' ; is eighty- 
five miles in length from east to west, and 
thirty-eight in breadth. Its area comprises 
1,864 sauare miles. The elevation above the 
sea of tne average water-line of the Jumna at 
Agra might be estimated at about 650 feet, 
and it is probable that, with the excej^ion of 
the summits of the sandstone hills at Futteh- 
pore Sikri, no spot in the district has an eleva- 
tion much exceeding 700 feet. The district, 
though bounded and intersected by several 
noble rivers, suffers on the whole from the 
want of water. Neither the Chumbnl, flowing 
along the frontier in a depressed channel, beset 
with deep and difficult ravines, nor the scanty 
and uncertain torrents of Pajpootana, are 
much available for irrigation, while the channel 
of the Jumna is much too deep to allow water 
to be profitably raised and distributed over 
the surface of the adjacent country. The 
elevated banks of the Jumna are generally 
thinly peopled, and barren, or scantily culti- 
vated. The soil is sandy, and its arid cha- 
racter, as well as that of the climate, indicated 
by the natural produce," consisting of a species 
of tamarisk, mimosa, capparis, and tamarind. 
The water of the wells is frequently brackish ; 
in. some the contamination is but slight, in 
others so considerable as to render the water 
deleterious. In some seasons the rains have 
nearly failed, and in 1837-38 so completely as 
to produce famine to an appalling extent. 
Much of the aridity no doubt results from 
the neglect or wilful destruction of those 
noble works constructed by the early princes 
of the Timurian dynasty, for the purposes of 
irrigation. The existence of the vast tank, 
above twenty miles in circumference, which 
Akbar oonstiuoted at Futtehpore Sikri, can 
now be traced only in the scattered ruins of 
the embankment. The most important object 
presented to the ^logiat in this district is the 
well-marked early sandstone of the hills of 
Futtehpore Sikn, on the western frontier. 
They are thus descrilied by Voysey, hi the 
fifteenth volume of the As, Res. — “On the 
Building Stones and Mosaic of Agra:”— 
** This low range runs in a nearly north-east 
and south-west direction, and the dip of the 
strata, which are very distinct, varies from 
an angle of 26“ to 60°, nearly at right angles 
to the direction of the hill, in a eouth-eouth- 


weeierly direotion. It is remarkable that a 
range of hill^ south of Fottebpoor, of th« 
same rook, dips in a oontrary direction, the 
precipitous £a^ being to the southward, and 
the dip to the northward.” The fort of Ag^^ 
the mausoleum of Akbar, the great mos<]^, 
and a oonslderable proportion of the Taj 
3iahal, are built of this stone, though it is of 
a disagreeable brick-oolour, and but of indif- 
ferent quality for the purposes of masonry, 
decomposing very readily, especially some slaty 
varieties wb^icb contain much mica and iron. 
The red colour frequently passes into a variety 
of a grey hue, sometimes abruptly, sometimes 
CTadually ; and a considerable quantity of the 
Utter variety has been used in erecting the 
edifices of Agra. The climate has a wide 
range of temperature. In mid- winter the 
night frosts and hailstorms sometimes cut off 
or check the cotton crop, which is the only 
commercial crop of importance, occupying, on 
an average, a tenth of the cultivable area. 
The population, according to census 1852, con- 
sisted of 572,226 Hindoos agricultural ; 323,812 
Hindoos not agricultural ; 25,072 Mahomedans 
and others not Hindoo, belonging to the agri- 
cultural class; and 80,851 non-agricultural ; 
making a total of 1,001,961, and giving an 
average of 637 persons to each square mile. 
The chief routes through the district are ; — 

1. That from south-east to north-west, from 
Cawnpore through Etawa, running in some 
measure parallel to the left bank of the Jumna, 
which it crosses at Agra by ferry during the 
rains, and for the rest of the year by a bridge 
of boats ; and then proceeds in nearly the 
same direction to Muttra, and subsequently to • 
Delhi. 2. From east to west, from Fntteh- 
gurh, by Mynpooree, crossing the Jumna at 
Agra, and thence by Bhurtpore and Jeypoor 
to Aj mere. 3. From north-east to south-west, 
from Bareilly, by Xhasganj, to Agra, crossing 
the Jnmna there, and thence carried on to 
Kotah and Neemuch. 4. From south to 
north, from Mhow (the Bombay and Agra 
road) to Agra, and thence continued across the 
Jumna to the grand trunk-road from Calcutta 
at AUyghur. Several lines proceed from 
Agra to various places west and south-west 
of the Jumna. Ine Junma is also used as a 
channel of transport, communication, and 
travelling, but is ill suited for the purpose. 
In addition to these routes, the distnct is in- 
tersected by the Eaat-Indian Railway. It is 
intimated by Ferishta that the arms of Persia 
had been felt in this part of India previously 
to the time of Alexander, and that snbee- 
quently no foreign power penetrated so far 
until Mahmood of Ghuznee, in 1017, marched 
against KuunoJ, and sacked Muhabun, within 
a few miles of the place where Agra now 
stands. In 1193, Shahabaddin Mohammad 
Ghori defeated the army of Jaya Chandra, the 
rajah of Knnnoj and Benares, the a^on 
taking place near Agra, and close to Chand- 
war, now called Ferozabad. Bikandar Lodii 
Afjghan sovereign of Delhi, who reigned from 
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1453 to 1^7^ regarding this part of his domi- 
ntoBS as of gMt importanoe, took xneagnrefi 
for atrengthening his power in it, and making 
Agra hia reddenoe. This prince ended hu 
days there. M 1526 the oiiy fell into the 
hands of Baber, bnt his bravery, milita^ 
taloitfl, and resourora were put to the test in 
overpowering the obstinate reaistanee of the 
A^kn popalation of the country, who subse- 
quently, under Shere Shah, succeeded in de- 
throning his son and sucoeasor Humayoa. 
After the reBtomtion of Humayon, his son 
Akbar recovered the oountiy about Agra in 
1559, fortified the city, and in a great measure 
made it the seat of j^vemment, until that 
distinction was transferred to Delhi by” Au- 
ruiigzebe, in 1058. On the dismemberment 
3f the empire, consequent on the battle of 
Paniput, in 1761, Agra, with its territory, fafi, 
under tbo dominion of the Jat chief of Bhurt-^ 
pore, from which power it pas^d, in 177Vito 
Nujeef Khan, the powerful minister of Sm* 
Alluiu. Subsequently to the death of Nujeef 
Khan, Madajee Scindia, the Mahratta chief. 
Seized the territojy under colour of a grant 
from Shah Allum. Dowlut Rao Soindia, the 
nephew and successor of Madhajee, assigned 
this tract to the French adventurer Perron, 
for the purpose of supplying resources to 
maintain the large force under hla command. 
In 1803, during the war between the East- 
India Company and Scindia, Agra was held 
for Perron by Hessing, an adventurer of 
Dutch descent, who, after a brief show of 
resistance, surrendered it to General Lake, in 
October of that year, and it was formally 
ceded to the British by the second article of 
the treaty of Serjee Anjenjaum. 

AGRA, a celebrated city, the principal 
place of the British district of the same name, 
is situate on the right bank of the Jumna, 
here to be crossed by the Eaat-Indian 
Railway. That river, during the season 
of low water, is dry in the channel next the 
town ; the deeper channel, through which 
the entire stream then passes, stretching under 
the opposite bank, distant nearly half a mile. 
The river spreads most widely opposite the 
fort, and ih that part its extreme breadth 
during the rams is about half a mile. A fine 
strand-road, eighty feet wide, was constructed 
by the labour of the destitute poor during the 
dreadful famine of 18S8, and extends about 
two miles from the custom-house nearly to 
the Taj Mahal. Public-spirited natives have 
adorned it with ghauts, or passages of stone 
giving access to the river, which is much fre- 
quented for the purposes of bathing and ritual 
ablution. The material for the roads is kuti- 
kur, or oaloareous conglomerate, which readily 
settles into a hard and durably aurfing^i^The 
Cdd waQa of the city remain, and m^k outa 
space extending along the itrm about four 
miles in. kn^h, wi^ a three ; and 

as the outlhse does not the 

rectangular, the area jB' d l rtf a square 


milei ' but ui i.uib uub uuo-obu. to a* 

oooujded. Thire is one fine wide str^ run- 
ning from the tbrt in a north-westerly direotioii, 
and nearly btaiwimg the dty. The are 
built chiefly of red sandstone fimm the hifia of 
Fottehpore Sickree, and many are three or 
four stories high. Most of the other streets 
are narrow and irregular, but kept clean. 
** The shops c<mtain very few articles ; many 
of them are small cabins of about eight fert 
square, and contain goods in pr^ortioa ” with 
their insignificant dimensions. The city boasts 
of numerous huge structures, memorials of the 
resources and nmgnifioence of the sovereigns of 
the Timuriah dynasty of Hindostan. The 
fort, built by Akbar ip the latter part of Ae 
sixteenth century, is of an irregular form, Iftt 
having for its general outline the sides of a 
scalene triangle, the base of which, about five 
furlongs in length, extends along the river. 
The Boutb-weatern side is slightly concave 
towards the interior, and is about three fur- 
longs in length : the north-western side is in 
like maimer concave towards the interior, and 
is about two furlongs in length. The total 
circuit exceeds a mile. In 1803 this place was 
invested by the army of Lord Lake, and after 
some abortive attempts to negotiate, a battery 
of eight eighteen -pounders being completed, 
and together with two enfilading batteries, 
one of four twelve-pounders, the other of two 
and four howitzers, brought to boar on the 
south-east liastion, produced such terrible 
effects, that in the course of a day the Mah- 
ratta force, amounting to lietween five and 
six thousand men, were compelled to capitulate. 
On that occasion 164 pieces of ordnance were 
taken, and treasure to the amount of 264, OOO^. 
The buildings most worthy of note within the 
fortress are the palace of Sfaahjehan, his hall 
of audience, and the Motee Wisjid, or Pearl 
Mosque. *[1^6 palace is small, and contains 
only two chambers of tolerable size. Their 
interior surface is entirely overlaid with white 
marble, ornamented with arabesques and 
carvmgs of flowers. The even surface* are 
decorated with mosaics, and the columns with 
fillets of yello^ or black marble. The parts 
more in relief '^re enriched with gilding, of 
which some vest^es remain. Adjoining is the 
harem, a suite of small chambers, directly 
accessible' only through the imperial apart- 
ments. One more highly ornamented than 
the rest is said to have lodged the fevourite 
consort of the sovereign. It oommands a view 
of the river, through a screen-work of marbl^ 
pierced in one place by a cannon-ball, dis- 
chaiged during the siege by the British army. 
Many of the chambers were refreshed Ry foun- 
tains which played through erifioee in the mo- 
saic pavements. Eveiy practicable oontrivanoe 
was requisite for mitigating the heat, which 
during the sultry months is so great that the 
palace is then uninhabitable for iaropeaiA 
Here Shahjehan ended his days in 4 epleodid 
but vigilantly-OTarded cop^vity, to which ho 
was consigned % his sob Aurungzebe, In the 
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court before ibis building Taremlcr saw« bath 
forty feet in diameter, hollowed out of one 
mass of grey stone. Contiguous is Shah- 
j eh all’s audience-chamber, equal in size to his 
whole palace. Originally it was inclosed 
merely by arcades, occivsionlly hung with tai>es- 
try. The British authorities have walled up 
the aiches, leaving a few openings to serve as 
windows, and thus formed a large room, used 
as an arsenal. Although the excessive heat 
during the sultry season prevents Europeans 
from permanently inhabiting it, an officer with 
a company ot sepoys is daily on duty in the 
fort, for the protection of the armory, the me- 
dical depfit, and the treasure belonging to the 
collectors te of tlie district. Adjacent is the 
Motee Masjid, or Pearl Mosque, styled so on 
account of its architectural beauty. The ex- 
terior is of the red sandstone of which tlie 
buildings of the fort are generally constructed, 
but within nothing is seen but white marble. 
A quadrangular court, haviiig in the midst a 
largo basin for ritual ablution, is ii'closed on 
three sides by arc<ade8. On the fourth, facing 
the entrance, and raised some steps above the 
level of the court, is a large vestil)ule, the roof 
of which is sup^Ktrted by a great number oi 
pillars. Above is a terrace, surmounteil by a 
noble dome, and on each side of this is one 
similar in sluipe, but of leas size. A large and 
elegant kiosk rises at each extremity of this 
front, and in the interval between tliese are 
seven others, equidistant. The view of the 
spectator, completely secluded within the pre- 
cincts of this building, resfs undisturbed on a 
scene of tranquil solemuity. The interior of 
the mosque is of an oblong shape, well propor- 
tioned and highly emliellisbed. The celebrated 
Taj Mahal, or mausoleum of Shabjehan and 
hie consoii Arjimand Banoo, Rumamed Mum- 
tazi Alohal, is situate on the right liank of the 
Jumna, outside the city, and about a mile east 
of the fort, with which it communicates by a 
recently- constructed road. As the intervening 
ground was covered with niins of great size 
and excellent workmanship, much labour and 
cost were required to level tlie way, it being 
frequently necessary to cut it through walls of 
solid masonry eight or ten feet thick, and so ' 
well cemented that it was found requisite to 
blast them with gunpowder. The extreme 
outline of the Taj Mahal ie a vast rectangle 
formed by a great wall of red sandstone. The 
quadrangle ie from east to west 064 feet, and 
from north to south 329. One of the longer 
faces has a northern aspect, and rises directly 
from the river ; its red hue forms a disagree- 
able contrast to the dazzling whiteness of the 
re^ of the building. At each extremity of 
this face, but within the quadrangle, and filling 
up its north-eastern and north-western angles 
respectively, is a mosque, or at least a building 
in the usual style of such edifices. Tliey are 
constructed principally of red sandstone, but 
have interspersed embellishments of white 
marble, and are each surmounted by three 
domes of the same material. Only that on the 


western side, however, is used as a mosque, 
the other having been built entirely for the 
sake of nniformity. The Taj Mahal, or actual 
mausoleum of the imperial couple, is situate 
on the noiih side of the quadrangle, looking 
down upon the river. The whole area before 
it “is laid out in square parterres, planted 
with flowers and shrubs in the centre, and 
with fine trees, chiefly the cypress, all round 
the borders, forming an avenue to every road.” 
Above the level of this extensive inclosure, 
and ascended by a noble flight of marble steps, 
rises the terrace of white marble, on which is 
situate the sepulchral edifice. This terrace, 
about 400 feet square, and 60 high, ha.s for its 
upper surface a platform paved with large 
slabs of the same material with the steps by 
which it is reached, highly polished, and 
formed into regular squares, having the seams 
marked by narrow streaks of black marble 
neatly inlaid. At each angle of the tenaced 
platform is a minaret about 100 feet high, 
surmounted by a light kiosk or cupola, sup- 
ported on eight pillars, and cominaiuling a 
grand view of the Jumna, the surrounding 
country, the fort, the city, and a striking 
expanse of ruins. The great dome is repre- 
sented to be 70 feet in diameter, and 260 in 
height, from the foundation of the lower 
terrace. It is crowned by two gilt globes, 
one above the other, a gilt crescent surmount- 
ing the whole. ITie sepulchral apartment in 
the interior is a regular octagon, each side of 
which is twenty-four feet in length. Here 
repose the remains of the Padshah Shalijehan, 
and by their side those of hia consort Arji- 
mand Banoo, sumamed Mumtazi Mahal and 
Mumhazi Zemani. Tlie actual tomb or sarco- 
phagus of tlie empress is covered with ara- 
besques, fanciful mouldings, fiowers, and other 
decorations, displaying the exercise of an in- 
vention fertile but capricious. Interlaced with 
the flowers and arabesques are numerouB in- 
scriptions taken from the Koran. I'he tomb 
of Shabjehan is a little higher than that of his 
consort, and less profusely decorated. The.se 
tombs are within a common inclosure of marble 
railing, or lattice-work, of extraordinary liglit- 
nesa. The ceiling is dome-shaped; over it is 
the BpaciouB apartment under the principal 
dome, and around are several corridors and 
smaller apartments. On the floor of the ujiper 
one are two cenotaphs, corresponding to those 
below, and surroundesi by a screen-work of 
marble six feet high, loaded with elaborate 
wToiight mosaics. Above rises the great 
dome, which “is eo profusely clustered with 
fruits, flowers, and foliage of the same splendid 
description, as to have the appearance oi a 
blooming bower ; and there can be little doubt 
that it was intended to convey an idea of the 
blissful seats of Paradise.” So curious is the 
workmanship of the mosaics said to be, that 
“a single flower in the screen around the 
tombs or sarcophagi contains a hundred stones, 
each cut to the exact shape necessary, and 
highly polished; and in the interior of the 
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building there are sevefraj hundred flowers, 
each containing a like nnmber of Btones/’ of 
twelve different kinds. Exclusively of the 
materials of the mosaics, the terrace, the 
minarets, and the principal buildings, are 
altogether externally and internally construct- 
ed of white marble, or at least overlaid with 
it, so that no other is seen. It is represented 
to have been brought from Jeypoor, 130 miles 
to the west, and, as well as the other mate- 
rials, except the sandstone, to have been pre- 
sented as tribute. According to Tavernier, 
■who had an opportunity of observing the pro- 
gress of the work, 20,000 men were inces- 
santly employed on it for twenty-two years. — 
(See Voyages, vol. iii. p. 94.) To the north- 
east of the city, higher up the river, and on 
the left or opposite side of it, is the Rambagh, 
a sort of pleasure-ground, laid out in a style 
similar to that in front of the Taj Mahal. It 
is chiefly remarkable for a-n antique mausoleum 
of great dimensions and elaborate workman- 
ship, known by the name of the tomb of 
Itimafl-nd-daulat. It is, however, now much 
decayed ; and its costing of stone having in 
many ]>!acGS fallen off, the internal structure 
of crude brick and mud appears. Adjoining 
the fort on the north-west, is the Jama MasjiJ, 
or Great Mosque, an immense pile of building, 
in general in the same style as that of the 
interior of the fort. Of modern buildings the 
most worthy of note is a college, silu.ate on 
the west of the city, and consisting of a fine 
quatlrangle, having a turret at each corner, 
and two principal entrances. The Metcalfe 
Testimonial is considered to possess some 
architectural beauty. The character of the 
“ testimonial,” however, seems remarkable •, 
the building consisting of a dancing-room and 
refectory, with some subordinate offices. Ad- 
jacent to the city, on the west, is the Govern- 
ment-house, the official residence of the Lieu- 
tenant-Governor of the North-West Provinces, 
The civil lines are on the north-west of the 
city, and inclose various offices of government. 
The magistrate’s cutchery is to the south of 
the town, between the civil lines and the can- 
hmments ; and opposite to it is a printing- 
office, called the Agra Press. There is also a 
banking establishment, carrying on busineas 
under the name of the Agra Bank. The 
church is a handsome building, but not capable 
of containing above a thousand persons ; and a 
new one is about to be erected in the civil 
station. There are two places of worship for 
Komanists, and one for Baptists. Among the 
benevolent establishments of the place may be 
noticed tlie Orphan Institution, which origi- 
nally supported 2,000 children, but now not 
above a tenth of that number. Tim Church 
Missionary Society has a branch here, but on 
a small 8(»le, Agra, being the seat of the 
subordinate government of the Upper or 
North-West Provinces, has revenue and ju- 
dicial establishments, corresponding with those 
at Calcutta, which control those branches of 
adniiniatratiun throughout the liower Pro- 


vinces. The military lines are outside the 
city wall, and a mile and a half south of the 
fort, and about the same distance from the 
right bank of the Jumna. This station is 
within the Meerut military division, and is 
usually occupied by a oonsiderable body of 
European and native infantry and artillery. 
The cUmate of Agra is considered healthy 
from November till the end of March. During 
the hot winds which prevail in April, May, 
and the early part of June, the climate is dis- 
tressing and prejuiUcial to the European con- 
stitution ; producing apoplexy, dysentery, dys- 
pepsia, fevers, acute and intermittent, and 
severe ophthalmia. The rainy season, from 
the latter part of June to the middle of Sep- 
tember, is still more unhealthy ; yet even then 
the average amount of disease is rather below 
than in excess of that of the generality of sta- 
tions in the NortlnWeat Provinces. The only 
decidedly unhealthy locality in Agra or its 
neighbourhood is the fort ; and this, in conse- 

uence of its position on the l)ank of the 

umna, -whore a slimy deposit takes place at 
tlie end of the r-ains, -which, aided by the high 
walls, dense mass of buildings, and deep stag- 
nant ditch, becomes a fertile source of disease 
during the hot and rainy mouths. The markets 
are supplied with poultry, butchers’ meat, and 
such vegfitables as are in request by Europeans. 
Peas, greens, asparagus, cauliflower, French- 
beans, and artichoke, succeed well in the cold 
soason. Much cotton is sent in boats down 
the Jumna to the lower provinces from Agra, 
the produce either of the district, or of the 
neighbouring one of Muttra, or of the adjacent 
territories of Bhurtpore or Dholpyre, and 
G walior. Salt is a still more important article 
of commerce, as none is prepared in the Doab ; 
and being principally brought from Rajpootana, 
it passes in large quantities through Agra. 
The population of the city of Agra, including 
the suburbs and cantoument, has been re- 
turned, according to the census of 1852, at 
125,262. Agra is N.W. from Calcutta 783 
miles, N.W. from Allahabad 288, N.W. from 
Cawnpore 179, S.E. from Delhi, by AUygliUr, 

1 39. Elevation aliove the sea probably about 
650 feet. Lat. 27“ 10', long. 78° 6'. 

AGRAHAUT, in the British district of 
Cuttack, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Cuttack to Ballasore, nine 
miles north of the former. Lat. 20“ 34', 
long, 85“ 59'. 

AGROHA, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov, N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hissar to Sirsuh, twelve 
miles north of the former. Lat. 20° 18', long. 
76“ 44'. 

AGUR, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
eesflioDS of Scindiah’s fiimily, a brge town 
on the route from Oojein to Kota, fortj one 
miles north-east of former, lOl south of lat- 
ter, It is situate in an open plain on the 
north-east df an extensive and fine tank. It 
has a rampart of stone, and within it a well- 
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built fort. In 1820 it had a population of 
about 80,000, and an armed force couHieting of 
1,2C0 Bwordsmeu and apearsmen, 250 match- 
lockmeu, and 200 cavalry. Elevation above 
the sea 1,698 feet. Lat, 23“ 41', long. 76° 2'. 

AGXJSTMOONDT, in the British district 
of Kumaou, lieut.*gov. N.W, Provinces, a 
village with Hindoo temple, on the route fmm 
SireenuggUT to the temple of Kedamath, and 
twenty-five miles south of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Mundagnee, at 
an elevation of 2,661 feet above the sea. Lat. 
80" 23', long. 79" 5'. 

AHAE, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieu t 'gov. N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Boulundsliuhur to Morad- 
al)ad, twenty- two miles east of the former. 
Lat. 28° 27', long. 78° 18'. 

AHEERWAEEEE, in the British district 
of SholapooT, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from BholajKwr to Beejapoor, eleven 
miles south of the former. Lat, 17° 30', long. 
76° r. 

AHEERWAS. — l3eo Airwas, 

AHEREE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant south-east from Kagpore 130 
miles. Lat. 19° 27', long. 80° 3', 

AHERWA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore 
to Futtebpoor, and seven miles south-east of 
the former. Lat. 26° 23', long. 80° 28', 

AHIRO.— See Uhrow. 

AHLADGANJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
province named from one of its towns. It lies 
l>etween lat. 26° 36' — 25° 68', long. 81° 8' — 
81° 47'; is about t^venty-five miles in length 
from south-east to north-west, and eighteen in 
breadth. It contains the following sul.idivi- 
sions: — 1. Aliladganj ; 2. Bihar; 3. Manik- 
j)ur ; 4. Rampur, Aliladg-anj, the town from 
which it is named, is situate two miles south- 
west of the route from Banda to Pai tal)garh, 
twenty-two miles south-west of the latter, 114 
east of the fomier. Lat. 25° 56', long. 81° 38'. 

AHMADGANJ, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. N.W. IVovinces, a 
village on tlie route from Allahabad to the 
town of Futtehpoor, and thirty-six miles south- 
east of the latter. Lat. 25° 47', long. 81° 12'. 

AHMEDABAD. — A British coUectomte 
within the jurisdiction of the presidency of 
Bombay ; it is bounded on the north by the 
Guicowar’s dominions ; on the east by the 
British district of Kaira, and the territory aud 
^If ol Cambay ; and on the south and west by 
Kattywar. It extends from lat. 21° 22' to lat. 
23° 30', and from long. 71° 26’ to long. 72° 50' ; 
and is 148 miles in length from north to south, 
and sixty-two miles in breadth. It contains 
seven talooks or subdivisions, with an area of 
4,866 square miles, and a population of 650,223. 
The district is traversed from north to south 
hy the river SaVmr Muttee. The genci'nl ap- 


pearance of the country is almost that of a 
perfect level, the laud appearing as if it had 
been abandoned by the aea at no very remote 
period, according to the reckoning of geolo- 
gists. A tract running from the head of the 
Gulf of Cambay to the E\mn of Cutch is still 
subject to be covered with "water. In the 
Gogo pergunnah, lat. 21° 40', there are some 
rocky hills ; but from these, aa fiir north as the 
town of Ahmednuggur, in Guzerat, lat. 23° 31', 
there is no hill larger than a sandhill, and no 
rock or stone to be met with, except on the 
verge of the two points taken, i^yond Ahmed- 
nnggur commences the hill country, whence 
was brought most of the stone employed in 
Mahomedan architecture, the fine remains of 
wliich still adom the city and neighbourhood of 
Ahmedabad. The surface of the country being 
thus level, there are no ghauts or posses. The 
roads even in tlie fine weather are he.avy, as 
the soil is such as to fall into deep sand when 
much trodden over. The want of material is 
the great drawback to the construction of 
roads in this coUectorate. In the rains they 
are impassable for wlieeled carriages ; in many 
places they form the drains of the country, and 
in wet weather, should an inquiry be made aa 
to the locabty of the cart-road, a small river or 
lake would probably be pointed out. An im- 
provement in this respect may, however, be 
shortly looked for, as the district is about to be 
traversed by the Bombay and Baroda Railway. 
The climate during the hot season is dreadfully 
sultry. The state of the coUectorate, as regards 
the circuraahinces of the people, is representetl 
to be very superior to the general condition of 
the inhabitants of the Deccan. The villages 
for the most part consist of substantial liouses 
of brick and tiles, with only a small proportion 
of huts. In some of the larger villages there 
are houses with upper stories, and the appear- 
ance of the inhabitants indicates them to bo in 
possession of every ordinary comfort. They 
are generally well clothed, not excepting even 
the lower classes. Their food is grain of vari- 
ous qualities, from rice to bajree, according to 
their means, A disposition to apply nativo 
energy and capital to the develo]>ment of the 
resources of this district has recently manifested 
itself among the population of one of its towns. 
It being suggested that greater facility of com- 
munication b^etween the town of DlioUera and 
the j>ort of the same name would conduce to 
the prosperity of those places, a company of 
native speculators undertook to effect the ob- 
ject by means of a tramway. 'The distance to 
be traversed is four miles. Sanguine expecta- 
tions are enterbiined that the scheme will 
prove highly profitable to its projectors ; and 
if this be the result, the investment of native 
capital in works of public utility may be looked 
for in other quartern of the presidency. The 
revision of the government land assessment is 
in progress, but this coUectorate is not yet 
in a condition for the strict enforcement of a 
revenue system adapted to more settled dis- 
tricts. The country is inhabited by a race only 
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recently reclaimed from lawless habit, who are 
yet to be confirmed in a course of peaceful 
industry, to which, however, it is etat^ they 
are gradually becoming more devoted. At 
present the chief object sought is to induce 
permanency and regularity of cultivation by 
light rates of assessment, the utmost simplicity 
ol system, and a total abstinence from all vex- 
atious interference with existing immunities. 

AHMED ABAD, in the presidency of Bom- 
bay, the principal place in the British collec- 
torate of the same name, is situate on the €iast 
or left bank of the river Sabxirmuttee. An 
English observer says ; “ From being formerly 
one of the largest capitals in the East, it is 
now only five miles and three-quarters in cir- 
cumference, surroundetl by a high wall, with 
in-egiilar towers every fifty yards, in the usual 
stylo of Indian fortificatidVis : there are twelve 
principal gates, and several smaller saHyi^orts.” 
At the commencement of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, a very florid description of its glories was 
given i>y a native writer : “ The houses of 
Alunedabad are in general built of brick and 
mortar, an 1 the roofij tiled. Tliere are 300 
diflbi ent mohuUas (wards), each mohulLa having 
a wall surrounding it. The principal streets 
are sufficiently wide to admit of ten carriages 
abreaat. It is hardly necessary to add that 
this is, on the whole, the handsomest city in 
Hindoostan, and perhaps in the world.” Its 
condition in 1780 is thus described by a judi- 
cious military historian of our own country : 
“The walls of Ahinedal>ad are of immense 
extent, and, for so vast a city, were remark- 
ably strong. Though this ancient capital was 
considered in n comparatively deserted condi- 
tion, even at this peritid it was supposed to 
contain upwards of 100,000 inhabitants.” Its 
present decayed state, however, affords indi- 
cations of its former grandeur, when the 
luosques an<l palaces were numerous and mng- 
nificeut, the streets regular and spacious, and 
many aqueducts, fountains, and sei-aos, or pub- 
lic lodging-houses, conduced to the convenience 
and comfort of the inbabitantg and visitors. ' 
The noblest architectural relic is the Jumma 1 
Musje<l, or great mosque, built by Ahmed Shah, , 
of Guzerat, the founder of tlie city. Near this 
BU]>erb structure is the mausoleuDi of the 
fimuder and his wms, and adjoining is the 
cemetery of the less eminent members of his 
family. Another noble structure is the mosque 
of Sujaat Khaun, which, though less magni- 
fipent, is more elegant than Sultan Ahmed’s. 
Next w'orth notice is the ivory mosque, which, 
though built of white marble, has obtained that 
di.stiuction from being curiously lined with 
ivory, and inlaid with a profusion of gems, to 
imitate natural flowers, bordered by a silver 
foliage on motber-of-pearl. Near the city wall 
is a l^ntiful tank, or small lake, called Koka- 
rea, a mile in circumference, lined with hewn 
stone, and a flight of steps all round. There 
are four entrances, through gateways, adorned 
with cupolas supported on pillars. In the 


' middle of the lake is an island, in which are a 
' summer palace and email pleasure-ground, 

I Access to this retreat was gamed by a bridge 
I of forty-eight arches, now dilapidated. Two 
miles from the city, on the banks of the Sabur- 
'muttee, is the Sbahbagh, or royal garden, a 
1 summer palace, built by Sbahjehan, when he 
governed Guzerat as viceroy of bis father Je- 
hangir. It is an extensive structure, of com- 
plicated plan ; and though now little more 
than a collection of ruins, plainly ajjpears to 
have been constructed with great cost, and in 
an elegant taste. The gardens everywhere had 
abundance of the finest water, from fountains 
and aqueducts supplied by the Saburmuttee j 
and though they are much defaced, they still 
contain a great number of fine shrubs, and 
trees of great age and size. Abinedabad was 
formerly celebrated fur its commerce and manu- 
factures in cloths of gold and silver, fine silk 
and cotton fabrics, articles of gold, silver, steel, 
enamel, mother-of-pearl, lacquered ware, and 
fine wood-work. Excellent paper was also 
made here, and there were many artists in por- 
trait-painting and miniatures. The trade in 
indigo, cotton, and opium was very great. But 
all this prosperity was swept away by the 
! rapacity of the Mahrattas ; and the competi- 
j tion of British goods, so much lower in price 
than those of India, must effectually prevent 
I the revival of the manufacturing industry of 
' this place. In other respects, this city may 
yet attain its former flourishing condition, as 
the Bombay and Baroda Bailway is destined to 
pass close to its walls. 

The city was founded in the year 1412, by 
Ahmed Shah, of Guzerat, on the site of the 
more ancient city of Yessavul. In 1572 it 
was, with the rest of Guzerat, subjugated by 
Akbar. The decay of the realm of Delhi, and 
the rise of the Mahrattas, led to further 
changes. As early as 1737 the authority of the 
court of Delhi in Guzerat was no more than 
nominal, and various leaders, Mussulnmn and 
Mahrattas, • contended for the possession of 
Alimedabad. In the year last named, it fell 
into the bands of two of these coinlmtants, 
who, though of different creeds, had united 
their army for the i>romotion of their personal 
interests, and now exercised an equal share of 
authority, and divided the revenues between 
them. 'Die Mahratta chief (Dammajcc Gui- 
cowar) having subsequently been imprisoned 
by the Peishwa, the agent of his Mogul partner 
took advantage of hia absence, to u.surp the 
whole power of the city, permitting Damma- 
jee’s collector to realize his master’s pecuniary 
cLaima Dammajee, on obtaining his liberty, 
united his forces with those of I^gonath Bao 
(a name well known in the history of that 
period), who was engaged in an expedition for 
establishing the Peishwa’s claims in Guzerat ; 
and the combined armies gained posHesBion of 
Ahmedabad in 1755. In 1780 it was stormed 
and captured by a British force under General 
Goddard, The British, however, did not then 
retain it. The place returned to the Mahrat- 
13 
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taa, with whom It remained until 1818, when, 
on the overthrow of the Peishwa, it reverted 
to the British government. On its present 
condition there is little more to remark. The 
cftj walls, which have been already noticed, 
were thoroughly repaired in 1834, at a cost of 
250,000 rupees. An ample supply of water is 
raised from the river, and distributed through- 
out the city by means of pipes. The popula- 
tion is said to amount to 130,000 inhabitants. 
One of the government EngUeb schools has 
been establisbed in this town, which was 
opened on the let January, 1846, under a 
native instructor, who obtained high distinc- 
tion at the examination of the El])hinstone 
Institution in 1845. The inhabitants of Ah- 
niedahad had particularly distinguished them- 
selves by their exertions to erect a school- 
house ; and having raised a sum of 4,397 
nJ])ec9, wliich, with the addition of a small 
grant from the Board of Education, was suffi- 
cient for the purpose, the building was com- 
pleted, under the superintendence of the go- 
vernment engineer. Govenunent vernaculaT 
schools have also been established in this town. 
In 1848 a new church was constructed, at an 
expense of about 12,000 rupees. Ahmedabad 
is distant from Bombay, N., 290 miles ; from 
Poona, N.W., 320; from Delhi, S.W., 490; 
from Calcutta, W., 1,020. Lat. 23°, long. 
72° 36'. 

AHMED KHAN, in the British district of 
Kurrachee, in the province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, a town on the route from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, seventy miles north- 
east of the fonner. Lat. 25° 26', long. 67” 54'. 

AHMEDNUGGUR — A British collec- 
torate within the jurisdiction of the presidency 
of Bombay. Including the sub-coUectorate of 
Njissick, it is bounded on the north by Cun- 
deish, on the east by the Nizam’s dominions, 
on the south-east by Sbolapoor, on the south 
and south-west by Poona, and on the west by 
Tannah and by some of tlie petty states tribu- 
tary to the Guicowar. It extends from lat. 
18° 10' to 20'' 30', and from long, 73° 29' to 
75° 37', and is 179 miles in length from north- 
west to south-east, and 100 miles in breadth ; 
it contains an area of 9,931 square miles, and 
has a jmpulation of 995,585. The principal 
geographical feature of this tract is the chain 
of ghauts which runs along a considerable 
portion of its western boundary, throwing out 
numerous spurs or ridges from its eastern side. 
Between the ridges are table-lands of greater 
or less extent, descending in vast terraces of 
various degrees of elevation above the sea. 
Those terraces have a general and gradual 
inclination towards the south-east, indicated 
by the courses of the rivers, which take that 
direction. The Great Indian Peninsula Kail- 
way traverses the north-eastern section of the 
collectorate. It is also intersected by the 
Bombay and Agra road, which enters the 
Ahmednuggur district at the Tull Ghaut, and 
quits it at iho Chandore Ghaut. There is also 


a rofld oonneeting Poona, vid Seroor, with the 
town of Ahmednuggur, and continued thence 
for some distance towards Malliganm ; another 
between Poona and Narrayengaam, which is 
to be carried on to Nassick. Inere are besides 
various cross-roads, connecting diflPerent towus 
throughout the collectorate. With a view to 
the production of wool of superior character, 
sheep-farms were established by the govern- 
ment in 1886, in the neighbourhood of Ahmed- 
nuggUT ; but after the lapse of eleven years, 
during which period the experiment had been 
in progress, it became obvious that it was 
attended with little advantage, and the farms 
were ordered to be abolished. Except in the 
town of Yeola, celebrated for its silk fabrics, 
of which it exports annually to the value of 
about 60,000 rupees, the only manufacture 
consists of the coarsg cloths of the country. 

AHMEDNUGGUR. — The principal town 
of the British collectorate of the same name, 
presidency of Bombay. The town, or petta, 
IB surrounded by a wall of no great height, and 
within it by an immense prickly-pear hedge, 
about twenty feet high. ‘'No human being 
can pass it without cutting it down, and this 
is a matter of the utmost difficulty, as it pre- 
sents on every side the strongest and most 
pointed thorns imaginable. Being full of sap, 
fire will not act upon it, and the assailants, 
while employed in clearing it, would be ex- 
po.sed to tlie enemy’s matchlocks from behind, 
so that it is stronger than any abbatis or other 
barrier that can be conceiv^.” The fort is 
about 1,000 yards from the town, and is built 
entirely of stone. It is of an oval ground-plan, 
alx)Ut a mile in circumference, with a vast num- 
ber of large round towers. The town contains 
an English church. In 1849 a commodious 
dlmnnsalah, or place for the accommodation 
of travellers of all persuasions, capable of con- 
taining 250 persons, was erected by funds 
raised from the subscriptions of the native 
and European inhabitants. A good supply of 
water is obtained by means of aqueducts. An 
English school and several vernacular semi- 
naries have been established in the town by 
the government. 

Ahmednuggur was founded in 1494 by 
Ahmud Nizam Shah, originally an officer of 
the Balimani state, who, on the breaking up 
of that government, assumed the title and 
authority of a sovereign, and fixed Lis capital 
at this place, named after its founder. It was 
built on the site of a more ancient town, 
called Bingar. Ahmud Nizam Shah died in 
1508, and was succeeded by bis son Boorhan 
Nizam Shah. In bis reign the state attained 
high prosperity, until he met with a great 
defeat in 1546, from Ibraliim Adil Shah, king 
of Beejapoor. Boorhan Nizam Shah died in 
1553, and was succeeded by his son Husain 
Nizam Shah. This prince, in 1562, also suf- 
fered a very severe defeat from the king of 
Beejapoor, and lost several hundred elephants 
and 660 pieces of cannon ; amongst them was 
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the great gun now at Beejapoor, and conai- 
dered to be one of the largest pieces of brass 
ordnance in the world. This king of AhiBed- 
naggor was subsequentlj confederated with 
the kings of Beejapoor, Golkonda, andBeedur, 
against Bajah Bajn of Bija^anagar, who, in 
1664, was defeated, made prisoner, and put to 
death in cold blood at Talikot, in the present 
British district of Belgaum. Husain Nizam 
Shah died in 1565, and was succeeded by his 
son Murtaza Nizam Shah, nicknamed Divana, 
or the Insaue, from the extravagance of his 
conduct. He was in 1688 cruelly murdered 
by his son Miran Husain Nizam Shah, who, 
having reigned ten months, was deposed and 
put to death. He was succeeded by his 
nephew Ismail Nizam Shah, who, after a reign 
of two years, was deposed by his own father, 
who succeeded by the title of Burhan Nizam 
Shah II. To this prince, who died in 1594, 
succeeded his son Ibrahim Nizam Shah, who, 
after a reign of four months, was killed in 
battle against the king ol Beejapoor, and 
Ahmud, a reputed relative, was raised to the 
throne ; but as it was soon after ascertained 
that he was not a lineal descendant, he "was ex- 
pelled the city, and Bahadur Shah, the infant 
son of Ibrahim Nizam Shah, was placed on 
the throne under the influence of bis great- 
aunt Chand Bibi (widow of Ally Adil Shah, 
king of Beejapoor, and sister of Murtaza 
Nizam Shah, of Ahmednuggur), a woman of 
heroic spirit, who, when the city was besieged 
by Muiad, the son of Akbar, in person de- 
fended the breach which had been made in 
tlie rampart, and giving the assailants a san- 
guinary repulse, compelled them to raise the 
siege. TTiese events took place in 1 595. In 
1599, Prince Daniel Mirza, son of Akbar, at 
the bead of that monarch’s forces, besieged 
the city of Ahmednuggur, and after Chand 
Bibi had been murdered in a sedition, stormed 
the place, massacred moat within it, and made 
prisoner the infant king, who was confined in 
the fort of Gwalior. Though the capital was 
thus taken, nominal kings of Ahmednuggur 
continued to hold feeble and precarious sway 
until 1636, when Shahjeban totally and finally; 
uprooted the monarchy. In 1759 the city j 
was, for a sum of money, betrayed to the 
Peishwa by the commandant holding it for 
the government of Delhi.. In 1797 it was 
ceded by the Peishwa to the Mahratta chief 
Dowlut Row Scindia. In 1803 it was invested 
by a British force under General Wellesley, 
and surrendered after a feeble resistance of 
two days. It was, however, shortly after 
given up to the Peishwa, but the fort was 
a^in occupied by the British in 1817, by 
virtue of the treaty of Poona. On the fall of 
the Peishwa, Ahmednuggur became the seat 
of the local government of the coUectorate of 
the same name. The city of Ahmednuggur 
in 1819 was reputed to have a population of 
above 20,000 persons, and its prosperity has 
been rapidly progressive since it has been 
under British rule. Distant from Bombay, 


E., 122 miles ; from Poona, N.E,, 71 ; 

S.W., 250; Hyderabad, N.W„ 280 ; Nag- 
pore, S.W., 325 ; Calcutta, by Nagpore, 
S.W,, 930; Delhi, by Mhow, 680. Bat, 
19‘ 6', long. 74“ 46'. 

AHMEDNUGGUR, in the British district 
of Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route fromCoel to Furrackabad, 
thirty-three miles south-east of the former ; it 
has a population amounting to 6,740. Bat. 
27° 44', long. 78° 38'. 

I AHMEDNUGGUR.— A Rajpoot district of 
the Myhee Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, 
(politically connected with the presidency of 
Bombay. In the year 1790, the then ruler of 
Edur severed this tract of territory from the 
remainder of his dominions, and bestowed it 
as a separate principality upon- his secoad son 
Sugram Sing. The revenue of the petty state, 
including that of the feudal chieftains, was 
estimated in 1847 at 7,000t. per annum, of 
which the rajah’s share amounted to 5,000/. 
The British connection with this state com- 
menced in the arrangement made with the 
Baroda government in 1820, under which the 
Guicowar stipulated to withdraw his troops 
from the Myhee Caunta, and the British 
government engaged to collect the Guicowar’a 
dues free of expense to that prince. The 
amount of tribute from Ahmednuggur is 895/. 
per annum. In 1835, the death of tlie rajah 
gave rise to a case of suttee, performed at 
midnight, in defiance of the representations of 
the political commiBsion ; the British troops 
were fired upon, and their European officer. 
Lieutenant Lewis, wounded. Tlierite of suttee 
has been since formally abolished in the Myhee 
Caunta, The rajah of Joudpore dying in the 
year 1841 without male issue, led to numerous 
intrigues in regard to the succession, which 
finally terminated in the election of Tukht 
Sing, the rajah of Ahmednuggur, to the throne 
of Marwar or Jondpore, His possessions in 
the Myhee Caunta were thereupon claimed by 
the ruler of Edur, the’ representative of the 
senior branch of the family, both as the feudal 
superior, and as the nearest collateral heir. 
The validity of the claim was recognised by 
the British government, and the possessions of 
Ahmednuggur are now merged in the state of 
Edur. 

AHMEDNUGGUR.— The principal town 
of the district of the same name, ia the Myhea 
Caunta division of Guzerat, presidency of 
Bombay, It is situated on the banks of the 
stream named the Haut Muttee, in an exten- 
sive plain, and surrounded by the remains of 
a fine old stone waJL There is a fort within 
the area, but it has been allowed to fall to 
ruin. Population 9,000. Distant north from 
Baroda ninety-one miles. Ijat, 23° 34', long, 

73 ° r. 

AHMEDPOOE. — A town in the Sinde 
Sagur Dooab division of the Punjab, situated 
on the right bank of the Chenaub, thirty-seven 
16 
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miles north-east of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 84', 
long. 71° 48'. 

AHMEDPOOB. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawnlpoor. It is sometimes called 
Barra, or “the great,” to distinguish it from 
Ahmedpoor Chuta, or “the little,” in the 
same country. There is a large and lofty 
mosque, with four tall minarets ; but the 
private houses are in geneml meanly built of 
mud. Ahmedpoor has manufactures of match- 
locks, gunpowder, cotton, and silk. The 
population is estimated by Hough at 30,000. 
Lat. 29° 10', long. 71° 21'. 

AHMEDPOOR ClIUTA, or “THE 
LITTLE.” — A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpoor. Before the annexation of Sub- 
zulcdte to the Bhawulpoor territory in 1843, 
Ahmedpoor was the frontier town toward.-; 
8inde. Distant south-west from Bhawulpoor 
129 miles. Lat. 28° 16', long. 70° 13'. 

AH MOOD, in the British district of Broach, 
presidency of liombay, a town twenty-one miles 
north of Broach, and thirty miles south-west 
of Baroda. Lat. 21° 59', long, 72° 53'. 

AHMUDGUBII. — A town with a fort in 
the British district of Boolundshuhur, lleut.- 
gov. of tlie N.W. Provinces, sixty miles south- 
east of Delhi. Lat. 28° 14', long. 78° IT. 

AHOO, or AHU. — ^A small river of Malwa, 
rising about lat, 24° 5', long. 76“ 1'. It holds 
a sinuous course, bub gcuomlly in a northerly 
direction ; and forming a junction with the 
small river Amjar, at a short distauce below 
the confluence, falls into the Kali Sindh, on 
the left side, at Gagroun, in lat. 24° 36', long. 
76° 19', The Ahoo is crossed by means of a 
ford, on tbo route from Neemuch to Saugor, 
at Bulwara. 

.AHBOEAH. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the Britisli 
district of Mirzapore, a town twelve miles 
south-east of Chunar, twenty south of Benares. 
Lat, 26° 2', long. 83°. 

AHTOOR, in tho British district of Salem, 
presidency of Mailraa, a town on the route 
from Salem to Cuddalore, thirty miles east of 
the former. Lat. 11° 36', long. 78° 39'. 

AIKOTA, in the territory of the native 
state of Cochin, a towm at the northern extre- 
mity of the island of Vaipn, or Vipeen, 
bounded for the moat part by the Back- 
water, as the British denominate the extensive 
shallow lake or estuary formed by numerous 
streams flowing from the Western Ghauts. 
It is described by Bartolomeo as “ a fortified 
town, with a very ancient harbour, where, 
according to tradition, St. Thomas once 
landed.” In the latter part of the eighteenth 
century it was held by the Dutch. On occa- 
sion of the war in 179(b between Tippoo Snltan 
and tlie British, this place was garrisoned by 
the forces of the East-India Coinpiny. Dis- 
tance from Cocliin, north, fifteen jtiilos ; from 
Bangalore, south-west, 220, Lat. 10° 10', 
long. 76° 15'. 


AIRWAS, or AHEERWAS, in the terri- 
tory of Indore, or possessions of Holkar’a 
fiimHy, a decay^ town with ruinous fort, in 
Malwa, on the southefn frontier, towards the 
Dhar territory, held by a petty Goond rajah. 
It is sitmite in a rugged tract, amidst deep and 
scarcely penetrable jungle and forest ; and 
from this circumstance, as well as from the 
expectation of succour fixjm the fellow-feeling 
of the rajah, it was sought as the last lurking- 
place of Cheetoo, the notorious Pindaree chie^ 
i after he h.ad been hunted from his other places 
of concealment by the indefatigable pursuit of 
the British in 1816 ; and here “be met a most 
appropriate end, being slain in the jungles by 
a tiger.” Airwas is distant north of Bombay 
350 miles. Lat. 22“ 31', long. 76° 31'. 

AJEE, a river in Kattywar, rising in lat. 
22“ 10', long. 70° 52', and flowdng in a north- 
westerly direction, falls into the Gulf of Cutch: 
the total length of its course is about sixty 
miles. 

AJEETMALL, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
towTi twenty-five miles south-east of Etawa, 
Sn|)[)lies and water are abundant. Lat. 26“ 33', 
long. 79° 23'. 

AJI, or HADJEE. — A river rising in tho 
British district llamgurh, about lat. 24° 32', 
long. 86° 10'. It takes a coui’se south-e.ast 
for twenty-five miles through that district, and 
for six miles tlirough Monghecr, and nulwe- 
quently passes into the British district Beer- 
bhoom, through which it continues in asoutherly 
tlirection for sixty miles, wheu it takes a coume 
east, which it continues to hold along the 
Bouthem boundary for ninety miles, until it 
falls into the Bhagrutteo, on the right side, at 
Cutwa, in lat. 23" 39', long. 88° 9'. Ihe upf>er 
part of its course lies through a tract rich in 
coal and iron. It is navigable for about ten 
w'eeks during the peri(Klical rains of autumn ; 
and advantage is taken of that favourable time 
to send down coal and iron to C.alcutta. Ac- 
cording to jKtpular notion, “whatever man 
bathes in its waters thereby becomes iiucon- 
querable.” 

AJMERE. — The principal place of the 
Brili.sh district of the s.arne name, a city of 
great antiquity and celebrity. It is situate in 
a valley, or rather basin, which, though rocky, 
is very picturesque and beautiful, and sur- 
rounded by hills. On the base and lower slope 
of one of the hills the town is built. It is 
surrounded by a wall of stone. There are five 
lofty and strong gateways in a beautiftil style 
of architecture, ail on the north and west sides. 
The town contains several mosques and tem- 
ples, built in a massive style of architecture. 
Tho houses of the wealthy are very spacious 
and well built, and some of the streets are 
wide and handsome ; hut the generality are 
narrow and greatly deficient in cleanliness, 
though in this respect tlie place has the ad- 
vantage over the towns of native states ; and 
ou tho whole the habitations of the poorer 
16 
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clAssea are more commodious than ordinary. 
Beyond the city walls are the remains of an 
antique Jain temple, on the lower part of 
Taragurh, a mountein rising over the town on 
the north-eaet South of the town is an exten^ 
sive piece of artificial water, called the Ana- 
Sagnr, formed by damming up some torrents by 
means of a bund 600 yards long by 100 yards 
broad. In the rainy season the circumference 
of the Ana-Sagar is upwards of six miles. 
Until within the last few years, unless the 
periodical rains were heavy, the lake was 
not invariably filled. In 1846, measures for 
inerting the supply were completed, by 
turning into the lake the stream fion. the 
Ajeipall hills ; and no inconvenience has been 
subsequently experienced from the scarcity of 
water. The river Looni, the name implying 
“salt,” has its origin in this lake; its stream 
is not, however, sedt at its egress. The bund, 
or dyke, was constructed by Ana Deva, sove- 
reign of Ajmere, probably about the close of 
the eleventh century. Visola Deva, who 
reigned about a century earlier, excavated the 
Beesila Talao, another artificial lake, situate a 
mile north-east of the former, and half a mile 
east of the city of Ajmere. The form is a 
regular oval, the bank of which, originally 
faced all round with stone, is two miles and a 
half in circumference. Beyond the city wall 
is the ruinous palace of Shall Jehan. Another, 
of Akbar, has been converted into an arsenal, 
the powder-magazine of which, amply stored, 
must, in the event of explosion, produce the 
most awful consequences to the town. Ajmere 
is tire seat of a Biiiish political agency. The 
city, on account of the inclination of its site, 
has peculiar facilities for drainage, but the 
habits of the population defy the efforts for 
enforcing cleanliness made by the police, 
though active and vigilant. THie jail, an old 
Mahomedan building, some hundred yards 
outside the town- wall, but in an airy and 
healthy situation, contains, it is said, on an 
average, 150 prisoners, generally of the preda- 
tory tribes ; they are employed on the public 
works, but the result of their labour is trifling. 
Tire climate of the town and its environs, 
though in the end of spring and the beginning 
of summer very hot, is in general healthy. 
Small-pox sometimes prevails to a wide and 
fatal extent, its desolating effects being in- 
creased by the inattention of the people to 
cleanliness, and their neglect of vaccination. 
The hospital is a small building near them.aga- 
zine, and has a central ward thirty feet by 
twenty. There is no recent return of the 
population of this town : in 1837 it was stated 
to bo upwards of 23,000, and it is believed 
that the place has been progressively im- 
proving since it came under British rule, a 
course still in operation. Passing from legend 
to history, we find it recorded that the rajah 
of Ajmere confederated, in the year 1008, with 
those of Lahore, Oojein, Gwalior, Kalinjer, 
Kauowj, and Delhi, to repel the invasion of 
Mahmo^ of Ghuzni, by wljom the allied army 
D ' 


was utterly routed. At the lime of the Mus- 
sulman invasion in 1191, under Muliammed 
Shediabuddiu, monaroh of Ghoor, Prithwi Rao, 
who held the combined rule of Ajmere and of 
Delhi, was the most powerful sovereign of 
India. He, at the head of a vast army, met 
the invader near Thanesur, and overthrew him 
with great slaughter, Mubammed himself es- 
caping from the field with much difficiilty, and 
severely wounded. The Mussulman, however, 
subsequently renewing the invasion, with the 
advantages of greater experience, and an army 
better disciplined, was met by Prithwi Rao at 
Tirouri, near Thanesur, where a desperate 
battle took place, in which the Hindoos were 
routed with great loss, and their rajah, being 
made prisoner, was, it is said, put to death. 
The conqueror, following up his success, took 
the city of Ajmere, put numbers of the inha- 
bitants to the sword, and enslaved the rest, 
assigning the devastated country to a relative 
of the overthrown rajah, under stipulation of 
a heavy tribute. Akbar acquired Ajmere, in 
1659, without a battle, or any resistance, and 
under his territorial, fiscal, and military ar- 
rangements, the city became the principal 
place of a very extensive province of the same 
name, which, according to the Ayeen Akbery, 
included Mewar, or the present state of 
Oodeypore ; Marwar, or the present state of 
Joudpore ; and Haraoti, including the present 
states of Boondee and Kota. On the diamem- 
bennent of the empire of Delhi, subsequent to 
the invasion of Ahmed Shah Durani, Ajmere 
shared in the confusion of the general struggle, 
And ultimately fell into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas. In 1809, Doulut Rao Sindia conferred 
its government on the brother of Bappoo 
Sindia, and it became the head-quarters of 
plnodering operations in Jeypore and Joud- 
pore. In 1817, at the commencement of the 
war, a British force was ordered to Ajmere, 
and the town and territory were afterwards 
formally ceded to the East-India Company. 
Ajmere is distant from Bombay, N., by Mhow 
and Neemucb, 677 miles; from Delhi, S.W., 
by Nusserabad, 258 ; from Calcutta, N.W., by 
Allahabad, 1,039. Lat. 26'' 29', long. 74'’ 43 . 

AJMERE. — A British district under tlie 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
bounded on the east by the Rajpoot states of 
KJsbengurh and Jeypore ; on the south by ’ 
the territory of Mewar ; on the west and 
north-west by British Mairwara and Joudpore. 
It lies between lat. 25'’ 43' — 26° 42", long. 
74° 22' — 76° S3' ; is 80 miles in length from 
soutlj-east to north-west, and 60 in breadth. 
The area is 2,029 square miles. The south- 
east part is in general sandy and rather level, 
yet not without inequalities in some pWa, 
forming irregular ranges of no great height or 
length. Ill the north, the north-west, and tlie 
west, are many hills and mountains, either 
connected with the great AravulJi range, or 
forming part of it. They are considered of 
priiniiive formation, and are schistose in the 
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greAteet proportion, the strata lying obliquely, 
dip])ing from east to west. Th© summit, rising 
above the city of Ajmere, and having an esti- 
mated elevation of more than 1,000 feet above 
the valley at its base, or upwards of 3,000 feet 
above the sea, is proliably the loftiest in that 
part of the range. The mountain of Taragurh 
contains lodes of carbonate of lead, worked 
from time immemorial by the natives. The 
demand for the article is, however, so small, 
that little if any profit is derived from the 
working. There are also ores of manganese in 
the sanje mountain, and indications of copper, 
besides some lodes of ore of that metal in situ. 
Iron ore is abundant, and yields a metal of 
good quality. The sail in many places is 
much impregnated with mirieial salts, espe- 
cially carbonate of soda. From this cause, 
the water of the Korce, the only river, cannot 
be used for drinking, or any alimentary pur- 
j OSes, except during the periodical rains, at 
which time only it becomes a wide stream, 
Kisiiig in the territory of Mewar or Oodey- 
pore, about lal. if*'" 32', long. 73° 58', it takes 
a course generally east, flows along the 
southern boundary of the <listrict for about 
thirty miles, and subsequently through it for 
the same distance, and join.s the Bauas on the 
eastern frontier. TIjc other streams are mere 
rain-torrents, very full and impetuous in wet 
weather, but S(ton subsiding. The Looni, 
which falls into the (Julf of Cutcb, may be 
said to have its origin in an artificial lake or 
lank cnlled the Ana-Sagar. The stream, 
under the name of the t^agar-M utti, flows first 
to the Besila Talao, another artificial piece oT 
water. T'heiice it flows on, till at Govindghur 
it is joined by the Sarasvati from Foslikur, a 
third artificial lake, and at this confluence 
takee the name of Ijooni. There are no 
natural lakes in Ajmere, but tanks or artificial 
V)odie8 of water abound. The principal are 
those 'just named; the Ana-Sagar and the 
Besila Talao, at the city of Ajmere, and the 
lake of Boslikur, three or four miles to the 
north-w'est of it. I’he general elevation of 
the plain of Ajmere has been estimated at 
2,000 feet above tlie sea. The entire popula- 
tion, as returned by a recent census (1848), 
wnounte to 224,801 ; something more than 
110 to the square mile. Of the above number, 
118,533 are retunied ns Hindoo agricultural ; 
79,070 as Hindoo non-agricultural ; 7,172 
Mfthoraedans and others not being Hindoos, 
agricultural ; and 20,116 non-agricultural. The 
Buperintendent reports that the population was 
taken by native officers, and that it “may be 
considered as an approximation to the truth.” 

AJBA. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapore, uuder the administration and con- 
trol of the presidency of Bombay ; distant 
south from Kolapore forty miles. Bat. 16° 8', 
long. 74° 17'. 

AKAR. — A town in the territory of Nag- 

n 'e, distant north from Konkeir forty miles, 
t. 20° 50', long. 81° 32'. 


AKAYA.— A village situate on the left 
bank of the Kuladyne river, twenty milea 
west of the town of Arracan. Bat. 20° 49, 
long. 93° 7'. 

AKBAKPOO^ in the British district of 
Mnudlai.sir, within the ten itory of Indore, a 
town on the route from Bombay to Indore, 
forty-three miles south-west of the latter. 
Bat. 22“ S', long. 75° 33'. 

AKBAEPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Cawnpore to Etawa, and twenty-eight miles 
west of the former; population 6,330. Tlie 
road in this part of the route is rather good. 
I.at. 2C'’ 22', long. 80°, 

AKBARPOOR, in the British district of 
SLahjahanpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and forty-two 
miles south-east of the former. The road in 
this part of the route ia rather good, the country 
open, level, and cultivated. Bat. 27° 43', long. 
79° 43'. 

AKBERPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village situate on the river 
Tons (cfistem), thirty -five miles south-east of 
Faizabad, 105 south-east of Bucknow. Butter 
estimates the population at 1,000, of whom 
I two-thirds are Mussulmans, most of them 
j weavers. Bat. 26° 28', long. 82° 35'. 

! AKBURABAD, in the native state of 
Kampoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a towir on the north-eastern route from the 
town of Itampoor to Nngina, and twenty 
miles north of the former. Xjat. 29° 5, 
long. 79° 4'. 

AKBURABAD, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Coel, 
twelve miles south-east of the latter. Bat. 
27° 48', long. 78° 21'. 

j AKBURPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaou, lieut. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village at the eastern base of a rocky range 
of hills of saxidstone formation, largely inter- 
mixed with quartz. Distance south from 
Delhi 56 miles. Lat. 27° 52', long. 77° 10'. 

AKBURPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut .-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttra cantonment 
to. Delhi, and 'sixteen miles north-west of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
rather heavy. Bat. 27° 39, long. 77° 37'. 

AKDIRAH, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, on the route from Nusseerabad to Deeaa, 
and 141 miles south-west of the former. The 
surrounding country is gravelly, and though 
occasionally diversified with a few small hills, 
is in general level. The road in this part of 
the route is firm and good. Bat. 25° 23', 
long. 73° 17'. 

AKHA. — A tribe inhabiting the mouu- 
tainoufi country situated on the northein 
boundary of Assam, and the eastern boundary 
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of Bhotan. The centre of the tract ia about 
lat. 27° ICr, long. 92“ 40'. 

AKHUNDI, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Balmer to the 
city of Joudpore, and fifty-two milee east of 
the former. It ifl situate six miles north of 
the right bank of the river Loni, in a low 
Bwampy country, liable to be laid under water 
by the Inundation of tliat river during the 
rainy season, when the road becomes deep 
and difficult. Lat. 25" 59', long. 72° 14'. 

AKKAWARRUM. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam. Distant 
east from Hyderabad 59 miles. Lat. 17° 15', 
long, 79° *26’. 

AKKERI. — See Eekairee. 

AKLT, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a 
village on the route from Pokhurn to Balmer, 
and twenty-six miles north of the latter place. 
The road in this part of the route is good, 
being over a plain, though barren, country. 
Lat. 26” 4', long, 71" 24'. 

AKLONEE. — A town in the native state 
ofGwalioT’, or pofssessions of Scindia, distant 
south-east from Agra fifty miles. Lat. 26° 35', 
long. 78° 37'. 

AKLOO.T, in the Briti.sh territory of Sat- 
tara, ])residency of Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the Neera river, seventy miles 
east of Sattara. Lat. 17° 52', long. 75“ 5'. 

AKNUR, in the Northern Punj.ab (terri- 
tory of Ghol.ab Singh), is situate on the banks 
of the Chenaub, here a very large river. At 
the beginning of August, when largest, it wjis 
found by Broome and Cunningham to have 
seven channels, the broadest 920 yards wide, 
some of the others breast-deep, and all having 
very rapid streams. The Chenaub is navi- 
gable downwards from a point a short distance 
above Aknur to the sea. The town, though 
mostly iu ruins, has a very fine and picturesque 
appearance when viewed from without, the 
remains of the old palace being strikingly^ 
contrasted with the buildings of the new fort. 
Here ia a ferry over the river. Aknur is 
situated at the base of the lowest or most 
southern range of the Himalaya, where it first 
rises above the plain of the Punjaub, Lat. 
32° 60', long. 74° 60'. 

AKOAT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate in one of the 
recently-sequestrated provinces of the king- 
dom. Distant west from EllichpcKjr thirty- 
two miles. Lat 21° 3', long. 77° 9'- 

AKOLAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant north from 
Jaolnah twenty miles. Lat. 20° 6', long. 
76° 2'. 

AKORAH, in the British district of Pe- 
shawur, one of the divisions of the Punjab, a 
town situated on the right bank of the i^bool 
river, a tributary to the Indus, and on the 
route from Attock to Peshawur, twelve miles 
north-west of the former. Lat, 34°, long. 
72° 10'. 


AKOREE, in Bundelound, in the British 
territory of Jaloun, a small town on the route 
from Calpee to Jbansi, thirty-five miles south- 
west of the former. It has water and supplies 
in abundance. Lat. 25° 57', long. 79° 20'. 

AKOUNAH. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant north from Oude fifty miles. 
Lat. 27° 29', long. 82°. 

AK.OWLAH, in Hyderabad, or the terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town in one of the 
recently ceded districts, on the route from 
Nagpore to Aurangabad, 142 miles south-west 
of former, 122 north-east of latter. It is a 
considerable place, with high and handsome 
w’alls, and the numerous ruins contiguous to 
it indicate that it must have formerly been 
mucli more considerable. Distance from 
Hyderabad, north-we.st, 250 miles ; from 
Bombay, north-east, 300. Lat. 20° 40', long. 
77° 2'. 

AKRA. — A town in the Daman division of 
the Punjab : it is situated on the left bank of 
the small river Gomhela, a tributary of the 
Indus, fifty-seven miles north from Dera 
Ismael Khan. Lat. 32“ 36', long. 70" 33', 
AKRAUNEE PERGUNNAH.— A tract 

of British territory under the presidency of 
Bombay, situate between the two branches of 
the Satpooia mountains, bounded on the north 
by the Nerbudda ,- on the east by the Bur- 
wani state and Torun M.al ; on tho south by 
the Soottampore and Kookurmoonda per- 
gunn.ahs ; and on tho west by the state of Raj 
Peepla. It extends from lat. 2i° 39' to hit. 
22° 4', and from long. 73” 48' to long. 74° 30'. 
It is about fifty miles in length from east to 
west, and about twenty at its greatest bread th. 

I A KULKOTE, within the political jurisdic- 
tion of tlie government of Bombay, a town, 
with annexed territory, in the southern Mah- 
ratta country, held in jaghire from the East- 
India Company by a petty chief styled rajah, 
who was formerly tributary to the rajah of 
Sattara. This prince is bound to furnish a 
contingent of cavalry to the British govern- 
ment. A proposal made by the latter to com- 
mote the obligation for a pecuniary payment 
has been met by a refusal on the part of the 
rajah. Distant from Bombay, S.E., 250 miles. 
Lat. 17° 30', long. 76° 16'. 

AKYAB, or ARRACAN PROPER.— A 
district of Arracan, bounded on the north by 
Chittagong, on the west by the Bay of Bengal, 
on the east by the Yoomadonng mountains, 
and on the south by the island of Ramree and 
numerous creeks aud estuanes. It lies be- 
tween lat. 20° — 21° 33', long. 92° 12' — 94°. 
Its area is about 6,000 miles, and it is the 
I largest of the three provinces of Arracan, It 
is in general flat, but along the sea-shore some 
low ridges hills run parallel with the sea, 
and to the north and east its boundary is 
formed by high ranges, over which are several 
passes to Chittagong and Ava. The valley, 
which constitutes the principal part of the 
19 
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greatest proportion, the strata lying obliquely, 
dipping from east to west. The summit, rising 
above the city of Ajmere, and having an esti- 
mated elevation of more than 1,000 feet above 
the valley at its base, or upwards of 3,000 feet 
above the sea, is probably the loftiest in that 
part of therajige. The mountain of Taragnrh 
contains lodes of carbonate of lead, worked 
from time immemorial by the natives. The 
demand for the article is, however, so small, 
that little if any profit is derived from the 
working. There are also ores of manganese in 
the same mountain, and indications of copper, 
besides some lodes of ore of that metal in situ. 
Iron ore is abundant, and yields a metal of 
good quality. Tire soil in many places is 
much impregnated with minei-al salts, espe- 
cially carbonate of soda. Froin this cause, 
the water of the Koree, the only river, cannot 
be used for drinking, or any alimentary pur- 
poses, except during the yjcriodical rains, at 
which time only it becomes a wide stream. 
Kising in llie territory of Mewar or Oodey- 
pore, al>out lat, 2.0'" 32', long. 73° 58', it takes 
a course generally east, flows along the 
southern boundary of the district for about 
thirty miles, and 8ul)sequeiitly through it for 
the same distance, and joins the Banas on the 
eastern frtmticr. The other streams are mere 
rain- torrents, veiy full and impetuous in wet 
weather, but soon subsiding. ITie Looni, 
which falls into the Gulf of Cutch, may be 
said to have its origin in an artificial lake or 
tank called the Ana-Saga r. Hie stream, 
under the name of the Sagar-Miitti, flows first 
to the Beaila Talao, another artificial piece oT 
water. Thence it flows on, till at Goviiidghur 
it is joined by the Saras vat i from Poshkur, a 
third artificial lake, and at this confluence 
takes the name of Looni. There are no 
natural lakes in Ajmcre, but tanks or artificial 
bodies of water abound, fl'lie pi'incijial are 
those ‘just named; the Ana-Sagar and the 
Besila 'I’alao, at the city of Ajmcre, and the 
lake of iVhkur, three or four miles to the 
north-west of it. 'J’he general elevation of 
the plain of Ajinere has been estimated at 
2,000 feet above the sea. The entire popula- 
tion, as returned by a recent census (1848), 
amounts to 224,891 ; something more than 
llO to the square mile. Of the above number, 
118,533 are returned as Hindoo agricultural ; 
79,070 as Hindoo non-agriculUiral ; 7,172 
Mahoniedans and others not being Hindoos, 
agricultural ; and 20,116 non-agrlcultural. The 
superintendent reports that the population was 
taken by native officers, and that it “ may l>e 
Considered jis an approximation to the truth.” 

AJBA. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapore, under the administration and con- 
trol of the presidency of Bombay ; distant 
south from Kolapore forty miles, Lat. 16“ 8', 
long. 74° 17'. 

AKAR. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
pore, distant north from Konkeir forty mUes. 
Lat 20“ 50', long, 81“ 32'. 


A KA VA. — A village situate on the left 
bank of the Kuladyne river, twenty niiles 
west of the town of Arracan. Lat. 20 49 , 
long. 93° 7'. 

AKBARPOOR, in the British district of 
Muudlaisir, within the territory of Indore, a 
town on the route from Bombay to Indore, 
forty-three miles south-west of the latter. 
Lat. 22° 8', long. 75° 33'. 

AKBARBOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Cawnpore to Etawa, and twenty-eight miles 
west of the former ; population 6,330. The 
rood in this ]iart of the route is rather good. 
Lat. 26° 22', long. 80°. 

AKBARBOOR, in the British district of 
ShahjahanpooT, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and forty-tvyo 
miles south-east of the former, nie road in 
tfjis part of the route is rather good, the countiy 
open, level, and cultivated. Lat. 27° 48', long. 
79“ 43'. 

AKBERBOOR, in the di.strict of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village situate on the river 
Tons (eastern), thiity-five miles south-east of 
Fnizaljad, 106 south-east of Lucknow, Butter 
eatimate-s the population at 1,000, of whom 
two-thirds are Mussulmans, most of them 
weavers. Lat. 26° 28', long. 82° 35'. 

AKBURABAD, in tho native state of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the nortli-eastern route from the 
town of Rampoor to Nugioa, and twenty 
miles north of the former. Lat. 29° 5, 
long. 79° 4'. 

AKBURABAD, in tho British district of 
Allygurh, lient.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Cool, 
twelve miles south-east of the latter. Lat. 
27° 48', long. 78“ 21'. 

AKBURPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village at the eastern base of a rocky range 
of hills of sandstone formation, largely inter- 
mixed with quartz. Distance south from 
Delhi 56 miles. Lat. 27“ 52’, long. 77“ 10'. 

AKBURPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttra cantonment 
to. Delhi, and "sixteen miles north-west of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
rather heavy. Lat. 27° 39, long. 77° 37'. 

AKDIRAH, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, on the route from Nueseerabad to Deesa, 
and 141 miles south-west of the former. The 
surrounding country is gravelly, and though 
occasionally diversified with a few small hills, 
is in general level. The road in this part of 
the route is fi,rm and good. Lat. 25° 23', 
long. 73° 17'. 

AKHA. — ^A tribe inhabiting the moun- 
tainous country situated on the northern 
boundary of As^m, and the eastei’n boundary 
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of Bhotan. The centre of the tract ia about 
lat. 27° 10', long-. 92° 40'. 

AKHUNDI, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Balraer to the 
city of Joudpore, and fifty-two miles east of 
the former. It is situate sir miles north of 
the right bank of the river Loni, in a low 
BAvampy country, liable to be laid under water 
by the inundation of that river during the 
rainy season, when the road becomes deep 
and difficult, Lat. 25" 59', long. 72° 14', 

AKKAWARRUM.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam. Distant 
east from Hyderabad 59 miles, Lat. 17° 16', 
long. 79° 26', 

A KK ERL —See Eekairee. 

AKLI, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a 
village on the route from Pokhum to Balmer, 
and twenty-six miles north of the latter place. 
The road in this part of the route is good, 
being over a phain, though barren, country, 
Lat. 26" 4', long, 71° 24'. 

AKLONEE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
south-east from Agra fifty miles. Lat. 26° 35', 
long. 78° 37'. 

AKLOOJ, in the British territory of Sat- 
tara, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the Neera river, seventy miles 
east of Sattara. Lat. 17° 52', long. 76° 5'. 

AKNUR, in the Northern Punjab (terri- 
tory of Gholab Singh), is situate on the banks 
of the Chenaub, here a very large ri vcr. At 
the beginning of August, when largest, it was 
found by Broome and Cuuningham to have 
seven channels, the broadest 920 yards wide, 
some of the others breast-deep, and all having 
very rapid streams. The Chenaub is navi- 
gable downwards from a point a short distance 
above Aknur to the sea. The town, though 
mostly in ruins, has a very fine and picturesque 
appearance when -viewed from without, the 
remains of the old palace being strikingly 
contrasted with the buildings of the new fort. 
Here is a ferry over the river. Aknur is 
situated at the base of the lowest or most 
southern range of the Himalaya, where it first 
rises above the plain of tke Piinjaub. Lat. 
32° 50', long. 74" 60'. 

AKOAT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate in one of the 
recently-sequestrated provinces of the king- 
dom. Distant west from Ellichpoor thirty- 
two miles. Lat. 21° 3', long. 77° 9'. 

AKOLAH, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant north from 
Jaulnah twenty miles. Lat. 20° 6', long. 
76° 2'. 

AKORAH, in the British district of Pe- 
shawur, one of the divisions of the Pum’ab, a 
town situated on the right bank of the i^bool 
river, a tributary to the Indus, and on the 
route from Attock to Peshawur, twelve miles 
north-west of the former. Lat. 34", long, 
72° 10'. 


AKOREE, in Bundelcund, in the British 
territory of Jaloun, a small town on the route 
from Calpee to Jbansi, thirty-five miles south- 
west of the former. It has water and supplies 
in abundance. Lat. 25° 57', long. 79° 20'. 

AKOUNAH. — A town in the territory of 
Oude. distant north from Oude fifty mUes. 
Lat, 27° 29' long. 82°. 

AKOWLAII, in Hyderabad, or the terri- 
I tory of the Nizam, a town in one of the 
recently ceded districts, on the route from 
Nagpore to Aurungabad, 142 miles south-west 
of former, 122 north-east of latter. It is a 
considerable place, with high and handsome 
walls, and the numerous ruins contiguous to 
it indicate that it must have formerly been 
much more considerable. Distance from 
Hyderabad, north-west, 250 miles ; from 
Bombay, north-east, 300. Lat. 20° 40', long. 
77" 2'. 

AKRA. — A town in the Daman division of 
'the Punjab : it is situated on the left bank of 
the small river Gombela, a tributary of the 
Indus, fifty-seven miles north from Dera 
Ismael Khan. Lat. 32° 36', long. 70° 33'. 

AKRAUNEE PERGUNNAH.— A tract 
of British territory under the presidency of 
I Bombay, situate between the two branches of 
the Satpoora mo mi tains, bounded on the north 
by the Nerbudda ; on the east by the Bur- 
wani state and To run Mai ; on the south by 
the Soottampore and Kookurmoonda per- 
gunn.ahs ; and on the west by the state of Raj 
Peepla. It extends from lat. 21° 39' to lat. 
22“ 4', and from long, 73° 48' to long. 74° 30'. 
It is about fifty miles in length from east to 
west, and about twenty at its greatest breadth. 

AKULKOTE, within the political jurisdic- 
tion of the government of Bombay, a town, 
with annexed territory, in the southern Mah- 
ratta country, held in jaghire from the East- 
India Company by a petty chief styled rajah, 
who was formerly tributary to the rajah of 
Sattara, This prince is bound to furnish a 
contingent of cavalry to the British govern- 
ment. A proposal made by the latter to com- 
mute the obligation for a pecuniary payment 
has been met by a refusal on the part of the 
rajah. Distant from Bombay, S.E., 250 miles. 
Lat. 17° 30', long. 76° 16', 

AKYAB, or ARRACAN PROPER. —A 
district of Arracan, bounded on the north by 
Chittagong, on the west by tlie Bay of Bengal, 
on the east by the Yooinadoung mountains, 
and on the south by the island of Ramree and 
numerous creeks and estuaries. It lies be- 
tween lat. 20° — 21° 33', long. 92° 12' — 94°. 
Its area is about 6,000 miles, and it is the 
largest of the three provinces of Arracan. It 
is in general flat, but along the sea-shore some 
low ridges of hills run parallel with the sea, 
and to the north and east its boundary is 
formed by high ranges, over which art; several 
passes to Chittagong and Ava. The valley, 
which constitutes the principal part of the 
19 
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province, U intersected by numerous etreftms ALAKANANDA. — See AldkNUNDA. 

end tide nullahs, besides the larger rivers ALAMBARAI, ALLEMBADDY, or AL- 

Myoo, Coladyne, and ^myoo, which run LUMKADDY, iu the British district Coim- 
through it, and in the rainy season completely batore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
inundate the neighbouring country, and insu- right bank of the river Cauvery. In the his- 
late the villages in their vicinity. The soil is tory of Mysore it is mentioned as a place of 
peCTliarly adapted for the cultivation of rice, importance in 1624 ; and in the ill-planned 
which is carried to a ^eater extent here than British campaign of 1768 it was occupied by a 
in any other district in Arracan. ^ The nume- small British garrison, which was dispossessed 
rous streams and nullahs which intersect the by the troops of Hyder Ali. Distance from 
valley are hy artificial means turned to the SeringapaUm, east, sixty-five miles ; from 
purposes of irrigation. The population of the Madras, south-west, 186. Lat. 12“ 9', long, 
district amounts, it is stated, to about 177,585. 77“ 49', 


AKYAB. — The chief town of the district ALAMPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
of the same name, as well as the whole pro- pore, a decayed town on the old route from 
vince of Arracan. It was formerly called Agra to Mow, 141 miles south-west of former, 
Tset-twe, and is still known by that name 274 north-east of latter. In consequence of 
among tlie Mugli inhabitants, Tbe designs- the distractions and devastations in this part 
lion of Akyabwas derived, Lieutenant Phayre of India during the latter part of tbe last and 
supposes, from a pagv^tda situate near this the early part of the present century, most of 
spot, which was called Akhyab-dau-kun (royal the inhabitants deserted this town, and took 
jawl^ne hillock), from a jawbone of Gautama’s refuge in the neighbouring stronghold of 
beiug buried there. It is situate on the Naushahur or Modhupur. Water is obtain- 
eastern side of the island of Akyab, which is able here from numerous wells ; but supplies 
at tbe south-western extremity of the district, must be collected from the neigh boux'hooJ. 


and at the mouth of the Coladyne or Kuladyne 
river. The island is separated from the main- 
land by the Roozeekeea creek, which connects 
the river Kuladyne with Tekmyoo. It is of 
late years only that this town has been at all, 
flourishing, for previouBly to the Burmese war 
it was a paltry village, consisting only of a few 
ill-constructed bamboo huts. It is now the 
most important town in the province, cer- 
tainly in a commercial point of view, though, 
as a military station, it is superseded by 
Khyouk Phyoo. The bouses are well built 
and more substantial than the generality of 
Mogh residences, and the streets, which are 
broad and regular, are built at right angles to 
one another. Fui-ther improvements are in 
process. There is a plentiful supply of all 
kiauB of grain in tbe shops ; and articles for 
clothing, cutlery, glass, are imported from 
Bengal, and exposed for sale. Its situation is 
extremely well suited for a commercial town, 
and it is to this circumstance, probably, that 
its present prosperity is owing. Being placed 
at the entrance of the chief river of the pro- 
vince, which has an uninterrupted inland 
navigation, and near a fertile country, where 
much grain is produced, and having a good 
harbour, it possesses every fecility for carrying 
on an expoit and import trade, which it in 
consequence possesses to a considerable extent. 
Lighthouses and other works, projected for 
the benefit of navigation and commerce, have 
been erected in the vicinity of the town. The 
climate of this town is considered as healthy 
as Khyouk Phyoo or Sandoway. The popu- 
lation amounts to about 5,000 Boula. Lat. 
20“ 10', long. 92“ 64'. 

ALADIN islands. — A cluster of islands 
to the south-west of the TenaKserim provinces, 
about thirty -four mileB distant from the main- 
land of Siam. Lat. 9“ 40', long. 98“ 8'. 


Lat. 25“ 57', loug. 76“ 25'. 

ALAPOOR, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Muttia, 
and thirty-eight miles south of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 28“ 16', long. 77“ 7'. 

ALATPOOB, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to the cantonment of Mynpooree, and eighteen 
miles west of the latter. The road in this 
part of the route ia laid under water to the 
depth of from one to three feet during the 
periodical rains in the latter part of summer ; 
at other times it is tolerably good ; the country 
is level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 27“ 10, 
long. 78° 60'. 

ALAYGYAN PASS. — A pass over the 
Youmadoung mountains, leading from Sando- 
way, in the British district of Arracan, to the 
town of Prome, in the British territory of 
Pegu. The crow* of the pass is about eleven 
miles north-east from Sandoway. Lat. 18“ 31', 
long. 94“ 39'. 

ALBAK. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant north-west from 
Rajahmundry 110 miles. Lat. 18° 10', long. 
80“ 47'. 

ALDEMAU, in the territory of Oude, a 
district denominated from the village of that 
name. It is bounded on the north-west by 
the district Pacbamrat ; on the north-east by 
the river Ghogra, separating it from the 
British district Gomckpoor ; on the south- 
east by the British district Azimgurh ; and on 
the west by Sultanpoor. It lies between lat. 
26“~26“ 40', long. 82° 16'— 83“ &. 

ALDEMAIJ, in the territory of Oude, an 
ancient village whence is denominated the 
20 
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district of the same name. It is situate four 
miles from the right bank of the river Ghogra. 
Close to it is a small mud fort, mounted with 
two cannon, the station of the local officer of 
police. There are many shops for cloth and 
other merchandise kept by Hindoo traders. 
Butter estimates the population at 400, of 
whom 300 are Mussulmans. Distant fifty 
miles S.E. from Faizabad ; 120 E. from Luck- 
now ; thirty-five N. W. from Azimgurh. Lat. 
26° 27', long. 82° 55', 

ALEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Kurual. It is situate on the Delhi Canal, 
from which it is supplied with water. There 
is a police-station here. The road in this part 
of the route is good in dry weather, and sup- 
plies for troops may be obtained in abundance 
on due notice. Lat, 28° 48', long. 77“ lid'. 

ALEPPI. — See Aolapolay. 

ALT BAUG, in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
sea-coast, nineteen miles south of Bombay. 
Lat. 18° 40', long, 72° 58'. 

ALI BUNDER, in Sinde, a small town on 
the Gonnee, one of the ofl&ets of the Indus to 
the east. Here is a dam made in 1799 by 
Futteh Ali, one of the ameers of Sinde. This, 
according to Pottinger, was "the only work 
of public utility ever made by one of the 
reigning family,” being intended to retain the 
water of the river for the purposes of irrigation, 
and to exclude the salt-water, which, sent 
upwards by the tide, rendered sterile the sur- 
rounding country. This barrier bad the 
natural consequence of causing in the channel 
of the Gonnee a deposit of alluvial matter, 
which is gradually filling it ; so that, though 
formerly navigable throughout the year, this 
branch of the Indus had in 1809 become so 
shallow, that boats could ply only during four 
months of the inundation between Ali Bunder 
and Hyderabad. 'ITie channel below Ali 
Bunder has also become nearly obliterated, 
though formerly by far the greatest estuary of 
the Indus. The contiguous part of Cutch also 
suffered the most disastrous consequences from 
the water being cut off ; the district of Sayra, 
formerly remarkable for fertility, ceasing to 
yield a blade of vegetation, and becoming part 
of the Runn, or Great Salt Desert, on which 
it bordered. Ali Bonder is in lat. 24° 22', 
long. 69° 11'. 

ALIGANJ, or SEWAN ALIGANJ, in 
the British district of Sarnn, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the route from Dinapore 
to Gonickpore, fifty-four miles N.W. of 
former, seven ty-four S.E. of latter. It has a 
good bazaar, and water and supplies are 
abundant. It is stated that the population 
are principally Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 84° 24'. 

ALIGANJ, in the district of Sultanpore, 
territory of Oude, a village twelve miles north- 


west of the cantonment of Sultanpore, seventy 
south-east of Lucknow. Butter estimates its 
population at only 100, all Hindoos ; yet adds, 
" there is a bazaar of sixty shops, and a 
market, attended by between 300 and 400 
shopkeepers.” Lat. 26° 24', long. 82°. 

ALIGUNJ. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant north from Lucknow ninety-one 
miles. Lac. 28° 9', long. 80° 40'. 

ALTPOORA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 760 
miles north-west of Calcutta by the river route, 
forty-two miles south-east of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25° 12', long. 82° 14'. 

ALIPORA. — See Alltpooba. 


ALIPORE. — A town io British district of 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, on the route from Fort William to 
Fulta, by Tolly’s Nullah, four miles south-east 
of Fort William, twenty-one north-west of 
Fulta. The official residence of the lieut,- 
govemor of Bengal has been fixed in this 
town. Heber describes it as a large village, 
in the vicinity of which are several houses 
belonging to Europeans, and considered re- 
markably healthy and dry. In this town is 
situate the great jail of Alipore, built in 1810, 
at a cost of 10,000i, exclusive of the labour of 
the prisoners employed upon the work. Con- 
victs sentenced to Jong periods of imprison- 
ment in Bengal are usually confined in this 
jail. The number of prisoners in 1848 
amounted to 091. Lat. 22° 30', long. 88° 27'. 


ALIWAL. — A village near the left bank of 
the Sutlej, and within a short distance of the 
town of Loodianah. It is within the tract of 
country subject to the oomraissioner and super- 
intendent of the Cia-Sutlej territories. Here, 
on the 2Sth January, 1840, Sir Harry Smith 
attacked, defeated, and drove back a large 
body of Sikhs, which had crossed the Sutlej 
from Pbilour, on its right bank, and threatened 
Loodianah. The movements of the officer 
commanding in this action were marked by 
the most consummate tact and judgment, and 
the object of them was completely accom- 
plished. Lat. 30° 57', long. 76*’ 36'. 

ALLAHABAD. — A British district under 


the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
north by the territory of Oude ; on the east by 
the British districts Jounpore and Mirzapore ; 
on the south-west by the territory of Rewah 
and the British district of Banda ; and on the 
west by the British district of Futtehpore. It 
lies between lat. 24° 49' — 25° 44', long. 81° 14' 
— 82° 26' ; is eighty -five miles in length from 
south-east to north-west, and fifty in breadth. 
The area is 2,788 square miles. Four of the 
Bubdivifions called pergunnahs, amounting to 
about a third of the district, are comprised 
within the Doab, extending upwards from its 
south-eastern angle, mark^^ the confluence 
of the Jumna and Ganges. The general slope 
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of the surface is to the south-east, as evidenced 
by the descent of the Ganges and of the 
smaller streams in the same direction. There 
is, besides, a declivity from the south-west to 
the north-east, indicated by the descent in 
that direction of the Jumna and Tons, dis- 
charging themselves into the Ganges, the bed 
of which is the channel of drainage for the 
whole district. The elevation above the sea 
of the average water-mark at the confluence 
of the Jumna and Ganges, is about 3<10 feet. 
The plain of the Doab in estimated to be in 
this part about sixty feet higher, or 400 feet 
aliove the sea ; and probably no part of the 
district within the rivers has an elevation of 
COO feet. The part stretching along the left 
bank of the Ganges has doubtless a less 
elevation, in consequence of the general slope 
of the surface to the south-east. The country 
to the right of the same river, and extending 
towards the rugged region of llewah, must 
have some more elevated spots. The district 
is well furnished with the means of irrigation, 
as, in arldilioD to those offered by watercourses 
and tanks, there are 60,000 wells, of which 
9,000 are pukka, or lined with brick. The 
climate of Uiis district is considered more moist 
than that of the adjacent tracts ; rains are 
more frequent, and the hot w'inds thereby 
mitigated. The vegetation likewise is more 
luxuriant, Tbe country is overspread with a 
vigorous growth of timber, and yields an 
abundant return to the cultivator of even the 
choicest products of the European garden. 
The British residents in the district are now 
making zealous and siiccossful efiiorts for the 
improvement of agriculture. The best kinds 
of maize, cotton, and flax, have been intro- 
duced. Some dye-stuffs, besides indigo, are 
cultivated to considerable extent, especially 
kussum, or kusumtliii (Cnrthamus tinctorius), 
or Raflflower, for yielding a bright orange or 
deep red colour. The most important .articles 
of traffic are salt, cotton, indigo, and sugar. 
The population, according to the census of 
ISftS, amounts to 1,379,788. A cojnjmrieon 
with the area shows that the average number 
of persons to each square mile rather exceeds 
490. The towns and villages, classified ac- 
cording to population, are as follow ; — Num- 
ber containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
3,319; ditto more than 1,000, and less than 
15,000, 233 ; ditto more than 6,000, 3. Tlie 
Kaat-Indian Ivailway traverses tbe district, 
which is also intersected by the great trunk 
ro.od from Calcutta to the North - Western 
Trovinces, proceeding through Benares, and 
thence novth-vresterly along the left bank of 
the Ganges to Allahabad, having previously 
crossed the river close to it. From Allahabad 
it proceeds still in a north-westerly direction 
nearly parallel to the Ganges, and at a short 
distance from its right bank crosses the north- 
western frontier of tbe district of Allahabad 
to Futtehpore. The earlier history of this 
rovince is involved in the obscurity which 
angfl over the history of ludia generally until 


a comparatively recent period. In 1194 it 
was subjugated by the Patans under Mohamed 
Shahab-nd-deen, of Ghor, and wrested from 
that race by Baber about 1629. On the dis- 
memberment of the empire of Delhi it became 
a field of contention, on which the emperor, 
the vizier of Oode, the English, and the Mah- 
rattas acted conspicuous parts. In the arrange- 
ments of the English with the emperor, a 
portion of this province was assigned for the 
support of the latter; but on that prince 
throwing himself into the hands of the Mah- 
rattas, the territoiy was regarded as having 
escheated, and was thereupon tran.sferred to the 
vizier, from whom, under the treaty of 1801, 
it passed with other districts to the East-India 
Company. 

ALLAHABAD, the principal place of the 
district oi the same name, is situate at the 
south-eastern extremity of the Doab, on the 
tongue of land formed by the confluence of the 
Ganges and Jumna rivers, the latter of which 
is here crossed by the East-Indian Eailway. 
The fort on the east and south rises directly 
from the banks of the confluent rivers, which 
render it ne.arly impregnable in that direction. 
It is about 2,500 yards in circuit, is built of 
red stone, and, according to Von Orlich, is 
now *' a bastioned quinquangle ; the ancient 
walls with semicircular bastions face the two 
streams; the land side is quite regular, and 
consists ot two bastions, and a half-bastion 
with three ravelins,” and stands higher than 
any ground in face of it. Heber observes, It 
has been a very noble castle, but has suffered 
in its extemsU appearance as much as it has 
probably gained in atvengtli by the modern- 
ization which it has undergone from its pre- 
sent masters, its lofty towers being pruned 
down into bastions and cavaliers, and its high 
stone mmparta topped with turf parapets, and 
obscured by a green eloping glacis. It is still, 
how'ever, a striking place ; and its principal 
gate, surmounted by a dome with a wide hall 
beneath, surrounded by arcades and galleries, 
and ornamented with rude but glowing paint- 
ings, is the iKtblest entrance I ever saw to a 
place of arms.” The exterior has been modern- 
ized in tbe Italian style, but the interior 
retains its antique and striking character. An 
ancient and spacious palace, overlooking the 
Jumna, has been fitted up for the residence of 
the superior oflBcers ; and tbe rest of tbe Euro- 
peans of the garrison are lodged in well-con- 
structed barracks. The arsenal, situate in the 
fort, is one of the largest in India ; it contains 
arms for SO; 000 men, and thirty pieces of can- 
non, Altogether it is a place of great strength, 
probably impregnable to native powers, and 
requiring for its reduction a regular siege ac- 
cording to European tactics. It is said to 
have cost 1,760,000^. Among the finest struc- 
tures of Allahabad, is that called the Serai of 
Khusru, tbe ill-fated son of Jehangir. It is a 
fine quadrangle surrounded by an embattled 
wall, along the inside of which are a series of 
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lodges for the gratuitous reception of travellers. 
Adjoiniug is a garden or pleasure-ground, con- 
taining some fine old mango-treeB, and three 
mausoleums, in a rich, magnificent, yet solemn 
style of architecture. Heber states that they 
were raised over two princes and a princess of 
the imperial family, but does not specify their 
names. In. the middle of the fort stands an 
antique stone column, popularly styled Ouda, 
or Club of Bhim Sen, a hero who figures in 
the romantic legends of Hindostan. It is 
mentioned by Tieffenthaler as standing in his 
time ; was pulled down during some altera- 
tions made in the fort in 1793, and has lately 
been replaced. The length is forty-two feet 
seven inches; the shape nearly cylindrical, yet 
slightly tapering, the lower diameter being 
three feet two and a quarter inches ; the upper, 
two feet two inches. It bears two Sanskrit 
inscriptions of considerable length, and obvi- 
ously of remote antiquity ; hut notwithstand- 
ing the endeavours of Frinsep, Troyer, and 
Milt, no certain conclusion can be dniwn as to 
their date. Tlie present town of Allahabad is 
situate principally west of the fort, and ex- 
tending along the Jumna. It.s position is 
advantageous, but it is, nevertheless, an ill- 
built, poverty-stricken place. HeUer observes, 
“ The city of Allahabad is small, with very 
poor houses and nanow irregular streets, and 
confined to the banks of the Jumna.” The 
Jumma Ma,sj\t, or great mosque, is a solid, 
stately building, but without much ornament. 
It is advantageously situate on the banks of 
the Jumna, and on one side adjoins the city, 
on the other an esplanade before the glacis of 
the fort. After the conquest of the province 
by tile East-India Com}»any, it was fitted up 
as a residence of tlie general of the station ; 
subsequently, to tlie purposes of an assembly- 
room ; and ultimately restored to its former 
destination. The Mussulmans, however, re- 
garding it as polluted, displayed a ctuitemp- 
tuous indifference on the subject. Below the 
fort is a subterrazieous temjilc, entered by a 
long passage sloping dowmwards. Its shape is 
square, and the roof supported by pillars ; in 
the middle is a liuga or phallic emblem, and 
at one end a dead fork^ tree, continually 
watered with great care by the attendant 
priests, who raairitun that it .still retains its 
sap and vitality ; but Tieffenthaler describes it 
as leafless in his time, a century ago. The 
lace is a close, loathsome den, rendered more 
ideou.s by obscene and monstrous figures of 
Mahadeva, Gaoesh, and other objects of wor- 
ship ; and is damp from water trickling from 
its rocky walls. This inBignifi.cant moisture is 
alleged by the superstitious to be the outlet of 
the river Sarasvati, which is lost in the sands 
near Thannesur, in Sirhind, upwards of 400 
miles to the north-west. Wilford observes : 

The confluence of the Ganga and Yamuna 
[Ganges and Jumna] at Prayaga is called Tri- 
veni by the Pauranics, because three rivers are 
supposed to meet there ; but the third is hy no 
means obvious to the sight. It is the famous 


Sarasvati, which comes out of the hills to the 
west of the Yamuna, passes close to Thanesef, 
loses itself in the great sandy desert, and reap- 
pears at Prayag, humbly oozing from one of 
the towers of the fort, as if ashamed of herself. 
Indeed she may blush at her own imprudence, 
for she is the goddess of learning and know- 
ledge, and was then coming down the country 
with a bt.'ok in her hand, when she entered the 
sandy desert, and was unexpectedly assailed 
by numerous demons with frightful coun- 
tenances, making a dreadful noise. Ashamed 
of her own want of forethought, she sank into 
the ground, and reappeared at Prayaga or 
Allahabad.” Clo.se to the wall of the fort, out- 
side this revered cavern, is the actual conflu- 
ence of the Jumna and Ganges, visited by 
great numbers of pilgrims of both sexes, anx- 
ious to bathe in. the purifying waters. For- 
merly it was not uncommon for devotees of 
either sex to cause earthen vessels to be 
fastened round their waists or to their feet, and 
having proceeded in a boat to the middle of 
the stream, then precipitate them.selves, to ri.se 
DO more, supposing that by this self-immolation 
they secured eternal blias. At present the 
meetings here appear to have abated some- 
what of their more gloomy and murderous 
cliaracter. According to the description of 
Skinner, who visited the place on the 14th of 
December, 1826, “ it was a religiou.s £iir, and 
took place on ibe very s^iot of the confluence 
of the two streams. There did not seem to 
me to }je anything sold ; bathing and ]>i'aying 
were the great occupations, A great number 
of ])hilforms, about eight or ten feet square, 
with long legs to them, stood in the water ; 
they had canopies above them, and were as 
booths in English fairs, for in them people 
frequently sat as if to rest theinselve.s after 
having waded through the river to reach them. 
The Bi-ahmins, however, seemed to bo the 
peculiar masters of each, for they never moved 
from their seats ; but occupying the centre, 
with their rosaries in their haiuls, remained at 
their posts to administer to the spiritual wants 
of those who visited them. It was a very 
pretty scene ; the women had their holiday 
clothes on, and shone in rosy scarfs among the 
crowd.” The military cantonment is on the 
north-west side of the fort, in a delightful 
situation, having some picturesque variety of 
surface, and being finely wooded. Tiiis town 
is tlie seat of the civil establishment for the 
district of Allahabad, which consi-sts of the 
usual functionaries, European and native. The 
population of the city and suburbs, according 
to the census of IS.'iS, amounts to 72,093. 
There is reason to conclude that the prosperity 
of the place is on the advance, in part, pro- 
bably, from the growing importance of the 
North-West Provinces, and partly from the 
introduction of steam- navigation on the Upper 
Ganges. In 1839 a grant from government of 
5,000 rupees was sanctioned to aid in the erec- 
tion of a church, the remaining funds to be 
supplied by private subscription. 
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Some bavo on very slender grounds main- 
tained this place to be the Palibothra of Greek 
and Homan geographers, but the best autho- 
rities consider that city identical with Patna. 
Probably the first authentic mention of it is 
by Baber, who styles it Piag. The fort was 
built by Akber, who changed the name of the 
city to Allahabad. On the dismemberment 
of the empire of Delhi, it was seized in 1753 
by Safder Jang, the vizier of Oude. It had 
three years previously (1750) been sacked by 
the Patans of Furruckabad. In 1765 it was 
taken by the British, and assigned as the resi- 
dence of Shah Alum, the titular emperor of 
Delhi, who was, however, so infatuated as to 
leave this place of refuge in 1771. In con- 
sequence it was resumed by the donors, and 
transferred to the nawaub of Oude by the 
treaty of 1773. In 1801 it was ceded by the 
nawaub to the East-India Company. So com- 
pletely was it ruined, either by violence or 
gradual decay, that Hodgea, who visited it in 
1782, describes it as conaieting merely of 
thatched huts, with scarcely a vestige of any 
considerable house remaining. Its desolation, 
as well as the great number of fakirs, or men- 
dicants under religious garb, who resort to it, 
caused it to bo called Fakirabad, Elevation 
above the t«a about 340 feet. Distance N.W, 
from Calcutta by land 496 miles ; in the same 
direction from Benares, 75 ; S.E. from Luck- 
now, 128; in similar direction from Cawn- 

K ^re, 124 ; from Calpee, 153; from Agra via 
tawa, 288, or by grand trunk road, S02 ; 
from Delhi, 391. Lat. 25” 26', long. 81” 55'. 

ALLAPOOR, in the Britisli district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Shahabad to Bu- 
daon, ten miles south-east of the latter. Lat. 
27” 55', long. 79“ 20'. 

ALLATORI, in the Briti.sb district of Tri- 
chinopoly, presidency of Jladras, a town on 
the route from Triohiuopoly to Seringapatam, 
eight miles west of the former. Lat. 10“ 49', 
long. 78” 39'. 

ALLEEGUNJE, in the British district of 
Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right Rank of the river Ronkee, forty miles 
north of Pumeah. Liat. 26“ 19', long. 87° 48'. 

ALLEE MOHUN, ALLEERAJPOOR, or 
RAJPOOR A LI. — A small district in Malwa, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Goveruor-Generars resident at Indore. It lies 
l)etween lat. 22° 2' and 22° 30', long. 74° 16' 
and 74° 44', and extends from north to south 
about thirty-four miles ; its extreme breadth 
from east to west being about thirty-two. Its 
area is 708 square miles. Tlie political con- 
nection between the Britisli government and 
Allee Mohun commenced by the interposition 
of the former, for the i)urpo8e of rendering less 
humiliating the nature of the rajah’s depen- 
dence on the neighbouring state of Dhar. 
Allee Moliun was an ancient tributary of the 
rulers of Dhar, and the tribute had been com- 
muted by a cession of certain custorns-duties I 


which were collected by the oflBcers of the. 
Dhar state. The authority thuB exercised^ in 
Allee Mohun by the servants of a foreign 
government was not only attended with con- 
siderable inconvenience, but was calculated to 
lessen the dignity of the rajah in thq estima- 
tion of his own subjects ; and, at hie request, 
an arrangement was made in 1821, under 
which the Dhar state transferred to the British 
government its right to the Allee Mohun 
tribute, in consideration of an equivalent, and 
the rajah of Allee Mohun agreed to collect the 
duties, and to pay to the British government 
an annual sum, which amounts to 12,000 ru- 
pees. Tlie rajah is a Hindoo. The population 
was estimated by Malcolm at 69,384. The 
revenue appears to have fluctuated within 
thirty years, according to the management. 
The latest account gives it at 85,000 rupees, 
or 3,5007. The military establishment consbts 
but of thirty horsemen and 100 sebundies. 

ALLEE MOHUN. — A town in Malwa, 
the chief place of the petty district of the same 
name, but not the place of residence of the 
present rajah, who has fixed his abode at 
Rajpoor. Lat. 22° 12', long. 74° 24'. 

A.LLEH, in the British district of Poonah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left 
bank of the Kokree river, fifty miles north of 
Poonah. Lat. 19° 11', long. 74° 5'. 

ALLEHGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the left bank of ibe Ram- 
gunga river, eleven miles N.E. of Furruckabad. 
Allehgunj contains 6,383 inhabitants. I>at. 
27° 33', long. 79“ 45'. 

ALLEMBADY. — See A lambabai. 

ALLIGAUM. — A town situate on the left 
bank of the river Bheema, in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay. 
Soon after the acquisition of the Deccan by 
tbe British, it was observed that the horses of 
the south of India were rapidly declining in 
respect to the qualities constituting the per- 
fection of the animal. In the hope of restoring 
the former character of the Deccan breed, a 
government stud was established in this place 
in 1827 ; but though some good specimens 
were occasionally turned out, the majority 
proved greatly inferior to the horses imported 
from the Persian Golf and the Cape. The 
establishment was nevertheless maintained 
for a series of years. Additional experience, 
however, resulted only in continued disap- 
pointment, and at length, in 1842, all hope of 
ultimate success being then abandoned, the 
stud was ordered to be abolished. Distant east 
from Poonah thirty-two miles. Lat. 18° 35', 
long. 74° 23'. 

ALLIGAUM, in Hyderabad, or territnr}’ 
of the Nizam, a town near the northern 
frontier, towards the British district Saugor 
and Nerbudda, on the northern declivity of 
tbe range of mountains bounding the val- 
ley of the Taptee on the south. Distance 
24 
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from Elliclipoor, souUi-west, 71 miles ; Aunm- 
gi^btwl, north-east, 100, Lat. 20" 24', long. 
76 ''- 53 ', 


AIiUPOOR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant south-west from Nagpore 
60 mtles. Lat. 20° 33', long, 78° 44'. 

ALLIYARKA TANDA, in the British 
district of Hyderabad, province of Scinde, a 
town on the route from Hyderabad to Oomer- 
kote. It is sitnate at the intersection of the 
two great routes from Hyderabad eastward, 
and from Cutch to Upper Scinde and the 
Punjaub, It has some manufactures, princi- 
pally in cotton and dyeing. Population 5 000. 
Lat. 25° 27', long. 68° 48'. 

ALLOOR. — ^A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant south-east f ram Nagpore 170 
miles. Lat. 19° 49', long, 81° 20'. 


ALLOOR. — A. town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant west from Hyder- 
abad 29 miles. Lat. 17° 20', long. 78° 8'. 


ALLOW ALLEEA. — A title belonging to 
certain Seik chiefs, whose possessions on the 
left bank of the Sutlej were confiscated by the 
British government in 1848, in consequence oi 
the non-performance of their feudatory obliga- 
tions during the Lahore war. 


ALLUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
30 miles north-west of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22° 80', long. 86° 67'. 

ALLYGUNJ. — See Ulleegunjb. 

ALLYGUEH.— A British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. It is 
bimnded on the north by the British district 
Bolundshuhur ; on the east by the British 
districts of Budaon and Mynpooree ; on the 
south by the British districts of Mynpooree 
and Muttra ; and on the west by the British 
districts Muttra and Goorgaon. It lies be- 
tween lat. 27° 27'— 28° 11', long. 77° 82'— 
78° 47', and embraces an area of 2,149 square 
miles. Like the rest of the Hoab T^tween the 
Jumna and the Ganges, this district is gene- 
rally level ; but there is a prolonged elevation 
of surface in the centre, between the two great 
rivers. The crest of this elevation slopes to 
the south-east, as indicated by the respective 
amounts of altitude on the course of the Ganges 
Canal, which is laid down along the ridge 
with a view to difFusing more effectually the 
benefits oi irrigation on each side of it. The 
staple alimentary crops are wheat, barley, 
millet, and pulse : rice is little cultivated. 
The chief commercial crops are indigo, cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar. 'The popuktion, ac- 
cording to the census of 1853, amounts to 
1,134,666. The following classification of the 
towns and villages of the district is obtained 
from the ofScial statement prepared in 1853. — 
Number containing leas than 1,000 inhabi- 
tants, 1,747 ; ditto more than 1,000 and less 
tban 5,000, 214 ; ditto more than 6,000 and 
less than 10,000, 8 ; ditto more than 10,000 


and less than 60,000, 3 ; ditto more than 
50,000,1. 

At the commencement of the present cen- 
tury this territory was the principal seat of 
the short-lived power of the Frenoh adven- 
turer Perron. Perron's force being either dis- 
persed or destroyed in the campaign of 1803 
^principally by the events of the siege of Ally- 
ghur and the battle of Delhi), its leader sur- 
rendered to the British. In 1804 the district 
suffered from the devastating incursion of 
Holkar, the Mahratta chief, who was, how- 
ever, severely chastised, suffering the loss of 
his host of cavalry, which was surprised and 
cut to pieces by the British, under General 
Lake, at Fumickabad. An incursion, made 
in the next year by Ameer Khan the Patan, 
had nearly a similar result ; that freebooter 
losing nearly all his followers, and himself 
escaping with difficulty across the Jumna. 
The widely-spread dangers which threatened 
the British power in India at the commence- 
ment of the Pindairee and Mahratta war, in 
1817, encouraged, among others, the chief of 
Hatrass, in this district, to revolt ; but a vigo- 
rous bombardment of a few hours so shattered 
the place, that after a great number of its 
defenders were destroyed, a |iart of the sur- 
vivors took to flight, and the rest surrendered 
the fortiesB, which was immediately dis- 
mantled. A complete pacification of the 
district speedily ensued. 

ALLYGURH.— A fort in the British dis- 
trict of the same name, situate near the route 
from Agra to Delhi, and fifty-five miles north 
of the former phvce. The vicinity is inter- 
spersed with marshes and shallow pieces of 
water, which become so much swollen during 
the rains as to have rendered the place inac- 
cessible, and consequently secure from attack, 
at that season. The outline of the works at 
the time of the capture by the British was a 
polygon, of probably ten sides. Laving at each 
angle a bastion, with a renny or fausse-braie, 
well provided with cannon. Outside this lino 
of defence was a ditch, above lOb feet wide, 
thirty foet deep from the top of the excava- 
tion, and having ten feet of water. Across 
this ditch was no passage but by a narrow 
causeway, defended by a traverse, mounted 
with three six-pounders. Perron, the French 
adventurer, who held the fort with a Mahratta 
force, made demonstrations, at the head of 
about 20,000 men, of an intention to giva 
battle under its walls ; but after a brief and 
weak resistance, fled to Agra. At daylight on. 
the 4Lh September, 1803, the British storming 
party took the traverse before its guns could 
be discharged, and huirying forward a twelve- 
pmunder, blew in the first gate, being expo.seil 
during this operation to a destructive fire ; and 
here thj assailants suffered their chief loss. 
The inner gates were subsequently blown in ; 
and entrance having been finally made by 
forcing the wicket of another, the ramparts 
were mounted, and the place taken possession 
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of after a vigoroua defence of an bonr, during 
wliicb fiftj'tiine of the nssailantfl were killed 
(including six officers), and 206 wounded. 
Above 2,000 of the garrison fell, and many 
more, who had swum the ditch, were destroyed 
by the llritish cavalry, in attempting to fly 
across tlie country. A medal, commemorative 
of the storming of the fort, was struck in 
London in the year 1851, and presented, 
under the sanction of the Queen, to the sur- 
viving oflBcers and soldiers who took part in 
its capture. The civil and fiscal establish- 
ments, as well as the military cantonment 
and bazaar, are located towards Coel, a short 
distance south of the fort. In 1844 a proposal 
for converting the fort of Allyghur into a jail 
for 1,400 prisoners was sanctioned ; but in 
1847, iu consequence of the alleged uubealthi- 
ness of the fort, arising as well from its con- 
struction as its position, it was determined to 
abandon the undertaking. Elevatiou ala>ve 
t)ie sea 740 feet. Jlistance S.E, from Delhi 
84 miles ; H.W. from Calcutta 8013. Lat. 
27“ 50', long. 78° S'. 

ALLYPOOR, ia the Pritish district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. ofthoN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnjiore to the 
town of FuUebpoor, and six niiles north west 
of the latter. Ilie road in iliis part of the 
route is good ; the country level, and partially 
cultivated. Lat, 25“ 57', long. 60° 50'. 

ALLYPOORA, or ALIPORA, in Bundeh 
cuiid, a jagliire or feudal possession, nanved 
after its principal place. It lies between lat. 
25° S'— 25° 21', long. 79° U'— 79° 24'. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
llnineipoor ; on the cast and south by the 
lujised state of Jeitpore ; and on the west by 
the native state of Jhansee ; and is estimated 
“to comprise an area of eighty-five square 
miles, and to contain Iwciity-cigbt villages, 
with a jtopulation of 9,000 souls.” The re- 
venue of the jftghire is estimated at 45,000 
nipecH (4,500b), and the jaghiredar, or dewaii 
as he is called, is stated to maintain a small 
force of seventy-five infantry. The grant w'as 
made in 1808 to the chief found by the Britisli 
authorities in poasessiou, and whose descendant 
now holds the jaghire. 

ALLYPOORA, or ALIPORA, in Bundel- 
cund, the jirinciijal place of the jaghire or 
feudal possession of that name, situate on the 
route from Gwalior to Oliutterpore, 100 miles 
S.E. of the former, 24 N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 10', long. 79° 24'. 

ALLYl'OOR PUTTEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cawn- 
poor to Coel, 76 miles south-east of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 20', long. 79° 13'. 

ALMACOOll, in the British district of 
Kumool, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Kumool to Guntoor, 38 miles east 
of the former. Lat. 15 ' 52', long. 78' 40'. 

ALMKLEH, in the British district of Shola- 


poor, presidency of Bombay, a town eituate 
five miles from the right bank of the river 
Beemah, forty-four miles south-east of Shola- 
poor. Lat. 17° 5', long. 76° 16'. 

AIjMORA, the principal place of the 
British district of Kumoon, within the terri- 
tories subject to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is situate on the crest of a ridge 
which runs from east to west, and consi.sts 
principally of one street, three-quarters of a 
mile long, forming two bazaars, divided fi-om 
each other by Fort Almora, and by the site of 
the ancient palace of the rajahs of Kuniaon, 
now occupied by a jail. Detached houses, 
chiefly inhabited by Europeans and Brahmins, 
are scattered along each face of the mountain 
below the town. The houses have each a 
ground story of stone, and that part in the 
trading quarter of the town is occupied by a 
shop. The upper .stories, of wdiicb there are 
sometimes two, are constructed ot timber, and 
are covered with a sloping roof of heavy grey 
slate, on which small stacks of hay are some- 
times piled for winter consumption. The 
stone-built story is generally whitewashed, 
|a!jd tricked out with grotesque paintings. 

■ The main street, secured by a gate at each 
end, has a natural pavemeut of blate-rtxsk, 
and is kept in very neat order. At the 
western extremity, and immediately adjoining 
the town, are the linos of the regular troops, 
nrsJ in the of them the fortification called 
Fort Moira. The defence on the north-eastern 
side is a small martcllo tower called St. M;irk’s. 
There are several Hindoo temples, but none 
meriting particular notice. The Cuteberry, 
or \>uhUc office of the district, is at Ahnora, 
Imt the houses of the civil officers are at 
Hawclbagh, five miles north of it, and thei-e 
the provincial battalion is stationed. This 
towm, which luul been fast decaying under 
the Goorkha sway, has mueb improved eince 
it has become a British station. At Sittolec, 
close to Almora, waa fought the battle which 
decided the fate of the war between the 
British and the Goorkh.is. In advancing to 
the attack, the British had to cross by ford 
the river Kosila, flowing at tlie bottom of a 
deep ravine. Having accomplished the pas- 
sage, the heights and town of Almoiu w^ere 
successively carried in the moat rapid and 
brilliant manner, and the result w'as the con- 
clusion of a convention, by which the whole 
of the district of Kumaoii was ceded to the 
British. Elevation above the sea, of Fort 
Moira, 5,520 feet; of the town, 5,337. Distance 
N.W. from Galcuttii, by Lucknow and Ba- 
reilly, 910 miles. Lat. 29° 35', long. 79° 42'. 

ALOT. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Dewas, distant novUt from Oojein 
thirty-two miles. Lat. 23° 44', long. 75° 34'. 

ALSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Bikaneer, 
a email town situate about two miles noith of 
the route from liuttungurh to the town of 
Bikaneer, and sixty- five miles east of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 56', long. 74“ 24'. 
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ALTJKNUNDA. — A river in the territory 
of British Gurhwal, formed by tlie junction of 
two considerable streajns ; the Doulee, flowing 
from the north-east ; the Vishnoo or Bishen- 
ganga, from the north-west. The confluence 
of those rivers is at Vlshnooprag, in lat. 
80® 33', long. 79° 38', where, at the end of 
May, when the mountain-streams are fullest, 
Kiiper found the Doulee to have a breadth of 
about thirty five or forty yards, with a rapid 
current, and the Vishnooa breadth of twenty- 
five or thirty yards, also with a rapid 
current. The elevation of the confluence 
above the sea is 4,743 feet. Tlie Aluknunda, 
or united stream, flows aouth-westwani for 
thirty-four miles to Kurnprag, where it on 
the left side receives tliePindiir, a considerable 
river flowing from the east. From that 
confluence it flows westward sixteen miles to 
Boodurprag, where on the right side it re- 
ceives the Mundagnee, another considerable 
river, having a direction from north to south, 
and coming from the celebrated fene of Ke- 
darnath. It thence takes a direction south- 
westward for thirty miles, passing by Siree- 
nuggur, the capital of Gurhwal, to Deoprag, I 
where on the right side it is joined by the I 
Bhageerettee ; the stream from this confluence 
downwards b^ing called the Ganges. The 
Bhageerettee rushes with great force and 
rapidity down a steep declivity, roaring and 
foaming over large rocks scattered over its 
bed. Its breadth is 112 feet, and it rises forty 
feet during the melting of the snow. The 
Aluknunda, flowing with a smooth unruffled 
surface, gently winds round tlie point of con- 
fluence. It is 142 feet in breadth, and rises 
forty-six feet at the same period. Tlie breadth 
of the united stream is 240 feet. The Aluk- 
nunda abounds with fine fish, some of which, 
of the rolm (Cyprinus denticulatus) species, 
are four or five feet in length ; another kind, 
called sober, a beautiful and finely-flavoured 
fish, attains the length of six or seven feet. 
Gold in small quantities has been obtained by 
searching the sands of this river; but the 
remuneration resulting has been so scanty 
that the search is nearly discontinued. 

ALUMKHAN, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, distant north-west from Mooltan 
forty-eight miles, Lat. 30° 25', lung. 70° 49 . 

ALUMPARVA, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the coast of Coromandel, thirty miles south of 
the town of Chingleput. Lat. 12° 17', long. 
80° G'. 

ALUMPOOR, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tlie Nizam, situated on the left 
bank of the Toongabudra, distant east from 
Kumool seven mdes. Lat. 15° 52', long. 
78° IT. 

ALUNG. — A town in the Guico war’s pos- 
sessions, in the peninsula of Katty war, under 
the political management of the presidency of 


Bombay, distant south from Gogo twenty 
miles. Lat. 21“ 23', long. 72° O'. 

ALUNL4.WAS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudporo, a village on the route from the 
town of Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 
twenty-two miles west of the latter. It has 
600 houses, the inhabitants of which are ol 
notoriously bad character. Lat. 26" 32', long, 
74° 24'. 

ALVAR TINNEVELLY, in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the right bank of the river Chin- 
dinthoora, nineteen miles south east of Tinuo- 
velly. Lat. 8° 36', long. 78°. 

ALWUR, or MACHERY. — A Rajpoot 
state under the control of tlie Governor-Go- 
neral’s agent for tlie states of Rajpootana. 
Tijarra included, it may be described as 
bounded on the north by the British district 
of Goorgaon and the native district of Kot 
Quasin ; on the east by Goorgaon and the ter- 
ritory of Bhurtpore ; on the south by the ter- 
ritory of Jeypore ; on the west by the same 
territoiy and that of Jhujhur ; and lies between 
lat. 27" 4'— 28° 13', long. 7G° 7'— 77° 14'. It 
is about eighty miles in length from north to 
south, and sixty-fiVo in breadth. Its area ia 
stated to bo 3,573 square miles. The valley 
into which falls the principal drainage of this 
tract may, on satisfactory grounds, be taken 
to have an elevation of at least 900 feet above 
the sea. Alwur fort is 1,200 feet above the 
more depressed tracts, or more than 2,000 
above the level of the sea. The hills for the 
most part form continuous ranges, inclosing 
valleys, or rather plains, of small extent, from 
which in many places insulated peaks and 
clusters of peaks rise abruptly, each suggest- 
ing by its sharp outline the notion of a tooth. 
Each of these eminences is usually surmounted 
by a small fort. The inhabitants, under the 
name of Mewatti, are described by Rennell as 
“moat savage and brutal.” Fraser, who about 
the year 1820 traversed the country through 
almost its whole length, and Jacquemont, who 
took nearly the same route in 1832, received 
no molestation, though the latter appears to 
havel>een rather discountenanced by the rajah, 
in accordance with his then usual conduct 
towards Europeans, The marked displeasure 
which the Governor-General and otlier British 
authorities have shown to the Rao Raja, in 
consequence of this ostentatiously-displayed 
aversion to the natives of Europe, appears to 
have produced an amendment in his conduct, 
as, in 1843, he acted with great politeness to 
Von Orlich, and cordially invited him to visit 
Alwur. The population of the Alwur state is 
computed at 280,000. The annual revenue of 
the Rao Raja is estimated by Colonel Suther- 
land at 180,000^. ; but he has been constrained 
by the British government, with reference to 
an engagement concluded in 1826, to grant 
an annual allowance, and certain districts in 
Tijarra, to an illegitimate son of his uncle and 
predecessor. The grant, however, is uuder- 
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stood to have lapRed, on the &Uure of direct 
heirs on the part of the chief of Tijarra. 
Jacquemoat, who saw a muster of the troof*8 
or loliowers of the Bao Raja^ computed their 
number at 30,000: of these not more than a 
fourth hstd arms, such as they were, the beat 
of them being muskets rejected from the 
BrilieL service a« damaged. The men, gene- 
rally natives of Oude, were ill paid, and in all 
respects badly treated. Never had he seen 
more wretched troops ; and he odds, that a 
Jew hundred liorsemen of Runjeet Singh would 
find no difficulty in putting them all to the 
sword. It is ascertained, however, from offi- 
cial documents, that the entire force of the 
rajah amounts to about 4,000 cavalp^ and 
3,000 infantry, irrespective of sebundies em- 
ployed for the purposes of police and the col- 
lection of the revenue. Of these there are 
about 8,000. The rajah is also stated to 
possess about 360 cannon (50 of them, how- 
ever, unserviceable), and 600 camel-swivels. 
He is bound to assist the East-India Company 
with his entire force in the event of war. 

The Mewattis played a prominent and im- 
portant part in the time of the early Maho- 
inedan kings of Delhi, making predatory in- 
roads even to the gates of their capital, until 
the fearful chastisement inflicted, as already 
mentioned, by Gheias-ood-deen Bulbuu, in 
1205. Early in tlie fifteenth century they 
ventui'ed again to brave the power of the 
sovereigns, of Delhi, but, in 1429, they were 
subdued by Mobarik Shah. About 1720, the 
rajah of Aml)er, or Jeypore, taking advantage 
of the distracted state of the empire of Delhi, 
wrested from it several possessions, including 
Mewat, or the country of the Mewattis, of 
which the present state of Alwur, orMaeherry, 
is part. Pertaub Singh, who held Macherry 
aa a jagliire from the ruler of Jeyi>ore, assisted 
Nujuf Xhan, the ostensible commander in- 
chief of the emperor of Delhi, to expel the 
Jaiits from Agra in 1774, and on that event 
received an imperial summd, or grant, con- 
stituting him Rao Raja of Macherry, to be 
held directly from the crown, and independ- 
ently of Jeypore. The Rao Raja soon after 
wrested the fort of Alwur, and some other 
jdaces, from the rajah of Bhurtpore. Towards 
the close of the last century, nearly the whole 
territory was overrun by the Mahrattas, who 
conferred some parts of it on the well-known 
adventurer George Thomas, and employed him 
in enforcing their power over the rest. On 
the Ist November, 1808, this territoiy was 
the scene of a signal trinmph of the British 
arms, the particulars of winch will be found 
under the article Laswaree. On the conclu- 
sion of peace in 1803, Tijarra and some other 
districts were made over by the British govern- 
ment to the Rao Raja of Macherry, in consi- 
deration of services performed during the war, 
and a treaty concluded between him and the 
East-lndia Company. In the war with the 
Mahratta leader Holkar, the predatory attacks 
of the Mewattis caused some inconvenience 


and loss to the army of Lord Lake. In spite 
of every precaution, they constantly succeeded 
in making booty of numbers of camels and 
horses, and murdering such men as ventured 
from the camps singly or in small parties. 
Still, notwithstanding the lawlessness of these 
people, the conduct of their rajah was con- 
sidered BO satisfactory to the British govern- 
ment, that, in 1805, it granted to him an addi- 
tional territory out of that resumed from the 
rajah of Bhurtpore, in consequence of his 
treachery during the war with Holkar. In 
many instances, however, the Rao Rajas, 
though deeply indebted to the generosity of 
the British authorities, have shown little cor- 
diality towards their benefactors, and occa- 
sionally energetic measures have been necces- 
sary to coerce or chastise them. Tlie Rao 
Raja having, in 1808, made an embankment 
across the Mahnas Ny, or stream running by 
Laswaree, and thus prevented the water from 
flowing into the Bhurtpoor territory, where it 
served extensive purposes of irrigation, the 
British government interfered, but the dis- 
pute, as already mentioned, was not finally 
settled till after the lapse of many years. In 
1812, the Rao Raja commenced hostilities 
against the state of Jeypore, and seized two 
forts, with the territory belonging to them, 
though such aggression was in direct contra- 
vention of his treaty with the East-India 
Company ; nor did he, when required, make 
restitution, until a British force advanced 
within a day’s march of the capital, when he 
reluctantly yielded. In 1826, Lord Comber- 
mere marched against Alwur, in consequence 
of the refusal of that state to give up certain 
persons charged with an attempt to assassinate 
Ahmed Buksh Khan, the nawaub of Feroz- 
pore ; but the Rao Raja, by ultimate though 
somewhat tardy compliance, averted the 
danger with which be was threatened. In 
1831, discovery was made of a negotiation by 
which the Rao Raja preposterously sought to 
become anew the vaasal of the weak state of 
Jeyjiore, and soon after his refusal to redress 
some wrongs done to the nawaub ot Ferozpore, 
was punished by the infliction of a fine by the 
British government. 

ALWUR. — The capital of the Rajpoot 
state of that name, situate at the base of a 
rocky range of quartz and slate, and estimated 
by Fi-aser to rise 1,200 feet above the adjacent 
country. It is an ill-built town, of no great 
size, and is surrounded by a wretched mud 
wall, with gates defended by bastions. Within 
the inclosure are temples, erected by the Hin- 
doo inhabitants, but in a style imitated from 
Mahomedan structures. The palace of Rao 
Raja, which is surrounded by a small garden, 
is of cubical shape, having its wall pierced 
with a great number of small windows, and 
covered with rude and glaring paintings, re- 
presenting the fights of elephants, processions 
of the chief and his court, and scenes drawn 
from Hindoo mythology. On the summit of 
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the moontain is a fort, built in a very oma- 
mental style, and serving as a retreat for the 
Eao Raja in the sultry season, and as a place 
ot refuge in time of danger. The wall of the 
town, extending up the steep side of the moun- 
tain, incloses also the fort. At the foot of 
the mountain a very deep tank was excavated 
by the late Rao Raja, and near it he built a 
pavilion of white marble, of great size, and in 
a very elegant and highly finished style. 
Troops may obtain supplies and water in 
abundance here. Distance S.W. from Delhi, 
by Ferozpore 110 miles, by Rewari 108; 
N.W. Irora Calcutta, vid Muttra, Agra, 
Etawah, and Allahabad, 900 miles. Lat. 
27" 34', long. 76“ 40'. 

ALYUNNOOR, in the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left bank of the river Goondar, twenty- 
two miles west of Ramnad, Lat. 9" 17', 
long. 78“ 32'. 

AMAIN, or AMYNE, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town near the left bank of the river Sindh, 
forty miles E, of Gwalior fort, sixty-five W. 
of Calpee. Lat. 26“ 20', long. 78° 62'. 

AMAIT, in the Rajpoot state of Oodeypore 
or Mewar, a town on the route from Neemuch 
to Joudpore, ninety miles N.W. of former, 
102 S.E. of latter. It is situate in a fine 
valley, nearly surrounded by hills ; is walled, 
•and has a good bazaar. L^t. 25° 15', long. 
73° 58'. 

AMALLAPOORUM, in the British dis- 
trict of I^jahmund^y, presidency of Madras, 
a town in the delta of the Godavery river, 
twenty-four miles S.W. of Coriuga. Lat. 
1G° 34', long. 82° 4'. 

AMANIGANJ, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, a villj^e on the route 
from Lucknow cantonment to Partabgarh, 
seventy miles south-east of the former, forty 
north-west of the latter. About 500 people 
frequent the market held here, and much 
cotton is purchased from traders, who bring it 
Oh bullocks or carts. Water is abundant, and 
supplies may be had. The road in this part of 
the route is good. Butter states the popula- 
tion at 300, all Hindoos. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
81° 86'. 

AMARAH, in the territory of Oude, dis- 
trict of Bainswarra, a village near the left 
bank of the Ganges, on the route from Cawn- 
pore to Pertabgurh, thirty-nine miles •south- 
east of the former. Lat. 26° 4', long. 80° 66'. 

AMARAKANTAK, in the British district 
of Ramgurh, territory of Saugor and Ner* 
budda, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Piovinces, a famous Hindooshrine on a jungly 
table-land, crowning a mountain of consider- 
able elevation. According to the account 
received by Blunt from some intelligent Brah- 
mins who had visited the temple, it is situate 
in the midst of the table-land, and is a building 
about forty feet high, containing a great 


number of images, mostly representing Bha 
vani or Parbati, considered by the Brahmins 
as the consort of Siva, and worshipped here 
with unusual fervour. Close to the temple is 
a basin, inclosed with masonry, and about 
eight yards long and six wide, whence flows 
water, considered by the natives the head of 
the Nerbudda; and according to an impro- 
bable statement, the head- water of the Son 
issues from the same basin, in an opposite 
direction. According to the more probable 
account of Tieffenthaler, the Son rises half a 
mile from the basin. This place is one of con- 
siderable resort for Hindoo pilgrims, though 
the surrounding country is in general a wild and 
nearly pathless jungle, regarded by the natives 
as the “ abode only of wild beasts, demons, 
and savage Goonds.” The spot, formerly the 
subject of conflicting claims, was a*ljudged 
within the British territory, in 1826, by the 
treaty of Nagpore. Though only 120 miles 
south-east of the British station of Jubbulj)ore, 
it has been so imperfectly explored, that no 
tolenible approximation has been made to 
ascertain its elevation above the sea. Ac- 
cording to one estimate, it is 5,000 ; according 
to another, more probable, 3,500 feet. The 
height, however, is sufficient to render the 
climate much cooler than in the country about 
Jubbulpore, which has an average elevation of 
],.500 feet above the sea. At Amarakantak 
the temperature seldom exceeds 95° at the 
hottest time of the year. Lat. 22° 40', long. 
81° 50'. 

AMARAPOORA. — See Ummbhapooka, 

AMARPATAN. — A town in the native 
8t,ate of Rewah or Baghelcurid, distant south- 
west from Rewah twenty-four miles. I.*t. 
24° 18', long. 81° 3'. 

AMAEPQOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant south-east from Khatmandoo 
113 miles. Lat. 26° 47', long. 86° 47'. 

AMBA. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or possessions of Holkar, distant S.W. 
from Indore ninety -six miles. Lat. 21° 25', 
long. 75° 16'. 

AMBA. — A river rising on the we.stern 
declivity of the Western Ghauts, about lat. 
18° 40', long. 73“ 23', and flowing first eout-h- 
weaterly for twenty miles, and then north- 
westerly thirty, falls into the Indian Ocean 
about lat. 18" 50', long. 73°. 

AMBA BHOWANNEE.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Oodeypoor or Mewar, distant 
south-west from Oodeypoor sixty-one miles. 
Lat. 24° 22', long. 72° &V. 

AMBAGUR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant north-east from Nagpore 
thirty-nine miles. Lat. 21° 29', long. 79 40'. 

AMBAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions cf the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 167 miles, Lat. 18° 44', long. 
76° 30'. 

AMBAITA, or UMBUHTUH, in the 
British district of Suharunpoor, lleut.-gov. of 
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tbe N.W. ProvinccB, a village on the route 
from K^nmal to finharviiipooT, and fifteen miles 
Bonth-vest of the last-mentioned place. It is 
situate in a level and cultivated country, well 
supplied with water. The road in this part of 
the route is in general very good, but much 
under water during the rainy seaaon. Dis- 
tance N. from Calcutta 995 miles. I-at. 
29“ 61', long. 77“ 24'. 

AMBALA. — See Umballa. 

AMBEANHULLY, in the district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a village near 
Urn Darinaiiy Ghaut, on the road from Dhar- 
war to the ])ort of Cooniphv, where a toll has 
beeu established for the purpose of keeping 
the road over the ghaut in good repair. Lat, 
14“ 31', long. 74" 37'. 

AMBEIt, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 
a decayed city four miles nortli-east of tlie 
city of Jeypoor. It is situate on the margin 
of a small lake, in a valley or rather basin, on 
all sides surrounded by hills ; and its temples, 
houses, and streets are scattered among nume- 
rous ravines, furrowing the slopes of the sur- 
rounding hills and opening on the lake. Tliose 
streets, intricate and gloomy by site and the 
shade of numerous trees, are now nearly unin- 
habited, except by ghostly Hindoo ascetics, 
with their hair in elf-knots, and their faces 
covered with chalk, sitting, naked and hideous, 
.amidst tombs and ruined houses. On the 
slo])e of the liill, rising west from the margin 
of the hike, is situate the vast and gorgeous 
palace of Amber. Its style is massive and 
solid, resembling those primeval ruins to be 
seen in Kashmir. Both Jacquemont and 
Ilcber observe that they had never viewed a 
scone so striking, picturesque, and beautiful. 
Higher up on the slope of the hill, and in 
general gloomy in the exterior, but crowned 
with four elegant kiosks, is the zenana ; and 
higher up still, ami communicating with the 
palace by a Bucccssion of towers and gateways, 
is a huge, gloomy castle, with high towers, 
raacliicoltated battlements, and many loop- 
holes, and rendered more striking by one tall 
minaret nsing al)Ove the whole cluster. Be- 
sidcB the purposes of defence, it serves as a 
tre.'isury ajid a state prison. Here is a small 
ti'inple wliere a goat is daily offered up to 
Kali, being substituted for tbe human being 
sacrificed here every morning {according to 
local tradition) during the d.-irker and more 
unmitigated sway of paganism. Amber was 
the cap i till of the state of Amber previously 
to tbe foundation of the city of Jeypoor by 
Jai Singh. Lat. 20- 59', long. 75“ 58'. 

AMBERWAERA. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpore, distant north from Nagpore 
eighty miles. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 79“ 10'. 

AMBGAON, — A town in the territory of 
NagjKtre, distant S.E. from Nagpore lOO 
miles. Lat, 19“ 56’, long. 80“. 


AMBGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, dietant E. from Nagpore ©ightj’five 
miles. Lat. 21“ 24', long. 80“ 28'. 

AMBOH. — A town ib Keunjur, a native 
state on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
distant S.W. from Balasore fifty-six miles. 
Lat. 21° r, long. 86° 14'. 

AMBOOB, in tbe British district of North 
A root, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Bangalore to Madras, seventy-nine 
miles E. of the former, Lat. 12° if, long. 
78° 47'. 

AMBOOB DBOOG, in tbe British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Bangalore to Madras, 
seventy -five miles E. of tbe former. Lat. 
12“ 50', long, 78“ 44'. 

AMBORA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant E. from Nagpore thirty-one 
miles. Lat. 21° 3', long. 79° 39'. 

AMBOYNA. — ^An island in the Eastern 
Archipelago, lying to tbe south-west of the 
largo island of Ceram. It was cayitured by 
the Briti.sh in 1796, and again in 1810, under 
the vigorous administration of Lord Minto, 
but finally restored to the Dutch after the 
peace of Paris, in 1814. The town is in south 
lat. 3° 35', long. 12S“. 

AMEE. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Gonickpore, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, in lat. 27° 8', long, 82° 38', and 
taking a south-easterly course, for the first 
thirty-six miles of which it is “a small marshy 
channel, which in the rainy season overflows 
its banks to a considerable extent." At that 
point, and about lat, 26° 55', long. 83°, on 
the right side, it is joined by the Burar or 
Budh, of nearly equal size ; and Buchanan 
states, “ Below the junction the channel is 
about sixty yards wide, wliile in the beginning 
of January the water extended from side to 
side, and was so deep as to require my ele- 
phant to swim. The water was, however, 
nearly stagnant.” Above the junction he 
describes it as a small river, fed entirely from 
springs iu the plains of this district, but con- 
taining a copious supply of water for agricul- 
tural purposes. Continuing a south-easterly 
course, it exjiands, about seventy miles from 
its source, into a small lake, and sends off a 
lateral stream, which, rejoining the lake, forma 
a triangular islaml, containing the town of 
MaguTiar, in lat. 26° 41', long. 83° 10'. Close 
to this it is crossed by the route from the can- 
tonment of Goruckpoor to Lucknow, and is 
there ao considerable, that the passage must be 
made by ferry or by temporary bridge. It 
continues its south-easterly course ; and at 
Onaula, twenty-five miles below this place, 
“the channel of the Ami may be thirty or 
forty yards wide, and in March is filled with 
water from side to side. It is deep, but 
nearly stagnant.” At that place it is crossed 
by the route from Azimgurh to the cantonment 
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of GoruclipooT, the passage being made by 
bridge. A few milee below this place, it 
folJs into tbe llapti, on the right side, in lat. 
26“ 30', long. 83“ 29'. Throughout its course 
it receives numerous small streams, right aod 
left, and by lateral channels comniuniciites 
with several of the watercourses aud small 
lakes which abound in this level alluvial tract. 

AMEENGURH, in the Bnti.sh district 
of Bclgaum, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Kuladgee to Moodgul, thirty- 
two miles south-east of the former. Lat. 
16“ 2', long. 76° 1'. 

AMEERGONG, in the British district of 
Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town twenty- 
eight miles east from Bulloah. Lat. 22“ 55', 
long. 91° 21'. 

AMEER KHAN'S POSSESSIONS.—Soe 
Tonk. 

AMERCOTE. — See OoifEEKOTE. 

AMETHI, in the district of Partal)garh, 
territory of Oude, a town with a small fort. 
Butter estimates the population at 10,000, all 
cultivators, and one-fourth Mussulmans. Lat. 
26 s', long. 82° 2'. 

AMHERST, or JUGGOO ISLAND, situ- 
ate off the southern extremity of the island of 
Raniree. Its greatest length is about six 
miles ; its width about half as much. At the 
eastern part of the island there is a hai-bour, 
and to tlie nortli-west cantonments bearing 
the name of Hayo’s Cautomnerits. 

AMHERST. — A town situate at the en- 
trjiiice ol the S-aluen or Martaban river, in a 
district of the same name, within the province 
of Tenas-serim, and so called in honour to the 
governor-general during whose adtuinistration 
it was founded. The site was fixed upon by 
cotnmisHiouers employed to choose the most 
eligible spiot in the province for a commercial 
town. The ceremony of hoisting the British 
flag and naming the future town took place 
on the 6th April, 1826. On tlio following 
day the ground was measured, plans drawn 
out, and oixsratlons commenced • these luoyo- 
jnents being accompanied by a proclamation 
to the native inhabitants, which, after declaring 
that those who chose to take up their abode 
in the new town sh.iuld receive the protection 
and support of the British government, con- 
cluded in these terms : Whoever desires to 
Come to the new town, or the villages beyond 
the Saluen river, under the Englisli govern- 
ment, may come from all parts aud live happy, 
and those who do not wish to remain may go 
where tliey please without hindrance.” Tho 
town is protected by a battery built on a ])ro- 
montory commanding the entrance of the 
harbour. Its situation for a commercial town 
is eligible, being accessible by ships of any 
burden, and means of inland communication 
being afforded by rivers in its vicinity. The 
harbour, however, though large, is somewhat 
diflicuJt of accesa, and duri23g tbe south-west 
monsoon dangerous. The surrounding cou nt ry 


is dry and elevated, and exposed to tbe in- 
fluence of the north-west and south-west 
monsoons, which renders it remarkably healthy, 
and suited to European constitutions. There 
are large forests of good teak in tho upjier 
course of the rivers, and this jilace is the 
emporium of tbe trade for timber from these 
parts. Shortly after its settlement the num- 
ber of houses amounte^l to 230, and the popu- 
lation 1,200 souls. It is about 100 miles S.E.- 
of Rangoon, and 30 south of Moulmeiu. Lat. 
16“ 4', long. 97° 40'. 

AMILEA, in the British district of Shahje- 
hanpur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho route from Bait?iHy to Seetii- 
pore, fifty -two miles south-east of the former. 
Lat. 28° 3', long. 80° 10'. 

AMILEA, ill the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Etawa to 
Calpee, and twenty-eight miles 8outh-e.ast of 
the former. The road in this jiart of tbe route 
is heavy and bad, the country level and culti- 
vated. Lat. 26° 33', long, 79°’ 24'. 

AMIL GOT. — ^A village in Sinde, near a 
feiTy over the Indus, on tbe route from Sub- 
2ulcote to Shikarpour, and about twenty miles 
east of the latter place. It is situate about a 
iiiilo from, the right bank of tbe Indus, in a 
fine plain. At this ferry the army of Shah 
Shoojah, .amounting to 6,000 moo, passed in 
January, 1839. Tbe pa.ssage occupied seven 
days. Lat. 27° 53', long. 68° 56'. 

AMINAGUll, in the British district of 
Pooralia, liout.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of vhe river Coosy, fifty miles 
north-west of Midnapoor. Lat. 22° 64', long. 
86° 51'. 

AMJAR, a small river of Malwa, rises in 
tho Mokundara range, about twelve miles west 
of tbe Mokundara pass, and in lat. 24’ 37', 
long. 75° 44'. It holds a course first north- 
east for twenty-five miles, and then south- 
easterly for about fifteen miles, and flowing 
by the south-western entrance of tho Mokun- 
dara pass, falls into the Aou about ten miles 
above its confluence with the Kali Sindh, at 
Gagroun. 

AMJHERRA. — A f^tty Rajpoot state in 
Malwa, under the superintendence of the poli- 
ticiil resident at Indore. It is bounded on the 
north-east, tho east, and south-east, by Dhar ; 
on the south by Dhar and the district of 
Baug ; on the south-west by Alleo Raj poor ; 
and on tbe nortb-west by Jahooah. It lies 
Ijetween lat. 22° 16' — 22° 47', long. 74° 40' — 
75° 15', and extends from north-east to south- 
west about forty-two miles, and from south- 
east to north-west about thirty-three. The 
area is 584 square miles. In addition to 
opium, which is extensively cultivated, the 
staple crops are Indian corn, cotton, gram, 
sugar-cane, jowar, and bajra. When British 
supremacy was first established in Malwa, this 
petty state was labouring beneath a twofold 
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oppression. The pay of the Arab soldiers and 
other foreign mercenaries had been suffered to 
iall in arrear, and the rajah consequently 
found it impossible either to control or to dis- 
charge them ; while Scindia, under pretence 
of satisfying his demand ior tribute, held mili- 
tary occupation of the country, and inflicted 
severe exactions upon the inhabitants. Froiii 
this state of tbraldora the state was rescued 
through the intervention of the British go- 
vernment. By its aid the bands of merce- 
naries were paid off and dismissed, and the 
guarantee of the pannnouut power for the 
punctual payment of Scindia’s tribute (35,000 
rupees per annum) was made conditional on 
the removal of the troops of that chief. Under 
these auspices the revenues of the state in- 
creased from 40,000 rupees in 1819, to 100,000 
rufKjes in 1829, and have subsequently con- 
tinued at that amount. The military force 
maintained by the rajah consists of 1,000 in- 
fantry ; and the fund for the maintenance of 
the Malwa Bheel corps is aided by a contribu- 
tion from this state to the extent of 4,000 
rupees per annum. The population was esti- 
mated many years since at 57,232, and is 
perhaps now larger ; but the administration 
of the country is not reported in favourable 
terms, 

AMJIIEBIIA, in Malwa, the principal 
place of the native state of the aame name, is 
situate in an extensive valley inclosed by low 
hills on all sides except the north, towards 
which the valley stretches out in open expanse. 
Hie small river which runs by the town 
becomes dry in the hot season, but a fine tank 
lies to the eastward, wlmre also there is an 
oncamping-ground. According to Malcolm, 
tbi. town conUiiied in 1820, 500 liou.ses, with 
good bazaars well supidied. Elevation above 
the sea 1,890 feet. Disbint S. W. from Oqjeiii 
sixty miles, W. from JJhar twelve miles. Lat. 
22“ 32', long, 75“ 10'. 

AMLA. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Uhar, distant north from Dhar thirty 
miles. Bat. 23°, long, 75° 20'. 

AMLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of I 
Oodeypoor or Mewar, distant N.E. from 
Oodeypoor sixty miles. Lat. 25“ 20', long. 
74“ 20'. 

AMMANAIKOOR, in the British district 
of Maduroy presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Dindigul to Madma, fifteen 
miles south of the former. Lat. 10“ 22', long 
77° 59'. 

AMMANIMA CHUT, in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Seringapatam to Din- 
digul, fifty-one miles south of the former. 
Lat. 11° 44', long. 77° 3'. 

AMNEIR, — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N.W. from Nagpore forty- 
seventy miles. Lat. 21“ 23', long. 78“ 20'. 


AMOOD, in the British district of Humer- 
pore, lieut.-goT. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Keitah from J ubbulpore 
to Calpee, thirty-five miles south-east of the 
latter. Water is abundant ; but supplies 
must be collected from the surrounding 
country. Lat, 25“ 43', long. 79° 45'. 

AMORHA, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name. It is situate on the route 
from Goruckpore cantonment to the city of 
Lucknow, sixty-eight miles west of the former, 
ninety-eight miles east of the latter. The 
Ramrekha, a small feeder of the Koyane, flows 
close to the town, and though of small width, 
has depth and volume of water, requiring to 
be crossed by ferry. Buchanan states the 
number of dwellings at 100 ; and consequently, 
six persons being allowed to each, the popu- 
lation may be estimated at 600. Provisions 
and wood are plentiful. The road in this part 
of the route is sandy, heavy, and bad. Distant 
N.W. from Benares 108 miles ; N.E. from 
Allahabad ninety-five miles. Liat. 26“ 43', 
long. 82° 27'. 

AMPATA, or OMPTA, in the British dis- 
trict Hooghly, under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the river Damooda. As the river 
is navigable at all times for considerable craft, 
from the great channel of the Hooghly, as far 
up as this place, it is a town of some import- 
ance, being the great dep6t for the coal 
brought down by boats in the rainy season 
from the fields of Burdwan and Bancoora. 
Distance from ('alcutta, W., twenty-two 
miles ; from Burdwan, S., forty-five. Lat. 
22“ 35', long. 88" 4'. 

AMRABAD. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S. from 
Hyderabad eighty-one miles. Lat. 10“ 23', 
long. 78° 56'. 

AMRAPOOR, in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Chittel Droog to Chittoor, forty 
miles cast of the former. Lat. 14“ 8', long. 

77° 2'. 

AMREE. — A village in Sinde, on the route 
from Kotree, near Hyderabad, to Sehwan, and 
twenty -four miles south-east of this bitter 
place. Amree is situate on the right bank of 
the Indus ; it is a small and apparently a poor 
village, but there is much cultivation near it. 
Lat. 26° 7', long. 68“ 2'. 

AMREELI, or UMREYLEE.— A town 
within the peninsula of Kattywar, situate on 
the river Thobee, a tributary of the Setroonjee, 
which, seventy miles lower down, falls into 
I the Gulf of Cambay. " Tlie town of Umrey- 
lee has rather a striking appearance on ap- 
proaching it, presenting a solid circumvallation, 
with round towers of good dimensions, in- 
closing about 2,000 houses, with a small stream 
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(th« Thobee) winding round the northern face." 
The town, with the tallook or Bubdivision 
annexed to it, contains a population of 32,000, 
residing in ninety-nine rillagea and towns ; 
and pays an annual tribute of 1,760 rupees to 
the Guicowar, and a zortulubee of 4,966 rupees 
to the nawaub of Joonagurh. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, S.W., 132 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 
139 miles. Lat. 21° 86', long. 71° 15'. 

AMTlITSm, a walled city of the Punjab, is 
situate nearly half-way between the rivei-s 
Peas and Rnvee. It owes its importance to a 
Tulao or reservoir, which Kani Daa, the fourth 
driMTt, or spiritual guide of the Sikhs, caiised 
to be made here in 1681, and named Amrita 
Saras, or fount of immortality." It thence- 
forward became a place of pilgrimage, and 
bore the names Amritsir and Ramdaspoor, 
Nearly two centuries after, Ahmed Shah, the 
founder of the Durani empire, alarmed and 
enraged at the progress of tbo Sikhs, blew up 
the shrine with gunpowder, filled up the holy 
Tulao, and causing kine to be slaughtered 
upon the c^ite, thus desecrated the spot, which 
was drentlied with their gore. On his return 
to Kabool, the Sikhs repaired the shrine and 
reservoir, and commenced the struggle which 
terminated in the overthrow of Mahomedan 
sway in Hindostan. The Tvlao is a square of 
150 paces, containing a great body of water, 
pure as Crystal, notwithstanding the multitudes 
that bathe in it, and supplied apparently by 
natural springs. In the middle, on a small 
island, is a temple of Hari or Vishnu ; and on 
the bank a diminutive structure, where the 
founder. Ram Das, is said to have spent his 
life in a sitting posture. The temple on the 
island is richly adorned with gold and other 
costly embellishments, and in it sits the 
sovereign Qui-u of the Sikhs, to receive the 
presents and homage of his follow’ers. There 
are five or six hundred Akalees or priests 
attached to the temple, who have erec^ for 
themselvea good houses from the contributions 
of the visitors. Amritsir is a very populous 
and extensive place. The streets are narrow, 
but the houses in general are tolerably lofty 
and built of burnt brick. The apartments, 
however, are small ; but on the whole 
Amritsir may claim some little architectural 
superiority over the towns of Hindostan, It 
has considerable manufactures of coarse cloths, 
inferior silks, and shawls, made in imitation of 
the Kashmir fabric, in which great quantities 
of goats’ wool from Bokhara are consumed. 
There is besides « very extensive transit-trade, 
as well as considerable monetaiy trausactions 
with Hindostan and Central Asia, the pros- 
perity of the place having, in these respects, 
resulted from the decay of Shikarpoor and 
Mooltan. Rock salt is brought on the backs 
of camels from a mine near Mundi, about 120 
miles to the eastward of lahore, a large and 
solid lump, resembling a block of un wrought 
marble, being slung on each side of the animal. 
Ruujeot Singh constructed a canal from the 
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^vee, a distance of thirty-four milea ; but it 
is a mean and inexpensive work. Provision 
is made for an ample supply of water to the 
town from the Bare© Doab Canal, now in 
course of construction. The most striking 
object at Amritsir is the huge fortress GrO- 
vindghur, built by Ruujeet Singh in 1809, 
ostensiblv to protect the pilgrims, but in 
reality to oi'erawe their vast and dangerous 
assemblage. Its great height and heavy 
bat^ries, rising one above the other, give it a 
very imposing appearance. It contained, at 
the time of Hiigel’s visit, the treasure of 
Runjeet Singh, Measures have been taken 
by the British for adding to its security. This 
city was selected for the establishment of the 
first mission of the Churob of England to the 
Punjab j and in 1854 subscriptions for a new 
church had been collected to the amount of 
8,000 rupees. Population 80,000 or 90,000. 
Lat. 81'’ 40', long. 74° 45'. 

AMROWLI, or UMROWLEE, in the 
British district of Furruckabad, Ueut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Allyghur to that of 
Futtehgbur, and twenty-six miles north-west 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is bad for wheeled carriages ; tlie 
country is level, and cultivated in some parts, 
in others overrun with bush-jungle. Lat. 
27° 28', long. 79° 18'. 

AMXJLNAIR, in the British district of 
Ahmeduuggur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the route from Ahmednuggur to Dairoor, 
forty-one miles 8oath-ea<jt of the former. Lat. 
18° 56', long. 76° 21'. 

AMULNEIR, in the British district of 
Khandeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the river Borai, twenty-one 
miles north-east of Dhoolia. Lat. 21° 3', 
long. 75° 1'. 

AMURGURH. — A fortress in the north 
of the Punjab, situate in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, two or three miles to the right 
of the route from Lahore to Kashmir. It 
formerly belonged to Dyhan Singh, a powerful 
vassal of the maharaja of the Sikhs, The 
jealous aversion of its proprietor prevented 
any European from closely surveying it, but 
Vigne, who at a distancie examined it by 
means of a telescope, states it to be built on. 
the precipitous bank of a ravine to the west- 
ward of it. The outline is rectangular, and 
though built of stone and of very solid masonry, 
it must fall before a regular attack, being com- 
manded from other eminences at no great 
distance. Lat. 32 ’ 57', long. 14° IS'. 

AMURNATH. — A cave amidst the moun- 
tains bounding Kashmir on the north-east. 
It is a natural opening in a rook of gypsum, 
and is, according to Vigne, about thirty yards 
high arid i wenty deep ; but Moorcroft states 
it to be 100 yards wide, thirty high, and 600 
deep. It IS believed by the Hindoos to be the 
residence of the deity Siva, and is hence visited 
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bj great crowda of both sexes and all ages. 
A great number of doves inhabit the cave, 
and these, being frightened by the shouts and 
tumultuous supplications of the pilgrims, fly 
out, and are considered thus to be evidence of 
a favourable answer to the prayers offered ; 
the deity being supposed to come forth in the 
shape of one of these birds. Amongst other 
&bks, it is asserted that those who enter the 
cave can hear the barking of the dogs in 
Thibet, It is mentioned by Hilgel under ^he 
name of Oumrath. Lat. 84“ 16', long. 76“ 49'. 

AMWA. — A town of Bundelcund, in the 
native state of Punnah, distant N.W. from 
He wall thirty -one miles. Lat. 24° 63', long. 
81“ 6'. 

Al^AGAON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W, from 
Hyderabad ninety-eight miles. Lat. 18° 21', 
long. 77“ 30'. 

ANAJEEj in the territory of Mysore, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah or 
subdivision of tlie same name, situate on the 
north bank of a large artihcial lake on the 
route from Chittel Droog to Savanoor, twenty- 
eight miles N.W. of the former, sixty-three 
S.E. of the latter. Lat. 14“ 28', long. 76“ 7'. 

ANAKAPILLI, in the British district of 
Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Eajabmundry to Viziana- 
grum, forty miles south-west of the latter. 
Lat. 17° 40', long. 83° 5'. 

ANANDPOOR, in the hill state of Kuh- 
loor, a small town situate in the narrow 
peninsula or tongue of land formed by a 
remarkable flexure of the Sutlej, and about 
five miles from either side. It is built at the 
base of the peak of Nina Devi, stated by 
Vigne to attain an elevation of about 3,000 
feet above the town, or more than 4,000 feet 
above the sea. That traveller describes it as 
containing “several large brick buildings with 
flat roofe and windowless walls, that gave it a 
sombre but rather imposing aspect." Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,107 miles. Lat. 31° 17', 
long. 76“ 36', 

ANANTAWARAM.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
N.W, from Rajahmundry for by -seven miles. 
Lat. 17° 21', long. 81“ 16'. 

ANCHITTY, in the British district of 
Salem, presidency of Madras, a town seven 
miles E. from Seringapatam, and fifty-nine 
miles N.W. of Salem. Lat. 12° 22', long. 
77° 47'. 

ANDAM. 1 INS.— See Nioobars. 

AND ARY, in the British territory of Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda, a town thirty-nine miles 
S.W. from Jubbulpoor, 116 miles N. of Nag- 
poor, Lat. 22“ 49, long. 79“ 34'. 

ANDOOREE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpora, distant S.W. from Nagpore fifty- 
tuna miles. Lat. 20° 33', long. 78° 32'. 


ANDREW BAY, on the coast of Arracan, 
fourteen miles south of the entrance of the 
Sandoway river. The centre of the bay is 
about lat. 18° 16', long. 94° 16'. 

ANDRYTEE, in Bussabir, a feeder of the 
river Pabar, has its rise on the southern 
declivity of the Shatul pass, in lat. 31“ 24', 
long. 78° 1'. It is a powerful and rapid 
mountain torrent, which holds a southerly 
course for about fifteen miles to its junction 
with the Pabar at Chergaon, in lat. 31° 13', 
long. 77“ 66'. It appears to be mentioned by 
Hodgson under the name of Indravati. 

ANDUR, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dinapoor to Goruckpoor, fifty -eight miles 
N.AV, of the former. Lat. 26° 4', long. 
84° 22'. 

ANEAMSAGUR.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad sixty-five miles. Lat. 18° 9', long. 
79“ 4'. 

ANEE, or URNEE, in the British district 
ofAllygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and thirty miles north-east o'f the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good, the 
country open and well cultivated. Lat. 27° 62', 
long. 77° 54'. 

ANGADDYPOORAM, in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town 
fifty miles W, from Coiinbatoor, and thirty- 
eight miles S.E. of Calicut. Lat. 10“ 58', 
long. 76“ 17'. 

ANGEY KYOITNG, off the coast of Ar- 
racan, a long and narrow island running 
parallel with Penekeong island, in Hunter’s 
Bay. It is about twenty miles in length, and 
three in breadth, and is described as “moun- 
tainous, woody, rugged, without any appear- 
ance of inhabitants or cultivation." Lat. 
19° 4 7'— 20° 4', long. 93“ 10'. 

ANGHARAH. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant N.E. from Almora 121 miles. 
Lat. 29“ 68', long. 81° 40'. 

ANGOOL. — One of the petty native states 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, known 
as the Cuttack Mehals, which became tributary 
to the British government upon the conquest 
of the province of Cuttack in 1804. Angool, 
the principal place, is situate in lat. 20“ 48', 
long. 84° 63'. 

ANG-TONG, in the territory of Siam, a 
town situated on the left bank of the river 
Me-nam, fifty- three miles N. of the town of 
Siam, 248 miles S.E. from Amherst. Lat, 
16° 36', long. 101° 20'. 

ANG'TSOO. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, distant N.E. from Almora 129 miles. 
Lat. 29“ 62', long. 81° 50'. 

ANHUT.— -See Amhebbt Islaito. 

ANIAH, in the British district of Bolund- 
ahuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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viliRgft on the route from Allygurb Cftotoument 
to that of Delhi, and twenty-one miles north- 
east of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country open, with a 
sandy soil, scantily cultivated. Lat. 28° 6', 
long. 77° 58'. 

ANIGEEREE, in the British district of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Dhrvrwar to Bellary, twenty- 
nine miles east of the former. L»at. 15° 25', 
long. 76° SCy. 

ANIKUL, in territory of Mysore, a town 
on the S.E. frontier, “situate on the eastern 
verge of the tract of woody hills extending 
from Savendy Droog to the Cavery." It was 
formerly a place of strength and importance, 
where Hyder Ali found refuge when driven 
from Seringapatam by insurrection. Distance 
from Seringapatam, N.E., 76 miles ; Banga- 
lore, S.E., 20 j Madras, W., 178. Lat. 12° 44', 
long. 77° 44'. 

ANJAR, in the native state of Cutch, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Bombay government, a town, the chief place 
of a district of the same name. As a friendly 
return for the assistance rendered to the rajah 
of Cutch in recovering certain alienated pos- 
sessions, the town and district of Anjar were 
ceded by him, in 1816, to the East-India 
Company. In 1822 the arrangement was 
modiBed by a new treaty, under which the 
cession was restored, on condition of an annual 
money payment. The condition, however, 
not being aatisfiictorny fulfilled, the subject 
was reconsidered, and in 1832 the claim both 
as to arrears and prospective payments was 
relinquished. Lat. 23"" 6', long. 70° 3'. 

ANJE-DIVA, or AN JADEEPA, — An 
island distant about two miles from the coast 
of North Canara. “ It is about a mile in 
length, and pos.seesed by the Portuguese. It 
appears on the outside barren and rocky, but 
of a pleasant aspect on the opposite side, next 
the main, where it is fortified by a wall and 
some towers. In case of necessity, a ship may 
find shelter under this island from the S.W. 
monsoon.” Distant S.E. from Goa fifty-one 
miles, Lat. 34° 45', long. 74° 10'. 

ANJENGAUM, or UNJENGAUM, in 
Hyderabad, or the territory of the Nizam, a 
town near the north-western frontier, towards 
the British districts of Saugor and Nerbudda. 
It is situate at the soutbeni base of the range 
of mountains bounding the valley of the Taptee 
on the south. Distance from Nagpore, S.W., 
90 miles; Ellichpore, 8.E., 42 ; Hyderabad, 
N., 231 ; Bombay, N.E., 350. Lat. 21° 40', 
long. 77° 61'. I 

ANJENGO, in the territory of Travancore, 
a town on the seacoast, situate on a narrow 
strip of land running from north-west to south- 
east, having on the south-west the Indian 
Ocejin, and on the north-east an extensive 
shallow estuary or back-water. It consists of 
two TOWS of houses, arranged parallel to each 


other ; the Portupiese church and English 
burying-gronnd being at the north-weetem 
extremity, the fort at the south -eastern. 
There is no shelter for shipping, which must 
anchor at sea, “in eleven or twelve fathoms 
mud, off shore a mile and a half or two miles 
and the intercourse with the shore is, in con- 
sequence of the extreme violence of the surf, 
very difficult and dangerous, even in the fine 
season, when it is practicable only in country 
boats, and is totally impracticable during tbe 
monsoon, which is here excessively boisterous, 
and dangerous to shipping ; so that tbe coast 
is not frequented during the south-west. mon- 
soon, Most of the iimabitants of Anjengo 
profess to be Christians : they are of the 
Romish Church, either descended from the 
Portuguese, or converted natives of Malabar. 
With few exceptions, they are poor, subsisting 
by fishing or manufacturing cordage from coir 
or cocoa-nut fibre. The East-India Company 
had here formerly a factory of some importance, 
but latterly discontinued. The district of 
Anjengo, in which the town is situate, is now, 
however, under tbe British government. 
Distance from Cannanore, S.E,, 240 miles ; 
from Madras, S.W., 390. Lat, 8° 40', long. 
76° 49'. 

AN KOLA.— See Ukkola. 

ANKREE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hyderabad 129 miles. Lat. 19° 14', long. 
78° 27'. 

ANNADARAROOPAD, in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
a town thirteen miles N.W. from Rajah- 
miindry, forty-five miles N.E. of Ellore. Lat. 
17° 7', long. 81° 40'. 

ANNANTAGHERRY.— A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
N.W. from Guntoor sixty miles. Lat. 17° 3', 
long. 80° 3'. 

ANNANTAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Mysore, under the administration and 
control of the government of India, distant 
N.W. from Seringapatam 150 miles, Lat. 
14° 3', long. 75" 16'. 

ANNAVARAM, in the British district of 
Yizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
twenty-five miles N.W. from Yizagapatam, 
and thirty-nine miles S.W, of Vizianagrum. 
Lat. 17° 60', long. 83°. 

ANNAWUTTY. — A town in Mysore, 
under the administration and control of the 

vemment of India, distant N.W. from 

ringapatam 180 miles. Lat, 14° 33', long. 
75° 12'. 

ANNUTRAM, in the British district of 
Etawa, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
I Etawa to Calpee, and 20 miles south-east of 
the former. Lat. 26° 36', long. 79° 18'. 

ANOOPSHUHUR, in the British district 
of Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
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Provincee, a town on the route from Bareilly 
to Delhi, and 73 miles south-east oi the latter. 
It u situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 
the channel of which is here about a mile wide, 
only one-fifth of that space being occupied by 
the stream in the dry season, when it is limpid, 
and still so deep as to be nnfordable, and 
crossed either by ferry or bridge of boats. 
Tlie right bank, on which the town is situate, 
is about thirty feet above the channel, the left 
bank low, and, in consequence, the country 
on that side is extensively flooded in high 
inundations. At the time of Tennant’s visit, 
in 17&8, it was surrounded by a mud wall be- 
tween twenty and thi rty feet thick, and at the 
northern extremity was a largo antique resi- 
dence of the zemindar or proprietor of that 

C art of the country • on the south a large fort 
uilt of brick, and so strong as to be impreg- 
nable to a native force. The town has a 
bazaar, -and though of no great extent, is popu- 
lous, bub ill-built, the houses being either of 
mud or ill-cemented brick. Population 8,947. 
Lat, 28'' 20', long. 78'' 2T. 

ANOPGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Bikaner, a town near the north-west frontier, 
towards Babawulpoor. It is situate in a 
country of great sterility, in lat. 29'' 14', long. 
73'' 26 . 

ANTOWEAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Puttehgurh to that of Seetapoor, 38 miles 
north-east of the former, 44 west of the latter. 
It has a bazaar ; water is plentiful, and sup- 
j)lies may be collected from the surrounding 
country, which is level, and partially culti- 
vated, though in many places overrun with 
jungle. The road in this part of the route is 
bad. Lat. 27° 40', long. 80° 6'. 

ANTREE, in tbo territory of Gwalior, a 
umall town on the route from the fort of Gwa- 
lior to Saugor, 18 miles S.E. of former, 184 
N. W. of latter. It is situate at the Bouthern 
entrance of a rocky ravine, so narrow that only 
one wheeled carriage can pass at once along 
the road, which is very narrow, rocky, and 
bad. Salt is manufactured here by washing 
the saline earth in the vicinity, and by the 
heat of the sun evaporating the brine thus 
obtained. Tiefl'enthaier describes it, about 
eighty years ago, as a town once tolerably 
handsome, but much decayed, and having at 
its west side a fort with four very strong 
towers. Here, at the close of December, 1848, 
the Maliratta force was posted to oppose the 
British advancing from Bundelcund under the 
command of General Grey, The British com- 
mander marched westward to turn their posi- 
tion, and the Mahrattas, marching by a parallel 
route, gave battle at Punniar, and were totally 
defeated. Lat. 26° 3', long. 78° 16'. 

ANUNDPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of J utt, one of the Sattara jaghires, dis- 
tant S.E. from Sattara 89 miles. Lat. 16° 64', 
long. 76' 9'. 


ANUNDPORE, in the British district of 
Midnajpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 15 
miles K.E. from Midnapoor. Lat. 22“ 35', 
long. 87° 30'. 

ANWULKHERA, orUMURKHERA, in 
the British district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from the 
city of Agra to Bareilly by Khasgunge, and 
15 miles north-east of the former. It has a 
small bazaar ; indifferent water may be had 
from wells, and supplies may be obtained from 
the neighbourhood. The road in this part of 
the route is bad, the country cut up with 
ravines, and very partially cultivated. Lat, 
27° 19', long. 78° 12'. 

AONGTHA, in the Burman empire, a town 
situate on the left bank of the river Khyend- 
wen, and 90 miles N.W. of Ava. Lat. 22° 39', 
long. 94“ 58', 

AONLAGANJ, or AOUNLAH, in the 
British district of Bareilly, a town on the route 
from Allyguih to Bareilly, 80 miles N.E. of 
former, 21 S.W. of latter. It has a large 
liazaar, and water is .abundant. Population 
7,649. Lat. 28° 16', long. 79“ 13'. 

AOUGASEE. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Randa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the right bank of the 
Jumna, 30 miles north-e;i8t of the town of 
Banda. Lat. 25“ 40', long. 80“ 50', 

AOUNG, or AOON, in the British district 
of Puttelipore, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village 
on the route from Cawnpore to the town of 
Futtehpore, and 22 miles north-west of the 
latter. Water is obtained from wells, but sup- 
lies are scarce. The road in this part of the 
route is bad. Lat. 26“ 9', long. 80“ 38'. 

AOUNLAH. — See Aonlaganj. . 

API. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
distant N.E. from Almora eighty-two miles. 
Lat. 30“, long. 81°. 

APPAROWPETT. — town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hyderabad 132 miles. Lat, 19“ 16', long, 
178“ 14'. 

APPOOWA. — village in Arracan, situate 
on the right bank of the Coladyne river. Lat. 
20° 50', long. 93“ 1'. 

APTA, in the British district of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Callianee to Nagotna, tw;enty-two miles 
north of the latter. Lat. 18° 51', long. 73° 12'. 

ARABUL, in Kashmir, a beautiful cataract 
on the Veshau, one of the principal tributaries 
of the Behut or Jhelum. Lat. 33“ 37', long. 
74“ 62'. 

ARACHT, in the British district of Salem, 
presidency of Madras, a town twenty eight 
miles N.W. from Trichinopoly, and forty-one 
miles S.E. of Salem. Lat. 11° 7', long. 

I 78° 30'. 
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ABAIL, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, the prin- 
cipnJ place of the pergunnah of the same name, 
a small town on the right bank of the Ganges, 
at the confluence of the Jumna, and opposite 
the city of Allahabad, from which it is. distant 
about a mile. Lat, 25° 25', long. 81° 56'. 

ABAUN. — A river of Hyderabad, rising in 
lat. 20“ 10', long. 77“ 12', near the town of 
Bassim, and flowing easterly for fift^ miles, 
and south-east for sixty miles, falls into the 
Payne Gunga river on the left or north side, 
in lat. 19° 54', long. 78° 20'. 

ARAVACOORCHY, in the British district 
of Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Hindigul to Salem, thirty 
miles N. of the former. Lat, 10° 47', long. 
77° 58'. 

AEAVULLI, in Western India, a range of 
mountains extending in a direction N.E, from 
the vicinity of Champanere, about lat. 22° 40', 
long. 74°, where, though low and not strongly 
marked, it joins the W. extremity of the 
Vindhya. It extends along the S.W. frontier 
of the territory of Ean.swarra, Dongurj)OOr, 
and the S.W. and N.W. of Mewar or Odey- 
pore, dividing it from the lower region of 
Marwar or Joudpoor ; and, proceeding into 
the districts of Mairwarra and Ajmere, be- 
comes confounded with the low rocky ranges 
of Shekhawati and Delhi, Its N.E. extremity 
may, perhaps, be assumed in lat. 26° 50', long. 
75". On the N.W, side, or towards Marwar, 
it is very bold and procipitfjus, less so on the 
S.E. ; but according to Tod, there is no pass 
over it practicable for wheeled carriages from 
Edur, near its S.E. extremity, to Ajmere, a 
distance of 220 miles. The most elevated 
summit is Mount Aboo, 5,000 feet above the 
sea. 

AEAWUD, in the British district of Khan- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town forty- 
eight miles S.W. from Boorhaunpoor, sixty- 
one miles N.E. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21° 10', 
long. 75° 39'. 

ARGOT (Southern Division). — A British 
district under the presidency of Madras. It is 
bounded on the north by the British districts 
northern division of Arcot and Oiingleput ; 
on the east by Pondicherry and the Bay of 
Bengal ; on the south by the British districts 
of Tanjore and Trichinopoly, and on the west 
by the British district of ^lem. It lies between 
lat. 11° ir— 12° 39', long. 78° 42'— 80° 4'. The 
area, according to oflScial authority, is 7,600 
square miles. The general surfltoe of the 
country forms part of the g^eat slope from the 
Eastern Ghauts to the coast of the Bay of 
Bengal. In its eastern part, or towards the 
sea, it is low and level, but in the interior, 
towards the ghauts, rises into hills, not form- 
ing continuous ranges, but in general isolated. 
The principal rivers intersecting or bounding 
the district are the Southern Penna or Panar, 
and the Coleroon. The former falls into the 


Bay of Bengal a little north of Cuddalore. It 
is devoid of water during the dry season, and 
such also is the condition of moat of the other 
streams of this district, which fall either into 
the Penna or into the Bay of Bengal. The 
Coleroon, however, which forms the southern 
boundary towards Tanjore, is abundantly sup- 
plied with water during the greater part of 
the year. Pursuing its course in a north- 
eastern direction, the Coleroon falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, near Devicottah. From Devi- 
cottah, at the mouth of the Coleroon, the 
seacoaat extends in a northern direction lor 
forty-five miles to lat. 12°, long. 79° 55'; 
thence, in a north-easterly direction twenty- 
two miles, to lat. 12“ 15', long. 80° 4' ; the 
total length of the seacoast of this district 
being sixty -seven miles. Porto Novo, nine 
miles north of Devicottah, is at the mouth of 
the Vellaur, a river rising towards the base of 
the Eastern Ghauts, and having a considerable 
length of course, with an annicut or dam 
thrown across it in' this district, by means of 
which its waters are rendered available for the 
purposes of irrigation. It is at all times too 
small at its mouth to admit of any but coasting 
craft ; but ships may anchor two miles off 
; shore in six fathoms, with good holding-ground 
i of mud, and protected from southerly winds 
by the Coleroon shoal lying in that direction. 
The seacoaat is sandy, with small hills, which, 
viewed from a distance, appear to be islets. 
About fifteen miles beyond Porto Novo, in the 
same direction, is Cuddalore, at the mouth of 
the Southern Penna. The climate is exempt 
from sudden vicissitudes of temjierature, and 
storms are less frequent hero than in most 
other places on the Coromandel eoast. In the 
vicinity of the shore the temperature is com- 
paratively moderate during the prevalence of 
the sea-breezes ; but when they give place to 
the land-winds during spring, the heat be- 
comes very distressing, and is accompanied by 
great aridity, against which neither glass nor 
wood is proof, the former breaking suddenly 
from the expansive power of the heat, and the 
latter from the same cause warping, cracking, 
and splitting. The thermometer sometimes 
reaches 115° in the shade, and according to 
some reports it occasionally rises as high as 
130°. The mineral wealth of this district is 
small, with the exception of a rich mine of 
iron-ore in the south-eastern part, furnishing 
metal of excellent quality, which is reduced 
at Porto Novo by a company of European 
capitalists. No satisfactory information is ac- 
cessible as to either the botany or zoology of 
the district, nor indeed as to any branch of 
natural history. According to the census taken 
in 1851, the population amounted to 1,006,005. 
Assuming the area at 7,600 square miles, and 
the population as above stated, the result will 
shows relative density of 132 to the square 
mile. Toe proportion of Mussulmans and 
others is stated to be about one twenty-fifth 

E art of the whole ; the remainder of the popu- 
ition being Hindoos. Cuddalore is Uie seat 
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of the civil establisbineiii of the district; 
Trinomalee, aud the French settlement of 
Pondicherry, also locally within the limits of 
this district, are describe under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

AECOT (Korthem Division), — A British 
district under the presidency of Madras, It 
is bounded on the north by the British district 
of Nellore, on the east and south-east by the 
British district Chingleput, on the south by 
the British district of Arcot (southern division) 
and Salem, and on the north-west by Mysore 
and the British district of Cuddapah ; and lies 
between lat. 12” 22' — 14“ 11', long, 78° 17' — 
80“ 12'. The area is estimated by one authority 
at 6,671 square miles ; according to another, 
at 6,790. The principal river is the Palar, 
which, rising in the territory of Mysore, pur- 
sues a direction generally easterly, and enter- 
ing this district about lat. 12“ 58', long. 
78“ 30', flows through it, continuing its easterly 
course for about 102 miles, passing close to 
the towns of Vellore and Arcot, and subse- 
quently crossing into the British district of 
Chitigleput. Though a considerable torrent 
during the rainy season, it is at other times 
dry on the surface of its channel, though water 
may at all times be obtained by digging therein. 
There are several smaller etreanis, such as the 
Poiney, the Soonarmukai, and some others, 
all devoid of water in tlie dry season, but 
during the periodical rains flowing freely, and 
replenishing the tanks and channels for irri- 
gation. Tanks, or artificial pieces of water, 
are very numerous, and the dimensions of 
some are surprisingly great. That of Cauveiy- 
pak is eight miles long and three broad. 
sidos many channels for irrigation, a canal has 
been made from the southern extremity of 
Pulikat lake to Madras, distant twenty miles; 
and by this communication that city receives 
abundant supplies of charcoal, firewood, vege- 
tables, grain, fish, and other articles of con- 
sumption. The soil on the plains is for the 
most part sandy, mixed with loam and gravel : 
it is extensively cultivated, principally with 
rice and other grains ; and even in the moun- 
tainous tracts there is a considerable portion 
of fertile ground. Cotton is the principal 
commercial crop. The population according 
to the latest official return is 1,485,873, an 
amount which, compared with the area fur- 
nished by the same authority (5,790 square 
miles), indicates a relative density of about 
257 to the square mile. The lan^a^ spoken 
in this collectorate is the Taniul. The lines 
of the Madras Bailway Company traverse 
this district. The other routes are — 1, From 
east to west, from Madras through Arcot 
to Bangalore. 2. From north-east to south- 
west, from Madras through Arcot to Coim- 
batore. 3. From north to south, from 
Chittoor to Arcot. Arcot, the principal 
place, Vellore, Chittoor, are described under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement 


AECOT, the principal pla<je of the northern 
division of the British territory bearing the same 
name, is situate on the right side of the river 
Palar, and on the line of railway from Madras 
to Beypoor. The site is advantageous and 
salubrious, being on a gentle eminence, doping 
down to the bank. The bod of the river is 
about half a mile wide ; but in the diy season 
the stream is not sufficient to turn a mill, and 
the channel is sometimes oven totally dry. 
Water of good quality can, however, always 
be obtained by sinking pits into the sands 
which form the bed. The military canton- 
ment can accommodate three regiments ; one 
of European, and two of native cavalry. 
There is an extensive barrack for Europeans, 
built of brick and lime mortar ; and con- 
tiguous are three hospitals, well constructed, 
well ventilated, and in all respects commo- 
dious ; besides other buildings requisite for 
such an establishment. There is a neat 
Protestant Episcopal church adjoining. The 
old fort has been nearly demolished ; but its 
outline can still be traced almost throughout 
its entire extent, which was once very consi- 
derable. In the town are the ruins of the 
palace of the nawaub of Arcot, besides the 
remains of various buildings erected by Mus- 
sulmans, and some mosques, still in a state of 
repair. The town, with the talook or subdivision 
annexed, is stated officially to have a popula- 
tion of 53,474, inhabiting \0,04^ houae«. 

Arcot occupies a prominent place in the his- 
tory of the contests waged in this part of India 
duringthe earlierpartof the eighteenth century. 
Here Clive confirmed the military reputation 
which he had previously acquired by some ad- 
venturous exploits in other quarters. The En- 
glish having pre viouslytaken but feeble measures 
to support their ally, the well-known Mahomet 
Ali, Clive suggested an attack upon Arcot, 
then held by a rival power, and offered him- 
self as the commander of the expedition. His 
suggestion and offer were accepted ; but the 
force placed at his disposal was altogether 
disproportioned to the service for which it was 
destined. It consisted but of 300 sepoys and 
200 Europeans, with three field-pieces ; and 
with this small force an attack was to be made 
upon a fortress garrisoned by 1,100 men. 
On approaching the place, a violent storm of 
thunder and rain fell ; an event which might 
certainly be regarded as a misfortune rather 
than an advantage. It proved, however, the 
latter ; for Clive, marching his small force 
through this war of the elements, a thing 
regarded as unparalleled in India, was looked 
upon as an assailant whom it would be vain to 
resist ; the garrison accordingly abandoned 
the fort, and Clive took possession of it. The 
enemy, however, having received large re- 
inforcements, under Eajah Sahib, son of the 
celebrated Chun da Sahib, became in turn the 
assailants, and Clive was called upon to defend 
the place which had so Temarkably passed 
into his bands. This task he performed with 
consimunato skill, though his force was so 
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small that he was obliged to husband his 
resod rces with the greatest care. Being 
summoned to surrend*, he replied in terms 
of haughty defiance. At length, on the 14th 
November, 1751, the enemy commenced the 
attack long threatened, and from which nothing 
short of complete success was anticipated. 
This attempt, and its results, are thus recorded 
in a modern historical work : — “The day of 
attack was one among the most distinguished 
in the Mahometan calendar. Happy was the 
Mussulman to whom it brotight aeath from 
the sword of the unbeliever, for bis fell was 
regarded as but a sudden introduction to the 
highest paradise. By this belief the entbu- 
siasm of the enemy’s troops was wrought up 
almost to madness, and it was further increased 
by the free use of an intoxicating substance 
called bang. The morning came, and with it 
the expected movement. Clive was awakened, 
and found his garrison at their posts, according 
to the disposition which he had previously 
made. On the enemy’s side a vast multitude 
were in motion, bringing ladders to every part 
of the wall that was accessible. Besides these 
dpHultorj'^ operations there were others in 
progress, all directed to the same end. F our 
principal divisions of the enemy’s troops 
marched upon the four points where an 
entrance to the fort seemea the more likely 
to be effected — the two g^tes and the two 
breaches which had been made in the wall. 
The parties who attacked the gates drove 
before tbem several elephants, armod With 
plates of iron on their foreheads, with which 
it was expected they would beat down the 
obstacles which stopped tiie course of the 
assailants ; but the device was more disastrous 
to those who employed it than to those against 
whom it was directed. The elephants, wounded 
by the musketry of the British force, turned 
and trampled upon those who were urging 
them forward. At the north-west breach, as 
many as it was capable of admitting rushed 
wildly in, and passed the first trench before 
their opponents gave fire. When given, it 
was with terrible effect. A number of mus- 
kets were loaded in readiness, which those 
behind delivered to the first rank as fast as 
they could discharge them. Every shot did 
execution, while three field-pieces contributed 
effectually to thin the number of the assailants. 
In a few minutes they fell back : but the 
attempt was only suspended, not abandoned. 
Another and another party followed, and were 
driven off as had been those who preceded 
them. To approach the south-west breach, 
the enemy embarked seventy men on a raft, 
who thus attempted to cross a ditch, and had 
almost gained ^eir object, when Clive, ob- 
serving that his gunners fired with bad aim, 
took the management of one of the field-pieces 
himself. This he worked with such precision 
and effect that a few discharges threw the 
advancing party Into confusion. The raft was 
overset, and those on board thrown into the 
water, where some were drowned. The 


remainder saved themBelves by swimming 
back, abandoning the unfortanate raft which 
was to have borne them to the breach. These 
various attacks occupied aboat an hoar, and 
cost the enemy in killed and wounded about 
400 men. After an interval employed by the 
assailants in endeavouring, under much annoy- 
ance, t'' CHiry off their dead, the firing upon 
the fort was renewed, both with cannon and 
musketry. This was again discontinued. A 
formal demand of leave to buiy the dead was 
complied with, and a truce of two hours 
agreed upon. At the expiration of the pre- 
scribed time the firing once more recom- 
menced, and lasted until two o’clock on the 
following morning, when it ceased, never to be 
renewed. At daybreak the gallant defenders 
of tbe fort learned that their besiegers had 
precipitately abandoned the town. The gar- 
rison immediately marched into the enemy’s 
quarters, where they found several pieces of 
artillery and a large quantity of ammunition. 
These spoils were forthwith transferred to the 
fort, and thus ended a siege of fifty days. 
Military history records few events more 
remarkable than this memorable siege. Its 
conduct at once placed Clive in the foremost 
rank of distinguished commauders. Justly 
has it been said that he was ‘ born a soldier.’ 
At the time when with a handful of men, 
most of them unpractised in the operations of 
war, he defended the fort of Arcot against a 
force several thousand strong, his military 
experience was small, while of military educa- 
tion he was entirely destitute. His boyhood 
had passed in idleness, or in the reckless per- 
petration of mischief, while the few years 
which he had numbered of manly life had, for 
the most part, been occupied with the doUils 
of trade. Deprived of alt the means by which, 
in ordinary cases, men are gradually prepared 
I for the duties of military service or command, 
he showed himself a perfect master of the arts 
of war. Like all other eminent commanders, 
he communicated to those under him a spirit 
of devotedness and self-abandonment, which is 
among the most graceful as well as tbe most 
valuable qualities of a soldier. An instance 
of this occurred among the native troojTS em- 
ployed in the defence of Arcot, which is alike 
honourable to them and to their commander. 
When provisions became scarce, and there was 
ground for apprehending that famine would 
j compel a suiTcnder, the sepoys proposed that 
'their diet should be restricted to the thin 
gruel in which the rice was boiled, and that 
the whole of the grain should be given to the 
Europeans, as they required more nourish- 
ment. With such a spirit pervading bis little 
garrison, Clive might well look forward to a 
Buccessfiil termination of his brave defence of 
Arcot ; but that spirit his own military virtues 
had fostered nod called forth.” On the evening 
of the memorable day, reinforcements, dis- 
patched from Madras for the support of Clive, 
entered the town, and a few days afterwards 
Clive left the place, for a field where his 
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•erviceii were more preeaingly required. A root 
was taken by Hyder Ali when "that invader 
ravaged the Carnatic ; and beyond these facts 
there is little in its history of interest or 
importance. Distance from Madura, N.E., 
220 miles; Tanjore, N., 146; Cuddalore, N., 
88 ; Bangalore, E., 118 ; Vellore, E., 14 ; 
Madias, W., 65. Lat. 12“ 54', long. 79° 24'. 

AECULGODE. — A town in Mysore, under 
the administration and control of the govern- 
ment of India, distant N.W, from Seringa- 
patam 49 miles. . Lat. 12° 46', long. 76° T. 

ARDANJI, in the British district of Tan- 
jore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Tripatoor to Negajwitam, twenty- 
eight miles east of the former. Lat. 10° 11', 
long. 79° 3'. 

ARDYSIR. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Bombay, distant N.E. from 
Bhooj seventy-five miles. Lat. 23° 38', long. 
70° 50'. 

AREEJAW, in Sinde, a large village on 
the route from Schwan to Larkhana, in the 
fertile island inclosed between the Indus a1id 
its offset the Narra. It is situate eight miles 
south from Larkhana, the same distance west 
of the Indus, and one mile east of the Narra; 
Lat. 27° 24', long. 68° 9'. 

AREENG, or AURUNG. — The principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the British district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W, Provinces, a small town on the 
route from Muttra to Deeg, and nine miles 
west of the former. Here the army of Holkar, 
the Mahratta chief, was encamjied Oct. 7, 
1804, and being attacked by the British under 
(Tcneral Ijako, sought safety in a precipitate 
flight, in which their chief led the way. 
About thirty of their number were killed, and 
several made prisoners. Lat. 27“ 29', long, 
77° 36'. 

AREEPADGAH, in tlie British province 
of Arraoan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 63 
miles N.W. of Arracan. Lat. 21“ 6', long. 
92° 33'. 

AREEPOEE, or HAREEPOOR, in the 
British district of Gliazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town 82 miles N.E. of 
Ghazeopoor, 40 miles W. of Chupra. Aree- 

{ )ore has a population of 6,882. Lat. 26° 49', 
ong. 84° 2'. 

AEGAUM, in Hyderabad, or territoiy of 
the Nizam, a village near the northern frontier, 
towards the British territory of Sangor and 
Nerbndda, some distance southward of the 
range of mountains bounding the valley of the 
Taptee on the south. This place is rendered 
memorable by having been the site of an 
action which took place on the 28th November, 
1803, between the British army commanded 
by Major-General Wellesley (afterwards duke 
of Wellington), and that of the Mahrattas 
commanded by Scindia and Munny Bappoo, 
brother of the mjah of Berar, in which the 


latter was defeated with great loss. 'A medal 
in commemoration of the victory was struck 
in London, in 1851, and presented, under the 
sanction of the Queen, to the surviving officers 
and soldiers who were engaged in the action. 
It is situated in a plain much cut up by water- 
I courses, and on the route from Ellichpoor to 
Aurungabad. Distance 40 miles S.W. of the 
former, 135 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 77- 2'. 

ARIANCOOPAlN. — S ee Pondicherry. 

AEKAIRY.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 104 miles. Lat. 16° 60', lung. 

77° 6'. 

ARMEGON, in the British district of Nel- 
lore, presidency of Madras, a village situate 
on the coast opposite to a shoal of the same 
name, between '‘the inner edge of which and 
the coast there is a space from three to four 
[miles wide, now called Blackwood Harbour.” 
One of the earliest settlements of the East- 
India Company in the Carnatic was founded 
at this place, where a factory was erected in 
1628, defended by twelve pieces of cannon. 
Distance N. of Madras 66 miles. Lat. 14° 2', 
long. 80° 12'. 

ARMOREE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S.E. froraNagpore 74 miles. 
Lat. 20° 28', long. 80° 2'. 

ARMOYAMCOTTA, in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate twenty miles N. from Ramnad, and 
fifty- three miles S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9“ 40', 
long. 78° 66'. 

ARNALLA. — An island off the coast of 
the Northern Concan, presidency of Bombay, 
situate one mile from the mainland, the inter- 
vening channel being navigable for vessels of 
considerable burthen. On the island is a fort, 
which, in 1781, was taken by the British army 
under Geneial Goddard. Distant N, from the 
city of Bombay thirty-five miles. Lat. 19" 28', 
long. 72° 47'. 

ARNEE . — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of tho Nizam, distant S. from Omra- 
wuttee fifty-five miles. Lat. 20° 4', long. 
78° 4'. 

ARNEE, in the British district of Arcot, 
northern division, a town with British canton- 
ment. Its site is rather low and flat, yet with 
a sufficient declivity towards a small river 
about a quarter of a mile distant, to carry off 
the rain thither even during the monsoon. 
The river being fed by springs, affords an 
unremitting supply of excellent water. The 
country round is open, the nearest hills, which 
consist of granite and syenite, being six miles 
distant ; and there is scarcely any vegetation, 
except a few straggling palms and some patches 
of stunted jungle. The soil of the plain con- 
sists of disintegrated granite, mixed with sand 
or clay, and in many places is impregnated 
I with impure saline matter, chiefly salts of 
'soda, which during the dry season cause a 
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white efflorescence on the snrfsce. This place, 
formerly a strong fortress, is now mnch de- 
cayed. It is a station for European troops^ 
the cantonment of wliich is withia the now 
dilapidated rampart, but for some years past 
has only been occasionally occupied as a tem- 
porary depdt. Immediately opposite to it are 
two bomb-proof ranges of buildings, forming i 
the officers’ quarters ; behind these, and about 
three hundr^ yards distant, are the barracks, 
calculated to accommodate one Enropean regi- 
ment. These are also bomb-proof, and are 
spacious and strongly built, forming three 
sides of a square ; the fourth aide being occu- 
pied by a wall with a gateway. Contiguous is 
a commodious hospital Elevation above the 
sea 400 feet. Distance from Madura, N.E., 
207 miles; Tanjore, N., 131 ; Bangalore, E., 
119; Vellore, S.E., 20; Arcot, S., 17; 
Madras, S,W., 74. Lat. 12“ 40', long. 79° 21'. 

AROOA. — See Oomrawuh. 

AROUL, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a 
Biuall town or village on the route from Muttra 
cantonment to that of Mynpooree, and twenty- 
tiiree n.iles west of the latter. Water is plen- 
tiful, and supplies may bo collected from the 
surrounding country. The road in this part 
of the route is tolerably good in dry weather, 
but chiring the rains in the latter part of 
summer, is in many places under water to the 
depth of from one to three feet : the country 
is level and partially cultivated, Lat. 27“ 8, 
long. .78“ 45'. 

ARPEILLEE. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S. from Nagpore 110 miles. 
Lat. 19“ 44', long. 79° 68'. 

ARRACAN PROPER.— See Aktab, 

ARRACAN, a province of India, situate to 
the ea.st of the r>ay of Bengal, is biiunded on 
the north by Chittagong, from which it is 
divided by the Naaf river and the Waili hills ; 
on the east by the Yoomadoung range of 
mountains, which separates it from Ava ; on 
the south by a portion ol the British province 
of Pegu ; and on the west by the Bay of Bengal. 
It lies between lat. 18“ and 21“ 33', long. 
92° 10' — 94° 60'. Its extreme length from the 
Kintalee pa.sa to its northern extremity is 
about 290 miles. Its greatest lireadth is at 
the north, where it measures uinety miles 
from Ramoo to the central ridge of the Yoo- 
madoung mountains : eighty miles further 
south it is seventy miles broad, measuring 
from the mouth of the Kuladyne river to the 
summit of the mountains. For some leagues 
south of this, the coast is veiy much inter- 
rupted by bays and creeks ; and thence onward 
to its most extreme point at Cape Negrais 
(beyond the recently-defined boundaries of 
Arracan), the mainland is a very narrow strip, 
measuring rarely more than twenty miles, and 
on an average not more than fifteen miles 
across. The area of the province is 13,484 
square miles. The coast is skirted by many 
islands, the more imi>ortant of which are 
G- 


Ramree, Cheduha, and Shapnree. That part 
of the coast lying between the Naaf and 
Arracan rivers is lined by shoal banks, stretch- 
ing in some parts two or three miles firom the 
shore, r urtlier south the coast is lined by a 
number of rocky islands, of which those called 
the Broken Islands and the Terribles are the 
larger ; but neither of these groups has the 
alightetit appearance of cultivation. The re- 
iniUDder of the coast from Ramree to KintaJee 
is excessively nigged and rocky, indented by 
liays wliich afford no shelter for ships, studded 
iiy islands, and beset by various tjouvees of 
peril. “ Between the Kuladyne and Sandoway 
rivers,” says Pepaberton, “ the whole coast 
consists of a labyrinth of creeks and tide- 
nullahs, all of which terminate at the foot of 
the lower ranges, and receive the contributions 
of numerous small streams.” The physical 
aspect of this country is very diversified; 
hilly, but having extensive flats and valleys, 
the latter of which are generally fertile and 
highly cultivatod, being intersected by nume- 
rous small rivers. There is, liowever, abund- 
ance of low marshy land, overrun with thick 
jungle, and so much cut up by rivers and tkle- 
nullahs, as to render communication by land 
very difficult, in some instances almost im- 
practicable ; the principal intercourse between 
the stations and villages being carried on by 
water. Along the whole line of the eastern 
frontier, the boundary between Arracan on 
tho one side, and Ava and the newly-acquirod 
British jirovince of Pegu on tho other, is 
formed by tho Yooiriatloung mountains. 'Hiis 
range is a portion of the great cliain which, 
running from tho south of Assam, in lat. 
26° 30', extends to Cape Negrais. The height 
of the mountains varies, averaging at this 
part from three to four thousand feet, Tho 
Blue Mountain, in lat. 22“ 37', long. 93° 11', 
is aiid to be upwards of 8,000 feet atnivo tlie 
level of the sea. The inhabitants of these 
mountainou.s tracts coasiat of several inde- 
pendent tribes, who have never submitted to 
any government. They lead a life of hardship 
and danger, especially the women, who are 
stoutly made, though diminutive in size. The 
cultivation consists in clearing away the thick 
forests and shrubs which clothe the mountain- 
sides, and preparing the ground for the seed. 
Rice and cotton are the principal productions ; 
but tobacco and some esculent vegetables are 
planted by the sides of streams. Over this 
range there are several passes ; but that called 
the Aeng route is superior to all others, and is 
an excellent road, by means of which, before 
the Burmese war of 1825, a great trade was 
carried on between Arracan and Ava, in which 
it is said 40,000 men were annually employed. 
Subsequently, however, this commerce de- 
clined, on account of the want of confidence 
in the Burmese government and people. 
There are neveral low ranges of hills stretching 
along the coast, but all are considered ramifi- 
cations of the great chain. They abound in 
forests. The principal rivers of Arracan are 
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the Myoo, Kuladyne or AmvoftB nver, Lemyo, gfreat quantities. A profusion of fine forests 
Talakf and Aeng. The sources of the three deck the summits and sides of the mountains : 
former are among tdie nmuntains to the north tlie principal trees are the oak and teak, 
of Arracan, about lat. 22° SO'. They flow in masses of which clothe those forming the 
a southerly direction, and are on an average northern and eastern frontier. The creeks 
not more than twenty miles distant from each and nullahs which intersect the numerous 
other ; after a course of about 160 miles they valleys and alluvial plains, being dammed up, 
disembogue into Hunter’s Bay, where they and turned to the purposes of irrigation, 
are connected by numerous creeks, and by render the country peculiarly suited for tho 


which the communication in this part is car- 
ried on. The Talak river is for many miles 
nothing more than a mountain torrent, and is 
only navigable for tbe last twenty-five miles of 
ita oourse. The Aeng river during the spring 
tides is navigable up to the town of that name, 
which is forty-five miles from its mouth. Both 
this river and the Talak take their rise in the 
Yoomadoung mountains, and empty themselves 
into Combermere Bay, twenty-five miles east 
of the town of Khyouk Pbyoo, There are no 
lakes in the province. The climate of Arracan 
has generally been considered very injurious 
to Europeans, as well as to the natives of other 
parts of India ; and tbe great mortality of tbe 
troops engaged in tbe first Burmese war 
affbi^ed melancholy illustration of the truth 
of this belief. It is only the interior, how- 
ever, which is characterized by tbe great 
degree of unhealthiness ; Akyab, Sandoway, 
and Khyouk Phyoo, situate on the seashore, 
liave long been known to be far more favour- 
able to the retention of health than most parts 
of the province, while the town of Arracan 
and the village of Talak, situate inland, are 
peculiarly injurious. There are various indi- 
cations of a volcanic nature in Arracan. 
Along the coast, and in the islands of Ramree 
and Cheduba, are situated “earthy cones 
covered with a green sward,” from which issue 
springs of muddy water, emitting bubbles of 
gas. Two severe earthquakes liave taken 
place in the province • one in 1763, the other 
in 1833. By the latter four hills were rent 
asimder to the width of from thirty to sixty 
feet ; and in the plains its effects were shown 
by “the earth opening in several places and 
throwing up water and mud of a sulpliurous 
smell.” From Nayadong mountain, near 
Khyouk Phyoo, in the island of Eamree, 
vapour and flame were seen to issue to the 
height of several hundred feet. Of the mineral 
resources of this country very little is known. 
In some parts, however, iron-ore is found, and 
in Ramreesonie iron-mines were once worked ; 
but the working has long been tliscon tinned, 
the quality and price of the product rendering 
competition with that imported from Great 
Britain hopeless. In the island of Cheduba 
iron is found, but in such small quantities as 
to be of no value. Coal has been found in 
the Sandoway district, and in the island of 
Ramvee, near Khyouk Phyoo. Favourable 
reports have been made of its quality, but it 
has not been extensively worked. There are 
several petroleom-wells in the islands of Rani- 
ree and Cheduba, and the oil found is of 
excellent quality, though not produced in 


cultivation of rice, its staple produce, aud of 
whicli it yields the richest crops in India, and 
affords a large surplus for exportation. No 
manure enriches the ground, the irrigation it 
receives rendering its application unnecessary. 
There are various other products in Arracan. 
The chief of these are tobacco, sugar, cotton, 
indigo, and black and red pepper. Arracan 
possesses no manufacture of any importance ; 
but salt is produced to some extent in parts of 
the province near the coast, and in the island 
of F^rnree, especially at the harbour of Khyouk 
Phyoo. It is obtained entirely by solar evapo- 
ration, is of excellent quality, and forma an 
article of exportation. A kind of coarse cloth 
is woven by the women, but it is worn only 
by the people of the province. One of the 
many advantages accruing to this province 
from British administration is the steady in- 
crease of commerce since it has come into 
the possession of that government. Rice and 
Salt constitute the chief articles of exporta- 
tion ; the others are tobacco, sugar, wood -oil, 
betel-nut, buffalo-hides and horns, elephants’ 
teeth, dried fish, and edible birdnests. Akyab 
is the principal port of the province, and the 
trade is there considerable. The province is 
divided into three districts. The first and 
largest is Akyab, or Arracan proper. It con- 
sists of a valley running parallel to the sea- 
shore, and is very fow and flat. The second, 
Siindoway, comprehending the mainland be- 
tween the eighteenth and niueteentli degrees 
of latitude, is mountainous, and intersected 
by rivei*a running acro.s.s from west to east. 
Tlie capital town is Sandoway, and is con- 
sidered the most healthy station of the j)ro- 
vince. _ The third, Ramree, which includes 
Aeng and the islands of Ramree and Cheduba. 
The first of these is considerable, and is sepa- 
rated from the mainland by a narrow and 
navigjible cha^^^el. Cheduba is separated from 
Ranjree by a channel some miles brojul, aud 
its capital, Khyouk Phyoo, is situate on the 
northern extremity of the island. It is con- 
sidered healthy. The aboriginal inhahitanU 
of Arracan are termed Mughs. ^^^len the 
province came into the possession of the 
British, the population was only about 
100,000: In 1831 it had incretised to 173,000, 
and in 1839 to 248,000. It is now upwards 
of 321,000. In 1839 the Mughs amounted to 
more than half the population. This is pro- 
bably the case still, though the comparative 
numbers must have been in some measure 
affected by the immigration consequent on 
the increase of commercial prosperity. Edu- 
cation to a certain extent is very general 
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throaghout the province ; and there are few ' 
persona to be found who cannot read. The | 
instruction of the children is part of the duty j 
of the priest, who is employed in this descrip- 
tion of labour a great part of the day. The 
boys assemble in the monasteries, and go gene- 
rally at the age of ten years. They are taught 
reading, wnting, and arithmetic. There is no 
difference between the education of the rich 
and the poor. The alphabet contains thirty- 
six letters, which are written from left to 
right ; they use either the palm-leaf or a kind 
of paper manufactured from the bark of a 
tree. The vernacular language of the Mugh 
is similar to the Burmese. The character is 
just the same. Seven government English 
schools have been e.sta Wished in tlie province ; 
three in the town of Akyab, and four in that 
of Ilamree. Several youths have recently 
been placed in the Medical College at Cal- 
cutta. Previous to admission into this insti- 
tution, they undergo a course of instruction 
in the English language, and are then draftwl 
into the college, where they receive the iieees- 
sary training, with a view to future employ- 
ment in the medical service in their native 
counti’y. 

Tlie Ills lory of Arracan, till the year 1184, 
comprises an account of tlie reigns of 120 
princes. Wo are informed by the only docu- 
ment pos.^essed by the Mughs which pretends 
to be an historical record (called by them jRa- 
(hawawj , — History of Kings), that the first of 
lhe.Se rulers died after a long and happy reign, 
in the Mugh era 03, corresponding with A.D. 
701. The period of which this history treats 
does not fail to exhibit those scenes of 
treachery, usurpation, dethronement, and 
ass.assi nation so characteristic of the history 
of an Indian native state, and there can be no 
re.asou for doubting that in this respect at 
least the picture bears some resenihlanoo to 
the truth, whatever degree of authenticity it 
may display in general. In 1783 Arracan was 
invatled and conquered by the Burmese. 
Tlienceforward the history of the country 
becomes part of that of Ava, under which head 
its continuation will be found. The first war 
between that state and the British government 
ended in the transfer to the latter of certain 
portions of the Burmese territory, of which 
Arracan was one. Tlie annexation of this 
province was considered necessary, not so 
inuch from its resources t)r the fertility of its 
soil (for a large part was swamp and jungle), 
as from the barrier afforded by the Yooma- 
doung mountains against any aggression upon 
the British territory in that quarter. Since, 
however, this province has been included in 
the catalogue of British po8ae98ion.s, a sterile 
and unprofitable tract has been transformed 
into a highly-cultivated country, trade has in- 
creased to an extent that could not be con- 
templated, and the variety and quality of the 
productiona of Arracan have been found to 
t;<iu;d those of almost any other part of India. 
Ihe benefits accruing to the inhabitants fioui 


these changes may be truly estimated by oon- 
sidering that, instead of being engag^ in 
incessant feuds and quarrels, they are now a 
peaceable, contented, and happy people, en- 
gaged in the ordinary operations of life. 

ARRACAN. — Formerly the capital town 
of the province of the same name, but which, 
long decreasing in importance, is now com- 
paratively of little consequence, and only 
interesting on account of its old associations. 
It is situate in a valley on the banks of a small 
branch of the Arracan or Kuladyne river, and 
is about fifty miles from the sea. This valley 
is intersected by numerous streams and 
nullahs, all of which overflow, and “ convert 
it into a noisome swamp.“ It is surrounded 
on all sides by hills varying in height from 200 
to 500 feet ; the hollows between them consist 
of swam ns and jungles. On the summits of 
these hills many temples and pagodas have 
been erected, which at a distance give a lively 
and picturesque appearance to the scene. 
None are of any importance, except to the 
worshippers of Gautma, of which deity each 
contains an image. The town is straggling, 
and the houses are poor and small, construct^ 
of bamboo, and raised several feet from the 
ground, to protect them from the water, which 
in the time of inundation flows under them. 
The principal street lies along the bank of the 
stream which divides the town, and over which 
several ill-constructed wooden bridges are 
thrown. Before the war the place was much 
larger, and contained at one time, it is said, 
18,000 houses; but the number of those in- 
habited must be fearfully decreased, for, 
according to Pemberton, the population in 
] S35 amounted only to 8,000 or 10,000. The 
town contains but one place of any particular 
interest, and that is the ancient fort oi Arracan, 
which is now in a state of ruinous decay. The 
British succeeded in taking this fort by assault, 
on the Ist April, 1825. There is one bazaar 
in the town, where provisions of all kinds are 
procurable, and the shops are well supplied 
with muslins, cloths, and other articles of 
British manufacture, including glass, crockery, 
and cutlery ; which articles are generally im- 
ported from Calcutta. The position of Arracan, 
ID a swampy valley, and surrounded with bills, 
is “particularly calculated to engender that 
condition of the surrounding atmosphere 
which long experience has shown to be pro- 
ductive of febrile disease.” Arracan has been 
the grave of many of the British troops, who 
fell victims to the insalubrity of the climate. 
From this cause, and from its ioconvenient 
situation in a commercial point of view, it is 
matter neither of surprise nor regret that it 
should have been superseded by the towns of 
Akyab and Kbyouk Phyoo. This place was 
taken by the Burmese in 1783 ; and its 
capture, in 1825, by the British under General 
Morrison, was followed by the subjugation 
of the whole province. Lat. 20“ 42', long. 
93“ 24'. 
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ARRACAN RIVER, — A large eiream 
discharging the waters of the Colflidyne, and 
other rivers of Arracan, into the Bay of 
Bengal. “The entrance of this river is low, 
and has some rocks near it called the ‘ Fakiers,’ 
covered at high water.” Lat. 20° 5', long. 
92“ 67'. 

ARR AH, in the British district of Shaba- 
had, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Dinapore to Gbazeepore, 2.'5 miles W. of 
former, 75 E. of latter. Supplies and water 
are abundant, the surrounding country being 
fertile and well cultivated, and a large and 
beautiful lake being close to the town. There 
is a government school here. According to 
Buchanan, the town contains 2,775 houses. 
Lat. 25° 31', long. 84° 43'. 

ARRIATOOR, in the British district of 
Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Tanjore to Cuddalore, 24 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 11° 8', long. 
79° 8'. 

ARRULL. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Ilonihay, distant N. W. from 
Bhooj 39 miles. Lat. 23° 2G', long. 69° 11'. 

ARUL, in Sinde, is a watercourse, or 
channel, proceeding from the south-eastern 
part of Ijake Manchur (an expansion of the 
Narra), and discharging its water into the 
Indus, on the western side, about four miles 
below Sehwan, after a course of about twelve 
miles. At Sehwan it is a deep, sluggish 
stream 200 feet wide. The Narra, the Lake, 
and the Arul form a continuous channel com- 
municating at both extremities with the 
Indus, and running for above 100 miles nearly 
parallel to it on the western side. As the 
current is very moderate in this channel 
during the inundation, it is then more fre- 
quented than the main stream. It falls into 
the Indus in lat, 26° 24', long. 67° 55'. 

ARUN, the principal tributary to the Coosy 
river, rises in Thibet, in several streams, 
situate between lat. 87° and lat. 88°, and about 
long. 28” 45', and flows upwards of 200 miles 
through Thibet, first in a south-easterly, and 
then in a westerly direction, to the great 
snowy range of the Himalayas, where, in lat. 
28° 12', long, 86° 63', “ it passes between their 
mighty peaks, and receives the torrents which 
rush from their northern face.” The Arun 
then flows in a southerly direction for 110 
miles through Nepal, to its junction with the 
Coosy, in lat. 26° 58', long. 86° 57'. 

ARIINDAWULL — A town in the native ■ 
state oi Jeypoor, one of the hill zemxndarries, 
under the political Buperintendence of the ' 
government of Madras, distant W. from Vizia- ' 
nagrum 85 miles. Lat. 18° 24', long. 82° 12'. ^ 

ARUNG, — A town in the territory of j 
Nagpoor, distant E. from Nagpoor 184 miles, 
Lat. 21° ir, long. 82°. 

ARWAL. — See Ubwul. 1 


I ARWAPULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
1 or dominions of the Nizam, distant E. from 
r Hyderabad 70 miles. Lat 17° 20', long. 

^ 79° 34'. 

ABWEE. — A town in the territory of the 
rajah of Nagpore, distant W, from Nagpore 
48 miles, Lat. 20° 57', long. 78° 27'. 

ASAMOW, or HUSESMOW, in the British 
' district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Cawnpore to that of Calpee, 
and thirteen miles north-east of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is excellent ; 
the country well cultivated, and studded with 
small villages. Lat. 26° 15', long. 79° 65'. 

ASHTA, in the British territory of Sattara> 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Meeruj to Sattara, 20 miles N.W. of 
former. Lat. 16° 57', long. 74° 28'. 

ASHTA. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 203 miles. Lat. 19° 22', long. 

I 76° 19'. 

ASHTA, in Malwa, in the territory of 
Bhopal, a town on the route from Saugor to 
Mhow, 158 miles S.W. of former, 79 N.E. of 
latter’. It is situate on the light or east bank 
of the river Parbutty, crossed near the town 
by ford. Here is a fort with a large tank, and 
supplies are abundant. Malcolm states the 
nuin1>er of houses at 600, an amount which 
as.signs a population of about -2,600 persons. 
It is the chief jdace of a pergunnah, stated to 
contain 244 khalsa villages, or such as belong 
to the government, and seven ty-three allotted 
as jagirs or fiefs. When Hunter passed in 
1792, it was held by a Mahratta chief; but 
having been subjugated by the British govern- 
ment, was by treaty, in 1818, granted, with 
four other pergunnahs, to the nawaub of 
Bhopal, to mark the approbation of his zeal 
and fidelity, and to enable him to maintain the 
contingent force, as he bad stipulated. Distant 
S.E. from Oojein 59 miles, S.W. from Allaha- 
bad 373, S. from Agra 310. Lat. 23°, long. 
76° 41'. 

ASHTEE, or ASHTA, in the British col- 
lectorate of Sholapore, presidency of Bombay, 
a small town or village near the eastern 
frontier, towards the territoiy of the Nizam. 
Here, in Februaiy 1818, the Peishwa, in his 
hoi)eles8 flight after -the battle of Poona, was 
surprised by a British force commanded by 
General Smith ; and though Goklsj the Mah- 
ratta commauder, made a gallant and skilful 
attempt to secure the fortune of the day by 
turning the right flank of the British, and 
charging their rear, he was overthrown and 
slain, aud the Peishwa compelled to hasten 
his flight. The titular rajah of Sattara and 
some of hia family were thereupon rescued 
from the ihrall of the Peishwa, and sub- 
sequently invested with a limited dominion. 
Ashtee is distant S.E. from Poona 112 miles. 
Lat. 17° 50', long. 75° 29'. 
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ASHTEH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
domiDions of the Nizam, distant S.E. from 
Aiunednuggnr 39 miles. I.at. IS'' 49', long. 
75° 15'. 

ASHWAPOOB. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant E. from 
Hyderabad 160 miles. Lat, 17° 50', long. 
80° 64'. 

ASHWABOWPETTA. — ^A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
E. fipom Hyderabad 176 miles. Lat. 17° 16', 
long. 81° ir. 

ASKOT, in the British district of Xnmaon, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
42 miles E. of Ahuora. Lat. 29° 46', long. 
80° 22'. 

ASMAH, in the British district of Mymun- 
sing, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, a town 62 miles E. 
from Jumalpoor, 61 miles W. of Silhet, Lat. 
24° 63', long. 90° 63'. 

ASOPHGUBH, in the British district 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village and fort on the route from Moradabad 
to Hurd war, and fifteen miles south of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, in a site which is described by Mundy 
its very unfavourable. “ Asofghur, which 
must be the depOt of malaria and jungle-fever, 
is hemmed in on all sides by forests, inter- 
sected by spacious swampy plains, covered 
with the rankest and most luxuriant grass and 
rushes. The appearance of the country, and 
the very smell of the air, were enough to give 
a fit of the ague. ” N early opjwsite the village 
is a ferry over the Ganges, there 300 yards 
wide, rapid, and with a stony bottom. Lat. 
29° 45', long. 78° 15'. 

ASPOOB, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of liareilly to Pilleeb- 
heet, and seven miles N.E, of^tbe former. 
Lat. 28° 26', long. 79° 33'. 

ASSAM. — An extensive province at the 
iiortli-eastorn extremity of British India. It 
is hounded on the north-west and north by 
Bhotan ; on the north-east by Thibet; on the 
south-east by Burmah and the Naga tribes ; 
on the south by Cachar, Tuleram Sena- 
puttee’s country, Jyntoah, and Die country 
inliabited by the Cossyah tribes ; and on the 
west by the British zillah Goalf)ara, It may 
he stated to extend from lat. 26° 49' to 28° 17, 
and from long. 90° 40' to 97° 1'. The area is 
returned as 21,806 square miles. On the north, 
south, and east, Assam is bordered by moun- 
tfiins of great elevation. The face of the 
country within presents to the eye an immense 
plain, studded with numerous clumps of hills 
rising abruptly from tho general level. In 
the number of its rivers Assam is said to 
exceed every country in the world of similar 
extent. The existence of sixty-onejias been 
ascertained, and there are many others of less 
importance. The chief among them is the 
Brahmapootra^ which travei-ses the entire 


length of the valley, and divides it into two 
parte, the northern and the southern. The 
climate is said to bear some resemblance to 
that of Ben^, but its local position, and 
other modifying circumstances, render it fivr 
more temperate and equal. The degree of 
heat, even at the wannest season, is but 
moderate, and the nights are cool and re- 
freshing tliroughout the year. The mean 
annual temperature is about 67° ; the mean 
temperature of the four months ^hen the beat 
is greatest, about 80° ; that of the winter 
about 67°* The rains are of long continuance, 
commencing in March, and lasting until the 
middle of October. Earthquakes are frequent 
in Assam : few months pass without one or 
two shocks being experienced ; but as in most 
countries where such occurrences are common, 
they are little regarded, and soon forgotten. 
The remembrance of one, apparently of extra- 
ordinary severity, in 1607, is preserved. By 
this convulsion a number of hills are stated to 
have been rent asunder, leaving wide and 
open chasms, and a few entirely disappeared ; 
the earth opened in various places, throwing 
up water and mud ; in other parts tracts of 
ground suddenly sunk, and a number of lives 
were lost. One of much less violence, was 
officially reported to have taken pb.ee in 1847 
at Nowgong, when several government build- 
ings sustained consideralile injuiy. Of tho 
geology of Assam, it is said little is known in 
detail. Among the most useful of the mineral 
productions of the country, coal must be 
noticed. It has been discovered in a great 
variety of places on the north side of the 
Brahmapootra, and is believed to exist to a 
very great extent all along the southern side 
of the valley. The quality has not been sufifi- 
ciently tested ; but much of a tolerably fair 
character has been found, and it is believed 
that some mtich superior may be expected to 
reward the labour of further search. Iron-ore 
is met with in various places. In certain 
parte of Assam are brine-springs, from which 
salt is manufactured. The produce is said to 
be superior to that imported from Bengal ; 
but, from various causes, it is fully as ex- 
pensive. Gold-du.st is washed down the rivers 
from the neighbouring hills ; the deposits are 
richer in tho upper parts of their respective 
courses, and fresh supplies are found at every 
monsoon. Most of the streams yield this 
much-valued produce in greater or less degree. 
Upon the zoology of As.sam, it may be ob- 
served that the forests and mountains abound 
with wild animals. Elephants wander in Urge 
herds, and are very destructivo. Many are 
kdled in the forests, for the sake of the ivory 
which they furnish ; and it is calculated that 
not less than 600 are annually caught in the 
province, and transported to different parts of 
Indb. Still their numbers are stated not to 
be perceptibly diminished. The mode of 
catching the wild elephant differs from tliat 
pursued in Chittagong. There large herds are 
surrounded by a mass cf hunters, and a barri- 
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cade of treea being formed, with the addition 
of a trencli, a number of tame elephanlH are 
sent into tbe inclosure, which is called a 
kedJah, and the wild elephants are secured 
witli ropes. In Assam a single elephant is 
selected from the herd, and fairly run down, 
when the animal is entangled by roi>e3 attached 
to tame elephants, and thus rendered helpless. 
The rhinoceros inhabits the denser parts of 
the forest ; it is also found in high grass-jungle, 
near mir}? swamps, where it is sought by the 
huntsman for the sake of its skin and horn. 
These animals are easily tamed, and may be 
Been at Gowhatty, hamileBe as cows, attended 
by a single man. Tigers abound, notwith- 
sbinding the large sums paid by government 
in tlie foim of rewards for their destruction. 
Tears are numerous, as are also leopards, wild 
buffaloes, and wild hogs. The fox and the 
jaekul are met with. Wild game is abundant, 
and the rivers teem witli fisli. The tea- plant 
was known to be indigenous in Upper Assam 
behire that country was in our possession. It 
subsequently became an article of culture and 
prejinration, under the management of natives 
of China skilled in those arts, and brought 
from that country at the instance of govein- 
nient. The subject naturally attracted notice 
in Englarul, the great centre of commercial 
enterprise ; and the fonmition of the Assam 
Tea (Vnnimny, now some years in operation, 
w.as tho result. Tlie intercourse between 
Assam and Ucngal pniper is almost entirely 
inaintaintid by water, the facilities afforded by 
the lhahmapootra and Gauges, with their 
connecting branches, being available through- 
out the year. The voyage upward, hitherto 
tedious, is ahoxit to be rendered prompt and 
facile by the estahlishment of river-steamers on 
the I>vaimiiii)ootra. The population of Assam is 
roLurned at 710,000. They are chiefly Hindoos; 
but there is a proportion of Mussulmans, wliich 
baa Ijeen estimated at a sixth of the whole. 
A commixture of various tribes and races seems 
to have c<»m|tosed the aggregate ; irruptions 
of the hill people, and stragglers from other 
districts, aiding to form the mass. Educa- 
tion W'as littlo known previously to the efforts 
of the British government to extend it. There 
are now government schools, where Englisli is 
taught as well as the vernacular. The schools 
<levoted solely to the latter are rather nume- 
rous. Tliere are considerable dilferences in 
the state of the different schools ; but on the 
whole they appear tolerably efficient. The 
cost for each pupil is far less than in Bengal ; 
but this is cei-tainly a minor consideration in 
cojiqtarison with the successful results of ex- 
]>eudituie. In addition to what is done by 
govermiient, the American Baptist missionaries 
appear to have taken up tho business of educa- 
tion witli energy ;uid success. 

Uiat the Assiiniese were a warlike people 
may be inferred, not only from their conquest 
of the country, hut from their successful re- 
sistance of various attempts ina<lo on their 
independence by the rulers of tho Mogul 


empire while in the height of its vigour and 
military renown. The decline of the countiy 
dates from the latter part of the last century. 
In 1770 a rebellion broke out, which termi- 
nated in the expulsion of the rajah. Through 
the intervention of the British government, 
the rajah recovered his territories, and a 
British detachment was located in Assam, with 
the view of preserving the peace of the 
country. But the endeavour to effect a re- 
conciliation between the prince and his dis- 
affected chiefs proving fruitless, tbe force was 
withdrawn after the expiration of a few 
months. The government was then seized by 
the minister, who for a time permitted the 
nominal sovereignty to remain with the royal 
family. From this period Assam seems to 
have been abandoned to anarchy. In 1815 
the minister expelled the rajah and usurped 
his dominions. In this emergency the ex- 
rajah souglit the aid of the Burmese, who 
repl.oced him upon the throne, but after a brief 
reign again deposed him, and made Assam a 
dependency of Ava. On the breaking out of 
the fir.st Ilurmese war, Assam was conquered 
by the British, and under the treaty with Ava, 
dated in February, 1826, the possession of 
tho province was confirmed to them. A por- 
tion, of Upper Assam was then constituted 
into a separate principality, and c<mferred 
upon Poorunder Singh, the rajah who had 
been expelled by the Burmese, and the re- 
mainder of the country became incoiqiorated 
with the British dominions. The misgovern- 
meiit, however, of Poorunder Siugb, and hia 
utter iucapacity for the duties of his i>oaition, 
shortly led to tho resumption of his territory, 
and in 1838 the whole province was placed 
under British administration. Under British 
rule the country has decidedly improved, and 
there can be no doubt that the arts of civiliza- 
tion will gra^lually extend. Tbe cultivation 
of the tea-plant will give occupation to the 
industry of the people, and conduce to their 
increased prosperity. The government, how- 
ever, have l)een constantly annoyed by the hill 
tribes, whose apparently irreclaimable habits 
of marauding have furnished occasion for 
very serious discussions on the means of re- 
straining them. In dealing with such persons, 
severe measures would obviously be the first 
to present themselves to the mind ; but tlie 
home authorities, always reluctant to resort 
to such measures, have recommended the 
exercise of that personal influence which has 
Ijeen so successful in similar cases occurring 
in other parts of India, and the adoption of a 
course of conciliation, toni]>ered, however, by 
a judicious firmness, that will not suffer crime 
to be perpetrated with impunity. 

ASSAPOOB, — A town in the native state 
of Indoor, or possessions of Holkar, distant 
S.W. from Indoor 80 miles, Lat. 22“ 18', 
long. 75“ 39'. 

ASS AYE, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a village on the south or right 
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b 5 nk of the Juab, in the doab or tongue of 
land inclosed between that river and the 
Kaitna, flowing more to the south. Both 
rivers are fordable, except in the height of the 
rainy season. Here on the 23rd September, 
1803, Mjyor-General Wellesley, subsequently 
duke of Wellington, gained a brilliant victory 
over a combined Mahratta force of immense 
superiority in point of numbers. The British 
troops engaged amounted only to about 4,600 
men, while the Mahratta force, in addition to 
10,500 men disciplined and commanded by 
European officers, consisted of irregular in- 
fantry of about the same amount, and a V>ody 
of cavalry estimated at not less than 30,000 ; 
the whole constituting an army of upwards of 
50,000 meu, A medal, struck in commemora- 
tion of the victory, was presented in 1851, 
with the sanction of the Queen, to the sur- 
viving officers and soldiei-s who took part in 
the action. Distance from the city of Hyder - 1 
abad N.W. 261 miles, from Aurungabad N,E. 
43. Lat. 20° 18', long. 76° 56'. 

ASSEAGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Niz,am, distant S. from 
EUiohpoor 75 miles, Lat. 20° 9’, long. 77° 22'. 

ASSEERGURH. — ^A hill-fort at the north- ; 
eastern angle of the presidency of Bombay. I 
It is situate on au isolated mountain, detach^ 
from the Satpoora range, dividing the valley 
of the Taptee from that of the N'erbudda, and 
its site is estimated to be 760 feet above the 
Imse of the mountain. The extreme length of 
tiie fortified summit from east to west is about 
1,100 yards, the breadth from north to south 
abtiut 600. In consequence of the great irre- 
gularity of the outline, the area is small in 
proportion to those dimensions, being not 
more than 300,000 square yards. According 
to Eerishta, Asseergurh was first made a place 
of strength in the fourteenth century, by Asa, 
a zemindar, surnamed Ahir, or “cow-herd,” 
from his great wealth in cattle ; and that 
author adds, that the family had previously 
po-ssessed the mountain for nearly seven cen- 
turies. The troops of Nasir Khan, sovereign 
of Candeisl), having by a base stratagem 
obtained entrance to the fort, murdered Asa 
and all his family ; and the rulers of Candeish 
retained possession until 1.599, when it was 
blockaded by Akbar, to whom it w'as surren- 
dered. Sul)sequently to the dismemberment 
of the empire of Delhi, it fell into the power 
of MaUnajee Scindia, from whom it was taken 
by the British, under Colonel Stevenson, in 
1803 ; but in the same year was restored by 
the treaty of Serji Anjengaum. In 1819 it 
was besieged by a British force under Brigadier- 
Gener.'il Doveton, to whom it surrendered on 
the yth April, after a vigorous resistance ; and 
has ever since remained in the occupation of a 
British gaiTison. A medal, struck in com- 
memoration ot its capture in 1803, was in 1851 
presented, under the sanction of the Queen, to 
the surviving officers and soldiers who took 
imrt in the siege. Distant S.E. from Mow 99 


miles, Nj:. from Bombay 290. Lat, 21° 26', 
long. 76° 26'. 

ASSOORILLEE.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N. E, from 
Hyderabad 142 miles, Lat. 13° 40', loug. 
80° 13'. 

ASSYE.— See Assays. 

ASUN, R small river of the British district 
of Dehra T*oon, has its source from a spring 
ri.'^ing close under a temple a short distance 
north-west of the town of Dehm. This source 
is in lat. 30° 20', long. 78° 4', and at the 
elevation of 2,148 feet above the Be<a. Tlie 
Aeun, collecting several rivulets, the greater 
part from the south-westorii declivity of the 
mountains of Gurwhal, holds a north-westerly 
course of about twenty-six miles, and falls infii 
the Jumna on the left side, a short distance 
l>elow Rajghat, and at the elevation of 1,469 
feet above the sea ; thus filling a little more 
than twenty-six feet a mile. The confluence 
is in lat. 30° 26', long. 77° 43', 

ASUN, or AHSIN, in the territory of 
Gwalior, a small river rising about lat. 25° 59', 
long, 77° 38'. It takes a direction generally 
north-east, and in lat. 26° 36', long. 78° 28', 
joins the Kooaree, a small river, which, sixty- 
five miles lower down, or farther to the S.E., 
falls into the river Sindh. The total length 
of course of the Asun is about eighty miles. 
At thirty miles from its source, and in hit. 
26° 28', long, 78° 6', it is crossed by means 
of an easy ford on the route from Agra to 
Gwalior. 

ATALMALICA. — A friwn in the native 
state of Keunjur, one of the Outtack melials, 
under the political superintendence of the go- 
vernment of India, distant E. from SumbuV- 
poor 80 miles. Lat. 21° 14', long. 85° 12'. 

ATER, in the territory of Gwalior, a town 
on the right bank of the Chumbul, 46 miles 
N.E. of the fort of (fwalior. It is situate 
among quicksands and jungly ravine.s, and is 
conseiiuently difficult of access. Before iLs 
subjugation by the Mahrattas, it was the resi- 
dence of a petty rajah, whose dwelling’ was a 
castle on the west of the town, inclosed with 
a rampart having towers. Lat. 2G° 44', long. 
78° 43'. 

ATHGATH, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Etawah to Agra, 20 
miles VV. of the former, Lat. 26° 47', long. 
78° 47', 

ATKA, in the British district of Raragurh, 
iicut.-gov. of Beng.al, a town on the route 
from Calcutta to SlierghoUy, 7o miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 24° 6', long. 85° 49', 

ATORNI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieuL.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and ten miles north-east of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is widw ami 
in general good ; the couutiy level, and well 
cultivated. Lat, 27° 13', long. 77° 58'. 
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ATPAREE, in the British distri|^ of Rat- 
tara, presidency of Bombay, a town 65 miles 
S.E. from Sattara, and 65 miles S.W. of Shola- 
poor. Lat. 17“ 26', long. 75“. 

ATROWBA TELHENEE, in the British 
district of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town the principal place of the 
pergnnnah of the same name, is situate on the 
route from the town of Azimgurh to Faizabad, 
in Oude, and 24 miles N. W. of the former, in 
lat. 26“ 20', long. 82° 60'. 

ATROWLEE, the principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the route from Futtehghur to 
Meerut, by Bolundshuhur, and 101 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is a large open town, with 
a bazaar ; and water and supplies may bo had 
in abundance. Population 12,722. Lat. 28“ 2', 
long. 78° 20'. 

ATEOWLEEA, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Sultan- 
pnor, 25 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 17', long. 83° 1'. 

ATTA, in Bundelcnnd, in the British terri- 
tory of Jaloun, a town on the route from Cal- 

f ee to Jhansi, 11 miles R.W. of the former. 

t has a bazaar, and supplies and water are 
abundant. Lat. 26° 3', long. 79° 40'. 

ATTAIA, in the British district of My- 
mnnsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Dacca to Bograh, 49 miles 
N.W. of the fonner. Lat, 24" 11', long. 
89° 63'. 

ATTANAGAK, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town situate on the river 
Sill, 65 miles S.E. of Lucknow, 65 N.W. of 
Allaliabad, Butter estimates the population 
at 6,000, all cultivators, of whom two-thirds 
are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 6', long. 81“ 20'. 

ATTAPAN, a river in the Amherst district 
of the Tenasserim provinces, formed hy the 
junction of twm streams, the Zimme and the 
Weingo, in lat, 16“ 8', long. 98“ 9'. The 
united current flows for forty-five miles in a 
north-westerly direction, and falls into the 
Moulmein river about three miles above the 
town of Moulmein, and in lat. 16“ 31', long. 
97° 44'. 

AITARAN, in the British district of Am- 
herst, Tenasserim provinces, a town 39 miles 
S.E, from Moulmein, and 30 miles N.E. of 
Amherst. Lat. 16“ 9', long. 98° 10'. 

ATTAUREE. — A village in the Punjab, 
five miles from the right bank of the Sutlej. 
Lat. 30“ 34', long. 73° 66'. 

ACTOCK.— A fort and amall town in the 
Punjab, on the left or east bank of the Indus, 
942 miles from the sea, and close below the 
place where it receives the water of the 
Kabool river, and first l)ecoines n.avigable. 
The name, signifying ohatacle, is sujiposed to 
ave been given to it under the presumption 


that no flcmpuloufl Hindoo would proceed 
westward of it; but this strict principle, like 
many others of similar nature, is little acted 
on. Some state that the name was given by 
the emperor Akbar, because he here found 
much diflSculty in crossing the river. The 
river itself is at this place frequently by the 
natives called Attock, Here is a bridge, 
formed usually of from twenty to thirty boats 
across the stream, at a spot where it is 637 
feet wide. In summer, when the melting of 
the snows in the lofty mountains to the north 
i-aises the stream so that the bridge becomes 
endangered, it is withdrawn, and the commu- 
nication is then eflfected by means of a ferry. 
The banks of the river are very high, so that 
the enormous accession which the volume of 
waterreceives duringinun dation scarcely affects 
the breadth, but merely increases the depth. 
'The rock forming the banks is of dark-coloured 
slate, polished by the force of the stream, so 
as to ^ine like black marble. Between these 
“ one clear blue stream shot past.” The 
depth of the Indus here is thirty feet in the 
lowest state, and between sixty and seventy 
in the highest, and runs at the rate of six 
miles an hour. Tliere is a ford at some dis- 
tance above the confluence of the river of 
Kabool ; but the extreme coldness and rapidity 
of the water render it at all times very danger- 
ous, and, *on the slightest inundation, quite 
impracticable. On the right bank, opposite 
Attock, is Khyrabad, a fort, built according 
to some by the emperor Akbar, according 
to others by Nadir Shah. The fortress of 
Attock was erected by the emperor Akbar in 
1681, to command the passage ; but though 
strongly built of stone on the high and steep 
bank of the river, it could offer no effectual 
resistance to a regular attack, being com- 
manded by the neighbouring heights. Its form 
is that of a parallelogram ; it is 800 yards long 
and 400 wide. The town, which is inclosed 
within the walls of the fort, was formerly con- 
sidoi-able, but has now gone greatly to decay. 
The population is estimated by Burnes at 
2,000, Runjoet Singh obtained possession of 
Attock with his characteristic trickery, having 
by a bribe induced the Afghan comnnvnder 
to surrender it to him. Lat. 33° 54', long. 
72 “ 20 '. 

ATTREE. — A large watercourse sent off 
by the Teesta, in the British district of Diuaje- 
pore, presidency of Bengal, in lat. 26“ 22', 
long. 88“ 48', The great stream of the Teesta, 
deriving its origin from the mountains of 
Nepal, separates in two branches, the Attree 
proceeding south ; the other, continuing to 
bear the name of Teesta, flows south-east. 
The Attree, proceeding from the point of diver- 
gence for forty-seven miles, through the dis- 
tricts of Dinajepore and Rungpoor, throws off 
at that distance a branch termed the Puma- 
baba. Thence it continues its course in a 
southerly direction through Dinajepore for 
sixty miles, when it iorms the boundary be- 
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tween this district and Bograh for twenty 
miles. It tlien passes into the British district 
Eftjshahye, througli which it flows south and 
south-east for seventy- five miles, before pass- 
ing into the British district Pubna, through 
which it continues to flow S.E. for fifty miles, 
expanding into numerous marshes and jhils, or 
small lakes, and ultimately falling into the 
Konaie (an offset of the Brahmapootra), in 
lat. 23° 59', long. 89° 45', having had a total 
length of course of about 2.'>2 miles. Like 
other Indian rivers, it is differently denomi- 
nated in different parts of its course, and 
hiwards its mouth is known by the name of 
Balasar. It communicates right and left with 
many other rivers ; and so gentle is the slope 
of its waterway, from the alluvial level cha- 
racter of the tract which it traverses, that it 
may justly be compared to a channel through 
tlie Soonder bunds. It is navigable throughout 
during the rainy season for boats between 
thirty and forty tons burthen, but ia the dry 
season the navigation is much impaired. 

AT UK. — A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpocr, distant W. from Bhawulpoor 28 
miles. Lai. 29“ 25', long. 71° 20'. 

ATUVA, in the British district of Vizaga- 
patam, presidency of Madras, a town 23 miles 
S.W. from Viziauagrum, and 23 miles N.W. 
from Vizagapatara. Lat. 17' 59', long. 83° 10'. 

AUCKLAND BAY. — A bay on the coast 
of the district of Mergui, in the Tenasserim 
provinces. The entrance is surrounded by 
islands mid rocks, lormiug tho Mergui Archi- 
xdago. The centre ol the b.ay is in lat. 12° 6', 
ong. 98° 40'. 

AUKLAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W, from 
Nagpoor 90 miles, Lat. 20° 8', long. 78° 19'. 

AULAPOLAY, or ALEPPI, in the native 
state of Travancore, a town on the seacoast, 
liaving a considerable trade in timber, betel- 
nut, coir or cocoanut-fibre, pepper, cardamoms. 
There is no shelter tor shipping, but large ships 
may anchor in five or five and n half fathoms, 
and smaller in four fathoms, about four miles 
from the shore. The land has here encroached 
on the sea, and having in front a soft mud- 
bank, a sliip may ride in this locality with less 
risk than on any other part of the coast. 
Bartolomeo describes this place, about 1788, 
as “ ot con.slderable size, inhabited by a large 
number oi Pagans, Mahometans, and Chris- 
tians of St. Thomas." It communicates south- 
w'ard with Quilon and Trivandrum, the capital 
of Travancore ; northwards with the town of 
Cochin, by means of canals dug parallel to' the 
sandy seacoast, and connecting the series of 
lakes or backwaters. Between these and the 
sea is a communication by a wide creek or 
inlet, through which is floated the timber for 
exportation, as hither is conveyed for disposal 
the produce of the rajah’s forests, extending 
over the valleys and declivities of the Western 
Ghauts. The rajah has also her© an establish- 
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ment for building small craft. Distance from 
Cfvclnn city, S., 33 miles; Cannanore, 8.E., 
178 ; Mangalore, ,S.E., 255 ; Bangalore, S.W. , 
255 ; Madras, S.W., 366. Lat. 9° 30', long. 
76° 24', 

AULATODDY, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency ol Matlnvs, a town 
46 miles S.E. from Mangalore, and 80 miles 
N. of Cannanore. Lat. 12° 20', long. 75° 16'. 

AURAG KIVER. — A feeder of the Maha- 
nuddy, rising in lat. 21“ 20 ', long. 82° 43', in 
the native state of Phooljpr, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, and flowing in an easterly 
direction for 100 miles through tho native 
states of Bora Samba, Patna, and Sonopoor, 
falls into the Tell Nuddee on the left side, in 
lat, 20° 51 ', long. 83° 64', seventeen miles 
before its junction with the Mahanuddy. 
AURUNG. — See Areeno. 

AURUNGABAD, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Muttra, and four miles 
south-west of the latter. Here, October 4th, 
1804, a British convoy, consisting of a party 
of sejxiys in charge of a hundred camels loaded 
with grain, were surrounded by a large detach- 
ment of Mahratta horse, who made booty of 
the cattle and grain, and made prisoners of the 
troops and camp-followors. The road in this 
part of the route is heavy and sandy in parts ; 
the country ia cut up by ravines, and [wrtially 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 20', long. 77° 47'. 

AURUNGABAD, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Burhampore to Rajinabal, 
31 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 24° 37', 
long. 88° 2'. 

AURUNGABAD, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from Seeta{x>or canton- 
ment to tliat of Shahjehanpoor, 28 miles N.W. 
of the former, 34 E. of the latter. 'TielFeii- 
thaler descril)es it as having a brick-built 
palace, inclosed with a wall, and a<ljoining a 
fort of quadraugular ground-plan, and havitig 
low hexagonal towers. At present it has a 
bazaar, and is supplied with water from wells. 
The road in this part of the route ia bad, the 
country open and waste. Lat. 27° 47', long. 
80° 27 . 

AURUNGABAD, in Hyderabatl, or the 
territory of the Nizam, a city near the north- 
western frontier, towards the British district 
Ahraednuggur. It is situate on the river 
Doodna, a tributary of the Godavery. Ap- 
proached from the east, the view ia pleasing, 
trees being interspersed among the houses, and 
a tall mausoleum rearing its dome and mina- 
rets above the other buildings. There is a 
wall of the kind common in India, low, but 
strengthened with round towers. TTie palace, 
j built by Aurungzebe, originally a structure of 
no great dimensions or architectural beauty, 
now in so decayed a state that it is unsafe to 
pass through the ruins. The chief ornament 
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of the city is the mauRoleum, also built by 
Aurungzebe, to receive, it is said, the remaina 
of a favourite daughter. It bears some resem- 
blance to the famous Taj Mahal of Agra, but 
is in every respect greatly inferior. Aurang- 
abad was formerly the capital of the extensive 
soobah or province of the same name, com- 
prehending a considerable pnj portion of the 
ancient Deccan kingdom of Abmednuggur, 
It is now described as an expanse of rained 
buildings. The town is amply supplied with 
water, and has been selected for one of the 
stations of the army of the Nizam, Of the 
present amount of |>o])ulation there is no cor- 
rect account ; but in 1825 it was estimated at 
60,000 ; at the present time it most probably 
falls far short of that number. Distance from 
Abmednuggur, N.E., 68 miles ; Poona, N.E., 
138; Bombay, N.E., 175; Hyderaljad, N.W., 
270 ; Nagpoor, S.W., 263. Lat. ir 61', long. 
75“ 21'. 

AUTANCURRAY, in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the seacoast of Palk Strait, 11 miles S.E. of 
Raranad. Lat. 9“ 20', long. 79“ 4'. 

ATJTERIAH. — A town in the territory of 
Nag|X)re, distant S.E. from Raingurb 40 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 23', long. 81° 26'. 

AUTGAWN. — A town in the native state 
of Patna, one of the petty states on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, distant S. from Sum- 
bulpoor 60 miles. Lat. 20“ 40', long. 83“ 39'. 

AUTGURH. — One of the petty native states 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, known as 
the Cuttack Mehals, which became tributary 
to the British government upon the conquest 
of the province of Cuttack in 1804. Autgurh, 
tlie princj]ial town, is situate 20 miles W. of 
Cuttack. Lat, 20“ 31', long, 85“ 40'. 

AUTMALLIK. — A petty native territory 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, forming 
one of the group of districts known as the 
Cuttack Mehals. It extends from lat. 20“ 34' 
to lat. 21“ 4', and from long. 84° 16' to long. 
84" 50'. It contains an area of 648 miles, with 
a population amounting to 29,160. 

AUTOOR, in the British district of MaLlum, 
presidency of Madras, a town 31 miles N.W. 
from Madura, and 10 miles S.E. of Dindigul. 
Lat. 10° 18', long. 77° 55'. 

AUTUNKULL. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, distant S.E. from Quilon 
20 miles. Lat. 8° 41', long. 76° 52'. 

AVA, the capital of the Burmese empire, 
is situate on the left bank of the Irawaddy, 
and on an island formed by that river, which 
flows along the northern face of the city, and 
two of its confluents, the Myit-uge and the 
Myit-tha ; the former joining it above the 
town, at the north-eastern angle, and the 
latter below it, at tlie western extremity. In 
addition to the natural defences presented by 
these broad and rapid streams, the city is sur- 
rounded by a brick wall, fifteen feet in height 
and ten iu thickness, strengthened by an in- 


terior bank of earth, on the top of which is a 
terre-plein. The wall, however, except at 
certain points, is stated to be ill constructed 
and out of repair. Between the wall and the 
river is a ditch, which, though broad and deep 
in some places, is fordable in the dry season. 
Within the walls, which measure five and a 
half miles in circumference, are comprised the 
larger and the lesser towu. The latter occu- 
pies the north-eastern quarter, and contains 
the royal palace, the hall of justice, the coun- 
cil-chamber, the arsenal, and the houses of 
several officers of distinction ; the whole being 
inclosed by a strong, well-constructed wall, 
twenty feet in height, and defended on the 
exterior by a teak-wood stockade, of equal 
elevation. The palace is of modem date, and, 
as might be expected, is less remarkable in its 
architecture for harmony of proportion, or 
grandeur of design, than for richness and 
beauty in details. In the larger town the 
houses of the better class are, for the most 
part, constructed of planks, and tiled, lew 
being built of brick ; while those of the lower 
orders are mere huts : but even these, in point 
of airiness, elevation, and mode of construc- 
tion, are represented as constituting better 
habitations for the poor than are to Ije met with 
in other Asiatic countries. In Bengal the 
sleeping-apartments of the larger portion of 
the population are level with the ground, 
while throughout the Ava territories tlie 
dwelling of every man is elevated in propor- 
tion to his means ; and even those ot the 
])oorer classes are raised three feet above the 
ground. Though the country round Ava is 
well cultivated, there is little of bustle or ac- 
tivity within the town ; and its stillness and 
tranquillity indicate no great extent of in- 
dustry or amount of population. The latter 
has been estimated at from 25,000 to 30,000. 
Distant from Prome, N.E., 221 miles. Lat. 
21° 52', long. 96° 1'. For an account of the 
territory of which this place is the capital, see 
BllltMAU. 

AVANJAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 48 miles. Lat. 16° 42', long. 
78° 19'. 

AVINAST, in the British district of Coim- 
batore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Coimbatore to Salem, 24 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 11° IT, long. 
77° 19'. 

AVUDERCOVTL, in the British district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town .'iO 
miles S. of Tanjore, and 50 miles N. of Ramnad. 
Lat. 10° 5', long. 79° 5'. 

AWEIN, in the British district of Am- 
herst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, a town 
nine miles N.W. of the town of Ye, and 63 
miles S.E, of Amherst. Lat. 15° 20', Jong. 98°. 

AWUN. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant S. from Jeypoor 80 miles. 
Lat. 26° 48', long. 76° 47'. 
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AYAGUDY, in the British district of Co- 
imbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 29 
miles N.W.^rom Dindignl, and 20 miles S. of 
Barapooram. Lat. 10“ 28', long. 77“ 38'. 

AYAH, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town which with that of Sah gives name to 
the pergunnah of Ayah Sah. It is miscalled 
Teah by Rennell, and is situate nine miles 
S.W. of the town of Futtehpore, Lat. 25° 5V, 
long. 80“ 42'. 

AYEWARRA. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N. from Nagpore 96 
miles. Lat. 22" 33', long. 79" 20'. 

AYNOOR. — A town in Mysore, distant 
N.W. from Seringapatara 139 miles. Lab 
14", long. 75" 31'. 

AYRWA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 33 miles S.W. from Futtygurli, 28 
miles N.E. of Etawah. Lat. 26" 54', long. 
79“ 30'. 

AZEEMABAD, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Kumal to Lodiana, and nine miles 
N.W. of the former place. Its site is slightly 
elevated above the neighbouring plain, which 
is under water in the rainy season. The 
town is surrounded by a high brick wall, 
pierced with loopholes for musketry, and 
having bastions surmounted with towers. 
Water is at all times obtainable from a large 
tank, rendered accessible by a flight of brick- 
built stairs. At the north of the town is a 
large caravansera, inclosed with a lofty em- 
battled wall, having a hiindsonie tower at each 
corner, and snrroniided by a deep ditch capable 
of being tilled with water. Azeemabad is 
often in the maps mentioned with the alias ol 
Tirowlee. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,098 
miles. Lat. 29“ 48', long. 77“. 

AZEEZPOOR, a village in Sinde, lies 
on the route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, 
and 18 miles a little south of west of the latter 
place. It is situate on the east bank of the Indus, 
over which is a ferry called Azeezpoor Patan. 
By treaty of November, 1842, it was ceded, 
together with Subzulcote and several other 
towns, to Mahomed Bbawlkban, and in the 
following February it was transferred accord- 
ingly. Lat. 27° 52', long. 69° 2'. 

AZGURPOO^ in the British district of 
Bolundsbuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Meerut to 
Muttra, and 54 miles N.E, of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good, the 
country open and partially cultivate. Lat. 
28° 12\ long. 77" 65'. 

AZIMGHUR. — A British district subject 
to the lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, and 
named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north-west by the territory of Oude ; on 
the north by the British district of Goruck- 
pore ■ on the north-east by Sarun ; on the 
south-east by the British district of Ghazee- 
pore, and on the south-west by the British 


district of Jounpore. It lies between lat. 
25° 36'— 26° 24', long. 82° 45'— 84° 12', and 
hsis an area of 2,620 square miles. The prim 
cipal rivers are the Gogra, the Tons (north- 
eastern), and the Chota or Lesser Suijoo. The 
population is returned at 1,653,251. Populous 
towns are unknowm. There are only three 
within the district containing more than 
10,000 inhabitants. The principal routes 
through the district are — 1. From north to 
south, from Goruckpore to Ghazeepore. 
2. From north-east to south-west, fromGoruck • 
pore to Azimghur, and continued thence to 
Jounpore cantonment. 3. From south-east to 
north-west, from Ghazeepore to Azimghur, 
thence, in the same direction, to Faizabad, and 
from that place to Secrora, 4. From south- 
east to north-west, from Ghazeepore to 
Lucknow. The country was early subdued 
by the Rajpoots ; an inscription at Deogano 
proves that in the middle of the twelfth cen- 
tury it was subject to the sovereign of Canouj, 
and on the subver.sion of tliat kingdom by tlie 
defeat and slaughter, in 1194, of Jaya Chandra, 
by Mohammed of Ghor, became part of the 
Patan kingdom of Delhi, with which, in 1528, 
it was by the conqueror Baber transferred to 
the Timurian or Mogul dynasty founded by 
him in Hindustan. On the dismemberment of 
the empire consequent on the invasion of Hin- 
dostan, in 1760, by Ahmed Shah Dooraoee, 
the tract comprised within the present district 
of Azimghur was, with Oude and some other 
possessions, appropriated by Shooja-ud-dowlah, 
tlie nawaub vizier of Oude. By the treaty of 
the lOtb November, 1801, it, with other dis- 
tricts, was ceded in commutation of sulisidy, 
by the nawaub vizier Saadut Ali, to the East- 
India Company. 

AZIMGHUR. — ^The principal place of the 
district of the same name, a town situate on 
the river Tons fnorth-easteiTi), here traversed 
by a bridge of boats, and navigable down ward.s 
to its confluence with the Surjoo. Azimghur 
was founded about 1620, by Azim Khan, a 
powerful zemindar, inheriting an extensive 
tract of country confeired on one of his ances- 
tors by the imperial court of Delhi. Little 
respecting the town is stated by any European 
except Hamilton, who mentions that “a con- 
siderable quantity of cotton goods are manu- 
factured and exported from this pl.ace and its 
vicinity." Population, including the canton- 
ment, 13,322. Distant from Calcutta, N.W., 
vid Ghazeepore, 448 miles ; from Benares, N., 
by Jounpore, 81 ; from Allahabad, N.E., 109 ; 
from Lucknow, S.E., 171. Lat. 26°, long. 
83° 14'. 

AZOEZPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantomn/^nt of 
Muttra to Delhi, and 27 miles N.W. of the 
former. Toe road in this part of the route is 
good. I>at, 27° 46', long. 77° 31'. 

AZUMPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
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viocefl, distant N.W. from Culculta 890 miles ; 
E. from Meerut 28 miles. Lat. 29“, long. 
78“ 14'. 

B. 

BABOOBUND, in the British district of 
Kutnbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town on the route from Suinbulpoor 
to Nagpoor, H miles W. of the former. Lat. 
21“ 22', long, 83“ 52'. 

BABRA. — A town in the province of Guze- 
lat, or territory of tho Guicowar, distant S.W. 
from Deosa 70 miles. Lat. 23“ 50', long. 71“ 6'. 

BABlvIAWAIv, in the peninsula of Katty- 
Avar, province of Guzemt, a district nain^ 
from the Babria tribe of Coolies, who formerly 
jioasesBod the .adjacent districts of Kattywar 
and Gohilwar, but have latterly been driven 
by the invading Kattis into this comparatively 
Hinall tract. It is bounded on the north-west 
and north by the district of Katty w.ar ; on the 
cjwit by that of Gohilwar ; «>n the south-east 
and south by tho Arabian Soa ; and on tbe 
south-west and west by the district of Sorath. 
It lies between lat. 20“ 47' — 21“ 10', long. 
71“ 8' — 71“ 33'. The district contains thirty- 
three tallooks or subdiviaious, seventy-one 
towns and villages, and a popuLation estimated 
at 18,468, paying annually to the Guicowrar 
a tribute of 10,677 rupees ; besides which sum, 
the nawaub of Joonagurh, iu consequence of 
a claim made by him over the district, extorts 
coiisidej'able sums as a sort of black-mail, 
daafarabad, the only collection of dwellings 
which c;in with propriety be denominated a 
iown, isdescribed iu its place in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

BABRIGOTE, in the British district of 
Hyderalmd, province of Sinde, a town on the 
left bank of the main branch of the river 
Indus, 30 miles S. of Tatta. Lat. 24“ 20', 
long. 67" 55'. 

BACHMEYEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
,\ village on the route I'roni the cantonment of 
Allygtirh to that of Mynpooree, and forty-uine 
miles Bonth-eafit of tho former. Tlio ixwul in 
this part of the route is bad, tho country level, 
and partly covered with jungle, partly culti- 
vateil. Lat. 27“ 42', long. 78“ 50'. 

BACHOONDA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jondjroro, distant S. from Joodirore 
55 miles. Lat. 25“ 31', long. 73“ 10'. 

BACKERGUNGE (including Deccan Sha- 
Lazpore).— A British district naiue<l from the 
town fonnerly the locality of its civil e,sta- 
blishment, and within the limits of the lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal. It is bounded on the north 
by the British districts Deccan, Jelalpoor, and 
Dacca; on the north-eaBt aud east by the 
British district of Bullua, from which it is 
separated by the Mcghna ; on the south by 
the Bay of Bengal ; on the south-west by the 
Bunderbuuds ; and on the west by the British 


district of Jessore, It lies between lat. 22“ 2' 
— 23“ 13', long. 89“ 49' — 91 “, and has au area, 
according to official return, of ^►794 square 
miles. It is throughout a level alluvial 
country, watei-ed by the two great rivers the 
Ganges and tbe Meghna, or Lower Brahma- 
pootra, and by many streams or watercourses, 
oflfsets from those main rivera. The climate ia 
regarded as generally healthy, being cooled by 
the numerous streams, so that the thermometer 
has not been known to rise above 88“ in the 
shade. To guard against the widely-extending 
inundations, the houses of the natives are 
built on mounds, raised by excavating thtj 
ground for materials ; and the depressions 
thus made serve as tanks, which in some 
parts of the district are very numerous aud 
useful, as the water of the rivers is brackish. 
The soil is in general a rich alluvial mud, de- 
posited by the streams, which often produce 
very violent effects, sweeping away laud iu 
some places and depositing it in others, whore 
it is soon cultivated, and yields rich and abun- 
dant crops of rice. The jungles abound in 
wild beasts, including tlio rhinoceros, wild 
buffalo, tiger, leopard, wild swine, deer of 
various kinds, monkeys, and birds in vast 
variety and numbers. Besides rice, tlie prin- 
cipal crops are sugar-cane, cotton, wheat, 
pulse, mustard-seed, other oil-seeds, }>easc, and 
other pulse. The population, according to 
official stateuient, is 73^,800, m Amount 
which, compared with the area, shows a rela- 
tive density of 193 to the square mile. It 
embraces a small number of native Christians, 
descendants from pei-sonsof half-blood between 
Portugue.se aud Hindoos. These Christians 
are of the Romish persuasion, aud have a 
church at Seebpore. There .are also some 
converts recently nia»le by Baptist missiouarie.s. 

BACKERGUNGE, a town in the British 
district of the same name, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, is situate on the offset from the Ganges 
called Backergunge Creek. It was the seat of 
the civil establishment of the district ]>reviously 
to its reinov.ol to Buirisol, the present locality. 
Distance from Burrisol, 8., 12 miles; C;dcutU, 
E., 125. Lat. 22“ 33', long. 90“ 22'. 

BACOTEE, orBUKOTHE, in the British 
district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a village on the route from tho 
cantonment of Futlehghur to that of Cawn- 
jwre, and 36 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 53', long. 80° 6'. 

BADAMEE, in the British district of Bel- 
gauin, presidency of Boml»ay, a town and hill 
fort on the route from Kuladgee to Bellary. 
The fort was taken by storm in 1818, by a de- 
tacbiuent under Sir Thomas Munro. Distant 
22 miles S.E. of Kuladgee. Lat. 15“ 55', 
long. 75“ 45', 

BADANPOOR. — A town of Central Indi.a, 
in the native state of Meyhar, dist<ant S.W. 
from Rewah 40 miles. Lat. 24“ 9', long. 
80“ 64'. 
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BADAPULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. 
from Hyderabad 49 miles. Lat 16” 45', long. 
78” ir. 

BADABKA, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Onde, a town situate four miles 
east of the left bank of the Ganges, distant five 
miles E. of Cawnpore, 42 S.W, of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 8,000, of 
whom only filly are Mixssiilmans. Lat. 
26“ 28', long. 80“ 30'. 

BADEKHAT, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
11 miles W. fi-om Moorshedabad, 52 miles S. 
of llajmahal. Lat. 24° IG', long. 87“ 59', 

BADHEE, or BUDBEEA, in the Pinjor 
Dhoon, a village on the Baladh, a small stream 
tributary to the Sursa. It is situate on an 
excellent military road leading from Pinjor to 
Malown and Belaepoor. Lat. 30° 65', long, 
76° 53'. 

BAUINOO, in the Rajpoot state of 
Bikaneer, a village on tho route from llutun- 
gurh to the towm of Bikaneer, and 30 miles E. 
of the lattt^r. It contains 200 houses, supplied 
with tolerably good water from a well 2/1 feet 
deep. Lat. 27° 54', long, 73° 51', 

BADLEE, in the jaghiro of Jujhur, licut.- 
gov. ol the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
north eastern frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Delhi. Lat. 28° 33', long. 76° 5V. 

BADOWAS.— See Bharawab, 

IIAVRAJ, a summit of the mountain 
bounding the Debra Dun on the north, rises 
over the left bank of the Jumna, a short dis- 
tance above its confluence with the Tons, It 
was a station in the trigonometrical survey ot 
the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 7,510 
feot. Lat. 30° 29', long. 78° 1', 

BADRAJ DEVI, in the British district of 
Jaunsar, a halting-place on the ascent to the 
tort of Bairat, in the mountains between the 
rivers Jumna and Tons. It was a station in 
the trigonometrical survey oi the Himalaya. 
Elevation al>ovo tho Sea 6,043 feet. I^t. 
30° 33', long. 77“ 56'. 

BADRAJ MASRAS, in Gurwhal, a sum- 
mit on a ramification from the great Mao in 
Peak between the Jumna and Bhageerettee. 
It was a station in the trigonometric^ survey 
of the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 
7,344 feet. Lat. 30° 32', long. 78° 7'. 

BADRTNATH, in tho British district of 
Gurwhal, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Serinagar to the Mana 
25 miles south of the latter, and 55 
north-east of the former. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Bishengunga, or Vishnu- 
gunga, a feeder of the Aluknunda, in the 
middle of a valley about four miles long and 
one broad j and is equidistant from two lofty 
mountains, one rising to the east, the other to 
the west. The bank on which it stands is 
sloping ; that opposite is bolder, its brow being 


on a level with the top of the temple of Bad- 
rinath, situate in the highest part of the town, 
and rising between forty and fifty feet from 
the ground. The buildup is of conical form, 
with a small cujmla, covered with plates of 
copper, and sunnounted by a golden Wl and 
spire. The original establishment is reported 
to be of very great antiquity ; Uie present 
temple has, however, a modem appearance, 
several former ones having been overwhebued 
by avalanches, and an earthquake having 
shaken the present erection so seriously as to 
render necessary an almost entire restoration. 
A short distance below the temple is the Tapta 
Kund, a tank alwut thirty feet square, covered 
with a roof of planks, supported on wooden 
posts. It is supplied from a thermal spring, 
by means of a subterraneous communication, 
terminated by a spout in the form of a dragon’s 
head. A thick smoko or steam, of a strong 
sulphureous smell, is sent forth by the water, 
which is so hot as to be scarcely endurable to 
tlie feel until the temperature is reduced l>y 
the admixture of cold water from another 
spring. In this manner a bath is formed, in 
which the sexes bathe indiscriminately, "Die 
ablution, accompanied by due adoration of tho 
idol, and liberal fees to the attendant Brah* 
mins, is con.sidered so efficacious in cleansing 
from past oftenees, that from forty-five to fifty 
thousand pilgrims visit the shrine every twelfth 
year, when the Kumbh Mela is celebrated. 
'Tlioy assemble at Hurdw^ar, and as soon as the 
fair there is closed, towards the middle of 
April, proceed on their round of pilgrimage in 
tho mountains, by Devapmyag, Rudraprayag, 
Kodamath, Badrinath, and home by Nana- 
prayag and Karnprayag. In ordinary years 
tho number of pilgriims is considerably le.ss. 
Much attention is ostensibly paid to the 
comforts and enjoyments of tho deity, who is 
daily provided with a dinner, which is placed 
before the idol, and the doors of the sanctuary 
then closed, to leave him uiiintemipted during 
his meal and subsequent repose, Tho dcKjra 
are opened after sunset ; and at a late hour, 
his bed being prepared, be is again inclosed, 
and left in solitude. The vessels in which ho 
is served are of gold and silver, and a large 
establi-shment of servants is kept up. The 
temple is closed in November, and the treasure 
and valuable utensils buried in a vault beneath ; 
and every human being connected with the 
establishment then proceeds to Josimath, or 
some other more genial wintering-place, Bad- 
rinath and its vicinity being at that season 
covered with deep snow. Some mountaineers 
once took advantage of a sudden thaw, and 
making their way to the treasury, plundered it 
of 900 pounds weight of gold and silver. They 
were, however, discovered and put to death. 
In former times the rajahs of Gurwhal fre- 
quently made free with the treasure, borrow- 
ing sums, and making over villages as security, 
which were never subsequently redeemed. 
From this and other sources, tho institution 
obtained possession of 226 villages in Gurwhal 
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and Kumaon, which, however, according to 
Traill, yield collectively an annual income of 
only 200Z. ; and as the annual expenditure ' 
sometimes exceeds the income derived from the 
offerings of votaries and the rents of the 
assign^ lauds, the deficiency is supplied by 
loan, to be repaid in years when the offerings , 
of the pilgrims prove unusually large. The 
priests (Brahmins from the Deccan) are under 
the control of one of their own caste, called 
Rawul. As there are no women of their caste 
here, they live in a state of perfect celibacy, 
but are in truth a very profligate set ; notwith- 
standing which, it is believed that through 
their mediation the deity holds forth an un- 
qualified remission from transmigration. West 
of the temple about twelve nnles is a group of 
six summits, called the Badrinath Peaks, 
having the elevations respectively of 23,441, 
23,280, 22,934, 22,754, 22,556, and 21,895 ; 
and six miles to the south-west is a summit 
having an elevation of 21,385 feet above the 
sea. Elevation of the temple above tlie sea 
10,294 feet. Lat. 30° 44', long. 79° 32'. 

BADROOAH. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, distant 
N. from Baroda 19 miles. Lat. 22° 30', long, 
73° 10'. 

BADSHAHNAGUR, in the British dis- 
trict of Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Futtygurh 
to Shahjehanpoor, seven miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 48', long. 80°. 

BADSHAPOOR, in the British district of 
Jouni>oor, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Allahabad to Joun)K>or, 30 miles N.E. of the 
former, 36 S.W. of the latter. It has a large 
bazaar and water, and supplies are abundant 
and good. Lat. 25° 40', long. 82° 10'. 

BADULWALA, in the British district of 
llurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near the southern frontier, towards 
Shekhawati, Lat. 28° 49', long. 75° 54'. 

BAGAPAR, in the British district of Go- 
Tuckjwor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 32 miles N. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 
27° 9', long. 83° 35'. 

BAGEHWAREE, in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
tlie route from Beejapoor to Moodgul, 2G 
miles S.E, of the former. Lat. 16° 33', long. 
70° 3'. 

BAGESUR, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
graall town at the confluence of the rivers 
Suijoo and Gaoraati. It has a bazaar cod'- 
taining forty -two shops, all belonging to mer- 
chants permanently residing in the town of 
Almora, and frequenting this place for two 
months only in the year during the briskness 
of tlie trade with Tnrtary. There are two 
c<*nftiderable fairs in the year for the purposes 
of that trade, which has latterly been greatly 


on the increase. According to native tradition, 
the inhabitants of this place and its vicinity 
are the desccndante of Moguls, left in Kumaou 
by Tamerlane’s orders ; and numerous tombs, 
substantially formed of large flat tiles, are, 
according to Traill, the memorials of that race. 
The elevation is something more than 3,000 
feet above the sea. Distance N.E. of Almora 
17 miles; N.W. from Calcutta, by Almora, 
911 miles, Lat, 29° 50', long, 79° 49'. 

BAGHAT, or BTJGHAT, a district among 
the Cis-Sutlej hill states, is bounded on the 
north by a detached portion of Pateeala and 
by Bnrrowlee ; on the east by Keyonthul ; on 
the south-east and south by outlying pos- 
gesaions of Pateeala ; and on the west by Beja, 
Kothar, and Subatoo. It is about nine miles 
long in a direction from south-east to north- 
west, and six in breadth ; its area being about 
thirty square miles. Its centre is in lat, 
30° 55', long. 77“ 7'. On the expulsion of the 
Goorkhas, in 1816, the British government 
sold six pergunnahs of the ten which it com- 
prised, to the rajah of Pateeala, for 13,000/., 
and conferred the remaining four fin the rana, 
or chief, although from his unfriendly conduct 
he had little claim to consideration. The 
population, assuming the average of the neigh- 
bouring country (114 to the scjuare mile), 
would be about 3,420. On the death of the 
rana without heirs, in 1839, his territory was 
regarded as having escheated to the East-India 
Company, and the rajah of Pateeala offered to 
purchase it for 16,000/. Between 1839 and 
1 842, allotments of laud were granted to in- 
dividuals for locations, and a cantonment for 
an European regiment built on the hills. The 
annual land revenue was estimated at 285/., 
out of which 128/. was paid to the relatives of 
the late rana. Doubts, however, were ex- 
pressed at home as to the propriety of the 
resumption ; and the question was referred by 
the then governor-general, Lord Ellenborough, 
to Sir George Clerk, at that time envoy at the 
court at Lahore, on whose report the escheat 
was set aside, and a younger brother of the 
deceased formally recognised as successor. 
This prince died in the beginning of the year 
1849, and a claim to the succession was then 
preferred by a first cousin of the last two 
chiefs. The claim was not allowed ; but a 
discretional authority was given to the local 
government, either to resume the estate, or if 
more expedient, to bestow it on the claimant 
by a new sunnud, under proper conditions. 
The former alternative was adopted, and Ba- 
ghat is now a British possession. 

BAGHEL, in the British district of Gomck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town near the south-eastern frontier, 
towards British district Sarun. According to 
Buchanan, it contains 100 houses, an amount 
which would assign it a population of about 
600 persons. Distant S.E. from Goruckpore 
cantonment 45 miles. Liat. 26° 22', long. 
83° 57'. 
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BAGHIN. — A small river rising in Bundel- 
cund, in the table-land surmounting the range 
of Panna, and in lat. 24® 45', long. 80® 23'. It 
takes a course north-east for about twenty 
miles, and falls over the brow of the ridge in a 
cascade, the elevation of which is estimated by 
Jacquemont at 100 yards. Running north it 
enters the British district of Banda, and flows 
along the western base of Kalleenjur ; a few 
miles beyond which it turns N.E., in which 
direction it continues until its fall into the 
Jumna on the right side, in lat. 25° 33', long. 
81° 6'. Its total length of course is about 
ninety miles. It is called Bagun by Garden, 
who mentions that it is crossed foity miles 
from its source by the route from Banda to 
Kalleenjur. 

BAGHONDEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
J oudpore, a village on the route from Balmer 
to the town of Joudporo, and forty-nine miles 
east of the former. It is situate in the fertile 
low country on the north or right bank of the 
tioni, and near the confluence of the Leek, a 
torrent flowing from the north. Lat. 25° 56', 
long. 72° 12*. 

BAGHPUT, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, 
with a population of 6,494 persons. Lat. 
28’ 56', long. 77° 17'. 

BAGLU2?G CHAUR. — A town in the 
native state of Nepal, distant N.W. from 
Katmandoo 137 miles. Lat. 23° 23', long. 
83° 15'. 

BAGMUTTEE. — A river rising in Nepal, 
and, according to Kirkpatrick, on the northern 
declivity of the mountain Shipuri, in lat. 
27° 53', long. 85° 29', about eighteen miles 
direct N.E. from the city of Katmandoo. 
Taking a winding course, but generally soutli- 
■west, it passes along the east side of Katman- 
doo, separating it from the contiguous town of 
Patn, situate on the left or east bank ; and in 
this part of its course it assumes the appear- 
/mce of a “ respectable stream.” Its meander- 
ing course in the mountain-gorges between the 
source and those towns is probably double 
the direct distance. Continuing its course 
generally southerly, it passes from the valley 
of Nepal into the Terrai, or jungly plain, at 
the foot of the mountains, and thence becomes 
navigable. Continuing its course in the same 
direction, it traverses or bounds in its course 
the British districts of Sarun, Mongheer, and 
Tirhoot ; when, passing from the latter, it 
proceeds to its confluence with the Ganges, in 
lat. 25° 23', long. 86° 34', and about eight 
miles below Mongheer, but on the opposite 
side of the river. Its total length of course is 
about 285 miles. In its course through the 

E lain it receives numerous streams right and 
jft, and among them the lesser Gunduck ; 
whence the united stream is frequently deno- 
minated the Gunduck. 

BAGNAN, in the British district of 
Hoogbly, lie;xt.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 


route from Calcutta to Midnapoor, 25 miles 
W. of the former. Lat. 22° 28', long. 88° 1'. 

BAGNEE. — river of Bbolan, rising ta 
the north of the main range of the Himalayas, 
aboxit lat. 28° 5', long. 89® 31', and flowing in 
a southerly direction through Bhotan for 150 
miles, ^oins the Guddada in lat. 26° 18', long. 
89° 60^ ; the joint streams finally falling into 
the Brahmapootra. 

BAGNUGGUR. — See Bakhira. 

BAGNUGOUR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpore to Ban- 
see, 21 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 54', long. 83° 8'. 

BAG ORE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, distant N.E. from Oodeypoor 
67 miles. Lat. 25° 20', long. 74° 30’. 

BAGROD, in territory of Gwalior, or po.s- 
sessions of ^India’s family, a town on the 
route from Saugor to Asseergurh, 39 miles 
S.W. of former, 245 N.E. of latter. It has a 
bazaar, and is provided with water from wells. 
Lat. 23° 44', long. 78° 13'. 

BAGUL, or BHAGUL.— A small hill state, 
bounded on the north by Socket, from which 
it is separated by the Sutlej ; on the east by 
Bhugee and Dhamee, and an outlying poriion 
of Pateeala ; on the south-east by Koonear, 
and on the west by Hindoor, Kuhloor, and 
Mangul. It is about eighteen miles long 
from north to south, and ten in breadth from 
east to west ; containing probably a hundred 
square miles. The central part is situate 
alxout lat. 31° 13', long. 77° 1'. Its surface 
has in general considerable elevation, espe- 
cially in the west, which consists of a moun- 
tainous tract, containing the summit of Baha- 
(lurgarh, 6,233, and Bara Devi, 7,003 feet 
above the sea. The drainage of Bhagul is 
principally to the southward, in which direc- 
tion several small streams and torrents flow 
and discharge themselves into the river Gun- 
bur. A stream, called in the trigonometrical 
survey the Seer, flows in a north-westerly 
direction, and discharges itself into the Sutlej. 
Bhagul comprises twelve pergupnahs or dis- 
tricts, and has a population estimated at 
40,000, and an annual revenue computed at 
5,00Ql. sterling ; out of which a tribute of 
360^. is paid to the British government. This 
state was, on the expulsion of the Ghoorkaa 
in 1815, restored by the British to the heredi- 
tary rajah, subject to the condition of main- 
taining 100 beegarrees, of making roads 
through the district, and in case of war, of 
joining the British troops with his forces. 
His armed retainers are about 3,000. 

BAGULKOTA, in the British district of 
Belgaura, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Belgaum to Moodgul, 50 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 16° 10', long. 75° 46'. 

BAGUR. — A hilly tract comprising the 
eastern part of Guzerat and the western of 
Malwa, and containi ng . t he small states of 
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BAnswam and Doongnrpoor, and their mitne- 
rou9 j>€tty tributaries. It is a very rough 
country, consisting of numerous ranges run- 
ning N, and S., and covered with thick jun- 
gle ; yet its general elevation is inferior to 
tliat of Malwa, though greater than that of 
Guzerat. The boundaries are probably not 
very accurately defined ; but this tract is laid 
down in Walker’s Map of Western India as 
lying between lat. 23“ 10' — 24° 10', long. 
73° 45'— 74° 68'. 

BAGUBPOOII, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo* 
radabad to Meerut, and 23 miles W. of the 
foraier. J^at. 28° 54', long. 78° 29'. 

BAH, in the British district of Agra, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, giving with Pin- 
uahutnametotheperguiinali of BahPinnahut. 
It is situate three or four miles from the right 
bank of the Jumna, 40 miles S.E. of Agra, 
Lat. 26° 62', long. 78° 40'. 

BAH A, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, a town 16 
miles S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 77° 63'. 

BAHAHEKPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, a town on the route from 
Hhuboi to Mow, six miles N.E, of former, 
150 W. of latter. Lat. 22° O', long. 73° 34'. 

BAHADEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of ^he 
Ganges, 14 miles N.W. of Mirzapoor, or, 
higher up the stream, 735 N.W. of Calcutta 
by water, or 912 if the Sunclerbund passage be 
taken. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 22'. 

BAHADERPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory 
of y\lwur, a village on the route from Delhi to 
the town of Alwur, and 11 miles N.E. of the 
latter. The road to the north, or towards 
Delhi, lies through the Kishengurh Pass, and 
is Lad ; to the south-west it is good. Lat. 
27° 40', long. 76° 48'. 

BAHADERPOOR. — A town in the pro- 
vince of Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, 
distant S.E. from Baroda 20 miles. Lat. 
22° 10', long. 73° 30', 

BAHADOORGANJ, or BAHADOOR- 
POOE, in the British district of Ghazeepoor, 
lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the route from 
Ghazeepoor cantonment to that of Goruck- 
poor, 26 miles N. of the former, 76 S. of the 
hitter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Tons (northreasteni), called in this part of its 
course the Surjoo. Lat. 25° 48', long, 83° 21'. 

BAHADOORGANJ, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, j 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Peto- 
ragarh, and 42 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 44', long. 79° 53'. 

BAHADOORGUNJE, in the British dis- 
trict of Pnrneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town 80 miles N.E. from Purneah, 69 miles 


N.W. of Dinajepore, Lat. 26° 12', long. 
87° 61'. 

BAHADOORGTJRH. — A jaghire, or feudal 
possession under the political superintendence 
of the ^lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It 
is bounded on the east and south by the 
British district of Delhi, and on the north and 
west by that of Rohtuk, and extends from 
lat. 28“ 37' to 28° 49', and from long. 76° 54' 
to 77° r. 'The length of the estate from north 
to south is fourteen miles, and its breadth 
from east to west six miles, containing an area 
of forty-eight square miles. The population, 
if assumed at the average of the adjacent 
state of Rohtuk (300 to the square mile), 
would amount to 14,400. This jaghire, though 
comprehended in the grant made by the British 
government to the nawaub of Jhujur in 1806, 
was specified in the schedule thereto annexed 
as the portion conferred upon Mohummud 
Ismael Khan, the brother of the nawaub. 
For a time it constituted the sola possession 
of Bahadoor Jung Khan, the present nawaub 
of B.T,hadoorgurh ; the separate pergunnah of 
Dadur, which was held by his father on the 
condition of military service, having been re- 
tained by the nawaub of Jhujur, wlio agreed 
to furnish the quota of horse for whose main- 
tenance the fief had been bestowed. By recent 
accounts it appears, however, that Dadur has 
again reverted to Bahadoor Jung Khan. The 
nawaub of Bahadoorgurh is a Mahometan. 
His revenue amounts to 13,000^. per annum, 
and the military force ra.aintained by him cou- 
sists of 150 horse and foot. 

BAHADOORGURH, on the route from 
Delhi to Hansi, and 18 miles W. of tho 
former, is a considerable walled town, the 
capital of the jaghire or teudal territory of 
the same name. Lat. 28° 40', long. 76° 58'. 

BAHADOORGURH, in the Cis-Sutlej hill 
state of Hindoor, a fort on a ridge forming the 
boundary between that state and Bagul. Ele- 
vation above the sea 6,233 feet. Lat. 31° 13', 
long. 76° 56'. 

BAHADOORPOOR, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Seindia’a family, a 
fortified village on the route from Etawah to 
Gwalior fort, 67 miles S.W. of former, 17 
N.E. of latter. Lat. 26° 16', long, 78“ 23'. 

BAHADOORPOOR, in the British district 
of Budayon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allyghur to 
Moradabad, and 33 miles S.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 28° 29', long. 78" 28'. 

BAHAR. — See Behar. 

BAHAR. — A town in the territory of Oudo, 
distant S. from Lucknow 41 miles. Lat, 
26° 17', long. 80° 62'. 

BAHAWULPORE, a state of Westeni 
India, is bounded on the north-west for a 
short distance by Sinde, and for the re.st (if 
the long frontier in that direction by the 
Punjaub ; on the east, south-east, and part of 
the south, by the British district of Bhut- 
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teeana and the Rajpoot fltatefi of Bickaneer 
and JeB8uimere ; and on the south-west angle 
by Sinde. It is a long narrow tract, of shape 
approaching to that of an elotigated oval, lying 
between lat. 27° 41' — 30° 2;T, long. 00“ 30' — 
73“ 68'. It is 310 miles in length from north- 
east to south-west ; llO in breadth at the 
widest part, measured at right angles to the 
line of its length ; and 22,000 square miles in 
superficial extent ; of which, however, only 
about a sixth part is capable of cultivation. 
The north-western frontier is formed by a 
river-line, consisting in its successive parts of 
the Chani, the Punjnud, and the Indus. 
Bahawulpore is a remarkably level country, 
there being no considerable eminence within 
its limits, as the occasional sand-hills, seldom 
exceeding fifty or sixty feet in height, cannot 
be considered exceptions, Tlie cultivable part 
extends along the river-line for a distance of 
about ten miles in breadth, from the left or 
eastern hank. In the sandy parts of the 
desert beyond this strip of fertility, both men 
and beasts, leaving the beaten path, sink as if 
in loose snow. The traiisition from the desert 
the cultivated tract is very abrupt and 
striking. In the course of half a mile, or 
less, the country changes from a howling 
wilderness to a scene where thick and verdant 
groves, green fields, and luxuriant crops de- 
light the eye, and offer supplies for all the 
wants of man. The population of Jj-aharvul- 
pore consists chiefly of Jets of Hindoo de- 
scent ; of Hindoos of more recent settlement 
ill the country ; of Beloochccs, and Afghans. 
The large admixture of the blood of the hardy 
njountiiiucers of the west causes tlie pco})le to 
differ widely in appcai-ance and constitution 
from tho more eastern Hindoos. They aio 
bulky, strong, dark-complexioned, and harsli- 
fcatured, with long hair and beards. The 
iipl»er class(!3 use the dress and language of 
I’ersia. The language of tho bulk of the 
peojde is a '^kUou of Hindostani, mixed witli 
Pushtoo and IJeloocbc, and is rendered dis- 
agreeable to strangers by tho na.sal drawling 
tone in which it is uttered. The kluiu and a 
great majority of the inhabitfuits are Maho- 
inedans, l>ut. Hindoos are treated with much 
toleration. The doniiiiaut race is that gene- 
rally known in the country by the name of 
Daudputrees, or sons of David ; having been 
first collected, as is supposed, by David, a man 
of not-, though of the w'eaver ca.stc, at fSlii- 
karpoor, in Sinde, who, being diivcn thence, 
found refuge in tlie present location of tliose 
who bear his name, Bhawd Khan, one of his 
descendants, founded tho capital, and called it 
after himself, B.ihawulporc. The present 
khan is the lineal descendant of the founder of 
the race. The annual revenue ia about a mil- 
lion and a half ot rupees. 

The rulers of Bahawulpore were, during 
the flourh-bing state of the Durani monarchy, 
nttwaubs, or deputy-gtivemors, for that power. 
On its dismemberment, consequent on the 
cxj'ulaion of Shah Shoojah, the nawaub of 
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that time, without a struggle, became inde- 
pendent, and a.s8umed the title of khan. Ou 
the rise of Runjeet Singh, the late ruler, 
Mahomed Bhawl Khan, in alarm for his own 
safety, tendered his allegiance to the British, 
and solicited their protection. It being the 
policy of the British government to make the 
Sutlej the boundary of Kunjeet Singh’s domi- 
nions, the khan's request was complied with 
as regarded his Cis-Sutlej territories. In 
1838, upon the proposed re.stonvtion of Shah 
Shoojah to the throne of (labool, it bocame 
expedient to fix the future relations oi the 
nawaub, both with respect to the British and 
the restored king ; and a treaty was accord- 
ingly concluded, by the terms of which Baha- 
wulpore was relea.sed from allegiance to Cabool, 
and placed under the protection of the British 
government. The khan invariably acted as 
the steady friend of the British, and tho sup- 
port given by him to their troops in the wars in 
Sinde and Afghanistan wa.s rewarded in Fe- 
bruar}% 1843, liy the annexation to his terri- 
tories of a portion of the northern part of 
Sinde, including Subzulcote and the fertile 
district of Bhoong Bara. At the commence- 
raent of the Mooltau rebellion in 1848, the 
khan volunteered to the British government 
the services of the whole of his military force. 
At the latter end of May, his troops, amount- 
ing to about P.OOO horse and foot, crossed the 
Sutlej, and effecting a junction with Capt. 
Edwaj dos and Ccneral CourtlanJt, sustained 
an attack at the village of Kineyree from the 
army of Moolraj, amounting to 8,000 men 
with ton guns, which resulted iu the complete 
discomfituro of the latter. For this service 
the khan, in addition to the reimbursement of 
his military expenditure, received a pension 
for life of 10,000f. per annum. In 1844 the 
nawaub readily ceded a strip of land on tho 
.Sutlej which was essential to the British for 
the continu.-ince of a frontier customs-line to 
tiiat river. Bhawl Khan died in 18.')2, and hia 
eldest son ILyee Kh.an having been disinhe- 
rited and imprisoncfl, tiio vacant tlirono fell to 
a younger son, Siidik Kha>n Hajee subse- 
quently escaped from prison, and being Joined 
by many of the chiefs and people, and ulti- 
mately by tho troops, succeeded in possessing 
liimBeli of the country, and of the person of 
his brother. No part wjus biken in the contest 
by the British govcrninmit. Upon its termi- 
nation in favour of Hajoo, they recognised the 
title of the candidate w]jo, it ajjpeared, was 
most acceptable to the population, and inter- 
lered no further than to obtain for the deposed 
nawaub a fitting, stipend, with permission to 
reside within the British dominions. The 
total pojiulation of Bahawulpore has been 
rated at 600,000, but this estimate probably 
errs iu excess. The principal towns are Baha- 
wulpore tl.'e capital, Ahmedpoor, Oocb, and 
Khanjioor. 

BAHAWULPORE, tho capital of tho state 
i of the same name, is situate on a branch of 
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the GharA, abont two milea from the main 
stream, and fifty milea above its confluence 
■with the Chenaub. It is surrounded by a 
ruinous wall of mud, which is about four milea 
in circuit ; but part of the inclosed space is 
occupied by groves of trees. The houses are 
built, some of burnt, some of sun-dried bricks, 
but they are in general mean. The reaidence 
of the khan, like the rest, is in a very plain 
style of architecture. Population about 20,000. 
A g(x>d roa<l has been recently constructed 
from this town through the territory of Bika- 
noer to Sirsu, in Bhuttcana. Lat. 29° 24', 
long. 71° 4 7'. 

BAHILI, in the native state of Bussahir, a 
mountain-ridge proceeding in a north-westerly 
direction to the left bank of the Sutlej from 
Moral-ke-kanda, a lofty range stretching south- 
westward from the Himalaya. On the summit 
is situate a foit, which, at the time of Fraser .s 
visit, -was a square redoubt, sm-rounded by an 
excellent stockade. lielow it, but at a great 
depth, runs the Nowgurreekhola, a consider- 
able stream, flowing from the oiiat, and falling 
into tiie Sutlej on ■the left side. Lat. SI"* 22', 
long. 77° 42'. 

BAHMEIR, in the British district of Can- 
deish, pre.sidency of Bombay, a town 92 miles 
K. from Surat, 40 miles bJ.VV. of Maliigaum. 
Iiat. 21° 4', long. 74° 17'. 

BAHMINGAWN. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant N.W, from Khat- 
inandoo 240 miles. Lat. 29“ 7', loug. 81“ 40'. 

BAIINSr)!, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. I’roviucep, 
a town six miles S.W. of the right bank of the 
river Ghogra, 47 N.E. of Gliazcepoor cantou- 
ment. Lat. 25“ 53', long. 84° 12'. 

BAHE. — A village in the petty hill state 
of Beja, at the base of the range of hills 
bounding the Pinjor Duu <)n tlm nortli-east, 
and consisting in this part of .slate, clay, sand- 
stone, and tr.T.]). It is situate on the route 
from Pinjor to Subatliu, and six or eight 
miles north of the former place. When visited 
by Lloyd, in 1822, it w^as a small hamlet, with 
one shop and a storohouse. It is now, Jiow- 
cver, more considerable, being tlie station 
where, in the road from the plains to Subathu, 
Simla, and Kotgurh, wheeled carriages, tents, 
and similar bulky articles are deposited, pre- 
viously to resuming the journey with the aid 
of j.ampans, or mountain-sedans. Tim ascent 
to Babr from Pinjor cominenccs about three 
miles from the former place, and is very 
gradual and by a good road. F rom Bahr, in the 
direction of Subathu, there is an excellent 
road, originally made for military purpo.ses. 

It is iinpracticable, however, for beasts of 
burthen loaded as in the jilains ; yet even 
camels, which are those least suited for hill- 
service, can proceed as far as Subathu with 
half-loads. Bahr is sujqdied with water by 
means of n small artificial channel cut from a 
mountain. stream. Elevation above the sea 
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2,500 feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 
1,060 miles, Lat. 30“ 53', long, 77“* 

BAHREH. — See Bara River. 

BAHUL, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Beekaneer to Hansee, 
40 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat, 28“ 38', 
long. 75 ° 40'. 

BAICULL, in South Canara, within the 
territories .subject to the presidency of Madras, 
a town and fort, the latter situate on a high 
point projecting southwards into the sea. 
The towm, which stands to the northward of 
the fort, is very small arid irregularly built. 
The tract within which this place is situate, 
is su])posed at the remotest period of its his- 
toiy to have formed part of tlie realm ruled by 
the Cadumba dynasty, wbit-h w’as overthrowm, 
it has been conjectured, in the second century 
of the Christiau era. It subsequently became 
part of the great realm of Vijayanagar, on tho 
deHtruction of which by the Mussulman con- 
federacy at the battle of Telikot, in 1,565, it 
was seized by the rajah of Bednor. On the 
conquest of that state by Hyder Ali, in 17G3, 
it fell to that adventurer, and on the over- 
throw of his son Tippoo, in 1799, was incor- 
porated with the dominions of the East-India 
Company. The town of Baicull is distant 
S.E. from Mangalore 37 milc.s ; S.E. from 
Bombay 480; W. from Bangalore 177 ; W. 
from Madras 358. Lat. 12° 24', long. 75“ 6'. 

BAIJNATH. — A town of the Punjaub, in 
the native state of Mundi, one of the hill states 
north of tho Sutlej, distant N.W. from Mundi 
29 miles. Lat. 32“, long. 76' 43'. 

BAILA.— A town in the territory of Nag- 
pore, distant S. from Berar 25 miles. Lat. 
20“ 48', long. 79“ 5'. 

BATJjA, or r>YLA, in the British district 
of Jaunsar, a village on a liigh mo^^ntain close 
to the left b.ank of the Tons. Here was a 
secondary station during the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalayas. Elevation 
above tho sea 6,318 feet. Lat. 30“ 45', long. 
77° 47'. 

BAILAMAN. — A town in the native state 
of Mohurbunge, situate on the south-\vest 
frontier of Bengal, distant W. from Midnapoor 
85 miles. Lat, 22“ 29', long. 86“ 4', 

BAILEY ISLAND. — One of the group of 
islands foiming the Mergui archipelago, off 
the Tenasserim coast. Lat. 12“ 9', long. 
97° 50 '. 

BATLGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N.E. fromNagpore 91 milos, 
Lat. 21° 58', long, 80“ 16'. 

BAIMLEY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Sholapoor40 miles. Lat, 18'’ 9', long. 76° 16'. 

BAING, a river of the Tavoy district of the 
Tena.s.serira provinces, rises in lat. 13“ 27', long. 
98“ 51', and flowing in a northerly direction 
for sixty-five miles, falls into the river Tenas- 
serim in lat. 14“ 14', long. )f ° 35'. 
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BAINPORE, in tlie British district of 
Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 29 
miles N.W. from Midnapore, 46 miles S. of 
Bancoora. Lat. 22° 35', long. 87"'. 

BAINROH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansi to Loodi.ana, and 45 miles 
S, of the latter town. Distiriit N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,067 miles. Lat, 30° 20', long. 
75° 57'. 

BAINSWARA, an extensive district of 
Oude, is bounded on the north-west and north- 
east by the district of Lucknow ; on the e(*uth- 
eaat by the districts ol Sulfcanpoor, Salon, and 
Ahladganj ; on tlie sonth-we.st by the Ganges, 
dividing it from the British districts Aliatia- 
bad, Futtebpore, Cawnpnre, and Furruklia- 
bad — lies between lat. 25“ 55' — 26° 4 S', long. 
80° 20' — 81° 35', and is about seventy-five 
miles in length from east to west, and fifty- 
eight in breadth. It contains the following 
pergunnalis or subdivisions : — 1 . Kanjit Purua ; 
‘2. Harha ; 3. Ateha ; 4. Mauhranwa ; .5. 
Kumranwa ; 6. Daundia-khera ; 7. Ilasngauj ; 
8. Majranow ; 9. ITaidargarh ; 10. I’ac Ba- 
reli ; 11. Dalamau ; 12. Sareudi ; 13. Bardar. 

BAINTGIIUR, in the British district of 
Hijolloe, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
river Russoolpoor, 43 miles S. F. of MiJna- 
poor. Lat. 21° 55', long. 87° 47'. 

li.AIliAT, in the BriUsli district of .Jaunsar, 
N.W. Provinces, a fort on a aummit of the 
range between the Tuns ami .lutnna, and near 
the right bank of the latter river. It was a 
station of the large series of triangles in the 
great trigonometrical survey of tlie Himalayas. 
Kicv.ation above the sea 7,599 feet. Lat. 
30“ 35', long. 78°. 

BAIllCHUE. — ^A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or jxisseasions of the Scindia family, 
distant E. from Oojein 34 miles. Lat. 23“ 14', 
long. 76° 20'. 

B AIRE A, or BYRTAII, in the British 
district of Ghazeopoor, licut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the h'ft bank of the 
Ganges, six miles by water S. of Ghazeepoov 
cantonment, N.W. of Calcutta 607 by water, 
or 7S4 taking the Soonderbund channel. Lat. 
25“ 29', long. 83° 32', 

BAIRKAIRA, in tlio British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, under the lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on tho river 
Nerbudd.a, 39 miles W. of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 
23“ 6', long. 79° 26'. 

IjATROOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.E. from 
Hyderabad 71 miles. Lat. 16° 46', long 
79“ 26'. 

BAIRSEAH. — A district in Centr.al India, 
bounded on the north, north-cast, and east by 
Scindia’s territory ; on the south by Bhopal, 
and on the west by Omutwarra, It extends 
from lat, 23“ 26' to 23° 52', and from long. 
77“ 10' to 77° 40', and has an area of 456 
square miles. It was formerly a dependency 


of Dhar, but overrun by the Pindarriea pre- 
viously to the dispersion of those plunderers 
by the British government under the admini- 
stration of tho marquis of Ha-stings. At tho 
termination of the war it was ostensibly re- 
stored to Dhar by the treaty of 1819, but was 
to remain in the possession of the British for 
a term of five years, for the purpose of liqui- 
dating a loan ; after which j^eriod it was still 
to continue under the management of the 
Hritish government, which was thenceforward 
to account to the Dh.ar st.ate for the revenue 
and produce of tho district. This arrange- 
ment was probably suggested by the remote- 
ne.ss of Bair.seali from the territory of Dhar 
and the seat of its govenimeut. In 1821 the 
district w.as ceded to the British government 
on condition of the annual payment of a lac of 
rupees ; but the barg.ain being found a losing 
one, the stt^te of Dhar w.as prevailed upon to 
take it b.ack. This step was not approvcrl by 
the home .authorities, who expressed an opinion 
that Dhar had not been liberally dealt with. 
In consequence, the former relations were 
reverted to, and Bairseah is now a British 
po.ssession, subject to the payment above 
mentioned, 

BAIRSEAH. — A town in Malwa, tho chief 
])laco of tlie British district of the same name. 
Lat. 23“ 37', long. 77“ 27'. 

BATTMITNG.ALLM. — A town in the 
native state of Mysore, under the administra- 
tion and ciuitrol of the government of India, 
distant N.E, from .Sering.apatam 110 miles. 
Lat. 13°, long. 78° 16'. 

BAITOOL, or BEITOOL, in the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.AV. Provinces, a town the princijial 
place of the pcrg;,Linnah of the same name, on 
the route from Nagf>ore to Mhow, 112 miles 
N.W. of former, 185 S.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the small river Machna, a tributary 
of the Towa, and in a pleasant valley at tho 
south base of the Satpoora range. There is a 
fort here. The perguunah of Baitool contains 
seam.s of coal, but of no veiy good quality. 
Tho popuktion of the pergunnah, by tho last 
returns, was 93,441, The town of B.aitool, 
originally under the dominion of the Goond 
rajah of Kerla, appears to have been subju- 
gated about a century ago by the Blionsl.a 
rajah of Nagpore or Berar ; atnl in 1818 was, 
with tlie le.st of Saugor and Nerbinlda terri- 
tory, ceded to the British government. Dis- 
hint S.E. from Saugor 150 miles; S. from 
Agra 370; S.W. from Allahabad 356; W. 
from Calcutta GT7 ; N.E. from Bombay 390. 
Lat. 2i° 50', long. 77“ 58'. 

BAJAROW, or BUGREE, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jcypoor, a large village with a fort 
built on a rock, 50 miles S.E. of the city of 
Jeypoor. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 76° 27'. 

BAJEE, in Bussahir, a ruined fort on a 
sujnmit of a ridge stretching north-eastward 
from the peak of Wliartoo to the outer Him.a- 
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laya. Elevation above the sea 9,105 feet. 
Lat. 3r 16', long. 77“ 37'. 

BAJETPORE, in the BritiBh district of 
Myrnunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 46 
miles N.E. of Dacca, and 75 miles S.W. of 
Silhet. Lat. 24“ 12', long. 90“ 66'. 

EAjrOOU, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
thcGuicowar, a town on the right b.ank of the 
river Taptee, distance from the city of Surat, 
K.E., GO miles. Lat. 21“ 22', long. 73 ' 4S'. 

BAJTTNI, in the hill state of Hindoor, a 
village on the route from Subathu to l>ilasp(»()r, 
and 22 miles N.W. of the fonner b)wn. It Is 
situate near the Gamrara river, at the eastern 
base of the ridge of Malown; the fortress of 
■which is built on the summit, 2,000 feet above 
it. Lat. 31“ 12', long. 70' 62'. 

BAKAH. — A towji in the territory of Nag- 
pore, ^iisLant E, from Nagpore 104 miles. 
Lat. 21“ i’', long. 80“ 47'. 

BA Kill KA, or BAGNUCKiUR, in the 
British district of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town on tlie 
■W'estern bank of the Bukra lake. Jiuclianan, 
describing its condition nearly fifty years ago, 
“IJakliira contains 260 liouses, sur- 
rounded by a ditch, raiiijiart, and bamboo 
hedge, still very in.accessibJc, although not in 
repair.” Allowing six person.s to each house, 
the pojnilation may be estimated at 1,-600 
])erwitiH. It ha.s a market. Distance N.W. 
from Goruckpoor cantonment 19 miles, Lat. 
26 ' 66', long. 83' 4'. 

BAKHIRA JHIL, or BTTDANCIT TAL, 
in the British district of Goruckpoor, lient.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, so called from 
the small b»wu t>f Bakhira, situate on its 
western bank, is thus described by I’uehanau. 

It i.s eertainly the finest ])ie'ee of fresh -water 
that I h.ave seen in India, but it ■will not bear 
a comparison in beauty with Eiiroi)can lakes.” 
He .udd.s, that though generally known to 
Europeans l>y the name of Bakhira Jliil, the 
natives generally call it Baraclii ; and a na- 
waub of Oude, accustomed B) hunt on its loauk, 
called it Moti Jbil, or “Peail of T.akes. ” 
Distant 13 miles N.W. of the cantonment of 
Goruckpore. Lat- 20“ 53', long, 83“ 6'. 

BAKllA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudjxjre, disfimt N.W. from Joudpore 73 
inilcK, Lat. 26“ 44', long. 72“ 3'. 

BAKIIOG. — A to-nm in tlie Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joudpore S3 
miles. Iv.at. 26“ 18', long, 72“ 30'. 

B'AKGH. — A town in the territory of Nagr- 
pore, distant N. from Nagpore 74 nnles. Lat. 
22“ 1 2', long. 79“ 2'. 

BAKUL, or PAKUL, in the Britisli dis- 
trict of Goorgjion, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village situate at the eastern base 
of a h>w rocky range of bills, partly of sand- 
stone, partly of (juaJ tzuse foi ination. Distance 
S. from Delhi 20 miles. Lat. 28 ' 21', long. I 
77“ 17'. 


BALA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant E. from Joudpore 85 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 10', long. 73“ 41'. 

BALABET. — A towm in the native state of 
Gwalior, or posse.ssions of Scindia’s family, 
distant N.W. from Saugor 40 miles. Lat. 
24“ 20', Jong. 78“ 30'. 

BALAGHA'r DISTRICTS. —Tin’s name 
designates a large tract of elevated country 
in the south of India, extending from the 
rivers Toombmldra and Krishna in the north, 
to tlio extremity of Mysore in the opposite 
direction. The area, excluding that part 
whicli forms the state of Mysore, is 28,609 
square mile.s. I’he name l^laghat implies 
“above the ghauts,” as Payenghat indicates 
“below the ghauts.” The district formed part 
of the ancient Hindoo kingdom of Bijyanagar, 
or Camata. It was conquered by the Maho- 
nicdans, and upon the fall of the Mogul einpiro 
w'as split into various states, more or less 
powerful and indeiiendent ; some of them 
origiuating in the claims of official rank, some 
in local possession, and others in undisguised 
usurpation. The notorious Ilyder Ali con- 
quered, but did not tranquillize the country ; 
the petty chiefs, called poligars, continuing to 
disturb it ; these men, while exacting from tlio 
cultivaBws all that they could, being engaged 
in constant fitrnggle.s with the government, to 
evade or withhold any payment on tlieir own 
part. Ilyder was succeeded by his sou 'Tippoo 
SultATi, whoso hoadstTong perverseness led 
him into hostilities with the British, which sub- 
jected liim in tlie first instance to the depriva- 
tion of half bis doniinioms, and ultimately to the 
loss of the whole. On his defeat and death, 
the country was partitioned. The chief of 
Kurnool wai! permitted to retain his patri- 
mony, which was of ancient tenure. The 
remainder was shared among the rajah of 
]\ly.sore (restored by the conqueroi-s), the 
British, and the Nizam ; but the whole is now 
either nominally or actually British, In 1800 
the Nizam ceded his portion in commutiition 
of subsidy. In 1841, the naw'aub of KurncKi], 
by misconduct, incuiTcd the penalty of for- 
feiture ; and Mysore, though not formally 
British tenatory, has long heen under British 
management. Excluding My.sore, the country 
is divided into three districts, Bellary, Cudda- 
pali, and Kurnool- I'nder the above heads 
more detailed information will be louud. 

BALAGUTCII, in the Britisli district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Mongheer to Hajepoor, 60 miles 
\V. of the former. Lat. 26" 29', long. 85“ 43'. 

BALAHAll.V, in the Rajpoot state of Joy- 
pore, a village with a fort, on the ix>utc from 
Agra to Ajmcrc, 78 miles W. of former, 160 
E. of latter. It is situate close to a pass 
through a chain of rocky hills running north 
and south. At the do.se of the last eentuiy 
the fort wa-s bombarded, and partially demo- 
lished by Duboigiie, the general of Scindia. 
Lat. 2G“ 67', long. 76" 47'. 
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BAItAN. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant S.E. from Beekaneer 51 
miles. Lat. 27“ 19', long. 73° 44'. 

BALANA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mer, a town in the desert, 35 miles N.E. of 
the city of Jessulmor. Lat. 27“ 13', long. 
71“ 29'. 

BALAONEE, in tho British district of 
S.atUm,, presidency of Bombay, a town 45 
miles S.E. froni Sattara, 29 miles N.W. of 
Meenij. Lat. 17“ 11', long. 74“ 32'. 

BALAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of tbe Nizam, distant S. from Hy- 
derabad four miles. Lat. 17“ IB', long. 78 ’ 33'. 

BALAEAMPOOR. — See Bulrami’OO'i. 

BALASINORE.—A petty native state or 
j.agliirc in the province of Guzerat, politically 
coiuieeted with the government of Bombay. 
It is bounded on tho north by the Myliee 
Gaunta; on tbe south-east by the Rewa 
C^■lunta ; on the south-west and we.st by the 
British district of Kaira. It extends from lat. 
22'' 53' to 23'^ 17', and from long. 73'' 17' to 
73“ 40', .and contidns an area of about 258 
scjuare miles. Tiie jagbire is held by a Mus- 
snlm.an nawaub, a scion of the powerful family 
of Babi. Joon.agbur, in tbe peninsula of Kat- 
tyvvar, and Tberaud, in Guzerat, are in the 
po.ssosslon of other branches of tbe same family. 
Tho nawaub of B.'ila.sinore has an income ofj 
4,1 54^., out of which lie p.ay.s annually a tribute 
of i,000(^. to the Bi'itisb government. The 
])OpuIatiun is about 19,000. The jagbiro was 
originally a grant from the government of 
Delhi, but in 1708 it became tributary to the 
Peishwa, by whoso fall, in 1818, the claim 
passed to tlie British government. The estate 
was some years ago placed under attachment, 
in consequence of the murder of a state credi- 
tor, whose debt had been guaranteed by the 
British government, and was retiineJ under 
British luan.agement ponding the minority of 
the rajah, but restored to him in a flourishing 
condition in tbe year 18-16, upon liis attaining 
the age of ninett;en. The nawaub maintains 
a small military forec, consisting of fifty peons 
and eight horsemen, who are employed iiidi.s- 
criniinately in revenue, police, and miscel- 
laneous duties. 

BALASINORE.— A town the chief place 
of tlie petty state bearing tho .same name. It 
lies on tlie route from Neemuch to Baroda, 
and supplies and water are abundant. It is 
.surrounded by a wall, and is rather a thriving 
jtlaee. Distant from Neemuch, S.W., 147 
miles ; from Baroda, N., 49 ; from Ahined- 
ab;wl, E., 49; from Mhow, W., IGO; from 
Bombay, N., 280. Lat. 22“ 58', long. 73“ 20'. 

BALABOEB, in the British district of Cut- 
tack, within the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a towm 
situate near the Boorahbullung, a small river 
falling into the Bay of Bengal a short distance 
to the eastward. The sea rises on the bar 
from twelve to fifteen feet in common spring 
tides, but there is not more than a depth of 


two or three feet on the bar at low water in 
the dry season. Bala.sore is provided with 
dry docks, to which vessels can be floated 
during the spring tides. It is frequented 
chiefly by vessels from tho Maldives, and by 
craft engaged in taking rice and salt to Cal- 
cutta. The situation of the town is unfavour- 
able, being on a low dreary plaiu, defonned by 
numerc .is un.-jigbtly ridges and sandhills. The 
tr.ade of the place w'.aa formerly extensive and 
import.ant, but is now much decuayed. The 
Portuguese and Dutch, in the early period of 
European iutereour.se, held possessions here, 
and a factory belonging to the Danes, with 
adjoining land.s, was ceiled to the British go- 
ivernmentin 1846 fora pecuniary considera- 
' tion. As large ships cannot enter the river, 
they must bo ancliored in Bidasore Roads, 
whei’o they are in some degree sheltered, and 
may lie over good holding-ground five or six 
inilo.s off shore. Balasoro Roads form an ex- 
teEisive bay, which strotebes from I’oiiit Pal- 
myiTus to the south-we.sternmost b-anks at tlio 
mouths of tbe Hoogbly. Tbi.s town is the 
locality of the civil ostablisbment of the 
nortberii division of Cutback. Distance from 
Madras, N.E,, 730 miles ; Cuttack, N.E,, 
100 ; Nagpore, E., 507 ; Calcutta, S.W,, 116. 
Lat. 21“ 30', long. 87*'. 

BALBEEGA, in the British district of 
Bchar, liexit.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Shergotty, 15 miles E. 
of the latter. Lat. 24 ’ 30', long. 85“ 6'. 

BAIjCHA, a pass on the frontier separating 
Gurwhal from Bussahir, lies over a crest of 
the ridge dividing tho valleys of the rivers 
Tons and Pabur. This ridge ia covered with 
lofty and dense forests, abounding in the cele- 
brated deodar, considered identical with the 
cedar of Lebanon. Elevation of the pass 
above tbe sea 8,898 feet. Lat. 31“ 4', long. 78“. 

BALCHOllAH,— See Balzoua. 

BALCONDAH. — A town in the n.ative 
st.ate ofHyderabad, ordominions of the Nizam, 
distant N. from Hyderabad 100 miles. Lat. 
18° 51', long. 78“ 20'. 

BALDHIjin Tliibet, a town on the northern 
shore of the great lake of Yarbrough Youmtso, 
distant N. from DuiTung 191 miles. Lxit. 
29“ 3', long. 91“ 14'. 

B\LDOOM CHITTY, in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town 95 miles E. from Sirgoojah, and 63 
miles S.E. of Palamow. Lat. 23“ 4', long. 
84" 37'. 

BALEHBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, distant W. from Joudpore 139 
miles. Lat. 25' 56', long. 7l“. 

BALIBANG. — A town in tho native state 
of Neijal. distant W. from Khatniandoo 120 
miles. Lat. 27° 49', long. 83“ 21'. 

BALING, in the British district of Kuma- 
on, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the right Ixink of the river Dhouli. Eleva- 
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tion above the eea 11,000 feot. Lat. 80° 12', 
long. 80° 85'. 

B ALIYA, in the district of SoUaTipoor, 
territory of Oude, a town 87 miles S.E, of 
Luchnow. It is situate in an extensivejungle, 
seven miles north of the left bank of tlie river 
Sai. Butter estimates the population at 6,000, 
all Hindoos and cultivators. Lat. 25° 55', 
long. 82“ 6'. 

BALKISSEN, in the British district of 
Burdwan, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town 11 
luiles N. from Burdwan, and 27 niilea W, of 
Nuddya. Lat. 28“ 22', long. S7“ 50'. 

BALJAIBAI imOOG.— A town in My- 
sore, distant N.E, from Seriiig.apatam 100 
miles. Lat. 13' 9', long. 75“ 20'. 

BALLAMGAEH. — Bee Bulubgurh. 

BALLAPOOR. — A town in Mysore, distant 
N. from Bangalore 23 miles. Lat. 13° 17', 
long, 77° 30'. 

BALLAPOOR. — A town in Mysore, dis- 
tant N. E. from iSeringap.ataiu 99 miles. Lat. 
13° 26', long. 77° 47'. 

BALLAPOOR, in the tcrritoi’y of Oude, a 
town on the route from Clieetajjoorto Sekrora, 
30 miles B.E. of the former, .'.*0 M.W. of the 
latter, 85 N. of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
81° 6'. 

BALLARY. — See Eella.tit. 

BALLASAR. — See Attree. 

BALLAVEDOER. — A towm in Mysore, 
distant N.W. from Seringapatam 152 miles. 
Lat. 14° 27', long. 75° 52', 

BALLEABERA, in the Biatish district of 
Miduapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate to the south of the route from Midua- 
pore to Sumbul])ore, 27 miles S. W. of the 
lonnei. Lat. 22° l(i’, long. 87°. 

BALLTAPUDIIA, iu the British district 
of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the river Mahanuddy, 24 miles E. of Cuttack. 
Lat. 2(J°’ 27', long. 86“ 19'. 

BALLIAREE, in the British district of 
Hyderabad, province of Siude, a town on the 
iiortliern boundary of the great western Runn 
of Cutch, 108 miles S.E. of Hydorabad, Lat. 
24° 21', long. 69“ 46’. 

BALLPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Bekrcra to that of Sultaupore, seveu mllea S.E. 
of the former, 76 N.W. of the latter, 50 N.E. 
of Lucknow. Lat. 27° 2>, long. 81° 45'. 

BALMER, in the liajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a town of about six hundred houses, built 
principally of .stone, with a small fort occupy- 
ing the summit of a coniciil hill three hundred 
feet high, at tlie foot of which is the town. 
Distant S.W. from Joudpore 119 miles. Lat. 
25° 47', long. 71° 22'. 

BALOAMOODRXJM, in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town 31 
miles W. from Diiidigul, 54 miles N.W. of 
Madura. Lat. 10° 25', long, 77“ 34'. 


BALOTRA, in the Rajpoot state of Joud* 
pore, a town on the route from Balmer to the 
city of Joudpore, and 62 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Loonee, and dh the high road from Joudpore 
to Dwarka, a celebrated place of pilgrimage 
at the western extremity of Guzerat. There 
is, consequently, a great thoroughfare of pil- 
grims and other devotees, and of those requisite 
to raini.ster to their wants ; so that the Bazaar 
is crowded with pa.ssengers, and filled with 
good.s of various kinds. The town is supplied 
with good water from 125 w'ells, lined with 
ma.soiiry. The population consists of 6,750 
Hindoo.^ and 525 Mussulmans. Lat. 25“ 52', 
long. 72“ 21'. 

BALOUN. — A river rising in lat, 26“ 41', 
long. 8(5° 22', in the Terai or marshy lands at 
the base of the Sub-Himalaya range. At the 
distance of eight nnles from its source, it flows 
over tlie noi-thcrn boundary of the Britisli dis- 
trict of Ifrhoot, and holding a course 80 uth{!rly 
for sixty milcH, falls into the Gogaree in lat. 
25“ 50', long. 86“ 16'. 

BALOWAL, in the Sungurh district of the 
Dam.aun division of the Punjab, a town 60 
miles N. of Deni Gh.azee Khan, 70 mile.s S.W. 
of the town of Dcra Ismael Khan. Lat. 80“ 53’, 
long. 70“ 31'. 

BALD MBA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town iu the north- 
eastern quarter of the district of Hallar, and 
eight miles from the coast of the Gulf of Cutch. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 139 miles; 
Baroda, W., 180. Lat. 22° 42', long. 70“ 30'. 

BALUNG. — A town of Bouei, one of the 
petty native states on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, under the political superintendence 
of the government of Indi.a, distant N.E. from 
Sambulpoor 50 mile.s. Lat. 21° 42', long. 
84° 46'. 

BALWA.—See Batjtava. 

BALZORA, or BALCHOR AH, in the ter- 
ritory of Oude, a fort .and trading station near 
the northern frontier, towards Nepal. For 
two mouths every summer a mart is held at 
Balzora, the mountaineer.s bringing their native 
products to exchange for the wares of the 
])hiins. Distant N. from Lucknow 120 miles. 
Lat. 2S“' 34', long. 81° 12'. 

BAMANWALA, or BUNYAWALA.— A 
village, with a Hindoo temple, in the British 
district of Debra Doon. Here was one of the 
stations for the series of small triangles in the 
great trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 3,220 feet. Lat, 
30“ 19', long. 78“ 1', 

B.'VMBHOLA, orBOMBOLA, in the native 
state of Kisliengurh, in Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Agra to Nusseerabad, 195 miles 
S.W. of former, 28 N.E. of latter. It has a 
bazaar, and water is abundant, Lat. 26“ 27', 
long. 75“ 12', 
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BAMBHO^, or BHANIBORA, in Bus- 
Bahir, a fort in the district of Chooara, on a 
lofty gnmmit rising about two miles north of 
the right bank of the Pabur. Elevation above 
the sea 9,844 feet. Lat. 31° 14', long. 77° 50'. 

BAMINGOLAH, in the British district of 
Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 36 
miles S.W. from Dinajopore, 15 miles N.E. of 
Maldah. Lat. 25° 7', long. 88° 21'. 

BAMNEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant E. from Jauliiah 
49 miles. Lat. 19° 47', long. 76° 41', 

BAMO MYO, in Burmah, a town situated 
on the left or eastern bank of the Irawaddy 
river, 174 miles N.E, of Ava. Lat. 24° 14, 
long. 97°. 

BAMOULLT, or BAMBOLEE, in the 
Rajpoot state of Alwur, a village on the route 
from Muttra to the town of Alwur, and 12 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 29', long. 
76° 48’. 

BAMOUKI, or BUMBOUBEE, in the 
British district of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov, of the 
N.W. Provinces, a police and trading station 
on the route from Bareilly to Almora, and 42 
miles south of the latter. It is situate near 
the right bank of the Goula, or Bullea, which 
here passes from the mountains to the plain 
by an extensive ravine. The road, though a 
much-frequented channel of communication 
between the district of Kumaon and the plains, 
is, according to Heber, so difficult as not to be 
passable for horses .accustomed only to the 
plain. Bamoiiri has an elevation above the 
sea of upwards of 1,700 feet. Lat. 29° 13', 
long, 79° 35'. 

BAMUA.— See Bomuua.. 

BAMSARXJ, in Gnrwhrd, a pass over a 
mountain proceeding from the cluster of the 
Jumnotri peaks, separating the Canges from 
the Jumn.a, Its summit enters within the 
limit of perpetu.al congelation, as a British 
party, wdjich crossed it at the end of August, 
found it then covered with deep snow. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 15,447 feet. Lat. 30° 56', 
long. 78° 36'. 

BAMUNGAON. — A town in the native 
state of Indore, or the j)ossossiou3 of the 
family of Holkar, distant S,W. fn'm Mhow 
41 miles. Lat. 22° 6', long. 75° 20'. 

BAMUNGAON,— A town in the Rajpoot 
state f Boondeo, distant N.E, from Boondee 
33 miles. Lat. 25° 46', long. 76° 5'. 

BAMUNHATEE. — A town of Mohur- 
bunge, one of the petty native states on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, under the poli- 
tical BU]>crintendence of the government of 
India. Distant W. from MiJnapore 80 miles. 
Lat. 22° 16’, long. 86° 10'. 

BAMUNWA8, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Nus- 
serabad, 102 miles S.W. of former, 118 N.E. 
of latter. It is of considerable size, has a 
bazaar, and water and supplies, except fire- 
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wood, are abundant. Lat, 26° 34', long. 
76“ 37'. 

BAN AAR, an offset of the Brahmapootra 
river, leaving the parent stream opposite the 
town of Jumalpoor, in lat. 24° 51', long. 90° 4'. 
and flowing in a southerly direction for 120 
miles, to lat, 23° 37', long. 90° 31', where it 
falls into the DuLasseree river, about seven 
miles above its junction with the Megna. 

BANAGANPILLY, in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Bellary to Guntoor, 90 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 15° 19', long. 73“ 17'- 

BANAIRA. — A town of Rajpootana, in 
the native state of Oodeypoor, distant N.E. 
from Oodeypoor 83 miles. Lat. 25“ 30', long. 
74° 45'. 

BANAPOOR.— A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N.E. from Nagpore92 miles. 
Lat. 22° 10', long. 73° 14'. 

BAN AS (Eastern). — A river of Rajpootana, 
rising on the western frontier of Mewar, amidst 
a cluster of summits of the Aravulli range, five 
miles S.W. ol the station or eticaraping-ground 
of Saimur, and in lat. 24“ 47', long. 73° 28'. 
The word is significant in Sanscrit, and means 
“Hope of the forest having been, according 
to the local legend, originally the name of a 
“chaste sheidierdess, who, while disporting in 
the waters of this natural fountain, espied to 
her horror an intruder gazing on her charms,” 
and praying for aid to tlie guarJi.an divinity of 
the place, w'as metamorphosed into the stream. 
Holding its course through Mewar for 120 
miles, it is joi ued by the river Beris, or Beruch. 
Having received the Beri.s on tbe right, and a 
I few miles beyond that confluence the Botasexi 
on tbe left, it continues its north-easterly 
I course, receiving on tho left the river of 
j Ajmer, aud subsetiuently several torrents 
flowing from the territory of Jeypore in the 
I rainy season. At the town of Tonk, and about 
235 miles from its source, its direction changes, 

I first to south-east, and sweeping round tbe 
iiill-s in which are situate tho eti-ongbold ot 
Rintambor, it falls into tlio Chumbul, in lat. 
25° 54', long. 76“ 50', after a total course o^f 
about 320 miles. TIio route of tho British 
army under Monson, flying before llolkar, in 
1804, lay across the river in this part of its 
course ; and on the 22Dd of August the stream 
was so swollen from flood as to bo for two days 
impassable for the army. 

BANASA, in Gurwhal, a village in the val- 
ley of the Jumna, and seven miles below the 
source of that river. It i.s tltuato on the left 
bank of tbe Jumna, at tho confluence of the 
Banasa torrent, and on a natural ledge of rock, 
a series of which, in that part of the valley, 
ri.se over each other on the side oi the moun- 
tain. The site ri picturesque and sublime la 
tho highc.s^ degree. The Banasa is at the con- 
fluence about iwo-thirds the size of the Jumna. 
In 1816, half the village of Banasa was over- 
whelmed and destroyed by the fifll of a preci- 
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pice. In the vicinity are unmerons thermal 
Bprings, the waters of which are too hot to 
be iKirne by the touch. Lat. 30° 56', long. 
78° 27'. 

BANAWARAM, in the territory of Mysore, 
a town situate in a fine open country on the 
side of a large tank, which, when visited by 
Buchanan, was dry. After various vicissitudeB, 
it was, in 1694, taken in a night assault by 
Cliika Deo, rajah of Mysore, llyder Ali, in 
establishing his ascendancy over the posterity 
of that ])rince, made himself 7 na.ster of Baiia- 
waram in the latter pai t of the eighteenth , 
century. At the time of hj.s making this' 
acquisition, it is said there were about two | 
thousand hou.ws in the jd.ace, hut most of the | 
inhabitants were removed, w'ith those of five , 
other towns, to Nagapuri, which Hyder had , 
recently founded in tiie vicinity. Tlie new , 
town, Jiowever, being found extremely un- 
healthy, the surviving inhabitants, who had 
been drawn from Banawaram, were allowed to 
return home. Distance Irom Seringajwitiun, 
N.W., 76 miles; Bangalore, N.\V., 100; 
Madras, W., 280. Lat. 13° 24', long. 7C° 13'. 

BANCANBER. — A town in the native; 
state of Gwalior, or tcrritoi-y of the Scindia 
family, distant S.W. from Mhow 40 miles. , 
Lat. 22° 13', Jong. 75° 14', 

BANCOOIIAH, a British di.strict within 
the territono.s subject to the lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, and having its name in common with its 
principal place. It is also called West Burd- 
wan. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Bcerldioom, on tJie east by the 
British district Burdwan, on the south by the 
Britisli di.sti-ict Midnaporc, and on the we.st by 
the British districts IVtovalia and Pjichete. It 
lies iKstwoen lat. 22“ 53' — 23° 46', long. 87° — I 
87° 39' ; is 60 miles in length from N. to S., and ' 
42 in bveadlli. llic area is 1,476 square miles. ' 
It is generally a level tract, yet with gentle 
undulations, and inclitiing gradually towards the 
BOutb-east, the etrcanis all flowing in that direc- 
tion . Among these may he mentioned thelladjec 
and tlie Damoodah. Both sti eanis are navigable 
for alxmt ten weeks during tbc ])oriodical rains 
of autumn, and arc then the eliannels for the 
conveyance of iron and coal to Calcutta and 
its vicinity, Tlie connnunicatioii, however, 
though quick, i.s precju-ious and difficult, and 
will shortly be superseded by a branch from 
the Calcutta railway, diverging from the main 
lino in the vicinity of BuisUvaiv, and proceed- 
ing to Eaneegunje. The Dalkisore, flowing 
from the Britisli district I’achcte, cro.sses the 
WeHlern boundary of Bancoorah, and flowing 
by the town of that name, holds through the 
district a course in a direction easterly, or, 
gouth-ea.sterly, for forty-five miles, to a point 
where it p.o.s.sts.s the eastern fi'ontier into the 
British district Burdwan. The jiopulation is 
stated at 480,000. Bancoorah contains some 
Mussulmans, but the gieat majority are Brah- 
miiiists, divided into luunorouB caBtes and 
cla8se.B. 'Tliis district was formerly part of 


Burdwan. The northern part was obtained by 
the British from Meer Gossim, in 1760, the 
cession being confirmed by Shah Alum in 1765, 
at wliich time the southern part was also 
acquired from the last-named authority. 

BANCOORAH. — A town, the principal 
place of the district of the same name, on the 
route from Calcutta to Benares, 101 miles 
N.W. of the former, and 327 S.E. of the latter. 
It is situate on the left bank of tlie river 
I Da]lii.sore, has a bazaar and a spacious pulilic 
'building lor the accommodation of travellers. 
'Distant S.W, from Berhamporo 115 mile.s. 
Lat. 23° 14', long. 87° 6'. 

BAND. — A town of Bundlecnnd, in the 
native state of 'Tehree, distant E, from Tchree 
15 miles. Lat. 24° 44', long. 79° 8'. 

BANDA. — A British district in Bundle- 
cund, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, named from its priiicijwl place. It is 
' bounded on the north by the British district - 
’Euttehpoor; on the north-east by the British 
Idi.stricts Euttelqioor and Allahabad; on tlie 
iSoutii-east ly the territory of Ecvvy,h ; on the 
B<iuth and south-west by some of tbe petty 
native stiLtes of Bundlecuiul ; and tm the west 
and north-west by the British district of 
Hun^Lseipoor. It lies between lat. 24° 53' — 
i25° 54', long. 80' 3' — 81 ^ 35', and has an area 
' of 2,878 square miles. The rivei-s which hound 
I or ijitersect the district arc the Jumna, the 
! Cane or Keyn, the Bunj or Baghin, and the 
'Pj'suniicc. The clim.ate is productive of ague 
to Europeans, who .sotoetiines can be freed 
from its attack.s only by removal to purer air ; 
but the natives enjoy at least the usual average 
ol healtli. Tlie black soil of the plains is noted 
for fertility, producing in great almndance and 
perfection wheat, barley, maize, millet of various 
sorts, and ]>alBe. Bugar also, and indigo, are 
■ succes-sfully cultivated ; but of commercial enqw 
I by far the most important is cotton, for which 
the district is so cckdu-ated that the ]irnduce is 
distinguished in commerce by the pi'efix of its 
name. It is mostly exported in its raw state 
by way of Calpee and Chilatai-a, on the Jumna, 
tliere being scarcely any manufacture, except 
of coai’se cloth, dyed red with a coloui' olitaiucd 
from the root of a plant called al (Morin da 
multiflora). The population is officially stated 
to be 743,872. The towns and villages are 
classed as follows ; Nuiiihcr containing less than. 
1,000 inhabitants, 948; more than 1,000 and 
less than 5,000, 192; more than 10,000 and 
less than 50,000, one ; making a total of 1,143. 
Under the recent revenue-settlement of the 
Norlh-W"est Provinces, tho government do- 
inanJ on the land.s of this district ha.s lieen fixed 
'for a term of years, and ia not liable to be 
increased until the 3 'e;ir 1874. 

Po.sses,yion of the tract comprised within tlii.s 
(iiati'ict appears to have been much conte.sted in 
tlie struggles for dominion in Ifindo.stau. In 
1023 Kalieeiijur was in vain besieged by Mali- 
niood of Chizui ; but in 1196 it was taken by 
Kotb-ood-decn, an officer of Mohammed Sultan 
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of Ghor, It Boema to have hoeo partially re- 
tained by the Patane, when most other parts of 
the poaseasions of Delhi had submitted to Baber, 
or hifl son Humaion ; as the latter besieged 
Kalloecjur in 1632 without success. Its rajah 
probably aimed at independence ; as in 1646 
he defended Kaileenjur against Huraaion’s 
Patan rival, the renowned Shir Shah, who suc- 
ceeded in taking it, though mortally wounded 
in the attack ; breathing his last at the moment 
of its capture. About "1735 the rajah of tide 
part of Bundlecund transferred it by will to 
Bajee Rao, the Peisliwa ; and by the treaty 
of Basflein in 1802, and the supplementary 
treaty of 1803, it was ceded to the £a.st India 
Company. 

BANDA, the principal town of the district 
of the same name, is situate on the right side 
of the river Cane, or Keyn, which here is 
described as having steep banks, sandy bottom, 
and usual depth of water from November to 
June from one and a half to two feet. The 
town is of considerable size, but straggling and 
ill built ; the bouses being of mud, though 
there is abundance of excellent building-stone 
procurable. The habitation of the nawaub, or 
titular prince of the place, ia an exception ; 
being at the time of Jacquemont's visit, in 
1830, new, spacious, and built with solidity ; 
but in vile taste, partly Indian, partly Euro- 
pean wretchedly furnished, and having a pro- 
fusion of gross sculptures. This nominal prince 
has, however, an annual income equal to 
40,000^., which his father, the late nawaub, is 
said to have expended in conviviality and 
genial enjoyment. This provision is secured 
Ut the family by an engagement with the East- 
Iiidia Company, concluded in 1812. In liev^ 
of the military force maintained by bis father, 
the present raj.ah ha-s been allowed to retain 
only ,a suitable retinue. In a commercial point 
f)f view, Banda is considered a thriving place, 
being a great mart for cotton. Tlie population 
amount(3d in 1847 to 33,4r)4. Distant S.W. 
from Allahabad 95 miles; 1S,W, from CaTcutta 
660 ; S.E. from Agra 190. Lat. 25" 28', long. 
80° 23'. 

BANDA ClinOTA, or BANDA THE 
LESS, in the British district of B.aiula, licut.- 
gov. of the N.W, rrovirices, a the 

route from the bnvn of Bimda to iiewa, six. 
mile.s S. of the former. Lat. 25° 24'. long. 
80° 26'. 

BANDA IK. — A range of hills to the norlli- 
ward of the valley of the Ner!m(ld;i, coni- 
inencing about lat. 24" 30', long. 80" 48', in a 
south-westerly direction. Its termination docs 
not a]q>ear to be veiy precisely ascertained. 
The formation of the range is, .according to 
Eranklin, altogether of sandstojie, horizontjiliy 
stratified. 

BANDAJAN. — A ]iaRB over tlie range of 
the Himalaya, forming the southern boundary 
of Koonawar. It consists of gneiss, and is 
cov'ertKl with i>erennial snow, which extends in 
an unbroken sheet to the river Sipun, a depth 


of 1,200 feet. The stimmit of the pass is 14,854 
feet above the sea. Lat. 31“ 22', long. 78“ 4'. 

BANDE. — A town in the native state of 
Sawunt Worreo, under the atlminisli-ation and 
control of the government of Bombay, distant 
E. from Vingorla 15 miles, Lat. 15“ 49', long. 
73“ 66'. 

BANT»ERP00K, in the Briti.sh district of 
Futtehpoor, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 809 
miles from Calcutta by the river; 01 miles 
above Allahabad ; 32 miles S.E. of the town 
of Futtcljpot)r. Lat. 25“ 48', long, 81° IS'. 

BANDHDA HASNPOOK, in the district 
of Sultanpoor, territory of Oude, a village with 
a fort 78 miles S.E. of Lucknow. Lat. 26° 10', 
long. 82“ 4'. 

BANDOOGITRH, in the territory of Eewa, 
in Baghelcund, a fortified post near the south- 
west finntier, and 60 miles S. of the town of 
Rewah. Lat. 23° 41', long, 81“ 6'. 

BANDORA. — A town of the island of Sal- 
settc, situate at the southern point, whore the 
island is connected with that of Boml)ay by the 
causeway and arched stone bridge constructed 
by the local government from funds princiiwilly 
contributed by tbe Parsee merchant Sir Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy. Distant N. of Bombay fort 
nine miles. Lat. 19° 1', long. 72° 55'. 

BANDRA, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village two miles N. of the route from 
Bahner to tbe town of Joudpore, and 10 milos 
N.E. of the former place. It contains 150 
houses. Lat. 26" 52', long. 71“ 28'. 

BANGA BAZAR, in the British district of 
Silhet, lieut.'gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles 
j W, of Silebar, and 41 miles E. of Silhet, Lat, 

; 24" 50', long. 92‘ 30'. 

BANGALORE, in the territory of Mysore, 
a town, the principal ])lace of the district of 
the same namo, and the chief station of tlie 
J.iritish military force in tlie territory, is situate 
on a high ridge of primary foniiation, the rock 
licing generally gr.anite or gneiss. The fort, 
of an oval ground-plan, constructed of strong 
m.a.sonry, with round towers and powerful cava- 
liers, was ne.arly dismantled by Tippoo Suittu, 
on his finding it ineap.able of resi.sting the 
as,sault of a British aniiy ; but in 1802 it was 
put in iboroiigb repair by 1‘urneah, the minister 
of Ibe r.ajali of My.sore. Tlie town is tolerably 
well built, li.as a good liawuar, and i.s inclosed 
l>y a wall, a ditch, :uid a br(»ad fence of thorns 
and baini«)()s. The present imporbinee of t)>e 
place results from its being the locality of the 
great British military estubli.shment for theterri- 
I tory of Mysore. Tlieeantomnent, on an elevated 
ridge of groinid, mnniiig longitudinally e.ast 
and west, and slo]mig north and Boiith, is naarly 
two miles and a half in length, and one mile in 
breadth. 7t is two miles east of the fort. Tlie 
dragoon barracks consist of eight ranges of 
buildings, ^wirallel to o:«;h other, and one Inin- 
I dred and twenty-six foot apart, e.ach extending 
1 two hundred and twenty-four feet in length, 
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forty-three in breadth, and being twelve in 
height, all tiled, and built of brick, and the 
whole inclosed by a wall of the same material, 
nine feet high. The European infantry bar- 
racks are sufficient for eight hundred men. 
The n.ative troops live in huts ; the officers in 
detached bungalows or lodges, the compounds 
or inclosures of which are separated from each 
other by hedges of aloes or euphorbia ; and the 
profusion of planting, though perliaps carried 
to an insalubrious excess, gives a delightful 
appearance to the cantonment, strikingly con- 
trasted with tho bare aspect of the surrounding 
country. The gardens produce the usual vege- 
tables of Europe in great abundance, and the 
products of the flower-garden are remarkably 
varied, vivid, and luxuriant, Water is good 
and abundant, there l>eing eight large tanks in 
and about the place, besides several of smaller 
dimensions. Bangalore may be considered one 
of tho finest climates in India, being cool and 
pleasant throughout the greater part of the 
year. The sun is generally powerful ; but in 
tlie shade .and in the house it is always cool. 

Bangalore, from time immemorial, was ft 
place of importance ; but the foutnlation of the 
juesent fort was Laid by .a descendant of 
Kempe-Goud, a hushandjnan of the neighbour- 
ing country, who, probably in the sixteenth 
century, had left his native village to avoid 
tho tyranny of the wfuleyar of that idjice, and 
settled on a spot ft few miles to tho north of 
Jlangftlore. To the peaceful occupation of a 
farmer he added that of a warrior, and his first 
exploit w.as the conquest of this place, where, 
and at Savendroog, his family sul>Hequently 
erected fortresses. Bangalore, with other pos- 
sessions, was, however, w'rested from them by 
Beejapore. Somewhat later we find it enume- 
rated mnong the jaghires of Shahjee, father of 
Sevajeo, the founder of t])e Mahratta sway ; 
and at an early periiKl of hia career in the 
service of the Beejapore sLate, that adventurer 
seems to have fixed hi.s residence there. It 
appears to have paasetl into the possession of 
Yencojee, one of the sons of Shahjee; but lie 
having occupied Tanjore, deemedi Bangalore 
too distant, especially under the circumstances 
of the times, to be safe. He accordingly, in 
1fi87, eiitered into a bargain for its sale to 
thick Deo, rajah of Mysore, for three lacs of 
nijiees ; but before it could be completed, 
Kasim Khan, commander of the forces of 
Aurungzebe, raarclmd upon tlie jil.ace, and en- 
tered it almost without resistance. This event, 
however, had no other result than to transfer 
the stipulated price from one vender to ano- 
ther ; for that general, not coveting the pos- 
session, immediately delivered it over to Chick 
Deo, on payment of the three lacs. In 1758, 
Nunjer.aj, the powerful minister of the rajah, 
caused Bangalore to be granted, as a jaghire 
or fief, to Hyder Ali, afterwards usurper of 
Mysore, who greatly enlarged and strength- 
ened the fort, which, in 1760, on his expulsion 
from Seringapatam, served as bis refuge from 
destruction. In 1791 it was stormed by a 


British army commanded by Lord Cornwallis. 
Distance direct from Seringapatam, N.E., 71 
miles ; Mangalore, E., 185 ; Bellary, S., 156 ; 
Madras, W,, 186. Lat. 12" 58', long. 77" 38'. 

BAKGAON, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 29 miles S.W. from Shahjehanpoor, 18 
miles N. of Furruckabad, Lat. 27° 39', long, 
79° 38'. 

BANGAON, in the British district of 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Jessore, 39 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lab. 23°, long. 88° 50'. 

BANGARAH, one of the numerous outlets 
by which the Ganges discharges its waters into 
the Bay of Bengal. Lat. 21° 50', long. 89° 42'. 

BANGERMOW, in the territory of Oude, 
a towm on the route from Lucknow to Nana- 
mow Ghat, 43 miles W. of the former, four E. 
of the left bank of the Ganges. Distant N. 
from Cawnjtore, l)y Nanamow Ghat, 47 miles. 
Lat, 26° 53', long. 80° 16'. 

BANGHEYA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmandoo 230 
miles. Lat. 28“ 55', long. 81° 40'. 

BANGSEE.— See Eansee. 

BANGUNGA, a river rising in the terribtiy 
of Nepal, from a source which, though as yet 
unexplored, is probably in about lat. 27° 43', 
long. 82° 55'. It bakes a southerly course, 
crosses the northern frontier of the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpore, through which it continues 
for twenty-throe miles, and joins the Booree 
Rapti on the left side of the latter. It is pro- 
bably the greater of the two ; and hence the 
united stream often hears the name of Ban- 
; gungft. Below the confluence the united 
stream has a channel a hundred yards wide, 
with a considerable volume of water, scarcely 
fordable even in the dry season. Above the 
I confluence the ILangunga is navigable, and a 
ctmsiderable quantity of timber is floated down 
l)y it.* 

BANGUNGA, a river rising near the north- 
j western frontier of the Ilajf)Oot state of Jey- 
! poor. For a considerable di.stance it is merely 
a channel for water in tho rainy season, and 
quite dry .at other times. At Maunpoor, 
eighty miles from its source, it is described by 
Boilcau, after the commencement of the rainy 
season in August, with a channel 600 yards 
wide, and nearly dry. Forty miles lower 
I down, the same traveller, a few days lator, 
found it, after heavy rains, fordable for camels. 

I Twenty miles beyond this point it is joined by 
; the torrent Gumheer, and thence is. called 
generally by the latter name. Thirty-three 
miles to the east of the junction, and 173 from 
its source, it is crossed on the route from Agra 
to Gwalior, and even at that point has only a 
small rill of clear water in the dry season ; but 
its Bandy bed, 130 yards wide, indicates that 
the body of water may be considerable during 
the rains. Its ftnal discharge is into the 
Jumna, on the right side, in lat. 27°, long. 



78“ 52' ; the total length of channel being 
about 220 miles. It is sometimes called the 
Ootungun. 

BANGURSIR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jessulmer, a village on the route from Baha- 
wulpoor to Bap, and 120 miles S.E, of the 
former. Bangursir is in lat. 27“ 59', long. 
72“ 34'. 

BANIA CHXJNG, in the British district of 
Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 83 miles 
N.E. from Dacca, and 40 miles S. W. of Silhet. 
Lat. 24° 32', long. 91“ 22'. 

BANIHAL, in the Northern Punjab, is a 
pass over the mountains of tlie same name, 
bounding Kashmir on the south. The ascent 
is much more considerable on tho southern 
than on the northern side, where it descends 
into Kashmir, which country has a greater 
elevation than that part of the Punjab lying to 
the south. Though by no means the highest, 
being but 8,500 feet above the sea, it is one of j 
the most difficult passes into Kashmir, and is , 
seldom attempted with horses, though Vigne 
passed it in tliat w^ay. Forster entered Kash- 1 
inir on foot through this pass, Tlie pergunnah, j 
or district, also bears the name of Baaihal. j 
3.at. 33“ 21', long. 75° 20'. I 

BANKEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant N.E. from Lucknow 93 miles, 
Lat, 28“ 4', long. 81“ 43'. 

BANKOTE, in the British district of Rut- 
naglierry, presidency of Bombay, a town with 
a small haven at the mouth of the river Savi- 
trec. Fort Victoria, situate on a high barren 
hill of red colour, is on tiie south side of the 
entrance. On the north side is Harissa Hill. 
The anchorage is in five fathoms low water, 
abreast of the fort. Bankote is C8 miles S. of 
lH)mbay. Ijat. 17° 58', long. 73“ 8', 

BANKY, one of the native mohals in the 
district of Cuttiick, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, paying 
an annual tribute of 4,162 rupees to tlje 
British government. Its centre is in lat. 
20“ 18', long. 85" 35'. 

BANMOWTEE, or BUROTI, in the 
Biritisii district of Allyglmr, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Meerut to Muttra, and 39 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat, 27'“ 59', long, 77“ 55'. 

BANNAWA8SI, in North Canara, within 
the tenikiry subject to the presidency of 
Madras, a town once of mtich celebrity, but 
subsequently greatly deca^ved. Here is a 
teinyde of Siva or Mahadeva, which had for- 
merly very large endowmients, and although a 
very mean building, was kept in good repair 
aiid very much frequenb^d. Distance (direct) 
from Soonda, S.E., 20 miles ; from Bombay, 
S.E., 340 ; Madras, N.W., 370. Lat. 14“ 33', 
long. 75° 5'. 

BANOULI. — A town in Hyderabad, or i 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from ' 
Hyderabad 109 miles. Lat. 18“ 50', long. 
78“ 5'. 


BANS, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Almora to Petoragarh, and 
43 miles N.E. of tho former. Lat. 29“ 49', 
long. 80“ 13', 

BANSDA, or BAUNSDA. — A petty 
native state, under the political superintend- 
ence of the government of Bombay. It is 
bounded on the west and north by the British 
collectorate of Surat ; on the east by the 
Daung ; and on the south by the native state 
of Dhurrumpore, It extends from lat, 20“ 35' 
to 21", long. 73" 8 to 73“ 2S', and contains an 
area of 325 square miles, and a population of 
24,050. During the minority of the young 
chief, the management of the district was 
assumed by the Britisli government, and under 
its auspices considerable improvement has 
taken place, both in regard to the increase of 
revenue and the diminution of crime. The 
British officer in charge was also assiduous in 
training the young rajah such habits of 
business as might fit him for tlio administration 
of his affairs, when it should become ex|)e>Iient 
to intrust it to him. The present amnmit of 
revenue is 47,000 rupees, or 4, 7001. per annum, 
subject to the deduction of 7801. per aunum 
for chouth, or tribute, to the British govern- 
ment, which was transferred to it by the 
Peishwa in 1802, under the treaty of Bassein. 
A small militeiy force is kept at the cost of 
the chief, but it is not superintended or con- 
trolled as to discipline by the British govern- 
ment. The town of Bansda, distant from 
Surat, S.E., 45 miles, is in lat. 22“ 44', long. 
73" 25'. 

BANSEE, or BANGSI, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.VF. 
Pi'ovinces, a town tlie principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, is situate on tlio 
river Raptee, having there a channel 200 yards 
wide, with low banks, inundated to great 
extent during the rainy season. It h:ia a 
market, and 600 houses, and allowing six per- 
sons to each, the population m.ay consequently 
be estimated at 3,600. Distant N. from 
Benares 130 miles, N.E. from Allahabad 136. 
Lat. 27“ 7's long. 82“ 58'. 

BANSEE, in tlio British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
23 miles 8. of Allahabad, 51 milta K of 
Mirzapoor. Lat. 25“ 4', long. 81“ .50'. 

BANSKERA.— See Bauhhkeua. 

B.VN.SRORE, or BYNSRORE, in the ter- 
ritory of Kota, in Rajpootana, a fort situate 
in the arfgle of confluence where the river 
Bliamuni falls into the ChumbuL Its site is 
the smnrnit of a great rock, from 300 to 700 
feet above the average height of the surface of 
the water in the river, which is here 600 yards 
wide and even in the dry season forty feet 
deep. The stream is very rapid and violent, 
there being a fall of between thirty and forty 
foot above the fort, and another of equal depth 
below. Tho base of the rock is washed on all 
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sides except the north, and is there only, 
accessible; but the rock has been artificially 
scarped. The fort, however, could without 
much difficulty be reduced by shells ; and even 
before the introduction of artillery, was taken 
by Alauddin, the Patan sovereign of Delhi, 
who reigned from 1296 to 1316. Distant 
direct from Kota, S.W., 22 miles ; from Oojein, 
N., 127. Lat. 24“ 68', long. 76“ 36'. 

BANSWADDY. — A town in Hyderabad, i 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from | 
Hyderabad 81 miles. Lat. 18° 23', long, 
IT 67'. 

BANSWAERA. — A petty Rajpoot state in j 
the western quarter of M.alwa., bordering on 
the province of Guzerat, and politically under 
the Govern or-General. It is bounded on the 
north by Dongurpoor and Oodeypoor, or 
Mewar ; on the north-east and east by Per- 
taubgurh ; on the south by the doniiDions of 
Holkar and Jabooa; and on the west by the 
Rewa Caunta. It extends from lat. 23° 10' to 
23° 48', and from long, 74° 2' to 74° 41' ; it is 
about forty-five miles in length from north to 
south, and thirty-three in breadth from east to 
west, and has an area of 1,440 square miles. ! 
The population may be assumed at 144,000. | 
The ruling family of this potty state is a branch | 
of that of Oodeypore. It was dependent on 
the em])ire of Delhi until the ascendancy of the 
Mahrattas, by whom it was fearfully oppre.ssed. 
In 1812 the ruler of this principality made 
overtures to the British government, and sent 
an agent to Baroda with the draft of a treaty, 
offering to become tributary, on condition of 
the expulsion of the Mahrattas ; but it was 
not till 1818 that a treaty was concluded. 
With the treaty thus negotiated the chief was 
dissatisfied, and about two months afterwards 
it was rejdaced by another. Most of the ' 
articles in this, the existing treaty, are of the 
usual character ; but the ndvice of the British 
government was to be followed in settling the 
affairs of the principjdity : the British govern- 
ment was not only to defend the country from 
external attacks, but also, if necessary, to 
afford to the chief aid in reducing his refractory 
connections and relations to obedience. The 
chief stipulated to pay tribute to the British 
government. In 1829 Captain Spears pro- 
ceeded to Banswarra to effect certain necessary 
reforms, in the course of which a certain officer 
of police was dismissed. After repeatedly 
importuning the good offices of the British 
agent, which that functionary deemed it 
proper to withhold, the wretch formed the 
design of destroying the man who stood, as he 
believed, between him and profitable employ- 
ment ; and the crime was effected through the 
instrumentality of a Mahomedan servant. No 
doubt, it is said, existed as to the guilt of the 
accused parties, yet they wore sentenced only 
to transportation ; probably becjiuse the evi- 
dence against them was altogether circum- 
staulial. Even this lenient punishment the 
principal criminal found means to elude, 


having succeeded in making his escape on the 
way to Bombay. In 1835, a large balance 
was due to the British government for tribute, 
nearly the whole of the revenues of the country 
having been expended by the chief and hia 
minister in wasteful extravagance and shame- 
less debauchery. The reiterated exhortations 
of the British agent for a reform of the ad- 
ministration had been wholly disregarded. 
Strong remonstrances on the part of the British 
government were made, and the consequences 
which must follow perseverance in the reck- 
less course pursued -by the rawul and hia 
minister, distinctly ^winted out. Some effect 
was thereby produced ; part of the arrears of 
tribute were paid ; the minister was dismissed, 
and an arrangement was made with the rajah 
of Pertaubghur for co-operation in the sup- 
pression of plunderers. The career of the 
prince whose misconduct had gpven rise to the 
evils thus sought to be abated, was not long 
protracted ; and his death raised the question, 
often productive of confusion in Oriental states, 
of the right to the succession. He left no 
direct male heirs ; and females in Rajpoot 
states have no claim to succeed. The diffic^ty, 
however, was hajtpily got over without dis- 
turbance. The chiefs were called together, 
with the sanction of the political agent, and 
proceeded in conformity with usage, as was 
understood, to an election. The result was 
the installation of Bahadoor Singh, a member 
of the family, who it appeared had in all 
respects the best claim. The tributary 
thakoors of this state are thirty-three in 
number, and their forces, with those of the 
state, amount to about 626, inclusive of the 
military police establishment. The practice of 
suttee has been recently abolished in Bans- 
warra. 

BANSWARRA, on the route from Mhow 
to Deosa, 123 miles N.W. of the former, 178 
S.E. of the latter, a town the principal place 
of the small Rajpoot state of the same name. 
It is situate eight miles west of the left bank 
of the river Mahye, and has a rampart in- 
closing a considerable area ; much, however, 
of the inclosed space being occupied by 
gardens. The pal^e, or residence of the 
rawul or chief, is a large, turreted, battle- 
mented building, on a rising ground over- 
looking the town, and near a beautiful tank 
overhung with trees, access to the water being 
gained % a fine ghaut, or flight of steps. 
Within the town are some handsome Hindoo 
temples and an extensive bazaar. The majority 
of the inhabitants are Brahminists, but there 
is a considerable number of Mussulmans. 
Distance direct from Neemuch, S.W., 76 
miles ; from Nusserabad, S., 200 ; from 

Oojien, N.W., 91 ; from Bombay, N.E., 330 ; 
from Agra, S.W., 360. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
74' 24'.“ 

BANTER, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town five miles N.E. of 
the loft bank of the Ganges, eight miles E, of 
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Cftwnpore, 3o S.W. of Lucltnow, Butter 
cBtimatee the population at 6,000, of whom 
160 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 29', long. 
80° 32'. 

BAONjEE, or BOWJi^EE, in Eundelcund, 
ft jaghire or feudal possession held under the 
E^t-India Company. It is inclosed on all 
sides by the British territories, except on the 
south-eastern corner, where it adjoins the 
small state of Behree, and lies between lat. 
25° 64'~26° Ty long. 79° 44'- 80° 1'. Its 
length from north to south is about fifteen 
miles, and its breadth is of similar extent. 
Its area is stated to be 127 miles, and it “ is 
estimated to contain fifty-two villages, with a 
j» 0 ])ulation of 18,800 eouls, and to yield a 
revenue of one lac of rupees (10,000^.) per 
annum.” It was originally granted about the 
middle of til's last century to Ghaziud din 
Khan, at one time the vizier of Aluuigir II., 
emperor of Delhi, by the Peishwa. The grant 
was confirmed by the British government on 
obtaining possession in 1802, and the Maho- 
medan descendant of the original grantee still 
bold.? the jaghire. He resides at Calpee, and 
maintains Wty horse and 300 foot. In the 
large map of India published by Horsburgh, 
1827, it is denominated “Bowmio of Calpie.” 

BAP, in the Eajpoot state of Jessulraere, a 
small town close to the eastern frontier towards 
J(»udpore, on the route from the town of 
Beekaneer to that of .Tesaulmere, and 100 
miles N.E. of the latter. Bap is in lat, 
27° 22', long. 71° 26'. 

BAPIOO. — A town in the llajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, distant S.E. from Beekaneer 48 
miles. Lat. 27° 60', long. 74° 8', 

BAEA. — A small but important river of 
Afghanistan, in the province of Peshawnir. It 
rises in Tirah, or the hilly tract lying between 
8ufeid Koh and the Salt Eange. Prom the 
benefits which it confers on the country 
through which it flows, it has, in conformity 
with oriental feelings, become an object of 
veneration. The length of the river is about 
sixty miles. It enters the plain of Peshawur 
in lat. 33° 63', long. 71° 30'. The rice grown 
in this plain is considered superior to any 
other, and so highly esteemed, that in the 
tri^jartite treaty of 1 838, Eunjeet Singh stipu- 
lated to supply a certain quantity of it yearly 
to Shah Shoojah. 

BAEA, or BAEEH, in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro - 1 
vinces, a town on the route from Chupra to 
CUiazeepore, 17 miles E. of the latter. It con- 
tains a population of 7,042. Lat. 25° 30', long. 
83° 51'. 

BAEABUTTEE. — A fort in the province of I 
Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate about 
a mile from the town of Cuttack. It wa.s 
stonned in October, 1803, by a British force 
xmder Colonel Harcourt, and its ciipturo was 
followed by the submission of the province. 
Lat. 20° 20', long. 85° 56'. 


BAEA DEVI, in the hill state of Hindoor, 
a peak, ten miles south of the left bank of the 
Sutlej, of the lofty range of mountains extend- 
ing from north-west to south-eAst through the 
western part of that state. On the summit ia 
a small temple. Elevation above the sea 
7,003 feet. Lat, 31° 11', long. 76° 57'. 

BARAGHEE. — A town in the raj of Odei- 
poor, one the petty states on the south-west 
frontier ot Bengal, distant N. from Odeipoor 
seven miles. Lat. 22° 44', long. 83° 2'2’. 

BARAGU POINT. — The southemmost 
point of land on the coast of Pegu. Lat. 
15° 44', long. 95° 80'. 

BARAH, in the British district of Cawnporo, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnporo tt> 
that of Calpee, and 26 miles N.E. of the latter. 
It has a biizaar, and is well supplied with wator. 
Tlie road in this part of the route is exctdiont ; 
the country partially cultivated. Lat. 26° 23', 
long. 80° 6'. 

BAR AH, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pi-ovinces, a town 
on the route from Bandah to Mirzajwor, 90 
miles E, of the former. Lat. 25° 14', lotic. 
81° 49', 

BAEAHAUT, in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a town on the right bank of the Bhage- 
retteo, as the Canges is cjvlled iu the upper 
part of its course. Bai-ahaut is in lat. 30° 43', 
long. 78° 29'. 

BAEA HULL Y. — ^A town in Hyderabad, 
nr dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W, from 
Hyderabad 111 miles, liat. 18° 34', long. 
77° 23'. 

BARAI, in the Punjab, a town situate in 
the Jetch Dooab, 106 miles N.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 82° 30', long. 72° 40'. 

BARAK. — A considerable feeder of the 
Megiia river, aud an ott'set from the Jeeree, 
which it leaves in lat. 24° 43', long. 93° 13', 
and flowing first westerly througli Cachar and 
Silhet for ninety miles, and then south-westerly 
fur 110 miles, falls into the Megna in lat. 24°, 
long. 90° 59'. 

BARA LACTTA PASS, in the Punjab, a 
pass leading over the Himalaya mounhiius 
from the British district of Lahul, inU) the 
dominions of Gholab Singh. The crown of 
the pass is about lat, 32° 44', long. 77° 31'. 

BAEA LOHAKUE, in the British district 
of Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Ally- 
ghur cantonment to that of Delhi, and 40 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 22', long. 
77° 49'. 

BAEAMAHAL. — A subdivision of southern 
India, situate within the presidency of Madras. 
'The tract was annexed to the dominions of 
Mysore by Hyder Ali. It was ceded to the 
British in 1792 by Tippoo Sultan, under the 
ti-eaty of Seringapatam, aud now constitutes 
the northern jKjrlioii of the British district of 
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Salem. Its centre is in lat. 12° 30', long. 
78 “ 20 ', 

BARAMULA, in Kashmir, is a gorge in 
the mountains forming the south-western 
Ixmndary of the valley. Through this aper- 
ture the .Jhelnra flows, draining the whole of 
this extensive basin. The town is situate on 
the west or right bank of the river, hero 
crossed by a bridge of eight piers. Baramula 
is in lat. 34° 10', long. 74“ 30 . 

BARAMUTTEE, in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, a town 55 
miles S.E, from Poonah, and 50 miles N.E. of 
biattai-a. Lat. 18° 10', long. 74° 39'. 

BARANDA.— See Burenda Pars. 

BARASET. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is named from its 
})rin( ipal jdace. On the north it is bounded 
by tlie British district of Nuddea j on the east 
by the British district of Jessore ; on the south 
by the Sunderbunds ; on the south-west by the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; and on the west by 
the river Ilooghly, sep.arating it from the 
Biitish district Hwghly, It lies between lat. 
22° 16'— 22° 59', long. 88° 25'— 89° 22'; is 
alxmt sixty-lliree miles in length from soutli- 
enst to north-west, and in bre<adth about 
thirty-one. The area is alnnit 1,424 square 
miles. Tlie population has been returned at 
.022,000, The rivers intersecting or bounding 
the district are the Hooghly, the Isamuttee or 
Jalx>on.a, and theKubbuduk. A great number 
of other streams and watercourses, offsets of 
tlic Ganges, traverse the country in various 
directions, especially during the periodical 
rains, and in many places lay the surface ex- 
tensively under water, partieul.arly in the 
south-eastern part, where the Baira jhil or 
lake extends over about a fifth of the district 
during the rains, and is .at other times a mere 
Bwani]), This redundant moisture, and the 
pestilential atmosphere resulting from its ac- 
tion on the alluvial soil and dec.aycd vegeta- 
tion, .appear to have prevented the full develop- 
ment of the natural resources of the district, 
which, under adequate culture, might be 
ex])ccied to yield more abundantly sugar, 
cotton, indigo, and rice. The district is ti’a- 
versed by the road from Calcutta to Dacca. 

BARASET. — A towm the principal ])]ace of 
a district of the same name, under. the lieut.- 
gov, of Bengal, is situate tlmee miles north - 
cast of an offset from the Hooghly to the Sun- 
derbiinds, and eight miles east of the main 
stream. It is an insignificant place, little 
deserving notice. Lat. 22° 43', long. 88° 33'. 

BARASTTEE, — The name given to one of 
the numei-oiis Btre.ams intersecting the del 'a of 
the Ganges. In the upper part of its course 
it Jtears the name of Koomar, and in hat. 
23° 28', long. 69° 38', separates into two chan- 
nels, the eastern branch receiving the name of 
Bar.ashee, which it retains until it divaricates 
into the Attara Banka and the Balissoie, 


BARATHOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmandoo 94 
miles. Lat. 28° 30', long. 84° 4'. 

BARAUNSA, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, a village 80 miles S.E. 
of Lucknow. Butter estimates the popula- 
tion at 300, including 100 Mussulmans. I^at. 
26“ 21', long. 82° 12'. 

BARCOOR, or BARKXJRU.— A town, the 
principal place of a subdivision of the same 
name, in the British district of South Canara, 
presidency of Madras. It is situate in a 
fertile well-watered country. The town is 
now much ruined, as is the fortress, which, 
according to Buchanan, was founded by Hnri 
Hara, rajah of Vijayanagar, who reigned from 
1367 to 1391. Lat. 13° 28', long. 74° 49'. 

BARDOLEE. — A town of tV'usravee, one 
of the petty native states of the Rewa Caunta, 
under tlie political superintendence of the 
j)residency of Bombay, distant E. from Surat 
20 miles. Lat. 21“ 4 , long. 73° 10'. 

BAREE, in the native state of Gurwhal, a 
vill.nge on the left b.aiik of the Jumna, h.as 
belonging to it a few fertile patches of soil, 
yielding good crops of grain and of pot-atocs, 
the cultivation of which has recently been in- 
troduced here from tlie British settlements. 
There is here a petty manufacture of woollen 
cloth, the material being supplied by the native 
flocks and worked up by the men, the women 
being otherwise employed, ‘'It is stnange," 
as Skinner observes, “to meet in these wild 
passes with men, each sturdy enough to make 
a Hercules, armed with a distaff and a work- 
basket.” Baree is in lat. 30° 55', long. 78° 26'. 

BAREE, in the native state of Dholpoor, a 
town, the principal place of a small district of 
the same name, situate among hills in the 
south-west part of the territory. The rana of 
Gohud, having by treaty, in 1805, relinquished 
Goliud and some other districts to the East- 
India Company, was granted the districts of 
Dholpoor, of Baree, and of Rajakhera, which 
he now bolds with the title of rana of Dhol- 
poor. It appears to have been little visited by 
Europeans. Distant W. of Dholpoor 18 miles, 
S.W. of Agra 44. Lat. 26° 3S', long. 77° 42'. 

BAREE, in the territory of Bhopal, a largo 
town, the principal place of a pergnnnah of 
tile same name. It is situate in a mountjunous 
country on the north or loft bank of the river 
Jainneer. Distant S.E. of the town of Bhopal 
46 miles. Lat. 23° 3', long. 78° 4'. 

BAREE, in the British district of Ghazoe- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, at the 
confluence of the Karamnasa. Distant N.W, 
from Calcutta 400 miles, Lat. 25° 32', long. 
83° 52'. 

BAREE. — A town in the territory of Oiule, 
distant N. from Lucknow 29 miles, Lat, 
27° 15', long. 80° 53'. 
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PiAREE DOOAB. ~ Due of the natural 
sections into which the Punjab is divided. It 
lies between the river Eavee on the north- 
west, and the Ghara or Sutlej, and the Beas 
rivers, on the south-east. Its length is 370 
miles, and its average breadth abonfc^forty-five. 
Tliough not the most extensive, this dooab is 
one of the most important of those of the 
Punjab, both in a commercial and agricultural 
point of view. It contains the towns of 
Lahore, Mooltan, and Amritsir, and is tra- 
versed from north-east to south-west by the 
great canal (now under construction), which, 
diverging from the Eavee at Mahadeo].)Oor, 
proceeds to Tibri, a distance of twenty seven 
miles, whence, throwing out branches at 
various intervals for the supply of the adjacent 
districts, it pursues its course to the vicinity of 
Chichawutni, where it rejoins the parent stream. 
Its total length, inclusive of its branches, will 
be about 480 miles. The cost is estimated at 
527,697^. 

BAEEILLY. — A British district within the 
jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. The portion of country now included 
within it was formerly divided into two dis- 
tricls ; one bearing the name of Bareilly, the 
other Called Pillibeet. The district, as at 
present constituted, is bounded on the north 
by Kumaoii ; on the east by Oude and the 
British district of Shahjehanpore; on the south 
by Shahjehanpore and Budaon ; and on the 
west hy Budaon, the Eam])oor territory, and 
the I’ritish district of Moradabad. It lies 
between lat. 28“ 2' ami 29" 19', long. iO® 4' 
and 80" 12' ; contains twenty-throe pevgun- 
nahs, and has an area of 2,937 square miles. 
Jt is a level country, watered by the Western 
Eamgunga, the Goulah, the Gurrah or Deoha, 
and tlie Gogra or Surjii, which latter for a 
short distance forms the north-eastern boundary 
towards Oude. The climate is fine, suffering 
little from tlie hot winds, though colder in 
winter than might he expected from the lati- 
tude and elevation. Tlie soil is fertile, and, 
except in a part of the northern division, 
highly cultivated, producing excellent wheat, 
the original seed of which was brought from 
England, very fine rice, cotton, sugar, tobacco, 
barley, maize, millet, pulse, plantains, dates, 
walnuts, grapes, strawberries, apples, and 
pears. Tlie population, according to official 
return, i« 1,378,268. The number of towns 
containing less than 1,000 inhabitants is 3,152; 
more than 3,000 and less than 5,000, 165; 
more than 6,000 and less than 10,000, 3 ; 
more than 10,000 and less than 50,000, 1 • more 
tlian 50,000, 1 ; making a total of 3,322. The 
union of the district of PilliVieet with Bareilly 
was arranged in 1842. In 1846 the incorpo- 
ration of the two was complete, and under the 
existing settlement of the North-West Pro 
vinces, the government demand on account of 
the land revenue has been fixed, and is not 
liable to increase until the year 1867. 

The Eoliilla Patans, formerly the ruling 


race, are numerous, and are ea-sily distin- 
guished by their superior stature and fairer 
complexions, as well as by their arrogant air. 
'In 1815 a serious riot, fomented, if not origi- 
nally excited, by the more fanatical !Mahome- 
tans, endangered tlio safety of the city of 
Bareilly, and was suppressed only by resorting 
to strong mllitaTy meiusures. In this disturb- 
ance the Pivtan portiim of the population were 
the chief actors. The princif>al routes are 
that proceeding northwards from Bareilly, by 
Eamouri, to Altnoi'a, in Kumaon ; another, 
also from south to north, but oast of the former, 
proceeding from Bareilly, by the town of Pilli- 
Iteet and the Birindeo Pass, to Petoragarh, in 
Kumaon ; another, in a direction from south- 
east to north-west, from the town of Pillihoofc 
to Nugina; another, in a direction from west 
to east, and leading from Eoodnrpore to 
Birindeo. The Bereilly district forms jmrt of 
the country called Eohilcund, deriving its 
name from the Eohilla Patans, sjirung from 
the Yusufzai Afghans, who settled in the 
tract about 1720, and the character of whose 
descendants has been adverted to in the course 
of this article. Though ofteu obliged to strug- 
gle against tbe supremacy of the sovereigns of 
Ilelhi, they maintained a preca?’iou.s and ill- 
defined indeiiendence unlil 1774, when a body 
of British troops, under tlm command of 
Colonel Champion, acting in co-operation witli 
Shujah u(l Dowlah, tl)o nawaub vizier of 
C)ude, totally defeated the confe<leriited Eo- 
liillas at Tc.ssunah, a short distance Irom the 
U)wn of Bareilly, and hence named Futty- 
gnngc, or "Pliice of Victory.” In 179G, a 
(iisputod succession to a Eohilla jaghire again 
called for the interference of the British, whose 
' army, under the command of Sir Eobert Ahcr- 
I crombie, dcfeateil the Eohillas close to the 
I vdllage of Betoura, a few miles from Bareilly. 

1 A village, now situate on the field of battle, 
Lolso beam the name •)£ Futtygunge, from the 
result. By these events a large tnict of terri- 
tory, of which Bareilly formed part, p.asHcd 
into the hands of the nawaub vizier. In 1 801, 

I both Bareilly and Pillibeet were included in 
the cessions made by that prince, in com- 
mutation of subsidy, to the liast-lndia Com- 
pany. 

BAREILLY, the princijjal place of the 
British distr ict of the same name, is situ.ate in 
a pleasant and well-wooded country on the 
left l>ank of the Jooa, a trlbuUvry of the 
Western Ramguiiga. Jt is a considerable 
town, and though somcwliat niinous, has a 
brisk and lucrative commerce, and some manu- 
factures. The total population in 1853 was 
stated to be 111,332. Elevation above the 
sea 470 feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 
788 miles, E. from Delhi 152. Lat. 28“ 23', 
long. 7-9“ 28'. 

BAEENGEE, in the British district of 
Cuttack, lient. -gov. of Bengal, a town 40 miles 
W. of Point Palmyras, and 40 miles N.E. of 
Cuttack. Lat. 20" 40', long. 86° 30'. 
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BAREWELLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W, from 
Hyderabad 95 miles. Lat. 16° 4', long. 78". 

BARGA, in Kooiiawtir, a pass leading across 
the range of the Himalaya bounding that 
district on the south. This, with three other 
passes, occurs in a space of little more than a 
mile. Of these Barga is the lowest, and prri- 
liably has not an elevation of more than 15,000 
feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 16', long. 
78° 19'. 

BARGAUT, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, under the lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Ruttunpoor to Jubbulpoor, CO miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 22° 29', long. 81° 11'. 

BAEIPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, close 
to the frontier towards the British district of 
r>enares, distant N.W. from Calcutta, by the 
river, 749 miles ; S.E. from the city of Allaha- 
liad, by the same course, 77. Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 82° 15'. 

BARKALOOR, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
once of great celebrity, but now so ruined that 
its name has disappciired from the maps of 
India. Faria y Sousa, in his Annals for A.D. 
1581 — 1584, observes: — “Bracalor, a city 
seated on the const of Cnnarn, in almost 14 
degrees of latitude, was once one of the most 
noted places of trade in India, in the fonn of a 
commonwealth, but much decayed since the 
Portuguese huilt a fort there.” It is not 
given in the accurate and comprehensive 
IVigonoinetrical Survey Map of India ; but in 
that work, the name of “ Colloor ” is set down 
in a site conesponding to that of the ancient 
town. Horsburgh mentions, “ Bjirsalor Peak, 
in lat. 13° 60', long. 74° 64', is a round moun- 
tain, abemt three and a quarter leagues inland, 
h.aving the high chain of Bednore mountains 
for its base.” This site coiTesponds almost 
exactly with that of Colloor in the trigono- 
metric.al survey ; so that it may Ik; concluded 
that Colloor of tlie present maps is identical 
with Biirkalur or Bareelor of the earlier. 
Colloor is distant (direct) froni Mangalore, N., 
68 miles,- Bombay, S.E,, 3S0 ; Bangalore, 
N.W., 195 ; Madnus, W., 370. 

]’>AR KAUOGN])EE. — A town in the ter- 
ritory of Nagpore, disUnt S. K. from Nagpore 
90 miles. L.at. 20° 27', long. 80° 20'. 

BARODA, a city of Guzerat, and the caf)ital 
of the territory of the prince c.alled the Gui- 
cowar, is situate near the river Bisw-araintri, 
which is tliere crossed by a stone bridge, 
consisting of two ranges of arches, one over 
the other. The fortifications of the town are 
of no great strength, consisting of slight walla, 
with towers at irregular intervals, and several 
double gateways. The town is intersected 
and divided into four equal quarters, by two 
spacious streets, meeting in the centre, at a 


market-place, containing a square pavilion, 
with three bold arches on each side, and a flat 
roof, adorned with seats and fountains. The 
houses are in general very high, and built of 
wood, with sloping tiled roofs. The palace, 
or residence of the Guicowar, is a building of 
the same sort, having wooden galleries pro- 
jecting one over another ; and though the 
edifice is large, it is but of mean appearance. 
Tlie house of the Brili.sh resident may be 
characterized in like terms. The British can- 
tonment is outside the town, and consists <)f 
“a number of small brick houses, with treJli.s, 
wooden verandahs, sloping tiled roofs, and 
upper stories, each surrounded by a g.arden 
with a high green hedge of the milk-bush . The 
church is a small, but convenient and elegant 
Gothic building, accommodating about 400 
persons. 'The population some years since 
was reported at 140,000. The dominions of 
the Guicowar, over which the government of 
India exercise political superintendence, are 
described in the article on Guzerat. Kis 
annual revenue is estimated at 668,744/. The 
military establishment of this prince, in atl- 
dition to his regular troops, amounting to 
6,059 cavalry and infantry, comprises also the 
subsidiary force at the disposal of the British 
government, wliich consists of five regiments 
of infantry, completed to 800 men each, two 
regiments of cavalry, and a company of artil- 
lery. He also maintains a contingent force of 
3,000 cavalry, paid and equipped agreeably to 
the suggestion.^ of the British government, 
and a corps of irregulars, known as the Guzerat 
Irregular Horae, commanded by British officers. 
The state of Barod.a was a branch of the gre;) t 
Mahratta confederacy, and its ruler, the Guico- 
war, one of the princes who acknowledged tlie 
puppet rajah of Sattara, the descendant of 
Sevajee, as their chief. Belajee Guicowar 
succeeded his uncle Diinnajee Guicowar as 
second in commajid of the Mahratta armies in 
1721, and by predatory excursions gradually 
extended his authority over Guzerat. Bajee 
Rao, the first Peishvva, conferred upon him the 
title of “ Leader of the Royal Troops.” Belajee 
was murdered in 1732 by the rajah of Joud- 
pore, and succeeded by his son Darnajee, wlio 
still further extended the authority of Ins 
family. Hamajec then threw off allegiance to 
the Beishwa, and joined a conspiracy in favour 
of his rival ; bui being treaclicrously made 
[trisoner, ho was not allowed to obtain his 
liberty but at the sacriliee of halfliirt ])OK.ses- 
sioas, and under acknon'ledg?iieDt tljat he lidd 
the other li;df in fief to the I’eisbwa. Daiunjee 
dying in 1768, tbe succession was disputed by 
two of his sons, and finally decided in favour 
of Sy.ajce, a prince of weak intellect, to the 
exclusion of Govind Riio, liis elder brother. 
Syajee died without issue in 1792, and was 
succeeded by his elder brother, Govind Rao, 
whom he had supplanted 10 1768. In 1800 the 
government devolved upon Annund Rao, a 
prince of weak intellect. TIis illegitimate 
brother Canojee usuriied the administration, 
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but waB speedily ejected by Eawajee, the 
minister of the lata Goviod Rao. Shortly 
Afterwards Kawajee solicited the assistance of 
the British government, for the purpose of 
reducing MuOiar Row, a relative of the late 
prince, who, advancing with a force in support 
of Canojee, had commenced hostilities against 
the Guicowar. A body of troops was detached 
by the government of Bombay, to prevent the 
subversion of Annund Rao’s authority, and 
Mulhar Rao professed submission ; but while 
negotiation was in progress, he availed himself 
of an opportunity to make a treacherous attack 
upon the British detachment, which was, 
however, successfully repelled, and on the 
arrival of reinforcements under Sir William 
Clark, Mulhar Rao was entirely defeated, and 
compelled to surrender at discretion. During 
these proceedings, a convention was concluded 
between the government of Bombay and Ra- 
wajee, on behalf of Annund Rao. This was 
signed on the 16th March, 1802. Thus, the 
British government, by treating with the Gni- 
cowar as a substantive state, secured his 
independence of the Peishwa. Under the 
treaty, the Guicowar had agreed to receive 
a British subsidiary force ; and the Arab 
soldiers in his service being no longer required, 
it was resolved to disband them. These 
foreign mercenaries bad for some tinae ruled at 
Barc^; and, alarmed at the prospect of re- 
duction, they placed the Guicowar in con- 
finement, and refused to release him till their 
claims were satisfied. They permitted Ca- 
nojee to escape from Earoda, and serious dis- 
orders were apprehended. Major Walker 
called in the aid of an European regiment 
fi-om Bombay, which, with the subsidiary force 
under Colonel Woodington, invested the town 
of Baroda, and after a siege of ten days, a 
practicable breach having been made, the 
garrison sarrendered. Other engagements 
between the Guicowar and the British gbvem- 
ment followed, and on the 2l8t April, 1805, 
the stipulations of the existing agreements 
were consolidated in a definitive treaty of 
general defensive alliance. The Guicowar 
thereby agreed to receive a permanent subsi- 
diary force, and to provide funds for their 
payment, as well as the liquidation of certain 
advances of money made for the benefit of the 
Guicowar state, and the interest thereon. 
Henceforward there is little to notice in the 
history of the Guicowar state till disputes 
between the Guicowar and the Peiehwa, in 
regard to certain territorial claims, gave rise 
to a series of events which dissolved the great 
Mahratta confederacy, and hurled its leader 
from sovereignty to captivity. To enter 
minutely into these disputes is here neither 
necessaiy nor practicable. It may suffice to 
state, that with a view to their termination, 
Gungadhur Shastry, an able and upright 
servant of the Guicowar, proceeded to Poona, 
whence he was seduced to Punderpore, under 
pretence of devotion, and there treacherously 
murdered by the contrivance of a wretch 
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named Trirabnckjee Dainglia, a prime favourite 
of the Peishwa. This led to a suooession of 
hostile operations between the British govern- 
ment and the Peishwa, terminating first in 
the humiliation of the latter, and ultimately in 
the destruction of his state and power. When, 
as a result of his first discomfiture, the 
Peishwa yielded to the British government 
his rights in Guzerat, the Guicowar received 
an accession of territory; and a new treaty, 
supplemental to the former, was concluded by 
the resident, Captain Camac. Annund Rao 
died in 1819, and was succeeded by Syajee 
Rao. The rite of suttee was abolished through- 
out the Guicowar’s dominions, by proclama- 
tion dated the 12th February in the year 1840. 
The reigning prince has it in contemplation to 
connect his capital by railway with Tunkaria, 
on the coast of the Gulf of Cambay, a distance 
of about forty miles. The city of Baroda is 
distant from Ahmadabad, S.E,, 68 miles; 
from Surat, N., 81 ; from Bombay, N., 231 ; 
from Poona, N., 263 ; from Mhow, W., 1 66 ; 
from Calcutta, W., 980. Lat. 22'* 1G\ long. 
73“ 14'. 

BARODA. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.W, from Gwalior 103 miles. Lat. 25“ 30', 
long. 76“ 49'. 

BARONDA. — A town in the native state 
of Rewah, in the province of Bundlecund, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of India, distant S. from Rewah 
30 miles. Lat. 24“ long. 81“ 18'. 

BAROO, in the Rajpoot state of Jessulmeer, 
a village 71 miles N.E, of the town of Jessul- 
meer. Lat. 27“ 20', long. 71“ 59'. 

BAROO BARYE, in the British territoij 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town 76 miles S. from 
Sanger, 70 miles E. of Hoshungabad. Lat. 
22“ 46', long. 78“ 49'. 

BAROWNDA, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Mirza- 
pporto Rewa, and. 25 miles S.W. of the former, 
'lie road in this part of the route is excellent, 
having been laid down under the superintend- 
ence of the Eaat-India Company’s engineers. 
Elevation above the aea 500 feet, Lat. 24“ 57', 
long. 82“ 12'. 

BARR, in the British district of Patna, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Ganges, on the route from iSjr- 
hampore to Dinapore, 246 miles N.W. of 
lormer, 44 E. of latter. The houses are scat- 
tered over a considerable extent. Lat. 25“ 27', 
long. 85“ 47'. 

BARRA, in the British district of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the river 
Vyturns*, 30 miles N. of Callianee. Lat, 
19“ 40', long. 7S“ 11', 

BARRABHOOM, a British district within 
that part of the presidency of Bengal which is 
under tlie political agent for the south-west 
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frontier, and named from its principal j)1nce. 
It is bounded on the north by the British 
district of Pachete ; on the east and south by 
that of Pooralia ; and on the west by Sing- 
boom and the British district of Pachete : it 
lies between lat. 22° 48' — 23° 10', long, 86° 9' 
— 86° 62' j is foiiy-six miles in length from 
east to west, and thirty -five in breadth. The 
area is 860 square miles. 

BARRACKPOOR. — A town with military 
cantonment, in the British district of the 
Twenty -four Pergunnahs, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
on the left Ijank of the river Hooghly, here 
about three-quarters of a mile in width. 
Several regiments of native infantry are usually 
stationed at this place, hutted in commodious 
lines, and adjoining are the bungalows or 
lodges of tlieir European officers. iTiero are 
also other lodges, the residences of European 
families, “attracted hitlier by the salubrity of 
the air, the vicinity of the Governor-General’s 
residence, or the beauty and convenience of 
the river.” The house of the Govern or- General 
is handsome and commodious, but not very 
spacious. It is situate in a park of about 250 
acres, laid out with great taste and picturesque 
effect, the surface being artificially varied in 
elevation with much judgment, and offering as 
lieautiful a display of turf, tree, and flowering 
shrub, as any scene in the world can prinluce. 
Distance N. from Calcutta 16 miles. Lat, 
22° 46', long. 88° 20'. 

BARRACK UR. — A river of Bengal, rising 
in lat. 24° 4', long, 86° 2/', in the British dis- 
trict of Ramgnrli, through which it flows in a 
circuitous course for 120 miles, and, passing 
iuto the district of Beerhlmom, which it 
traverses for thirty-five miles, falls iuto the 
Dainmoodah in lat. 23° 40', long. 86“ 51', 

BARR AH, in the Rajpoot state of Kotah, 
a town on the I'oute from Calpee to the city of 
Kotah, 275 miles S.W. of former, 46 E, oi 
latter. It has a hazrxar, and supplies and 
water are abundant. Lat, 25° T, long. 
76° 83'. 

BARREEAH, or DEOGHUR BAR- 
REEAH. — A petty Rajpoot state of the Rewa 
Caunta, in the province of Guzerat, under the 
political Buperiutendence of the government 
of Bombay. The tract of country composing 
it stretches from lat. 22° 21' to lat. 22“ 5S , 
and from long. 73“ 41' to long. 74° 18'. It is 
bounded on the north by the districts of Loo- 
nawarra and Soanth ; on the south by Oode- 
poor ; on the east by Dohud and Jabboah ; 
and on the west by Godra and Charajianeer. 
The area is 870 square miles. The connection 
existing between the British government and 
the Barreeah state commenced in 1803, when 
Scindia’s districts in . Guzerat were taken pos- 
session of by a British force under Colonel ‘ 
Mnrray. The success of that campaign ap- 
pears to have been materially facilitated by the 
good-will displayed towards the British by the 
rajah of BaiTeeah, whose conduct throughout 
called forth the warmest praises of tho com- 


manding officer ; and a treaty was entered 
into by the British, subsidizing a detachment 
of the Barreeah Bheels at a monthly expense 
of eighteen hundred rupees. This secur^ the 
friendship and co-operation of this tribe, and 
enabled our troops to pass through the country 
without molestation. In the year 1824, the 
sovereign of Barreeah consented to make pay- 
ment of 12,000 rupees to the British govern- 
ment in consideration of its protection, liable 
to a future increase in proportion to any sub- 
sequent improvement in the amount of the reve- 
nue of the state. Tho arrangement was ratified 
by the Governor-General, under date 20th 
April, 1824. The amount is partly appropriated 
to de^y the expense of maintaining a chain of 
police thanaliB from Baroda to Neemuch ; and 
with reference to this tribute, the exjjense of a 
military force sent a few years ago to suppress 
the Naikra. disturbances, was borne by the 
British government. The revenue of the state 
is estimated at 67,651 rupees, or about 5,765f. 
Tlio population, estimate at seventy-four to 
the square mile, would amount to 64,380. The 
militaiy force at the disposal of the rajah, in- 
cluding the feudatory troops, amounts to 416 
men, a small portion only being cavalry. 
Three field-guns constitute his artillery. 

BARREEAH, in Guzerat, a town giving 
name to the small ten’itory so called. Dis- 
tance from Baroda, N.E., 50 miles; Ahmed- 
abad, S.E., 81. Lat. 22“ 42', long. 73° 51'. 

BARSEE. — A town in an outlying section 
of the British district of Sholapoor, presidency 
of Bombay, entirely surrounded by the Nizam's 
territories. Inconvenience having been expe- 
rienced from the levy of duties by the native 
government on goods in transit between Barsce 
and the British frontier, it was proposed to 
the Nizam to abandon his right, in considera- 
tion of a pecuniary com])ensation, or to cede 
for an equivalent a portion of territory suffi- 
cient to unite Barsce with the remainder of 
the collectorate. 'The question has been settled 
by the recent cessions of territory for the 
maintenance of the Nizam’s miliUiry contin- 
gent. Distant 43 miles N. from Sholapoor, 
128 miles E, of Poonah. Lat. 18° 16', long. 
75° 46'. 

BARUMGULA, a town in the north of tho 
Punjab, and on the southern slope of tlie Pir 
Panjal, which bounds Kashmir on the south, 
is situate in the Pir Panjal, or Nandaii Sar 
Pass from the Punjab into Kashmir. The 
situation is beautiful and picturesque, at tho 
extremity of a dark and deep defile, through 
which the Punch river flows. Tlie height 
alswe the sea is 6,800 feet. Lat. 33° 36', long. 
74° 40'. 

BARUT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant N.E, from Nau- 
dair 10 miles. Lat. 19° 14', long. 77° 31'. 

BAKWAH, in the British district of Gan- 
jam, presidency of Madras, a town on tlie 
seacoast, 48 miles S.W. of Ganjant, 94 miles 
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N.E. of ViziaTjagrum. Lat. 18® 53', long. 
84“ 40'. 

BASANTGANJ, in tbe district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a walled town on the 
western boundary, towards the district of 
Ihiinswam, 65 miles S.E. of Lucknow, 70 S.E. 
of Cawiipore,*55 N.W. of Allahabad. Butter 
estimates its j)opulation at 6,000, of whom 
half are Mussulmans. Lat. 2C“, long. 81“ 20'. 

BASANTPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, distant S.E. from Lucknow 29 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 42', long. Sl“ 28', 

BASHTA, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the NAV. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Meerut to Cliilkea, 31 milea E. 
of the former. Lat. 29' 3', long. 78“ 18'. 

BASNEE, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Pokhurn to the 
town of .foudfioro, a/id 12 miles N, of the 
latter. It is situate on the hanks of a torrent, 
wliich ill tlie rainy season discharges itself 
into the river Loni. Wells are nuinorous ; 
but the water which tliey yield is brackish. 
Lat. 26“ 27’, long. 73“ 12'. 

BAvSODA, or BASON DA, in territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Sciudia’s family, a 
town on the route from Tehree to Ougein, 78 
miles S.W. of former, 188 N.K. of latter. It 
18 sitii.ate on a stream tributary to tiie Betwa, 
an<l i.s the princi})al pl.ace of a pcrgaimali of 
the saim; name. Population about 10,000. 
Lat. 23" 1*1', long. 77“ 58'. 

BASOl) l^KMTSO. — A l.arge lake in Thibet, 
Ktxty miles in circumference. The centre of 
tbe lake is about lat. 29“ 40', long. 94“ 35'. 

BASSEIN, in the British province of Pegu, 
a town the principal jilace of the district of 
the same name, is situate on the left or eastern 
bank of one of tbe main artcriefl by which the 
waters of the Irrawaddy discharge themselves 
into the sea. Tlie offset, which in this part of 
its course is called the Bassein River, leaves 
the fiarent stream in lat. 17° 45', long. 95“ 14', 
and flowing in a southerly direction for eighty- 
five miles, roaches the town of Bassein, where 
its deep channel affords a safe jwissage for 
ships of the largest burthen. Below the town 
the river takes the name of Negrais, and flows 
in the same direction for seventy five miles, to 
lat. 15° 55', long. 94“ 25', where it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal a few miles south of Ca|>e 
Negrais. Bivssem occupies an important posi- 
tion in the military occu[)ation of the country, 
from its complete command of the navigation 
of the river on which it is situate. It was 
captured by the British with trifling loas, on 
the 19th May, 1852, in the first campaign of 
the second Burmese war. Lat. 16“ 45', long. 
94“ 50'. 

BASSEIN, in presidency of Bombay, a 
decayed town on an island separated by a 
narrow channel from the mainland of the 
Northern Coucan. The island lies between 
lat. 39“ 20' and 19“ 28', long. 72“ 48' and 
72® 64' ; is about eleven miles in length from 


south-east to north-west, and tliree in breadth, 
and has an area probably of about tbirty-fivo 
square miles. It appears to be of very iire- 
gular surface, and has some rugged eminencea 
of considerable elevation ; amongst others, 
“ one very high hill of table form, and another, 
not quite so elevated, rising in a conical peak.” 
Bassein early attracted the notice of the Por- 
tuguese, as tbe river or strait sejiarating the 
island from the mainland was a convenient 
rendezvous for shipping engaged in hostile 
operations in tbe neighbouring quarters. In 
1634 it was coded to the Portuguese by Baha- 
dur Shah of Guzerat, The Portuguese, who 
were bound to have ceded it to the English 
authorities, as part of tim dowry of the In- 
fanta on her marriage with Charles II., re- 
tained it until 1765, when it was invested by tlie 
forces of the PeiaUwa ; and, though well main- 
tained, the defences li.aving been rendered un- 
tenable, it was surrendered on gootl conditions. 
It w.aa in 1780 invested by a British force 
commanded by Gcnenil Goddard, who, “owing 
to tbe great streugtli of the place,” m.ade re- 
gular approaches with “a very powerfiil artil- 
lery, principally twenty-four pounders, and 
one Imttevy of twenty mortars, at the distance 
of 500 yanls, which did great execution and 
after a siege of twelve days the place surren- 
dered. It wfts restored to the Mahrattns by 
the humiliating treaty of Salhye. Here, in 
1802, was concluded the important treaty by 
which the Peiahwa agreed to maintain a 
British subsidiary force, Ibus virtually and 
formally dissolving the Mahratta confederacy. 
On the final overthrow of the Peisliwa in 1818, 
Bassein was iiicor|mratetl with the presideucy 
of Bombay. The town of Bassein is distant 
N. from Bombay 28 miles, Lat. 19“ 20', long. 
72° 62'. 

I BASSIM. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant *8. from ElUch- 
poor 80 miles. Lat. 20“ 8', long. 77“ 11'. 

BASSWAIiAJE DROOG, in the British 
district of North Caiiara, presidency of Madra-s, 
called by the British navigators Fortified 
Island, from tlie defences erected on it by an 
ancient Mysorean rajah. Distant direct from 
Mangaloor, N., 3 05 miles ; from Bombay, B., 
340. Lat. 14° 18', long. 74° 29'. 

BASTENDA, in the British district of 
Goalpara, in the north-east quarter of the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Knngpore to Goalpara, 38 miles W. of 
i the latter. Lat, 26“, long. 90° 5'. 

BASTI.— See Bustee. 

BASUNEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, distant N.E. from Joudpore 98 
miles. Lat. 27“ 16', long. 74“ 16'. 

BASUNEE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Balotra to 
the town Joudpore, and eight miles S. ot 
the bitter. Lat. 26“ 13', long. 73“ 7'. 

BASUNEPEER, in tbe Rajpoot stale of 
Jessulmerc, a village on tbe route from the 
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town of Bikaneer to that of Jeasulmere, and ' 
11 miles E, of the latter. It is aitnate at 
the base of rocky hills rising above it on the 
north and west, and contains thirty houses, 
supplied with water from a tank. lat. 26° 65', 
long. 71” T. 

BASUTEA, in the Britiah district of Hijel- 
lee, iient.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Calcutta to Keiheree, nine miles N. of 
the latter. Lat, 22°, long. 88° 2'. 

BASWAPATAM. — ^A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant W. from Chittel Droog 40 
miles. Lat. 14° 11', long. 75° 52*. 

BATAL A. — A town of the Punjaub, in the 
Baree Doab division, situate on the left bank 
of the Kussoor Nullah, distance N.E. finm 
Amritsur 24 miles. Lat. 31° 49', long. 
75° 14'. 

BATCULL, in the British district of Canara^ 
presidency of Madras, a town situate on a 
small stream which a mile and a half lower 
down falls into the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. The town has two mosques, 
though the majority of the inhabitants are 
Brabminiflts. The total population is estimated 
at 3,000. Distance direct from Mangoloor, 
N., 80 miles ; Madras, N.W., 390. Lat. 
13° 59', long. 74° 36', 

BATE ISLAND. — See Bktt leLAin). 

BATEL, in the Punjaub, a town in the 
Daman, situate 81 miles N.W, of the town of 
Dera Ghazee Khan. Lat. 30° 20', long. 
70“ 25'. 

BATESAR, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Jumna, 85 miles S.E. of 
the city of Agra. It is described by Bacon as 
“chiefly remarkable for the exceeding beauty 
of the scenery around it, and the bro^ lake- 
like appearance of the river as it meanders 
quietly through its precipitous banks,” Lat. 
26° 56', long. 78° 36'. 

BATHERI, in the native state of Gurwhal, 
a village on the right bank of the Bhagirathi, 
as the Ganges is c^led in the upper part of its 
course. It is situate 300 feet above the stream, 
and close to the confluence of the Ketal Nadi, 
a torrent falling into the Bhagirathi on the 
right side. Lat. 30° 59', long, 78° 86'. 

BATINDA. — A town iq the native state of 
Patialab, one of the protected Sikh states, 
distant W, from Patialah 90 miles. Lat. 
30° 10', long. 75°. 

BAT KOOCHEE, in the British district of 
Duming, in Lower Assam, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, a town on the northern boundary ol the 
district, 20 miles N. of Durrung, Lat. 26° 40', 
long, 91° 59'. 

BA'PTA, or BHUTAH, in Sirmor, a stream 
draining the Kyarda Doon, the waters of 
which it discharges into the Jumna. It rises 
seven miles S.E. of Nahun, and collecting the 
vaiious torrents of the Doon, Imlds first an 


easterly and then a southerly course of about 
eighteen miles to its fiUI into the Jnmna, close 
to the spot where that river commences its 

S usage through the Sewalik range. The 
hut^ for part of its course is dry in the hot 
season, and then forms part of the route from 
Hurdwar to Nahun. » 

BATTANA, in the British district of 
Tannafa, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Bhewndy to Damsun, 18 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 19° 30', long. 73°. 

BADG, in the raj or small state of Am- 
jherra, a town with a fort, situate on a sand- 
stone hill, in a wild, rugged, jungly tract, and 
at the confluence of the small nvers Wagrey 
and Gima. Here are furnaces for smelting 
the iron-ore raised in the neighbouring hills. 
It is surrounded by a low mud wall, and is 
stated to contain 400 houses ; from which 
amount, according to the ususd average, the 
population appears to be about 2,000 persons. 
In a range of hills extending N.E. and S.W., 
and in a spot about three and a quarter miles 
S.E. of the town, are four remarkable caves 
excavated in the N.W. face of the rock. Ac- 
cording to the &buloU3 tradition of the BQo- 
doos, they were excavated by the Panch 
Pandoos, those celebrated heroes of Hindoo 
mythology to whom all wonders are referred. 
The learned Erskine, however, has determined 
that the temples are Buddhist. Baug is the 
principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name, containing seventy-six villages, twenty- 
seven of which are desert^. Though includ^ 
within the limits of Amjherra, it appears to 
have fallen to the share of Scindia, who granted 
it, with its estimated annual revenue of 9,000 
rupees, to one of his relatives. Bang is situate 
on the road from Guzerat to Malwa by what is 
termed the pass of Oodeypore. Two roads 
diverge from Baug; one the Tanda ghat, 
having a N.E. direction ; the other the Tirrella 
ghat, leading to Indore and Oojein : this last 
is by far the best carriage-ro^ Distance 
S.W. from Mow 61 miles. Lat. 22° 23', long. 
74° 51'. 

BAUG-CHEENEE. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 
distant N.W. from Gwalior 27 miles. Lat. 
26° 28', long. 77° 66'. 

1 BAUGD A, in the Briti sh district of N uddea, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 26 miles S.E. of 
Klishungur, and 23 mUes W. of Jesaore. Lat. 
23° 12', long. 88° 50'. 

BAUGLEE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town in Malwa, belongiog to a petty rajah 
tributary to the Scindia f^iily, situate on the 
Kalee Sind river. It has a small well-built 
fort, and about 600 houses, with a population 
of about 3,000. Distant 54 miles S.E. from 
Oojein. likt. 22° 88^, long. 76° 24'. 

BAUG NUDDEE. — A small river rising 
in the Cuttack Mehals, in Ut. 20° 16', long. 
84’ 14', and flowing north for about sixty miles, 
principally through the petty state of Boad, 
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falls into the MahMuddy river near the town 
of Sonepoor, in lat, 20“ 65', long. 84“ 9'- 

BATJJPOOR.— A town in the native state 
of Wusravee, preadency of Bombay, 68 miles 
N.E. from Surat^ and 34 miles E, from Wue- 
ravee. Lat 21" 22*, long. 73“ 48'. 

BAULAPOOB, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town on the route from 
Ellichpoor to Aorungabad, 66 miles S.W, of 
former, 102 N.E. of latter, on the river Mun, 
a tributary of the Taptee. Lat. 20“ 43', long. 
76“ 60'. 

BAULEA, a town in the British district 
Rajeshahye, and the seat of the civil establish' 
ment of the district, is situate near the left bank 
of the Podda, or great eastern branch of the 
Ganges, on the route from Berhampore to 
Jumalpore. It has a bazaar and considerable 
traffic. One of the government English schools 
was opened here in 1837. The civil station of 
the district was formerly at Nator, but as the 
spot was low, and very unhealthy, the estab- 
liahment was, in 1822, removed to Baulea, 
which is built on a ridge of clay and kunkur. 
Distance from Calcutta, N., 122 miles ; from 
Berhampore, N.E., 47 ; from Jiunalpoor, 
S.W., 136. Lat. 24“ 22', long. 88“ 36'. 

BAUMEE. — A pass leading from the 
southern portion of Arracan into Pegu. The 
crown of the pass is about lat. 17“ 26', long. 
94“ 50'. 

EATJN, or OOTUNGHUN. — A river 
rising in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, in lat. 
27“ 20', long. 76" 3', near the town of Muno- 
hurpoor ; and flowing 216 miles, first south 
and afterwards west, passing in its course 
through the states of Bhurtpore, Dholpoor, 
and the British district of Agra, it falls into 
the Jumna on its right side, in lat, 26“ 68', 
long. 78“ 31'. 

BAUNDA, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town 68 miles N.E. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 30“ 46', long. 72“ 3'. 

BABNK, in the native state of Korea, on 
the S.W, frontier of the presidency of Bengal, 
a small town or viUage among the mountains 
of Gondwana, 44 miles N.W, of the town of 
Sirgooja, 108 S. of Mirzapoor, 360 W. of 
Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 34', long. 82“ 42'. 

BACJNSDA. — See Baitbda. 

BAUN'TWA, in Guzerat, a town of Katty- 
war, in the district of Soruth. It is the princi{^ 
place of a tallook or subdivision containing 
fifty-four villages aud a population estimated 
at 20,000. A tribute of 1,200^. annually is 
paid to the British government. The chiefs 
of Bauntwa, yoimger branches of the fisunily of 
the second nawaub of Joonagurh, by whom it 
was alienated in 1740, have an aggr^fate 
income which has been estimated at about 
100,000 rupees. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 190 miles, Lat, 21“ 30', long. 70“ 10'. 

BAUSHKERA, in the British district of 
MoradaUid, li cut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a village on the route from the town of 
Moradsbad to Almora, and 27 milea N. of the 
former. Lat. 29“ 10', long. 79“. 

BAUSUR . — A town in the territory of 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
N. from Hyderabad 110 miles. Lat. 18“ 68', 
long. 78“. 

BAYPOOR. — See Bitpooil 

BAY TEE, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieut.'TOV. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^ on ^e route by the left bank of the 
Ganges firom Allahabad cantonment to that of 
Benares, 30 miles S.E. of the former, 44 W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 18', long. 82“ 22*. 

BAZAAR, in the Punjaub, a town of the 
district of Bunnoo, sitnate on tbe right bank 
of tbe Kboorum river, 60 miles N. of Dera 
Ismail Khan. Lat, 82“ 89', long. 70“ 42'. 

BAZAR, in the district of Peshawnr, a 
division of the Punjab, a town situate 60 miles 
N.E. of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 34“ 33', 
long. 72“ 10'. 

BAZPOOB . — A town in the British district 
of Moradabad, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29" 9', long. 79“ 10'. 

BEAEA, in the native state of Wusravee, 
under the political superintendence of the go- 
vernment of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Boorhanpoor to the city of Surat, 190 
miles W. of former, 39 E. of latter. Popula- 
tion about 4,000. Lat. 21“ 4', long. 73“ 26'. 

BEAS, one of the great rivers of the Punjab, 
rises on the southern verge of the Rotang pass, 
in Lahoul, a Himalayan region north-east of 
the Punjab, and at a point 13,200 feet above 
the sea, in lat. 32“ 24', long. 77“ 11'. The 
river takes a southerly course of about eighty 
miles to Mundi, and has there a considetable 
body of water, and a width of from 150 to 200 
yards, with a depth of twelve feet. The depth, 
however, in the warm season constantly varies, 
beginning to swell in the evening, attaining 
its maximum by morning, and declining 
through the day, losing about one-third of its 
water. This periodic^ change results fivm 
the melting of the snow diurnally by the heat 
of the sun. From Mundi the Beas takes a 
course of fifiy miles, chiefly westerly, to 
Nadaun, where Vigne found it in the low 
season 150 yards wide, twelve feet deep, and 
running at the rate of three miles and a half 
an hour. Forster, who crossed the Beas a 
short distance below Nadaun, states that he 
found it to have a rapid stream about 100 yards 
wide ; but the breadth frequently varies, and 
Moorcroft, about a quarter of a mile above the 
town, found it only 100 feet wide, and running 
at the rate of five miles an hour. B. Von 
Htigel describes it here as an nnfordable clear 
rapid stream, running between steep and lofty 
banks, access being obtained to the water by 
large and well-coiiBtructed stairs. From Na- 
daUD it takes a wide sweep of about eighty 
miles to the north-west, and having entered 
the plain of tbe Punjab, it turns southward, a 
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course which it bolds for about eighty miles 
further, to its confluence with the Sutluj. A 
Bhort diRtauce below Nodaun it receives the 
river of Kunyar, flowing from the south. 
Macartney raeasiired it at the ferry of Bhyra- 
•wul, about twenty miles above the confluence, 
and there found it 740 yards wide, and so 
inpid that, in crossing, the boats were driven 
ten or twelve miles down the stream. This 
was in August, at a season when the liver is 
at its greatest height. In the low or cold 
Beasou it is fordable in most places. By the 
competent observer last quoted, tho -Beas is 
regarded as larger than the Sutluj, though in 
length of course it is greatly inferior to that 
river. But Bnrnes states, that though they 
haye the saino braatlth each, about 200 yards, 
tlie Sutluj has the greater volume of water. 
The confluence of the Beas with tho Sutluj 
takes place at Endreesa, near the village 
Hurekee, and in lat. Sl“ 10', long. 75° 4', after 
a course by the former river of 2S.'0 miles. Tlie 
Beas is considered to bo identical with the 
Hyphaais of Arrian, the Greek name being a 
corruption of Jlei/paifha, given it by the natives. 
The united slreain below the confluence boars 
the name of the Ghara until the confluence 
with the Chenaub. 

BEAWB, or BEOTJR, in tho British district 
of Ajmere, a town of Mairwani, 30 miles S.W. 
of Nusscerabad cantonment. It is situate in 
an extensive valley, which is likewise the site 
of the cantonment of the Mhair coqts, a force 
of 1,000 men raised from the Mhuirs, a triVie 
inhabiting that jiart of the Aravulli range. 
The only i»ubHc building at this ])lace is the 
prison, a well-regulated establishment, the 
expenses of which are defrayed by the labour 
of the j)ri8uners. Bat. 20“ lU', long. 74° 20'. 

BfiCHOmC.— See PicnoiiE. 

BECTALUNG, in the British district of 
Sylhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of a small rivulet running into the 
river Barak, 52 miles S.W. of Sylhet. Lat. 
24° 25', long. 91° 12^. 

BEDEK, in Hyderabad, or the territory of 
the Hiznm, a large town near the right bank 
of the Maiijera, a considerable tributiiry of the 
river Godaveiy. Its site is on a table-land 
2,359 feet above the sea, and about 100 feet 
above the level of the adjacent country. It is 
surrounded by lofty walls, and is still a large 
city, though greatly declined from its former 
state, wlmn it was the capital of a principality 
and the residence of kings. It is at present 
chiefly noted for the manufacture called Bidari 
ware, used particularly for the bottoms or 
bowls of hookas or tobacco-pipes, and for 
vessels to hand round betel to guests. The 
material is an alloy, consisting of twenty-four 
parts of tin and one of copper. The ware is 
coloured black with a preparation for which 
this place is celebrated, and which is made by 
mixing equal parts of muriate of ammonia and 
saltpetre-earth with water, con) pounding them 
into a paste. The colour is said to be very 


durable ; and if it become impaired, it is 
restored by the application of oil or butter. 
The sable hue of the articles thus fabricated is 
relieved by silver ornaments. Eeder is 75 
miles N.W. of the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 
17° 53', long. 77“ 36'. 

BEDNOR. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, distant N.W. from Oodeypoor 93 
miles. Lat. 25° 51', long. 74° 20'. 

BEDNORE, or NUGGUR, in the native 
state of Mysore, under the administration of 
' tho government of India, a city, the principal 
place of a district of the same name, situate in 
the midst of n basin or depression in a rugged 
table-laud on the Western Ghats, and at an 
elevation estimated at more than 4,000 feet 
altove the sea.. The town does not appear t<* 
have been at any time fortified, its defence 
having been injudiciously intrust^ to the line 
of posts erected on the summits of the sur- 
rounding hills, Un a bold eminence within 
the lines of defence are the citadel and the 
ruiuwl ]>alace of the rajah. The town ia 
favourably situate for commerce, on the road 
leading from Mangalore, through Hosso An- 
'gadi, one of the best passes through tlie 
Western Ghats. Originally a village, this 
place in 1645 became the seat of govm-nment 
of the rajah of Ikeri, wLo tlienccforward was 
: denominated rajah of Bednore, And its ])ros 
])erity rajiidly advancetl, so that the ])ojtijlat(o[i 
soon exceeded 100,000 persons. In 1763 it 
was biken by Hyder Ali, the usurper of My- 
sore, who pillaged it of property of the 
estimated value of 12,000, 000^., and sub- 
sequently made it the seat of his government, 
and, in honour of himself) called it Byder- 
nuggur, or Hyder’s Town, subsefpiently 
[abbreviated popularly into Nuggur, by wliieh 
name it is at present generally known. Early 
I in 1783 General Matthews occupied this town, 

! at the head of a considerable Ih-itish force ; 
hut being soon after attacked by "Rppoo witli 
a vastly superior force, all attempts at resist- 
ance were quickly overpowered ; and the 
British force having surrendered, General 
Matthews and the other principal officers were 
I put to death, and the rest of the force im- 
’ prisoned and very cruelly treated. Bednore is 
distant from Seringapatam, N.W., 150 miles ; 
Bangaloor, N.W., 183 ; Mangaloor, N., 70 ; 
Madras, W., SCO. Lat. 13° 50’, long. 75° 6'. 

BEEANS, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a Bhoti 
subdivision or collection of hamlets on the 
I upper part of the courae of tho river Kalee, 

I bound^ on the north and north-east by South- 
! western Thibet ; on the south-east by the terri- 
tory of Nepal ; on the south by the mehal of 
I Choudans ; and on the west and north-west by 
the mehal of Dharma ; and situate between 
! lat. 30° 3'— 30° 28', long, 80° 42 —80° 57' ; and 
having an area of about 200 square miles, 
'The pass on the northern frontier ot this sub- 
! division, forming a communication with Soutli- 
westeni Thibet, has an elevation of about 
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15.000 feet. The peak oC Beeans Rlkhi, a 
BUininit of the Hinmiayaa on tho same frontier, 
ripes to tho height of 20,000 feet. 

BEEAS, in the British district of Rajeshaye, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dacca to Bograh, 26 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 24“ 29', long. 89° 18'. 

BEEBAMEYOO, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Etawah to Agra, 16 
miles N.W. of the former, Lat. 26“ 56', long. 
78° 53'. 

BEEBEEPOOB, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, Iieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawii]>ore, and 32 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 49', long, 80° 8', 

BEEBREE, in the British district of Mjti- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill.ige on tlie route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpoorce, and 30 miles 
N, W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 30^, long. 78" 46'. 

BKECHA KOH. — A town in the native 
Htrde of Nepal, dishint S.W. from Khatmandoo 
32 miles. Lat. 27" 17', long. 85" P. 

BEEDA.SIR, or BIDASIR, in the Rajpoot 
state of Pdkauer, a town near the south-eastern 
frontier, towards Joudpore. About five miles 
south-east of the town, during the rainy season, 
is a piece of water about four miles long and 
half th.it breailtii, with a depth of four or five 
feet. It dries up in tlie hot season, leaving a 
thick crust of salt, which is taken off both for 
homo use .and exjmrtation. The number of 
hou::ie8, according to Tod, is 500. Tiic atljacent 
country is the least sterile part of the territory 
of Bikaner, in consequence of the nearness 
of water to the surface, LiiL. 27° 48', long. 
74° 26'. 

BEEGOH.— tA town in the native state of 
Beekaueer, distant E. fiom Beekaneer 52 
miles. Lat. 28" 4', long. 74" 13'. 

BEEGHUR, in the British district of Ilur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tho route from llansi to lihutrieer, 
and 42 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, being scantily sujtplied even with w.ater. 
Lat. 29° 22', long. 75" 84'. 

BEETIEE, in tho Britush district of Sbab- 
aliad, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town o7i the 
route from Dinapoor to Benares, 39 miles W. 
of the former. I^t. 25° 30', long, 84" 31'. 

BEEHTXR, a river of the district of Boghel- 
khund, or territory of Rewah, rises in lat. 
24° 15', long. 81° 5', about 26 miles S.W, of 
the town of Rewah. Tlie elevation abovo the 
sea, of its source, must considerably exceed 

1. 000 feet, as at the Gliachye Fall, fifty miloe 
farther north, or down the stream, the bed has 
an elevation of 990 feet. At the Chachye Fall, 
tlie stream, passing from the plateau of Rewah 
to the more depressed country farther to the 
north-ea»t, is precipitated down the lace of the > 
bounding ledge a depth of 200 feet. Two 


miles below this it falls into the Tons, on the 
right side, in lat. 24° 48', long. 81° 22'. At 
Rewah, thirty miles from its source, it is 
crossed by the route from Allahabad to Saugor, 
and at that point is fordable in the dry seaaon, 
the stream being then fifteen yartls wide, and 
knee-deep : the bed is eighty yards wide. 

, Jacquemont describes it in the same place as a 
torrent flowing down a wide and deep channel 
over irregular aolcareous masses, 

BEEHUT, in temtoiy of Owalior, a town 
on the route from Kalpec to the fort of 
Gwalior, 94 miles W. of former, 30 E. of 
latter. There is here a fort of masonry on 
an eminence. A small business is driven in 
smelting and selling the iron raised from the 
sandstone hills a short distance to the south. 
Lat. 26“ 13', long. 78° 37'. 

BEEJAPOOR. — A ruined town in Sattara, 
near the eastern frontier, towards Hydrabad, 
or tho territory of the Nizam. Duff gives tlie 
following accountof its condition : “ The walls, 
which are of hewn stone and very lofty, are to 
this day entire, and being surmounted by the 
cupolas and minarets of the public buildings, 
still present to a spectator from, without tho 
appearance of a flourishing city; but witliin 
all is solitude, silence, and desolation. The 
deep moat, the double rampart, and the ruins 
of the splendid pahices in tlie citadel, attest tlio 
former magnificence of the court. The great 
mosfjuo is a grand edifice, and the tomb of 
Ibrahim Adil Shah is remarkable for its ele- 
gant and graceful architecture. But the chief 
feature in the scene is t.lit; mausoleum of 
Molinmmud Adil Shah, the dome of which fills 
the eye from every point of view ; and though 
in itself entirely devoid of ornament, its 
enormous dimensions and austere simplicity 
invest it with an air of melancholy grandeur, 
which harmonizes with the wreck and desola- 
tion that surround it. When viewed as mere 
ruins, the remains of tliat city as they at 
present exist are exceedingly grand, and as a 
vast whole, fur exceed anything of tlie kind in 
Europe.” Among the various wonders of this 
ruined capital of the extinct kingdom of iJotja- 
poor, not the least remarkable is the vast gun 
called Malik i Maidan, or “the King of tho 
Plain,” one of the largest pieces of bniAs 
ordnance in the world. I’hc muzzle i-s four 
feet eight inches in diameter, the calibre two 
feet four inches, the length nearly fifteen feet, 
the weight forty tons. Its removal to England 
ha.s been suggested hy the Bombay govern- 
ment ; but as the expense of its conveyance to 
the coast was estimated at 30,000 rupees, the 
home authorities cxjiressed an opinion, that 
the object [iroposed was not of sufficient im- 
portance to justify the expense. 

The founder of tlie Mussulman state of Bee- 
japoor w.as, according to Ferishta, a sem of 
Murad II., the Osmanli sultan ; on whose 
death, his successor, Muhammad II., gave or- 
ders that all his brothers should be strangled. 
From this fate one only, named Yusuf, escaped, 
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by & stratagem of his mother. After many 
adveDtares, Yusuf is stated to have entered 
into the serrioe of the king of Ahmedabad 
Bieder, in which he raised himself to the highest 
ofifices of the state. On the king’s death, he 
withdrew from Ahmedabad to Beejapoor, and 
declared himself its ki^; the people at the 
same time acknowledging his (^ni. Yusuf 
reigned with great prosperity, and extending 
his dominions westward to the seacoast, took 
Goa from the Portugese. His resources must 
have been great, as he built the vast citadel of 
Beeiapoor- He died in 1510, and was suc- 
ceeded by his son Ismael, who died in 1634, 1 
after a brilliant and prosperous reign. The 
fate of his son and successor Mulu Adil Shah 
was widely different, he having been deposed 
and blinded, after a disastrous and inglorious 
reign of only six months ; thus making way 
for his younger brother Ibrahim, a profligate 
man, who died 1667, and was succeeded by his 
son Ali Adil Shah. This king confederated 
with the kings of Ahmednuggur and of Gol- 
oonda, against Baja Bam, the rao or sovereign 
of BijyanagsTj.and, with the exception of the 
padflhah of Delhi, by far the greatest potentate 
of India. Baja Bam was, in 1564, defeated in 
a great battle, at Talikot, on the river Krishna, 
and being made prisoner, was put to death in 
cold blo(^, and his capital taken and sacked. 
The wall of Beejapoor, the Jama Mag’it or 
great mosque, the aqueducts, and sopie other 
great works oi the city, were constructed by 
Ali Adil Shah, whose death occurred in 1579, 
The throne, on this evenly passed to bis nephew 
Ibrahim Adil II., an infant, whose interests 
were managed by Channd Bibi, widow of the 
late king, a woman celebrated for her deter- 
mination, talents, and energy. On Ibrahim 
arriving at years of discretion, and aasuining 
the government, he ruled with ability ; and 
dying in 16?6, after a reign of forty-seven 
years, was succeeded by Muhammad Adil 
Shaw, under whose reign Sevajee, the noto- 
rious founder of the Mahratta sway, rose into 
notice. Shahjee, the &ther of Sevajee, had 
been an officer in the service of the king of 
Beejapoor ; and the first aggressions of Sevajee 
were made at the expense of that state, from 
which, in the interval between 1646 and 1648, 
he wrested several forte ; soon afterwards he 
took possession of the greater part of the Concan. 
Muhammad, however, had a more formidable 
enemy in Shah Jehan, whose son Aurungzebe, 
in ol)edience to the imperial numdate, berieged 
the city of Beejapoor, and was on the eve of 
taking it, when be precipitately marched away 
to Agra, whither he was drawn by intelligence 
of some court intrigues, which he feared might 
end in his destruction. After his departure, 
the power of Sevajee rapidly increased, and 
that of the king of Beejapoor proportionally 
declined. Muhammad died in 1660, and was 
succeeded by Ali Adil II., who, on his decease 
in 1672, left the kingdom, then last descending 
to ruin, to his infant son Seconder Adil Shah, 
the last of the race who occupied the throne. 


as, in 1686, Aurungzebe took Beejapoor, and 
put an end to its existence as an independent 
state. Those vast and wonderful ruins passed, 
with the adjoining territory, to the Mnhrattas 
during the decline of the realm of Delhi, in the 
early part of the eighteenth century. On the 
overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, they passed 
into the hands of the British government, and 
were included within the territory assigned by 
that government to the rajah of ^ttara. The 
late ruler of that state manifested much anxiety 
for the preservation of the splendid remains 
of Mahomedan grandeur in Beejapoor, and 
adopted measures for repairing and upholding 
them ; and since its escheat, the Bombay go- 
vernment has acted in the same laudable spirit, 
having taken measures, with the approbation 
of the home authorities, for arresting the fur- 
ther progress of dilapidation in the buildings, 
as well as for collecting and preserving tho 
relics of manuscripts, coins, copper-plate in- 
scriptions, and other curious ana interesting 
relics of the past. Distance from Sattara, S.E,, 
130 miles ; Poona, S.E,, 170 ; from Bom- 
bay, 246. Lat. 16“ 50', long. 75“ 48'. 

BEEJAPOKE, in Gnzerat, or territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on the route from Mow 
to Deesa, 200 miles N.W. of fomer, 60 S.E. 
of latter. Population 12,000. Lat. 23° 32', 
long. 72° 46'. 

BEEJEE. — See Bhujee. 

BEEJEEPOOB. — A town of Purlahke- 
raedy, one of the Koond states, on the north- 
east frontier of the Madras presidency, distant 
S.W. from Goomsoor 60 miles. Lat, 19° 33’, 
long, 84°. 

BEEJUL. — A river of Baghelcund, -rising 
in Bewah, about lat. 24° lO', long. 82° 30', and 
flowing in a north-easterly direction for thirty 
miles through Bewail, and twenty -five miles 
through Mirzapore, falls into the river Sone 
on the right bank, in lat. 24° 32', long. 83'’ 2\ 

BEEJWAR, in the Bajpoot state of Alwur, 
a town near the left bank of the Saubie Nulla, 
a toiTent dry from November to July, hut 
widely spreading during the rains. Distance 
S.W, from Delhi 65 miles. Lat. 27° 68', long. 
76° 35'. 

BEEJWAR, in Central India, a town in tho 
native state of Tonk, or possessions of Ameer 
Khan, distant N.E. from Tonk 18 miles. Lat. 
26° 20', long. 75° 44'. 

BEBKANEER, or BTKANEER, a state 
of Rajpootana, is hounded on the north by the 
British district of Butteeanah ; on the east by 
that of Hnrriana and by Shekawnttee ; on tlie 
south-east by Shekawuttee ; on the south by 
Joudpore ,* and on the west by Jessulmere and 
Bahawulpore. It lies between lat. 27° 30' — 
29° 55', long. 72° 30'— 76° 40'. It is 160 miles 
across, in a direction from north to south, and 
200 in a direction at right angles with the 
former. The area is 17,676 square miles. The 
climate is characterized by extraordinary ex- 
tremes of- temperature, according as the sun 
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may be above or below the horizon. There is 
tiie unexceptionable evidence of Elpbinstone 
respecting this point, at least as regards the 
closing part of the year. Proceeding to the 
capital at the beginning of November, the 
members of his mission suffered great mor- 
tality. Thirty sepoys,” he states, "without 
reckoning followers, were taken ill in the 
course of one day at Nuttoosir, and forty per- 
sons of all descriptions expired during the first 
week of our halt at Bikaneer. The great dif- 
ference between the temperature of the daya 
and nights no doubt contributed to this mor- 
tality. Even the English gentlemen used to 
suffer from cold during the night-marches, and 
were happy to kindle a large fire as soon as 
we reached our ground ; yet the sun became 
powerful 80 early in the morning, that we always 
woke with a feverish heat, which lasted till 
sunset.” Boileau found the weather piercingly 
cold in winter, and even in the beginning of 
February ice was formed in considerable quan- 
tities on the ponds, and the different vessels of 
water in his camp were completely frozen. 
But on the 9th May the temperature was ]i20° 
at noon ; 123° at 1 P.M. ; 119° at 2 P.M. ; 116° 
at 3 P.M,, in the same tent. Yet under this 
great heat the air was not found unhealthy, 
and there was not a sick man in camp ; so that 
a comparison with the effects of the season 
encountered by Elphinstone, would seem to 
show that the more sultry is the more healthy 
part of the year. Under the wretched agri- 
culture of this country, 'the crops are a sort of 
millet, hajra(Holcus spicatuH)^ moth (Phaseolus 
aconitifolius) ; and in some situations, where' 
the rains fall abundantly and seasonably, the | 
pnxluce is considerable. Wheat, barley, and 
tbe better kinds of pulse, are of necessity 
imported. Some of the cucurbitaceous tribe 
succeed well, especially the water-melon. El- 
phinstone observes ; “In the midst of bo arid 
a country, tbe water-melon, the moat juicy of 
fruits, is found in profusion. It is really a 
subject of wonder to see melons three or four 
feet in circumference growing from a stalk as 
slender as that of a common melon, in the dry | 
sand of the desert. They are sown, and per- , 
haps require some cultivation, but thw are' 
scattered about, to all appearance, "as if they ' 
grew wild.” The natives assert that a large 
melon suffices to allay the thirst of a horse and 
his rider. 

The majority of the population are by de- 
Pcciifc Jauts, a people inhabiting from a veiy 
remote period a widely-extended country on 
the east of the Indus from the Himalaya to 
the Indian Ocean. To that ancient stock it 
is believed about three-fourths of the people of 
Beokaneer belong. The predominant race are 
Bajpoots of the Kahtore tribe, of which class 
is the rajah, a descendant from Bika, the 
founder of the state and capital. Brahmins 
of the Sarsote (Saras vati) tribe are numerous, 
and are said to be peaceable and industrious ; 
lax in practising the tenets of their religion, 
as they cat flesh of various kinds, smoke 


tobacco, and trade in kine. There is also a 
considerable number of Jfliufi. The Charuns, 
of 2^jpoot origin, are an influential class, who, 
by the assertion of tbe loftiest pretenaions and 
the exercise of the moat wily arts of prieat- 
craft, contrive to hold the minds and proper- 
ties of the community at their mercy. But 
slight r^rd ie paid to the prejudices of caste 
by tbe Kajpoots of the desert, eating and 
drinking with little either of scruple or dis- 
crimination, Tod, whose admiration of them 
appears to be fcir more ardent than judicious, 
says, ** They would make the best soldiers in 
the world if they would submit to discipline, 
as they are brave, hardy, easily satisfied, and 
very patient.” Formerly great numbers of 
wretched women were burned alive with the 
corses of their deceased husbands. It is related 
that one corse “ was accompanied to the pyre 
by eighty-four victims, another had eighteen, 
others less and less, until at last the late Maha- 
rajah Soorut Singh was gathered to his fathers 
without a single suttee sharing tbe funeral 
pile.” At the last sacrifice of this kind tliat 
occurred in the Bika family, tho departed 
rajah’s second son, an exceedingly fine young 
man, was homed “with the widow Deep-jee, a 
princess of the house of Oodepoor, who was in 
the prime of eastern widowhood, being reported 
about sixteen or seventeen years of age at the 
time of this cruel sacrifice.” This was in the 
Hindoo year 1882, corresponding with A.D. 
1826. llie language ‘of the country i« a dialect 
of Hindee, Tlie annual revenue of the rajah 
is stated at 65,000/., the half of which is de- 
rived from the land. With sucli motler.ate re- 
sources, the rajah is reported by Elphinstone 
to have contrived to maintain some degree of 
decent state. The military force, maintained 
partly by feudal arrangements, amounted in 
the year 1848 to upwards of 5,000 regulars, 
horse and foot. The population is stated to 
amount to 639,250. In 1799 Beekaneer waa 
invaded by the adventurer George Thomas, 
who forced the rajah to pay 20,000/. as com- 
pensation for alleged wrongs. Subsequently, 
with the view of securing Jiimself against the 
neighbouring state of BabawuljKior, as well aa 
of coercing his own feudatories, the rajah sought 
English protection, and in 1818 entered into a 
treaty with the Eaat-India Company. 

BEEKANEER, or BIKANEER, the capi- 
tal of the Rajpoot state of the same name, is 
situate in a singularly desolate tract, the soil 
being hard, stony, and totally unfit for cultiva- 
tion. Viewed from without, it presents the 
I appearance of a great and magnificent city, 
having a fine wall surmounted by many round 
towers, and crowned with the usual Indian 
battlements. So imposing is its appearance, 
that when approached by Elphinstone’s mis- 
sion, there were disputes among his foUowers 
whether it or Delhi were the more extensive. 
Boihiau states the population at nearly 60,000, 
which coincides with the estimate of Tod, who 
states the number of houses at 12,000, and 
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asflignsBve persons to each house ; but it seems 
scarcely credible that a country so sterile should 
be able to furnish the necessaries of life to a 
town having- a population of 60,000 persons. 
Distance of Beekaneer N.VV. from Calcutta 
] ,3 75 miles, from Ajmere 130 miles. Lat. 28°, 
long. 73° 22'. 

BEEK ASUR, in the Rajpoot state of Bick- 
aneer, a village on the route from Nagor to the 
city of Bickaneer, and 25 miles S.E. of the 
latter. It contains sixty houses, supplied with 
water from a well. Lat. 27° 40', long. 73° 30'. 

BEELARA. — A town in the native state of 
Marwar, or Joudpore, distint E, from Joud- 
pore 42 miles. Lat. 26° 11', long. 73° 49'. 

BEELKAW. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, fonning part of the possessions of 
the Guicowar, but placed under the political 
management of the presidency of Bombay, dis- 
tvnt S. from Rajkote 61 miles. Lat. 21° 27', 
long. 70° 40'. 

BEEJATN, in the Baree Dooab division of 
tlie Punjab, a town situated on the left l)ank 
of tlie Chenaub, five miles N. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 30“ 11', long. 71° 31'. 

BEEMA. — A river rising about lat, 19° 5', 
long. 73° 33', in the table-land of the district 
of Poona, presidency of Bombay, at an eleva- 
tion of 3,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
It takes a south-easterly direction, and traver- 
sing, during a course of 3,80 miles, the districts 
of Poona, Alimednuggur, kSholapoi’e, and the 
territory of Sattara, enters the dominions of 
the Nizam, and after a further course of 130 
miles, falls into the Kistnah river in lat. 
16° 24', long. 77° 20'. 

BEEOR, — A village in the jaghire of Jliu- 
ghur, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 
28° ir, long. 76° 19'. 

BEERBHANWALLA, in the British dis- 
trict of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village three miles from the right 
bank of the Ramgunga (western). Lat. 29° 32', 
long. 78° 42'. 

BEERBHOOM, a British district in the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Bliaugulpore ; on the 
east by the British districts Moorshedabad and 
Nuddea ; on the south by the British districts 
Burdwan, Bancoora, and Pachote ; end on the 
west by the British districts Ramgurh, Pachete, 
and Monghyr. It lies between lat. 23° 32' — 
24° 40', long. 86° 25' — 88° 30'. The area is 
4,730 square miles. The district is traversed 
by nunjerous torrents descending from the 
highlands, which take a direction castor south- 
east until, discharging themselves into the chan- 
nels either of the Bhagruttee or Damooda, 
their contents find their way to the estuary of 
the Ganges. Of these torrents the chief are the 
Hadjee and the Barakar. Coal and iron-ore 
in vast quantities and excellent quality exist 
along the courses of the Damooda and Hadjee, 
in the southern and western parts of the dis- 
trict. The population is stated to be 1,040,876. 


Beerbhoora was acquired by the East-India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the firman of 
Shah Allum, padshah of Delhi, ^nting the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 

BEERCOOL, in the British district Midna- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town two miles 
N. of the shore of the Bay of Bengal, distant 
from the town of Midnapore, S,, 64 miles ; 
from Calcutta, S.W., 85. Lat. 21° 38', long. 
87° 32'. 

BEERGUNJE, in the British district of 
Dinajepore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinajepore to Daijeeling, 17 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 25° 48', long. 88° 36'. 

BEERKOOR. — A town in Hyderaliad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 89 miles. Lat. 18“ 28', long. 
77° 62'. 

BEEROOL, in the British district of Nud- 
dea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Hooghly to Jessore, 40 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 23°, long. 88° 35'. 

BEERPOOR, in the presidency of Bombay, 
a town of Guzerat, on the route from Mow to 
Deesa, 180 miles N.W. of former, 146 S.E. of 
latter. It has a bazajir, and is well supplied 
with water, and belongs to the nitwauD of 
Bnlasinore, a descendant of Osman Khan, who 
received it from Shahjehan, padshah of Delhi. 
Lat. 23° 10', long. 73° 29'. 

BEERPOOR, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 24 miles S.W, of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 16', long. 79° 13'. 

BEERPOOR, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route, along the left bank of the Ganges, from 
Mongheer to Patna, 19 miles E, of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 32', long. 85° 33'. 

BEEBPORE, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabatl, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 26', long, 
79° 26'. 

BEERUMSIR, a village of the Rajpoot 
state of Bickanere, on the eastern frontier, 
towards Shekliawiiti, is situate on the route 
from Patun to the town of Bickanere, and 
97 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 
74° 53'. 

BEESOO, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Pokhurn to Bal- 
mer, and 43 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 16', long. 71° 24'. 

BEESULNUGGUR, or BIS^AGAR, in 
Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a town 
on the route fnam Mow to Deesa, 220 miles 
N.W. of former, 60 S.W. of latter. It has 
considerahlB transit-trade, in sending iron and 
some other heavy goods to Marwar ; and the 
manufacture of cotton cloths is carried on to a 
considerable extent. Population 18,000. Dis- 
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tance from Ahmedabad, N., 46 miles. Lat. 
23° 40', long. 72° 33'. 

BEESULPOOEj, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a town on the route from the city 
of Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 18 miles 
E- of the former. It contains 800 houses, and 
a bazaar of 100 shops, and is supplied with 
good water from seventy wells lined with brick, 
and from fifteen to twenty feet deep. Popula- 
tion 4,050. Lat. 26° 16', long. 73° 26'. 

BEESI7LPOOR. — A town in the British 
district Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N-W. Pro- 
vinces, and on the route from tlie town of Ba- 
reilly to Seetapoor, being 25 miles S.W. of the 
former place. It has a good bazaar, and ia 
abundantly supplied with water. Population 
7,245. Lat 28° 18', long. 79° 52’. 

BEETHNOK. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Beekaneer, distant S.W. from Beeka- 
ttoer 40 miles. Lat. 27° 50', long. 72" 40'. 

BEETUREE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
poro, a village on the route from Jessulinere 
rm Ntigor to Kusseeralmd, and 202 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is supplied with good 
water from two wells 200 feet deep. Lat. 
27" 5', long. 72° 25'. 

BEGEftWAL, in Sirhind, a viH.ago on the 
route from Hausei^ to Ltnliana, and 75 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate in a 
level, fertile, well -cultivated country. Dtstant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,051 miles. Lat. 30° 6', 
long. 75° 53'. | 

1>E(!H, in the British district of Furruck.a- 1 
bad, liciit.-gov. of the N. W. [Vovinccs, a vil-| 
lago on the route from the ciiubrnment of 
Aliyghur to tliat of Futteligurh, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 26', long. 
79° 30'. 

]>EGTFGH.\T, in the British district of 
Suhai uiijioor, licut. -gov. of the N.W. I’ro- 
viuet;.s, -a village ou the route from Kurnal to 
E\iharuuy)oor. It is situate on the left Iwmk of 
the Jumna, crossed here by ferry. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 976 miles. Lat, 29° 45', 
long. 77° 13'. 

BEGOKE, in the British district ofBhut- 
tiana, lieul.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hanseo to l.lhutnair, 
and 80 miles N.W. of the former. L;it. 
29“ 31', long. 75" 3', 

TiEGtJMABAD, in the British district of 
Mocnit, lieut.-gov. of the N, W. Provinces, a 
town on the route Irom Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 28 miles N.E. of the former. It 
has a serai, or lo<Igc for travellers, and a 
liazaar. Lat. 28° .51', long. 77° 38'. 

BEGUMGXJN,T, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Azimgurh to Fyza- 
had, 66 miles N.W. of the former, 20 S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 39', long. 82" 22'. 

BEGUMGIJNJE, in the British district of 
Bulloah, lieut.-gcrv, of Bengal, a town c>n the 
route from Bulloah Ui Tipperah, 15 miles N.E. 
of the former, Lat. 22° 56', long. 91° 9'. 


BEGUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by RajajKioT ferry from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
18 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 24', lonir. 
81° 46'. 

BEHADARPOOR, in the British district 
of Mozuffumuggur, a village ou the route 
from Meerut to S,aharU!iiH>or, and six miles 
S.E. of the town of Mozuffumuggur, Lat. 
29° 24', long. 77° 50'. 

BEHAR, — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, so called from a town of 
the same name. It lies between lat. 24° 12* — 
25° 22', long. 83° 25'— 86° 6' ; is 165 miles in 
length from north-east to south-west, and sixty- 
eight in breadth. The area is 5,6.94 square 
miles. It is bounded on tho north by the 
British district of Patna ; on the east and 
north-east by that of Monghcer ; on the south 
by Rjimghur and P.alamow ; on the west by 
Mirzapore ; and on the north-west by Shali- 
abad. It is a well-watered tract, Ixjing tra- 
versed or hounded by numerous rivers ; among 
which maybe enumerated the Son, tlie Phalgu, 
and the two Punpuns, With respect to the 
climate of Behar, it may bo observed, that 
autumn is marked by the periodittd rains usual 
in this part of India. The nights in winter 
are cool, and frosts sometimes injure the crops. 
The heat is excessive in the latter part of 
syiring and early part of summer, aud tho 
annoyance resulting is increased by dust, thero 
being then no vestige of verdure. Gaya, 
about the middle of the district, is consiUored 
the most sultry place within it ; y>artly in con- 
sequence of the radiation from the extensive 
sands of the rivers ; partly from the same 
effects <!auaed by the bare rocks around the 
town. Rice, throughout the district, is gene- 
rally the most important crop ; the grain, 
which is very fine, is largely exported, being 
much in demand in the Calcutta market. 
\Vheat is next in importance ; then liarloy ; 
then maruya, in.aize, jowar, and various kinds 
of millet, melons, cucumbers, aud other cucur- 
bitaceoUB growths of various sorts. The po- 
tato, introduced by Europeans, is now culti- 
vated to gieat extent. The cabliage, cauli- 
flower, lettuce, turnip, and most other Euro- 
pean garden vegetables succeed well in tho 
cold season. Df the commercial crops tho 
most iinj>ortant i.s opium ; and this article 
formn a productive .source of revenue to go- 
vernment. Sugar and cotton are also exten- 
sively produced. Tobacco, indigo, and kusum 
or safflower, arc raised, Imt in no great quan- 
tity ; and tlie hctcMcaf, though considered tho 
finest in India, is not cultivfited to any great 
extent. The manufacturing industry is rather 
important, being employed in producing fabrics 
of cotton, blankets, silk fabrics, carpets, tents, 
tape, dire;ei, ropes, paper, torches, glass, coarse 
jewellery, coarse cutlery and hardware, turn- 
ery, leather, saddlery, shields and other falmics 
in leather ; fabrics of horn ; ornaments in lac 
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And glass, and in gold, silver, and other metals ; 
ink, soap, sugar, nitre, pottery, tiles, and 
bricks. Ardent spirits are distilled in large 
quantities, especiaUy from the mahoa dowers. 
Perfumes from sand^wood, roses, and jasmine, 
are also made to a considerable extent. Dye- 
ing is largely practised, but with no great skill. 
The popidation is estimated at 2,500,000, Of 
routes, first, the great trunk-road from Cal- 
cutta to the North-West Provinces traverses 
the south-west of the district, in a direction 
from south- east to north-west. Second, a 
route proceeds from north to south, from 
Patna to Gaya, where it takes a south-western 
direction to Shergotty, whence it is continued 
in the same direction to Palamow. With 
respect to the roads in general, Buchanan 
observes that he has seen no country, at all 
civilized, so ill provided with them. It must 
be observed, however, that the innumerable 
torrents traversing and inundating the country 
during the rainy season, render it very difficult 
either to make good roads or to keep them in 
repair. 

The present British district of Behar com- 
prises a portion only of the south-west half of 
the great soobah or province which bore the 
same name among the chief divisions of the 
empire of Delhi. Previously to the compara- 
tively clear accounts derivable from the Moslem 
annals, this soobah appears in the legendary 
lore of the Hindoos to have been comprised 
within the realm of Magadha. Wilford ob- 
serveB, It is universally acknowledged that 
the court of the kings of Magadha, now the 

f province of Bahar, was one of the most bril- 
iant that ever existed.” Its meridian great- 
ness has been conjectured to have continued 
for above two thousand years, during which 
the kings of Magadha were lords paramount 
and emperors of India.” In the time of Kutb- 
uddin, viceroy of Mohammed, the Mussulman 
enltan of Ghor, it formed part of the dominions 
of Jaicbaud, king of Kannouj. Jaicband was 
in 1194 defeated and slain by the Mussulman 
eneral, and Behar and Bengal added to the 
ominion of Delhi, from which capital go- 
vernors were thenceforward appointed. One 
of these governors was in 1840 slain by Malek 
Pakhr-uddin, who assumed the title of king 
of Bengal and Behar. The power of the 
dynasty which he foimded was weakened by 
^ber, who wrested from it Behar, and was 
finally overthrown by Shir Shah^ the Patan, 
who dethroned Humayon, the son of Baber, 
and expelled him from India. Bengal subse- 
quently revolted, but was again united by 
Akbar to the empire of Delhi, of which it 
thenceforward remained a part until 1765, 
when, being virtually in the possession of the 
East-India Company, it was formally granted 
to that body by the firman of Shah Alum, the 
padsliah of Delhi. The tract thus conferred 
comprised not only the present British districts 
of Behar, Patna, and Shahabad, on the right 
bank of the Ganges, hut an extent nearly 
equal on the left ba^ of that river, and at 


present coextensive with the British district of 
'firhoot and Sarun, 

BEHAR, in the British district of the same 
name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a i)lace now much 
decayed, the original city being nearly deserted, 
and the present town consisting of a collection 
of dwellings dispersed around its remains. The 
whole is divided into twenty-four mahalls or 
wards, containing houses interspersed with 
fields, gardedfe, and groves. From the old 
city a bazaar extends southward. It is roughly 
paved, and altogether a wretched street, though 
there are a few good houses in the rear, right 
and left of it. There are some ruins of mosques 
originally well-built structures. During the 
Mahom^n sway in this part of India, the 
town is stated to have surrounded the old ditch 
on every side for at least a mile. Its ruin 
dated firom its sack by the Mahrattas, when 
they invaded Bengal and Behar, about 1 742, 
Ali Verdi Khan being nawaub of the province; 
and all relics of prosperity were swept away by 
a dreadful famine which occurred some years 
subsequently. The number of inhabited 
houses, however, was estimated by Buchanau, 
fifty years ago, at 6,000 ; which, according to 
the usually Emitted ratio of persons to dwell- 
ings, would denote a population of 30,000 
persons. Distant S.E. from Patna 37 miles, 
N.W. from Calcutta 255. Lat. 25“ 10‘, long, 
85“ 35'. 

BEHAR. — ^A town in the native state of 
Coosh Behar, in North-Eastern India, distant 
N.E. from Rungpore 41 miles. Lat. 26° 16', 
long. 89° 29'. 

BEHAREE, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of Eta- 
wah to that of Cawnpore, and 36 miles W. of 
the latter. Water is obtained from wells. Lat. 
26° 21', long. 79° 55'. 

BEHAREE, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ghazeepoor canton- 
ment to Jounpoor, 30 miles W. of the fonner, 
and 80 S.E. of the latter, Lat. 25° 35', long. 
83° 5'. 

BEHLA, in the British district of Poona, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left bank 
of the Kokree river, 39 miles W. of Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 8', long. 74° 11'. 

BEHLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the left bank of the river Paira, 35 miles 
N. of Ahmednnggur. Lat. 19° 36', long. 
74° 39', 

BEHRAH. — A town of R^'pootana, in the 
district of Godwar, distant S.W. from Ajmeer 
136 miles. Lat, 26° 4', long. 73° 16'. 

BEHREE, in Bundelcund, a jaghire or 
feudal possession, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded by the British district of 
Hummerpore on every side, -except for two or 
three miles on the west, where it adjoins the 
petty clueftainship of Bowuee : its centre is in 
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lat. 25° 66', long. 79° 59' ; and it compriaea 
thirty square miles, live villages, with a popu- 
lation of 2,600 souls, and yields a revenue of 
2,300i. The jaghiredar or feudatory, a Bhoon- 
dela Rajpoot, maintains twenty-five horse and 
100 foot. In 1811, this jaghire was granted 
to be held in perpetuity of the East-India Com- 
pany, os a reward to the jaghiredar for services 
rendered to the British government. 

BEHREE, in Bundelcund, the principal 
place of the feudal possession of the same 
name, is situate on tho left bank of the Betwa, 
20 miles S.E. of Oalpee. Lat. 25° 54', long. 
79° 68'. 

BEHTJR, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
39 miles E, from Bijnour, and the same, dis- 
tance N. of Moradabad. Lat. 29° 21', long, 
78° 60'. 

BEHUT. — A town in the territory of Gwa- 
lior, or possessions of Scindia, distant S. from 
Gwalior 82 miles. Lat. 25“ 1', long. 78° 30'. 

BEHXJT, in Bundelcund, a small town on 
the right bank of the river Deesaun, 64 miles 
S.W. of Calpee. It is the principal place of a 
jaghire or feudal grant, m^e in 1817, by the 
Ea.st-liidia Company to a descendant of one of 
the Kalleenjur Cowbeys, or Brahmiiiical pos- 
sessors of that fortress, who, in 1812, surren- 
dered it on conditions to the British arms. It 
is stated to comprise fifteen square miles, to 
conhiin seven villages, with a population of 
2,500 souls, and to yield a revenue of 1,550^, 
per annum. The military strength of this 
small domain correspoud.s with its limited 
extent ; amounting to only sixty-one men, 
ten of whom are cavalry. 'Tlie jaghiredar of 
Belmt holds the mouzah of Lohargaon under 
the British government, subject to the pay- 
ment of a revenue of 1,400 rupees per annum, 
Behut is in lat. 25° 25', long. 79° 25'. 

BEIRWAL, or BHAIRIWALA, in Sir- 
hind, .a vill.age on the route from Hansi to 
Lodiana, and 39 miles S. of the latter town. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,071 miles. 
Lat. 30° 24', long, 75° 58'. 

BEJA. — An insignificant hill state in the 
Cis-Sutlej territory, bounded on the nortli by 
Kothar, on the east by the lapsed territory of 
Bughat, t>n the south by PateoaJa, and on the 
west by Mhilog, It is barely five miles long 
fron. north-east to south-west, and not more 
than two at its greatest breadth. Its centre 
is in lat. 30° 56 ’, long. 77° 2'. It comprises 
only three pergunnahs, supposed to contain a 
population of 3,000, and yields a revenue of 
4001 ., out of which a tribute of 18^. is paid to 
the British government. This state was, on 
the expulsion of theCoorkasin 1815, conferred 
on the rajah, on condition of subordinate 
military co-operation. He employs about 200 
armed retainers. 

BEJAGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Indoor, or possessions of the Holkar family, 


distant S.W. from Indoor 75 miles. Lat. 
21° 40', long. 75“ 32'. 

B^ATJRA. — A town in the native state 
of Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant N.E. from Sirgoojah 36 milf !-. 
Lat. 23° 16', long. 83° 40'. 

BEJEYGERH. — See Bidjevourh. 

BEJIGIJRH, in the British district of 
Aligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a fort on a route from the canton- 
ment of Aligurh to tliat of Euttehgurh, and 
18 miles S.E. of the foniier. Elevation above 
the sea 713 feet. Lat. 27° 43', long. 78“ 17'. 

BEJOURA, in the British district of Alla- 
habad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.^, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, 783 
miles N.E. of Calcutta by the river route, and 
25 miles S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 5 '. 

BELA, in the British district of Behar, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Gayah to Patna, 45 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 24° 68', long. 85° 3'. 

BELAH, or BEYLUH, in the British dis- 
trict- of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, is a small town on the route from the 
cantonment of Etawa to Lucknow by Nana- 
mowghat, and 40 miles E. of the fonner. 
It has a bazaar, and supplies and water are 
abundant. Ijat. 20° 49', long. 79° 44'. 

BELANOO, in the j.oghire or feudal pos- 
session of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
provinces, a village on the route from Chooroo, 
in Bikanere, to Kanoud, and five miles W. 
of the latter place, Lat. 28° 15', long. 70° 8'. 

BELASPOOR, in tho jaghire of Rampoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almorab to Moradabad, by Ba- 
mouree and Rampoor, 72 miles S.W, of Almorah 
fort, 18 miles N.E. of Rampoor town, 35 miles 
E. of Moradab.ad cantonment. It is a place 
of considerable size, and has a good snjjply of 
water and provisions. Elevation above tho 
sea 660 feet. Lat. 28° 53', long. 79° 20'. 

BELASPOOR. — Tlie principal place of the 
small mountain state of Kuhloor, and the resi- 
dence of the rajah. It lias a picturesque site 
on the left or eastern bank of the Sutluj. At 
the time of Forster’s visit in 1783 it was a 
flourishing town, well built, with a degree of 
regularity unusual in that country. Tlie 
houses were constructed of stone and lime 
mortar, and the streets paved strongly, though 
roughly ; hut at the time of Moorcroft’s visit 
in 1820 it was in a ruinous condition, in con- 
sequence of having been twice sacked by the 
Gorkhas. The bazaar is now much dilapi- 
dated, and slenderly stocked ; the inhabited 
houses are reduced to a few hundred, and the 
only ornament of the town is the residence of 
the r.ijaL, a buUdim of moderate size, hut neat, 
and decorated with flowers in fresco. Tlie 
Sutluj, a deep and rapid' river, and running at 
the rate of five miles an hour, is crossed about 
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two miles above the town by a much -frequented 
ferry, forming a com muni cation with the 
Punjab. Elevation above the sea 1,465 feet. 
Lat. 31° 19', long. 76° Stf. 

BELASPOOR. — See Billabfoob. 

BELEEGAON. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N.E. from Behar, 
the capital town of Gooch Behar, 69 miles. 
Lat, 27° 10', long. 89° 63'. 

BELEEN, in the British district of Pegu, 
presidency of Bengal, a town 20 miles fi«m 
the left bank of river Sittang, 62 miles 
S.E. of Pegu. Lat. 17° 22', long. 97° 10'. 

BELERIAGANJ, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the town of 
Azimgurh to that of Goruckpore, and 30 miles 
N. of the former. Distant N. from Benares 
63 miles, Lat. 26° 11', long. 83° 12'. 

BELGATJM, a British collectorate in the 
presidency of Bombay, is bounded on the north 
by the territory of Sattara, the Southern 
Mahratta Jaghires, and the British collectorate 
of Sholapore ; on tho east by the dominions of 
the Nizam; on the south by the British col- 
lectorates of Dharwar and North Canara ; and 
on the west by the Portugnese territory of 
Goa and the native states of Sawunt Warree 
and Colaporo. It extends from lat. 16° 23' to 
16° 39', and from long. 74° 2' to 76° 23' ; it is I 
160 miles in length from east to west, and 89 
in breadth, and contains an area of 6,405 square 
miles, with a population of 1,025,882. For- 
merly the district of Belgauin coustitated a 
portion of the collectorate of Dharwar ; but in 
1830, owing to the great extent of the Latter, 
it was distributed into two divisions, the 
northern receiving the apjxjllation of Belgaum, 
and the southern retaining its former name. 
The principal routes are from west to east, 
from the port of Vingorla, through the towns 
of Belgaum and Kuladgee, to Moodgul, in 
the Nizam’s territory ; and from north-west to 
south-east, from Colapore, llirough the towns 
of Nepaneoand Belgaum, to Dharwar. Cana- 
rese is the language of the jieople. Tlie 4lis- 
trict of Belgaum formed part of the territorial 
cession made by the Peisbwa, under the treaty 
of June, 1817, for the maintenance of a subsi- 
diary force to be provided by tho British 
government. 

BELGAUM. — A town, the principal place 
of the British collectorate of the same name, 
situate on the route b om Dbarw^ar to Colaporo. 
In 1818, after Uie overthrow of the Peishwa, 
the [dace was invested by a British force. The 
fort is of an oval ground-plan, alx)ut 1,000 
yards in Jengtli, 700 in breadth, and sur- 
rounded by a broad and deep wet ditch, cut in 
very hard ground. After a feeble resistance 
for twenty-one days, the garrison, consisting of 
1,600 men, capitulated, having lost twenty 
killed and fifty wounded ; while the loss of the 
British anumnted oiily to eleven killed and 
twelve wounded. Within the last few years 


couBiderable improvements have been made in 
the town. In 1848 the princip^U inhabitants 
formed themselves into a conunittee, and in 
the course of four months, aided solely by 
the voluntary Bubscriptions of the townsmen, 
effected a complete reconstruction of the roads 
and lanes of the town, extending in the aggre- 
gate to a length of between nine and ten miles. 
The example thus set was followed in several 
towns and villages of the district ; and the 
sense entertained by tho government of the 
public spirit of the inhabitants of Belgaum 
was testified by tho grant of 600Z. to be ex- 
lieoded in the further improvement of the 
town. Additional importance baa been con- 
ferred upon this place, from its selection as the 
site of the education^ institution for the in- 
stniction of the sons of natives of rank. This 
institution is supported by subscriptions from 
the chiefs and native gentry of the Southern 
Mahratta country, amounting annually t«» 
about 600^. A separate grant was made by 
the British government for the erection of tlie 
building ; and the funds required for FU2)|)lying 
tho school with furniture, books, &c., were 
raised by private subscription. At a more 
recent period it was deemed desirable to throw 
open the institution to the sons of the middle 
classes of the country ; and the number of 
pupils rapidly increased ; in February, 1 853, 
it exceeded fifty. Great apathy was at first 
evinced by the bigber class sirdars, none of 
whom’ availed themselves of the proffered 
means of instruction ; this, however, has been 
succeeded by a better spirit, and the list of 
pupils now contains the names of two of the 
descendants of the late chief of Sanglee, while 
the young chief of that shite has himself con- 
descended to receive instruction from the head 
master. Belgamii, which is situate on the 
plain east of the Ghauts, is 2,600 feet a])Ove 
the level of the sea. It is distant N.W. from 
Dharwar 42 miles. Lat. 15° 50', long. 74° 36'. 

BELGRAM, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on tho route by Shahabad from yiiahje- 
hanpore to Lucknow, 76 miles N.W, of the 
latter. Heber, who passed through it in 1824, 
describes it as a small town with ‘‘marks of 
having been much more considerable, hut still 
containing some large and good, though old, 
Mussulman houses.” At present it has a 
bazaar, and is well supplied with water. The 
road in this part of the route is very sandy 
I and bad. Lat. 27° 10', long. 80° 5'. 

I BELHA, in the district of Pertabgurh, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town on the left bank of the 
I Sai, five miles east ol the town of Pertabgurh. 
Butter states its pojmlatlon to be 3,000, all 
Hindoos. Distant E. of Lucknow 115 miles, 
N. of Allahabad 33. Lat. 25° 50', long. 82°. 

BELHA, in the British district of Tirhoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 30 miles N.E. 
from Durbuiiga, 69 miles N- of Mongheer. 
Lat. 26° 18', long. 86° 30'. 

BELHA, in the British district of Azim- 
ghur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Proviuces, a 
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town the principal place of the pergnnnah 
called Belhabans, is situate close to the south- 
ern frontier, in a swampy tract, much cut up 
by watercourses, some discharging themselves 
into the Ganges, others into the north-eastern 
Tons. It is 20 miles S, of Azimghur, 2(5 N.W. 
of Ghazeepoor, 34 N.E. of Benares, and in lat. 
25“ 48', long. 83“ 13'. 

BELHABI, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a town on the north-east 
frontier towards Bundelcund, on the route 
from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, 220 miles S.W. 
of former, 52 N.E, of latter. It is situate in 
a plain, amidst extensive ruins, proofs of its 
fonner prosperity, from which it has miserably 
declined, having l)een almost totally ruined by 
the predatory attacks of the Piudsirees and 
other freebooters. There are, however, still 
some fine Hindoo temples in the town and its 
environs. Lat. 23“ 44\ long. 80“ 22'. 

35ELHJ1{. — A town in the teiritory of 
Oude, distant N.W. from Lucknow 32 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 14', long. 81“ 20'. 

BELHU'TTEE. — A town in the native state 
cf H;inglee, one of the Southern Mahrattajag- 
hir('s, under the political Buperintendence t>f 
the presulency of Bombay, distant S.E. from 
Dharwar 53 miles. Lat. 16° 4', long. 75“ 47'. 

BELJOOEEE, or BAILJOOREE, in the 
BritiHh district of Momdabad, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Kaslieepoor to Debra, two miles N.W. of 
the former. Beljooree has a population of 
7,354. Ut. 29° 14', long. 79“. 

BELLAMKONTA, in the British district 
(>f Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Guntoor to Nolgoondali, 32 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. iG“ 30', loug. 
80“ 4'. 

BELLARY. — A British district of the 
presidency of Madras, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
territory of the Nizam, from which it is sepa- 
rated by the river Toongabudra or Tumlmdda ; 
on the east by the forfeited jaghire of Kurnool 
and the British district Cuddapah ; on the 
south-w^est and south by the territory of 
Mysore ; and on the west by the British dis- 
trict Dharw'ar. It lies between lat 13“ 40' — 
15“ 58', long. 75“ 44' — 78“ 19'. Its area, ac- 
cording to official return, is 13,056 square 
mile.s. The country is altogether a highland, 
the most elevated part of which is to the west, 
where the surface rises towards the culmi- 
nating range of the Western Ghauts, and to the 
south, where it rises to the elevated table-land 
of Mysore. The principal rivers are the 
Turobudda or Toongabudra, the Vedavutty or 
V Hugry, and the Northern Penna or Pennair. 
;'i The climate is characterized by OTeat aridity, 
the vapours of the ocean driven by the soutL 
; . J west monsoon being arrested, condensed, and 
precipitated in enormous quantities on the 
seaward or western sides, and on the summits 
V of the Western Ghauts, so that but small 


quantity reaches the central or eastern parts ol 
the district, which, being also remote from the 
Bay of Bengal on the east, is beyond the in- 
fluence of the north-east monsoon ; so that 
less rain, on an average, falls in Bellary than 
in any place in Southern India. The popula- 
tion, according to a recent official statement, 
amounted to 1,229,699 ; indicating a relative 
density of ninety-four to the square mile. It 
is composed of a great variety of castes. People 
of two different tongues, the Teloogoos and 
Canarese, meet as it were in the centre of 
the district. The Teloogoo language is spoken 
in the eastern part of the district, and the 
Canarese in the western ; the line of separation 
lying half-way between Bellary and G booty - 
In addition to the lines of railway which will 
intersect the district, the principal routes are, 
first, from south-east b) north-west, from 
Madras, through Cuddaj>ah, to the cantonment 
of Bellary, and thence, thnmgh the villagea of 
Hospett and Humpsagur, to Dharwar and 
Belgaum ; second, from south to north, from 
the military cantonment of Bangalore to that 
of Bellary ; third, from south-west to nortli- 
east, from the military station of Hurryhur 
to Bellary, and thence to Hyderabad ; fourth, 
a new trunk-road from Madras, through Chit- 
toor and Palnmnair, to Bellary. Tl)e Ceded 
Districts came into the possession of the East- 
India C<»mj)any in the year 1800, by a treaty 
entered into with the Nizam, sub-sequent to 
the fall of Tippoo Sultan and tho partition of 
his dorninionH. The collectorate of llellary 
forms the western division of the districts so 
' called, 

BELLA RY. — ^The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, under the 
presidency of Madras. It is the chief seat of 
the judicial and revenue eHtablishiiieiits lor the 
(listrict, and the head-quarters of the military 
force of tho Ceded Districts, consiatiug of Bel- 
lary and (hiddapah. 'J’Jio fort or fortified rtKjk, 
round which the cantonment is situate, is a 
hill of bare granite of semi-elliptical form, the 
length of which, in n direction from north- 
east to south-west, Ls about 1,150 feet. “It 
rises abruptly flora tho plain to the height of 
450 feet, and is alxiut two miles in circum- 
ference.” At the distanc^e of a few hundred 
yards to the northward, is a long ridge of bare 
rugged rocks of similar formatiou, and at a 
short distance to the eastward are several 
leaser elevations of the same character. The 
summit of this hill being flat, and surrounded 
by a rampart of granite, constitutes what is 
styled the Upper Port, which might be ren- 
dered impregnable ; but having no accommo- 
dations for a garrison, is unoccupied by troops, 
except a small guard having custody of prisoners 
detained there. It contains several tanks or 
cisternf., excavated in the rock, from its south- 
western to its north-eastern comer ; and out- 
side this tun'eted rampart are a ditch and 
covered way. 'The lower fort b half a mile in 
diameter, and contains barracks for a regiment 
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of the Crown and for the East- India Company’s 
European artillery, the arsenal and commis- 
eariat storea, a Protestant church, and several 
bungalows, or lodges for officers. On the 
south-east of the lower fort is the pettah or 
native town, to which, at considerable expense 
to government, the inhabitants were removed 
in 1816, having previously inhabited the forts. 
About half a mile soutli-west of the base of 
the rock on which the fort is situate, is the 
cantonment, with its bazaar, native l)arnvckB, 
and officers’ houses. The total native popula- 
tion, exclusive of military, is stated to have 
been, in 1836, 30,426. Elevation alwve the 
sea 1,600 feet. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 
380 miles; Mangalore, N.E., 210; Calicut, 
N.E., 280 ; Bangalore, N., 160 ; Madras, 
N.W., 270. Lat. 15“ 8', long. 76° 59'. 

BELL AT ITNGADY, in the British dis- 
trict of y<)Uth Caiiara, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the route from Mangalore to Chittel 
Droog, 30 miles N,E. of the former. Lat. 
12“ 59', long. 75“ 20'. 

EELLOOD. — A town in the territory of 
Nagjwor, distant E. from Nagpoor 1 24 miles. 
liUt. 20° 45', long. 81“ 1'. 

BELLOOR, in the territory of MyLSore, a 
large towm, with a fort strongly fortified with 
a mud rampart and ditch. There was formerly 
a similar defence round the town, but it is 
at present ruinou.s. Distant from Seringapa- 
tani, N., 38 miles ; from Bangalore, W., 58. 
Lat. 12“ 58', long. 76“ 48'. 

BELLOOR, in the territory of Mysore, a 
town the principal place of a subdivision of 
the same name. It is situate a mile from the 
right or west bank of the river Yagachi or 
Bhadri, and on tlie north margin of a large 
tank. It has a good fort built of stone, and a 
largo temple in repair. Distant from Reringa- 
l^atam, N.W,, 76 miles ; Bangalore, W,, 118. 
Lat, 13“ 9', long. 75° 65'. 

BELLI! BUTTI. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or possessions of the Nizam, distant E. from 
Beejapoor 60 miles. Lat. 16“ 46', long. 
70“ 42'. 

BELLUNDA, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of theN-W. Provinces, 
a small town with bazaar, on tho route from 
Allahabad to Cawnj)ore, and 75 n)iles N.W. of 
the former. Lat, 26° 54', long. 80° 59'. 

BELMAREA, in the British district of 
Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Pubna to Rampore, 20 miles N.W. 
of tho former, Lat. 24“ IT, long. 89°. 

l^ELOUT, in the British district of Alligurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Alligurh to 
that of Muttra, and 17 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 40', long. 78“ 2'. 

BELOW REE, in the British territory of 
Sattara, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
left bank of the Kistnah river, 58 miles S.E. 
of Sattara. Lat. 16° 69', long. 74° 33'. 


BELOWTEE, in the British district Shahs- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on the 
route from Dinapoor to 6hazeei>ore, 40 miles 
W. of former, 62 E. of latter. The town is in 
lat. 25° 33', long. 84“ 28'. 

BELPUR VILLAPOORAM, in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the route from Trichinopoly to 
Madras, 98 miles N.E. of the former. ‘ Lat, 
11“ 67', long. 79“ 33'. 

BELUN, or BELUND.— A small river 
rising in the south-western part of Boghel- 
khand, about lat. 24° 35', long. 81° 55'. It first 
runs about twenty-five miles eastward, then 
about an eq.ual length northwards, and then 
turning westward falls into the Tons on the 
right side, in lat. 25 ' 5', long. 81° 50', after a 
total course of about ninety miles. It travw^es 
the plateau lying between the Tara range and 
the Kutra, at an elevation of between 500 and 
600 feet above the sea, and is probably in the 
dry season a very insignificant stream, as 
Jacquemont, who then cro.s.sed it. classes it 
among tho petty brooks which flow through 
tho country. 

BELWIN, in the British di.strict of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Chunar to the city of 
Mirzapoor, ]0 miles W. of the former, HE, 
of the latter. It is situate on tho Belwin, a 
small river with a bed forty yards wide, and a 
stream in the dry season ten yards wide and 
knee-deep. Lat. 25“ 7', long. 82° 50'. 

BENARES, under the lieut.-gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces, a British district, named from 
its piincipal place. It is bounded oji the 
north by the British district Jounpore ; on tlie 
north-east by Gliazeepoor ; on the south-east 
by Sliahabad ; on the aout hand south-west by 
Mirzapoor ; and on the west by Mirzapoor 
and Jounpore. It lies between lat. 25° 7' — 
26“ 32', long. 82“ 45'— 83“ 38' ; is fifty-five 
miles in length from east to west, and thirty 
in breadth, and embraces an area of 994 square 
miles. The principal rivers which touch U])On 
or traverse the di.strict are the Ganges, the 
Karamnassa, and the Goomtee. There are 
several smaller streams, of which the Gurohee 
and the Nand are the principal. Lakes and 
tanks are numerous, but of small size ; the 
principal one, which is twenty miles east of 
the city of Benares, not exceeding a mile in 
circuit. The elevation of the city of Benares 
above the sea is estimated by James Prinsep 
at 270 feet ; and as the surfiice of the district 
is remarkably level, probably no part of it has 
a greater elevation than 300 feet. The climate, 
though this tract is scarcely beyond tlie tropics 
and little elevated above the sea, is in winter 
cool and rather arid ; frosts sometimes at that 
season occurring in such severity as materially 
to injure the rubhee or early crop. On the 
whole, however, the mean temperature is 
greater than might be supposed. Acctnding 
to James Prinsep, the mean temperature is 
77°. The staple products are wheat, barley. 
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pulse of various kinds, millet, maize, oil-seeds, holder of extensive possessions, which were 
tobacco, safflower, opium, and most of the greatly increased by his son Bulwunt Singh, 
esculent vegetables of Europe. The crops, (Jheyt Singh engaged to p.-vy to the British 
sown late in the spring, and reaped in autumn, government the same rent for his zemindary 
consist of rice, various descriptions of pulse, that he had previously paid to the Nalx b 
hemp, cultivated for its intoxicating products, vizier. When the Governor-General, W'arren 
indigo, ginger, turmeric, and maize. One of Hastings, became pressed for pecuniary re- 
the most important exchangeable products is sources to carry on the extensive warlike opo- 
furnished by the sugar-cane; this district, in rations in which he was engaged, he made 
the article of sugar, whether regard be had to demands on the rajah of Benares, as Cbeyt 
abundance of produce or excellence of quality, Singh was styled, for contributions exceeding 
surpassing nearly every other part of British the stipulated payments. After repeated 
India. Opium and indigo are likewise culti- attempts at evasion, the demands were met by 
vated with success, and the pnxluce in these determined resistance, and Olieyt Singh, re- 
two commodities has l)eeii considered u> be of sorting to arms, cut off two companies of 
e<jual value with th.at of sugar- According to sepoys in Benares, and inflicted other losses 
the census of 185:1, the puj)iilation of the dis- and disgrace ou the British. His career of 
trict, excluding the city of Benares, canton- success was, however, cut short by tlie arrival 
iiients, and civil station, amounts to 656,111 ; of reinforcements, the ultimate results being 
and if chat of tlie city, &c., be added, the his overthrow, deprivation, and flight to Gwa- 
numl)er w'ould be incre.ascd to 851,757. The lior, where he died in 1810. 
population of the differeiit places in the dis- 
trict is thus represented: — Number of towns BENARES, the principal jdace of the 
containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 1,840 ; British district of the same name, is situate on 
ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000, 104 ; the left bank of the Ganges. “The depth of 
ditto more than 5,000 and loss than 10,000, water in front of the town in the dry season is 
one; ditto more than 10,000 and less than more than fifty feet, and the freshes of Sep- 
50,000, one ; ditto more than 50,000, one. teinber add forty-two to this level. The 
The principal routes are : 1, From south-east bre-adth of the Ganges is 000 yards at low 
to north-west, from Calcutta to the city of water, and a little more than half a mile in the 
Benares, and thence in a w’osterly direction to rains. This splendid stream forms a bay iii- 
All.ahabad. 2 . A contiimatimi of the Calcutta denting the front of the town, so as to display 
j'oute through the city of Benares and the its ])icture8que beauties to gre-at a<lvantage.” 
Sekrol cantonment, in a north-westerly direc- The measured length of the city “along the 
tion, to .Tounpore. 3. From north-east to hanks of the river by survey, is barely three 
south-west, from the cantoiunejit of Gliazee- miles, and the average <le])th does not exceed 
pore, by that of Sekrol, to that of Mirzapore, one mile.” Access is obtained to the water by 
4. From north east to south-west, from the gliats or fliglits of broad steps, elaborately and 
city of Benares and the SSekrol cantonment to solidly constructed of the fine freestone of 
Chunar. The district is also tr.aversed by the Chunar and its vicinity, often in a highly 
East-Indian Railway. The tract comprised ornamented style. “Upon the ghats are 
witliin thi present di.strict of Benares w%a8 at a passed the busiest and happiest Lours of every 
very renntte period the seat of an indepeudent Hindoo’s day ; bathing, dressing, praying, 
Hindoo state, founded, it is said, by a Kasi ! ])reachirig, louugitig, gossiping, or sleeping, 
rajah, represented as the sixth in descent from there will be found. Escaping from the dirty, 
Buddha, about 1,200 years before the Christian I unwholesoine, and confined streets, it is a 
era. It subsequently formed part of the do- [luxury for him to sit upon the open steps and 
minions of tite Rajytoot sovereigns of Canouj, i taste the fresh air of the river ; so that on the 
and early fell under the Mussulman yoke, ghats are concenti-ated the pastimes of tho 
having ill 1103 been taken by Mahomed, the [ idler, the duties of tho devout, and much of 
Afghan king of Ghor. Aboui 1529 it was . the necessary intercourse of business.” They 
wrested from the Patan sovereign of Delhi by [ extend nearly along the whole length of the 
the victorious Baber. On the di.'^memberment [ river’s bank in the city, though in some places 
of the empire, consequent upon the repeated [ interrupted by temples reaching ilown to the 
invasions of Ahmed tShah Diiraiii, it formed water’s edge. Around these are posted hideous 
part of the prey seized by Sufdar Jung, the fakirs, and other ascetics of revolting appear* 
nawaub vizier of Oude, by whose grandson, ance, “ offering every conceivable deformity 
Asof-ul-Dowlah, it was ceded to the East-Iudia [ which chalk, cow-dnng, disease, matted locks, 
Company, under Article V. of the treaty of , distorted limbs, and disgusting and hideous 
1775, and has since remained an integral part ' attitudes of yienance can show.” Of these 
of tho British dominions in India. At the ghats the Ugneswur, Oboosla, Madhoray, 
time of the cession, the city of Benares, with Punchgunga, Munikurnika, Brukma, Raj* 
a rich and exten.sive tract annexed to it, was rajeswuri, Shridur, Muuslu, Dusaswumedh, 
held by Cheyt Singh, the grandson and sue- and the Rajghat, are selected by Prinsep as 
cessor of Munsaram, who early in the same peculiarly worthy of delineation by his pencil, 
century had by a deep-laid course of intrigue A fine view of the Dusnawnmedh ghat is also 
succeeded in becoming zemindar, or feudatory given by Daniell. 8omo naiTow ghats are 
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appropriated to the burning of dead b<xlief», 
Ibe abhee and uiiconsumed bones of which are 
thrown into the river ; and here Buttee was 
performer! until the practice waa forbidden by 
the British government. At the time of 
Heber’e visit, alnfut thirty years ago, self- 
immolation by drowning in the Ganges was 
frequent. The city rises from the line of ghats 
BO as to form a vast amjdjitheatre, presenting 
a picturesque and iiohle view to spectators on 
the ojiposite side of the river. Above the 
numerous and crowded houses, in varied and 
striking Btyles of architecture, are seen the 
])innacles of Hindoo pagodas, and above all the 
minarets and domes of tJie great mosque of 
Aurungzebe, the most remarkable structure in 
Benares, though neither of imposing dimen- 
sions or striking architectural beauty. The 
nio,s(jue rises from the platlorm over the Ma- 
dlioray gliat, and was erected on the site of the 
tenqjle of Biiidh Madhu, oi Vislinu, descrilwd 
by Tavernier as in his time covering a great 
extent of ground. Tliis Aurungzebe de- 
molished, ami to signalize the triumph of 
fshimover Brahniiiiism, employed iho materials 
in the builiiing of tlte mosque. '• The ininars 
have l)ecn desei vedly admired for their sim- 
plicity and b()ldnes.s of execution, 'i’hey are 
only eight and a quarter feet in iliameter at 
the base, and the breadth decreases to seven 
and a half feet, while they have an altitude of 
l-l/ feet two inches from the siihuii or terraced 
Horn- of the Musjid, to the kulsa or pinnacle. 
The terrace is elev.ated about eighty feet above 
the river at low-water level.” Though so 
slender, they have shiireases inside ; but the 
ascent is not devoid of hazard, as they eacti 
lean fifteen inches from the ))erpendicular, and 
one of them was in a state of very hazardous 
dettiy, until rep<iired some ycai s ngo under the 
direction of James I'rinsep. 'J'heie are few 
mosques in the centre of the city, or along tlie 
river’s bank ; but they are numerous iu the 
north-eastern quarter. They are generally 
elegant little edifice.s marked by small slender 
xuinavets, and usually stand in gardens ])lanted 
with tamarindfi ; but they seem little fre- 
quented. Most of them were, like the great 
mosque, constructed on the sites of demolished 
Hindoo fanes, and with the materials of those 
structures. The total number of mosques w.as 
ascertained in 181i9 to be 333. The number of 
Sivalas, or dlindoo temples, was 1,000 ; which 
can scarcely be regarded as large, since religion 
“is the staj)le article of commerce, through 
which the holy city flourishes and is enriched.” 
Benares, long regarded a-s the centre of Hindoo 
religion and science, has of late considerably 
declined in this respect. Prinsep says, “The 
Bchools and hallowed retirements of the 
Benares pundits are sought after as the foun- 
tain-heads of Brahrainical learning, and are 
consequently filled with pupils; but from a 
prevailing idwi that the receiving of remunera- 
tion would destroy the merit of teaching the 
Vedas, the ])undita iu most c.ases accept of I 
nothing from their scholars, trusUitg to dona- 


' tions and stipends from rajahs and men or 
j rank. In the present day encouragement from 
I such quarters is becoming more and more 
' preciirious, and S.anBcrit learning is conse- 
I queritly on tlie decline ; while the great success 
!of the new colleges in Calcutta, in which the 
'study of European literature is united xvith 
that of India, will tend further to eclipse the 
‘ maicj- of rigid Hindooism.” A Sanscrit 
j college was instituted by the British govern- 
' ment at Benares in 1792, in which an English 
[ department was at a later period established. 
The subjects in which competitors for scholar- 
! ships in the English department were required 
j to qualify themselves in 1 8.^4, comprised 
English poetry and history, political economy, 
[and mathematics. Tlie languages taught are 
Persian, Hindee, Sanscrit, and English. A 
new’^ government college has just been com- 
pleted in tliis city, at a cost of 13,200^. 1’he 
streets of Benares, as Prinsep observes, “ are 
confined, crooked, and so narrow tliat even 
narrow seems a term too wide.” Tliej' might 
: more properly be styled alley.s : so confined 
are they ;us not to admit a whceleil carriage of 
any description ; and they indeed scarcely 
afford room for the pas.sage of any sort of 
Iteasts, wliether under the saddle or bearing a 
burthen. The thoroughfare is sunk consiiler- 
ably l>elow the basement story of the houses, 
whicdi havo generally an arched passage in 
front, behind which is a shop and a store-room. 
The houses are, with little exception, built of 
stone, and they are generally lofty ; some are 
two stories high only, but most of them are of 
three, and not a few have four, five, and even 
six ; tlio up]>er in many instances projecting 
beyond the lower. It is not uncommon for a 
house on one side of the street to lie in its 
upper part connected with anotlier at tlie 
ojiposite side. The windows are small, to 
exclude strong light, heat, and the inquisitive 
glances of strangers, of whicli tlie inmates are 
very impatient. Mo.stofthe fronts are shained 
deep red, or else are fantastically painted in 
gaudy colours, to represent “flowerpots, men, 
women, bulls, elephants, gods and goddeases, 
in all their many-headed, many-handed, and 
uiauy-woapoiied varieties.” During the fine 
.sefison tlie hours of sleep among tlie higher 
classes are passed “in light screened inclosures 
of carved stone, elevated on the most prominent 
points of the roof, ojien to the sky above, and 
to the gentle night-breeze on the four sides.” 
Tlie same writer adds, “The universal practice 
of sleeping on the roofs of liouses in the hot 
season gives the town somewhat of a diaJ>lc 
boilimx ajijiearanco, when viewed from the 
summit of the minaretB at daybreak.” The 
gaudy festivals here celebrated give incredible 
delight to this eliildish peojde. Of these the 
principal is the Ham Lila, representing the 
[ triunijih of the inc,'iniate deity Jtam over the 
[gigantic demon Bavan, who is personated by 
a huge cgre-liko figure, filled with explosive 
combustibles, and blown up at the conclusion 
of tho performaiiee. The concluding ceremony, 
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styled the Bhurut Melao, is still more splendid, 
forming a picture to which it has been said 
no description can do justice. Wonderfully 
splendid also is the Duwallee, celebrated with 
a universal illumination. “ The city appears 
like the creation of the fire-king ; the view 
from the w'ator affording the most Kupcrb and 
romantic spectacle imaginahle. The outlines 
of a whole city are marked in streams of fire, 
and the coruscations of light shoot up into the 
dark blue sky above, and tremble in long un- 
dulatioTiM on the rippling waves below." The 
inercantile year finishes on this festival with 
much ])ropriety, if it be devoted to the goLlde.s.s 
of wealth ; those engaged in commerce then 
carefuily cleanse and decorate the exteriors of 
their iiou.ses ; and the credit of a merchant 
who sliould neglect to do so would be Hcriously 
shaken. The population of the city and 
suburbs of Benares, but exclusive of the can- 
tonment, amounted in lSo3 to 18;’>,SKS4. The 
number of houses in Benares proper was 
oO.ilOo ; of wbicb 12,000 were brick, or stone ; 
the number in Sec role was 3,000. In 18.'j0 
the city was visited by an awful calamity, 
rtteiided w'ith great destruction of lile and 
property. A fleet of boats, laden with 3,000 
barrels of grrupowder, and manned by .'lOO 
sailors, in pi-oceeding from Calcutta to Allalm- 
bad, bad been detained at Benares, and on the 
1st May were lyingofl' the Kaj ghat, within a 
few yards of the river-b.arik, when an exjilo.sioti 
took place, causing death or injury to '{fS 
indiviilirals, and the damage of pr'operty to tlu! j 
extent <»f 17,000/. liurnediatclv pi’ocediiig tlie 
aecident, the jrowclcr-lxrats liad been ap- 
pr o.ached by a piiinaee, a spai'k from wliicli, it 
was conjectured, bail caused the explosion, 
Jn the suburbs of tlir.s cir.y a tnigical oeeur- 
renec took piacc in ITilO, when the British 
.agent j\lr. Cherry, and other Knglishmen, 
were mindered by Yi/.icr Ali, the dejiosed 
ruler of Glide, who had lieeii permitted to 
reside at Benares. Benares, tboiigli its pre- 
tensions to arehiteetural distinction ;ire recent, 
is probably a town of gi’eat antiquity, it was 
origin.aliy known by the name of Ka.si and 
Kasika, and, according to JlainiUon, by that 
of Ksethra, said to Ije derived from Kslictra 
Briddlia, the first rajah of K;i.si of whom there 
is any cerbiin notice, and who is eonjeetiired 
to have reigned about sixteen centuries before 
the Cliristian ci-a. The learned writer says, 
'^Knsi contiimed to liave kings of its own 
until the Molianmiedaii invasion; and con- 
siderable ruins of tliese jiriiices’ jialaces still 
roniain.” It was first subjected to the AIo- 
bauunodan sway, probably about 1193, by 
Alohammad Sultan of Gbor, in Afghanistan. 

was subjected by Balier, taken from him by 
his Patan ojiponents in 1.52!.*, and immediately 
regaineil. ]’'aUing a pre}’^ to the Nawaub vizier 
of Oude on the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, alaiut 17b0, it wiw by treaty of 1775 
ceded bylnnito llie I'lnst-IndiatJornpany. The 
Calcutta Ibiifctvay passes close to the city, 
.Clevatiuii above the sea 270 feet. Distant 


N.W, from Calcutta 421 miles, by the Ganges 
(3()9, or 84C if the Soonderbund passage be 
taken ; B. of All.ahaliad by land 74 ; .S.E. from 
Delhi 4(iU. Lat. 17', 'long. SiC 4'. 

BENC’OOLEN, formerly the chief estao- 
lisinnent possessed bj' the Kast-Tndia Ciimpany 
in tlie island of Sumatra, on the south-western 
coas*. but ceded to the king of the Nether- 
lands m 1825, with all the other British pos- 
•ses.sions on the island, in escliange for the 
Dutch settlements on the continent of India. 
S. lat . 3" 47', long. 102" Ifi'. 

BKNDA, in the British district of Cawupore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Brovinces, a village on 
the route from Allahabad to Calpee, and 24 
miles K. of the latter, liat. 2d^ 1)', long. 

10'. 

BENEEU, — See Booneere. 

BEN KEG Ills' ,T,— A town in the territory 
of Oude, distant N.E.from Lucknow 41 milca. 
l.,at, 27" IS', long. 80" 31'. 

BBNG Alj.“The cliief presidency of British 
India, containing Caleutbi, tlie seat of the 
supreme government, and sur|)assiiig each ol 
the other two presidencies in area, jioi»ulation, 
and resources. Exclusive of tlie native states 
which are retained uinler the control and 
jiolitical supremacy of tlie government of 
India, the territories embraced within the 
limits of this pre.-:idency have been distributed 
into several suialivisions, suliject to the 
authority of separate functionaries. Among 
tliese may be mentioned tlie two lieutenant- 
governors, one of the North-West ami the otlier 
of tlm Lower I’rovinccs of Ikmgal ; the cotii- 
mi.ssioiiers of Begu, NagiHiro, the J’unjab, the 
’'IVuiasseriin provinees, 6co. Jn the [iresent 
artiele it i.s proposed to treat only of the Lower 
Jh'ovinces, or that portion which has been 
committed to tlie charge of the lieutenant- 
governor of Brtmgah The remaining- sub- 
divisions will be found noLiced in tlioir proper 
places in the alpliabctical anangement. The 
tract included within the lieiiten.ant-governor- 
shi]i of Bengal extends from the nortliern 
frontier of the iiroviiiee ot Begu, in lat. 19 ' 15', 
to the northern frontier of Assam, in lat. 
28‘" 10' ; and west to east, from the south- 
eastcfii boundary of the district of Mirzajioor, 
to tlie western frontier of Buniiali, Jt is 
Ixiuncled on tlie north by Nepaul, Sikkim, and 
B.liotan ; on the north-east hy 'riiibet ; on the 
east hy I’urmaJi ; on the south by the Bay of 
Bengal and Begu; on tlie south-west by the 
jietty independent states on that frontier ; and 
on tlie west by the territory under the lleu- 
tenaiit-goveniorsbip of the North-West Pro- 
vinces. The area is 195,935 square miles. 
U'he seacoa.st of the presidency comprises a 
considerable portion of the north-western shore 
of the Bay of Bengal, its innermost or northern 
reees.s, and a great extent of its casteni coast. 
Gonnnoncing at Priaghi, on the cojustof Ori-ssa, 
ill lat, 19 ' 27 , long. 85° 15', it proceeds thence 
in a direction north-east, acros.s the openings 
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of the river Mahftnuddy, for 130 milep, to 
Falae Point, where it is indented westward, 
forming a bay, terminated to the north, at a 
distance of thirty-five miles, at Point Palmyras. 
No ships of burthen can enter any of the 
mouths of that great river, though coasting 
and river craft of considerable tonnage may 
navigate it. From Point Palmyras the coast 
makes a more considerable indentation to the 
westward, forming the bay called Balasore 
Roads, the shore of which extends north-east 
to the mouth of the Hoogly, a distance of 130 
miles. This bay, or gi-eat roadstead, is of high 
importance, as having excellent anchomge for 
shipping frequenting the Hoogly ; but the 
coast is low, and large shipping can seldom 
approach it nearer than three or four miles. 
From the mouth of the Hoogly the coast turns 
nearly eastward for 180 miles along the shore 
of the Soonderbunds, being indented with 
numerous inlets, the estuaries of various offsets 
from the Ganges insulating many low tracts of 
land. Few of those inlets are frequented by 
shipping, though the Hooringotta estuary is 
large enough to admit ve.s.sels of four or five 
hundred tons. Off the mouth of the Hoogly, 
and about twenty-five miles from land, is a 
depression in the Ixjttom of the sea, where are 
no soundings. This reuiarkablo depression is 
about fifteen miles across, and is known by the 
name of tlie "Swatch of no Ground.” From 
Ivabnabad island the coast has a direction 
north 50 miles, and subsequently east for 65, 
to Chittagong, where it takes a direction south. 
Tliis conformation of the coast makes a bay, 
which on its northern side receives the great 
estuaries of the main streams of the Ganges 
and Brahmapootra, which appear, however, to 
Lave been little explored. In its northern 
part this gulf is " intcr8i>ersed with i.slaiids, 
some of which rival in size and fertility our 
Isle of Wight. The water at ordinary times 
is hardly brackish at the extremities of these 
islands, and in the rainy season the sea, or at 
least the surface of it, is perfectly fresh to the 
distance of many leagues out.” From Chitta- 
gong the coast takes a south-east direction for 
300 miles to lat. 19° 15', where tlie coast of the 
recently constituted British province of Pegu 
commences. 

With the exception of a part of Orissa 
and Cliittagoiig, and other districts extending 
along the north-eastern and eastern coasts of 
the Bay of Bengal, the territorie.s of this lieu- 
tenant-govomoi^ip are situate in the basins 
of the rivers Ganges and Brahmapootra, and 
comprise the entire of the great delta fonned 
by the joint waters of those two rivers. From 
the Himalayas, stretching along its northern 
frontier, the general slope of the surface is 
southward ; from the mountains of Assam, 
Sylhet, and Tipperah it is westward and south- 
westward ; and from the highlands connecting 
the Vindbya range withAlm Western Ghauts, 
the slojKJ is eastward and south-eastward. No 
tract of the same extent in the world is 
versed by so great a number of rivers and water- 


courso.s. The G.nnges, flowing from the British 
: district of Giiazeepoor, in the lieu tenant- gover- 
norship of the North-West Provinces, touches 
I on the western boundary of the Lower Provinces 
jof Bengal at Chowsa, in lat. 25° 27', long. 

; 83° 58', and for seventy miles holds a circuitous 
course, but generally in a direction north-east, 
to the confluence of the Gogra, flowing from 
the north-west, and joining it on the left side, 
with a volume of water not inferior to that of 
the Ganges itself. At that confluence the 
Ganges passes into the Bengal territory, and 
I turning to the south-east, receives, twenty 
'miles lower down, on the right side, the Sone, 

J another veiy large river flowing from the 
south-west. From this confluence it assumes 
! a direction nearly east, and at a distance of 
twenty miles, it on the left side, at Hajeepoor, 

' receives the Gunduck, flowing from the nortli. 

I From that confluence its course is sinuous, but 
generally easterly, for 160 miles, to the con- 
ifiuence of the Coosy, flowing from the north, 

J which it receives oil tlie left side, at Kuttree, 
This accession gives the Ganges its greatest 
volume of water, as at a short distance lower 
down it begins to send off numerous branches 
to the left, which by meandering courses tra- 
verse the country in various directions, anil 
; iiltimately rejoin the main stream, or are lost 
1 by evaporation, or absorbed in the pnrj)Ose.s of 
[irrigation. Below the last-n.ained confluence, 
and in lat. 24“ 44', long. 87° 59', it throws off 
on the right side tlie Bhagruttee, and at this 
point commences the great delta of the joint 
streams of the Gange.s and Brahmapootra, the 
whole country tow'avds the sea lieing an extra- 
ordinary reticulation of watercourses. Below 
the divergence of the Bhagruttee, the main 
stream of the Gange.s, called in this part of its 
course the Podda or Pudda, continue.^ its course 
south-easterly, and seventy miles lower down 
throws off on the same side the Jellinghee, 
which subsequently uniting with the Bha-- 
gruttee, forms the river Hoogly, whicli flowing 
.southward by Calcutta, falls into the sea at 
Saugor Island, and is almost the only estuary, 
with the exception of tliat of the Booringot- 
tah, frequented by large ships. The Podda 
continuing its course in a direction south-east 
for 100 miles to Jnffergunje, there unite.s with 
the Konaie, a great branch of the Brahma- 
pootra ; and the oombined stream flowing in a 
soutlierly direction for 150 miles, falls into the 
Bay of Bengal in lat. 22“ 15', long. 90° 43'. 
The Brahmapootm touches the Bengal territo- 
ries neat’ Soom, at the north-east extremity of 
the valley of Assam, about lat. 27° 51', long. 
96° 48'. In lab. 27° 48', long. 95° 27', it is 
joined by the Dihong, the name given at this 
part of its course to the Sanpoo, a river having 
its source north of the Himalayas. From this 
confluence the course of the river is very 
sinuous as far as Mehindergunje, where it 
divaricates into two great branches, that to 
the right, or south, and of the greater size, 
being called the Konaie, and that to the left, 
or east, retaining the name Brahmapootra. 
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The Konaie holds a course nearly duo south, 
to its commuuication, by means of an offset, 
with the Ganges at JulTergunje, and subse- 
quently south-east, under the name of the 
Dulasseree, to its reunion with the jiarent 
stream. Tlie Brahmapootra takes a wide cir- 
cuit to the south-east, as far as Bairubbazar, j 
in lat. 24'', long. 90“ 59', where it turns to the 
math- west, being in this part of its course 
denominated the Megna, and thus flows to its 
junction, as above stated, with the Dulasseree, 
and thence onward to its confluence with the 
Kirtyna.ssa, a considerable offset of the Ganges. 
At this point it again turns south-east, and 
divides into three branches ; tlie first, railed 
tlie HaLtia, falls into the Bay of Bengal in lat. 
22“ 25', long. 91“ 22' ; the .second, known a.s 
the Shahazpore, enters the hay in lat. 22“ 20', 
long. 91“ 8' ; and the thiril forms a junction 
with tlie (hinge.s. Gf the other rivers which 
drain the waters of the southern face of the 
Jfiiual.'iya, and of northern Bengal, into the 
tianges and Bralimapootra, the principal are, 
the Tee.sta, falling into the Bmhniapootra near 
Mehindergunje ; the Ataree, falling into the 
Koraaie jour or five miles above .lufFergiinje, 
'I'hose of less dimensions are very numerous. 
The hill country to the right, or soutli-w'ost 
side of the Ganges, supjdies itwitli few' peren- 
nial trilmtarie.s ; that of most con.siderable 
magnitude, beside.s the Sone, being tlie Dain- 
nioodah, which, rising in the liiglilands of 
Kaingurh, takes a cmir.se south-eastward, and 
falls into the Hoogly a few miles above Fort 
Mornington, in lat. 22“ Bi', long. 88“ 7'. I'lie ; 
t’oossy, ri.sing iu Kamgurli, takes a sonth- 
ea-sterly course, in some measure parallel to ' 
that of the Daimnoodah, and falk into the 
Hoogly near B)asutea, in lat. 22", long. 8’8“ 4'. 
Tbe Soobunreeka ri.ses in Chota Nagpoor, and 
taking a course south-east, falls into the Bay 
of Beng.al a lew miles below tin; town oi 
Peepjy, and in lat. 21“ efo', long, 87 " ^23'. The 
Byeturiice, under tlie names of the Sunk ;iiid 
Coel rivers, rises in tbe sjime district, and 
passing througli the native states on the 
south-west frontier, enters the district of Cut- 
tack, and flows Houth-east to Point J’almyms, 
whore, under the name of the Dumrah, it falls 
into the B.ay of Bengal, in lat. 20“ 50', hmg. 
87' 3'. The Braminy rises in tlie district of 
Palaoiow, and tiiking a direction south-east, 
and, like the Byeturnee, flowing for the greater 
p.art of it.s course through tlie native state.s on j 
the south-west frontier, it subsequently enters 
the district of Cuttack, and falls into tbe Bay 
of Bengal at Point Palmyras, The Mahanuddy 
enters the same district from the Cuttack 
Mchal states, in lat. 20“ 24', long, 85“ 38', and . 
holds an easterly course to the town of C'utf.ack, i 
where it parts into several branches, the prin- 
cipal of v^hich falls into the Bay of Bengal 
near False Point, in lat. 20“ 20', long. 86“ .50'. ^ 
The inland navigation, at all times consider- 
able, is vastly increa,sed during tlie periodical 
rains, when “ all the hiwer parts of Bengal 
^ooriciguous to the Ganges and Brahmapootra 


are overflowed, and form an inundation of 
more than a hundred miles in width, nothing 
appearing but villages and trees, except very 
rarely the top of an elevated spot, tlie artificial 
. mound of some desertetl village, appearing like 
an island,” A vast increase of tlie facilities 
for navigation at the same season takes place 
throughout the streams traversing any parts 
'of tbe Jovl;! alluvial tnwts of the iiresidcucy. 
Kennell computed the number of persons em- 
ployed in tiii.s inland navigation, when he 
WTote, about seventy years ago, at 30,000 ; 
and it is no iinproliable conjecture that, in 
consequence of the increase of traffic resulting 
from the greater security of property conveyed 
by water, and the more extensive use of that 
mode of conveyance for military and other 
purposes, the number is now quadrupled. 
Jhils, or extensive shallow lake.s, aro very 
numerous, but their limits are generally ill- 
defined ; in the dry season their e.xtent is 
greatly diminished, and several are totally 
dried up. Tlie most extensive and remarkable 
are the Monda jhil, the Dulabari jliil, and tiie 
Chullum jhil, in the British ilistrict of Baje- 
shahi ; the Aka jhil, in tlie district Jessorc ; and 
the Great jhil, in the district Backergungo. 
“The boats used in this extensive commerce 
are of various fonns and construction, in- 
fluenced by local circumstances. 'I’lio patella, 
or baggage-boat of Hindoostan, is of saul-wood, 
clinker-built, and flat-bottomed, with rather 
slanting outside.s, and not so manageable a.s a 
jiunt or London barge. Its great breadth 
gives it a very light dnught of water, and 
renders it fittest for tlie cotton and other up- 
country jiroducts, wliicli require little better 
than a dry and secure raft to float them down 
tlie stream. The (.silak, or common baggage- 
boat of tbe Hoogly and central Bengal, has a 
sharp bow and smootli rounded side : thislxiat 
is tbe best for tracking and sailing lieforc the 
wind, and is tolerably niatiageahlo w’ith the oar 
in smooth water, 'I’lie Dacca pulwar is more 
Weatherly, although, like the rest, without 
keel, and the fa.stest and mo.st handy boat in 
use for general traffic. 'I'he salt-boats of Turn- 
look areanotlier distinct cla»SH. Tlie light boats 
which carry betel- leaf, the wood-boate of tho 
Sunderbuns, of various forms and dimensions, 
from the burthen of one hundred to tliat of 
six thousand niaunds ; the Calcutta bhur, or 
cargo-boat of the jiort ; the Cliittagong boats ; 

I the light Mug boats, with floors of a single 
hollowed piece of timlior, and mised sides, 
neatly attached by sewing, with strips of bam- 
boo over the seams ; and an almost endless 
variety of others might be enumerated, be- 
sides tho small dingheo and the panswee, the 
common canoe, and the ketch-rigged pinnace, 
the budgerow, and the bauleah ; the three 
la.'^t employed by Europeans for their jiersonal 
convey'Uice. A native traveller, according to 
Ids degreo and suhstarice, engages a dingheo 
or a pan.sw'ee, a pulwar or an oolak ; the man 
of wealth puts his baggage and attendants in 
tbese, and provides n liudgerow or a pinnace 
93 
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for his personal aceomnioclation. Officers of 
high standing in the civil or mihtaiy service, 
travelling with a large retinue of servants and 
a quantity of baggage, seldom have less than 
five or six boats (one of them a cooking-boat, 
another fitted with an oven for baking bread), 
and sometimes a.s many as fifteen wlien they 
carry their horses and equipages, and the ma- 
terials of housekeeping for their comfortable 
establishment on arrival.” 

No part of the great culn>inating ridge of 
the Himalaya is situate witliin tlie limits of 
tlic territory subject to tlje lieut.gov. of Ben- 
gal, though in tlie extreme norlh-Ha.stern corner 
of As.sain, a spur from it, clo.sing in the north- 
ern branch of the Brahmajiootra for a short 
distance, forms tlie northern boundary of the 
Britisli territory. The greatest elevation pro- 
bably within the presidency is Dupha Boom, 
separated from the spur just mentioned by 
tlie valley of the Brahmapootra, to the south 
of wliich it rises. Its summit is 11,540 feet 
above the level of the sea. Some of the sum- 
mits of the m()unt;iiiious tract on the east of 
J}eiig;il are stated to have an elevation of 
.5,000 feet. Tlie geological formation tliere 
apjioars to lie granite overlaid with carbonile- 
roua sandstone, abounding with coal and iion- 
ore, intennixed with limestone of excellent 
quality. In the great mountain-tmct in the 
we.st (where in some localities it attains an 
elevation of about 3,000 feet alsive the sea), 
granite is found to be overlaid with carbonife- 
rous sandstone, containing iron and coal in 
great abundance, the localities of this ]a,st 
inincral being found at wide intervals through 
a tract probably of no less extent than the 
whole of England, extending from the vicinity 
of llajmahal on the north-east, almut lat. 
‘25 ' 5', long. 87° 45', to the banks of the river 
Son on the nortb-w'est, about lat. 24° 30', long. 
83" 20', and southward as far a.s Talcher, in 
Orissa, lat. 21", long. 85" 10' ; and throughout 
the tract the distribution of iron appears to be 
equally extensive. Gold is obtained in the 
form of dust at Suinbulpore, in Orissa, which 
locality moreover contains diamonds. Gold is 
also met with in con.sidorablo quantit}^ in the 
sand of streams in Assam ; but altogether 
lower Bengal does not appear to lie very rich 
in the precious metals. ItennelJ, describing 
tho alluvial nature of the soil of the delta, 
obsovves, “There is no appearance of virgiu- 
eartli between the Tiperuh hills on the east 
and the province of Burdwau on the west, nor 
on the north till we arrive at Dacca and Ban- 
leah. In all the sections of the numerous 
creeks and rivers in the delta nothing ajipcars 
l)ut sand and black mould, in regular strata, 
till we arrive at the clay that forms the lower 
part of their beds. There is not any substance 
HO coarse as gravel, either in the delta, or 
nearer the sea than 400 miles, where a rocky 
point, a part of tho base of the neighbouring 
hilts, projects into the river.” Tlie enormous 
depth of alluvial deposit at Calcutta was as- 
certained in the unsuccessful attempt to form, 


by boring, an Artesian well, between the years 
1835 and 1840, when the borer, after pene- 
trating through alternating strata of peat, 
sand, and clay, reached a depth of from 400 to 
481 feet, when “fine sand, like that of the 
seashore, intennixed largely with shingle, com- 
posed of fragments of primary rocks, quart?-, 
felspar, mica, slate, limestone, prevailed ; and 
in this stratum the hore has been terminated.” 

Tho climate is characterized by great humi- 
dity, in consequence of the moisture swept 
over it from the ocean and the Bay of Bengal, 
and precipitated in the form of the periodicral 
rains. These prevail in summer and autumn, 
and in some sea-sonsare very heavy, the annual 
rain-fall at Calcutta ranging from fifty to eighty- 
five inches. In the office of the surveyor- 
general at Calcutta, a register of meteorolo- 
gical facts is carefully kept, and the following 
is an abstract of the mean annual summaries 
for the ten years commencing 1841 and ending 
1850 ;— 

Annual Mean Temperature— Ealirenhcit. 


Years. 

At Sunrise. 

At 2 40 p.M. 

At Sunset. 


Decrees. 

Decrees. 

DeRTCcs. 

1841 

72.7 

sg.o 

82.4 

1842 


ss.o 

82.1 

] S4:l 

73. S 

87.6 

82 5 

1814 

72.7 

87.6 

82.3 

184.’) 

73.7 

efi.g 

82.3 

1846 

74 3 

r6.;4 

81. » 

184/ 

73 2 

86.1 

81.1 

1S4S 

74.1 

87.4 

82.5 

isia 

73.6 

80.7 

81.8 

1850 

73.1 

86.1 

81.4 

Mean 

73.4 

87-2 

82.0 


The stormy weather of the soutli-west inon' 
soon, a strong aerial current, sets in early in 
June, and continne.s with little intermission 
until the middle of September, bringing with 
it the periiKlical rains of that time of the year. 
'Die north-east monsoon follows, setting in 
either in October or early in November ; and 
in the course of December i.s followed by 
more settled weather, whicli continues through 
January, and bi'ings the cold marking that 
season. During Bebruary, March, and April, 
the prevailing wind is from tho south. In May 
the air is lor the most part still, there being 
little steady wind, though at the coinmenco- 
ment there are occasionally violent unsteiwly 
gusts. 

The zoology of Bengal is extensive, varitxl, 
and interesting ; wild elephants are numerous 
in the forest zone along the southern base of 
the 8ub-H imalaya, and in the exten.sive uncul- 
tivated wilds of Assixm and Chittagong. I'he 
rhinoceros frequents the same locality, and 
both are found in siuall numbers in the Briti.sh 
district of Bhaugulpore, on the rigiit or soutJi- 
west side of the Ganges. The rhinoc'cros is 
also found in the southern ])art of Bengal, 
toward the Sunderbunds. Bears are nume- 
rous and very dangerous ; both the black bear 
(Ursus indicus) and the species analogous to 
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Ibe ursine sloth of tropical America. The 
tiger infests the dense jungle, and checks the 
increase of herbivorous quadrupeds, 03 those 
mark by their surprising abundance the extra- 
ordinary luxuriance of the vegetation. The 
leopard and lynx are also of common occur- 
rence ; Jis is the wild buffalo in close marshy 
coverts. The gayal, a huge bovine quadrui>ed, ^ 
is met with in the range of mountains that 
form the eastern boundary of tlie provinces of 
Arracan, Chittagong, Tippeinb, and Sylhet. I 
The stag, elk, antelope, and deer of various 
kinds, are abundant j as are also wild swine, j 
Monkeys and lomui-s, and some other quadru- 
maiious creatures, harbour in most of the I 
wood.s ; and the former, favoured by popular 
superstition, infest many of the habitations j 
and some of the towns. The canine genera 
are numerous, and comprise the hyena, wolf, 
jackal, f>x, and wild <log of two varieties. 

The Sunderbunds produce great quantities 
of wood, l)Ut sehhnn of very large growth or 
first- rate quality ; but the sal (.Shorea robushi) 
and some other trees attain great si/.e, and 
afford excellent timber in the belt of the forest 
’\r1 ioh extend.H along the base of the Sub- 
Himalaya. An abundance of fine timber is 
produced in the we.stern highlands and in 
Orissa ; but in most places the distance from 


I cotton goods of Balasore has had a similar fate. 

I The principal manufactures are now conducted 
j in Calcutta and its vicinity, and consist of 
j coarse cottons, sailcloth, roj,»o-making, iron- 
I work, Bugar-refining, taniiing, and distillation 
of rum. The Cossipore iron-foundry, on tlie 
left bank of the river Hoogly, three miles north 
of Calcutta, when in full work, annually turiiR 
out 20c ].ieces of ordnance. Nearly ail Uie 
export and import trade of the pro'<idcncy is 
conducted through the port of Calcutta. The 
principal articles of export are cotton, indigo, 
sugar, rum, rice, saltpeti-e, lac, silk, opimn, 
and limited quantities of coffee and tobacco ; 
those of import are Brili.sh cotton goods, salt, 
iron, copper, and hardware. The value of the 
foreign export trade in 1S3-1-35 amoiiiitcd to 
;4 ,HkS, 5<)8/., and in 1853-.5-1 to 10,o71,21f>/. 

I The value of the fi)rcign import trade at the 
j Kamo jierimls was 2,<)4f»,,35o/. and 7,75Sb3.'>2^. 

‘ Six princijial sources supply the government 
' revenue, amounting to ten millions sterling j^er 
annum. These arc the land, ojnum, salt, 
stamps, excise, and customs. A list of the 
government ct>llcgcs and scliool.s, and an ao- 
I count of the number and religion of the pupils 
receiving instruction tliercin at the date of 
the latest returns, are contalued in the follow- 
ing statenit-ut — 


n.avjgable .streams diminishes its valne, 

'rile ]irincipal alimentary croj) is rice, thougli 
wlieat and otlier ceroalia are grown largely in 
tlic more clevatcil and noi-tlmrn jiarts. in tlie 
fertile ;ind irrigated tracts, two cro]>8 of rice 
arc usu.-illy proilnccd from the same ground in 
one year. The other grains most commonly 
cidtivatcd are bajra (H ulcus Sfiicatns) ami jowar 
(Holcns Sorgliuiii). Oil-seeds arc largely cul- 
tivated; the eonsnmptlim of oil among tlu; 
natives being very great. Tlie principal crojis j 
of this kind are mustard, til or .sesame, and j 
ricifiUH or castor-oil jdaiit. (Jinger, turmeric, | 
capsicum, and chillies, are largely grown for ■ 
condiments. The esculent vegetables comprise j 
iiiost of those usual in Europe. Of fruits the! 
])nnci]>al are the mango, jak (.Artocarjius 
integrifolia), orange, lime, shaddock, citron, 
oocoanut, tamarind, plantiiin, lictcinut, guava, 
and mulberry, which i.s cultivated more for the 
Kike of its leaves, used in feeding silkworms, 
than on account of its fruit. 

The iiriiicipal commercial crops arc cotton, 
indigo, coffee, safflower, hem]*, fiax, ti'bacco, 
sugar rice, and the opium-poppy. Jn As;-iain 
the geuuiiK^ tea-plant abounds, and some of its 
produce of fine quality h.os found a ready mar- 
ket in Jjondon ; but tlie dense population, 
indefatigable industry, and long experience 
which the Chinese tea-districts jiosscss, nuist 
for a long time insure them a su])criority in 
saipplying this important article, unless poli- 
tical events should arrest tlieir pros{>erity. Tho 
manufacturing industry of tlie country Jia.s | 
everywhere waned before the influence of 
British competition. The extensive manufac- 
tures of lauslius of Dacca, formerly bo much 
prized, have nearly ceased, and that of the 
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The presiUeDCy contains the undennentioned 
British districts, having the areas and popu 
lation stated below : — 


1 


JesBorc 

Twenty-four Pcri;uttnah9 

Burdwan ! 

Hoogly I 

Nuddea I 

Bancoorah 

Baraset 

Bhaugnlpore 

Binojporc 

MongJiyr 

Poonicah 

Tirlioot 

Maldali 

Cuttack 

Poorce 

Balasore 

Midiiaporc and IJidgellcc 

Koordali 

Moorslicdattad 

Bagoorah 

Rungpore 

Ra)!^liaye 

PHbna 

Beerbhooin 

Dacca 

Furreedporc and Dcccan Jelal- 1 

pore J 

Myrnciising 

Sylhet, including Jyntca 

Bakerguiigc, including Dcccan i i 

Sliabazjjoro j ■ 

Sbahabad 1 

Patna ' 

Behor 

Sarun, witli Chunipaj-aii 

Chittagong 

Tippcrali aiid Bulloah 

The Sunderbnnds, from Saiigor'l 
Island on tlic west to tin* I 
Kamuabad Channel ovi the j 

Cossya Hills 

Cachar 

Talcram (Senaputty 'I'crritory). . 
Ixiwer f ^•amnH)p 

{ Joorliat (Seebpoor) 

Liickimpoor 

Siidya, including Mut- 

ruck ! 

(loalpara I 


3,512 
2,27/ 
2,22-t 
2,1107 
2 ,!) 12 
l,47fi 

1.421 
7,S()3 
3,820 
3,592 

5.712 
6,114 
1,288 
3,06 n 
1 , 768 / 
1,876 
.■>,029 

930 

1,8.56 

2 ,i 6 o 

4,130 

2,084 

2,6o6 

3,i 14 

l.pOo 

2,052 

4.712 

8.421 
3,794 
4,403 
1,828 
5,694 
6,394 
2,717 

4,850 


Arracaji 

Sumbalporc 

Ramgurli or Hazarcebah 

Singhboom 


729 

4 ,onu 

2.160 
2,788 

4.160 
2,00(1 
2,825 
2,950 
6,912 
.'{,50B 

15,164 

4,693 

8,524 
6,308 -1 
.3,468/ 
2,944 
4,792 1 
860/ 


Total '203,946 40,8/1,091 


.381,744 

701.182 

1.8.54,152 

1,520,840 

298,736 

480.000 

522.000 
2,000,000 
1,200,000 

800.000 

1.600.000 

2.400.000 

431.000 

1,000,000 

556,395 

666,328 

571,160 

1.045.000 

900.000 

2 . 5 . 59.000 

671.000 
Goo. 000 

1,010,876 

600.000 

855.000 


7.33,800 

i,6i)o,orio 

1,200,000 

2.500.000 

1 . 700.000 
1,000,000 
f 806,950 
I 600,000 

(.hiknown. 

10,935 

6(1,000 

5,015 

300.000 

70.000 

80.000 
200,0(>0 

30,000 

30,000 

400.000 
321, .522 

274.000 
3711,216 

482,91)0 

200.000 

7/2,340 


Bengali, Ilindostanee or Oordoo, Ooriya, 
Assamese, and the Bunnese, are the Languages 
spoken. 

Oi the early history of Bengal fittle is known, 
and not only i.s fact mixed with fable, but, as 
is the case tvith the early history of every part 
of India, the fabulous portion is by far the 
larger. In lassing to the period when India 


1 began to attract the attention of Mahoniedan 
j invaders, we come to firmer ^ound. At the 
death of Shahab-oo-Deen, W'hich took place in 
1 1206, Bengal, if not entirely subdued, was in 
I the process of ab.sr)q>tion into the dominions of 
I that conqueror. The commander, however, by 
I wh(,»m it was reduced, took the not nnusu.al 
! course of disclaiming the authority under which 
I ho liad served. He was, however, compelled 
to succumb, and deprived of the ]»rovinco of 
Behar, but w'.a.s allowed to relaiti that of Ben- 
gal in feudal subordination Making, how- 
ever, .an attempt to recover what he had lost, 
he peri.slied in battle in 122;). A 6ubse(jueiit 
governor, named Togial, commenced resistance 
by refusing to share witli the throne of Jlcliii 
booty wdiich he liad acquired in a successful 
expedition, and pursued bis contumaciou.s 
counfle by assuming in 1279 the title of king. 
Having defeated two armies sent against him 
in succession, he wa,s compelled to fly before a 
third, led by tlie emperor in per.son, and being 
overtaken, p.aid the price of Ifis anibitiou.s 
daring w’itb bis life. A son of 'the emperor 
lippears to have succeeded to the government, 
and to liave held it for a very long series of 
years, In 13J0, during the reign of ]\Ioliamnied 
Toglduk, the province again revoltc<l from the 
cm])ire, and thenceforward .almost every ruler 
claimeil independence, but rarely enjoyed it for 
any lengtbcjicd period, the kings of Delhi from 
time to time asserting ibeiv supremacy by the 
despatch of an army to oveiTun t!ie country ; 
the only mea.sure by which they could enforce 
recognition of their .superiority. In 13.M), Fe- 
rose the Tiiird of Delhi received an cmbfvssy 
from Bengal, an act which -would seem an 
acknowledgment of the independence of its 
monavch. \Var was renewed, however, with 
his .successor, and the Delhi sovereign nnarclied 
an aniiy to the extreme south-eastern point of 
Bengal. jVmicable relation.s, or at least rela- 
tions app.arently amicable, after a time were 
again establislied, by the revival of the treaty 
concluded with the predecessor of the then 
reigning monarch of Bcugid. In 1,')2,S -we find 
the king of Beng.al engaged in ho.stilitie8 with 
Baber. iSbortly after Bengid -was coTiquercd, 
and its king expelled by the bold and adven- 
turous Shir Khan, who assumed the title of 
king, and being opposed by Humayon, .son of 
Baber, c.)mpelied tliat sovereign to retire; a 
movement which w'as attendecl by the loss of 
tlio greater part of that jiri nee’s army. The 
subsequent fortune of Shir Khan, or Shir Shah, 
brought Bengal again under the rule of the 
throne of Delhi. Under the emperor Moham- 
med Shah Sur Adili, who usurjied the throne 
in l.')f)3, the governor of Bengal, Mohammed 
Sur, like former governors, revolted. He was 
successfully opposed by Hernu, the able minis- 
ter to whom Adili had intrusted his affairs, and 
perished in the conflict which tennlnated his 
rule. Another pretender, however, appeared, 
and in contest with him the emperor Adili 
lost his life- A few yean? later the good for- 
tune of Akbar reunited the province to the 

yo 
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empire. A mutiny, caused by the introduction 
of Unancial reforms, followed, and was not sup- 
pressed without difficulty. An insurrection of 
the Affghan settlers, who were very numerous, 
and were naturally attached to the A%han 
chiefs who had in succession held sway in Ben- 
gal, succeeded the mutiny ; and it was not till 
after fifteen years of disturbances that the royal 
authority was finally established. In 1624, 
Shah Jehan, flying from his father Jehangir, 
against whom ho had rebelled, possessed him- 
self temporarily of Bengal, but was speedily 
driven out. Tiie eigliteeiitli century was 
marked in India by the breaking u]) of tbe 
empire of Deilii ; the progress of tbe Mali- 
rattas, who had risen iuto notice in the pre- 
ceding century; the wars between the Brcnch 
and English, and the final triumph of the lat- 
ter. Among the factories established by the 
English East- India Company for carrying on 
their trade, was one at Hooghly, and another 
at Cossimbazar. That of Hooghly in the year 
1700 was transferred to Calcutta, then a new 
British settlement, and destined shortly to 
become the capital of British India. In 175(5, 
til' nabob of Bengal having taken possession 
of tbe factory at Cossimbazar, j^roceedod to 
attack (.I'iilcutta, which Hurrcndcred after a brief 
siege. Tiio Company’s .s'jrvants became prison- 
ers, and were treated with barbarous cruelty. 
The details are too well known to require 
notice. C;Jcutta was retaken by Clive, and , 
peace restored; but subsequent disjiutes led 
to a renewal o1 hoatiliticH, w'hich toriuinatod in 
the battle of IM.aasy b’rom tliis time the for- 
tunes of the Briti.sh rose in the ascendant, and 
in the year 1765 the emperor of Delhi con- 
ferred upon the East-lndia Company the pro- 
vinces of Bengal, Behar, and (jris-sa. Thus 
did this part of India become British, and in 
this manner originated that mighty dominion 
which in Jess than ninety years has been 
matured into the British empire in the East. 

BENGSOLLEE. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N,W. from Goalpara 
36 miles. Lat. 26“ 36', long. 90° 23'. 

BENKAR, or TASS-GONG.— A town in 
the native state of Bhotan, distant N.E. from 
Goalpara 95 miles. Lat. 27° 19', long. 91“ 29'. 

BENKYPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant N.W. from Seringapatam 
120 miles. Lat. 13° 60’, long, 75 46'. 

BENNOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
possessions of the Nizam, distant E. from Be- 
japoor 60 miles. Lat. 16“ 56', long. 76° 41'. 

BENTINCK ISLAND.—One of the group 
fonning tbe Mergui archipelago. It is about 
twenty miles iu length from north to south, 
and six in breadth ; its centre is in lat. 11° 45', 
long. 98° 9'. 

BEOUR. — See Beaur, 

BERAH, or BTJRAH, in the British dis- i 
Irict Budaoij, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Pro 
O 


Vinces, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Bareilly, and 39 miles S.W. of the 
’ latter. Lat. 23° 5', long. 79° 6'. 

BERAHERAPOOR, in the British district 
of Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and 33 
miles N.Vv". of the latter. Lat. 27° 35', loug. 
78° 42'. 

BERAI GUNGA, in the native state of 
Gurwhal, a feeder of the .Tumna, rises on the 
south-w'estern foot of the gi-eat snowy peak of 
Banderpuch, in lat. 30° 59', long. 78° 35', and 
at the elevation of 12,489 feet above the sea. 
It holds a circuitous course first in a southerly 
direction, for about four miles, and then 
we.sterly for nine more, and unites with the 
Jumna on its left side, in lat. 30° 55', long. 
78 ’ 27'. 

BERANAH, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situattid on tbe route 
from Lahore to Loodbianah, 22 miles S.E. of 
the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 29', long. 
74° 30'. 

BERAE. — See Nagpore. 

BEllAR. — A valley of Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of tbe Nizam, bounded on the north 
l)y tbe Sautpoora range of niountains, dividing 
it from a deUvebed ])ortiori of Scindia’s territory 
and the Nerhiubla ]»rovincea ; on tiie stmth by 
the Maiker P.iv.ssim and Maluir ilistricks of the 
Nizam’s country ; on the east by the territory 
of the rajah of Nagpore ; aiul on the west by 
C^andeish. It lies between lat. 20° 1,5' and 
21° 40', long. 76 ' and 78’ 2', with an area 
ostiinated at from 8,500 to 9,000 sipiare miles. 
The Poornah river, a branch of the I’aptee, 
running from east to west, affords with its 
numerous tributary streamlets an ample 8up[)ly 
of water to the valley, the soil of which is 
peculiarly suitable to the cultivation of cotton. 
EllicUpore is the chief town, but as a place of 
trade, Oorarawuttec, tbe depOt for the raw 
cotton of the district, is the most flouri.sliiiig 
town in this part of India. The valley of Be- 
rar is included in tlie territory recently assigned 
by the Nizam to tlie Briti.sh for tho mainte- 
nance of the military force termed tho “ Ni- 
zam’s Contingent.” Undev tho now adminis- 
tration, the district lands will be subjected to a 
moderate asse.ssment, and the tnwlo at onco 
relieved from the oppre.ssive system of transit- 
duties in force tliroughout the remainder of 
Hyderabad. If to these encouragements be 
added facility of transport to the western coast, 
— and tlii.s boon also i.s about to be conceded 
by the construction of a railway from the cot- 
ton districts to the port of Bombay, — no fur- 
ther interference by the government in tbe 
agriculture or trade of the country can be 
needed, and sanguine expectations may bo 
enterL'uned that the produce of the great cot- 
ton-field of India will at length lie enabled to 
compete wdth America for the supply of cotton 
to the British market. 
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BERARII, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vilLage on 
the route from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 
49 miles N.E. of the fonuer. Supplies may bo 
bad from the neighbouring country, and water 
is abundant, though unwholesome in the hot 
season. Lat. 28° 50', long. 79° 57'. 

BEREE, in the British district of Rohtuk, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
having a population of 9,397, on the route 
from Hansi to Goorgaon, and 50 miles S.E. of 
the former. It was comprehended in the grant 
made by the Mahrattas t<) the adventurer 
George Tljomas, whose occupation of it was 
resisted by a strong garrison, principally of 
Rajpoots and Jats. It was. however, after an 
obstinate resistance, stormed, and the defenders 
put to the sword, except a few who escaped 
into the neighbouring jungles. Thomas states 
that the petty district of Bcree, before it was 
desolated by the Mahrattas, had twenty-four 
villages and a revenue of 3,000/. ; at the time 
of its acquisition by him, sixteen villages, and 
a revenue of 1,000/. Water and supplies may 
be obtained, and there is good encamping- 
ground. The roatl in this jiart of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 40', long. 70° 40'. 

BEIIGANWAN, in the British district of 
Hummerporo, lieut.-gov. of the N.^V^ Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Calpee 
to Jhansee, 40 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 53', long. 79° 1 3'. 

BERGAWATI, in the territory of Gwalior, 
a village on the route from Etawa to the fort 
of Gwalior, 23 miles 8.W. of former, 00 N.E. 
of the latter. It is situate on the small I'iver 
Coharry, on the right i)ank of which is room 
for encampment, though rather rough. Lat. 
20° 39', long. 78° 44'. 

BERHAMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant S.E. from Khatniandoo 
60 miles. Lat. 26° 54', long. 85° 40'. 

BERHAMPORE. — See BuRiiA.MPonE. 

BERHAMPORE, in the British district of 
Ganjara, presidency of Madras, a town with 
military cantonment ; the latter situate on a 
rocky ledge of ground, in the midst of a cul- 
tivated plain of considerable extent to the 
south and east, but on the west and north 
bounded by hills at the distance of from five to 
ten miles. Tlie western hills, which are of 
considerable height, are covered with jungle 
of bamboos and brushwood, and have a bold 
continuous outline. Those to the north are 
leas elevated, and have an undulating outline. 
The plain is studded with numerous tanks ; 
but there are no perennial streams, though 
several nullahs, usually diy, become torrents 
during the rainy season, when they convey the 
water from the Western Hills to the Gaujam , 
river. Water, however, is abundant through- 
out the year, being readily obtainable from 
wells of the depth of ten or twelve feet. The 
soil of the cantonment is dry and gravelly, and 
in many places granite rocks protrude from 


the surface. The native town is adjacent to 
tlie sepoys’ lines, but lies somewhat lower. 
It is reputed to have a population of 20,000. 
The streets are narrow, and, like those of the 
majority of Indian towns, dirty. The bouses 
are mean, a few constructed with bricks, but 
mostly of mud only. There are, however, 
well-fiupplied bazRiirs, in which the necessaries 
of life and some of its luxuries are met with in 
abundance. Silk and cotton cloths are manu- 
factured here to some extent, and sugar and 
sugar-candy in large quantities. The south- 
western monsoon sets in at the beginning of 
•June, and continues until September, when it 
is succeeded by the north-east, which usually 
tenninates its vi.sitation by the close of Octo- 
ber. The weather from that time until the 
end of February is both pleasant and healthy, 
the sky being clear and the air cool and 
bracing : the dews at night are heavy. The 
thermometer at this season ranges from 60° to 
75°. April and May are hot and unhealthy ; 
the thennometer then ranges from 75° to 90°, 
and fevers and rheumatism prevail. Distance 
from Chicakol, N.E., 90 miles ; Vizagapatam, 
N.E., 150 ; Masulipatam, N.E., 325 ; Madras, 
N.E., 525 ; Gaujam, S.E., 20 ; Cuttack, S.E., 
108 ; Calcutta, S.E., 32.5. Lat. 19° 20', long. 
84° 50'. 

BERIS, BERTJCH, or BAIRAS, a river 
tributaiy^ to the Banas, rifios in Mewar, in the 
Aravulli i*ange, a few miles west of the town 
of GogonJa, in lat. 24° 34', long. 73° 42', and 
flowing first nortli-ea.st and subsequently in a 
south-easterly direction, during which it re- 
ceives the waters of two small 8tre<ams is.suing 
from the tank at the city of Oodeypoor, it 
passes that city, and enters the artificial lake 
of Udaia on the west, and emerging from the 
south-east angle of its embankment, pursues a 
very sinuous course, but principally north- 
easterly, to the town of Chittorgurh, receiving 
in this interval several small streams, the chief 
of which is the Western Guinbhir, falling into 
it on the right side. From Clnttorgurh it 
take.s a course rather more nortlierly, and 
finally falls into the Banas on the right side, in 
lat. 25° 18', long. 75° 6', having flowed 120 
miles. Jacquemont, who crossed it near the 
confluence of the Gumbhir, mistakes it for the 
Banas, and Blumentbal’s map to the work is 
HtiU more incorrect. Heber, who also crossed 
it at the same ydace, erroneously designates it 
the Bunass. He states that in this place it 
“ runs with a considerable stream of very 
bright and beautiful water. On our left hand 
were the ruins of a long, lofty, and handsome 
bridge, of eight Gothic arches, and one semi- 
circular one in the centre, with a ruined tower 
and gateway at each end. The ford was deep, 
with a sharp gravelly bottom.” He does not 
mention what we learn from Garden, that the 
ruined bridge which he describes was not over 
the stream which he crossed, but over the 
Gumbhir, the confluence of which is close to 
the ford. 
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BERLO. — A village Id the jagliire or feotl.T.! 
possession of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 28“ 32', long. 70° 5'. 

BRRMA. — A river rising in the states of 
Bunclelcund, in lat. 25°, long. 79° 36’, near the 
town of Logassi, and flowing in a north- 
easterly direction for about eighty miles, prin- 
cipally through the British district of Humeer- 
pore, falls into the Betwa on the right side, in 
lat. 25° 53', long. 79° 59'. 

BERMYA, in the British district of Dacca, 
lleut.-gov, of Bengal, a town 35 miles N. of 
the city of Thicca. Lat. 24° 13', long. 90“ 30'. 

BEROUNDA, or BUllROUNDA, in Bun- 
delcund, a town or stronghold at a difficult 
ghat or pass, by which lies a route from Banda 
to Rewa, 35 miles S.E. of the former, 77 N.W. 
of the latter. It is the principal place of a 
chieftainship, “ posses, sed by a family of the 
Rajbujisee c.aste, and totally unconnected with 
the chieftains of the province. How the 
family obUuned the raj is not ascertainable, 
and the succession does not seem to have 
descende l in a direct line,” On obtaining 
Bupreinat'y in Bundelcuinl, in 1802, by the 
treaty of Bassein, the British government 
found th*^ present family in possession ; and in 
1807 confirmed its chums by a sunnud, or 
written grant. “ The raj is estimated to yield 
45,000 rupees per annum. It compri-ses 275 
square miles, and conUins seventy -five villages, 
with a pojralation of 24,000 souls,” and main- 
t.ains a force of forty horse and 200 foot, with 
one gun. Berounda is in lat. 25° 4', long. 
80" 43'. 

BERUHIBAH. — One of the petty native 
mchals of CutUick which became tributary to 
the Briti.sh upon the conquest of that district 
in 1803. Berurabah Gurh, the principal place, 
is distant W, from Cuttack 38 miles. Lat. 
20° 23', long. 85° 22', 

BESSEUAH, or BTSEORA, in the British 
district of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route, by tiie 
right bank of the Ganges, i'roin Allahabad 
cantonment to th.at of Mirzapoor, 45 miles 
S.E. of the former, IG W. of the latter. It 
has a bazaar, and is well supplied with water. 
Lat. 25° 15', long. 82° 20'. 

BEf^SONA, or BUSSOAH, in the native 
state of Macherry, a small town on the route 
from Delhi to the Rajpoot town of Jeypore, 
50 miles N.E. of latter. It is situ.ate amongst 
some isolated rocky hills rising from a sandy 
plain, .and is surrounded by a strong mud ram- 
part. Lat. 27" 9', long. 7G° 40'. 

BESTHAR, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, two miles N.E. of the left 
bank of the Ganges, 12 S.E. of Cawnpore, 40 
S. W. of Lucknow. Butter estimates its jwpu- 
lation at 4,000, of wliom GOO are Mussulmans. 
Lat. 26° 25', long. 80° 30'. 

BESTJLEE, — A river of Gw.aMor, rising in 
lat. 26° 9', long. 78° 21'.' It flows in a cir- 
cuitous but generally north-easterly direction 


for 63 miles, to lat. 26° 24', long, 79° 1', when 
it falls into the Sijide river. 

BETAUL. — A tow'n in the native state of 
Nepal, distant W. from Khatmandoo 107 
miles, Lat. 27° 37', long. 83° 34'. 

BETAWUD, in the British district of 
Khandeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the river Panjar, 20 miles 
N.E. of Dhoolia. Lat. 21° 8', long. 74° 52'. 

BETHYAN. — A town in the native state 
of Kashmir, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
distant N.W. from Jamoo 33 miles. I^t. 
33° 4', long. 74° 43', 

EETIGANOW, inthedistrict of Ahladganj, 
in the territory of Oude, a village on the left 
bank oi the Ganges, 88 miles S.E. of Cawnpore, 
90 S. of Lucknow. Butter states it to be the 
unhealthiest spot in Southern Oude. Lat. 
25° 42', long. 81° 24'. 

BETOURA, in the British district of 
Tiareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 13 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
' good ; the country open, flat, and cultivated. 
Lat, 28° 28', long. 79^ 22'. 

BETTADAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant W. of Seringapatara 41 
miles. Lat. 12° 29', long. 76° 9'. 

BETTIAH, or BETIYA, in the British 
district of Sarun, lleut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Goruckpoor to Mullye can- 
tonment, 82 miles E. of former, 67 W. of 
latUir. It is the principal place of Champaran, 
or the north-east division of the district, and 
that })ortio]i is thence frequently denominated 
Bettiah. Supplies are abundant here ; and a 
jnile and a half E. of the town is an encamping- 
ground, on a grassy plain. Tieffen thaler, 
mentioning its state about eighty years ago, 
describes it as n iwimlous town, having a large 
fort of masonry, with a ditch and towers, and 
C(»ntainiiig several tanks within its circuit. 
Distant N.W. from Patna 95 miles. Lat. 
26° 46', long. 84° 34'. 

BETWA, or BETWANTI.— A river rising 
in Malwa, in the raj or principality of Bhopal, 
one mile and a half S. of tlie largo tank at the 
town of Bhopal, and in lat. 23° 14', long. 
77° 22'. Erom its source it flows in a south- 
easterly direction, imrallel to the road leading 
from Bhopal to Ho.yingabad, for twenty miles, 
to Suttapoor, whence it takes a north-easterly 
course through the raj for about thirty -five 
^miles, and in lat. 23° 28', hmg. 77° 48', near 
Bid Isa, crosses the northern frontier into the 
terrik)ry of Gwalior, through which it con- 
tinues to flow nearly in the same direction for 
about 115 miles, to lat. 24“ 53', long. 78° l7', 
where it arrives in the province of Bundelcund, 
which it does not leave for the rest of its cir- 
cuitous course of 190 miles to its junction with 
the Jumna at Humeerpoor, in lat. 25° 57', 
long. 80° 1 7' ; its total length of course being 
about 360 miles, generally in a north-easterly 
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direction. Tt receives many small streams 
right and left. Of these, the Bhasan, the 
principal, falls into it on the right side, in lat. 
26“ 48', long. 79° 28'; the Jamni eighty miles 
higher up, on the same side ; and still higher 
up, the l^ena. The route from Neemuch to 
Saugor crosses it near Bhilsa by a good ford ; 
fifty miles lower down, or more north-east, it 
is also crossed by the route from Goonah to 
Saugor, and it has there a “bed 220 yards 
wide ; bottom rock and stone ; banks sloping 
at the ghat (ford ) ; stream thirty yards wide, 
and two deep again, ninety miles further 
down, and in lat, 25“ 23', long. 78° 46', by the 
route from Agra to Saugor, where it has a bed 
600 yards wide, full of rocks and loose stones ; 
and 110 miles farther down, by the circuitous 
course of the river, and in lat. 26° 62', long. 
79° O'/, by the route from Banda to Calpee, 
where it has a “ bed 660 yards, and stream in 
the dry season 1 80 yards wide ; bottom sand 
and gravel.” Jacquemont, who saw it in the 
beginning of spring, or dry season, states it to 
be then, at iJs junction with the Jumna, half 
a mile wide, and in some parts not fordable, 
lie styles it an enormous river, being during the 
periodical rains from one to two miles wide, 
with a current of six, seven, or nine miles an 
hour. It is, however, not navigable in any 
])art of its course. Baber erroneously states 
that it falls into the Ganges. 

BEVVAR, in the British district of Hum- 
ineipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Banda to Calpee, 35 
miles N.W. of former. It has a bazaar, and 
is well supplied with water. Lat, 26° 46', 
long. 80°. 

BEWTJR, in the British district Mynpooree, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, is a small town half a mile from 
the right bank of tbo Kali Nadi (east), on the 
route from the cantonment of Futtehgurh to 
that of Mynpooree, and 15 miles E, of the 
latter. It hits a bazaar, and water is plentiful. 
The country is low, level, and cultivated. Lat. 
27° 13', long. 79“ 21'. 

BEYLA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of BomWy, distant N.E. from 
Bhooj 75 miles. Lat. 23° 50', long. 70° 40'. 

BEYLA, in British district Sarun, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
llinapoor to Khatmandoo, 106 miles N. of 
former, 91 S. of latter. Lat. 26° 52', long. 
84° 52'. 

BEYLE H.— See Belau. 

BEYPOOR, or BAIPOOR, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
seaport, situate at the north aide of the estuary 
of the Sharapoya, or river of Bey])Oor, which 
rises in the Western Ghats. Vessels drawing 
fourteen feet water may, when the tide is in, 
be floated over the bar hv means of casks ; and 
within there is good (lepth of water. The 
situation of the town is very beautiful, but it 
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has little trade, except in timber, the greater 
part of the teak, the growth of the forests on 
the ghats to the eastward, being floated down 
the river for exportation at this place. This 
circumstance induced some projectors to pre- 

are accommodations for building ships of war 

ere ; but the small depth of water on the bar 
rendered the selection absurd for such a pur- 
pose. With similar views saw-mills were con- 
structed here, but wind, which was employed 
as the motive power, was found too precarious 
and feeble for the purpose. From the great 
abundance of wood for fuel, steam might 
obviously be advantageously employed for this 
purpose ; and competent judges are of opinion 
that there are encouraging indications of coal 
on the banks of the river below high-water 
mark. Iron-ore is found in the neighbourhood, 
and smelted at the iron-works established here. 
Purchases of the article have recently been 
made by tbe government for the service of the 
gun-carriage department, and favourable re- 
ports of its quality transmitted to the home 
authorities. When connected with the city of 
Madras by the railway now under construction, 
Beypoor will doubtless become a thriving port. 
Distance S.E. from Cannanore 66 miles, from 
Bombay 570, from Calicut six. Lat. 11° lO', 
long. 76° 61'. 

BEYPOOR. — A river deriving its origin 
from the Neilgherry Mountains. The head of 
this stream is formed by the drainage of the 
elevated tabular mass of hills wliich occur to 
the north-west of the group at Neddiwuttum ; 
and though it descends the face of the hills at 
no great distance from the fall of the Moyaar, 
tbe intervention of a sharp spur diverts its 
course into an exactly opposite direction, 
forcing it over the ridge called the Carcoor or 
Yellaiiiullay Hills, to find its way to its em- 
bouchure on the western coast at Beypoor, 
near Calicut, 

BEYREAH, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 58 
miles N.E. of Ghazeepoor. Lat, 25° 44', long. 
84° 32'. 

BEYRUDONI. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 120 miles. Lat. 16° 16', long. 
77° 10'. 

BEYT, or BET, in Guzerat, or territory of 
the Guicowar, an island at the entrance of a 
bay, an inlot of the Gulf of Cutch, and indent- 
ing the north-east coast of the district of Oka- 
mundul, in the iieninsula of Kattywar. The 
castle or fort, formerly called Kullorkot, is on 
the west side of the island, and is compact and 
imposing, having lofty massive towers mounted 
with iron ordnance, and with its narrowest and 
most efficient face towards the water. It for- 
merly belonged to a Rajpoot jnrate, but now 
belongs to the Guicowar. The whole island 
singularly abounds with temples and shrines 
in honour of Crishna ; and the population, 
principally consisting of Brahmins, is mainly 
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sii pported by the resort of pilgrims. Th e place 
is also called Sankhodwara, or “ the Door of 
the Shell a great number of fine couch shells 
being obtained from the various banks oflF the 
shore, and exported to all parts of the world, 
principally for the purpose of being carved into 
ornaments. The fort is distant from Ahmed- 
abad, W., 225 miles; Baroda, 265. Lat. 
22" 28', long. 69" Ky. 

BE2rWARRA, in the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Guntoor to Ellore, 20 miles 
N.E. of the former. The trunk-road from 
Madras to Calcutta is by the ferry of Bezwarra, 
which is well provided with the means of 
transit. Lat. 16" SI', long. 80" 41'. 

BHADARSA, in the district of Pachham- 
rat, territory of Oude, a town nine miles S. of 
Faizabad, 75 E. of Lucknow, situate on the 
river Tons (eastern). Here is an eleemosynary 
establishment with an annual income of 15,000 
rupees, the endowment of the nawaub vizier 
Asaf ud Daulah. The establishment is under 
the care of a Seiad, or descendant of Fatima, 
and the proceeds of the endowment are dis- 
tributed indiscriminately among Mussulman 
and Hindoo religious mendicants. According 
to Butter, the population of the place is 5,000, 
of whom 2,000 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26" 38', 
long. 82" 8'. 

BHADER. — ^A river rising in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, about lat. 
22" 10', long. 71° 18', and flowing in a south- 
westerly direction for 135 miles, falls into the 
Indian Ocean near the town of Poorbunder, in 
hit 21" 38', long. 69" 46'. 

BHADINYA, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town on the right bank of 
the river Goomtee, 15 miles S.E. of Sultanpoor 
cantonment, 98 S.E. of Lucknow. Here is a 
ruined fort, formerly held out, by a refractory 
zemindar or landholder, against the officers of 
the Oude government, two of whom were killed 
in the attempt to take it. The British troops 
under Colonel Faithful! subsequently captured 
it, and gave it up to the government of Oude, 
through the supineness of which the zemindar 
was allowed to reoccupy and repair it. An 
officer of the Oude government succeeded in 
taking it in 1836, when it was dismantled ; 
and since that time it has remained in ruins. 
After the destruction of the fort, the cultivators 
of the surrounding country emigrated in great 
numbers. Butter estimates the population at 
2,000, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26° 10', long. 82" 18'. 

BHADOWEA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
8.W. from Gwalior 110 miles. Lat. 24° 47', 
long. 77" 28'. 

BHADREZ, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
^Imeer, and 12 miles N.W. of the latter. It 
is situate at the eastern base of a range of [ 
rocky hills, stretching about twenty miles iu a | 


direction from north-west to south-east. The 
road in this part of the route is sandy and 
uneven. Lat. 26" 62', long. 71° 16'. 

BHADRI, in the district Ahladganj, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town close to the south-east 
frontier, towards the British district of Allah- 
abad. Jag Mohun Singh, the zemindar or 
landholder of this place and of the surrounding 
country, held out against the Oude govern- 
ment, until in 1834 all the disposable forces of 
the kingdom, with 100 pieces of artillery, were 
brought against him. Attempting to escape 
with ten cannon across the Ganges, he was 
overtaken, killed, and his head carried off in 
triumph : the estate, however, was given to 
his son. Distant N. of Allahabad 22 miles, 
S.E. of Lucknow 90. Lat. 25" 47', long. 
81" 45'. 

BHADRINATH. — See Badrinath, 

BHADU. — A town in the native state of 
Kashmeer, or possessions of Gholab Singh, 
distant E. from Jamoo 36 miles. Ijat. 32° 30', 
long. 76" 86'. 

BHAGA PURANA, in Sirhlnd, a village 
on the route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 43 
miles S.E. of the former town. It is supplied 
with water from three wells, each 150 feet 
deep. The surrounding country is wild, and 
overrun with jungle. The road is in general 
good, but in a few places sandy and heavy. 
Distant N. W, from Calcutta 1,081 miles. Lat, 
30° 40', long. 75° 5'. 

BHAGEERE'TTEE. — The name by which 
the Ganges is designated in the upper part of 
its course. 'The stream first issues from the 
mountains of Gurwhal, in lat. 30" 54', long. 
79° 7', and holds a direction north-west to 
Gangotvi, and thence to Bhairogati, W’here it 
receives the Jahnuvi. The course of the united 
stream is then south-westerly to Sookhce, 
where it breaks through the “ Himalaya 
Proper.” After a further course of ninety 
miles, during which it is joined by the Julkar 
and the Ehillung, it unites at Deoprag, in lat. 
30° S', long. 78' 39', with the Aluknunda, and 
from this confluence the stream is called the 
Ganges. Upwards of 1,000 miles below 
Hurdwar, where the Ganges first enters the 
plains, it throws off an extensive branch, 
which is regarded by Hindoos as the genuine 
stream of the sacred river ; for the particulars 
of which see Bhagruttee. 

BHAGELKHUND.— See Eewa. 

BHAGMARA, in the British district of 
Darning, province of Assam, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the route from Bisnath to 
Luckimpoor, 1 0 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
26° 49', long. 93° 12'. 

BHAGEU'TTEE, — A large branch of the 
Ganges, and regarded by the natives as the 
genuine stream of the sacred river, which at 
Jagotnathpur, in lat. 24° 40', long. 88" 7', 
separates into two branches, the right, or 
I western, being denominated the Bhagnitteo, 
the eastern bearing the name of Podda, and 
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conveying tbo grentest volume of the water to 
form a junction by various channels with the 
Brahmapootra. Taking a course very sinuous, 
but generally south, for 135 miles, it at Nad- 
dya, in lat. 23° 25', long, 88° 22*, unites with 
the river of Jeilinghee, an offset of the Ganges, 
rent off from the main stream more to the 
£jast. The united stream flowing by Calcutta 
to the sea is called the Hoogly. Through this 
channel the passage made to Rajmahal and 
the North-West Provinces is 177 miles less 
than that hy tha Soonderbunds passage, more 
to the east ; and bonce is followed for the 
^'Ater part of the year ; but in spring, the 
depth of W'ater being reduced to one foot, 
navigation of large craft through this channel 
is at that season precluded. It is by EennoU 
denominated the Cossimbazar river, from the 
eircumstance of its flowing by that place. 

BHAGUL.— See Baguu 

BHAGULPOKE. — A British district under 
the lieu t. -gov. of Itengal, and named from its 
principal place. It is boiinded on the north 
by tSe kingdom of Ncpaul and the British 
district of Puruea ; on the east by the districts 
of Pumea and Maldah ; on the south by the 
British district of Beerbhoora ; and on the 
west by the British districts of Monghyr and 
Tirhoot. It lies between lat. 24" 17' — 26° 20', 
long. 86“ 15' — 88° 3'; is 150 miles in length 
from north to south, and 108 in breadth, and 
has an area of 5,806 square miles, Tlie dis- 
trict is intersected hy tlie Ganges, which, run- 
ning west and east, divides it into two parts, 
the northeni division being in extent about a 
fourth of the whole. The other rivers which 
intersect or skirt the district are the Gogaree, 
and the Douse or Ejara. On the south side of 
the Ganges, numerous torrents of great size 
rush down from the hills during the rains, and 
discharge themselves into that river ; but 
though their channels are in general of great 
width, they becoTue devoid of water during the 
dry season. Bhagulpore being nearly inter- 
tropical, and the elevation above the sia incon- 
siderahle. the heat in the dry sciison, comyirising 
B})ring and the early part of summer, is great, 
and more so in the hills than in the plains, the 
reflection of the sun’s mys, and radiation of 
heat from tlic rocks of the highlands, greatly 
increasing the teni])ei’aturc. 'The winters are 
mild, though slight frosts sometimes occur, and 
ice is occasionally obtained hy exjtosing boiled 
water to the night air. The winds prevailing 
from February to June bring arjdity ; those 
which prevail during the remainder of the year 
are moister; but, altogether, the climate is 
drier here than in the tracts more to the north 
and cast. The periodical rains of the close of 
the summer and early part of autumn are 
heavy. Wild elophantB infest the wood.s and 
jungly valleys of the hills in the eastern and 
south-eastern parts of the district, and issuing 
thence, commit great nivagcs among the crop.s. 
The rhinoceros is sometimes met with . Wild 
luigs aie most numerous and troublesome on 


the northern side of the Ganges. The gaur, 
or gayal, a g^t bovine qnadmped, is some- 
times met with. There are besides, the wild 
buffalo, the nylgau (Antilope picta), various 
other species of antelopes, doer, porcupines, 
monkeys in great numbers, and hares. The 
beasts of prey are tigers, leopards, bears, 
hyaenas, wolves, jackals, foxes. Of birds there 
are cranes, peafowl, parrots, paroquets, par- 
tridges, quails, ortolans, ducks, teal, and 
snipes. The boa constrictor, or some other 
huge snake, lurks in the rocky recesses of the 
jungles, but it is not dreaded by the natives, 
who state that it preys on deer and wild swine. 
Venomous serpents are, however, very nume- 
rous, and, if native report may be trusted, 
destroy annually a very considerable number of 
individuals. In the Ganges, and other large 
streams, both the hlunt-snouted crocodile and 
the long-snouted are numerous. Large tor- 
toises abound, some being five or six feet in 
length. Fish are abundant, and many are of 
fine quality. Tbo trade of the fisherman is 
pursued by numbers, according to Buchanan 
amounting to many thousands. Honey-bees 
abound in the woods, and their produce is 
largely gathered, but consumed by the people 
on the spot, and not made an article of com- 
merce. nice is the staple crop ; next in im- 
portance is wheat ; then barley, maize, maniya 
(Eleusine corocana), various kinds of millet, 
jow'ar (Holcus Sorghum), bajra (Holcus spica- 
tus), oil-seeds and pulse in great abundance 
and variety, and cucurbitaceous plants. The 
potato is cultiv.ate(l to a corisidemble extent, 
as also are carrots, onions, asparagus, and 
some other Euroj>ean esculent vegetables 
during the cool season. The sugar-cane is 
widely cultivated, and thrives remarkably 
well ; cotton and indigo are grown largely, 
and are of good quality ; the o])ium -poppy and 
tobacco receive little attention ; kusum or 
safflower, for dyeing, is an important object of 
culture, as is til e jujube, being used as food for 
the lac-producing insect. Iron-mining and 
smelting are carried on. The principal manu- 
factures are glass, pottery, works in gold, silver, 
copper, .and iron, tanning and slioemaking, 
cotton-.spinning and weaving, dyeing to con- 
siderable extent, silk -winding and weaving ; 
but much of the manufacturing industry of the 
district has decayed before the competition of 
British manufactures. A few years since, 
search was made for coal, ami though some 
was found, it was of such inferior quality as to 
discourage the pursuit. The population ia 
shited at 2,000,000, of whom the Mussulmans 
are reputed to be about twenty-three in the 
hundred, the remainder being Brahminists. 
Ilie civil establishment is located at the town 
of Bhagulfiore, and comprises alxjut eleven 
Europeans, with a considerable staff of native 
functionaries. The eastern portion of the dis- 
trict is traversed by the East -Indian Hallway. 

The territory of Ifliagulpore, considered to 
have been originally part of the great realm of 
Magadha, bwame part of the Mnhoiuedan 
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kingdom of Gour, and, subsequently subju- 
gHted nominally by Akber, was by him de- 
clared part of the dominions of the monarch 
of Pellii. In 1763, Cossim Ali attempted to 
make a stand against the British forces at 
Udanala, in the south-eastern part of this 
province ; but his intrenchments were forced 
with great slaughter, and all within them fell 
into the hands of the victors. It passed to the 
Bast-India Company by the grant of Shah 
Alum, emperor of Delhi, in 1765. 

BHAGULPORE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, a town 
on the right bank of the Ganges, here seven 
miles in width during the rains. It lies on the 
route from Berhampore to Dinapore, 150 miles 
north-west of the former, 143 east of the 
latter. Though represented to be two miles 
in length, ana a mile in width, it is a poor 
place, consisting of scattered market-places, 
meanly built, and, owing to the declivities of 
the ground, very inconveniently situated. It 
is, however, ornamented by many handsome 
houses ot European residents, and also by 
mo>que8. There is also a Rojiiish chapel. 
The cavalry barnicks are now only occasionally 
occupied; but four miles from them are the 
barracks of a native corps formed of the high- 
landers of the Rajmahal wilds. There are also 
a court of justice aud a jail, "a very neat 
and creditable building,” and which luus lately 
been well ventilated and otherwise improved. 
A n educational institution, in which English 
instruction is afi'orded, has been established in 
the town by tho British government. The 
number of [mpil.s in 1852 amounted to 115. 
Adjacent to tho town are the Cleveland monu- 
ments, erected to tlie memory of a meritoiious 
civil functionary of that Tiame, who filled the 
office of judge and magistrate about the year 
1780 ; one in the Hindoo style, raised by 
native subscription ; the other erected at the 
cost of the E;wt-India Company. In the 
vicinity are two round towers, each about 
seventy feet high. The names of their foundei-s 
are unknown, as are also the era and object of 
their erection ; but they closely resemble the 
pip-ethi-a, so numerous in Affghanistan, Persia, 
and Syria, as well as the round towers of Ire- 
laud. The site of the ancient Palibothra has 
been conjectured to be contiguous to this town. 
Bhagulpore is disiant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Berhampoor and Moorahedabad, 268 miles ; 
by the course of the Ganges, 326. Lat- 25® 1]', 
long. 87°. 

BHAGULPORE, in the British district of 
Goruckporo (N.W. Provinces), a small town 
which formerly gave name to a i)ergunnah or 
subdivision. It is situate on the left bank of 
the river Ghoghra, and was reported by Bu- 
chanan to contain a hundred and twenty-five 
huts, but to be neater, cleaner, and more 
thriving than moat native towns of its size. 
One of the streets is wide, and has a row of 
sheds for the hucksters on the market-days, j 
Many of the huts are very neatly roofed witli 


tiles. It is said to have been the birth-pbvee 
and rofidcnce of Parasu Rama, an incarnation 
of Vishnu, aud highly famed in Hindoo legen- 
dary lore. In the neighbourhood are several 
ruins, but none that would seem worthy of so 
extrraordinary a personage. A stone pillar, 
attributed by some to Parasu Rama, by others 
to Bhim, the son of Panda, is generally popu- 
larly knowTi by the name of the Staff (lath). 
Bhagulpore is 50 miles S.E. of the cantonment 
of Goruckpore. Lat. 26° 10', long. 83° 52'. 
BHAGW ANGOLA. — See Bogwa-Nuola.. 

BHAGWEE, in Central India, in the 
jaghire of Jujhnr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Rohtuk 
to Narnol, and 25 miles S. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 35', long. 76® 27', 

BHAINEE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Simla, aud 72 miles 
S.E. of the former place. Distant N.W, from 
Calcutta 1,098 miles. Lat. 30° 35', long. 
76° 36'. 

BH AIROG ATI, in Gurwhal, the confluence 
of the river Jalmevi with the Bhageerettee, as 
the Ganges is called in the ui)per part of its 
course. Hodgson de.scribes it as “a most 
terrific and really awful-looking place," and 
adds, tli.at he liad seen nothing to be eom()ared 
with it in horror and extravagance. Both 
rivers are confined within high perpendicular 
walls of solid granite, and in the acute angle 
formed hy the confluence a lofty massive rock 
projects downwards between the streams like 
an enormous wedge. The Jahnevi, the larger 
stream, is beautifully clear, with a bluish 
tinge ; the Bhageerettee of a dingy hue, 
Hodgson compares tliia scene ol terrific subli- 
mity to “the appearance that the ruins of a 
Gothic cathedral might have to a spectator 
within them, 8upi>osmg that thunderbolts or 
earthquakes hati rifted it>4 lofty and mas-sy 
towers, spires, and buttresses ; the parts left 
standing might then, iu miniature, give an idea 
of the rocks of Bhairogliati.” The Ehagee- 
rettee, where forty-five feet wide and rather 
deep, is traversecl by a sanga or wooden 
bridge, sixty feet above the stream. Hence 
is the name of the place, signifying the ghat 
or pass of Bhairo, some mythological peraon- 
age, worshipped in a small temple near tho 
spot. Elevation above the sea 8,511 feet. 
Lat. 31® 2!, long. 78° 54', 

BHAIRO WAL, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Beas river, 31 miles S.E. of the 
town of Amritsir. Lat. 31® 26', long. 76° 14'. 

BHAKURI, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, seven miles N.W. 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is in many places heavy, and confined 
between sand-drifts ; the country is open, 
sandy, and partially cultivated, ijat. 27® 59', 
long. 78° 3'. 
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BHAliKEE, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on a fltreain a feeder of 
the river Manjera, distant fix)m the city of 
Hyderabad, N.W., 98 mileg. Xiat. 18° 3', 
long. 77° 17'. 

BHALOD, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town on the left or south bank of 
the river Nerbudda, 35 miles S. of Earoda, 55 
N, of Surat. I^t. 21° 48', long, 73° 15'. 

BHALOT. — ^A town in the Rajpoot terri- 
tory of Shekawutee, distant S.W. from Delhi 
82 miles. Lat. 28° Ky, long. 76° 6'. 

BHALTHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jhalawar, distant E. from Neeinuch 100 
miles. Lat. 24" 17', long. 7G° 30'. 

BHAMANIKHERA, in the British district 
of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the rout© from Delhi to Muttra, 
and 47 miles 8. of the former city. The 
vicinity, now ill cultivated, appears to have 
been once populous and prosperous, as it 
abounds in the remains of small mosques and 
ornamented tombs. Water is supplied from 
tanks and wells, and supplies are procurable 
from the surrounding country. 3’be rfWid i)i 
this part of the route is good, Lat. 28° 4', 
long. 77° 24'. 

BHAMGITRH. — A. town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or Sciiidia’s possessions, dis- 
tant 8.E. from Mhow 72 miles, Lat. 21° 43', 
long. 76° 3.5', 

BHAMONCALLEE, in the British district 
of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Jeasore to Fureedpore, 12 miles 
N.E, of the Ibrmcr. Lat. 23° 15', long-. 
89° 21'. 

BHAMON, or BHAMTJNNAGRA, in the 
British district of Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Khasgunj, from Bareilly to Allyghur c.anton- 
ment, and 30 railed} 8.E. of the latter, .56 N.E. 
of Delhi. The road in this part of the route 
is generally good, but in some places heavy ; 
the country open and partially cultivated, 
Lat. 27° 51 , long. 78° 34'. 

BHANDGK. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, distant 8. from Nagpoor 70 miles. 
Lat. 20° 8', long. 79° 12'. 

BHANEYRGH, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 33 miles N.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is tolerably good, the 
country open and well cultivated. Lat. 27° 54', 
long, 77° 54'. 

BHANGGRIL — A town in the Rajf>oot 
state of Alwur, distant S.W. from Alwnr 38 
miles. Lat. 27° 7', long. 76° 22'. 

BHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ; 
a small town 58 miles N.W. ol the cJintonment ' 
of Goruckpoor. Buchanan states the number ; 
of its houses at 100 ; and consequently, allow- 


ing five persons to each, the population may 
be estimated at 600, Lat. 27° 6', long. 82° 87 . 

BHANPOORA, in territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar’s lamily, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 60 miles E. of 
former, 60 8. of latter. It is situate on the 
river Rewa, at the base of a ridge of hills, and 
has a fort built of stone, but not finished. 
“'There is a fine palace in the inside, which is 
also unfinished. Both of the.se were com- 
menced by Jeswunt Row Holkar, of whom 
there is a beautiful cut-marble statue in the 
palace ; and on the walls and gateway are 
several figures of animals of various descrip- 
tions. The city is surrounded by a wall." It 
is the principal place of a pergunnah contain- 
ing seventy villages. Population 20,000. 
Elevation above the sea 1,344 feet, Lat. 
24° 30', long. 75° 45'. 

BHANPOOR THAN A, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Jfrovinces, a town on the left bank of the 
Koana river, 49 miles N.W. of Goruckpoor. 
Lat. 26° 59', long. 82° 43'. 

BHANRA, in the district of SoolUnpoor, 
territory of Oude, a village a mile from the 
right bank of the river Goomtee, five miles 
N.W. of Sooltanpoor cantonment, 77 8.E. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates its jiopulation at 
400, all Hindoos. Lat. 26° 20', long. 82° 4'. 

BHANSTON. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, distant E. from Kotali 60 
miles. Lat. 25° 7', long, 76° 49'. 

BHAOON, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Anoopshuhur to 
Meerut, and 20 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
28" 38', long. 78° 1'. 

BHAPOORUH, or BOPRU, in the British 
district of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Delhi to Kurnool, and 46 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 29° 14', long. 77° 4'. 

BHARATGANJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route by the Kuttra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 40 miles S.E. of the former city. It has a 
bazaar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is rather 
good, the country level, well cultivated, and 
studded with small villages. Lat. 25° 4', long. 
82° 15'. 

BHARAWAS, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Delhi to Kewari, and 
50 miles S.W, of the former. It has a small 
bazaar ; there is water from wells, and sup- 
plies are procurable from the vicinity of 
Rewari, five miles distant. The old canton- 
ment of Rewari is a mile N.W. of Bhara was. 
The road in this part of the route is good, the 
adjacent country open. Lat. 28° 8', long. 
76° 39'. 
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BH ARERA> in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vilhigo on the route from Futtehgurh to the 
cantontiient of Shajehanpoor, and 15 miJes 
S.W. of the latter. The road in this part of 
the route is indifferent, the couutry open, 
level, and partially cultivated. Lat. 27“ 4G', 
long. 79“ 60'. 

BTJ AROLE, in the British district of MjnD' 
pooree, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a I 
small town or village on the route from ihe 
city of Agra to the cantonment of Mynpooiee, 
and 23 miles W. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is laid under w.ater to 
the depth of from one to three feet during the 
periodical rains in the latter part of summer, 
at other times it is tolerably good. The 
country is fl.at and partially cultivated. Lat. 
27“ 8', long. 78“ 46'. 

BHASEYPOOR, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 28 miles 
N.E. from Mozufferpoor, 32 miles N.W. of 
Durbunga. Lat. 26“ 30', long. 85“ 39', 

BHASOUR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, and 36 miles 
•S. of the latter town. It is situate in a 
couutry with a slightly undulating surface, 
moderately fertile ami partially cultivated. 
The road in this part of the route is generally 
good, but liable to become miry in heavy 
rains. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,074 
miles. Lat. 30“ 25', long. 76“. 

BHATGONCr, in the native state of Nepanl, 
one of the chief towns of the kingdom, and the 
favourite residence of the Brahmins of tlie 
country. “Its i)iil,ace and buildings in gene- 
ral are of more striking appearance ; and its 
streets, if not much wider, are at all events 
much cleaner than those of Khatmaiidoo.” 
I^t, 27“ 37', long. 85“ 22'. 

BHATNEER. — See Buutneer. 

BHA’rriES, — See Bhutteeana. 

BHAUBEIR. — A small di.strict in the 
north-west of Gnzerat, having a jtopiilation 
composed entirely of coolies. Jt is bounded 
on the north by Deodur ; on the south by 
Ratlhunpore ; on the east by Therwarra ; and 
on tlie west by Snnrgaiim, It is about fourteen 
miles long and twelve broad, ami consists of a 
flat jungle-country ; the soil being principally 
sandy, and producing only one crop of the 
commoner grains yearly. The pojmlation 
does not exceed 500 ; and the revenue is little 
more than 1,200 rupees. Eour-fiftha of the 
p<^puIatjon are described as armed men. Tlie 
district pays no tribute to any government. 
It beuime connected with the Ilritish govern- 
ment in 1819, upon the expulsion of the Kosas 
from Guzerat ; and a further agreement was 
eulered into in 1826. The policy observed 
tow’aids it ia that of non- Interference with its 
internal affairs, but control in its external 
relations, which are sui^rintended by the 
government of Bombay. Tlie town of Bhaubeir 
p 


is distant W. from Deesa 39 nules, Lat. 
24“ 7 ', long. 71“ 30', 

BHAUBRA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Jabboah, distant S.W. from 
Jabboah 18 miles. liat, 22“ 33', long. 
74“ 25'. 

BHAUGULPORE. — See Buaoulpore. 

BHAEL, in the British district of Khsn- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
left bank of the Ginia, 81 miles E. of Malli- 
gaum, Lat. 20“ 35', long. 75“. 

BHAWALPOOR, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Allahabad, and 24 miles S.E. ol the 
former. Lat. 26“ 34', long. 79“ 22'. 

BIIAWULPOOR.— See BaHawulpoob. 

BHAWUR.— See Jaunsab. 

BHAYNSEEA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-goV. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Nanakmathand Ruder- 
poor, from tbe town of Pillibheet to that of 
Kasheepoor, 23 miles S.E, ol the latter. Lat. 
29“ 2 ', long. 79“ 19'. 

EHEEAMOW, or BETIMOW, in the 
British district of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the right bank 
of tlie Ganges, 10 miles N. ot the town ot 
Futtehpoor. Lat. 26“ 3’, long. 80“ 51'. 

BHEEGA, in the British district of Ram- 
gur, lieut.'gov. of Bengal, a town on the main 
trunk-road from Calcutta to Benares, 30 miles 
N. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24“ 24', long. 
85“ 20'. 

1 IHEEKUNGIIAM. — A town in tbe native 
state of Indoor, or territory of Holkar’s Urally, 
distant S. from Indoor 60 miles. Lat. 21“ 51', 
long. 76° 8'. 

BHEELS. — See Catvpeish. 

BHEELWARA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeepoor, distant S, from Aj nicer 
SOmile.s, Lat. 25“ 20', long. 74“ 44'. 

BIIEEMAR., in tbe Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a vilkige on the route from Pokhurn to 
Balmcr, and 56 miles N. of the latter. It is a 
prosperous little place, inhabited by Charuns, 
a singular Kjijpoot tribe, combining the avoca- 
tionc of priestcraft and trade, and retaining by 
tbeir artifices a wonderful influence over their 
superstitious countrymen. Water is obtained 
from two wells about 180 foot deep. The road 
eastw’ard, or towards Pokhurn, is good, but in 
the other directiou indifferent. Lat. 26“ 19', 
long. 71“ 33'. 

BHEEM GHORA, in the British district of 
Saharunpoor, a place of Hindoo pilgrimage, 
about a m’do north-east of Hurdwar. It is in 
a small '■ccoas of tho mountain bounding the 
Debra Doon on the south, and in a porpon- 
dicular rock aliout 350 feet higli. Hero is a 
kunda or pool supplied with water from a 
small branch of the Ganges, and frequented by 
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pilgrims to practise the ablation which they 
consider efiftcacious to wash away their Bins. 
According to the legend, Bheema was posted 
here to prevent the Ganges foom taking 
another course. Immediately above the bath 
is a small cave or artificial excavation in the 
rock. It is pointed out as a miraculous in- 
denture made by the kick of the horse on 
which Bheema was mounted, and though only 
five feet square, affords shelter to a fakir. 
Baper states that bis associate, Webb, took 
the height of Bbeoma Ghora, and found it to 
be 407 feet ; but as the Kunda is supplied 
with water from one of “the small channels 
of the river,” it must be almost exactly on the 
same level as the Ganges, if by the expression 
of “the river” that great stream be meant. 
Perhaps the elevation ascertained by Webb is 
that of the summit of Bheema Ghora above the 
river. Hurdwar is 1,024 feet above the sea, 
Lat. 29'^ 58', long. 78° 14'. 

BHEENDAH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodoypoor, distant S.E, from Oodey- 
poor 30 miles. Lat. 24° 29', long, 74° 16'. 

EHEENMAL. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joud- 
pore 100 miles. Lat. 25° 5', long. 72" 20'. 

BHEENPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Hyderabad 1G7 miles. Lat. 19° 40', long. 
78° 35'. 

BHEER. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from Hyder- 
abad 20G miles. Lat, 19°, long. 75° 55'. 

BHEERJORA, in the British district of 
Goalpara, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 21 
miles N.W, from Goalpara, 95 miles N.E. of 
Rungpore. Lat. 26° 27', long. 90° 32'. 

BHEERNAGUR, in the British district of 
Pumeah, licut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of tlie river Coosy, 29 miles N.W. 
of Purneah. Lat. 25° 59', long, 87“ 10'. 

BHEETAH, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, Jieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mirzapore to Banda, 
11 miles S. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
81° 52'. 

BIIEKORAEE, iu the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Po- 
khurn to Balmer, and 32 miles S. of the former. 
It is inhabited by Charuns, a tribe of Rajpoots, 
w’ho by priestcraft have acquired an extja- 
ordinary influence over their countrymen. 
There are about a hundred houses, genejally 
8upj)lied with water fi-om a large tank, wliich 
falls in. the dry season, and then recourse is 
had to two wells, one of fresh, the other of 
brackish water. There is a small fort or tower 
for the defence of the village. The road is 
tolerable on the north, or towards Pokhurn, 
but in the other direction sandy and bad. 
Lat. 26° 30', long. 71“ 50'. 

BHENTPOOR, in the British district of 
Pooroe, liout.-gov. of Bt;ngal, a town nine miles 


W. of Juggnrnaut, 47 miles S. of Cuttack. 
Lat, 19° 50', long. 85° 47'. 

BHERACOLE. — One of the petty native 
states on the south-west frontier of Bengal. 
It contains an area of about 200 square miles, 
and its centre is in lat. 21° 5', long. 84° 20'. 

BHEREE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 29', long. 75° 56'. 

BHETAEE. — town in the native state of 
Nepal, distant W. from Khatmandoo 132 
miles. Lat. 27° 46', long. 83° 10'. 

BHEWANNEE, or BOWANI, in the 
British district of Rohtuck, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town with a fort, which 
was taken by the British in 1809, in conse- 
quence of hostile acts committed by the chief 
who possessed it. The population is i-eturued 
at 29,442. Lat. 28“ 45', long. 76° 14'. 

BHEWNDY, in ilie British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Bombay to Nassiek, 29 miles N.E. 
of the former. The town is supplied with 
water by means of an aqueduct constructed by 
the inhabitants, the government having con- 
tributed 5001. in aid of its cost. The popula- 
tion and mercantile importance of this phace 
arc officially stated to ho on the increase. 
Lat. 19° 19', long. 73" 9'. 

BiriDANWALA, in Sirhind, a village 
situate on a high bank, beneath which flows a 
large ofiset of the Sutlej, issuing from that 
river on the left, a short distance below its 
junction with the Eeas. About three miles 
below the junction is a ghat, communicating 
with Harikepatau, in the Punjaub, and dis- 
tinguished as being an important chaunel of 
traffic. Lieutenant M.ackeson thus describes 
the scene ; — “ Thirty- two boats, with three 
men to each, w^ere unceasingly employed from 
morn to night in transporting loaded hackeries 
and beasts of burthen of every description 
across the river. I observed little difiFerence 
one day from another ; it was a scene of con- 
stant activity and bustle.” Bhidauwala is 
within the territory formerly belonging to the 
lAlawala Sikh chief, one of those under the 
control and protection of the British, but who, 
flailing in his allegiance, incurred the penalty 
of forfeiture of his dominions. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,167 miles. Lat. 31° 10', 
long. 75°. 

BHIKAREEPOOR, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Peto- 
ragurh, and 40 miles N.E. of the former. 
Water and supplies for troops are here abun- 
dant. The road in this part of the route is 
bad ; the country level, open, $nd cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 42', long. 79° 52'. 

BHILKHET, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting-place on the route from Pillihheet to 
Pefcoragurh cantonment, 62 miles N.E. of the 
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former. It is situate on the river Ludhia, here 
fordable, and on the bank of which is encamp- 
ing-ground for a regiment. Supplies must be 
collected from the adjacent country, as there 
is no village. The road to the south-west, or 
towards Pillibheet, is bad, atony, and has a 
steep declivity ; in the other direction, or 
towards the north-east, it is better, but with 
steep ascent. Lat. 29" 11', long. 80° 6'. 

BHILLUKG, in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a considerable feeder of the Btiagee- 
rettee, as the Ganges is called in the up{>or 
part of its course. It rises in lat. 30° 48', 
long. 78" 55', and taking a south-westerly 
course of about fifty miles, falls into the 
Bhageerettee on the left side, in lat. 30° 23', 
long. 78° 31', The elevation of the confluence 
is 2,278 feet above the sea. Raper, who 
crossed it by means of a jhula or rope- bridge, 
al>out five miies above the mouth, found the 
stream there, in the beginning of May, be- 
tween sixty and seventy feet wide. It abounds 
with fish, called by Moorcroft trout, which 
are taken by snaring. Herbert estimates the 
lengili of .’ourae of the continuous stream of 
the Bhillung and the part of the Bhageerettee 
below the confluence, measured from the 
source of the former to the point at which the 
lalter p.a.ssea into the pbains near Hurdwar, 
at a ljundrod and fifty miles. More recent 
information leads to the conclusion that this 
estimate i.s in excess of the true ilistance, which 
may be computed .at one lumdred and twenty 
miles. Tlie Bhillung is considered a sricred 
btreatii by the Hindoos. 

BHILSA, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
the ]iossesHioiiR of Scindia’s family, a town the 
priiici](al place of a pergunnah of the same 
name. It is situate on a trap rock on the right 
or eastern bank of the river Betwa, and has a 
fort, inclosed by a wall of stone, furnished 
with square towens and a ditch. The suburb 
outside has some spacious streets, containing 
good liouses. Here is a gun, “measuring nine- 
teen fiiet and a half in length, with a bore of 
ten inches, in elegant proportions, and highly 
orn.'imentcd. It is of the finest brass, and cast 
witli the appear.ance of a network over it, and 
has ou it large rings held by dolphins." It is 
alleged to havo been made by order of Je- 
hangir. At Sanchi Kanckhera, four miles and 
a half south-west of Bhilsa, on a detached 
hill on the left bank of the river Betwa, are 
some vast monuraents of antiquity. The 
principal is a hemisphere, constructed of thin 
layers of freestone, arranged in steps, without 
auy cement, and overlaid with a coat of mor- 
tar four inches thick. It has ou the summit 
a level horizontal area, thirty-five feet in 
diameter, and was formerly surmounted by a 
cupola, the fragpnents of whicli remain. The 
hemisphere stands on a base twelve feet high, 
and extending all round seven feet from the 
termination of the hemisphere to the outside. 
The circumference of the building, measured 
round the base, is 554 feet, A line drawn 


from the base to the centre of the crown 
measures 112 feet ; the height from the ground 
to the Bummit is between seventy and eighty 
feet. Facing each of the cardinal points is a 
vast gateway. Tlie north, east, and west 
gateways are forty feet high ; their sides and 
upper parts being masses of stonework, carved 
in the most elaboi-ate manner into the forms 
of elephants, human beings, and other shapes. 
Opposite each of these gateways, and resting 
against the face of the circular basement, is a 
figure of Buddha, The soiithera gateway is 
plain. Around are scattered numerous ruins 
and shattered sculptures ; and at a short dis- 
tance is a hemisphere similar to that already 
described, but unornamented, and ot less 
dimensions, being only 246 feet in circum- 
ference. These buildings have been conjec- 
tured to be monuments raised to enshrine some 
relic consecrated by Buddhist superstition. 
From a shaft sunk lately from the summit, 
thirty feet below the foundation, it has been 
ascertained that the inner part of the building 
is solid brickwork, without any chamber. On 
many parts of these buildings are numerous 
inscriptions in the Pali character, commemo- 
rating gifts made by various parties, for the 
raising, decoration, or maintenance of the 
work. Bhilsa was tiiken in 1230 from the 
Hindoos by Samsuddin Altamsh, sovereign of 
Delhi, It appears, however, to have soon 
again fiillcii into the jrawer of the Hind(X>B, as 
I in 1293 it w.as wTe.stcd from them by an olficer 
of Jclaluddln Fero.se, sovereign of Delhi ; and 
it must have again passed to the Hindoos, as 
in I.'528 B.'ilior states that it belonged to Pagans. 
It was a few years after taken by his son 
11 iimayoon, and subsequently seized by his suc- 
ce.s.sful Affghan rival Shir Shall. .It was finally 
(A. I). 1570) incorpor.ated with the empire of 
Delhi by Akbar. Bhilsa and its annexed 
pergunnah are stated to yield at present .an 
annual revenue of 325,000 rupees. The 
tobacco produced in the vicinity of the town is 
considered the finest in India. The space, 
however, producing the veiy fine sort is very 
circumscribed, not exceeding three acres. 
“ The chief, if not the only cause of the good- 
ness of the tobaceo of this single spot, is the 
very careful and high cultivation applied." The 
wirts produced in the neighbouring fields are 
of ordinary quality. Population about 30,000. 
Distant E. from Oojein 134 miles, S. from 
Gwalior 190. Lat. 23° 30', long. 77° 50'. 

BHTMBUR, in the Punjab, a town on the 
route frojji Lahore to Kashmir, through the 
Baramula Pass, It ia situate on a small 
stream, which falls into the Chenaub, from 
which river the town is distant about f«irty 
miles. The houses are low and flat-roofed. 
Their number is estimateii at 1,000, and that 
of shops at 150. Lat. 32° 69', long. 74° 6'. 

BHIM TAL, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small lake near the southern frontier, about 
ten miles above Bhumowree, on the AJmorah 
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road. It is Bilua<e in the bottom of a valley 
about three miles long, and is itself 3,000 feet 
in length and 2,400 in breadth, and the depth 
in the middle has been ascertained by sounding 
to be sixty-four feet. It is described by Heber 
as “a very beautiful place. It is a little 
mountain valley, surrounded on three aides by 
woody hills, and on the fourth by a trart of 
green meadow, with a fine lake of clear water. 
A small and very rude pagoda, of grey stone, 
with a coarse slate roof, under some fine 
peepul-trees, looked like a little church ; and 
the whole scene, except that the hills were 
higher, so strongly reminded me of Wales, 
that I felt my heart beat as I entered it.” 
Near, and connected with it by a stream, is a 
piece of water of considerable extent, but 
shallow and overgrown with aquatic vegeta- 
tion. Jloth appear to be in course of being 
filled up by detritus brought down by streams 
from the higher grounds, Tlicir waters are 
ein])tied by a torrent falling into the Goula, a 
feeder of the Ramgunga. Elevation above 
the sea 4,271 feet. Lat. 29° 19', long. 79° 41'. 

BHINAY.— See Bunaee. 

BHIND, in the territory of G walior, a town 
on the route from Etawa to Gwalior fort, 
29 miles S. W. of former, 54 N.E. of Latter. 
Though now much decaj'ed, it was once im- 
)ortaiit and populous, with a fort surrounded 
)y a double rampart, tiie inner of masonry, 
the outer of mud, and strengthened by towers. 
In an inclosed pleasure-ground, near the town, 
are three fine buildings, supported on columns 
and arches of stone. Lat. 20° 33', long. 
78° 52'. 

BHTNBUS, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village situate 
on the left bank of the Hansoutec Nullah, a 
torrent dry for a great part of the year, hut 
spreading widely during the rains. Lat, 
28° 32', long. 76° 37'. 

BHINGA. — A town In tlie territory of 
Glide, distant N. from Oude 61 miles. Lat. 
27° 40', long. 82° 1', 

BHINGllEE, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the sou tli- eastern frontier, to- 
W'ards the British district of Sarun, situate 
equidistant between the rivers Chhota Gunduk 
and Jhuraie, .and about six miles from each. 
According to Buchanan, it contains 100 houses, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of 600. Distant S.E. from Goruckpore can- 
tonment 50 miles. Lat. 26° 22', long. 84° 4'. 

BHIRANUH.— A villag'e of the British 
district Hurrian.o, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29° 33', long. 75" 33'. 

BHITAEGANA W, in the district of Bains- 
wara, territory (it Oude, a town 25 miles S. of 
Lucknow, 34 E. of Cawnpore. Butter esti- 
mates the pojnilation at 4,000, ol whom fifty 
are MuBsulmaiiH. Lat. 20° 29', long. 80" 54'. 

BHITREE, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a small town or village on the 
route from Benares to Ghazeepoor, 28 miles 
N.E. of the former, 17 W. of the latter, and 
four N. of the left bani of the Ganges. Lat. 
25° 35', long. 83° 17'. 

BITOELEE, in the British district of Mir- 
zapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
towm the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, on the river Karamnasa, 10 
miles E. of Chunar, 15 S. of Benares. Lat. 
25° 6', long. 83° 3'. 

BHOGNEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a small town witli 
a Razaar, on the route from Calpee to Cawn- 
pore, an(l eight miles N.E. of the former. The 
road in this part of the route is good, the 
country well cultivated and studded with vil- 
lages. Lat. 26° 12', long. 79° 51'. 

BHOGPOOR, or BAITGPOOR, in the Bri- 
tish district of Saharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Moradabad to Hurdwar, and 13 miles S. of 
the latter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the Ganges, which here, according to Da- 
vid.son, “is split up into innumerable small 
and rapid streams, each perhaps eighty yards 
wide.” About three miles below the village 
is a ferry over the river, there 300 yards wide, 
rapid, and with a stony bottom. Nearly 
opposite the village, the Ganges becomes in 
Eebruary fordable for elephants and camels ; 
and in 1828, the laden cattle of Lord Com- 
bermere’s army forded it there. Bhogpoor 
was formerly fortified, and three ruinous bas- 
tions are yet remaining. Lat. 29° 48', long. 
78° 13'. 

BHOJPOOR, in t])e district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town five miles from the 
left bank of the Gcange.Sj 50 S. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates its population at 9,000, of 
whom 150 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 81° 6'. 

BHOJPOOR, in the British district of Mo 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the town of Moradabad 
to Alraora, and nine miles N. of the former. 
It has a bazaar and a mosque ; a proportion 
of the inhabitants being Mahometans. It was 
once a flourishing place, but was ruined in the 
Rohilla war, though still cottons are manu- 
factured and dyed here to a considerable ex- 
tent. Tlie surrounding country is open, level, 
and fertile, producing the sugar-cane in perfec- 
tion. Lat. 28° 57', long. 78° 53'. 

BHOJPOOR, in the British district of 81uih- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town a mile to 
the right of the route from Dinapoor to Gha- 
zoepoor, 69 miles W. of former, 40 E. of latter. 
It has 200 houses j and assuming the usually 
received average of five inmates to each, the 
population appears to be about 1,000, It is 
the principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
name. Lat, 25° 32', loug. 84° 11'. 
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BHOKAREREE, in the British di'ivict of 
Muzuffurnugxir, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Moratlabad 
to the town of Muzuffiimugur, and 14 miles 
E. of the latter. It is situate near the right 
bank of the Ganges, in a country partially 
cultivated. The road in this pjirt of the route 
is had. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 942 miles. 
Lat. 29° aO', long. 7S°. 

BHOKUR. — See Keriall. 

BliONGAON, the principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Mynpuoree, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
I’rovinces, is on the route from Euttehgiirh 
auitomnent to that of Mynpooree, and •seven 
miles E. of the latter. It has a bazaar, and 
“ the remains of a mosque, bespeaking the 
once respectability of the place,” and is well 
supplied with w.ater. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country level, open, and 
but ])artially cultivated. Lat. 27° 15', long. 
79° 14'. 

BIIONTA, in Rajpootana, a town in the 
native to-ritory of Godwar, distant S.W. from 
Ajmcer 91 miles. Lat, 25° SO', long. 73° 89'. 

BHONTEE. — A town of Central India, in 
the native state of .lhansee, distant W. from 
Jharisee 31 miles. Lat. 25“ 20', long. 78° 11'. 

J^HOOJ. — Tiio capital of the native shite of 
Catch, a town situate at the base of a fortified 
hill, and containing about 20,000 inhabitants. 
Miicmurdo observes, that " the town, when 
viewed from the north, has an imposing ap- 
pearance ; and t!ie number of white buildings, 
mosques, and pagodas, interspersed with planta- 
tions of date-trees, give a straiiger an idea of 
the resi)ectabiljty of the town, which is re- 
moved on entering the gates.” A Chinese 
ajijjearance is communicated to the rajah’s 
palace, wliich is a castle of good masonry, by 
a coat of enamel which is spread over the 
cu|)olaa and roofs. A large hink has been 
excavated to the west of the city. In 1819 a 
dreadful carthijuake tm>k place, which de- 
stroyed the fort and principal buildings, and 
ocea.sioncd great loss of life. Lat. 23° 13', 
long. G9“ 44'. 

BHOOM. — A town in ITyderakid, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, ilishant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 200 miles. Lat. 18° 29', long. 
75° 4:?'. 

BHOOMPOORA. — A town in the native 
state cf Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, dis- 
tant W. from Gwalior 49 miles. Lat. 2G° 23', 
long, 77° 30'. 

BROOM UH, in the British district of Mo- 
z'ittamuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Bro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the |>er- 
guunah of the same name, situate in lat. 29“ 16', 
long. 78°. 

BHOON, in the British district of Ghur- 
whal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 38 miles S, of Sireenugiir, ami 41 miles 
’\V'. ot Almora. Lat. 29° 44', long. 79° 1'. ! 


BHOON A GEER, or EHONGIR, in the 
territory of Hyderabad, a town at the south- 
west base of a mountain, distant N.E. from 
the city of Hyderabail 32 miles. Close to the 
westward of it is a tank of considerable size, 
and in the same direction beyond the tank 
extends a well-cultivated, populous country, 
Lat. 17° 39‘, long. 78° 68', 

BHOONG BARA. — A pergunnah or dis- 
trict of Sinde, in the vicinity of Subzulcote. 
It contains fifteen villages, and when subject 
to the Talpoor ameers of Khyerpoor, yielded 
an annual revenue of 60,000 rupees. Tliia 
territory had been wrested by the ameers from 
the klian of Bhawlpoor, but in the beginning 
of 1843 the British authorities in Simie trans- 
ferred ft to Mahomed Bhawl Khan, the ruler 
of Bhawlpoor, as a reward for his zealous 
and long-tried friendship. The principal place, 
Bhoong, is situate on the left bank of the 
Indus, in lat. 28° 24', long. 69° 50'. 

BHOORA. — A town in the British territory 
of Nagpoor, distant N.E. from Nagpoov 85 
miles. Lat. 21° 60', long. 80° 17'. 

BHOORPAH, in the British district of 
Kumaoii, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village in the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir, 
on the route to Hiundes, and 17 miles S. of 
the Juwahir P.ass. It is situate on the left 
bank of the river Goree, wliich runs 140 feet 
below, and is crossed by a bridge close to 
the village. Elevation of the village abovo 
tlie sea 10,836 feet. Lat. 30“ 22', long. 
80“ 13'. 

BHOORS PEAK, in Sirnioor, a summit of 
the lower Himalayas, commanding an exten- 
sive prospect. On the top is a small Hindoo 
temple. Elevation al>ove the sea 6,439 feet. 
Lat. 30° 46', long. 77° 12'. 

BllOOSKEE, in the British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Bhagulpore to Patna, 15 miles S. E. 
of the Latter. Lat. 25° 27', long. 85° 27'. 

BHOOSNUGRA, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuce.s, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allyghur cautonment, 28 miles N. of the 
former. The road in, this part of the route is 
excellent, the country highly cultivated. Lnt. 
27° 34', long. 78" 6'. 

BHOPAL. — A native state in Malwa, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, under the political su^ieriu- 
teiidencc of the Governor-General. It is 
bounded on the north by Gwalior, or the pos- 
sessious of Bciiidiff, and the British district of 
Bairseah ; on the norLh-ea.st and south-east by 
the Saiigor and Nerbudcla territory ; on the 
south-west by the posses.sions of Holkar and 
of Scindia ; and on the north-west by Scindi.a’s 
districts; and Omutwarra. It lies betw'ecn lat. 
22° 32' and 23'' 46', and long. 76° 25' and 
78° 50'; is 157 miles in length from east to 
west, and 76 in breadth from north to south. 
Tlie iULVi is estimated at 6,764 .square miles. 
The extreme southern part of the territory is 
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a portion of llio valley of the NerbudJa, from 
which river the ground rises northward to the 
Vindbya range. The greater part of Bhopal 
lies on the other side of the range, and is a 
table-land sloping northward from it. The 
principal rivers which intersect or skirt this 
territory are the Nevbudda, the Dhasan, the 
Betwa, the Parbutti, and the Newuj. A con- 
siderable portion of the population, as well as 
the nawaub or sovereign, are of Paian lineage, 
descended from a colony settled in the territory 
in the time of Anrnngzobe. With these are 
intermixed Patans, but the great mass of the 
population is Hindoo. If the relative density 
of the ptJitulaiion be taken at the rate assumed 
by Malcolm for Central India generally — 
iiincty-eigbt to the square mile, — the aggregate 
will amount to 662,872, Bhopal is ruled by a 
sovereign having the title of nawaub ; his 
revenues in 1848 amounted to 220,000^. A 
school has been established at Sehore, a town 
distant 20 miles from Bliopal, in wliich a num- 
ber of youths now in public employ have 
been educated. It is proposed to introduce 
into it the stud}' of English literature, 

Tlic state of Bhopal was founded by Dost 
Mahommad Khan, an Affghan arlventurer, 
who, having obtained the government of a dis- 
trict in Malwa by the favour of Auruugzebe, 
succeeded, in 1723, in expelling several Hindoo 
proj)i ietors. Thereupon he fortified the towm 
of Bhopal, built for his re.sidence the fort of 
Futtyghur adjoining it, and on the death of 
Auruugzebe he assumed the title of Nawaub. 
In 1778, when the British army coniinandcd 
by General Goddard iiiarelicd across the greater 
part of llindostan, the state of lfho])al was the 
only Indian power which inanilested a friendly 
spirit ; and in 1809, when another British 
expedition, eonnnanded by General Close, 
appeai'ed in that part of India, the nawaub of 
Blu>j)al earnestly, but in vain, petitioned to be 
received under British protection. The siege 
of Bliopal, which followed in 1813, by divisions 
of Sciiulia’s and the Nagporo aniiy, amounting 
to fifty or sixty thousand meu, is one of the 
most remarkable in later days ; and the con- 
duct of the chief, whose garrison at the com- 
mencement of tlje siege did not exceed eight 
or ten thousaud men, is the theme of praise 
and the admiration of the Mahomedans of 
India, The siege lasted nine months, and 
after it was raised tho state appeared destined 
to enjoy but little repose. In the same year 
a movement by the di.sciplined Mahratta bat- 
talions of General Bajitiste was directed 
against Bhopal ; but t])e mdflitated attack was 
abandoned, and it is believed through the in- 
tervention of the British government. These 
friendly offices led the way to the treaty of 
1818. Most of the articles of this treaty are 
of the usual character, — protection by the 
British government, and acknowledgment of 
its euprein;icy by that oi Bhopal, with an 
understanding for subordinate co-operation. 
By the last article, excepting that formally 
announcing its conclusion, and coubiining the 


engagement for the ratification, the British 
government, on account of the zeal and fidelity 
of the nawaub, gratuitously bestowed on him 
in perpetuity the district of Ashta and four 
others. These districts, which had been taken 
from the Peishwa, were of considerable value. 
The prince with whom this treaty was nego- 
tiated lived but a short time after its conclusion, 
having met his death from a pistol accidentally 
discharged by a child. His nephew, an infant, 
was thereupon declared his successor, and be- 
trothed to the infant daughter of the deceased 
prince. An attempt subsequently made to 
disturb tbe succession was put down by an in- 
timation that tho British government was pre- 
pared to maintain his claim, if necessary, by 
force. “ During the minority of the prince,” 
says Sutherland, “ the form of administration 
was somewhat remarkable. The widow of the 
late nawaub was considered the head of the 
administration ; the other influential persons 
being a Mahomedan, a Hindoo, and a Chris- 
tian.” Of the last Sir John Malcolm thus 
speaks: — “Shahzed Musseah, or Belthazz.ar 
Bourbon a, with whom I am well acquainted. 
This person, who is an able man and a bravo 
soldier, is the descendant of a Frenchman called 
Bourboun, who had come to India in the time 
of the emperor Akber.” By the treaty of 
1818, article six, it was stipulated that tho 
state of Bhopal should fumish a contingeiit of 
GOO horse and 400 infantry, for the service of 
the British government. In 1824, an arrange- 
ment was effected, by which the proportions 
of the contingent were altered to 300 cavalry 
and 673 infantry, with two si.x-pounders 
manned by twenty gunners. This change w^as 
made with the view of operating as an induce- 
ment for allowing the force to be placed under 
European command. According to the latest 
returns, the contingent at present consists of 
three troops of cavalry, numbering 259 men ; 
six companies of infantry, 522 men j foi-ty-eiglit 
artillerymen, and four European officers. In 
addition to the contingent, tho military force 
at tho di.sjiosal of the state, inclusive of the 
(piotivs of the jaghiredars, or feudal chieftains, 
consists of 4,246 men of all arms of the service. 
In 1827 a new dispute arose. The nawaub 
had attained an age when he might expect to 
be admitted to the unrestricted exercise of his 
authority, but tho begum (widow of the late 
nawaub) refused to surrender it, on the ground, 
that as the right of tbe claimant resulted from 
her adoption of him, it remained in abeyance 
during her life. She also refused to sanction 
his marriage with her daughter, and declared 
the betrothal void, assigning a reason not 
necessary to be here discussed, Tlie Britisli 
government expressed an opinion in favour id 
the claim of the young nawaub, and in oppo- 
sition to that of the begum, but did not 
attempt to enforce its views by tho only argu- 
ments which seemed likely to be effective. 
The results were, that the begum triumphed, 
and the once adopted, but now rejected heir, 
was compelled to forego his pretensions both 
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to the government and to the begum ’3 
daughter, resigning them in favour of a 
younger brother. When this new candidate 
attained an age to assert hia claims, the begum 
appeared as unwilling to yield to them as to 
those of the unfortunate aspirant who had pre- 
ceded him. On various pleas she postponed 
the intended marriage of the prince with her 
daughter, and w'as evidently determined to 
retain him as long as possible in a state of 
pupilage. The maiTiage, however, at length 
took place ; but this event wrought no change' 
in the feelings of the begum, or, if any, it was 
that of inflaming her animosity towards the 
young nawaub. The contest for power con- 
tinued until the ultimate mode of arbitration 
w\as resorted to, and the collision ended in 
favour of the nawaub. Under this prince an 
additional sum was set apart for the support of 
the contingent. But his reign was brief, and 
on liis death the succession passed to his 
daughter, a child then only six years of age, 
but who has recently been recognised as the 
eventual ruler of Bhopal. A regency was of 
course appointed, and was subsequently re- 
placed by another, including the begum, under 
w'hicli various useful reforms have been effected. 

BIIOP.^L. — The principal place of the ter- 
ritory of the same name. The town is .sur- 
rounded by a wall of masonry about two miles 
in circuit, within wdiicb is a fort also of 
masonry, but all much dilapidated. Outside 
the town is a large gunge or commercial 
quarter, with wide straight streets, but mani- 
fe.stiiig like apipeurances of decay. On the 
Boutb-wc.st of the town, and on a huge solid 
rock, i.s a fort called Fiittygnih, having a 
rampart of masonry with square towers, all 
much dila})ldated, though the residence of tlie 
nawaub, the .sovereig-n of the state. On the 
Bouth-we.st. of the fort is a lake about four 
miles .and a half in length, and a mile and a 
half in breadth ; and on the east of the town 
another, two miles in length. Both appear to 
be artificial, yet have considerable depth, and 
abound in fish and alligators. From the 
Ibnner issues the Bess river ; from the latter 
the Patra. Bhopal is the seat of the British 
political residency. The place i.s said to have 
derived its name from its llajpoot founder, the 
minister to the celebrated Hindoo rajah Bhoj. 
Being noted for its fine tank, it is often de- 
nominated Bhopal Tal, or Bhopal’s Lake. 
Distant S.W. from Allahabad 325 miles ; S. 
from Agra, by Saugor, 335 ; N.W. from Cal- 
cutta, by Sumbulpore and Nagpore, 790. Lat. 
23^ 14', long. 77“ 33'. 

BHOPALPOOR. — A town of Omutwarra, 
in Malwa, tributary to Scindia, situate on the 
route from Neemueb to Saugor, 157 miles E. 
of former, 149 W. of latter. It is situate on 
the right or east bank of the river Newuj, and 
appears to have been a British cantonment, 
subsequently done away with, as Garden styles 
it “old cantonment. ’* Lat. 23° 48', long. 
76“ 56'. 


BHOPAWAR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a ruinous town con- 
taining about 130 houses. It is held by the 
petty rajah of Amjerrah, who pays an annual 
tribute of 2,000 rupees. Distant S.W. of 
Oojein 64 miles, S.W. of Gwalior 330. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 1,836 feet. Lat. 22° 35', 
long. 75° 1'. 

BHOPRA, in the British district of Hydra- 
bad, province of Scinde, a town on the left 
bank of the river Seer, 42 miles S.E. of Tatta. 
Lat. 24° 12', long. 68° 19'. 

BHOPRA.— See Batooruh. 

BHORANEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joudporo 
56 miles. Lat. 25° 37', long. 72“ 43'. 

BHORASO, in the native territory of 
Gwalior, a considerable town on the left or 
west bank of the river Betwa, facing the town 
of Koorwaee, on the opposite bank. Lat. 
24° 8', long. 78° 1'. 

BTIOREE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, distant S. from Kagpoor 15 miles. 
Lat. 20° 56', long. 79° 3'. 

BHOKE GHAUT, in the North Concan, 
or collectorate ofT.annali, presidency of Bom- 
bay,, a p;uss through the ghauts on the route 
from Bombay to Poona, 40 miles S.E. of the 
town of Boiubay, and about the same distance 
N.W. of the town of Poona. It was considered 
the key of the Deccan in the early wars of the 
Easfc-lndia Company with the AlahratUs of 
PooTia ; and in 1781, General Goddard, under 
such an impression, proposed to fortify it ; but 
the i)ro]iosal fell to the ground, being disap- 
proved by the governor and council of Bombay. 
Tlic ])as.s is now traversed by an excellent road 
(■•onnectiiig the cities of Bombay and Poona. 
Sir John Malcolm, to whom the merit of this 
work is due, observes, “It is impo.ssible for 
me to give a correct idea of this splendid work, 
which may be said to break down the wall 
between the Concan and the Deccan. It will 
give facility to commerce, be the greate.st con- 
venience to troops and travellers, and lessen 
the expense of European and other article.s to 
all who reside in the Deccan.” Tolls are 
levied at this pass according to rates prescribed 
by law, and which are to bo limited to the 
amount necessary for keeping the road over 
the ghaut in good repair. Lat. 18° 48', long. 
73° 24'. 

BHOREKTOOE, in the British di.strict of 
Furruckabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Etawa to 
Futtehgurb, and 14 miles S.W. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is very bad ; 
the country fertile .md highly cultivated. Lat. 
27° 12', long. 79° 34'. 

BHO RUH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Rewaree, 35 
miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 17', long. 
76° 54'. 
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BHOBUNPOOR, in the British district oT 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 522 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water, or by land 
425 ; E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment 50. Lat. 
25“ 45', long, 84“ 33'. 

BHOTAN. — A n.atlve territory on the north- 
eastern frontier of Bengal, situate among the 
mountains forming the southern slope of the 
Himalayas. It is \)ounfled on the north by 
Thibet ; on the east by tracts inliahited by 
tincivilized mountain trilws ; ou tlio south by 
the British districts of Assam and Goalpara, 
and by the native state of Cooch Beiiar ; and 
on the west by tlie native state of ►Sikkim. It 
extends from lat. 2b° ]8' to lat. 28“ 2', and 
f) om long. 88° 32' to long. 1)2“ 30'. Its greatest 
length from east to we.st i.s 230 miles, its 
bre-iwltb 120, and it contains an area of 19,000 
square miles. Little a])pear3 to be known 
regarding the political existence of this native 
state until late in the last century. In 1772, 
the territory of Couch Bchar being invaded 
and ravaged by the Booteahs, its ruler had 
recourse to the Britisli government for military 
aid, which being granted, tbe Booteahs were 
expelled, pursued, aud attacked within their 
own dominions. Tlie Booteah.s in their turn 
Rolicited the meditation of the authorities of 
ITiibet, who, propo.sing a cess.ationof hostilitie.s, 
a treaty of pe-.icc was in 1774 concluded be- 
tween the Briti.sli and the rajah of Bhotan. 
From this ]>eriod little intercourse a]ipear.s to 
have taken place with Bhot.an, until the occu- 
]>atiou by the British of Assam. In the | 
interitji, the Bootc.ahs, hiking advantage of 
the weakness of the native government of 
Assam, had seized uj)on several tracts of low 
lands lying at the foot of the mountaiiiH, Galled 
Dooara or Passes ; and these were used as the 
means of committing depredations w’ithin tlie 
British tenatorics. The mission of Captain 
Pemberton, for tlie purpose of jiutting an end 
to those grievances, having failed in its object, 
and all other means of obtaining redress and 
security proving alike unsucce.ssful, it became 
necessary to attfiek the Dooars, and measures 
were accordingly taken, by wliich they were 
brought under British m.anagement. 

r>nOTIYA COOSY. — One of the principal 
tributaries of the river Coosy. it rises on the 
southern face of the main Himalaya range, 
about lat. 28* 28', long. Sd' 15’, njul flowing 
through Nepal in a soutJierly direction for 100 
miles, falls into the San Coosy about lat. 
27“ 28', long. 85° 41'. 

BHOI^NPAHA, in the Briti.sh district of 
Bareilly, lioiit.-gov. of the N.W. iVovinces, a 
village on the route from tlie town of Bareilly 
to Scctaiioor, and 17 miles S.W. of the fonner. 
It is situate on the right bank of the river 
Gurra, the bed of which is 250 yards wide, 
and fordable from Novcmlior to June ; tbe 
depth ot water in that interval lieing u.suaUy 
about two feet. After the rains liave set in, 
the pas.sage must lie made by ferry. The road 


in this part of the route is good ; the country 
open, fertile, and cultivated.’ Lat. 28° 18, 
long. 79° 49'. 

BHOUT’TJRUH, or BHOPERA, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.^V’. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Delhi to the town of Meerut, and nine miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 42', long. 
IT 24'. 

BHOTTROOPOOR, in the British di.strict of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the right h.ank of the G.anges, 38 
miles N.W, of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
25“ 12', long, 82° 15'. 

BHOVANI. — A river taking its rise amongst 
the southern spurs of the Kooudah group of 
the Neilgherries, about lat. 11° 15', long. 
76° 4'. At the Madoor, or Shoondaputty 
Ghaut, it receives a considerable tributary, and 
swelling into a large stroHin, continues an 
easterly course, and fonning a jimction with 
the Moyaar near Danaikencotta, it flows into 
the Cauvery near the town of Bovanikudal, 
after a course of about 120 miles. 

BHOWANEEPORE, in the Briti.sh district 
of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five 
miles from the right bank of the Coosy river, 
30 miles S.W. of Purnwib. Lat. 25“ 34', long. 
87° 9'. 

BHO W ANEEPORE.^ — One of tlie southern 
suburbs of Calcutta, and tbe locality of the 
a.sylum in \vbicli destitute European and 
country-born lunatics are maintained at the 
expense of government. In sanctioning the 
establishment of a new public asylum of ibis 
character, the home authoriticH liave suggested 
the selection of a more convenient and 
hrioua site for tbe building. Lat. 22“ ^1', 
long. 88° 25'. 

BHOWANNY.— See Bhewannee. 

BIIOWAPAR, in the Britisli district of 
Goruck])ore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the princijuil place of a j'lergiinuah, ou 
the eastern route from Azimgurh lo Gonick- 
pore c!intf>i)ment, 53 miles N. of the former, 
12 S. of tlie latter. It is situate on the river 
Raptee, here crossed iiy ferry. Buchanan, in 
his report, inaiie forty years ago, state.s, “ Bho- 
wapar, wliere the office of police staiuks, con- 
tains 125 houses, huddled together, and buried 
in a tliicket, the remains of a hedge by which 
the town was defended,” It lias a market; 
and, allowing six ])ersoii3 to each house, the 
population appears to be 750. Lat. 20° 40', 
Jong. 83° 20'. 

BITOWDA, orBKOURA. — A jaghire or 
feudal dependency of Colajiore, within the pre- 
sidency of Bombay. Its centre is in lat- 26“ 33', 
long. 73“ 53'. The climate is unhealthy^ and the 
country wild and ruggcd,agTcatpart heingover- 
run with thick jungle. The people are hardy, 
and of a warlike temperament ; and until lately, 
travelling through the tract was attended with 
danger. A line of road intended to traverse 
it w'ill materially conduce to its improvement. 
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Where cultivated, the producte are rice and 
the inferior grains. The foresta supply the 
adjacent parts with wood, which is floated 
down the streams after the monsoon. The 
revenue is something more than 50,000 rupees, 
and the military force of the chief amounts to 
about 500 men. 

BHOWGAON, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, six 
miles N. of Mirzapoor, or lower down the 
stream ; 714 N.W, of Calcutta by water, or 
891 if the Sunderbund passage be taken. Lat. 
25° 14', long. 82° 32'. 

BHOWNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, in the peninsula of Kaltywar, a 
town near the west coast of the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, It is situate on a small stream which 
fvlls into the gulf at a few miles’ distance, and 
is converted by the tide into a good and safe i 
harbour for shipping ; and in consequence is a 
place of extensive trade. Though under the 
jurisdiction of the British district of Ahmeda- 
bad, it is tho residence of the rana or chief of 
Go’uiiwar, hence called thakoor of Bhownug- ! 
gur. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W,, 90 
miles; Bombay, N,, 200. Lat. 21° 45', long. 
72° 10'. 

BHOWPOOR, in the British district of, 
Agra, a vill.age on the route from the town of I 
Agra to Jeypore, and 27 miles W. of the for- 
mer, The road in this part of the route is 
generally good, though in a few places heavy ; 
the country rather fertile, and highly culti- 
vated. Lat. 27° 3', long. 77“ 40'. 

BHOVVRA. — A town in tlie native state of 
Bhopal, distant S.W. from Bhopal 44 miles. ' 
Lat. 22“ 55', long. 76° 50'. 

BHO WEE H, in the British district of Poo- 
nah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the river Beeraa, 85 miles S.E. 
of Poonah. Lat. 1 7° 58’, long. 75 ' 1'. 

BHOWURGURREE. — A town in Nagpoor, 
distant S.E. from Nagpoor 170 miles, Lat. 
19° 11', long. 80° 43'. 

BntJBEEGHUR, in the British district of 
AUyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a fort close to the left bank of the 
Kalee Nuddee (ea.st), 10 miles E. of AUyghur 
cantonment, 52 miles N.E, of Agra. Lat. 
27° 57', long. 78° 18'. 

BHUDDAWUR. — Formerly the designa- 
tion of a jaghire on the banks of the Chum- 
bul, from which the rajahs of that name derive 
their title. During the disastrous retreat of 
Colonel Monson before Holkar, in 1804, the 
chief of Bhuddawur afforded valuable assistance 
to Lord Lake’s division ; and in acknowledg- 
ment of past services, the family hold several 
grants of rent-free land in the district of Agra. 
The present chief, being a minor, is a ward of 
the British government, under whose arrange- 
ments a suitable education is being bestowed 
upon the young prince. 
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BHTJDDtJR, or PTJDHOR, in Sirbind, a 
town thirty-six miles from the left bank of the 
Sutlej. It belongs to a Sikh chief, who has 
been deprived of independent authority in 
consequence of non-performance of feudatory 
obligations ; and with the annexed territory, 
yields him an annual revenue estimated at 
5,000i. Distant N.W. of Calcutta, by way 
of Delhi, 1,060 miles. Lat. 30° 27', long. 
75° 19'. 

BHUDLEB. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, or territory of the Guicowar, under 
the political management of the presidency of 
Bombay, distant S.E. from Rajkote 46 miles. 
Lat. 22°, long. 71° 30'. 

BHUDOEE, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 20 miles N. from Mirzapoor, 29 miles 
W. of Benares. Lat. 25° 23', long. 82° 38'. 

BHUDOUSA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town situate on the Bhagee, a tributary 
of the Jumna, 32 miles S.W. of the right bank 
of the latter river, 25 miles S.E. of the town 
of Banda, 80 miles W. of Allahabad. Lat. 
25° 15', long. 80° 42'. 

BHUDOAVLEE, in the British district of 
'Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

' a town on tlie right bank of the Ganges, on the 
route from the cantonment of Mirzapoor to 
that of Benares, six miles N.E. of the former, 
21 S.W. of the latter. The route here crosses 
the river by ferry. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta by water 705 miles. Lat. 25° 13', long. 
82° 40'. 

BHUDRUCK, in the British district of 
Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Balasore to Cuttack, 41 miles S.W. 
of the former. Lat. 21°, long. 86° 39'. 

BHUDWAS, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Mynpooree to that of Allygurh, and 34 miles 
S.E. of the latter. It has water frojn wells. 
Lat. 27° 38', long. 78“ 35'. 

BHUJEE, or BEEJEE, a small hill state, 
is bounded on the north by Sooket, in the 
Punjab, from which it is separated by the 
Sutlej ; on the east by the petty chieftainship 
! of Goond, tributary to the state of Eeonthal ; 
on the south by Kothee Dhami and a de- 
tached district of Pateeala ; and on the west 
by Bhagul. It is about twenty miles in length 
from east to west, and seven in its greatest 
breadth from north to south. Its area is about 
seventy miles, its centre lying in about lat. 
31° 13', long. 77° 16'. It is a long narrow 
strip of land, extending along the left bank of 
the Sutlej, and up the declivity of the mouu- 
tains which rise south of that river. Previ- 
ously to thtj invasion of the Gnorkhas, it waa 
one of the twelve lordships occupying the 
country between the rivers Tonse and Sutlej ; 
and on the expulsion of those a^ressors, was 
by the British government conferred on the 
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present fiunUy. It ooinprisee ten pei^tmnahs, 
naTiug a popalation* eetiinated, perhaps too 
highly, at 26,000, and a revenue of S.OOOI. ; 
out of which a tribute of 1442. is paid to the 
Sast-India Company. The rana has about 
1,000 armed retainers. 

BHTJGOO, or BHUGGU, in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, a village on the route from 
Nagor to Bickaneer, and 22 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 27', long. 73“ 37'- 

BHUGWANPOOR, in the British district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Ba- 
reilly to Sbahjebanpoor, and 16 miles S.E. of 
the former place. Lat. 28“ 10', long. 79“ 38'. 

. BHGGWAN TALAO, in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Mirza- 
poor cantonment to Saugor, 13 miles S.W. of 
the former, 74 N.E. of the latter. The route 
in this part is an excellent made road. Lat. 
26“ 4', long. 82“ 27'. 

BHUGWUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Suhamnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suliarunpoor 
to Hurd war, and 18 miles E. of the former 
town. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 963 miles. 
Lat. 29“ 66', long. 77° 63'. 

BHUGWUNTGUEH, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypore, a village on the route from Agra 
toUiKmdee, 130 miles S.W. of former, 67 N.E. 
of latter. It is situate at the base of a hill, on 
the top of which is a fort. Lat. 26"' 9', long. 
76“ 24'. 

BHUKRA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and five miles 
S.W. of the former, liat. 27° 49', long. 78“ 7'. 

BHUMAL, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 23 miles W. 
of the former town. It is situate a mile and a 
half from tho left bank of the Sutlej, in an 
open country, partially cultivated, and having 
in general a sandy soil. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,125 miles. Lat. 30“ 66', long. 
75“ 82'. 

BHUMREE. — A town in the territoiy of 
Oude, distant N. from Oude 63 miles, Lat. 
27° 34', long. 82“ 22'. 

BHCNDRI, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 20 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate on 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and seems likely 
soon to be swept away the violence of the 
cmrent. It is meanly built of mud, the roofs 
of the houses being either of the same material 
or of thatch. There are a few shops and a 
mosque ; most of the population consisting of 
Mussulmans, of Rajpoot descent. The popu- 
lation is about 600. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,122 miles. Lat. 30“ 68', long. 75“ 38'. 

BHUNEEANA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpoor, a small town on the route from 


Pokhnm to Balmeer, and 22 miles S. of the 
former. It is situate in a depressed tract, 
traversed by a torrent, the bed of which is 
devoid of water in the dry season ; but in the 
rainy season there is a considerable current, 
which was formerly collected by an embank- 
ment, so as to form a very large tank. In 
1822 the violence of the stream made a breach 
in the embankment so that tbe tank was 
emptied, and thongh repaired in the following 
year at an expense of 4002., it was again, in 
1824, rendered useless by a fresh flood, which, 
making its way through all obstacles, swept 
over the country and destroyed a village several 
miles lower down. The tank has not since 
been repaired ; but an abundant supply of 
good water is obtained from twenty-four wells, 
most of which are twenty feet deep, and some 
not more than ten. There is a fort thirty 
ards long and twenty yards broad, with four 
astions, the whole being built of sun-dried 
brick. The population is about 2,000. Lat. 
26“ 89', long. 71“ 63'. 

BHUNGAR, or MINUS, in Sinnoor, a 
stream rising on the eastern declivity of the 
Chur Peak, in lat. 30“ 44', long. 77° 38'. After 
a course of about fifteen miles in a north- 
easterly direction, it falls into the Tons, in 
lat. 30° 46', long. 77“ 46'. 

BHUNOOR. — ^A town in the territory of 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
S.W. from Hyderabad 138 miles. Lat. 15“ 69', 
long. 77“ 6'. 

BHURHILA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Sbahjebanpoor, and four miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 28“ 17', long. 79“ 83'. 

BHURKHORA, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town six miles 
W. of the route from Chimra to Bettiah, 
22 miles N. of the former. Lat. 26“ 6', long. 
84° 46'. 

BHURMSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
sulmeer, a considerable village in the great 
desert, 100 miles N.E. of Jessulmeer. Lat. 
27“ 42', long. 72“ 10'. 

BBTUROKHAREE, in the British district 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
fort on the route from Almora to Bareilly, and 
30 miles S. of the former. It is situate on the 
right bank of the river Bullea or Goula, which 
here flows to the plain down a beautiful and 
well-wooded valley. Elevation above the sea 
1,709 feet. Lat. 29“ 16', long. 79“ 86'. 

BHUROLE. — A town in Guzerat, or do- 
minions of tbe Guicowar, distant N.W. from 
Deesa 40 miles. Lat. 24“ 31', long. 71° 30', 
BHURTAPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a town near the northern frontier towards 
Nepaul. It is situate in a low swampy ex- 
panse or island, at the confluence of some large 
streams, which, flowing from Nepaul, fall into 
the Gogra at this pl^e. Tieffenthaler men- 
tions, that in hia time (eighty years ago) it was 
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sorrouDded by a walL Distant 100 miles N. 
of Lucknow. Lat. 23** 20', long. 81° 3'. 

BHUkTPOOB, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-goY. of Bengal, a town on the left 
bank of the river Byar, 24 miles 8, of Mozuf- 
ferixjor. Lat. 26° 44', long. 85° 32'. 

BHURTPORE. — A native slate, named 
from its principal place, and politically con- 
nected with the government of India. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Goorgaon ; on the north-east by Muttra, and 
on the east by Agra ; on the south and south- 
west by the Rajpoot states of Kerowlee and 
Jeypore ; on the west by that of Macherry or 
Alwur ; and lies between lat. 26° 43' — 27° 60', 
long. 76° 64'-^77° 49'. It is about seventy- 
seven miles in length from north to south, and 
fifty in breadth. The area is stated to be 
1,978 square miles. The northern part of the 
territory appears to be for the most part de- 
pressed, so as to form an extensive irregular 
and shallow basin, bounded by low hi Us, and 
receiving torrents from Alwur, terminating in 
the jhila or small lakes of Deeg and its vicinity. 
The only perennial streams appear to be the 
Manisni in the north, and the Baun river, with 
its tributary the Gumir, in the south ; but the 
two latter are mere rills during the dry season. 
The country suffers from want of water ; yet ^ 
the soil, though in many places sandy, is ren- 
dered highly productive by the indefatigable 
industry of the inhabitants in promoting its 
irrigation from numerous wells, some of them 
very deep. Heber says, “ The crops of corn 
now on the ground were really beautiful ; that 
of cotton, though gone by, showed marks of 
h.iving been a very good one • what is a sure 
>roof of wealth, I saw several sugar-mills and 
arge pieces of ground whence the cane had 
ju.st been cleared.” He adds, that the whole 
]>resented a picture of prosperous industry 
superior to anything which he had been led to 
expect, or which he had seen in the British 
territories since leaving the southern parts of 
Rohilcund. A far leas favourable accouut is, 
however, given by Sleeman of the aspect and 
productiveness of the territory ; but he appears 
to have believed that the immediate vicinity of 
the town of Bhurtpore was improving. The 
population may be estimated at 600,000 souls, 
ibe rajah and most of his people are Jauts, 
professing Brabminiam, with considerable lati- 
tude. Tho revenue of the rajah is stated at 
about l70,000f. per annum. The military force 
maintained by the rajah consists of ],500 
cnv.aliy, armed with matchlock and sword, 200 
artillery, and 1,500 infantry, with a sebundy 
corps of about 2,200, mmntained for purposes 
of police and revenue. A few field-pieces in 
addition complete the military strength of the 
state. 

Probably the first authentic information re- 
specting the remote ancestors of the present 
jKi.ssessor of Bhurtpore is to be found in Fe- 
rishta, who states, that in 1020 a horde of 
Jauts or Juts molested Mahmood of Ghuznee 


on his return from Guzerat, and waa nearly 
exterminated by him. In 1397, Twneiiane, 
marching towards Delhi, fell in with and mas- 
sacred a horde of the same race, then, as well 
as others of their lineage long after, noted 
freebooters. In 1525, the army of Baber waa 
harassed by them in his march through the 
Punjab. Perhaps no raoe more distmotly ex- 
hibits the physical traits of Hindoo lineage, 
and they may with probability be regarded as 
the aborigin^ population of the plains lying 
along the Indus and its tributaries. Tod, in 
JotifTMi/ Anati'qtie, May, 1827, maintains that 
the Jauts are of the same stock as the Get&o 
and Masaagetm of the classical writers, the 
Jutes of Jutland in Denmark, and, conee- 
qviently, as the Anglo-Saxon conquerors of 
England. He does not, however, adduce any 
even slightly plausible grounds for so impro- 
bable a notion. In the reign of Muhammad 
Shah, of Delhi, and in the year 1720, Choora- 
man, the elected leader of the Jauts, supported 
the cause of the Seiads Husan All Khan and 
Abdullah, who had revolted. He waa rewarded 
for his aid with 200,000 mohurs ; but the Seiads 
being overcome, Chooraman incurred the 
enmity of the padshah. After the death of 
Chooraman, his son, growing in audacity, dis- 
jdained to preserve any semblance of subordi- 
nation towards the court of Delhi. A con- 
siderable army was despatched against him, 
but it was utterly defeated, and a rich booty 
gained by the Jaut victor. Soomj Mai, 
grandson of Chooraman, waa favoured by the 
rajahs of Jeypore, by whoso aid the forts of 
Deeg and Kooml)her were built, probably 
about the year 1730. Bhurtpore is noticed as 
a place of strength about the same time, or 
perhaps a few years later. Sooraj Mai bore an 
important part in the distraction which marked 
the fall of the empire of Delhi. In 1754 ho 
wjis enabled, by the strength of his forts, to 
baffle the confederated forces of the Vizier 
Ghazi-uddin, the Mabrattas, and the Rajpoots 
of Jeypore, but thought it expedient to soothe 
his enemies by a payment equal to 70,000/. 
In 1756 he received the title of rajah. Sub- 
sequently the power and resources of the Jauts 
became so considerable, that in 1760, their ruler, 
Sooraj Mai, rajah of Bhurtpore, as he was now 
called, joine<l with 30,000 men the great army 
of Hindoos, confederated under SedasheoBhao, 
to oppose Ahmed Shah Dooranee in his inva- 
sion of Hiudostan. Alarmed at the miscon- 
duct, and irritated at the insolence of Sedosheo 
Bhao, Sooraj Mai seceded from the confederacy, 
and thus escaped the carnage of the ensuing 
defeat at Paniput, It was during the confu- 
sion resulting from this battle, and probably in 
1701, that Sooraj Mai obtained possession of 
Agra, by bribing the commander of the garri- 
son ; and having thus brought the power of 
the JauU to the greatest height which it ever 
attained, he was soon after killed in action 
against Kujeeb ad Dawlah, commander of the 
forces of Delhi. Agra was in 1774 wrested 
from Nawai Singh, Uie son of Sooraj Mai, by 
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Nnjeef Khan, nominnlly the oommander-in- 
chief of the anny of Delhi, but in reality an 
independent potentate. Bronell observes, that 
prenooBly to this reverse, the Jaute of Bhurt- 
pore appear to have possessed a tract of 
conntTT^oDg both sides of the Jumna river, 
from the neighbourhood of Gwalior to that of 
Delhi, in length about 160 miles, and fifty 
broad.” After a period of great distraction, in 
which several rulers rose and passed away by 
assassination or casualty, Bunjeet Singh, one 
of the ofispring of Sooraj Mai, became rajah 
of Bhnrtpore about the close of the eighteenth 
century. The first political relations between 
the British government and Bhurtpore appear 
to have commenced under the rule of this 
rajah, with whom, in September, 1803, a 
treaty offensive and defensive was concluded, 
with proviso, that no tribute should be de* 
mand^ from him, neither should there be any 
interference with the internal affairs of bis raj ; 
and in the same year the favourable feeling of 
the British government towards the ruler of 
Bhurtpore was shown by a gratuitous grant of 
twenty pergunnahs in the district of Agra, 
They were ill bestowed ; for in 1804, after 
some less overt acts of hostility, the artillery 
of the rajah mounted on the fortifications of 
Deeg opened on the British troops engaged 
beneath its walls against the Mahratta army of 
Holkar. The cavalry of the rajah had also 
joined that of the Mahratta chief. In conse- 
quence of this hostile demonstration, the for- 
ti«8B of Deeg was, towards the close of the 
year, besieged by the British army under 
General, afterwards Lord Lake, and carried by 
storm. In January, 1805, Lake invested the 
fort of Bhurtpore, in which, according to na- 
tive report, were 8,000 men. A hreaching- 
hattery of six eighteen-pounders, and one of 
four eight-inch and four five-and half-inch 
mortars, were the means of offence with which 
operations were commenced against defences 
of vast size, massive proportions, and singular 
tenacity. Four successive attempts at atorm- 
iog were with little difficulty r^elled by the 
w^-prepared Jauts ; and tne British army, 
after a loss of 888 killed, 1,894 wounded, and 
fifty-two missing, — a total of 2,834, was com- 
pelled to retire. Though victorious, the rajah 
was obviously alarmed by the pertinacity of 
the besiegers, and his success was followed by 
overtures for peace. A treaty was accordi^ly 
concluded on the 17th April, 1805. The 
rajah’s territory waa guaranteed to him ; 
mutual aid was stipulated for, when required 
by either government ; the rajah was bound 
to pay to the East-India Company twenty lacs 
of rupees (200,000Z.), of whieh three lacs were 
to be paid immediately, two more in two 
months, three more in April, 1806, the same 
amount in the succeeding year, four in 1808, 
and the remaining five in 1809. As a bonus 
on good behaviour, the payment of the last 
instalment was to be remitted in case the 
rajah’s conduct should prove satisfactory • but 
the territoiy granted in 1803 to the rajah was 


resumed by the British government. In 1825, 
the death of Bajah Buldeo Singh gave uo> 
caeion to a dispute respecting the eucceseion. 
The more powerful party maintained the claim 
of Doorjun Sal, the deceased rajah’s brother. 
Sir David Ochterlony, the British political 
agent for Bajpootana, favoured the supporters 
of Buldeo Singh, the infant son of the late 
rajah, and to carry his views into effect assem- 
bled a well-appointed army of 16,000 men, 
with a train of 100 pieces of artillery, and 
marched towards Bhurtpore ; but his operations 
were peremptorily countermanded by the chief 
government, though subsequently, towards 
the close of the same year, indications of hos- 
tile feelings in Dooijun Sal appeared to point 
out the expediency of bis deposal and the 
establishment of the infant Buldeo Singh in 
j his place. To effect this purpose, Lord Com- 
bermere, comniander-ln-chief, invested the 
town with an army computed to exceed 20,000 
men, with 112 pieces of ordnance, besides fifty 
belonging to the horse-artillery. The fire of 
the besieging batteries, though maintained 
with great vigour, being found not to make a 
satisfactory impression on the defences, which 
were constructed of mud, supported and bound 
by beams and logs, recourse was had to mining ; 
and on the 18th January, 1826, a mine of 
great dimensions having been sprung with 
good effect, the place was stormed and taken, 
after a desperate resistance made for an hour 
by the garrison, of whom 6,000 are reported 
to have been killed. The garrison was com- 
puted at the commencement of the siege to 
amonnt to 20,000 men ; and all who escaped 
the carnage were made prisoners. The total 
loss on the part of the British waa 103 killed, 
466 wound^, and nine missing. Dooijun Sal, 
attempting to escape, was taken prisoner, with 
his wife and two sons. The ordnance captured 
amounted to 133 serviceable pieces, and two 
broken and dismounted. The amount of prize- 
money distributed was 481, 100/, The other 
Jaut forts, Biana, Waer, Koombher, Deeg, 
and Kama, were forthwith surrendered. The 
fortifications of the city of Bhurtpore were 
completely dismantled, the infant Eulwunt 
Singh waa established as rajah, and a treaty 
concluded, by which the indemnification of 
the British government for the expenses of the 
war was stipulated for, and the admission of 
a resident political agent agreed to. Doorjun 
Sal was deported to Benares, where, until his 
death, which occurred in 1851, he received from 
the British government an ^lowance of 601. 
per month, his mother and son having an 
allowance of the same amount for their sup- 
port. Some years after these transactions, the 
rajah, Buldeo Singh, on attaining competent 
age, was admitted to the exercise of the sove- 
reign authority. The British troops were 
withdrawn ; but the reoonstrnction of the for- 
tifications of Bhurtpore waa interdicted. Bul- 
deo Singh, who was conspicuous for the ef- 
ficiency of his administration, and for tho 
personal kindness which he manifested in bis 
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intercourse with his subjects, died in 1854, 
whea Arrangements were made by the British 
ovemment for carrying on the adminisitratioii 
uring the minority of bis infant son. 

BHURTPORB, the principal place of the 
territory of the same name, is a rather large 
town, being three miles in length, one and a 
quarter in breadth, and about eight in circum- 
ference. Its site is somewhat depressed ; aud 
this circumstance, in a military point of view, 
contributes to its strength, as the water of a 
neighbouring jbil, or small lake, being higher 
than the ditch of the town, can be discharged 
into it in such a volume as to render it unford- 
able, This precaution having been taken on 
the occasion of Lord Lake’s attack in 1805, 
the difficulty of gaining the breaches was one 
of the main causes of the ill success of that 
attempt. A movement to flood the ditch at 
the commencement of the siege by Lord Com- 
hermere in 1825, was rendered abortive by the 
promptness of a British detachment, which 
took post so as efiectually to prevent the open- 
ing of a passage for the flow of water from the 
jhil. Tlie defences of the town and of the 
fort within it having been dismantled, those 
celebrated works are now shapeless piles of 
mud, and the town itself is merely a great col- 
lection of hovels, presenting nothing interest- 
ing to the traveller. The dismantled fort, or 
citadel, contains the palace of the rajah, con- 
sisting of “three det^hed buildings ; one for 
the chief, another for the females of his family, 
and the third for his court of justice.” Tieffen- 
thaler, writing of its state about seventy years 
ago, describes it as a town recently built by 
the Jat ruler, who in a short time converted it 
from an insignificant place into a populous 
city, inclosed with a wall and ditch. Notwith- 
standing the prejudicial effects produced by its 
capture in 1826, and the meanness of its 
buildings, Bhurtpore is considered to be still a 
thriving place, owing probably to its having 
considerable transit- tiade, especially in the salt 
^.of the Sarabur Lake, in Rajpootana. The 
Wpulation has been estimated at 100,000, 
yhich seems a large number for the capital of 
1 ^ small a state, yet may appear the less im- 
p'^bable when the great extent of the town 
itself is taken into consideration. The place 
was, after Lord Lake's attack, much enlaiged, 
80 that the fort, of which one side then over- 
looked the country, was subsequently quite in- 
closed within the city walls. Bhurtpore was 
probably founded in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, when the Jats of this part 
of India were becoming powerful, and was 
perhaps named after Bharat, a legendary cha- 
racter of great note in Hindoo lore. It is 
considered to be undec the tutelary influence 
of Krishna, and during the first siege, in 1 805, 
some of the native aoldiers in the British ser- 
vice declared that they distinctly saw the town 
defended by that divinity, “ dressed in yellow 
garments, and armed with bis peculiar weapons, 
the bow, mace, conch, and pipe.” Distant W. 


from Agra 84 miles, 8.W. from Muttra 22, S, 
from Delhi 119, N.W. from Calcutta by Agra 
817. Lat. 27’ 12', long. 77’ 33'. 

BHURWAREH, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town six miles 
N, of the route from Mozufferpoor to Purneah, 
28 miles N.Eh of the former. Lat. 26“ 12', 
long. 85’ 49'. 

BHHBWAROO, in the British district of 
Humerpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route by Keitba from JubV)ul- 
pore to Calpee, 65 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
25” 23', long. 79’ 37'. 

j BHUTEURA, a village in the hill state of 
Joobul, Cis-Sutlej territory, is situate on the 
route from Chepal to Deobra, and four miles 
N. of the former place. It is laid down in the 
trigonometrical survey under the name of 
Briteowry. Lat. 30° 68', long. 77“ 40'. 

BHUTNEER, or BHUTNAIR.— A town 
at present belonging to the rajah of Bikaneer, 
hut formerly the principal place of Bhuttiana, 
or the country of the Bhattis or Bhuttis. Tod 
gives it as his opinion, that “ to a colony of 
this race Bhutnair owes its name, though not 
its existence.’* This emigration of the Bhatti 
Rajputs is stated by Thomas to have taken 
place about six centuries ago. They perma- 
nently established themselves as the predomi- 
nant class, though the majority are Jats, sup- 
posed to be the aboriginal population of the 
country. Though the surrounding country is 
now a desert, and water c.an seldom be met 
with outside the town at a less distance than 
twelve miles, it was formerly well watered, 
cultivated, and populous, as appears from the 
numerous sites of towns and villages built of 
excellent brick. The universal desolation and 
depopulation is attributed by Colvin to the 
want of water, caused by the inhabitants of 
the protected Sikh states further north, who, 
for the purpo-ses of irrigation, dam up the 
Gagur and other rivers, and cause them to 
spread over the country, where they are lost 
by absorption and evapomtion. Sbarifiiddin, 
however, describing its attack by Tamerlane 
in 1397, mentions that the surrounding country 
was then a desert, and that the town was sup- 
plied with water from a gre.at lake filled by 
inundations. He adds, that the transit-trade 
bad rendered it very wealthy. It surrendered 
to tSe invaders, who, however, finding occasion 
for quarrel, began to plunder and massacre 
the inhabitants ; and they in despair having 
slaughtered theil^omen and childreu, rushed 
on the Moguls, great numbers of whom fell, 
until the Bhattis were slain to a man, and the 
place BO utterly demolished, that no trace re- 
mained of human habitation. It was subse- 
quently rebuilt and fortified, and belonged to 
the maharajah of Bickaner in 1800, when it 
was attacked by the bold adventurer George 
Thomas, to whom it capitulated after the ram- 
part had been breached. The Bhattis at that 
time formed a collection of hordes of free- 
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hooters, who held the tract now forming the 
northern part of Bahawni poor and of Bickaner, 
the soQthem of Sirhind, and that part of the 
British district of Hurriana west of Hansee. 
Thomas reported them as “ cruel in their 
nature, savage and ferocious in the highest 
degree ; that they have an ntter abhorrence of 
all the usages of civilized life, are thieves from 
their birth, and scruple not, in their predatory 
incursions into the neighbouring districts, 
though unresisted, to add murder to robbery.” 
The greater part of Bhuttiana is now com- 
prised in the British district of that name. 
Bhntneer is distant N,W. from Calcutta 1,094 
miles, N.W, from Delhi 207. Lat. 29“ 84', 
long. 74" 26'. 

BHDTORA, or BETOURA, in the British 
district of Futtchpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the right bank of the 
Ganges, eight miles N. of the town of Futteh- 
poor. It is a place of some note, and is men- 
tioned by He'^r as tbe station of the civil 
magistrate of the district at the time when be 
wrote, about thirty years ago. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta by land 692 miles, by the coarse 
of the Ganges 900. Lat. 26“ 2', long. 80° 66'. 

BHUTOWLAn, in the British district of 
Monvdabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyguih to the 
town of Momdabad, and 29 miles S.W. of tbe 
latter. Lat. 28° 83', long. 78° 32'. 

BHUTTEEAEEE, in the British district of 
Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Chittagong to Ti|>perah, 12 
miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 22“ 30', long. 
91“ 49'. 

BHUTTIANA.— A British district in 
Northern India, subject to the jurisdiction of 
tl»e lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and so 
called from having been the possession of the 
Bhuttis or Bhattis, of Rajpoot descent. It is 
bounded on the north by the territories of 
BahawuliHjre and the protected Sikh states ; 
on the east by the British district of Hurriana ; 
on the south by the state of Bickaner ; and 
on the west by that of Babawuli>oor. It lies 
between lat. 29“ 12' — 30“ 29', long. 73° 1' — 
75° 22', and extends from the borders of Hur- 
riana to the river Sutlej. Its outline, which 
is very irregular, incloses an area of 3,017 
equate miles. The western part, being the 
northern skirt of the great sandy desert is 
nearly waste and uninhabited. In the middle 
and eastern parts, the soil, when properly 
■watered, is very productive. The numerous 
ruins of to'vvms and villages^hroughout Bhut- 
tiana prove it to have been once prosperous 
and populous, probably when tbe river Guggur, 
flowing by the town of Bhutneer, made its 
way to the Sutlej above Bahawulpoor. That 
this tract was formerly less arid, is proved by 
tbe fact stated by Sbarifuddin, that at tbe time 
of Tamerlane’s invasion , at the close of the 
fourteenth century, Bhutneer was supplied 
with water from an extensive lake. George 
Thomas, when at Bhutneer, was infurmed that 


the Gnggnr formerly ran along the north side 
of that plaice, but that its channel had been 
choked up by vast quantities of earth forced 
down from the mountains; and, according to tbe 
prevailing opinion of the natives, though now 
lost in the sands west of the city, it formerly 
extended as far as the Sntluj, which it joined in 
the -vicinity of Ferozepore.” Measures are in 
progress for the improvement of the irrigation 
of the district, by means of channels connected 
with this river. The Chitang, a river running 
in some measure parallel to the Guggur, but a 
little farther east, formerly united with it near 
Raneah ; and a few years ago a canal was 
made by British engineers, to draw from the 
canal of Feroz Shah a supply of water to re- 
plenish the Chitang, which in this part of its 
course had been nearly obliterated. Tbe 
population of this thinly-peopled tract is 
reckoned at 112,974, of whom 65,303 are Hin- 
doos, and 47,611 Mahometans and others. 

The cessions made by Scindia in 1803, under 
the treaty of Seijee Anjengaum, brought the 
British into immediate and intimate connec- 
tion with this country, which they made great 
efforts to improve ; but the lawless and pre- 
datory habits of tbe people long resisted all 
their attempts. In 1810 it became necessary 
to march into the country a military force, 
under Colonel Adams, when the chief, Baha- 
dur Khan, was expelled ; but his son, Zabeta 
Khan, having submitted unconditionally, the 
greater part of tbe country was placed under 
him. It however remained in an unquiet and 
unsettled state, and within a very few years 
it became necessary formally to undertake the 
task of defining its boundaries and those of tbe 
neighbouring states ; disturbance and confusion 
having produced their usual effects in oblite- 
rating them. A strip of land on the Sutlej, 
requirefl for the continuation of tbe British 
customs line to that river, was readily ceded 
by the rajah of Bahawulpore in 1844, and con- 
stitutes the north-western angle of Bhuttiana. 

BHYNS, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 19 miles N.E. of tbe former. Lat. 27“ 2 2^, 
long. 78“ 15'. 

BHYNTHUREE, in tbe native state of 
Nepal, a fort on the summit of a mountain 
two miles E. of the left bank of the Kalee 
(eastern), 14 miles, E. of Petorahgurh canton- 
ment. Elevation above tbe sea 5,615 feet. 
Lat, 29° 34', long. 80° 30'. 

BHYRAH, in the British district of TiiLoot, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Patna to Carraree, 64 miles N.E. of the for- 
mer, Lat. 25“ 61', long. 86° 16'. 

BHYROWALAH.-»-A vill^e in tbe Pun- 
jab, at a ferry over the Beas river, here found 
to be 740 yards wide when crossed by the 
British miBsion under Elphinstone, in the end 
of July, at which season the water is highest. 
The current was so rapid on that occasion, that 
several of the boats employed were swept ten 
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mlles down the stream. Though the rirer is 
so formidable, the boats are wretched craft, no 
better than sniall rafts, with a plank one foot 
high all round, and draw only six inches water. 
Lat 31’ 26', long. 75’ 13'. 

BHYRVEB. — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 29° 16i, loBg. 81“ 58', and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for about seventy 
miles, ftlls into the Kumalli in lat. 28“ So , 
long. 81“ 17', on the borders of Onde. 

BHYS, or BHAIS. — small river, the 
head -water of which is supplied from the tank 
of Bhopal, in lat. 23“ 14', long. 77° 22'. Flow- 
ing north-east for forty-five miles, it falls into 
the Betwa, on the left side, near the town of 
Bhilsa, and in lat. 23“ 32', long. 77“ 60'. 

BHYSONDAH.— See Btnsont. 

BIANA, in the territory of Bhnrtpore, a 
town on the route from Agra to Mhow, 50 
miles S.W. of the former. It is situate on an 
eminence in a small plain, between two ranges 
of hills, running in some measure parallel to 
each other, and in a direction from north-east 
to south-west. The town contains many 
temples, and the whole ridge of the hill is 
covered with the remains of large buildings ; 
among which, the most remarkable is a fort 
containing a high pillar of stone, called Bhim 
Lat, or the StafiT of Bhim, conspicuous for a 
great distance through the country. This 
place was formerly of much greater importance ; 
its downfall was hastened by the rajah of 
Bburtpoor, who, in the middle of the last cen- 
tury, expelled from it a considerable number 
of its Mussulman inhabitants of Afghan de- 
scent. Latterly, however, it appears to have 
revived ; it is now of considerable size, and 
possesses some large well-built houses of stone. 
It is mentioned by Ferishta as a place of im- 
portance in 1491, when it stood a siege against 
Sikandar Lodi, the Patan monarch of Delhi. 
Baber describes it in 1626 as one of the most 
famous forts in India. It was at that time 
held by an Afghan chief, who surrendered it 
to Baber. In the following year a very san- 
guinary and obstinately -contested battle was 
fought near this town, between Baber and Kana 
Sanka, the Eajpoot prince of Oodeypoor, who 
was ultimately defeated with great slaughter. 
Bianais distant N.W. from Calcutta 861 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 67', long. 77“ 20'. 

BIANS.— See Beeans. 

BIARMI, or BEARMA.' — A river rising 
amidst the Vindhya range, in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territory, at an elevation of 1,700 
feet above the sea, and in lat. 23“ 20', long. 
79“ 3', and taking a north-east course of about 
110 miles, falls into the Sonar, on the right 
side, in lat. 24“ 20', long. 79“ 65'. About ten 
miles lower down, or farther north-east, the 
united stream falls into the Cane. The slope 
of its channel is 700 feet. 

BICCAVOLE, in the British district of 
Eajahmundry, presidency of Madras, a town 
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18 miles E. from Rajahmnndry, 16 miles N.W, 
of Coringa. Lat. 16“ 57', long, 82“ 6'. 
BICHNEE. — See Bikairi. 

BICHOLIM, in the Portuguese territory of 
Goa, a town on the route from the seaport of 
Agoada to Belgaum, distant N.E. from the 
former 14 miles, N. from Goa 8 miles. Lat. 
15“ 86', long. 74“ 1'. 

BICKANEER, — See Beekaneeb. 

BICERAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Southern Cachar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
52 miles E. from Sylhet, 13 miles N.W. of 
Silchar. Lat. 24“ 65^ long. 92“ 42'. 

BIDDREE. — A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Jamkundee, presidency of 
Bombay. It is situated on the north or left 
bank of the river Kistnah, 14 miles E. from 
the town of Jamkundee. Lat. 16° 82', long. 
75“ 31'. 

• BIDHNOO, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Banda to that of Cawnpore, and 11 miles S. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 20', long. 80“ 19'. 

BTDJEY GURH, or BIJIGARH, in the 
British district of Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a ruinous fortress ** on the 
top of a high mountain, covered from its base 
to its summit with wo^," and most difficult 
of access. In the autumn of 1781, Cheyt 
Singh, the refractoiy zemindar of Benares, 
took refuge in this fort, where he had pre- 
viously placed his family and the greater part 
of his treasure ; but Major Popham having 
advanced to invest it, the zemindar took to 
flight, with everything valuable which he could 
remove. The place was, however, defended 
for a time in the names of the wife and mother 
of the fugitive, who remained, but finally sur- 
rendered. The fort is situate nine miles N. 
of the left bank of the river Son, and 60 S. of 
Benares. Lat 24“ 34', long. 83“ 9'. 

BIDJWASIN, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from Delhi to Rewari, and 
16 miles S.W. of the former. Lat, 28“ 80', 
long. 77° 7'. 

BIDOTJLEE, a small town in the British 
district of Muzuffernuggur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, is situate on the route from 
Kurnal to Meenit, and 13 miles S.E. of the 
former. It has a bazaar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water. Lat. 29“ 84’, long. 
77 ^ 10 '. 

BIGAHPOOR,"ln the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town four miles N.E. of 
the left bank of the Ganges, 40 S.W. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates the population 
at 6,000, including 100 Mussnlmans. Lat. 
26“ 24', long. 80“ 83'. 

BIG^NBAREE, in the British district of 
Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Kunkas river, 19 miles N. 
of Jumalpoor. Lat. 26“ 10', long. 90“. 
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BIGGAREE. — A ca^^l of irrigation, in the 
Bhikarpoor district of the province of Binde, 
issuinp; from the Indue in lat. 28° S', long. 
69° 6 , and having a course of about thirty 
milea. 

EIGHEUBA, in the British district of 
Bumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of tte river Nagore, 32 miles S.B. 
of Fumeah. Lat. 25° 32', Tong. 88°. 

BIGROULI, in the hill state of Joobul, 
Cis-Suilej territory, under British protection, 
a considerable village on the route from Cbepal 
to Deohra, and five miles N. of the former. 
It baa a romantic site on the right hank of a 
stream called the Nar, and is inhabited by 
Brahmins, Lat. SI" 1', long. 77° 38'. I 

BIHAR, or BAHADUIKMNJ.— A town 
and fort in the territory of Oude, 75 miles S. 
from Lucknow, and 44 miles N.W. from 
Allahabad. Population 10,000. Lat. 25° 60', 
long. 81° 24'. • 

BIHTA, in the district of Bainawara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a village on the left bank of the 
river Hai, 55 miles S.E. of Lucknow, 60 N.W, 
of Allahabad. It is noted for its manufacture 
of salt. Lat. 26° 10', long. 81° 20', 

BUAHUREE, in the British district of 
Allyguib, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurh cantonment, and 15 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 42', long. 78° 9'. 

BTJAWUR, in Bundelcund, the principal 
place of the small territory of the same name, 
iH situate in a mountainous tract 23 miles S. of 
Chutterpore, 70 N.E. of Saugor, and in lat. 
24° 37', long. 79° 31'. Plie small raj or state 
of which it is the capital lies between lat. 
24° 22' and 25°, long. 78° 58' and 79° 50', and 
was supposed, in 1832, to contain 920 square 
miles and 344 villages, with a population of 
90,000 souls. In 1849 it was reported to yield 
a revenue of 22,500^. This shite pays no tri- 
bute, but maintains a force of ]00 horse and 
],800 foot. The right of the rajah, a Boondela 
Raj|>oot, results from his descent from Dewan 
Beer Singhe Deo, natural son of Juggut Raj, 
son of Chuttur Sal, the founder of the short- 
lived iudefiendence of Bundelcund. After the 
acquisition of Bundelcund by the East-India 
Company, a grant was made in 1811, con- 
firming the right of Rutten Siugh, then rajah ; 
on whose death without issue, in 1838, his 
nephew succeeded. 

BTJAYANAGAR.— A mined city, for- 
merly the metropolis of the Brahminical realm 
of Bijayanagar, or Camata, the power of which 
was destroyed in 1666, at the battle of Talicot, 
by a conf^eraoy of the Mussulman kings of 
the Deccan. Lat. 15“ 19', long. 76° 82'. 

BTJBAHAR, or VIGIPARA, in Kashmir, 
the largest town in the valley, after the capital, 
is situate on the banks of the Jailum, a^ut 25 
miles S.E. of the city of Kashmir. Over the 
river here is one of those singular and sunply- 
constructed timber bridges, which, notwi^* 


standing the apparently frail natnre of their 
fabric, have endured for centuries, in conse- 
quence of the exemption of the country from 
storms or inclement weather. There is nothing 
else worthy of notice except a consideTable 
bazaar. Lat. 33° 47', long. 75° 13'. 

BIJEYPOOR, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town three miles S. of the route from Mirza- 
poor to Allahabad, 15 milea W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 8', long. 82° 24'. 

BIJIPOOR. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Bcindia, distant 
|S.W. from Gwalior 62 miles. Lat. 26° 2', 
long. 77° 28'. 

I BUN A, in Bundelcund, a town on the route 
from Banda to Jhansi, 95 milea W. of the for- 
mer, 40 E, of the latter. It is the principal 
place of a jaghire or feudal possession, which, 
despoiled of several villages by the state of 
Jhansi, is now compris^ within an area of 
twenty-seven miles, containing six villages, 
with a population of 2,800 souls, and yields a 
revenue of 8,000 rupees (800^.). This jaghire 
was formerly tributary to Jhansi, but in 1821 
the obligation for the annual payment of 2,500 
rupees was cancelled in consideration of the 
value of the resumed villages. The military 
force maintained consists of 125 foot and fifteen 
horse, with two guns. The grant was made by 
the East-India Company in April, 1823, in 
favour of the Dewan Soorjun Singh and Dewan 
Beejye Bahadoor. Bijna is in lat. 25° 27, long. 
79° 6'. 

BIJNEE. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, the principal place of a subdivision of 
territoiy of the same name, distant N.E. from 
Goalpara 20 miles. Lat. 26° 23', long. 
90° 60'. 

BIJNOUR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Ailahab^to Lucknow, 
114 miles N.W, of the former, 14 S. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 44', long. 80“ 69'. 

BIJNOUR, a British district, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, is bounded on the north- 
east by the British district of Gurhwal ; on 
the east and south-east by the British district 
of Moradabad ; on the west by the British 
districts Meerut, Mozuffurnugur, and Saha- 
Tunpore; and lies between lat. 28° 64' — 29° 68’, 
long. 78° 1' — 78° 63'. The area is stated to be 
1,904 square miles. The soil and climate are 
well suited to the growth of the sugar-cane, 

produce of which is in much demand, and 
is considered little inferior to that of the West 
Indies. Cotton is cultivated to considerable 
extent, as is also wheat for exportation, espe- 
cially to the west. Under the existing revenue 
settlement of the North-West Provinces, no 
increase of the land assessment in this district 
can take place until the year 1866. The rivers 
are the Koh and the Ramgunga. The amount 
of population, according to the returns of 1863, 
is 695,621. 
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BijQOUT is part of the territory bearing the 
name of Rohilcand, from the Robilla Fatans, 
who in the Uat century held sway there. In 
1774 their power was brohen by the defeat 
which they received from the British, and the 
country became subordinate to the nawaub of 
Oude. Finally, in 1802, it was ceded to the 
East-India Company by the ruler of Oude, and 
embodied with the British territories. 

BIJNOUR, the station of the civil authori- 
ties in the British district of Bijnour, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is situate on the 
route from Moratlal^ to Mozuffurnugnr, and 
31 miles S.E. of the latter towm. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 800 miles. The popula- 
tion is returned at 11,745 inhabitants. Lat. 
29“ 22^, long. 78= IF. 

BIJOLEE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
village t)n the route from Calpee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 16 miles E. of latter, 112 W. of 
former. Lsit. 2G“ 13', long. 78° 24'. 

BTJOLLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oorieypore, distant N.E. from Godeypore 
101 miles. Lat, 25° 7', long. 75° 20'. 

BIJOWLEE, in the British district of Allah- 
aliad, lieut -gov. of the N, VV. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 774 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 
34 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25“ 18', long. 82° IT. 

BIJOWLEE, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Calpee, and 12 miles S.E. of the 
forr.Kir. Lift. 26' 41', long. 79° 13'. 

PIKAIRl, in the British ten itory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from MirzaiX)or 
to 8augor, 235 miles S.W. of former, 27 E. of 
latter. Elevation above the sea 1,263 feet. 
Lat. 23° 53', long. 79° 13'. 

BIKANPOOR, in the P)ritish district of 
Meerut, lieut.-go*. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill.age on the route from Dellii to the town of 
Meerut, and 18 miles N.E. of the former, Lat. 
28° 45', long. 77° 31'. 

BIKARAH, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Lucknow, in Oude, by Nana- 
mow Ghat, to Etawa, and 30 miles E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 45', long. 79° 39'. 

BIKEEAKEE SYN, in the British district 
of Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ramgunga 
river, 22 miles N.W. of Almora. Lat. 29“ 42', 
long. 79° 20'. 

BIKONTPORE, in the British district of 
Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the Teesta river, 78 miles N. 
of Dinajepore. Lat. 26° 43', long, 88° 36'. 

BIKRAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Beerbhoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Burhjvmpoor to Klshnugur, 82 
R 


miles 9, of the former. Lat. 28° 87', long, 
88° 28'. 

BIKUMPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jessulmere, a fort in the sandy desert, 95 
miles N.E. of the town of Jessulmere. It has 
a wall of rubble-stone twenty-five feet high 
and a hundred yards square, with very 
bastions, and occupies the whole of an emi- 
nence in sui'h a manner that the flat summit is 
level with the terre-plein of the rampart, and 
the exterior acclivity of the eminence gives 
the defence a lather stiff section. On the 
north-east angle is a round tower of consider^ 
able height, extensively overlooking the sur- 
rounding country. There are four guns 
mounted in various parts of the fort, which 
is garrisoned by a force not exceeding 100 
men, in the service of the rawul of Jessulmere. 
The place, though having a rather imposing 
appearance, has little real strength, being com- 
pletely commanded by sandhills at a short 
distance. At the south-east of the fort is a 
small town, containing about 220 houses. 
Population 965. Lat. 27° 43', long. 72° 16'. 

BILAREE, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, Uent.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Coel to Moradabad, 
14 miles S. of the former. Lat. 23° 38', long. 
78° 53'. 

BTLARIMOW, in the Britisli district of 
Ciiwnpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawrjpore, and 39 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 21', long. 79° 61'. 

BIIjGY, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, is situate on a 
stream a tributary of the river Tudri. The 
Rurrouiiding country is mountainous, being a 
rugged plateau formed by an expansion of the 
ghats, here of lees elevation than in most other 
|mrts. Contiguous to the town is a difficult 
art of the route from Canara to Mysore, and 
ence denominated the Passes of Bilgy. The 
area of the tallook of Bilgy is 256 square 
miles, and the population, according to official 
return, 17,345, indicating a relative density of 
67 to the square mile. The town of Bilgy is 
distant from Bombay, S.E., 340 miles j from 
Madras, W., 380. Lat. 14° 23', long. 74° 62'. 

BILHA WALLA, or EILLABAREE, in 
the British district of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Moradabad to Almora, and 
20 miles N, of the former. Heber, who men- 
tions it under the name of Belagary, obeerret, 
“I was pleased with the appearance of the 
houses, which, though very humble, were all 
in good repair, show^ abundance of buffiiloee 
in their little courtyards, and were kept with 
a degree of cleanliness and Bmartneas.*^ Lat, 
29° 5', long 78° 68'. 

BILHEKI, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route by the Bhurindeo Pass from 
Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 43 miles S. of the 
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Ifttter. Ita elevation above the sea is 740 
feet, Lst, 28“ 69', long. 80° S'. 

BILHOITR, or BILOUR.— A ooBBiderable 
town in the Britisfa district of Oawnpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, on the 
route from Cawnpore to Futtehgurh, and 34 
miles N.W. of the fonner, ITie town contains 
a population of 6,046. Lat. 26° 60', long, 
80 ^ 

BILLASPOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Subathoo, and 33 
miles N.W. of the former place. It is a poor 
collection of mud-built houses, though the 
principal place of a small district yielding an 
annual revenue of 1,300/., wliicU has lately 
escheated to the East-IndiH Company, in con- 
sequence of the failure of heirs to the late 
Sikh proprietor. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
991 miles. Lat. 30" 20', long. 77" 22'. 

BILLOWNAN, in the British district of 
Aligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to Meerut, 
and 83 miles N.W, of the former, Lat. 27" 62', 
long. 78" 32'. 

BILLOWTEE, or BILOTIiE, in the Bri- 
tish district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Muttra 
cantonment to Delhi, and 17 miles N.W. of 
the former. •LaL 27" 40', long. 77“ 36'. 

BILOHI, or BOWLEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Mifza- 
pore to the town of Rewa, and 48 miles S.W. 
of the former. It is vemarkaide fur a cascade 
of the Hunpaira, a small river, which, tumbling 
over the brow of the Kotra range, falls nearly 
perjwtidicOlarly from a height of 398 feet in its 
course, to discharge itself into tlie Adh, a tri- 
buta)y of the Bilund. Elevation above the 
sea 1,128 feet. ].*t. 24° 41', long. 82" 19'. 

BILRAM, or BILGRAM, in the British 
district of Budaoii, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on Ihe route from Futteh- 
gurh to Meerut, and 70 miles N.W. of the 
mrmer. Lat. 27 ' 49', long. 78" 39'. 

BILSEE, in the British district of Eudaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Futtygurh to Moradabad, con- 
taining a population of 6,206. Distant 13 
miles N.W. of Budaou. Lat. 20" 9', long. 79°. 

BILWA, or BELAWA, in the I'ritish dis- 
trict of Gtonickpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Buchanan describee it as a smuil, 
poor place, with a petty fort, consisting of a 
ditch and an earthen rampart, with a strong 
hedge of thorny bamboos on the counterscarp. 
Distant S.E. of Goruck|>ore cantonment 20 
miles. Lat. 26° 36', long. 83" 43'. 

BIMCHtJTUR, in Bussahir, a baiting- place 
on the southern declivity of the Yoosoo Pass. 
It is situate amidst groves of pine, oak, and 
birch trees, in a beautiful sequestered glen, shel- 
tered from the chilling winds, and ending on 
the north-east in a Imre, rocky, and sleep 


mountain. Elevation above the sea 11,960 
feet. Lat. 81° 20', long. 78° 6'. 

BTMLIPATAM, in the British district of 
Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the coast of the Bay of Bengal, 16 miles 
N.E. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17° 62', long. 
83° 30'. 

BINDACHAL, in the British district of 
Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a town on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Mirzapore, 53 miles S.E. of 
the former, and eight W. of the latter. 'The 
town is situate on the right bank of the Gan- 
ges, 456 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 25° 10', 
long. 82° 30'. 

BINDACHAL. — A range of mountains in 
and adjacent to Bundelcund, of the locality of 
which Franklin gives the following descrip- 
tion : — “They commence at Kesogar, five 
' miles north of Seunda, on the Sindh river, and 
making a circuitous sweep by Narawar, Chan- 
dri, Hirapur, Rajghar, Ajeyghar, and Calan- 
Jara, they cease *nearBarghar to belong to Bun- 
delound, and continue their course by Bindhya- 
vasini and Tara, until they approach the 
Ganges at Surajghara, and again at Rajuia- 
lull,” The appearance of the plain of Bundel- 
cutidj partially inclosed by these barriers, is 
Said to be liighly picturesque, resembling a 
vast bay of the sea indenting the land, but 
bounded and restrained by the heights by 
which it is skirted. Towards the south-east, 
the south, and south-west, the table-land is 
bounded by mountains rising above it to n 
moderate height, and denominated the Fanna 
range. 

BINDIA NOWAGURH. — See Nowa- 

CUKH. 

BINDKEE KHAS, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Futteh- 
poor to Calpee, and 17 miles N.W, of the 
former. The surrounding country is level and 
cultivated. Lat. 26" 3', long. 80" 40'. 

BINDORE, in the British district of Di- 
najepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinajepore to Purneah, SO miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 25° 43', long. 
88 ° 10 '. 

BINDOUB, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the left bank of the Jumna, at the 
confluence of the small river Rind, 17 miles 
W. of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 25° 54', 
long. 80° 84', 

BINDRABAN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town beautitully situate on the right bank of the 
JuiuriA, and four miles E. of tbe route from 
Muttra to Delhi. The water of the river 
being held sacred by the Hindoos, numerous 
devotees visit it for the purpose of ritual ablu- 
tion, access being aflforded to the stream by 
numerous fine ghats or flights of steps, con- 
structed of red stone, brought from Jeyporc 
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ne&rly 150 milea distant. 'Hidso ghats extend 
for nearly a mile along the river, and are pro- 
vide with nomerotis dewasthang, or fanes, for 
the more convenient performance of rites by 
the devotees. The ground-plan of the prin- 
cipal temple is cruciform, resembling that of a 
Gothic church, but of no great dimensions. 
From its vaulted roof depend numerous idols, 
rudely carved in wood, and the supporting 
pillars and walls'are covered with coarse sculp- 
tures. Two other buildings, being cylindrical 
towers rounded off at the top, resemble in 
shape the celebrated black pagoda of Jugger- 
nath and the temples of Bhobaneser, but are 
inferior in dimensions to those extraordinary 
structures. There are a great number of other 
edifices connected with Hindoo mj'thology ; 
and these become continually more numerous, 
as various rajahs, or other wealthy persons, 
from time to time build and dedicate fanes of 
costly and elaborate workraanahip to the varied 
objects of their superstitious reverence. Crowds 
of pilgrims from all parts of India frequent this 
town to offer their devotions, especially to 
Krishna, who, according to the legend, here 
slew the great serpent Kaliya Naga, which, 
lying across the Jumna, stopped its course and 
poisoned tlie water. Here also he spent his 
youthful years, sporting with the Gopi a or milk- 
maids, and placing on musical instruments. 
A tree is still poiiiti^ out, at the foot of which 
he sat, and among the branches of which the 
marks of his flute are saki to be seen. In 
honour of the divinity, a festival is held from 
the tenth day of the light half of Kuar (Sef>- 
tcnilier and October) to the day of the full 
moon, at Bjiulal)ran, where a sbme platformer 
stage has been built for the exhibition of the 
mimic dance, in a square near the river-side. 
Here aU) was a favourite resort of Rama, who 
coiKiuered liavana, the giant tyrant of Ltanka 
or Ceylon, with the aid of Hanuman, the mon- 
key-sha{/ed divinity, and his grotesque fol- 
lowers ; and in recognition of those atixiliary 
services, the monkeys which crowd the luxu- 
riant groves around the town are regularly fed 
and pntteeted by the Brahmins, principally 
from a fund provided from an endowment mmle 
by the celebrated Mahratta chieftain Madhajee 
Sdiudia. One of those creatures was treated 
with peculiar attention, as its lameness, causetl 
by an accidental hurt, was considered a point 
of resemblance to their benefactor Matlhajee, 
who, in his flight from the battle of Paul put, 
was overtaken by an Afghan, who with a 
battle-axe gave liim so severe a cut on the 
right knee, that he was for life deprived of the 
Uio of the leg of that side. The population of 
the town has been returned at 19,779 inhabi- 
tants. It was sacked in 1757 by a detachment 
of 25,000 Affghan cavalry, sent by Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee, under the command of Jahan 
Khan, who put many of the inhabitants to the 
sword, burned many in their houses, drove off 
others into slavery, and slaughtering kine, 
defiled the temples of the Hindoos with the 
blood of those animals, regarded sacred by 


them. Distant N.W. from CAl(mtta82d miles, 
S. from Delhi 92. Lat 27“ 84', long. 77" 46', 

BIHEKA, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Saagor to 
Shahgnrh, 20 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
24" 4° long. 78“ 65'. 

BINJOLEE. — A town in the British ter- 
ritory of Nagpore, distant^N.E, from Bustar 
16 miles. Lat. 19" 18', long. 82" 10'. 

BINOA, a river in the Northern Punjab, 
{rises near the southern bank of the Bavee, 
land, flowing south-east for about fifty miles, 

I bills into the Beas, east of Tira, and opposita 
Kumla Gurh, in lat. 31" 48', long, 76*“ 33'. 
Like all the streabis of the Himalaya, it varies 
greatly iu volume, according to the season, 
being fordable in cold weather, but in the hot 
season, in consequence of the melting of the 
enow, becoming a deep and rapid stream. 

BINSUR PEAK, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit of the Sub-Himalaya, or range south 
of the main chain. Distant N.E. of Almorah 
nine miles- Elevation above the sea 7,969 
fret. Lat. 29" 42', long. 79" 48'. 

BIRAHNA, in the British district of Ali- 
gTirh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
AHgurh to that of Muttra, and 12 miles N.E. 
of tlie latter, liat. 27" 84', long. 77" 64'. 

! BIRCHIGUNG, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
an elevated pass on the route from Almorah 
fort, by the course of the river Goree and 
Unta Dhura Pass, to South-western Tibet, 
114 miles N.E. of Almorah. It lies over the 
skirts of two great summits of the main range 
of the Himalaya, designated in Webb’s survey 
jMjaks Nos. 16 and 17, and having respectively 
the heights above the sea of 18,166 and of 
19,225 feet. The elevation of the crest itself 
of the pass is estimated by Manson at 15,000 
feet. He describes the conformation of the 
rock as clayslate, talc, slate, and greywacke, 
and near tlie top of the pass a few blocks of 
quartz, all totally bare of vegetation. Lat. 
30" 12', long. 80“ 17'. 

BIRTMDEO, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the river Kalee, 47 
miles S.E. of Almora. Elevation above the 
sea 798 feet. Distant N.W, from Calcutta, 
by Bareilly, 842 miles. Lat. 29" 7', long. 
80" 13'. 

BIRJOO, in the British district of Kumaon, 
'lieut.-gov, 'of the N.W. Provinces, a village in 
the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir, on the 
route to Hiundes, and 14 miles ^ of the 
Juwahir Pass. It is situate on the left bank 
of the Goree, about a mile below its confluence 
with the Gunkba. Elevation above the sea 
11,314 feet. Lat. 80" 23', long. 80" 12'. 
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BIRKOOTE, in the British district of 
BeeThboom, lieat.-gOY. of Bengal, & town on 
the line of railwaj now under construction 
from Burdwan to Rajmabal, 83 miles N. of 
the former, Lat. 24° 24', long. 87° 48'. 

BIEMEE, in the British district of Ramgur, 
lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left tnnk 
of the Barrachur river, 42 miles N.E. of 
Hazareehagh. Lat, 24“ 17', long. 86“. 

BIRM8IB. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jessnlmeer, distant N.W. from Jessulmeer 
11 miles. Lat, 27° 8', long. 70“ 63'. 

BIRSILPOOR, in the Eaj^t state of 
Jessulmere, a small town on tne route from 
Bahawulpoor to Bap, and distant 90 miles 
8.E. of the former. It has a fort situate on a 
small eminence, rising to the height of about 
twenty feet. TTie town, situate at the south 
and east faces of the fort, contains 400 houses, 
many shops, and eleven wells sixty feet deep, 
but with water so salt as to be scarcely usable ; 
BO that the inhabitants are generally supplied 
from reservoirs of fresh water on the north- 
west side of the town. A high sandhill, a 
mile south-west, completely commands the 
whole place. On the top of it the emperor 
Humayun is said to have encamped nearly 400 
years ago, but was refused admission into the 
fort. The place is of great antiquity, having 
been built, according to native report, in the 
second century of the Christian era. The 
chief, professing a nominal subjection to the 
rawul of Jessulmere, in 1835 civilly received 
Boileau, a British officer of engineers engaged 
on a mission in those regions. Birsilp<jor nas 
a population of 2,005 persons. Lat. 28“ 11', 
long. 72“ 20'. 

BIRSINGPOOR, in Bundelcund, a town 
on the route by the Kuttra Pass and llewa, 
from Mirza])oor to Lohargaiiow, 100 miles 
S.W. of Mirzapoor. It belongs to the rajah 
of Punnah. Elevation above the sea 1,064 
feet. Lat 24“ 48', long. 81“ 1'. 

BIBSING POOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the river Rind, 
17 miles S. of the cautoument of Cawnpore. 
Lat. 26“ 13', long. 80“ 21'. 

BISALA, in the Rajt>oot state of Joudpore, 
a small town on the route from Pokhurn to 
Rainier, and 16 miles N. of the latter. It is 
situate at the base of a rocky ridge of con- 
siderable height, stretching southward lor 
about twenty miles. It lias a small hill-fort, 
and contains above tw'o hundred houses, sup- 
plied with water from wells. Lat, 25° 65', 
long. 71“ 23'. 

BISANITH, in the British district of Ally- 
ghur, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allyghur cantonment, and 26 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 2T 29', long. 78“ 7'. 

BISARO, in the British district of Allyghur, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 


the route from Meerut to Muttra^ and 42 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 1', long, 77° 67'. 

BISAUT, in the native state of Gurwhal, a 
village on the western declivity of the mouutain 
bounding the fertile valley of Banal on the 
eastern side. Lat. 30“ 60’, long. 78° 16'. 

BISENTAUR, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Jbelum to Rawul Pindee, 30 miles N.W. of 
the town of Jhelom. Lat. 83° 24', long. 
78° 20'. 

BISEORA. — See Bessxbah. 

BISHENPORE, in the British district 
Bancoora, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berh^pore to Midnapore, 96 miles 
S.W. of former, 48 N. of latter. It is a large 
town, and has a bazaar, and is situate on the 
right bank of the river Dalklsbre, 20 miles 
8.E. of the town of Bancoora. Lat. 23° 4', 
long. 87“ 21'. 

BISHWUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 212 miles. Lat. 19“ 69', long. 
76“ 61'. 

BI8KOHUR, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Gk)ruckpoor to Buraech, 
66 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 19', 
long. 82“ 38'. 

BISNATH, in the British district of Dur- 
rung, lieut.-gov: *4 Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Brahmapootra, on the route 
from Huirung to Luckimpoor, 70 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 26° 40', long. 93“ 10'. 

BISOWLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Budaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 22 miles N.W. of Budaon. Lat. 
28“ 18', long. 79°. 

BISRAMGUNGE, in Bundelcund, a village 
in the native state of Punna, on the route 
from Banda to Jubbulpoor, 60 miles S. of the 
former, 181 N. of the latter. It is beautifully 
situate in a wooded gorge, through which the 
ascent commences from the plains of Bundel- 
cuud to the plateau on the summit of the 
range styled by Franklin the Pannah Hills. 
Lat. 24“ 50', long. 80° 19'. 

BISSEE. — A town in the British territory 
of Nagpore, distant S.E. from Nogpore 42 
miles. Lat. 20“ 38', long. 79“ 29'. 

B18SEMCUTTACK.— A town in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, on the north-east 
frontier of the presidency of Madras, distant 
N. from Ryaguddah 23 miles. Lat. 19“ 30', 
long. 83“ 86'. 

BISSLY, in the territory of Mysore, a small 
town on the south-west frontier, towards 
Coorg, situate in a pass through the Western 
Ghats, on the route worn Bangaloor to Manga- 
I loor, 1 36 miles W. of former, 60 E. of latter. 
Lat. 12“ 45', long. 76" 45'. 

BISSOWER, or BUSAWUR, in the ter- 
ritory of Bburtpore, a town on the route from 
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Agf» to Ajmer, 68 miles W. of former, 186 B. 
of Utter, Heber, who calls it Peshawer, 
deecribes it as very prettily situated on the 
Bide of a little rocky eminence, with a ruinous 
palace on its summit. There is a bazaar. The 
transit-trade is considerable, especially in 
cottons sent from Malwa and Rajpootana east- 
ward, towards the Jamna. Lat. 27° 2^, long. 
77“ 7'. 

BISSOWDEE.— See BiSDLl. 

BISTH JUUNDER. — See Jdlinder 
Doab. 

BISULI, or BISSOWLEE.— A town in 
the north-east of the Punjab, and on one of 
the southern ranges of the HimaUya, situate 
on the river Ravee, which is here about eighty 
yards wide. There is a large irregularly-built 
bazaar, but the place is chiefly remarkable for 
the huge palace of the rajah, regarded by 
Vigne as the finest building of the kind in the 
East ; “ exhibiting in its square turrets, oj)en 
and embattled parapets, projecting windows, 
Chinese -roofed balconies, and moat-like tank 
in front,” a striking likeness to the great 
baronial mansions which in some parts of 
Europe remain as memorials of the feudal 

ages. Lat. 32“ 33', long. 75“ 28'. 

BISWAH, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the roulo from Seeta])oor to Sekrora, 20 
miles S, E. of the former, 60 N.W. of the 
Utter, 45 N. of Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 29', long. 
SV .V. 

BISWUK, in the British district of Patna, 
lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from itehar to (Jayah, 20 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 25“ 8', long. 85“ 18'. 

BITHOOIl, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, is 
sitnate on the right bank of the Ganges, 12 
miles N.W. of Cawnpore cantonment. It has 
numerous Hindoo temples, and several ghats 
or flights of steps, giving access to the sacred 
stream, to which the Braiimins and their fol- 
lowers frequently resort for the purpose of 
ritual ablution. Brahma is particularly reve- 
renced here. At the principal ghat, denomi- 
nated Brahmavertta Ghat, he is said to have 
offered an aswamedha on completing the act 
of creation. The pin of his slipper, left behind 
him on the occasion, and now fixed in one of 
the steps of the ghat, is still worshipped there ; 
and on the full moon of Agrahayana (Novem- 
ber-December), a very numerously-attended 
meU or meeting, that mixes piety with profit, 
is annually held at that place. Upon the 
death of Maharajah Bajee Row, in 1851, the 
jaghire, situate close to the town, which had 
been bestowed upon him during pleasure, 
lapsed to the government, and was subjected 
to the general regulations in force in Cawnpore. 
The population of Bithoor is returned at 
13,580. Lat. 26° 37', long. 80“ 20'. 

BITTER STREAM. — A torrent rising in 
the Sulieman range, lat. 31“ 30', long. 69“ 58', 
and flowing through Daman about forty miles, 


losee itself in the sands before reaching the 
Indus. 

BLACK ROCK. — Situate a few miles off 
the shore of Arracan, and to the north of Capo 
Negraia. Lat. 16“ 11', long. 94“ 16'. 

BLACKWOOD'S HARBOUR, on the 
coast of Coromandel, situate to the north of 
Point Pondy, and sheltered by the Arm^on 
Shoal, According to Horsburgh “between 
the inner edge of the shoal and the coast is a 
space from three to four miles wide, called 
Blackwood Harbour, with soundings from four 
and a half fathoms near the shore, to six or 
seven fathoms contiguous to the edge of the 
shoal.” Lat. 14“ T, long, 80“ 14'. 

BLIUVANUGIRl, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Tranquebar to Vioravandy, 
32 miles N.W, of the former. Lat, 11“ 2ff, 
long. 79“ 43', 

BLUE MOUNTAIN.— A lofty peak rising 
to the height of 8,000 feet above the level of 
the sea, and forming part of the range of the 
Youraadoung Mountains. lAt. 22“ 37', long. 
93“ 10'. 

BLUFF POINT.— A bold headland on the 
coast of Amherst, one of the districts of the 
Tensisserim provinces. Lat. 16“ 47', long. 
97“ 45'. 

BOAD. — One of the Cuttack mehaJ^ in the 
district of Cuttack, under the political control 
of the government of India. It became sub- 
ject to British supremacy upon the conquest 
of the province in 1804. Its area is 1,877 
square miles, and its population has been esti- 
mated at 61,905 persons. The town is situate 
on the river Mahanuddy, navigable for river 
craft of considerable burthen from the sea to 
this place, a distance of 190 miles. It was 
formerly a more important place than at pre- 
sent, as there are numerous ruined temples ; 
but it is still the residence of a petty rajah 
tributary to the British government, and is 
described as a large fenc^ village. Distant 
from Cuttack, W., 100 miles ; Nagpore, E,, 
330 ; Calcutta, 8.W., 285. Lat. 20“ 63', long. 
84“ 20'. 

BOANUH, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the Western Jumna Canal, 17 miles N.W. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28“ 48', long. 77“ 6'. 

BOBEENA. — A town of Bundlecund, in 
the native state of Jhansi, distant 8.W. 
Jhansi 18 miles. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 78“ 83'. 

BOBILEE. —See Donwu. 

BODEGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.B. from 
Ahmednuggur 60 miles. Lat, 18“ 20', long, 
75“ 30'. 

I BODEN, — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 100 miles. Lat. 18“ 40', long. 
77“ 57'. 
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BODWUIl, iti the British district of Kban- 
dei^h, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Auningabad to Boorhanpoor, 80 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 20° 61', long. 
75“ 50'. 

BODYNAIKENOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, a town 
62 miles W. of Madura, 49 miles S-W. of 
Dindigul. Lat. 10“ 1', long. 77“ 24'. 

BOENCHIE, in the British district Hooghly, 
under the lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Burdwan. It has a 
bazaar, and water may be obtained in abun- 
dance from a large tank. Distant from Cal- 
cutta, N.W., 46 miles ; from Burdwan, S.E., 
35. Lat. 23“ 6', long. 88“ 15'. 

BOGAItEA, in the British district of Bha- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Burhanipoor to Bhagulj)ore, 22 
miles S. of the latter. Lat. 24“ 54', long. 
86“ 66'. 

BOGOORAH, or BOGRAH, within the 

territory subject to the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
district named from its principal place. It is 
bounded on the north by the British districts 
Dinajj)ore and Rnngporc ; on the east by the 
river Konai, a branch of the Brahmapootra, 
separating it from the Britisli district Myinen- 
sing ; on the south by the British districts 
Myrnensing and Tubna ; on Ibe south-west by 
the British district Rjijeshayo ; and on the 
west by the British district Dinajpore. It lies 
l>etween lat. 24“ 86' — 26“ 19', long. 88“ 45' — 
89° 48', and has an area of 2,160 square miles. 
It is traversed or skirted by numerous rivers, 
among which may be mentioned the Konaie, 
theGoggol, the Kurateoa, the Jamuna, and the 
Attree. The cliinato is extremely hot before 
the rains set in, about the middle of June, 
They coutinue until October, when the cool 
season commeuces, during which warm clothing 
and fires at morning and evening are indis- 
pensable to comfort. Bogoorah is, through- 
out, a level alluvial tract. Rice is the princi- 
pal cron ; the sugar-cane is also grown to con- 
siderable extent in the north-western quarter 
of the district. Mulberry ])Iantations are 
extensive, and the trees constitute a great 
ornament of the country, besides yielding the 
food of the silkworm, the produce of which, 
though coarse, is strong and duralde, and finds 
a ready market, at remunerating prices. 
Hemp is cultivated on account ()f the narcotic 
and intoxicating qualities of its resinous sap. 
Cotton is growm to some extent ; indigo bi a 
still greater. Tlje amount of the population 
will be found under the article Bengal. The 
district was acquired in 1765 by the East-ludia 
Company, by virtue of the firman or grant 
from Shah Allum, of the dewanny of Bengal, 
Bebar, and Orissa, 

B(^tOORAH, or BOGRAH, in the British 
district of the same name, a town on the route 
from Berhampoor to Jumalj>oor, 129 miles 
N.E. of the former, and 54 S.W. of the latter, j 


It is situate on the Kuratiea, a large river, 
navigable for craft, during the rainy season, of 
the largest size employed in inland navigation. 
It has a bazaar, and supplies are abundant ; 
but it is a place of no importance otherwise 
than as the seat of the civil establishment. 
Distant N.E. from Calcutta 247 miles. Lat. 
24“ 60', long. 89“ 22'. 

BOGSADALLEE. — A town in the native 
state of Bhutan, distant N.W. from Behar 41 
miles. Lat. 26“ 32', long. 88° 63'. 

BOGWANGOLA, in the British district 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the right bank of the Ganges, the channel 
of which is here subject to such great and 
sudden changes as sometimes to sweep away 
the towns situate on its banks. From this 
circumstance, Bogwaogola, though a thriving 
place, and a great mart for grain, with which 
it supplies the neighbouring town of Moor- 
ahedabad, has “more the appearance of an 
encampment than a town.” It has, however, 
a pleasing aspect, consisting of neat though 
humble cottages, with sides of matting, and 
“scattered very prettily over a large green 
common, fenced off from the river by a high 
grassy mound.” Distance N. from Calcutta 
120 miles, Lat, 24“ 20', long. 88“ 20'. 

BOHAN DEVI, in the native state of 
Gurwhal, a vill^e amidst the mountains near 
the south-western frontier, and between the 
Jumna and Bhagiiatbi, as the Ganges is called 
in the upper part of its course. The village is 
so called from a temple dedicated to a deity 
named Bohan. Lat. 80“ 30', long. 78“ 18'. 

BOHANEEGUNJ, in the district of Ahlad- 
ganj, territory of Oude, a town 32 miles N.W. 
of Allahabad, 77 S.W, of Oude. Butter 
estimates the population at 6,000, of whom a 
third are Mussulmans. 1*1. 25“ 48', long. 
81“ 34'. 

BOHAITRY, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Surat to Baunsda, 36 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 20“ 66', long, 73" 22'. 

BOHELLAH. — A town in Nagpore, distant 
W. from Koukeir 40 miles. Lat. 20“ 18', 
long, 81“ 9'. 

BOHROOPAH, in the British district of 
Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from GaJijam to Cuttack, five miles S. 
of the latter. Lat. 20“ 24', long. 85° 53'. 

BOILCOONTIjA, in the British district of 
Kurnool, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Kurnool to Ongole, 48 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 15“ 24', long. 78“ 40'. 

BOIRONEE, in the British district of Gan- 
jara, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
25 miles N.W. of Ganjam, Lat. 19“ 85', 
long. 84“ 50'. 

BOJAPOMAH. — A town of Eastern India, 
situated in the territoiy inhabited by the Naga 
tribes, 00 miles N. from Muueepoor, 81 miles 
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S,E. from Nowgong. Lat. 25* 40', long. 
9r 60\ 

BOKER, BILUKD, or BEYLtlN.— A 
rirer rising ic the British district of Mirzapore, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Pi ovincea, among the 
mountainfl of Gondwana, and about lat. 24" 40', 
long. 83° 20'. It takes a westerly course, and, 
passing from the frontier of the district of 
Mirzapore into that of Allahabad, falls into 
the river Tons (south -western), in lat. 25° 2', 
long. 81“ 53', after a total length of course of 
about 138 miles. It is the Belund of the 
surveyor-generars map ; Bailan of Franklin ; 
Belun of Garden, who mentions it as crossed 
in lat. 24“ 67', long. 82“ 18', by the nmte from 
Allababiid to Jiibbulpoor, by the Kutra Pass. 

BOKEPDHUN.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. from 
Aurungabad 42 miles. Lat. 20“ 18', long. 
75“ 50'. 

BOKOWLI, in territory of Bhurtpore, a 
v'ilhige on tlie route from Agra to Mow, 32 
miles S.W. of former. Inditferont water may 
be liad from wells, and supplies may be col- 
lected from the surroundirjg country. Lat. 
27 1', long. 77“ 3C'. 

BOKPFN CREEK.— An inlet of the sea 
on the caast of Mergui, one of the Tenasserim 
provinces. Its mouth is in lat. 11“ 17', long. 
98“ 50'. 

BOKUAWALI, in the British district of 
AHygurh, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
AHygurh to that of Delhi, and five miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27“ 56', long. 78° 6'. 

BOKUR.— A town in Hyderalwid, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant E. from Naudair 
23 miles. Lat. 19° 12’, long. 77“ 43'. 

BOLACOLE, in the British district of 
Pubna, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Konaie, 36 miles E. of 
Pubna. Lat. 24“ 6', long. 89“ 45'. 

BOLAN PASS, in Beloochistan, on the 
great route from Northern Sinde, by SJiikar- 
oor and Dadur, tq Kandahar and Ghuznee. 
t is not BO much a pass over a lofty range, as 
a continuous succession of ravines and gorges, 
commencing near Dadur, and first winding 
among the subordinate ridges stretching east- 
ward from the Hala chain of mountains, the 
brow of which it finally cross-cuts, and thus 
gives access from the vast plain of HindosUn 
to the elevated and uneven tract extending 
from the Hindoo Koosb to the vicinity of the 
Indian Ocean. Its commencement on the 
eastern side, from the plain of Cutch Gundava, 
i.'i about five miles west of Dadur, and in lat. 
29“ 30', long. 67“ 35' ; the elevation of the 
entrance being about 800 feet above the level 
of the sea, and that of its outlet at the western 
extremity, 6,793 feet. There is no descent on 
the western side, as the route opens on the 
Dasht i-Bedowlut, a plain as high as the top 
of the pass. The total length is between fifty- 
four and fifty -five miles ; the average ascent 


ninety feet in the mile. The Bengal column 
of the Army of the Indus in 1839 spei^t six 
days in marching through the pass, entering it 
on the 16th, and leaving it on the 21st of 
March. Its artillery, including eight-inch 
mortars, twenty-four-poundor howitzers, and 
eighteen-pounder guns, was conveyed without 
any serious difficulty. The eminences bound- 
ing the iviss have in general no great height 
•above it, in most places not exceeding 500 feet ; 
but at Beebee Nimee, twenty-six miles from 
the entrance, they are very lofty. The BoUn 
Pass, though very important in a militory point 
of view, as forming the great communication 
between Sinde and Kfaorasan, is inferior in .a 
commercial interest to the Gomul, farther 
north, through which the Lohani Afghans, in 
their annual migrations, conduct the main 
portion of tlie traffic between Hiudostan on 
the one i>oint, and Afghanistan and Central 
Asia on the other. 'The western extremity 
and highest point of the Bolan Pass is in lat. 
29“ 56', long. 67" 0'. 

BOLAPILLY, in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 80 
miles N. of Cudda]«ih, 61 E. of Kurnool. 
Lat. 15" 40', long. 79“. 

BOLARUM, in the territory of the Nizam, 
a military cantonment for the troops in the 
service of that prince, a short distance from 
the city of Hyderabiul. It is situate on an 
elevated ground of granitic formation, six or 
eight miles in circumference, and haviiig on its 
summit an open plain extending to the east 
of the cantonment. 'The lines can accommo- 
date two battalions cd infantry, a risalah or 
tnjop of irregular horse, atid 260 artillery, 
'fhere is a well-constructed hospital in an 
airy situation, having accommodation for 1.60 
patients. The gardens produce in abundance 
and excellence the usual kinds of Europejin 
vegetables, besides the common Indian fruits. 
Mangoes attain great perfection. Gnipes, 
pine-apples, and strawberries, also thrive well ; 
and a few peaches have been grown, but not 
of good quality. No rank vegetation is per- 
mitted to spring up in the cantonment ; the 
hedgerows are annually cut down to a certain 
height : the place is consequently open, and 
thus rendered in a great measure free fn>m the 
sources of noxious exhalations. It is one of 
the healthiest stations in the Dectan, and in- 
valids resort to it from various places. The 
medical school formerly existing in this place 
was abolished in 1847, and a new school of 
medicine substituted at Hyderabad, in which 
are taught anatomy, chemistry, pharmacy, the 
practice of medicine and surgery. On the 
21 St September, 1855, ,a mutiny broke out in 
one of the cavalry regiments of the Hyderabad 
force, when Brigadier Colin Mackenzie, com- 
maniingthe southern division of the contingent, 
wasilesperately wounded, and narrowly escaped 
with bis life. Elevation above the sea 1,890 feet. 
Distance from Hyderabad, N., 11 miles; Secun- 
derabad, N., six, Lat. 17“ 30', long. 78" 34'. 
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BOLAVV, in the British district of Kortii 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a torwn on the 
left bank of the Oanly Knddy, 41 miles N. of 
Honahwar. Lat. 14“'^ 63', long. 74“ 22'. 

BOLEPORRA, in the British district of 
Cnttack, lieut.-^v. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the Mahanuddy river, 60 miles E. 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 24', long, 86“ 40'. 

BOLIMA, a town in the native state ofj 
Kashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, dis- 
tant N. from Jhelum 41 miles. Lat. 33° 37', | 
long. 78° 88'. 

BOLL GHTJR, in the British district of 
Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 44 miles 
8.W. from Cuttack, 46 miles N.W. of Jug- 
gernaut. Lat. 20° 10', long. 85° 20'. 

BOLONGO, or BORONGO ISLAND.— 
The most westerly of a group known by the 
name of the Broken l8la\id8j lying at the en- 
trance of the Arracan river. Between this 
island and Middle Bolongo there is good 
anchorage, Hheltered from all winds but the 
south. The island is mountainous, woody, 
and without any appearance of inlm- 
bitanta or cultivation : its centre is about lat. 
20°, long. 93°. 

BOMBAY. — One of the three British pre- 
sidencie.^ of India, and so denominated from 
its principal place, the city of that name. 
Exclusive of the Bul>ordinat© territories of na- 
tive princes, over which the Rast-India Com- 
pany exeroisea paramount political sway, and 
of Sinde, which, though recently placed under 
the government of Bombay, may properly be 
regarded am a distinct territory, the tracts sub- 
ject to the Bombay presidency form a narrow 
strip, of irregular outline, stretching for a 
ooDsidemble distance from north to south. 
This territory is bounded on the north by the 
possessions of the Guicowar and by Indore, 
belonging to the family of Holkar ; on the 
east by part of the possessions of the Scindia 
femily, by Indore, by the dominions of the 
Nizam, and by the territories subject to the 

S Bsidency of Madras ; on the south by the 
odras territories, by the Portuguese posses- 
aions attached to Goa, and by Mysore ; and on 
the west by the Arabian Sea, the Gulf of 
Cambay, and Guzerat. Its greatest length, in 
a direction nearly from south-east to north- 
west, is about 660 miles ; its greatest breadth, 
from Oolpar, in the district of Surat, to a 
point near ^orbanpoor, on the Taptee, 240. 
The area of the country within the above 
limits which is directly subject to the British 
government, is 67,946 square miles; if the 
territories ^ministered by or on behalf of 
native princes, inclu<jiDg those of the Gui- 
cowar, be included, the area will be 124,265 
square miles : if Scinde be added, the entire 
area will be 170,385. In proportion to its 
area, the Bombay territory has the advantage 
of an extensive seacoast, reaching from south 
to north, from near Vingorla, adjoining the 
Goa frontier, in lat. 15° 44', to Cambay, at the 


head of the gulf of the same name, in lat. 
22° 16', a distance of 480 miles ; iu addition to 
which, along the western side of the Gulf of 
Cambay, is a seacoast of eighty miles. This 
large extent of coast is well supplied with 
havens, including Dewghur, Geriah, Jygurh, 
Rajapur, Cboul, Bombay, Bassein, Damann, 
Surat, Broach, and several others of less im- 
portance. None of these, however, with the 
exception of that of Bombay, can he ap- 
proached or quitted with safety during the 
prevalence of the south-west monsoon. A 
continuation of that bold lofty range of moun- 
I tains known by the name of the Western 
I Ghauts, though that name is appropriated 
more peculiarly to the southern part of the 
I range, the more northern being c^led by the 
natives the Siadri Mountains, runs in some 
measure parallel to the coast, and, on an 
average, about forty-five miles from it. 

The climate at Bombay Island, and gene- 
rally along the coast, is sultry, the average 
temperature ,of the whole year being about 
80”, and the lowest not under 70°. The 
greatest heat, however, falls considerably be- 
low that of many other parts of India, and 
seldom exceeds 100°. The quantity of rain is 
'for the moat part very great; in one year 
(1831) it amounted at Bombay to 99.64 inches. 
'-This, however, is considerably in excess of the 
usual amount. In 1838 the fall was only 
60.78 inches; and the result of a series of 
observations, commencing with the former 
year and terminating with the latter, was to 
exhibit various fluctuations between the two 
extremes which have been quoted. In some 
later years, however, the fall seems to have 
been much greater than an average framed 
upon such data, and even considerably beyond 
the highest amount in the above series. A 
statement more recently published gives the 
fall in one year at Mahabuleshwor at 248 
inches; at Rutnagherry, 130; and at Tanna, 
106 inches. A statistical memoir, published 
some years ago, gives the average fall of rain 
at Bombay at 80 inches. The zoology of this 
part of India appears to have received but 
little attention. A curious species of mane- 
lesa lions is found in Guzer.at, along the banks 
of the Saburmuttee, near Ahmedabad : tigers 
and leojw.rde are numerous in various parts, 
and very destructive. There are also wolves, 
hymnas, jackals, wild swine, wild bufialoes, 
porcupines, the nylgau, monkeys, and other 
quadrumanous animals. Among domestic ani- 
mals the horse formerly held a high place. 
'The horses of Kattywar shared the celebrity 
of those of the Deccan, whence the supplies 
for mounting the vast cavalry establishments 
of the native princes were obtained. The ex- 
tinction of the authority of some of those 
princes, together with the decline of others, 
and the establishment of general peace under 
the paramount influence of the British govern- 
ment, have probably been the cause of the de- 
clension which has taken place in the quality 
of the native horses, which are now of an 
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inferior description. The Eaflt-India Com- 
panj hftre niAde varioiu efforts to restore their 
character, especially by the establishment, in 
the year 1827, of a stud at Alhgaum ; but the 
experiment having been carried on for some 
years, at great expense, and ivitbout any ad* 
vantage, it ,was ultimately abandoned, and the 
stud establishment aboli^ed. The other do- 
mestic animals to be enumerated are bufialoes, 
camels, kine, swine, and sheep. A series of 
experiments, extending over several years, 
were carried on by government for the im- 
provement of this description of animal, 
by the introduction of the superior breeds of 
Europe and the Cape - but with little effect. 
Wool, however, is one of the exports of Bom- 
bay. The stajile crops are rice, bajra, jowar, 
barley, gram, kodroo, and some inferior grains. 
Cotton of the indigenous species is extensively 
grown in various parts of the presidency. The 
American varieties have been introduced with 
much advantage, esj^ecialJy in the collectorale 
of Dharwar and other parts of the Southern 
MahratU country. The native sugar-cane 
flourishes in some of the collectoratea. In the 
zillah of Poonah the cultivation of the M.-juri- 
tius cane has greatly diminished, the cause 
being attributed to the poverty of the Deccan 
soil north of the Krishna. Wheat is produced 
generally in the nortliern parts of tbe*presi- 
dency, and is extensively cultivated in the 
provinces of Gurerat, whore it may be seen 
even to the border of the sea. It is stated, 
however, to doteriorate during a sea-voynge, 
and to be unnuiUtble to the English market. 
Coffee flourishes in Belgauin ; but for its suc- 
cessful culture neither the soil nor climate of 
the Deccan north of that collectorate is well 
fitted. The other products are chiefly tobacco, 
oil-plants, and indigo. Complete success has 
attended the introduction of the potato in the 
collectorates of Poona and Kaira. The chief 
markets for the root are Bombay, Poona, 
Dhoolia, Aurungabatl, Jaulua, and Ilingolee. 
Experiments for the cultivation and prepara- 
tion fur the English market, of flax and the 
Syrian tobacco, have proved unauccessful. 
The mulberry was some time since introduced 
in the elevated tract about Poona, with a view 
to the production of silk, but the experiment 
has altogether failed. 

Among the trees found in the Bombay terri- 
tories are the teak, bombax, Adansonea Dal- 
bergia, Suritenia febrifuga, acacias of various 
kinds, especially the catechu, the Bassia lati- 
folia or mhowa, bearing a vast profusion of 
flowers, the petals of wliicb, when dried, re- 
semble raisins in appearance and taste, and 
at^ largely consumed as food as well as for 
distillation, by which process a spirit is ob- 
tained which furnishes the most usual intoxi- 
cating beverage of the natives. The impor- 
tance of trees, in so far as they furnish arti- 
cles of food, or timber for the various pur- 
poaes to which that article is applied, are 
too obvious to have been overlooked in any 
age, however low its rank in poiut of inlor- 
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mation. The indireot advantages of those 
beautiful productions of oatnre have been asoer^ 
tained and admitted only at a period compara- 
tively modem. Humboldt, and Bubsequently' 
other writers, have shown that trees perform 
important functions in regard to the productive 
powers of the soil and the character of the 
climate, aa well in influencing the supply of 
one of the first and most indispensable neces- 
saries of animal existence, — water. In every 
place where trees have heedlessly been extir- 
pated, the supply of water has been reduced, 
the fertility of the soil has been diminished, 
and the character of the climate has deterio- 
rated. Their preservation is conseq^uently an 
object deserving attention, not only on the 
ground of their direct utility, but as possessing 
perhaps even a stronger olaim on account of 
the indirect blessings of which they are the 
instruments. The authorities of India have 
not been insensible to these claims upon their 
notice. In March, 1844, the Court of Direc- 
tors authorized the unappropriated surplus of 
the annual grant of 6,00U rupees to the Agri- 
horticultural Society of Western India to be 
devoted to tJie plantation of useful trees in 
different parts of the presidency. In June, 

1845, a scheme was drawn up for carrying 
out the measure under the above sanction, 
and operations were commenced in April, 

1846. A public notice was also issued, in 
which, after assuring the people of the in- 
terest taken by tlie government in the pro- 
motion of measures tending to their amelio- 
ration and comfort, rules were promulgated 
pointing out tho evils arising from the 
•scarcity of trees, and encouraging individuals, 
by tlie offer of rew'ards and other marks of 
public approbation, to plant trees on their owu 
lands. Besides roadsitie trees and scattered plan- 
tations, the Bomliay territory possesses many 
wooded tracts of sufficient magnitude to be 
termed forests. The .position of tho port of 
Bombay as a great naval dep6t would natu- 
rally direct attention to bucIj descriptions of 
timber as might be beneficially employed in 
shipbuilding ; and the conservation of the 
forests within the presidency was formerly 
deemed an object of importance, and officers 
were appointed for this duty by the local go- 
vernment. About the year 1824 the conser- 
vator’s establishment was broken up, probably 
in consequence of the discontinuance at Bom- 
bay of building line-of-batUe ships for the 
Crown, After the lapse of twenty years, how- 
ever, the want of such an institution became 
apparent ; an establishment for the oonsenra- 
tion and managemeat of the foretts of the 
Bombay presidency was then organized, and 
Dr. Gibson, superintendent of the Botanical 
Gardens, was in 1847 appointed conservator of 
forests. 

MaouEactures, of which there were formerly 
sonm of importance, have generally yielded to 
the competition of the cheaper fabrics of 
Britain. Surat, long celebrated for its cotton 
goods, now produces scarcely any. Boorhan- 
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poor hu from the same cause lost the silk 
manufacture, wLich it formerly carried on to a 
ooosiderable extent. Paper is made at Poona. 
The manu&cturei of the presidency may, how- 
ever, be regarded as of slight importance in a 
commercial point of view, being restricted to 
such branches as are indispensable in each 
locality ; and ootton and other raw materials 
being shipped for Britain to be manufactured, 
and sent t^ck for the use of those inhabiting 
th^lace where the article was raised. 

The trade with other parts of India, as well 
as with Great Britain and foreign countries, is 
considerable. The princii)al articles of export 
are cotton, wool, Cashmere shawls, opium from 
Malwa, coffee, pepper, ivory, and gums. The 
chief imports are piece-goods, thre.'ui, twist, 
and yam (of all which the quantities imported 
from Great Britain are very large), metals, raw 
silk from China and the eastward, tea, wine, 
and beer. The value of the foreign export 
trade of Bombay bus more than doubled in the 
last twenty years, and now amounts to alx)ut 
7,000,0001. sterling. Several sfturces contri- 
bute to the supply of the government revenue 1 
among these the principal are the l?»mJ assess- 
ment, cuatoins duties, suit-excise, and opium 

} )H8ses or jmrmits for the transit of the drug 
roni Malwa to Bombay. The government 
revenue from all sources is rotumed at about 
four millions and a half sterling. 

Considerable efforts liave been made of late 
years by the government to improve the means 
of coinniuiiieaLioo. The j>rinci|ml roads are — 
1. From Boinb.'iy over the Bliore Ghaut to 
Poona, and thence diverging in various direc- 
tions, to Sikitara, Kliolapore, Ahmeduuggur, 
and Narruyengaum. 2. The Bombay and Agra 
rosd, traversing the presidency in a norih- 
easterly direction, and affording facilities for 
the excimnge of the produce of Berar and the 
northern jvirts of the Deccan for that of the 
more western districts. 3. The route north- 
ward from Bi>mbay to Surat, Broach, and 
Baroda. 4 . From the port of Vingorla, rid 
Belgaum, to Dharwar, and continued thonce 
to Hooblee, one of the great ootton marts of 
the Southern Malimtta country ; beyond which 
it joins the road lejiding to the port of Coomta, 
in North Canara. In furtherance of the com- 
prehensive system of railways which has been 
projected for India, a line was some tiiue since 
commeuced from Bombay in a north-easterly 
direction, under the auspices of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company, A portion, of the 
line has been opened. It proceeds towards 
the Ghauts, where it crosses the mountains by 
two separate branches, one of which is des- 
tined to join the line from Calcutta, and the 
other tliat from Madras. The former will com- 
muuicate by a branch line with the cotton dis- 
trict of Berar, A second Hue is also under 
construction, under the superintendence of the 
Bombay, Baroda, and Central India llailwsy 
Comrany. The works are at present confined 
to the section between Surat, Baroda, and 
Ahmedabod, but it is contemplaled U> extend 


this lino southerly to Bombay, and northerly 
to Delhi. Mordee Bay, now inundated by the 
sea, has been pointed out as the most eligible 
site for the terminus of the railway at Bombay. 
A project has been accordingly sanctioned for 
recovering this locality from the sea ; and a 
portion of the space reclaimed is to be appro- 
priated for the purposes of the railway. 

The population of the southern part of the 
presidency of Bombay is principally Mahratta, 
and consists generally of cultivators of the soil. 
The branches of the Ghauts, stretching out to 
the eastward from the main range south of the 
town of Sattara, are held by Kamosoes, a 
hill-tribe more civilized and subdued than the 
Bheels. They do not extend further south 
than Colapore, or further east than Beejapoor, 
and have no language but that of the Mabrat- 
tas, whom they resemble in dress and manners. 
In the Southern Concan the majority of the 
population is Mahratta ; that tract, and a 
portion of the Ghauts and Deccan to the east 
of it, being the original and peculiar seat of 
the race. The north-eastern portion of the 
Bomljay dominions, comprising the greater 
part of the valley of the river Taptee, in- 
cluding the cxteiiHive basin or valley of Can- 
deish, is partly inhabited by the Bheels, who 
are considered to he an eighth of the whole 
population of tliat district. Farther west and 
north-west, in the collectorntes of Broach, 
Ahinedahad, Surat, and Kaira, this aboriginal 
population is found intermingled with some 
other i-ude tribes, denominated Coolies, Doon- 
jas, Chowdrias, Dooblos, and Koonbies, besides 
Grasias, sunk still lower in barbarism than 
the original race, and Brahminists, Jains, 
Blioras, a peculiar class of Mussulmans ; Mus- 
Kulmaus of other descriptions, geuerally de- 
scended from Arabians ; Sindhians, Belochca, 
or Mokranis. In the city of Bombay and its 
vicinity, besides the Brahminists and Mussul- 
mans constituting the bulk of the population, 
there are Cbristiaus of the Romanist, Protest- 
ant, and Armenian persujisioos ; a consider- 
able number of Parsecs, and some Jews. 

For the superiutendence and good govern- 
ment of the ministers of the United Church of 
England and Ireland, in the presidency of 
Bombay, the Crown was empowered, under 
the act of 3 & 4 Wm. 4, c. 85, to constitute 
the bisliopric of Bombay, subject to the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the bishop of Calcutta as 
metropolitan of India. The ecclesiastical esta- 
blishment of this presidency consists of a bishop, 
an archdeacon, who is also a chaplain, seven 
chaplains, inclusive of the archdeacon, and 
sixteen assistant-chaplains, stationed in various 
parts of the presidency. The ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction of the bishop of Bombay extends 
over all places under the control of the 
governor of Bombay and his political agents, 
including Catch, Sinde, and Aden. There 
are two ministers of the Church of Scotland at 
the presidency, appointed and paid by the 
East-India Company under the provisions of 
the act oi Fai liament above noticed. Mahratta 
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and Canareee are the two langaages prevailing 
in the south and south-eastern parts of the 
presidency ; Guzeratti in the northern, Per- 
sian and Oordoo are employed to some extent 
as the languages of business and of etiquette. 
Marwari, Portuguese, and Arabic, are also in 
use. The government is vested in the governor 
and three councillors, styled “ the Governor in 
Council of Bombay,” subject, however, to the 
“ superintendence, direction, and control” of 
the Governor-General of India in Oiuncil. Civil 
and criminal justice are both administered in 
the territories subject to the government of 
Bombay by the courts of the East-India Com- 
pany, in additicoi to the Supreme Court, in 
which the judge.s are appointed by the Crown. 
In tho former class the functionaries are aj>- 
pointed by the local government, and the law 
atlministered is embodied in the regulations of 
thatgoverninetit, and the legislatiro acts of the 
government of India ; in the latter, the modes 
of procedure are assimilated to those of the 
courts at Westminster. The juri.sdietion of this 
court is, however, limited to the presidency 
town, except in regard to British subjects. 
The most convenient mode of considering the 
details of area ami population will be to follow 
tlic revenue divitdon into collectorates, which 
arc as follows ; — 


Area in 
Square Miles. 

Population. 

Snmt 

1.629 

492,684 

Broach 

i,3l9 

390.984 

Adruedabod 

4,3.^a 

650,223 

Koirs 

1.860 

580,631 

Kli.in (Irish 

Tanrifth or North- 

9,311 

7 / 8,112 

orn t'oncan .... 

5.477 

816,849 

I’lKiiiah 

AioiK'iliiuinrur. in- 
ctiifiiiip the suh- 
rolli;cuiratc of 

5,208 

666,006 

Nassicii 

9,931 

995,585 

Sluilaiwrc 

4.991 

675,115 

Bcisaiim 

5,4U5 

1,025,882 

nhorwar 

Riitna^herry, or 

3,837 

754,385 

South Concan . . 
Bombay Itjland, iu- 

3,964 

665,338 

clndiiiK Colalia. . 

18 

566,1! 9 

Kotaba Territory.. 

318 

68,721 

Sattora 

10,232 

6 , ,945 

1,005,771 

Siarfe : — 


10 , C 

Sliikarporc 

6,120 

350,401 

Hyderabad 

30,000 

551,811 

Kurrachee 

16,000 

185., 560 

yatirre Sfatet irifh- 




tn the Bombay 
'Itrritnrin- — 


Baroda (Outcowar) 4,3£K) 
KhyriKn-e ^SindeJ. . fi.ooo 

Kattjwar ifi.sriO 

Kolapore 3.445 

sawuiit Warree .. soo 

Cutch 6,-64 

Mahratta Jaffhire- 

ciare 3 , 77 s 

Petty States in G a. 
zerat 16,617 


326.536 

105.000 

1 , 46 s , 900 

500.000 

120.000 

500.536 

419,025 

1,030,938 

60,650 ■ 4,469,925 


180,715 15,578,992 


An armed maritime force has long been 
moinUuned at this presidency, such a provision 


being peculiarly called for by the necessity of 
being prepared to quell and overawe the native 
pirates, as well as those of Arabia. This foroe 
18 maintained at an annual cost of about a 
quarter of a million sterling. Several steam- 
vessels are employetl in maintaining the semi- 
monthly communication between Bombay and 
Suez. It may be here stated, however, that 
the East-India Company are about to relinquish 
the duty of conveying the mails between Suez 
and India so soon as arrangements can be made 
for its transfer to other bauds. 

The military force of the presidency consists 
of n regiment of artillerv, comprising one 
briga<le of horse and four Iwttalions of foot, a 
coiqis of engineers, three regiments of native 
light cavalry, three regiments of European 
infantry, twenty-nine raiments of native in- 
fantry, and a marine battalion, affording an 
aggregate, according to a recent parliamentary 
return, of something more than 34,000 regular 
troops. There are, besides, a regiment of 
Poona irregular horse, a Guzerat provincial 
liattalion, the Guzerat irregular horse, Candeish 
Bheel corps, Kolapore local eoqis, llajpootan 
field force, Sawuntwareo local eprpa, the Be- 
looch battivlions (two), the Scindo irregular 
liorso (two regiments). Catch irregular horse, 
Soutliern Mahratta irregular horse, Kutna- 
gherry Hangers, the native veteran battalion, 
and two police corps, furnishiijg an aggregate 
of nearly 18,000 men, the whole constituting 
a standing force of nearly 62,000. The forces 
of the Crown at the same period, placed under 
the control of the militaiy authoritiesin the pre- 
sidency, were something above 6,000, making 
a grand total of military force in the East- 
India Coroiiany’s service in this presidency, 
exclusive of 3,711 Madras troops then serving 
within it, of more than 69,000 men. The 
educational institutions are divided into two 
principal olassea : the first comprises all the 
vernacular schools, in which elementary in- 
struction is conveye<l through the medium of 
the native languages; the second class embraces 
the Elphinstone Institution and the various 
schools in which the English tongue and the 
literature and sciences of Europe are imparted. 

The wonderful cave-temples, excavated in 
the rocks at Karli, Elephanta, Bag, EUor^ 
and some other places, indicate, from their 
characteristics, that formerly the population 
and rulers of this part of India were of the 
Buddhist persuasion. At the commencement, 
however, of the Mussulman invasion, Brah- 
minism appears to have been univeraallv 
prevalent ; and the wealth and flagrant idol- 
atry of the Sivaists of Somnath Patan drew 
down upon them, in the year 1024, the exter- 
minating attack of Mabmood of Ghuzni. The 
Concan appears to have first been conquered 
by the Mussulmans, under Mahomed Shah, 
the Bah many king of the Deooan, in the year 
1470 ; forty years having been npent in the 
obstinately-resisted conquest of that rugged 
tract, which, after all, remained but imper- 
fectly subjugated. The tract more to the east 
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and south-east, comprising the present collec- 1 
torates of Dbarwar and Belgautu, and the 
province of Sattara, was part of the Brah- 
min icol reahn of Bijayanagar, whose resources 
in an expedition against the king of Beejapoor, 
in the early part of the sixteenth century, are 
described with more than oriental exaggeration 
by the annalist of the Portuguese. ITiis power 
was in 1565 destroyed by a confederacy of 
Mussulman kings of the Deccan ; and the dis- 
tricts of Belgauni, Dharwar, Colapore, and 
Battara, incori)Orated with tlje dominions of 
Beejapoor, the ruler of which was one of the 
confederated princes. The more central part 
of the presidency, comprising the present col- 
lectorates of Ahmed nuggur and Poona, was 
first invaded by the MosHulman armies, W the 
command of Alla ood-Deen Kbiljy, the Patan 
monarch of Delhi, about the year 1308 ; and 
its conquest appears to have been completed 
in 1818, by his immediate successor Mobarik 
Kbiljy. The general revolt of the Deccan 
against Mahomed Toghiuk occurred in 1350, 
and towards the close of the following century 
(1490), upon the extinction of the Bahmany 
dynasty, this tract was formed into a Mussul- 
man state, under the denomination of Ahmed- 
nuggur, by Ahmed, the founder of the Nizam 
Bhahi dynasty. Candeish, in the valley of the 
Taptee, appears to have been first reduced 
under the sway of the Mussulmans by Alla- 
ood-Dccn, about the commencement of the 
fourteenth century, and, after various vicis- 
situdes and slrugnles, fonned into an Inde- 
pendent state by M-ilik Ilaja. The remainder 
of the tenitory of the East-India Company 
under this presidency, or tb.at portion lying 
about the Gulf of Canjbay, formed part of the 
ancient kingdom of Guzerat, which, invaded, 
overrun, and immediately relinquished by 
Mahmood of Cbuzni in tho early part of the 
eleventh century, was conquered, in 1297, by 
the troops of Alla-ood-Deen, of Delhi. Subse- 
quently to the general revolt i>f the Deccan, 
it became tho scene of anarchy and bloodshed, 
until 1391, when it wna formed into an inde- 
pendent Mussulman sUto by Muzuffur Khan, 
a Rajpoot converted to Islam. The islands of 
Bombay and Salsette formed part of the domi- 
nions of Guzerat in 1420, and though tempo- 
rarily lost, were recovered and retained to the 
time of the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
at the close of the fifteenth century. Tho 
Portuguese appear to have commenced their 
commercial and warlike operations on the 
coast of this presidency about 1608. Diu 
seems to have been their earliest permanent 
settlement, and there, by leave of the native 
sovereign, they built a factory, which was for- 
tified in 1534. Bombay was first visited by 
the Portuguese in 1609, when they took a 
Mussulman ship ; and it appears to have soon 
become one of their permanent possessionR, as 
in 1681 the Portuguese expedition destined 
against Goa rendezvoused thereat. In 1534, 
Bahadur Shah, king of Guzerat, ceded the 
■land of Basscin to the Portuguese in per- 


petuity. The first British establishment within 
the limits of this presidency was made at Surat 
in 1601. In the latter part of the sixteenth 
century, the territories now subject to the 
presidency of Bombay were, in a great measure, 
reunited to the realm of Delhi, by the power of 
Akbar ; but the resumption was not completed 
until 1637, under the reign of Shah Jehan. 
The Bast-India Company in the mean time 
pushed its commercial concerns in western 
India ; its affairs being under the management 
of a governor and council residing at Surat, 
and whose jurisdiction was styled “ the 
Presidency of Surat.” In 1661, the island of 
Bombay was by the crown of Portugal ceded 
to the crown of England, as part of the portion 
of the bfanta Catherine of Portugal on her 
marriage with Charles II. The Portuguese 
local authorities, however, for some time evaded 
the transfer, and at length but partially com- 
plied ; and Charles, either from vexation or 
some worthier motive, in 1669 granted the 
island to the East-ludia Company : but tho 
Portuguese, who continued to retain the islands 
of Salsette and Karanja, long pursued n course 
of annoyance and hostility highly prejudicial 
to the British settlement. In, 1676, the 
English crown granted to the East-India 
Company anli^ority to establish a mint at Bom- 
bay, and, notwithstanding many adverse cir- 
cumstances, the prosperity of this settlement 
was rapidly on the increase. In 1683, Bombay 
was declared by the Court of Directors the seat of 
the presidency, and also their principal station 
in the East Indies. In the same year Captain 
Keigwin, the commander of tho East-India 
Company’smilitary forces in the island, revolted, 
and repudiating the local authority of the East- 
India Company, proclaimed that of the Crown. 
The state of the settlement at this time bore 
testimony to the great efforts made for its 
improvement by the East-India Company, 
during the short time w'hich had elapsed 
since its acquisition. Tliey “ had expended 
the large sum of 300,000/. on fortifications 
and improvements ; had constructed an ex- 
cellent harbour, to become the resort of 
English trade. The garrison of Bombay con- 
sisted of 505 men, and the island was sup- 
ported by its own revenue.” Nextyear arrived 
the mandate of the Crown, that the island 
should be forthwith restored to the Company, 
w'ho accordingly resumed possession ; but the 
precarious state of, their affairs and the strength 
of the mutineers caused an unconditional par- 
don to be gi-auted. The intended change was 
now, in 1685, carried into effect, and the seat 
of t^e presidential government transferred 
from Surat to Bombay. In the succeeding year, 
the president was declared Governor-General 
of India, and the establishment at Surat re- 
duced to an agency. The ambition of the 
sovereigns of Delhi had overthrown the Mus- 
sulman kingdoms of the Deccan, which had 
been the bidwarks of their laith against the 
Brahminists in that part of India ; and the 
tyranny and mtoleranoe of Aumngzebe ex- 
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cited A spirit of resistance and retaliation 
among tbe Mabratta Brahminists^ which, | 
fomented and directed by their notorious ' 
leader Sevajee, ultimately overthrew the Mus- 
sulnaan sway, and in its place established the 
various Mahratta powers that have in turn 
succumbed beneath British supremacy. During 
this struggle, from the middle to the close of 
the seventeenth century, the Mahrattas ex- 
tended their dominion over nearly the whole 
of the tract governed by the presidency of 
Bombay ; and the managers on behalf of the 
East-Iodia Company having tbe sagacity to 
foresee the probability of the ultimate success 
of the Mahrattas, on being more immediately 
exposed to their hostility, adopted the perilous 
policy of forming treaties with Sevajee and 
his successor ; thus incurring the enmity of 
Aurungzebe, whose forces in 16S8 invaded the 
island of Bombay, and besieged the town, but 
soon after withdrew, on the payment of a sum 
of money. The East-Tudia Company became, 
likewise, frequently embroiled with that 
monarch, in consequence of the outrages of 
English pirates, who took several ships be- 
longing to his subjects. The extension of the 
dominions of tbe East-India Company on this 
side of 1 ndia was long very slow, being almost 
confineil to Bancoote and Fort Victoria, ac- 
quired in 1756 from the Mahrattas in exchange 
for Gheriab, to the island of Bombay and the 
factories of Surat, Broach, and Ahinedabad, 
until 1774, when the British authorities, taking 
ailvantage of disputes among the Malirattas, 
captured the isliinds of Salsette and Karanja, 
having ebirmed the fort oi Tanna, the main 
defence of the former island. Both were for- 
mally ceded to the British by the treaty con- 
cluded on the Cth March, 1775, with Ragoba, 
who was recognised by the Bombay govern- 
ment as Peishwa. In virtue of this treaty, 
Ragoba had been supjMirted with a force of 
1,500 men of all arms, including 450 Europeans, 
and at Arass a battle was fought, the result 
of which, though little decisive, inclined to 
the British. Tbe supremo government disap- 
proved, of the treaty and connection with 
llagoba, and deputed their agent to Poona to 
treat with the ministerial party without the 
inteiTcntion of tbe Bombay government. The 
treaty of Ptwinindcr, concluded on the Ist 
March, 1776, was the result. Ragoba was ndw 
left to his fate. Peace was concluded with hia 
eneiiiie.s, the ministers at Poona conducting 
the regency during the minority of Maderow 
Narrain, the infant Peishwa, who was a 
posthumous son of Narrain Kao, one of the 
nephews of Ragoba. By this treaty tbe British 
obtained possession of the pergunnah and 
city of Broach. In 1777, war with France 
impending, a ship belonging to that nation put 
into Ghoul, a port of the Concan, about thirty 
miles south of Bombay, and in tbe territory of 
the Mahrattas, whose views appeared so un- 
eqnivocally bc^ile to the British, that tbe 
supreme government determined on reinstating 
Ragoba in power, and vigorously prosecuting 


the war against his rivals, tbe party at Poona 
opposed to the British interests. In 1779, aforce 
I consisting of 3,900 men, destined to act against 
Poona, was despatch^ from Bombay. It 
' entered the Deccan through the Bhore Ghat, 
and advanced to TuUygoon, within eighteen 
miles of Poona, There being eUcoantered, 
harassed, and nearly surrounded by a Mahratta 
force reputed to consist of 50,000 men, the 
British army became panic-struck, destroyed 
the greater part of their stores, threw the heavy 
guns into a tank, and took to flight, closely 
urged by their active enemies. The managers 
of this wretched expedition concluded at War- 
gaura, about ten miles above the Bhore Ghat, a 
convention, by which, as the price of the re- 
lease of the forces from their hopeless position, 
Salsette, the adjacent islands, and some other 
places, were to be ceded to the Malirattas. 
These concessions were disavowed by the 
governor of Bombay, and a force, consisting of 
six battalions of infantry, a proportionate 
detail of artillery, and some cavalry, which 
had been despatched by the Bengal govern- 
ment, and placed under tbe command of 
Colonel Goddard, continued its course from 
the vicinity of tbe Jumna across Northern 
Hindostan to Snrat. In the commencement 
of the year 1780, Colonel Goddard took Dubhoy 
and Ahniedabad, while other portions of tbe 
British force made acquisitions in the Concan. 
In the close ol the same year, Basseiii was 
taken by Gcaldard in person. That oflBcer, in 
1781, advanced on the roatl to Poona to the 
foot of the Bhoro Ghat ; but tlie movement 
appears to have been merely with a view to 
intimidation, and, being vigorously attacked 
by the Mahrattas, he marie a disastrous retreat 
to Panwell, the port at which troops were 
generally embarked for Bombay. Both parties 
being tired of those harassing and indecisive 
operations, a treaty was, in 1782, concluded at 
Salby, on terms somewliat humiliating to the 
British government, which engaged to abandon 
the interests of Ragoba, and surrendered 
Bassein and the acquisitions in Gnzerat, with 
the exception of Broach, which was subse- 
quently nnvde over to the Mahratta chief 
Scindia. On the death of the nawaub of Surat, 
in 1799, the British authorities at Bombay 
obtained from Goviiid It-io Guicowar a grant 
of the town of Surat and the adjacent territoiy 
belonging to it, guaranteeing to tho family a 
competent pension for the relinquishment of 
their claim. At the same time a British sub- 
sidiary force was formed for tbe support of the 
Guicowar, whose authority was established 
against his opponents, after a few smart actions. 
In 1790, a treaW of offensive and defensive 
alliance against TipjxK) Sultan bad been con- 
cluded between the English government, the 
Peishwa, and the Nizam ; and the Peishwa 
was also a party to the treaty of peace con- 
cloded with Tippoo in 1792. In 1795, the 
young Peishwa, Maderow Narrain, die<^ To 
secure a continuance of bis own power, Nana 
Fumavose (one of tbe Mahratta ministers) 
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endeaTODTcd to exclude tbe legitimate heir, 
Bajee Eao, the son of Kagoba. But Nnoa’s 
views were frustrated by ^india, who arrived 
at Poona with a large force, and placed Bajee 
Bao upon the vacant throne. Scindia’s in- 
fluence became paramount at Poona, and he 
soon annihilated the independence of the 
Peiehwa’s govemnaent. In 1802, a contest 
took place between Scindia and Holkar. The 
Peishwa joined the former, whose arnay bub- 
tained a signal defeat near Poona, on the 25tfa 
October. The Peiahwa fled to Bs^sein, having 
previously intimated to the British resident at 
liifl court his desire to enter into a defensive 
alliance with the Comjmny on the basis of that 
of Hydend>aii, and his readiness to cede terri- 
tory for the maintenance of a subsidiary force. 
Tlieso overtures were favourably received by 
Lord Wellesley, and after a short negotiation 
a treaty was concluded at Baasein, by which 
the Peishwa engaged to receive, and the East- 
India Conii>nny to furnish, “a permanent sub- 
sidiary force of not less then six thousand 
regular native infantry, with the usual pro- 
jKJrtion of field-pieces and European artillery- 
men attached, and with tbe proper equipment 
of warlike stores and ammunition,” to be 
Btationed in perpetuity in his highness’s domi- 
nions. The charge for maintaining this force 
was estimated at 25,00,000 rupees, or 250,000/, 
annually. To meet possible deficiencies, an 
additionaka^ual sum of 100,000 rupees was 
allowed, tHe whole charge being defrayed by 
ceding to the British lands estimated to yield 
a revenue to that amount. The conclusion 
of this treaty is to be regarded as on important 
step in the extenBion of the salutary influence 
of tlie British government in India,” By a 
8U]>plemental article, it was agreed that a 
native cavalry regiment should bo addod to the 
subsidiary force, and tliat the province of 
Bundelcund, belonging to the Peishwa, should 
be made over to the British, in lieu of the 
southern districts of his dominions which had 
lieen ceded by the treaty of Bassein. In 1803, 
certain districts were ceded by Scindia, under 
the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum, to the allies 
engaged in the war against him ; and by the 
partition treaty of Poona, a (wrtion of the 
cession, comprehending the fort and territory 
of Brooch, was assigned to tbe British. By 
the treaty of Barodo, in 1 806, explaining, con- 
firming, and consolidating former treaties, tbe 
Guicowar c^ded to the British various districts 
DOW forroilte coDstituen/ parts of the coUec- 
torates of Jtlimedaba<Pfciia Xsira. In 1812, 
the island and harbour of Mai wan, or Sindi- 
droog, were obtained by treaty from the rajah 
of Kolapore, and in the Bame year the fort of 
VingorU, and that of Gunaramo Tembe, with 
their respective ports, were similarly obtained 
from the rajah of Sswuntwarree. In 1815, 
the murder at Punderpoor of Gungadhnr 
Shastree, the Guioowar’s minister and envoy, 
who Jiad repaired thithev under the Boaction 
and protection of the British government, and 
with the view of forwarding some political 


objects entertained by it, was a promment 
indication of tbe hostile intentions of Bajee 
Rao, the Peishwa, by whose minister, Trim- 
bukjee, the atrocity was perpetrated. On this 
supervened, in 1817, the general confederacy 
of the Mahratta states against British supre- 
macy, and the Peishwa entering into it, was in 
the same year defeated in the engagement at 
Kirkee, and in 1818 atyAshti. He was sub- 
sequently deposed and pensioned by the East- 
India Company, and the greater part of his 
dominions incorporated with the presidency of 
Bombay. Tbe territory acquired on that event 
comprises the present collectorates of Tannab 
and Rutnagherry, Poona, Candeisb, Dharwar, 
Belgivum, Sattar^ and the southern jagbeers, 
containing collectively an area of 47,214 square 
miles. A portion of this territoiy, lying 
within the general line of the territory of the 
Nizam, was conveyed to that prince in ex- 
change for bis acquisitions under the treaty of 
Seiji An^gaum and the partition treaty of 
Poona. These were situated on the right bank 
of the river Seena, and in the district of Ahmed- 
nnggur, and being transferred to the Company, 
formed another addition to the Bombay presi- 
dency. 

BOMBAY. — The principal place of the pre- 
sidency of the same name. The bland on which 
the city is situate, extends from north-east to 
south-west eight miles, with an average breadth 
' of three, and landlocks the harbour lying be- 
tween it and the mainland, protecting it from 
I the violence of the Arabian Sea. To the south, 
this natural seaward bulwark is continued and 
strengthened by a couple of rocky islets. The 
more northern, which is joined to the island of 
[Bombay by a causeway overflowed at high 
I water, is called Old Woman’s Island ; the 
other, or more southern, b called Colaln, or 
Lighthouse Island ; and thb is united to Old 
Woman’s Island by a causeway overflowed at 
high water spring tides, as the latter island is 
connected with Bombay. Thus the three 
islands, linked by caoseways, form a con- 
tinuous breakwater, extenaing from north- 
east to south-west a distance of nearly ten 
miles. Bombay is likewise connected with 
the large island to the northward, called Sal- 
sette, by a causeway and arched stone bridge 
from Mahim to Bandora, more recently con- 
structed by government, aided by a munificent 
contribution from Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a 
Parsee merchant of immense wealth, but of 
far greater liberality ; the latter of which, 
inde^, appjears almost boundless. Bombay 
owes him so much, that it would be almost 
criminal to pass over his name in any account 
of that settlement. Hb case affords an illus- 
tration of the value and utility of honorary 
distinctions. Wealth he needed not ; but the 
honour of knighthood, conferred on him by 
the British sovereign, was an evidence to 
himself and to all hb fellow-citizens, that his 
public spirit was neither overlooked nor dbre- 
gorded. Tbe honour could not fail to be the 
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more gratlfjinp, from the fact that he was the 
first native of India who ever received it. On 
approaching Bombay from the seaward, the 
view is very beautiful ; the background in the 
distance beyond the harbour being fonned by 
the range of Western Ghauts, and exhibiting 
the boldest, most picturesque, and varying 
outlines imaginable. Bombay “is formed by 
two ranges of rock of unequal lengths, running 
parallel to each other on opposite sides of the 
asland ; and these rangfes are united at their 
extremities by hills of sandstone, which are 
only a few feet above the level of the sea. 
The interior of the island was formerly liable 
to be overflowed by the sea, which is now pre- 
vented by substantial works and embankments. 
The lower parts of the island are, however, 
still subject to the influence of the heavy rains, 
which in their season reduce them to a swamp ; 
so that, during the continuance of the rainy 
monsoon, the houses are separated from each 
other by water, sometimes for several months. 
Bombay Island in coming from seaward ap- 
pears very low, excepting Malabar Hill, which 
18 of middling height, having a regular oblong 
appearance sloping a little towards the sea, and 
is covered with trees. Among these some 
white buildings are interspersed, with a signal- 
post and flagstaff at the point near Mazagon 
Hill, which is situated to tho northward of 
Bombay town, and is of middling height, not 
easily known until well up the hai^ur. Parcll 
Hill, farther northward, is a round mount, 
having on it a flagstaff ; but this and an oblong 
hill near it, covered with trees, are not per- 
ceived until fiu- up the harbour. Suree Fort 
is on a point of land near these hills.” The 
area of the island is estimated at eighteen and 
a quarter square miles. The harbour is pro- 
bably as large an expianse of water as is found 
anywhere landlocked; and its area may be 
estimated with tolerable safety at about fifty 
scjuare miles, or if Uie sliallow bight running 
towards the north of >Salsette be included, at 
aVtout eighty. On its east side this noble sheet 
of water is rendered picturesque by the islands 
Karanga, Elephanta,- and Herwedi, called by 
British sailors Butcher Island. The light- 
house is situate at the southern extremity of 
Colaba island : its lantern is 150 feet alwve 
the level of the sea. There are six or seven 
fathoms water at the entrance of the harbour, 
and the tide rises snfl&ciently for the supply of 
wet docks which have been constructed at the 
pier or causeway connecting Colaba with Old 
Woman’s Island. The greatest height which the 
tide rose in 1832 was seventeen feet eleven inches. 
Several excellent line -of- battle ships have been 
built here. Independently of its advantageous 
posibion with respect to the rest of India, as 
well as to Persia, Arabia, Africa, and more 
remotely Europe, the great excellence of the 
harbour of Bombay and its facilities for ship- 
building, as Well as for commerce, give it a 
superiority over any other in India. An au- 
thority intimately acquainted with the subject 
thus testifies: — “In Bombay alone two ships 


of the line, or one ship and two frigates, can 
bo produced to the British navy ©very eighteen 
months. The docks of Bombay are capable of 
containing ships of any force. Situated m 
B ombay is, between the forests of Malabar and 
Guzerat, she receives supplies of timber with 
every wind that blows. Flax of good quality 
is al^ the produce of our territories in India. 
It is calculated that every ship in the navy of 
Great Britain is renewed every twelve years. 
It is well known that teak wood -built ships last 
fifty years and. upwards. Many ships Boiubay- 
built, after running fourteen or fifteen years, 
have been bought into tho uavy, and were con- 
sidered as strong as ever. The Sir Edicard 
Hughca performed eight voyages as an India- 
man before she was purchased for the navy.” 
The Wtlltdey, a seventy-four gun ship, the fire 
of which in 1839 destroyed the defences of 
Kurrachee, and which was in other instances 
instrumental in gaining important successes 
in India, was built at Bombay. More recently 
the Meeanec, of eiglity guns, and tho brigs 
Jumna and Ntrhndda, have been built at tlUs 
port for her mujeaty’s government. 

It has been remarked, that “ the advantages 
of Bombay consist in its commercial site, im- 
portance, and resources, its unequalled harbour 
and means of naval accommodation, and its 
situation on the western coast, jc^sidered rela- 
tively to Europe and to the Pool^^ahrattas." 
The old town or fort is situate on the stmthem 
extremity of Uie island, towards Old Woman’s 
Island, and is about two miles iu circuit, 
strongly fortified, “ battery above battery com- 
pletely commanding the harbour.” (5n tho 
land side it was formerly incapable of being 
defended against an attack made by regular 
approaches, as a bombardment of a few hours 
must have fired the whole town ; the bouses 
being arranged closely together, generally built 
of wood, and lofty ; and in such a conflagration 
the magazines must have inevitably exploded. 
The formation of an extensive esplanade, and 
some other precautionary measures, have, how- 
ever, of late years greatly added to the security 
of the place. Still more recently, the increase 
of the calibre of the guns employed has com- 
pleted the means of defence, rendering them 
adequate to an effectual resistance of an attack 
likely to be made from any quarter. In the 
old town or fort the streets are very narrow; 
but great improvements have been lately made, 
and more are conti^plated. New streets are 
projected ; a better system of drainage has 
been introduced, and a plan devised for se- 
curing to the town an ample supply of whole- 
some water. Among the remarkable buildings 
is the Government House, extending along one 
side of a square planted with trees : it has a 
fine colonnade, and contains the government 
offices, a saloon, and library. There is a large 
and handtome church within the fort, and a 
Presbyterian place of worship ; and a church 
has b^n recently built on the island of Colaba, 
where there are considerable cantonments. 
About a mile north-west of the fort is the 
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Black Town, the situation of which is so low 
that daring the monaoon nuns it is in many 
places flooded, and the communication between 
tbe boases cut off. Few Kuropeans inhabit 
either of those towns, their residences being for 
the most part dispersed over the island. Besides 
the Government House within the fort, there 
are two other ^vemment residences in the 
island ; one at Bareli, six miles north of the 
fort, and another at Malabar Point. 

Like most Eastern towns, Bonib.ay has suf- 
fered severely from the casualty of fire. A 
very destructive conflagration took place in 
October, 1845, commencing in the shop of a 
manufacturer of fireworks. Upwards of 190 
houses were destroyed, and the loss of property 
was estimated at seven lacs of rupees (about 
70,000/,). The extent of the conflagration 
and loss would doubtless have been much 
greater, but for the exertions of one of the 
msgistrates, Mr. Edwanl Danvers, in super- 
intending and directing, amidst much personal 
danger, the force at his disposal while engaged 
in attempts to stop the propp'ess of the flames. 
The men employed in this duty were obtained 
by draughts from one of her majesty’s regi- 
nionts, from the marine battalion, and from 
various ships lying in the harbour. Some of 
the seamen distinguished themselves by one of 
those acts of cool and deliberate daring, in 
utter disregard of apparently impending death, 
which seem almost ordinary events to the 
hardy sons of the ocean. During the confla- 
gration information was given to the police, 
that on the lower floor of a house, the upper 
pait of which was on fire, there were deposited 
a number of barrels <jf gunpowder. A party 
of sailoi-8 immediately volunteered to remove 
them, and actually brought out the entire 
quantity, amounting to sevenil thousand 
pounds weight, while fragments of burning 
materials were falling around them. 

liomWy is the scat of a Supreme Court of 
justice, constituted under letters jvrtent from 
the Crown, under powers gninted by act of 
Parliament, and consisting of a chief justice 
and one puisne judge ; from whose decision an 
Appeal, subject to certain limitations and con- 
ditions, lies to the Queen in Council. The 
powers of this court are very extensive, em- 
bracing not only the civil and criminal juris- 
diction exercised by the pnlges at home, whe- 
ther in their courts at Westminster or on cir- 
cuit, but also the functions of the courts of 
equity, tlie ecclesisv-stical and ad mi i-alty courts, 
and the adjudication of cases of insolvency. 
Such is the present constitution, and such 
the powci-s of the Supreme Court ; but the act 
It) & 17 Viet. c. 95, recently passed, appears to 
contemplate some charges in the judicial insti- 
tutions of India, the nature of which cannot of 
course be anticipated. The chief court of the 
Comj)any is termed the Suclder Adawlut : its 
functions are to lie.'ir appeals from the district 
courts throughout the presidency, and to exer- 
cise a general supervision over those courts. 
Among the public establishments at Bombay 


may be enumerated the Chamber of Com- 
merce ; the Bank of Bombay ; the Oriental 
Bank, of which the chief branch is 

here situate, the bead office being in London ; 
a branch of the Agra and United Service 
Bank ; the government Savings Bank ; several 
insurance companies; the Bombay Steam Na- 
vigation Company ; the Bombay branch of Khe 
Royal Asiatic Society ; the native general 
library ; tbe Bombay Geographical S^ety ; 
the Medical and Physical Society of Bombay ; 
tbe Agri-horticultnral Society of Western India, 
and the Bombay Diocesan Library. There are 
also various assooiations for the promotion of 
benevolent and religious objects. Amusements, 
especially those of a national character, are 
much encouraged by Europeans; and tbe climate 
has not prevented the formation of clubs for 
the practice of the Scottish game of golf and 
the English one of cricket. A Yacht Club 
also furnishes opportunity for the indulgence 
of the nautical taste so prevalent at home. 
The Elphinstone Institution has already been 
referred to in the notice of the educational esta- 
blishments given under the article “Bombay 
presidency.” 

The population is composed of various ele- 
ments, According to a census of tbe islands 
of Bombay and Colabo, taken on the Ist May, 
1849, the numbers of the various castes, in- 
cluding tbe military and the floating population 
of the harbour, were as under ; — 


Jains, Lingaehs, or Boodhists .. . 1,902 

Brahmins 6,936 

Hindoos of other castes 289,995 

Mussulmans 124,1.55 

Parsoes 114,698 

Jews 1,132 

Native Christians 7,4.56 

Indo-Eritons 1,333 

Indo-Portuguese 6,417 

Pure European 5,088 

Seedee, Negro, African 8S9 

Other castes 7,118 


Total 666,119 


The pursuits and occupations of the people 
are of course various, and, as in all other great 
cities, there is a proportion whose avocations 
will not sustain minute inquiry without damage 
to their reputation. In 1813 an extensive and 
most extraordinary system of plunder was dis- 
covered, and soiue of those concerned in it 
brought to justice. This scheme was organized 
with all tbe precision that might be looked for 
in a plan for prosecuting any lawful object 
devis^ and conducted by men habituated to 
business and well acquainted with its details. 
Tbe number of persons engaged in it amounted 
to two 01 * three hundred, and its operations had 
been carried on without interruption, and down 
to a very late period before tbe discovery, 
without suspicion on the part of the superior 
officers of government, for upwards of thirty 
years. The chief scene of plunder was the 
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harbonr, where the goods were nnlawfully but 
quietly tnuieferred from one bout to another^ 
then landed in the ordinary way, with as muoh 
coolness as though they had bwn lerally ao« 
quired, conveyed in open day from the shore 
to the godowDB or warehouses of pereons of 
apparent substance and credit, and there 
brought to sale without any attempt at con- 
cealment. This traffic constituted the prin- 
cipal business of the gang, who, however, it 
was believed, occasionally varied it by suggest- 
ing and encouraging piracies, though they did 
not actively engage in them, and by partici- 
pating in the jkrofits of robberies and burgla- 
ries committed in the town. It was feared, 
indeed, that crimes of deeper tinge than those 
against property might be charged upon the 
gang. Though this herd of plunderers con- 
tinued to exercise their craft for nearly a third 
of a century without drawing upon themselves 
the notice of the govern ment, their existence ' 
and occupations were known to many not asso- 
ciated with them, but whose silence was secured 
by that powerful spring of conduct in India, 
respect fcr caste, or by a resort to intimidation. 
These men were indeed said to be more dreaded 
by those who knew them and their pursuits 
than was the power of the government. The 
staff of the asaociation was perfect and well 
organized. It had a chief director, superin- 
tendents under him, a cashier, and a numerous 
lH)dy of inferior officers afloat and ashore. A 
regular net of books were kept with the most 
scrupulous accuracy, and the division of profits 
was made with the strictest nicety. Such a 
body, united for such purposes, could scarcely 
in these days exist in any part of Europe for 
any long period ; and it may be regarded as 
pretty certain, that tlioso who exorcise the 
profession of plunder in that quarter of the 
gdobe do not conduct their business or appor- 
tion their unlawful gains with the precision 
which marked the pn)ceedingH of this body of 
marauders. Its existence affords a curious 
illustration of the peculiar nature of Indian 
wK;iety as compared with that found at home. 
The temperature is moderate in proportion to 
the latitude, being diminished by the sea- 
l;reezes. Tlje climate was formerly considered 
very unhealthy; but it has of late years greatly 
improved, the proportion of deaths to the 
population in ordinary seasons now closely 
a[>proxiniating to that of London. A>mbay 
is distant from Calcutta, W., 1,040 miles ; 
from Madras, N.W., 646 ; from Delhi, S.W., 
730 ; from Hyderabad, N.W., 390 ; from 
Abmedabad, 8., 285 ; from Poona, K.W., 75 
J^t. 18“ 57', long. 72“ 62'. 

BOMBRA. — A raj in the country superin- 
tended by the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded on tho 
north by Bonie, on the south by Bberacole 
and Pallem, on the east by Keunjur, and on 
the west by Sumbhnlpore. It extends from 
lat. 21“ ir to 21“ 38', and frqm long. 84“ 11' to 
S5“ ir ; is rixty-fonr miles in length from east 
T 


to west, and thirty in breadth. The area is 
1,244 sq^re miles. The value of the raj has 
been ratimated at 10,000 rupees per annum. 
The tribute is nominally 340 rupees ; but it Is 
diminished by 300 rupees allowed in oonse- 

a uenoe of the Raepore road passing through 
le estate, "^e people, estimated at about 
66,000, are said to be savages, and their ruler 
to be no better. 

BOMEEGrUTEH, in the British district of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town five 
miles W. of the route from Coomta to Dhar- 
wRT, 24 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 16“ 6', 
long. 75“ 3'. 

BOMINI, in the British districtof AUahalwwi, 
Heat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village (in 
the route by the Kutm Pass, from Allahabad 
to Rewa, and 34 miles S.E. of the former city. 
Lat. 25“ 9', long. 82“ 16'. 

BOMOREE, in Bondlecund, in the raj or 
princij)ality of Oorcha or Tebree, a town on 
the route from Agra to Saugor, 180 miles S.E. 
of former, 93 N.W, of latter. It is situate on 
a rising ground, and is a rather pleasant place, 
tho streets being wide and clean. Here is an 
extensive jbil or mere, formed by a vast arti- 
ficial mound, constructed across the extremity 
of a valley, receiving tho water of a stream. 
It is a noble sheet of water, about four miles 
long and two wide, deep and clear, abounding 
with fish, and very extensively available for the 

t mrposes of irrigation. On a rocky ridge over- 
ooking the Lake is the ruined {>nlace of the 
rajah who made it. Lat. 26“ 8', long. 79“ 10'. 

BOMUNPTLLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Mizam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad 160 miles, Lat. 18“ 20', long. 
80“ 34'. 

BONDSDORA. — A river rising in lat. 
19“ 39', long. 83“ 27', in the native state of Cala- 
handy, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
and discharging itself into the Bay of Bengal 
in lat. 18“ 21', long, 84“ 12. 

BON HAT, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route of the railroad from Burdwan to Raj- 
mahal, 60 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 24“ 10', 
long. 87“ 47'. 

BONICUT, — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholah Singh, 
distant N. from Hirinagur 29 miles. Lat. 
34“ 28', long. 74“ 51'. 

BONIE. — A raj under the political a^nt 
for the south -west frontier. It is bouaded on 
the north by Chf>ta Nngpore, on the east by 
Keunjur and Singbboom, on the west by 
Sumbhulpoor and Gangpore, and on the south 
by Bomhra. Its area is 1,067 square miles. 
The centre is in lat. 22“, long. 85“ 8'. The 
people are represented to be savages, and the 
native government bad. The revenue of the 
country, computed by the British agent, is 
6,000 rupees. The annual tribute is 200 
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rupee*. The popuUtion is estimated at up- 
wards of 47>000. 

BONYTEE OEBEE, in Sirmour, a summit 
of the ridge extend iug from Bus Pesk to 
Nahun. It is surmounted by a small Hindoo 
temple and the remains of a stone fort held by 
the GkKtrkbas during their occupation of the 
country, and was a station of the small series 
of triangles during the trigonometrical survey 
of the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 
fi,120 feet. I.at. 30“ 38', long. 77“ 19'. 

BOOCHEYKEE, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on a 
feeder of the Ravee river, 45 miles 8.W. of 
the town of Lahore. I^t. 31“ 18', long. 
73“ 80'. 

BOOCHKAL, in Bussahir, a pass on the 
route from Rampoor to the 8batool Pass. It 
is the highest and most northern limit of the 
forest on this declivity of the HimaJayn. Ele- 
vation above the sea 11,800 foet. Lat. 31“ 21’, 
Jong. 77“ 59'. 

BOODAGAON. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N.E, from Nagpore 90 
miles. Lat. 21“ 62', long. 80“ 20'. 

BOODAWUL, or BOORAWUL. — The 
name of a district in CandeiBh, presidency of 
Bora lay, formerly belonging to a native chief. 
In 1865 the terri to ly escheated to the British 
government, from feilure of heirs on the part 
of the late chief. Distant E. from Dboolia 65 
miles. Lat. 21“ 3', long. 75“ 43'. 

BOODGOWARRA, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbiidda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the left bank of 
the Woingunga river, 31 miles N.E. of Seuni, 
Lat. 22“ 9', long. 80“ 9'. 

BOODHANXJII, in the British district of 
Muzuffumugar, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on tbo route from Kumoul to 
Meerut, and 43 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is of considerable size, has a bazaar, and sup- 
plies are abundant. 'I'be road in this part of 
the routo is good ; the country wood^ and 
well cultivated. Population 6,750. Lat. 
29“ 16', long. 77° 32'. 

BOODTIHREYEE, or BURURAEE, in 
the British district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the city of Agi-a to the cantonment of 
Mynpooree, and SO miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 7', long. 78“ 40'. 

BOODYGERRY. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant N.E. from Seringapatjtfn 
86 miles. Lat. 13“ 9', long. 77° 49'. 

BOODYHAUL, — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, distant N. from Seringapatara 82 
miles. Lat. 18° 86', long. 76° 29'. 

BOOGODAH, in the British district of 
Ganjam, presidency of Madras, a town 10 
miles S.E. ot Goomsoor. Lat. 19“ 60', long. 
84“ 51'. 


BOOJAN, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-goy. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Atmora to Kasheepoor, I2 
miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 29“ 30', long. 
79“ 31'. 

BOOKAPATAM, in the British district of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
right l^nk of the Cbittrawutty river, 90 miles 
S.H of Bellary. Lat. 14“ 12', long. 77° 53'. 

BOOLEE, or BHDI, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Ascot, up the 
valley of the river Kalee, to the Be^s Pass, 
into Hiundes or South-western Tibet. Boolee 
is in kt, 30° 6', long, 80° 52'. 

BOOLUN DSHUH UR. — A British district 
under the lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Meerut, on the east by the British districts 
Moradabad and Budaon, on the south by the 
British district Allygurh, and on the south- 
west and west by the British districts Goor- 
gaon and Delhi and the jaghire of Bulubgurh. 
It lies between lat. 28“ 3' — 28“ 43', long. 
77“ 28'— 78“ 32'; is eighty miles in length 
from south-east to north-west, and fifty -seven 
in breadth from north-east to south-west. The 
climate is liable to considerable extremes, as 
rather sharp frosts are not unknown in winter, 
the thermometer falling a few degrees below 
the freezing-point, and water becoming con- 
gealed under shelter of a tent ; yet in the 
latter part of spring and the beginning of 
summer, when the hot winds set in from Kaj- 
pootana and Southern Sirhind, the temperature 
becomes very high. The surface of the country 
has a general slope from north-west to south- 
east, as indicated by the descent of the slopes 
of the Jumna and Ganges in that direction, 
and also of those of the Hindun and East Kali 
Noddee, the courses of which lie between 
those two great rivers, and in some measure 
parallel to them. The countiy, though re- 
markably level, has a gradual and very gentle 
elevation about midway between the Ganges 
and Jumna, rising in that part into a slight 
ridge, along which the channel of the Ganges 
Canal holds its course. Cotton appeals to be 
the staple production of the soil, for commercial 
purposes, and might, it is believed, become a 
rich source of profit to the cultivator, merchant, 
and manufiicturer. As in other parts of the 
Doab, the soil here produces indigo, sugar, 
tobacco, wheat, barley, millet, and various 
kinds of pulse. Domestic quadrupeds are 
scarcely one half the size of those in Bengal 
and Behar. Under the existing revenue 
settlement of the North-West Provinces, the 
demand of the government on the lands of tiiis 
district has been fixed for a term of years, and 
is not liable to be increased until 1859. The 
rapnlation of the district is rethmed at 778,842. 
It appears, moreover, that by far the largest 
portion of the people ai-e Hindoo ; the re- 
spective numbers being Hindoos, 633,696 ; 
Mussulmaos and others, 144,646. The follow- 
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ing is li clasaifioation of the towns and villages 
in the district : — 


Number containing: less than 1 ,000 inhabitants. . 1 ,340 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000 191 

Ditto more than 6,000 and less than 10,000 .... 0 

Ditto more than 10,000 and lesa than 50,000. ... 6 

Total 1,478 


This district formed part of the territory ac- 
quired by Perron, a French adventurer in the 
service of Scindia, who, arriving in India in 
no higher capacity than that of a common 
sailor, succeeded, by a series of fortunate in- 
trigues, in obtaining tbe chief command under 
the Mahratta chief above named, and ulti- 
mately in elevating himself to the rank of a 
petty sovereign, ^e Franco-Mahratta state 
thus formed was marked by the sagacious 
policy of the Marquis Wellesley as an excres- 
cence on the face of India, to be extirpated 
with the least poesible delay, and Lord Lake 
was ordered to i-^ard its annihilation as a 
primary object. Perron, who seems to have 
been more anxious for the preservation of bis 
inoveabie property than of his dignity or 
power, after a feeble attempt at resistance, 
abandoned both his territory and hia troops, 
and made his peace with the British govern- 
ment. The victory gained by Lord Lake in 
the vicinity of Lelhi over tbe fragmentary 
remaiiiH of the French force, gave the final 
blow to the ahort-lived state which had sprung 
up and Iteen cut down with almost un- 
paralleled rapidity. The territory was in- 
cluded in the cessions made by Scindia to the 
Kast-India Cora}>any,* under the second article 
of the treaty of Seijeo Angengaum, concluded 
ilOth December, 1803. 

BOOLUNDSHUHUR, or BURRUN, the 
principal town of a pergunnah in the British 
district of the same name, is situate on the 
right bank of the Kali Nuddi, there passed in 
tlje dry season by a good ford, and during the 
niiiiH hy ferry. It lies on the route from 
Bareilly to Delhi, and 40 miles S.E. of the 
latter, lliere is a bazaar here, and supplies 
are abundant. The town contains a popula- 
tion of 15,005 inlmbitants. Elevation above 
the sea 784 feet. Distance N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 780 miles. Lat. 28" 24', long, 77“ 56'. 

BOOMIDATRAH. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpore, distant N.W. from Bustur 
46 miles. Lat. 19“ 33', long. 81" 23'. 

BOON DEE, in Raj pootana, a small terri- 
tory named from its principal place, and under 
the political superintendence of the Governor- 
General. It is bounded on the north by the 
slate of Jeypore ; on the east by the state of 
Kotah ; on the south by Scindia’s dominions ; 
and on the west by the state of Oodeypoor. 
It is eighty-fivd miles in length, and fifty in 
breadth, and lies between lat. 24“ 58' and 
25“ 55 \ long. 75“ 23' and 76“ 80'. The area 
is 2,291 square miles. A range of mountains, 
running ftvm north-east to south-west, divides 


it into two nearly equal portions of level 
expanse ; that on the south-east extending to 
the river Chumbul, and that on the north-west 
reaching to the base of the mountains towards 
Ajmere. The only river of importance is the 
Chumbul, which first touches on tbe territory 
in lat. 25“ 17', long. 76“ 68', holds a course 
north-east for sixty miles, forming for that 
distance the boundary between this state and 
that of Kotah, and is navij^ble during the 
rains for craft of considerable burthen. The 
Mej or Nej, a small river flowing from the 
Oodeypore territory or Mewar, takes a course 
in a direction north-east, through Boondee, 
for about eighty miles, aud falls into the 
Chumbnl. The other streams are unimportant. 
Iron abounds in the neighbourhood of the town 
of Boondee, which is celebrated for its manu- 
factures in this metal. The climate is deemed 
unhealthy ; fevers and rheumatism, ophthal- 
mic and bronchial affections, are said to prevail 
in most parts. The soveroign, his feudatories, 
and the dominant portion of the people, are 
Rajpoots of the Kara tribe ; but the greater 
part of tbe population, especially in the moun- 
tains, are Meenas, considered to be the in- 
digenous inhabitants. These are indefatigable 
freebooters, and when Scindia overran this part 
of India in 1809, so inoessantly harassed bis 
army, that be found it necessary to march 
away, though no regular resistance was offered 
in the field. The niiiitaiy force at the disposal 
of the state, including the troops of the feudal 
chiefs and the polico force, amounts to 6,170 
men. The only fort of importance in Boondee 
is Nynwah. BulwuntSing obtained possession 
of it in 1800 by bribery, and retained it for 
several months, though many fruitless attempts 
were made for its reduction. The amount of 
tbe revonue of Boondee from land-assessment, 
transit-duties, aud a few minor sources, has 
been computed to be five lacs of rupees, or 
50,000Z. The population may probably be 
assnmod, at the average of British Rajpootana, 
100 to the stjuare mile ; at which rate it 
would be 229,100. The rajah of Boondee, by 
lineage of the Kara subdivision of the Chauhan 
tribe of Rajpoots, originally ruled over the 
whole of Haraoti, so named from its population. 
According to Tod, the city and state of Boon- 
dee were founded in the year 1342, by Rao 
Dewa, in a site which he wrested from the 
indigenous Meenas, a great number of whom 
he ruthlessly put to the sword. In 1569, Rao 
Soorjun, the sovereign of Boondee, held the 
celebrated fortress of Rintimpoor for the rajah 
of Mewar, and surrendered it to Akbar on 
condition of receiving an extensive govern- 
ment, and a high oorouiand in the army of the 
Padshah. The territory of Boondee was dis- 
membered by Jebangir, the son and successor 
ofAkhar, who grants the portion south-east 
of tbe (Uiumbul to Madha Singh, the great- 
grandson of Rao Sooriun, and declared him 
Rao of Kota, the capital of that tract. Chutter 
Sal, the mler of Boondee at the time of the 
contest between Dara and Aumngzebe, 
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eepoQsed tbe cause of tbe former, and waa 
slain in tbe battle of Satnaghar, At tbe battle 
of Jajan, in 1707, where ^im and Moazziro, 
the sons of Aunmgzebe, contended for the 
succession, the Haras of Boondee supported 
the cause of the latter, and succeeded in 
placing him on the throne. In 1804, during 
the disastrous retreat of the British force under 
Colonel Monson before Holkar, the r-ajah of 
Boondee showed himself a firm supporter of 
the British cause ; not only giving the retiring 
force unmolested passage through his territoiy, 
but aiding them to the extent of his ability, 
and thus drawing on himself the determined 
enmity of Holkar, to which he was given up 
by the pusillaDimous policy of that period, the 
Mahrattas taking nulitary occupation of his 
capital. On the commeucement, in 1817, of 
the Mahratta and Pindarree wars, the ruler of 
Boondee came forward with alacrity to further 
the British views, and at the conclusion of 
peace was rewarded by a remission of tbe 
tribute previously paid to Holkar, and which by 
the result of tbe war had fallen to the disposal 
of the British government. At the same time 
tbe lands held by Holkar within the state of 
Boondee were restored ; the fidelity of the 
rajah being thus tardily acknowledged. The 
tribute paid to Scindia was continued, but 
transferred to the British government. This 
tribute amounted to 80,000 rupees ; but 40,000 
of the sum were on account of two-thirds of the 
pergunnah of Patun, which was to have been 
recovered from Scindia. The recovery was 
not, however, effected, and the claim of the 
British government to tribute was on this 
account reduced to one-lmlf the contemplated 
amount. By the treaty of Gwalior, in January, 
1844, tbe management of Scindia’s share of 
I’aton was made over to the British govern- 
ment. The treaty between Boondee and the 
Bast'India Company was made in 1818. The 
rajali, wlio had so strongly and repeatedly 
manifested his regard for British alliance, died 
in 1821, about three years after the conclusion 
of tbe treaty, aud was succeeded by his son, 
then about eleven years of ago. A council of 
regency, consisting of four persons of station 
and influence, was named, but did not long 
maintain its authority. The mother of tlie 
infant rajah intimated lier opinion, that '‘the 
system would not work ; that four English 
gentlemen might conduct state affairs in oon- 
ct^rt, but that four natives never could.” Upon 
this lady tbo exercise of the powers of the 
regency was thereupon conferred ; but it soon 
became evident that the choice was an un- 
fortunate one. The interests of the country 
were neglected ; the training of the young 
prince fi»r the duties of his position was un- 
attended to, and the queen-mother was even 
suspected of ministering to his vices, with the 
view of prolonging tbe period of her own 
power. The evil influences of this woman 
were to some extent counteracted by an able 
and sincere minister, who extricated the state 
from a mass of financial difficulties, and by 


regularity of payment rendered the military 
force efficient and contented. Tbe useful life 
of this valuable state-servant was, however, 
cut short by assassination. The young rajah 
bad married a sister of the rajah of Joudpore, 
who was about twice his own age. l^me 
points in the treatment of this lady gave 
offence to her family, and a band of conspirators 
from Joudpore ^rpetrated the dark deed 
above related. Having accomplished their 
object, they fortified themselves in their honse, 
and prepared for defence. There they were 
cannonaded ffom the hill-fort. A party of 
their friends outside the walls made demonstra- 
tions of an intention to relieve them, but took 
no effectual steps for the purpose. Other 
parties from Joudpore were approaching; but 
two leaders of the conspiracy were captured in 
an attempt to make their escape, and publicly 
executed. A third met death in a less formal 
mode ; and these disheartening circumstances, 
combined with the firmness and energy dis- 
played by the British representative, who had 
proceeded to the spot, probably averted a war 
between Boondee and Joudpore, which might 
readily have become general among tbe Rajpoot 
states. 

BOONDEE. — The capital of tbe Rajpoot 
state of the same name, a town situate in a 
valley, or rather basin, nearly surrounded on 
all sides by rocky hills. The p^ace is situate on 
the slope of the bill above tbe town, with which 
it communicates by a road running in a zigzag 
direction on the fime of the steep acclivity. 
According to Tod, this flplendid residence “ is 
an aggregate of palaces, each having the name 
of its founder ; and yet the whole so well har- 
monizes, and the cliarocter of the architecture 
is so uniform, that its breaks or fantasies ap- 
pear only to arise from the peculiarity of the 
position, and serve to diversify its beauties, 
Tbe Chuttermabl, or that built by Rajah Chut- 
tersall, is the most extensive and most modem 
addition. It has two noble halls, supported 
by double ranges of columns of serpentine.” 
Indeed it seems generally admitted, that the 
palace is well entitled to the distinction which 
it has acquired in Rajpootana of unsurpassed 
beauty ; and though some structures have been 
erected in imitation of it, such as the Castle of 
Indarghur, none, it is said, can compete with 
the original. The town contains few edifices 
of any size or beauty ; but the two principal 
bazaars are of good width, clean, aud occupied 
by many traders. As Boondee, however, has 
no pretensions to commerce, it offers no in- 
ducement to merchants on a large scale. A 
wall environs the town, the entrances to which 
are by three several massive gates, which con- 
tinue closed from sunset to sunrise. The popu- 
lation consists principally of native Hams, a 
few leading Hindoo foreigners, and a small 
proportion of Mahomedans. Distant direct 
from Kotah, N.W., 22 miles ; Bombay, N.E., 
490; Agra, S.W„ 195; Delhi, S.W., 245. 
Lat. 25° 26', long. 75° 43'. 
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BOONDEE KA GOTRA.. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Boondee, distant N. from 
Boondee 15 miles, Lat. 25° 40', long, 75° 46'. 

BOONEERE, in Northern Afghan istan^ is 
the tract lying north-west of the Indus, and 
north of the Kabool river, and bearing the 
general name of the Ensu&ai country. It is 
inclosed by the Indus on the south-east, the 
Hindoo Eoosh on the north ; on other sides 
by mountains separating it firom Suwat on the 
west, and on tlie south from the country held 
by the Khuttuk and EusuCsai tribes, on the 
lower course of the Kabool river. In its 
general character it is rugged, being comjwsed 
of a number of small valleys, opening into one 
larger, through which flows the Burrindoo, 
a stream falling into the Indus on the west 
side, a little below Torbela. Booneere lies 
between lat, 84“ — 84“ 40', long. 72“ — 73“. 

BOONGUL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dt>minions of the Nizam, distant S.W. from 
Hyderabad 31 miles, Lat. 16“ 59', long. 
7d^ 17'. 

BOORAH, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tlie city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 34 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ T, long. 78“ 36'. 

BOORAHBULLUNG.— A river rising in 
Mohurbunge, one of the Cuttack mehals, in 
hat. 22“ 7', long. 86“ 30', and, flowing in a 
south-easterly direction, falls into the Bay of 
Bengal in lat. 21“ 28', long. 87“ 7', eight miles 
S.E. of the town of Balasore. 

BOOKAI, in the British district of Midna- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five miles 
E, of the trunk road from MiduajMJor to Cut- 
tack, 40 miles S. of the former. Lat. 21“ 50', 
long. 87“ 24'. 

BOORAINEE, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right l^ank of the Ganges, 620 
miles N.W. of Cuicutta by water. Lat. 25“ 25', 
long. 83“ 30'. 

BOORBARORE, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Dellii to the town of 
Meerut, and nine miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28“ 54', long. 77“ 42’. 

BOOREAH, in Sirhind, a town on tlie right 
bank of the canal or watercourse of Piroz Slmh, 
The population consists y)rincipaUy of Sikhs. 
It has a bazaar, and is ol some importance on 
account of the ferry in the vicinity over the 
Jumna, by which the route proceeds from 
Ambala to Saharunpoor. The canal of Firoz, 
two and a half or three feet deep, is crossed by 
a ford. The territory of which this is the 
rincipal place, constitutes one of the protected 
ikh states. It contains an area of 80 square 
miles, and a population of 11,920 persons. 
The town is distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,005 
miles, Lat. 30“ 9', long. 77° 25'. 


BOORBIE DEHINGk — A river of Assam, 
and a considerable feeder of the Brahmapootra ; 
it 1 b an oflset of the Noh Bihing, from which 
it diverges in lat. 27“ 29', long. 96“ 11', and 
flowing in « westerly direction through Afwjmi 
for 121 miles, during which course it receives 
several smaUer rivers, falls into the Brahma- 
pootra in lat. 27° 15', long. 94“ 41'. 

BOOREE LOHIT. — The name of one of 
the two streams into which the Brahmapootra 
divides in its passage through the valley of 
Assam. It diverges from the main stream 
about lat, 21“ 7', long. 94“ 30', and flowing 
south-west for fifty-nine miles, rejoins it about 
lat. 26“ 45', long. 93“ 42'. 

BOORHATH, in tbe British district of 
Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, a town on the left 
bank of the Disang river, 43 miles N.E. of 
Seebpoor. Lat. 27^ O', long, 95“ 20'. 

BOORHAUNPOOR, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town situate on the north or right side of the 
river Taptee, the banks of which are here bold, 
and rise sixty or seventy feet above the average 
height of the stream. It is surrounded by a 
weak rampart of brickwork, which is highest 
along 4))e lofty bank of the river; and, seen 
from the south bank, tbe place has a striking 
appearance. The ground-plan of the rampart 
is a semicircle, the diameter extending along 
the Taptee, and half-way between the extre- 
mities IB a palace built by Akbar. This edi- 
fice is styled the Lai Kilah, or Red Fort, from 
the colour of its bricks. Though much dilapi- 
dated, it still contains a ruinous mosque, halls 
embellished with white marble, gardens or 
pleasure-grotinds, and other relics of imperial 
magnificence. A rampart, separating it from 
the town, gave it the character of a fortress. 
The only other building worth notice is the 
Jamamasjit, or great mosq^ue, built by Aumng- 
zebe. Notwithstanding that the Brahmini(^ 
population is numerous, they have no temples, 
their rudely -sculptured idols being placed under 
trees, or in ill-built niches. A few of the 
wealthier merchants have good and commo- 
dious houses, built of teak, profusely decorated 
with carvings. The most wealthy and influ- 
ential of the trading community are the Borahs, 
a Mahomedan tribe, descended from the Has- 
sannee, so dreaded in the time of the crusades. 
The Borahs, with their fiunilies, inhabit a dis- 
tinct ward, which they shut up at night, ex- 
cluding all other persons ; and they have a 
peculiar mosque. There are still bore, prin- 
cipally in the bands of Boralis, considerable 
manufactures of muslins, flowered Bilks, and 
brocades, for which the place was formerly 
so famous, that in the time of Tavernier, about 
the year 1665, they were exported in great 
quantities to Persia, Egypt, Turkey, Russia, 
and Poland ; but even ^t that time the place 
was much decayed. In 1849 this town was the 
scene of a desperate and sanguinary affray, 
which to'>k place between Bie Mahomeda^ 
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and the Hindoos, upon the occasion of one of 
the religious festivals of the latter. 

Boorbaunpoor is meationed in the Ayeen 
Akbery as a large city. Ite governor was one 
of the greatest officers of the court of Delhi, 
and usually an uncle, a brother, or a son of the 
Padshah. Previously to its subjugation by 
Akbar, in 1699, it ■wa* a place of much impor- 
tance, being the capital of the sovereigns of 
Candeish, one of whom, Malik Nasir, founded 
it about A. D. 1414. Hence the sovereigns of 
Candeish are often denominated suites of 
Boorbaunpoor. It was visited in 1611 by Sir 
Thomas Roe, on his embassy to the Great 
Mogul; in 1685, under the reign of Aurung- 
zebe, it was plundered by the &oop8 of Sum- 
bhajee, the Mshratta le^er under the com- 
mand of Humbeer Rao ; and in 1720 was 
wrested from the government of Delhi by Asaf 
Jah, or Nizam-ul-mulk, who there defeated the 
army brought against him by the Padshah's 
officer. It appears to have been subjugated 
by Madhajee Boindia iu his rapid course of 
aggrandizement in the latter part of the eigh- 
teenth century, and was occupied in 1 803 by 
the British under Colonel Stevenson, but was 
restored in the same year by the sixth article 
of the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum. Its present 
assesHment to the exchequer of Scindia is 
45,000 rupees annually. Distant N.E. from 
Bombay 280 miles, S.E. from Oojein 132, N.E. 
from Poona 260. Lat. 21° 18', long. 76° 20'. 

BOOKOO, in the British district of Ahmed- 
aliad, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
nmte from Cambay to Rajkote, 22 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 22° 24', long. 72° 19'. 

BOOSUN, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.* 
gov. of the N.W. Proviiices, a village on the 
route from Delhi to Naruol, and five miles E, 
of the latter, Lat. 28° 2', long, 76° 16'. 

BfKlTEA. — A petty native state on the 
south-west frontier of the presidency of Bengal. 
Its centre is in lat, 21° 55', long. 82° 45', 

BOOZROOK. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant W, from 
Hyderabad 122 miles. Lat. 17° 13', long. 
76° 42’. 

BOPALPUTNAM. — A town in Nagpoor, 
distant S.E. from Nagpoor 180 miles. Lat. 
18° 61', long. 80° 30'. 

BOPLEE, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbuddeq lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 18 miles S.E. from Senni, 63 
miles N.E, of Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 60', long. 
79° 61'. 

BORA I. — See Bobee. 

BORAI. — ^A river rising in lat. 21° 8', long. 
74° 3', at the northern extremity of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and, flowing through 
Khandeish for 64 mil^ fells into tlie Taptee 
river on its southern* or left bank, in lat. 
21° 20', long. 74° 61'. 

BORARA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 


of Kisbengurh, distant S.E. from Ajmeer 30 
miles. Lat. 26“ 16', long. 75“ lO'. 

BORA SAMBA. — A small rw within the 
jurisdiction of the political agent lor the south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by Phooljee, on the east and south by 
the petty state of Patna, and on the west by 
that of Kerrial. Its central point is in lat. 
20° 65', long. 83° 10'. Its form is angular and 
very regular, being nearly oblong. Its area is 
622 square miles. The country is wild, and 
the peo^ savag^ even beyond their neigh- 
bours. When visited by the British agent, the 
rajah and his relations lived in an almost inac- 
cessible valley, where they afforded refuge to 
many lawless plunderers. The agent compelled 
the surrender of some rebel subjects of the 
rajah of Nagpore, and the restoration of a 
number of cattle stolen by them. On an ele- 
vated table-land in this country the tempera- 
ture is said to be so moderate that the orange- 
tree grows well. The annual revenue of the 
country was estimated at about 4,000 rupees. 
The tribute, which is only 160 rupees, was 
regularly paid. The population is estimated 
at about 28,000. 

BORE, or EHORE. — A town in one of the 
Southern Mahratta jaghires of the name name, 
in political connection with the presidency of 
Bombay, distant S. from Poona 26 miles. Lat. 
18° 9', long. 73° 63'. 

BOREE. — A river of Khandeish, rising in 
lat. 20° 47', long, 74° 18', and flowing first east 
for fifty miles, and then north for forty more, 
falls into the Taptee opposite the town of Thal- 
nair, in lat. 21° 14', long. 76° 4'. 

BOREE, or BORAI. — A petty district, the 
patrimony of a Bhcel chief, in the territory of 
MalwE^ under the political superintendence of 
the Govemor-General'a agent at Indore. The 
revenue of the rajah amounts to 14,000 rupees, 
or 1,400^. per annum, and a small body of 
infantry and cavalry, consisting of about forty- 
five men in the whole, is maintained in his 
service. The town of Borai is in lat. 22° 30', 
long. 74° 44'. 

BOREE. — A town in Nagpoor, distant 
N.W. from Nagpoor 96 miles, Lat. 22° 21', 
long. 78° 23'. 

BOREE, in the British district of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Bombay to Damaun, 79 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 20° 6', long. 72° 46'. 

BOREGAUM. — A town in Nagpoor, dis- 
tant S.W. from Nagpoor 60 miles. Lat. 
20° 40', long. 78° 24'. 

BOREGAUM. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or Scindia’s possessions, distant 
N.E. from Boorhanpoor 21 miles. lAt. 21° 35', 
long. 76° 30'. 

BOREN AR, in the British district of Khan- 
deish, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
right bank of the Gima river, 42 miles E, of 
Dhoolia. Lat. 20° 60', long. 75° 26'. 
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BORI GUNDUBL — ^Tho most congiderablo 
feeder of the Gunduck river. Rising on the 
northern face of the great snowy range of the 
Himalayas, about lat. 28” 68', long. 86° 50', it 
flows in a south-westerly direction for fifty 
miles, during tlie latter part of which it passes 
through a gorge in the Himalayas, and enters 
the territory of Nepal, which it traverses for 
sixty miles, and then takes the name of Trisul 
Gunga. From tliis point, turning south-west, 
it holds a course of seventy miles, and joins the 
Gunduck near the town of Nayacot, in lat. 
21° 30', Jong. 84° 6'. 

BORKHEREE. — A town in the native 
state of Joura, in Central India, distant N.E. 
from Joura 30 miles. Lat. 23° 50', long. 
75° 29'. 

BOSOMPOEE-MAH. — A town on the 
south-eastern borders of Assam, inhabited by 
the Naga tribes, situated 54 miles N.W. of 
Muneepoor, and 79 miles S.E. of Nowgong. 
Lat. 25° 29', long. 93° 32'. 

BOTEH, in the British district of Poonali, 
}<re8idency of Bombay, a town on the right 
bank of the Muola river, 18 miles E. ol Jooneer. 
Lat. 19’ 16‘, long. 74” 10'. 

BOUME KEUNE. — A town of Pegu, in 
the British district of Bassein, on the route 
from Cape Negrais to Saudoway, 60 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat, 10° 52', long. 94° 30'. 

BOUXLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeyjioor, distant S.E. from Joypoor 50 
miles. Lit. 26° 20', long. 70' 21'. 

BOn’I, or BOULEE, in Bundolcund, in 
the territory of Kowa, a village near the route 
from Mirziij)oor to the town of Rewa, and 68 
miles S.W. of the former. It is remarkable 
for a very picturesque cascade, formed by a 
small river flowing some miles farther north 
into the Chutenea, a tributary of the Bilund. 
The fall is 400 feet down a rock, the base of 
which is of sandstone of a green colour, having 
above it a variegated or mottled stratum, over- 
laid by a purple stratum, which becomes more 
and more light-coloured, so as to approach 
salmon-colour before reaching the surface. 
Elevation above the sea 1,000 feet, Lat. 
24° 41', long. 81° 59’. 

BOVANIKUDAL, or BHAWANI, in the 
British district of Coimbatore, presidency of 
Madras, a tovm situate at the confluence of the 
rivers Bhawani and Cauvery. It has a ruinous 
fort and two very celebrated temples, one sacred 
to the other to Vishnu, built by the 

^vuligar of the place, who held it as a feudatory 
Uj the rmahs of Madura. Distance from the 
town of Coimbatore, N.E., 68 miles ; Ildadras, 
S.W., 213. Lat. 11° 26', long. 77“ 44'. 

BOWAH, or BAOOHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtebpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Banda to 
the town of Futtebpore, and 16 miles S.W. of 
the latter. It has a bazaar, and is supplied 


with water from wells and a tank. Lat. 25“ 62', 
long, 80“ 40'. 

BOWAL, in the British district of Dacca, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the roate fipom 
Dacca to J umalpoor, 18 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 23“ 67', long. 90“ 30'. 

BOWANA.— See Burana. 

BOWANEEGUNJE, in the British district 
of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Raojpore to Dinajopore, 20 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 24* 35', long. 
88° 60'. 

BOWANNEE, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Cheenanb river, 80 miles W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 81“ 87', long, 
72° 60'. 

BOWARA, in the British district of'TiAoot, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the river Baloun, 18 miles N.E. of Dur- 
bunga. Lat. 26° 17', long. 86° 10’. 

BOWERGURH, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 33 miles S. of Hoahungabnd, 
80 miles N. of Baitool. Lat. 22° 16', long. 
77° 51'. 

BOWLEE.— See Bilohi. 

BOWNEE. — See Baoneb. 

BOWrHUT, in the British district of Back- 
OTgunjc, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 20 miles S.E. of 
Baekergunjo. Lat. 22 23', long. 90° 38'. 

BOWRA.— See Bhowpa. 

BOWRI, or BIIUOREE, in the British 
district of Mozuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Kumoul to Meerut, and 30 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 24', long. 77° 26'. 

BOWUR. — A division of the native state of 
Ourwhal, situated in the north-west corner of 
that district i its centre is about lat. 30° 55', 
long. 78° 10'. 

BRAHMAPOOTRA. — One of the prin- 
cipal rivers of Hindostan, rising in Thibet, at 
the eastern extremity of the snowy range of 
the Himalayas, about lat, 28° 30', long, 97° 20'. 
Taking a south-westerly direction for about 
sixty-three miles to the village of Soom, it 
touches upon the British province of Assam, 
whence flowing in a direction generally west 
for forty-three miles, it for that distance forms 
the boundary between the British territory 
and Thibet. It then enters Assam, and con- 
tinuing a westerly course, divides the provinoe 
into two nearly equal portions, the districts of 
Luokimpoor, Durrung, and the greater portion 
of Camroop lying to the north, and those of 
Seebpoor and Nowgong to the south. In this 
part of its course it is joined by many tribu- 
tary streams. Among these may be noticed 
the Digaroo, a small river flowing from 
the north-east, and somewhat lower dowu 
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two otherBj — the Dibong &n<l the XHhong. 
The last-mentioned river, which is known 
through the greater part of its course as the 
Banpoo, and which is the remotest feeder of 
the Brahmapootra, rises on the oorlheni fiice 
of the Himalayas, in lat. 80“ 25', long. 82° 5 ', 
a few miles to the eastward of the sources of 
the Sutlej and Indus, and pursuing a course in 
a reverse direction, winds its way through 
Thibet, and washes the borders of the terri- 
tory of Lassa. After a total course of alwut ; 
1,000 miles, it turns suddenly to the south, i 
and enters Assam at the north-eastern angle, j 
where, under the name of the Dihong, it falls 
into the Brahmapootra, as above mentioned. 
From the point of junction, the river flows for 
seventy-five miles to lat. 27° 10', long. 94° 30', 
where it diverges into two streams, the northern 
denominated the Booree Lohit, the southern ^ 
bearit^ the name of the Dihing. These again ; 
unite, after a separate course of about sixty- 1 
five miles. The Brahmapootra thence flowing 
for the distance of 220 miles, during which it 
passes the towns of Durrung and Gowhatty, 
finally leaves the province of Assam near the 
town of Goaljmra. From Goal para, the river, 
keeping a south-westerly direotion, Imversea 
the district of the B.ame name for about sixty 
miles, when making a circuit round the westeni 
point of the Garrow Mountains, it forms for 
fifty miles the boundary between the British 
district of Eungpore on the west, and the 
districts of Goalpara and Mymensing on the 
east. In lat. 25° 10', long. 89“ 43', it throws 
oflf the Konaie. and after a further course in a 
south-easterly direction of 130 miles, changes 
its name of Brahmapootra to that of Meghna. 
Proceeding thence south-west for fifty miles, 
it recovei-s a portion of the waters of its offset 
the Konaie, through the channel of the Dulas- 
seree, and twenty-five miles lower down it 
receives a considerable portion of tho waters 
of the Ganges through the clmnnel of Kirty- 
nossa. Then flowing east for ninety miles, it 
falls into the Bay of Bengal through three 
mouths ; the Hattia river to the east, tlie Sha- 
baz})ore in the centre, and the Ganges to the 
west. The total len^h of ^this river, from its 
source in the north-eastern range of the Hima- 
layas to its discharge into the Bay of Bengal, 
measures 933 miles. Its branches, together 
with those of the Ganges, intersect the terri- 
tory of Bengal in such variety of direction as 
to form a complete system of inland navigation. 

BEAHMINY, — A river rising in the dis- 
trict of Palamow, about lat. 23° 25', long. 
8l“ 13'. Taking a south direction for 240 
miles, and easterly for sixty more, during w'liicli 
it flows through the potty native states in 
Orissa to the western boundary of the British 
district of Cuttack, which it touches in about 
lat. 20° 50', long. 86°, and continuing its 
direction south-east for about 110 miles, falls 
into the Bay of Bengal near Point Palmyras, 
and in lat. 20° 43', long. 87° 6'. 

BREMAHDASUM, in the British district 


of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a town 
17 miles W. from Tinnevelly, 49 miles E. of 
Anjengo. Lat. 8° 45', long. 77° 30'. 

BRITEOWRY.— See Bhuteura. 

BROACH, a British oollectorate subject to 
the presidency of Bombay, is bounded on the 
north by the Myhee river and the Guicowar’s 
territories ; on the east by the Guicowar’s and 
the Rajpeepla rajah’s territories, and by Wus- 
ravee ; on the south by the Keem river, which 
separates it from the Surat coliectorate ; aud 
on the west by the Gulf of Cambay. Its 
length from north to south is about fifty-seven 
miles, and its breadth from east to west forty- 
one miles. It lies between lat. 21° 22' — 22° H', 
and long. 72° 30' — 73° 10', and contains an 
area which is calculated at 1,319 square miles. 
Two rivers intersect this coliectorate ; viz., 
the Nerbudda, running from east to west from 
the Rajpeepla territory, along the walls of the 
town of Broach, to the sea, and which is alwa^ s 
navigable for boats of fifty tons burthen ; and 
the Dhadur, w'hich runs in a similar direction, 
and empties itself in the sea at Tunkaria 
Bunder. The chief products are jowarce 
(Holcus Sorghum) and cotUm, the former being 
tlie princij>al food of the cultivators, and is 
only sold when their cotton crop is in^oquate 
to meet their expenses. The princij)al croj* of 
jowaree is sown in August and reaped in 
February. Cotton is sown in June, and the 
first picking takes place in March ; the second 
picking succeeds in about fifteen days, and the 
whole crop is not cleared off till the end of 
April. From its value in the market, it has 
become a primary object of cultivation in this 
coliectorate, and the prices would, it is 8ai4, 
be much increased if the cultivators could be 
persuaded to devote more attention to the 
picking, aud to divest themselves of some pre- 
judices in regard to the storing of it. The 
government experiments for improving the 
cultivation of cotton in Broach are stated to 
have been unsuccessful ; the American species 
(New Orleans and Georgian) having been 
found to degenerate in the course of a few 
seasons. Wheat is grown to some extent. In 
some parts of the district rice is cultivated ; 
but its quality is coarse, except in the Hansote 
jMirguunah, where, by tbe aid of irrigation, in 
a few villivges a very superior grain is pro- 
duced ; in other parts of the district the pro- 
duce is dependent entirely on the rains to 
bring it to maturity. Tobacco thrives upon 
the Pluvial grounds. 

Tbe climate of Broach is considered as 
healthy as any part of Guzerat. Tlie rains are 
moderate ; the average fall being thirtjr-tbree 
inches, while the quantity at Bombay is com- 
puted at eighty. According to Colonel W'il- 
iiains, it is so cold in the months of December, 
January, and February, that Fahrenheit’s 
thermometer sometimes falls to 40“ in the open 
air at daybreak. From the beginning of 
March until the rains commence, there are 
hot winds from the north*ea.st and east, but 
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only occasionally ; perhaps once a fortnight : 
during their prevalenoe the barometer will rise 
to 108“ in the house. From the middle of 
April the prevailing wind is from the west- 
ward or southward. The population is given 
under the article Boitbat. 

In regard to the means of communioation^ 
it may be observed that there are no mac- 
adamized roads in the district, nor any material 
wherewith to construct them ; yet bo little is 
the want of these felt, that nowhere through- 
out the presidency is communication so well 
kept up. The level of the district, observes 
the collector, favours a partiality for wheeled 
vehicles ; and during uine months of the year 
the whole zillah is intersected with rough but 
practicable linos of communication, so perfect 
that it would be difficult to devise a mode of 
improvement in so far as the requirements of 
commerce are concerned. There is a small 
manufacture of leather in Broach, which is 
considered superior to that of the adjoining 
districts. Coarse native paper is made in the 
town of Unklesur; and these articles, with 
the fabrication of cotton cloths, so far as it has 
not been superseded by that of Britain, seem 
to form the whole of the manufactures of the 
zillah. 

BROACH, in the British collectorate of the 
same name, presidency of Bombay, is a large 
and ancient town, the principal place in the 
Collectorate, and the seat of the civil establish- 
ment. It is situate on the north or right side 
of the river Nerbudda, about thirty miles from 
its mouth. The river is here a noble sheet of 
water, two miles wide at ebb-tide, but shallow 
for the most j>art even at flood-tide, when, how- 
ever, there is a deep but intricate channel, 
admitting vessels of considerable burthen. 
The sUte of the river is such, however, as to 
prevent the town from liecoining an extensive 
port for large vessels, it appearing that it is 
at all times navigable only for b^ts of fifty 
tons burthen. Broach was formerly a flourish- 
ing town, with a large population. Subse- 
quently its commerce and manufactures fell 
away, and it l>ecanie a poor and dilapidated 
place. More recent returns, however, show a 
considerable increase in its exports and imjMrts, 
arid indicate a revival of its former prosperity. 
Broach is situate on an elevated mound, sup- 
posed to be artificial, raised about eighty feet 
above the level of the sea, on the banks of the 
river. The town itself is surrounded by a 
wall, which on the river- face lias been placed 
in repair, but on every other side is very much 
dilapidati^. It contains about 3,341 bouses, 
inhabited by 12,971 souls of different castes. 
The most substantial and spacious of the 
houses are occupi^ by the Muzmoodars of the 
Broach district, Hindoo bankers and merchants, 
a few Parsees and Mabomedans. The suburbs 
are extensive, and the number of the inhabi- 
tants is calculated to be about 18,381. They 
chiefly consist of shopkeepers, artisans of every 
kind, Dhobees, and fishermen ; and the houses 
D 


are generally of an inferior order to those in 
the town. The suburbs have a bazaar, and on 
the outskirts aj;e the cotton-warehousefl. The 
town of Broach was long famous for its manu- 
facture of cloth, consisting of fine doteewand 
doreens, chequered cloths, table-cloths, &c. 
The weavers were capable of imitating almost 
any pattern of Scotch plaid. J^oarse pieoe- 
go^ were also made up in considerable 
quantities, and still oontinue to be produced ; 
but the manu&cture of the finer description of 
cloths has fallen off largely, in consequence of 
the importation of Engli^ goods. Many of 
the weavers were Fftrsees, which class ase known 
to have been located in Broach for six cen- 
turies. The destruction of that branch of 
manufacture has greatly affected their numbers 
and prosperity ; but those who remain, though 
most of them poor, retain their oharaoter for 
industry. A few of the more opulent are ship- 
owners and brokers. One remarkable vestige 
of the former commercial importance of Broach 
is a Dutch burying-ground, in which the 
members of the factory belonging to that 
nation were interred- Tlie tombs are yet in 
good preservation, and the inscriptions on 
them legible. They date back as fiir as 1640, 
and come down to 1770. Here is an hospital 
for animals, containing horses, dogs, oata, 

I monkeys, peacocks, as well as a variety of 
insects. It is ostensibly attended by certain 
relirionists, who derive a good income from 
lani devoted to the purpose. Few places are 
better supplied with provisions than Broach. 
Meat of aB kinds is excellent and cheap ; there 
is no want of poultry ; the bazaars are well 
supplied with fruits and vegetables from the 
neighbouring villages ; and the Nerbudda 
affords a variety of fish, exclusive of that 
brought in by the fishing-boats from the sea. 
Tlie carp in the rivor are uncommonly large, 
sometimes weighing fifty pounds. One of the 
government English schools has been estab- 
lished in this place. This town is thought, 
with some appearance of probability, to liave 
been the Barygaza of Ptolemy and Arrian. 
After the subjugation of Guzerat by the Mus- 
sulmans, and the eiubsequent formation of the 
stale of that name, Broach formed part of the 
new kingdom. On its overthrow by Akbar, 
in 1583, this place became included within the 
kingdom of Delhi, and was governed by a 
tty nawaub. It was taken in 1086 by the 
abrattas. The nawaub held it subordinate 
to the Peishwa until 1 772, when it was cap- 
tured by a British force under General Wed- 
derburn, who was killed In the assault. In 
1783, it was by the treaty of Poona ceded to 
Scindiah, in acknowledgment of certain ser- 
vices. It was stormed in 1803 by a British 
force commanded by Colonel Woodington, and 
finally ceded to the East-India Ckirapany by 
Scindiah, under the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum. 
Distance of the town N. from Bombay 190 
miles, S. from Abmedabad PC, 8.W. from 
Mhow 188, S.W. from Delhi, by Mhow, 624. 
Lat. 21“ 42', long. 78“ 2'. 
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BROANG, in Bnasohir, a vilbge in tbe" 
diBtrict of Koonawur, ia situate on the left 
bank of the Buspa, two inile{) from its oon- 
fluenoe with the Siitluj. It gives name to the 
Broang, or Burenda Pass, distant about eight 
miles smith ; the intervening tract being a 
wood principally of luxuriant plane-trees, 
borse-chestn^, birches, and rhododendrons. 
Broang is 7^411 feet above the sea. L&t. 
31“ 28^, long. 78“ 14'. 

BROKEN POINT,— A prominent head- 
land on the coast of Arracan, 90 miles N.E. 
of Cape Negrais. Lat. 17“ 19', long. 94“ 36'. 

BRUMMAWARA, in the British district 
of South Canara, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Mangalore to Bednore, 
40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 13“ 26', long. 
74° 49'. 

BUBEROO, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 24 
miles E. of Banda, 72 miles W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25 ' 33', long. 80“ 47'. 

BUBOORA, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.>V. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, nine 
miles N.W. of the city of Mirzajwor, or higher 
up the stream. Lat. 26“ 12', long. 82° 26'. 

BXJBREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant N.E. from Lucknow 11 miles. 
Lat. 27°, long. 81° 8', 

BUCHOWRA, in the British district of 
Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
85 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 80', 
long. 79° 11'. 

BUCHRAOK, ill the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town 28 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, 8.5 N.W. of Allahaltfwl. Butter 
estimates the popul.ation at 5,000 ; of whom 
only 100 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26“ 28', long. 
81° 7'. 

BUCKEA.- — A river rising in lat. 27° 6', 
long. 85“ 40', on the northern face of the Sub- 
Himalayas : it flows in a southerly direction 
for thirty-five miles through Muckwanee, a 
district of Nejwd, and for twenty miles forms 
the bound aiw ^ tween Nepal and the British 
district of ferhoot, which latter district it 
traverses for fifty miles previous to its fall into 
the Bagmuttee river, in lat. 26“, long. 85“ 66'. 

BUCKEANEE. — A village in Sinde, on 
the route from Sehwan to Larkliana, and seven 
miles south of the latter place. It is situate 
iu tlie extensive island contained between the 
Indus and its offset the Narra, being distant 
four miles from the left bank of the former, 
and about half a mile from a fer^ over the 
latter, knowu as the ferry of Buckranee. 
From this ferry to the ford opposite Tonia 
Hassem, the distance is alxiut a mile and a 
half. The neighbourhood is lertile and well 
cultivated, Lat. 27° 25', long. 68“ 12'. 


BUDAON. — A British district in the Rohil- 
cund division of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Moradabad ; on the north- 
east by the British district of Bareilly ; on the 
south-east by that of Shabjehanpore ; on the 
south by Fumickabad and Mynporee ; and on 
the west by AUyghur and Bolundshuhnr. It 
lies between lat. 27° 38' — 28“ 29', long. 78“ 21' 
— 79“ 35', and contains an area of 2,868 square 
miles. It is a low, level, and in general fertile 
tract, watered in its south-western part 
throughout its whole length by the Ganges, in 
its eastern for some distance by the Bam- 
I gunga, and in the intermediate space by the 
i Ynrwu&dar, or Sote, and the Muhawa. That 
portion of the district situate south-west of the 
Ganges will participate in the benefits of navi- 
gation and irrigation to be derived from the 
branch canal proposed to be made from the 
Ganges Canal to the river Ganges above Fur- 
ruckhabad. The official returns show the 
population to amount to 1,019,161, of which 
number 877,509 are Hindoos, and 141,652 
Mahometans and others. Hence it appears 
that nearly six-sevenths of the whole are 
Hindoo. 'The following classiBcation of the 
towns and vilLiges in the district is also fur- 
nished by the official returns: — Number con- 
taining less than 1,000 inhabitants, 2,050 ; 
ditto more than 1,000 and less than 5,000, 
173 : ditto more than 5,000 and less than 
10,000, 5 ; ditto more than 10,000 and less 
than 60,000, 8; total, 2,231. 'Hie princijial 
routes are — 1. From Furruckhabad, inanorth- 
westerly direction, to Suhuswan, whence a 
route proceeds northerly to Moradabad, and 
another north-weiterly to Hurdwar. 2. From 
Agra to Bareilly, iu a direction from south- 
west to north-east. 3. From Allyghurh can- 
tonment to Moradabad, and in a direction 
nearly parallel to the last. 4. Nearly from 
east to west, from Dellii to Bareilly. Under 
the revenue settlement of the North-Western 
Provinces, the government demand on the 
lands of this district has been fixed for a term 
of years, and is not liable to be increased until 
the year 1866. 

BUDAON. — A town giving name to a 
British district under the lieut.-gov, of the 
N.W. Provinces. The population is not in- 
considerable, having, in 1848, been officially 
ascertained to amount to 21,369. Lat. 28“ 2', 
long. 79° ir. 

BUDDAPOODY, in the British district of 
Nellorh, presidency of Madras, a town five 
miles E. of the route from Nellore to Guntoor, 
48 miles N. of the former. Lat, 15“ 9', long. 
80“. 

BUDDAUM PUHAE.— A town in Mo- 
hurbunge, one of the native states on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, distant S.W. 
from Midnapoor 76 miles. I^t. 22° 5', long. 
86“ 14'. 

BUDDOOR, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizara, distant N.E. from 
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EUicbpoor 5S miles. Lat. 21° 30'^ long. 
78“ 19'. 

BUDDUNPOOR, in the Britieb district of 
Mnttni, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the oantonmeDt of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 25 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° ^7', long. 77“ 51'. 

BUDKEAR, in the native state of Gurwhal, 
a considerable feeder of the Jumna, rises on 
the south-eastern declivity of Kedar Kanta, in 
lat. 31°, long. 78° 17', and, after a course of 
about eighteen miles, &ll8 into the Jumna on 
the right side, in Ut. 30° 49', long. 78° 19', at 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea. 'The 
Budeoar, at the confluence, is aa wide as the 
Jumna, but not so deep. 

BUDEENA, in the British district of Hy- 
derabad, province ot Scinde, a town 66 miles 
S.E. fl-ora Hyderabad, 67 of Luckput, in 
Scinde. Lat. 24° 39', long. 68° 52'. 

BUDGE BUDGE, in the British district i 
known as the Twenty-four Pergunnaha, lying 
within the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the left bank of the Hooghly, 
and on the route from Calcutta to Miilnapove, 
12 miles S.W. of the fonuer, .56 E. of the 
latter. The fort, formerly occupying an im- 
portant site here, as coinuianding the river, is 
now completely in ruins. Lat. 22° 28', long. 
88° 16'. 

BUDHAN DHOORA, in the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. IVo- 
viticeH, a mountain of the Sub-Himalaya, and 
fonning j>art of tlielrliagar range. Eluv.ation 
aistve the sea 8,502 leet. Lat. 29° 28', long. 
79" 24'. 

BUDHAORA, iu the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
Bulineer, a village on the route from the town 
of Bikanecr to that of JeHsulmeer, and 1(10 
miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 20', long. 
72 ’ 22'. 

BUDl. — .See Boolek. 

BUDLAJ’OOR, in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Tannab to Poonah, 20 miles E. of 
tlie former. Lat. 19° 10', long. 73° 2P. 

BUDLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jamipore canton- 
ment to that of Sultanjioor, in Oude, 17 miles 
N.W. of the former, 37 S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 52', long. 82° 3^. 

BUDLEGOOSSEE, in the British district 
of Bograh, lieuL-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinagepoor to Pubna, 30 nules; 
N.W. of P>ograh. Lat. 24° 59', long. 88“ 56'. ■ 

EUDNAWUR, in Malwa, in the raj or 
territory ot Dhar, a town the principal place 
of a pergunnah of tbe same name. It is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall in bad repair, and has 
a fort. In 1820 it contained 734 houses and 
2,654 inhabitants, and tbe pergunnah contained 
7,736 houses and 31,119 inhabitants. It harl 
been usurped by Daulat Bao Ecindia ; but on 


occasion of the pacification with him in 1817, 
the British government insisted on its restora- 
tion to the rajah of Dhar. Distance N.W. 
from Mow 46 miles, S.W. from Oojein 86. 
Lat. 23° S', long. 75° 18'. 

BUDOERCOOT, in the British distriet of 
Ganjam, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
southern shore of the Cliilka Lake, 14 miles 
N.E, of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 31', long. 85° 18'. 

BUDOKHUR, or BEROKHERA, in the 
British district of Banda, lieut.-gov. of 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the town of Banda to Rewa, seven miles S, of 
the former. Lat. 25° 21', long. 80° 26'. 

BUDRA. — A river rising in Mysore, about 
lat, 13° 15', long, 76° 14', Its course is at first 
easterly, in which direction it flows for about 
thirty miles, tbonco northerly for forty- three 
more, and subsequently north-easterly for 
thirty-eight miles, when it unites with the 
Turn, or Tunga, in lat. 14°, long. 75° 43' ; the 
total length of course being 111 miles. From 
the confluence the united stream bears the 
name of Tunga Budra, or Tumbudra. 

BUDRA WAR. — A town in tho Northern 
Punjab, on the aoutliem slope of the Himalaya, 
near tJie left bank of the river Cbenaub, and 
on one of its feeders. The neighbouring 
counti'y is beautiful, picturesque, fertile, and 
well cultivated. 9’bere is a large and wcll- 
siq)plicd bazaar, 'fhe population is prolwbly 
about 2/000, of whom a considerable portion 
are Kashmirian weavers of shawls, employing 
about 250 looms. 'I’liore is a large square fort, 
built of stone. It is about 6,000 feet above 
the Boa. Lat. 33° 3', long. 75° 45'. 

BUDROL, or BOO UK A, in Bussnhir, a 
peaked Bununit of a mountain proceeding in 
an easterly direction from tho great range 
connecting Wartoo and the Chur. There is a 
mined fort on its declivity. This peak was 
nno of tho stations for the Hcries of small 
triangles in the ti igon()niotrical survey of tho 
Himalaya Elevation almve the sea 8,762 
feet. Lat. 31° 8', long. 77° 45', 

BUDUREA, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. ol tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the rout© from Budaoii to Allygurh, 
26 miles S.W. of tho former. Lat. 2/' 54', 
long. 78° 60'. 

BUDVAIL, in tbe British district of Cud- 
dapah, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Cuddapah to Ongole, 24 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 14° 44', long. 79° 8'. 

BUFFALO MOUNTAINS.— In the Am- 
herst province of Tenaaseriin, tbe highest 
ridge of the sandstone range of hills running 
through the plain in a direction N.N.W. to 
S.S.E., and attaining a height of 1,643 feet. 
They are alx)ut seventy miles from Monimein. 
j BUGCHOOR. — See Buqddtak. 

BUGDOWDEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill^e on the route from the cantonment of 
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C&vnpore to tbnt of FattelignTh, and 11 miles 
N,W. of the former. Lat. 26” 84', long. 
80” 16'. 

BUGGAUB, in Sinde, is one of the two 
western brsnohea of the Indns, diverging a 
little below Tatta, at the head of the delta, the 
Sata being the eastern branch. In 1 699, when 
visited bj Hamilton, it was a very great stream, 
navigable as high as Lahoreebnnder, twenty 
miles from the mouth, for vessels of 200 tons ; 
hat now, except during the inundation, it has 
scarcely any stream, in consequence of a sand- 
bank five or six feet above the level of the 
water stretching across the channel at the place 
of divarication. Where forded by the British 
army during the season of low water, in 1839, 
it was two feet and a half deep, and l^y yards 
wide ; lower down, the channel was completely 
dry. When the stream was greater, it parted 
into four branches, entering the sea by the 
Pittee, the Pintianee, the Joah, and the Kichel 
mouths. These have all become merely inlets 
of the sea, containing salt-water, excepting 
dnring the inundation. The worf Buggaur 
signifies destroyer, a name given in consequence 
of the effect of the river on the lands through 
which it flowed. Its main course is generally 
westerly, extending about eighty miles from 
the place of divergence, in lat. 24° 40', long. 
68° 1', to the Pittee mouth, in lat, 24° 4^, 
long. 67° 12'. 

BUGGELWARA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhopal, distant S.E. from Bhopal 60 
miles. Lat. 22° 63', long. 78° 16'. 

BUGGHOO CHEK, in the Beechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
route from Aroritsir to Wazeerabad, eight 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 32° 23', long. 
74° 2'. 

BUGGREEA. — A town in the native state 
of Talcheor, one of the Cuttack mehals, distant 
N.W. from Cuttack 90 miles. Lat. 21° 3', 
long, 84° 41'. 

BUGGUSRA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the vicinity of 
the Gir or wild highlands in the middle of the 
district of Kattywar. It is the principal place 
of a subdivision containing sixteen villages and 
a population estimated at 7,452, and paying 
the Gaicowar an annual tribute of 3,114 
rupees. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
162 miles; Baroda, S.W., 160; Surat, W., 
127 ; Bombay, N.W., 212. Lat. 21° 80', long. 
70° 69'. 

BTJGHA. — A town in the territory of Oude, 
distant N. from Lucknow 18 miles. Lat. 
27° 6', long. 80° 66'. 

BUGHAT.— See Baohat. 

BUGHRUH, in the British district of 
Muzufumugur, lieuk-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route frem Meerot to 
Roorkee, 82 miles N. of the fonner. Lat. 
29° 28', long. 77° 40'. 

BUGOLOH, in the Briti^ district of Goor- 
gaou, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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village on the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
86 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28° 12', long. 
77° 22'. 

BUGEA.— A town in the native state of 
Sirgoojah, on the south-east frontier of Bengal, 
distant N. fixim Sirgoojah 61 miles. lAt. 
28° 60', long. 88° 20'. 

BDGRA.ee.— S ee Bigbouli. 

BUGRAYUH, or BUGGIHAR, in the 
British district of AUyghur, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a vilu^ on the route from 
the cantonment of Allygurh to that of Etawa, 
and 24 miles S, of the former. Lat. 27° 85', 
long. 78° 16'. 

BUGREE.— See Bajaeow. 

BUGROH, or BUGROO, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, a town with bazaar, on the 
route from Agra to Ajmere, 174 miles S.W. of 
former, 66 N.E. of latter. Lat. 26° 49', long. 
76° 38'. 

BUGUDYAR, or BUGDWAR, in the 
British district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, an encamping-station at a 
sangha or spar -bridge over the Bugdwar tor- 
rent, on the route up the course of the Goree, 
by the Oonta Dhoora pass, from Almorah fort 
to Hiundes, or South-eastern Tibet, 114 miles 
S.E. of Almorah. Elevation above the sea 
8,028 feet. Lat. 80° 18', long. 80° 16'. 

BUGUR. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, distant N.E. from Jboonjhnoo 

10 miles. Lat. 28° 18', long. 75° 33'. 

BUGWA, in Bundlecund, a town in the 

native state of Bijawur, distant S.W. from 
Bijawur 21 miles, .lat. 24° 32', long. 79° 12'. 

BUGWAH, in the British district of Rung- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Brahmapootra, on the route from 
Rungpore to Goalpara, 80 miles E, of the 
former. Lat. 26° 40', long. 89° 44', 

BUGWARA, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Bombay to Surat, 60 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 20° 25', long. 72° 59'. 

BUGWATPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by Rajapoor ferry from 
the city of Allahabad to that of Banda, and 

11 milee W, of the former. Lat. 25° 24', long. 
81° 44', 

BUHADOORGUBH, in the British district 
of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small fortified town on the route from Gur- 
muktesar to Anopebuhur, and 10 miles 8. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 41', long. 78° 13'. 

BUHADOORGUBH, in the hill state of 
Hindoor, a fort on a lofty summit of the range 
stretching in the Cia-outlej territory from 
north-west to south-east, in the eastern part of 
that state. Elevation above the sea 6,238 
feet. Lat 81° Iff, long. 76° 66'. 

BUHADOORGUBH. — See Bahadoob- 
OUBH. 
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BUHADRA., in the lUjpoot eUte of Jes - 1 
sulmeer, a village on the route from the town | 
of Bickaueer to that of Jeaeulmeer, and 46 
miles N.E. of the latter. A mile gonth-west ; 
of it, the British mission deputed to the western 
states of Rajpootana crossed in the middle of 
March the dry bed of a river 100 yards broad. 
Buhadra is in lat. 27“ 6', long. 71“ 38'. 

BUHADURPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's 
family, distant S. from Gwalior 130 miles. 
Lat. 24“ 19', long. 78“. 

BUHAOWPOOR, or BHOWPOOR, in the 
British district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allahabad to Etawa, and 51 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 79® 36'. 

BUHEREE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Jiforadabad to 
Almor.a, and 17 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 2', long. 78“ 66'. 

BUHEREE, or BUHOREE, in the British 
district of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
I’rovinces, a small town, with fort, on the 
route from Moradabad cantonment to Kashee- 
poor 10 miles. N. of the former. It is situate 
two miles east of the left bank of the small 
river Dhundi, and a mile west of the right 
bank of the Dhela, both feeders of the Itam- 
guiiga. Lat. 28“ 69', long. 78“ 51'. 

BUHIRWA, in tlio British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to the city 
of Benares, 59 miles E. of the hfuner, 15 W. 
of the latter. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 82“ 42'. 

BUHLAPOOR, in the British district of 
Booluiidslmhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Aligurh to that of Moradal>ad, and 12 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 4', long. 
78“ 11'. 

BUHNDERA, in the territory of Bhurt- 
poor, a village on the route from Agra to the 
city of Bhurtjwor, 80 miles W. of the former, 

9 S.E. of the latter. It has a few shops, and 
water may be obtained from wells, Lat. 
27“ 9’, long. 77“ 37'. 

BUHOONAH. — A village in the British 
district of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces. Lat. 29“ 83', long. 75“ 42*. 

BUHORUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villa^ on the route from the town of 
Moradabad to Almora, and 22 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 29° 6', long. 78“ 68', 

BTJHRAECH. — The principal place of the 
district of that name, in the territory of Oude. 
Tieffenthaler, describing it about the year 
1770, states it to be ^‘an ancient town of con- 
siderable extent, of greater length than breadth, 
the hoases being built of mad and covered with 
thatch, except the mausoleums, mosques, and 
reaidencefl of the merchants, which are of brick 


and iime-mortar," It is situate in a pleasant 
wooded plain, on the left bank of the Satju 
(eastern). North-east of the town is the tomb 
of Sehtt, a reputed Mussuhnan saint. In Ma^ 
there is a great concourse of pilgrims to his 
tomb, the small town close to which is, in 
honour of the deceased, called Groat Buhraeoh, 
while the principal town is called Little Buh- 
raecb. Buhraech is 65 miles N.W. of Faizabad, 
65 N.E. of Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 34', long. 
81“ 83'. 

BUHREABAD, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the north-west frontier towards 
Azimgarh, 20 miles N.W, of Ghazeepore can- 
tonment. Lat. 25® 43', long. 83“ 15'. 

BUHUL, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town in lat. 28“ 38', long, 75® 86'. 

BUHURIABAD, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 20 miles N.W. of Ghazeepoor, 88 miles 
E. of Jounpoor. Lat. 25“ 40', long. 82® 20'. 

BU JAN A.— See Biana. 

BUJEE. — See Bhdjm, 

BUJHERA,’ in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town six miles W. of the route from Shahje- 
hnnpoor to Bareilly, 24 miles N.W. of the 
fonner, Lat. 28“ 3', long. 79“ 37'. 

BUJJAUNA, in the peninsula of Katty- 
; war, province of Guzerat, a town in the subdi- 
I vision of Jhalawur or Rajeote. It is situate 
on the southern border of the Runn, or great 
Salt-marsh, and is the principal plooe of a sab- 
division containing twenty -six villsges and a 
population estimated at 9,320. The chief of 
Bujjauna is by descent of the Jat tribe, but 
the family has for some generations conformed 
to Islam. He pays an annual tribute of 8,6l5 
rupees to the British government. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, W., 66 miles. Lat. 23“ 8', 
long. 71“ 43'. 

BUJRUNGURH, in the territo^ of Gwa- 
lior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town 
on the route from Goonah to Mow, 11 miles 8. 
of the former. It was formerly a place of 
greater importance than at present, having 
been the stronghold of Jai Singh, rajah of 
Raghwagarh, the redoubted enemy of Doulut 
Rao Scindia. In A.D. 1816 Bujrungurh was 
taken by Baptiste, an officer of Doulut Rao 
Scindia. It is by some denominated Jainaa- 
gar Bujrungurh. Lat. 24“ 34', long. 77“ 18'. 

BUKERAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Shahje- 
hanpoor, 80 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 27'j 
long. 80® 8'. 

BUKEYWAR, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Cal^ to the canton- 
ment of Etawa, and 14 miles B.E. of the latter. 
Lat 26“ 40', long. 79® 16'. 
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BUKHOREB, in the British distriot of Tir- 
hoot, lieut. -gov. of Beng&lj « town 30 miles 
N.W. of Durbunga, 22 miles N.E. of Mozuf- 
ferpoor. Lat 26^ 25', long. SS** 37'. 

BUKKUR. — A town of the Pqnjaub, in 
the Sinde Sagur Dooab, sitnated on a water- 
coarse niDDing parallel with the Indus, 19 
miles S.E. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. 
Population 6,000. Lat. 81" 36', long. 71° 1'. 

BUKKUR, in Sinde, a celebrated fortress 
on an'island in the Indus, between the towns 
of Roree on the eastern, and Suhkur on the 
western bank. The eastern channel, dividing 
it from Roree, on the left bank, is 400 yards 
wide and tliirty feet deep in the middle, with 
a current of four miles au hour ; the western, 
dividing it from Sukkur, on the right bank, is 
ninety-eight yards wide, and fifteen feet deep 
in the middle, with a current of three miles an 
hour. Such is the measurement when the 
river is lowest, and made in a right line across 
the island from the eastern to the western 
shore of the Indus ; but at some distance to 
the north of this right line, a spit of land from 
the island of Bukkur projects westward into 
the river, leaving between its extremity and 
the western shore a channel only fifty yards 
wide, seven feet deep in the middle, and with 
a current of four miles an hour. In the be- 
ginning of 1839, the engineers of the Bengal 
army, raarchiag to Afghanistan, threw here a 
bridge of b<)ats over the Indus. The number 
of boats employed for this purpose was nine- 
teen for the western or narrower channel, and 
fifty-five for tlie eastern ; and on this thearmy, 
with its baggage and battering-train, passed 
over. Soon afterwards the bridge was swept 
away. Macmurdo states that the water in the 
western channel disappears in the season when 
the river is lowest ; and Bumes, that the 
eastern is said to have been once forded in the 
same season. Wood, however, found the 
fonner seven feet deep, and the latter thirty, 
in the dry season. The island of Bukkur is a 
rock of limestone interspersed with flint, of an 
oval shape, 800 yards long, 300 wide, 1,876 in 
circuit, and about thirty feet high. Almost 
the whole of it is covered by the fortress, 
which, in 1839, was ceded by the ameers of 
Khyerpoor to the British, to remain occupied 
by their garrison during the then existing war. 
Its ultimate destination was determined by the 
battle of Meeanee, and tbe consequent annex- 
.ation of Sinde to the British dominions. Lat. 
27" 89', long. 68° 66'. 

BUKLAHUR.— A town in the native state 
of Nepaul, distant W. from Khatinandoo 47 
miles. Lat. 27° 88', long. 84" 81'. 

BUKLANA, — A village in the British dis- 
trict Hurriana, lieut. -gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29° 8', long. 76° 18'. 

X BUKOLEE, or BUTULI, in the hiU 
state of BussaUr, a fort on the right bank of 
the Fabur, situate on a lofty rook proniinently 
st^ding out frnm a mountain rising behind it 


Elevation above the sea 5,607 feet Lat. 
81° 13', long. 77" 64'. 

BUKRA, in the British district of Glorudt- 
poor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town four miles N. of tbe route from Patna to 
Goruckpore, 20 miles E. of the latter. Lst. 
20° 37', long. 83° 43'. 

BULAHRA, in the Rajpoot territoiy of 
Shekhawntee, a town with a fort, and a place 
of some importance before the establishment 
of British supremacy. The fort is of masonry, 
sixty yards long and thirty broad, with very 
high bastions, and a fausse-braie of masonry, 
with a narrow but deep ditch. Being a strong- 
hold of freebooters, it was dismantled by tha 
British in 1835. Distance S.W. from Delhi 
140 miles, Lat. 27" 63', long, 76“ 16'. 

BULAMEEN, in the Bunnoo division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Peshawur to Ghuznee, 103 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 33" 14', long. 70" 11'. 

BULBUDDURPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Pooree, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town 
on the south-eastern shore of the Chilka lake, 
25 miles S.W. of Juggurnaut. Lat. 19° 40', 
long. 86“ 82'. 

BULBUDDURPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Pooree, lieut. -goy. of Bengal, a town 
19 miles N.W. from Jugguniaut, 39 miles 
S.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 19° 59', long. 85° 40'. 

BULCHA. — A pass over a high ridge, ex- 
tending nearly east and west, and appearing to 
be the last or most northern of the ridges 
forming the mountainous tract which extends 
north'wards or north-eastwards from the main 
range of the Himalaya, and beyond which the 
plains of Tibet stretch in the direction of 
Central Asia. Bulcha is situate within the 
Chinese frontier, and about eight miles north 
I of the parallel range of Oonta Dhura, within 
the British frontier. The road from Almorah 
fort, in Kumaon, by the Juwahir valley to 
Tibet, lies over the Oonta Dhura and Bulcha 
passes. Bulcha is distant 164 miles N. of 
Almorah, Lat. 80" 38', long. 80" 14'. 

BULCHEEA GHAT, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a ferry over the river Kalee (eastern), 
fonninga communication between the territory 
of the East-India Company and that of Nej)al. 
Lat. 29° 21', long. 80" 20'. 

BULDEO MUNDIT, ip the British dis- 
trict of Muttra^ lieut -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Muttra to Mynpooree, and 12 miles 
S.E. of the former. It has a bazaar, and 
supplies are abundant. Lat 27° 25', long, 
77^ 64'. 

BULKOONREA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 43 miles N.E. of Goruckpoor, 39 miles 
S.W. of Bettiah. Lat 26° 67', long. 84° 1'. 

BULLARY, in tbe British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
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route from Mangalore to Me^ca^{^ 40 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat 12“ 40', long. 
75“ 2r. 

BULLEA, in the British district of Pur- 
neah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town a mile from 
the left h ank of the Gonkor river, 28 miles 

S. E. of Pomeah. Lat. 26“ 84', long. 87“ 62'. 

BULLEEA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route fiwm Budaon to Bareilly, 
12 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 13’, long. 
79“ 26'. 

BULLIAH, in the British district of Qha- 
zeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the left bank of the Ganges, 
on the route from Ghazeepore cantonment to 
Chuprah, 42 miles E. of the former, 40 W. of 
the latter. It is situate on the river Kutehur, 
a branch of the Tons, traversed by ferry during 
the mins, and at other seasons by a bridge of 
iHi.ita. Supplies and water are abundant here, 
and the rond in this part of the route is good. 
DbUnt N.W. of Calcutta by water 652 miles. 

T. at. 25 41', long. 84“ 12'. 

BULLTAH, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, liout.-gov. of Bengal, a town four miles 
E. (»f the route from Haatreebagh to Midna- 
poor, 15 miles S. of the former. Lat. 23“ 49', 
long. 85“ 20'. 

BULLINGEE, in the British district of 
Sirgnnja, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a village situate 
auiong the mountains of Gondwaua, close to 
the northern frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor. Di.stant S. of the city of 
j\1irzHporo 90 miles, N.W. of Calcutta by 
irazareebagh 355. Lat. 23“ 53', long. 82“ 52', 

BULLOAII. — A British district in the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, comprising, ina<ldition i>> 
its area on the mainland, several very consider- 
able isL'uids, lying at the mouth of the Megna 
river. It is situate between lat. 22“ 21' — 
23“ 23', long. 90“ 35’— 91“ 4!' j is eighty miles 
ill length from north-west to south-east, and 
sixty in breadth. The area of the district is 
ifiduded in that of Tipperah. ^^orfche amount 
of population see the article Bengal, 

BULLOAH, in the British district of the 
same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Hattia river, 160 miles 
E. of CalcutU. Lat. 22“ 53', long. 90 ' 56', 

BULLOOA, in the British district of Be- 
nares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 653 
miles N. W. of Calcutta by water. Lat. 
25“ 26', long. 83“ 10'. 

BCTLLOORGEE. — A town in the territory 
of Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
distant W. from Hyderabad 143 miles. Lat. 
17“ 19', long. 76“ 22'. 

BULODA. — A town of Phooljer, one of 
the native states on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant W, from SumbuJpoor 71 miles, 
Lat. 21“ 11', long. 82“ 56'. 

BULOGEREE, in the British district of 


Goalpara, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town 20 
miles S.W. of Goalpara, 77 miles E. of Rung- 
pore. Lat. 25" 47, long. 90“ 29'. 

BHLPHAEE. — ^A town of north-eastern 
India, in the native state of Bhotan, distant 
N. from Gowhatty 75 miles. Lat. 27^ 10', 
long. 91“ 26'. 

BULRAMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant W. Irom Khatmandoo 
200 miles, Lat. 28° IC, long. 82“ 9'. 

BULRAMPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
near the northern frontier towanls Nepal. It 
is situate on the river Raptee, in a pleasant 
plain, and is of considerable size, with mud- 
built houses covered with thatch. There is a 
noble view of Dbawalagiri, or tho VVhite 
Mountain of the Himalayas, probably the 
ino.st elevated summit of the surface of the 
globe. It is distant about 120 miles N.E, of 
Bulrampoor. The town is situate on one of 
the most frequented routes from Lucknow to 
Nepal, and in sjiring and summer great num- 
bers of traders descend from the mountains, 
bringing the products of Tibet to exchange for 
the wares of Hindustan. Distant 89 mil^s N.E. 
from Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 24', long. 82“ 15'. 

BULRAMPORE, in tho British district of 
Midnaporo, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of tlie Coosy river, 30 miles 
N.W. of Miduapoor. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
87“ 2'. 

BULRUMMER. — A town in the native 
HUte of Bombra, on the suuth-west frontier of 
Bengal, distint E. from Suiiibulpoor 19 miles. 
\At. 21“ 30', long. 84“ W. 

BULSAR, in the BiitiKh district of Surot, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on tho estuary 
f)f the small river of tho same name. Tlio 
estuary is obstructed by a bar covered by a 
depth of two or three feet at low water. It is 
a thriving place, having manufactures of cloths 
and considerable commerce in salt, grain, and 
sugar. The population is 7,000, many of wliom 
are weavers and sailors, some cultivators. Dis- 
tance from Bombay, N., 115 miles; Surat, S., 
40. Lat. 20“ 36', long. 72“ 58'. 

13ULSUN. — A small liill state between the 
Sutlej and the Tonse, undei- tho superintend- 
ence of the political agent for the Chs-Sutlej 
states. It is bounded on the north by Kom- 
harsin, Kothkaee, and the Mtty lordship of 
G(K>nd ; on the east by Poondur ; on the south 
and south-west by Sirmour ; and on the west 
by Keonthul. It extends from lat. 30 " 67' to 
31“ 7', long. 77“ 26' to 77“ 39' ; is about twelve 
miles in length from south-east to north-west, 
and eight in breadth at the opposite angles. 
'The area is sixty -four square miles. The popu- 
lation is estimated at about 6,000, and the 
annual revenue at about 600Z. ; out of which a 
tribute of 108Z. is paid to the British govern- 
ment. The rana has about 600 armed re- 
tainers. Part of Burro wloe, originally a por- 
tion of this small state, was retained by the 
East-Indla Company aJfter its conquest from 
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the Qoorkbas, for the nee of the military can- 
tonment at Snbatboo ; bat the greater portion 
of Burrowlee was conferred on the rajah of 
Hindoor and hie heirs, in perpetmty, nnder a 
aonnud dated 20th November, 1816, in lieu of 
tbe fort of Malown, retained as a post for 
British troops. 

BULTHAB, in tbe British district of Samn, 
lieut.-gov. of a town 19 miles N. of 

Bettieh, 81 miles N.E. of Gonickpoor. Lat, 
27“, long. 84" 41'. 

BULTI, or BULTISTAN.— A small state, 
north of tbe valley of Cashmere, forming 
part of tbe dominions of Gholab Singh, and 
bearing also tbe name of Little Tibet, 1^ which 
prefix It is distinguished from Middle Tibet or 
Ladakh, and Great l^bet or Southern Tartaiy. ^ 
Bulti is also sometimes called lakardoh, from 
the name of ite capital. It is bounded on the 
north bj Chinese Tartary, from which it is 
separated by the Mustag or Mooz-Taugh (icy 
mountains) and the Karakorum Mountains, 
prolongations of the Hindoo Koosh to the 
eastward. On the east it has Ladakh or Mid- 
die Tibet ; on the south Heotsuh and other 
elevated and desert tracts, which separate it 
from Cashmere ; on the west, Ghilgit, Yessen, 
and Astor, small indepeudent states. Its 
limits have varied with circumstances, and at 
no time have they been well defined ; but as 
the result of the safest estimate of them, Bulti 
may be stated to lie between lat. 34“ 80' — 
86“, long. 75° — 77 °. Tbe ancestors of Ahmed 
Shah, tbe late rajah, are said to have ruled 
here uninterruptedly for fourteen generations ; 
but, ten or twelve years ago, Iskardoh and tbe 
other strongholds of Bulti were seized by tbe 
present ruler of Cashmere. 

BUL-TUL, or KANTAL, in Kashmir, a 
pass over the range of mountains inclosing 
that valley on the north-east. It forms the 
water-summit between Kaabmir and Little 
Thibet, os from its northern declivity the Duras 
river flows northward to the Indus, and from 
its southern flows southward a feeder of tbe 
small river Sinde, a tributary of the Jailum. 
Its elevation above tbe level of the sea is 
10,600 feet. It is also called the Shur-ji-La, 
generally pronounced Zoj-i-La ; and in old maps 
this summit bears the name Kantal, rignifying 
“lofty hill." Lat. 84" 14', long. 75" 83'. 

BULUBGUKH, or BALLAMGARH, is 
the principal place of a jaghire of the same 
name, called also Furreedabad, which is politi- 
cally under the lieuL-gov. of tbe N.W. Pro- 
vinces. This town is situate on the route from I 
Delhi to Muttra, and 29 miles S. of tbe former j 
city. Tlie surrounding country is well culti- j 
vated, and has a pleasing appearance ; the 
road sides being planted witn trees. The I 
town, though not ill built, is small and 
crowded; “with narrow streets, tali houses, 
many temples, and a sufficient number of 
Brahminy bulls to show the pure Hindoo de- 
scent of the ruler." The palace of the rajah 
ii S ID a il , hut veiy neat, and is arranged around 


a small court, with a marble fountain in the 
middle, and an open arched ball. The whole 
place is surronnded by a high brick wall, with 
mud bastions and a deep ditch. The rajah is of 
the Jaut tribe. His jaghire extends twenty- 
six miles along tbe right bank of tbe Jumna, 
between lat. 28" 13' — 28° 33', long, 77“ 17' — 
77" 36'. It is bounded on the north-west by 
Delhi ; on the north-east and east by Boo- 
lundshuhur ; on the south and south-west by 
Goorgaon. The area is 190 square miles. 
Estimating the population at the average of 
the adjacent district Goorgaon (300 to the 
square mile), its amount will be 67,000. At 
the ^riod of the British entrance into Delhi, 
this jaghire appears to have been held by two 
Piersons, in virtne of the offices of foujdar of 
the environs of the imperial city, and kilhvdar 
of the fort of Bulubgurh. One of them was 
expelled in 1 804, by Sir David Ochterlony ; 
the other, named Bahadour Singh, was esta- 
blished in possession of tbe jaghire and fort, as 
well as the office of foujdar of the environs of 
Delhi. Some obscurity seems to attach to 
another grant, subsequently made to the same 
party, to cover the expense of a police esta- 
blishment on the road between Delhi and 
Puiwul ; but in 1827 this grant was resumed, 
the magistrate of Delhi undertaking tbe duties 
for the discharge of which it was bestowed ; 
and the rajah of Bulubgurh now holds hia 
jaghire on the sole condition of maintaining the 
road-nolice within the limits of his jurisdiction, 
namely, from Boorea-ka-pool to Mooza Phu- 
thalla, between Sikree and Puiwul, on the 
high Muttra road. It appears to have been 
intended to assign this district to the chief in 
perpetuity; but no sunnud was ever prepared. 
Notwithstanding this omission, the jaghire has 
been allowed to descend on the usual principles 
of inheritance, the son succeeding the father, 
except in one instance, where, the chief dying 
in infancy, the pt>S8ession passed to his uncle. 
On tbe death of this chief, in 1829, his infant 
son succeeded, and during his long minority 
the district, through contention and mis- 
management, fell into contusion. Ultimately 
the interference of the British government was 
sought, and after a modified system had been 
tried and had failed, the jaghire was taken 
under British management. “The young chief- 
tain, however, having attained majority, re- 
monstrated against this arrangement, and the 
territory was given up to him. The measure 
of independence rightfully belonging to the 
chief is not by any means clearly defined ; but 
the British government has never interfered iu 
civil or criminal aflairs, except in the instance 
'above mentioned. Tbe revenue of the state is 
! estimated at 1,60,000 rupees, and the annual 
, diahuraement at 1,30,000 rupees. The chief 
maintainsa small force, consisting of 100 cavalry 
and 350 infantry. The town of Bulubgurh is 
in lat. 28" 20', long. 77° 23*. 

BUMROWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, a town on the route from Bareilly to 
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Settapore, and 36 miles S.E. of the former. 
It hax a bazaar and market. Lat. 28° 12‘, 
long. 80“. 

BUMTA, a village in the Cis-Sutlei state of 
Poondur, a tribntiiry of Keonthnl, under 
British protection, is situate on the route from 
Chepal to Ueohra, and about six miles N. of 
the former. Here was formerly a fort, with a 
strong rampart and towers, on a situation com- 
manding the vale below, but itself commanded 
by a iiifl above it. At the time of Fraser’s 
visit it was in ruins, having been burned some 
time lajfore ; but the rajah was busy in building 
a residence for himself, and a Hindoo temple 
embeliisljed with sculptures. Lat, 31° T, 
long. 77° 40'. 

BUMUNGA, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village two miles W. of the right bank of the 
Kalee (eastern), 13 S.E. of Champawut uan- 
tonnient. Lat. 29' 14', long. 80° 18', 

BUNAEE, or EHINAY, in the British 
district of Ajmere, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a fortress, with a village at its base, 
on the route fn)m Nusseerabad to Boondee, 
20 miles S. of fonner, 70 N.W. of latter. Its 
site is picturesque on the summit of an isolated 
ste<q) craggy hill, covered with cactus. Here 
resivles a chief or petty rajah of tlic Rahtore 
tril>e of PajfKjots, who, according to a high 
authority, owes allegiance to the rajah of 
Joud|>ure, as well as t<.) the British, The place 
is styled by Hol)cra go<sl-Hiztsl town, contain- 
ing two very elegant little temples. The por- 
giiiiuah of which it is the principal place con- 
tains ninety-three villages and a pojmlation of 
27,340 persons. Lat. 20" 3', long. 74“ flO'. 

BUNAL, in the native state of Gurwlial, a 
Y!vlle-Y extending between seven and eiglit 
miles, in a direction nearly from N.W. toS.K., 
between lat, 30° 49'— 31°, and long. 78“ 9' — 
78" 14'. The north-western end is closed by a 
rwky mountain, on the declivity of which 
rises the Buiial strejim, that waters the valley 
and falls into the Jumna. 

BrNAS.S (Eastern). — A river of Rewah, in 
Bundlecund, rising on the south-eastern Iwun- 
dary, in lat. 23“ 31', long. 82° 2', and, flowing 
in a north-westerly direction through Rewah 
for seventy miles, falls into the Sone, in lat. 
24“ 14', long. 81“ 33', near the town of 
RanifHX)!. 

BUNASS (Western!, a river of Western 
India, rises in the Aravulli Mountains, on the 
common confines of the territories of Oodey- 
poor and Godwar, in Joudpore, about forty 
miles north-west of the city of Oodeypoor, and 
in lat 24° 58', long. 73° 20 , It takes a south- 
west direction, and after a course ot about 180 
miles, is lost in the Runn of Cutch, in lat. 
23° 40', long, 71° 15', terminating in several 
intricate and small channels. The British 
cantonment of Deosa is situate on its left 
bank. 

BUNBAbSA.— A town in the tcrriloiy of 
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Oude, di^nt S. from Lucknow 116 miles. 
Lat. 28° 30', long, 81“ 7'. 

BUNCH ANEG AON, in tho native state of 
Gurwhal, a village on the left bank of the Bu- 
deear, a feeder of the Jumna. It is situate in a 
fertile expanse, rising with gentle acclivity up 
the side of a mountain. Elevation above the 
sea 6,034 feet. Lat. 80“ 62', long. 78° 19'. 

BUNCH AREE, in the British . district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansee to Muttra, 
and 34 miles N.W, of the latter. Lat. 27° 66', 
long, 77“ 25'. 

BUNCHOOLA FORT, in the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the left bank of the 
Gaomutee river, 17 miles N. of Almom. Lat. 
29° 50', long, 79° 50'. 

BUN DA. — A towu in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant S.E. from Kuladgee 
75 miles. Lat. 15° 20', long. 76° 12'. 

BUNDARA, in the British province of 
Nngpore, a town on the route from Midnapore 
to the city of Nagpore, 6] 2 miles W. of fonner, 
34 E. of latter. It has a bazaar ; and being 
situate on the right bank of the river Wain- 
gunga, water is abundant. Elevation above 
[the sea 892 feet. Lat. 21° 11', long. 79° 4T. 

I BUNDARREE. — A town in the native 
'state of I’urlalikomody, one of the Cuttack 
mchals, distant N. W. from Berhanipoor, in 
Gaiijam, 61 miles. Lat. 19° 39', long. 83° 69'. 

BUNDELCUND, or the Bundeln country, 
is an extensive tract, bounded on the west and 
north-west by (.1 waliur ; on the north-east by 
the Jumna, dividing it from the British dis- 
tricts Ktawah, Cawnporo, Futtolipoor, and 
Allahabad, in the Doab ; on the east by Bha- 
gelkhand, or territory of Rowa ; and on the 
south by the British territory of baugor and 
Nerbudda. It lies between lat. 23° 62' — 
26“ 26’, long. 77° 63'-8r 39' ; is 200 miles iu 
length from south-east to north-west, 165 in 
breadth in the direction of the opposite angles ; 
and has an area of 18,099 square miles. The 
plains of Bundelcund are diversified by moun- 
tains, which have l>een classed into three ranges, 
— the Bindyachal, the Puniia, and theBandair. 
From these numerous streams flow towards 
the Jumna, among which may l« enumerated 
the Sindh and its tributary the Pohooj, the 
Betwa, the Dhasan, ti)e Benna, tlie C&ne, the 
Baghin, the Paisuni, and the Tons. 'The 
mineral resource's of this tract appear to bo 
considerable, though very imperfectly deve- 
loped. I’unna contains diamonds, Md con- 
tiguous are inexhaustihlo deposits of iron-oro ; 
while farther to the north-east, towards Kal- 
leenjer. Franklin considered that he had found 
indic.itic ns of coal. The climate is sultry in 
the pbviTiri. Cal|>ee, notwithstanding its extra- 
tropical latitude, has been represented as one 
of the hottest places in India ; and the heat at 
Banda is also stated to be very ^eat. That 
by the natives the climate is not found insalu- 
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brioofl, iii indicated by their healthy appear* 
anoe ; bat Kuropeans are freqaeotlj affected 
wverely, and even fatally, by ague and other 
oomplaiiite resultiDg from malaria. Portious of 
the weetem part, between the Bet wa and Sindh, 
are represented to be ** notoriously unhealthy ; ” 
and there, in 1817, the British army under the 
marqnis of Hastings experienced the ravages 
of cholera to a mc^ frightful extent. Tliere 
seems, however, great diversity in regard to 
the salubrity of particular spots, not explain- 
able by any known laws. The British canton- 
ments of Keita have been abandoned on ac- 
count of their fatal nir ; but the elevated for- 
tresses of Ajegurh and Callinger have been 
found uncommonly healthy, though such situ- 
ations are usually throughout India the scats 
of deadly malana. The principal towns of 
Bandelcund— Calpee, Banoa, Jhansi, Duttea, 
Oorchn, Jaloon, Cbatarpoor, Mahoha, Tehari — 
are noticed under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. Besides the 
British districts of Banda and Hummerpoor, 
the lapsed territory of Jeitpore and Jaloun, 
the pergunnahs of Duboi and Gurota, ceded 
by Jnansi to the British government, and the 
confiscated jaghire of Chirgaon, the province 
of Bundelound contains several native states, 
and a variety of petty jagbires. Those be- 
longing to the former class are, Adjyghur, 
Bijawur, Churkaree, Chutterpoor, Dutteeah, 
Jhansi, Ooroba or Terree, Punnah, Surnpfchur. 
The British districts In BundelcunU are — 
Banda, Hummerpoor and Calpee, Jaloun, 
Jeitpore, Churgaon, ceded pei^nnahs of 
Duboi and G-urota. 

The several districts, British and foreign, 
contain in the aggregate, as already noticed, a 
total area of 18,099 sq^uare miles. Franklin 
estimated the population at 2,400,000. More 
recent inquiries afford a result of 2,260,714. 
In the British district of Banda the population 
Was officially reported in 1847 as 562,526 ; in 
Humeerpore and Calpee the total was 452,091 ; 
in Jaloun the number was roughly returned at 
176,297 ; in the Jhansi ceded pergunnahs and 
Churgaon, the numbers were stateil to be 
70,000. Jeitpore is stated to bare 16,000 
iobabitants, and the lapsed jaghire of Khuddee 
2,800. The judicial and fiscal management of 
the British districts appertains to the lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces. The political 
superintendence of the remainder forms part of 
the char^ of the Governor-General’s agent 
for Scindja’s dominious and Bundelcund. With 
the principal native states of Bundelcund the 
British government have engagements, varying 
on minor points according to circumstances, but 
all recognising its snpremacy, and binding the 
dependent state to the relinquishment of all 
politioal relations except with the superior. 
Borne are tributary, some exempt from that 
incident. In aid of the services of the regular 
troops statinned. in this tract, a force styled the 
Bundelcund Legion was formerly supported by 
contributioua from the states of Jhansi and 
Jaloun. Subsequently Jaloun became a British 


possession, and Jhansi ceded territoiy in lieu 
of its oontribntion to the support of the legion. 
The legion itself has now ceased to exist, the 
Britisb government having resolved to restore 
to the army-list the number of the S4tb 
regiment Bengal Native Infantry, which had 
been struck out, and to form the new regiment 
of the volunteers from the' infantry of the 
Bundelcund Legion. 

The earliest paramount power in Bandelcund 
of which there is any oertoin record, were the 
Cbundel Rajpoots, deriving their origin from 
Muboba and its vicinity, where their rule was 
established by Chandra Varms. As Parmal 
Deo, the twentieth ruler in succession from 
Chandra Varma, was, in the year 1183, over- 
thrown by Pirthi Rajah, ruler of Ajraeer and 
Delhi, if fifteen years be allowed on an average 
to each ruler, the time of Chandra Varma will 
be placed in the latter part of the ninth 
century of onr era. During the age of the 
supremacy of the Chundel Rajpoots was the 
period of the greatest splendour of this country, 
the dominion of those princes extending from 
the Jumna to the Nerbudda ; and Ferishta 
relates, that in the year 1021 their rajah 
march^ at the head of 36,000 horse, 45,000 
foot, and 640 elephants, to oppose Mahmud of 
Ghuzni, whom, however, he was obliged to 
conciliate by rich presents. After the over- 
throw of Parmal Deo, the country remained 
in ruinous anarchy until the close of the four- 
teenth century, when the Bundelos, a spurious 
subdivision of the Garhwa tribe of Rajpoots, 
established themselves on the right bank of 
the Jumna, under the conduct of Hurdeo. 
Pretap Hrad, tenth in descent from that chief, 
greatly extended and consolidated the Bundela 
sway, and in 1531 founded the town of Oorcha. 
His great-grandson Birsing Deo succeeded in 
still farther aggrandizing the Bundela state, 
chiefly through the favour of Jehangir, the 
paduliah of Delhi, whom he had conciliated by 
the murder of the celebrated Abulfazl, the 
minister of Akbar, father of Jehangir; the 
latter prince hating and dreading that minister 
as inimical to his interests. The predatory 
character of the Bundela chief earned for him 
the name of Dangi, or robber, which has at- 
tached to all his countrymen, and to their 
native soil, not uncommonly known by the 
name of Dangaya or Tliieves-land, His eldest 
son and successor, Jajhar Singh, revolting 
against the court of Dellii, was driven into 
exile, and disappeared finally among the wilds 
of Gondwana, when the country was incorpo- 
rated with the empire. This arrangement^ 
however, lasted but six years, as the violent 
struggles of the Bundelas for independence 
compelled the emperor to withdraw his forces 
and admit the insurgents in the western part 
to the relation of feudatories, on condition of 
military service. The eastern Bundelas, under 
the conduct of the rajah Chatrasal, supported 
by the Mahrattas, successfully made head 
against the forces of Delhi ; but being bard 
pressed by Ahmed Khan Bangusb, the Patau 
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chief of Farmclcabad, in 1734, solicited the 
aid of the Feishwa, who, succeed ing ia rescuiug 
the Bundela rajah from his perilous positioD, 
was rewarded bj a fort and district in the 
neighbourhood of Jhausi, and by a devise of 
the third part of Eastern Bundelcund. The 
Feishwa made over his mjrtion, subject to a 
moderate tribute, to a Brahmin called Easi 
Pandit, whose descendants held it until it 
recently lapsed to the East-India Company. 
About the same time Jbansi was wrested by 
the Feishwa from the rajah of Oorcha, and 
intrusted to a soubabdar, whose descendant 
retains it. The remainder of the country, 
from various causes, gradually became par- 
celled out into numerous small chieftainships. 
The anarchy and incessant petty wars resulting 
from this circumstance, encouraged the Mah- 
rattas, under Ali Behaudar, to attempt, in 
1792, the subjugation of the province. Tbeir 
purpose, however, was but partially effected. 
Ali Behaudar spent three years in a series of 
desultory and harassing exertions, and ten 
years more in endeavours to reduce the 
stronghold of Callinger. He died without 
attaining his object, and almost immediately 
afterwar/lfl the state of affairs became altogether 
changed by the flight of the Feishwa from his 
capital to Bassein, and the treaty there con- 
cluded with him on the part of the East- 
India Company, under which and the subse- 
(juent arrangements the latter acquired the 
>rcsent British districts of Hummerporo and 
binda. Of the two principal chiers, who, 
ostensibly yielding obedience to the Feishwa, 
substantially held the ceded tract, Himmat 
Bahadur supported the views of the British 
authorities. His services were acknowledged 
by his being permitted to retain possession of 
his lands during his life, and by the grant of 
pensions to his relatives on his death, which 
t<M>k place in 1804. The other chief, Sbamshir 
Bahadur, made common cause with Scindia 
and his Mahratta confederates against the 
British ; but after a brief and ilT-sustAineJ 
attempt at resistance, was defeated by a de- 
tachment under Colonel Pouell, at Capsab, 
near the left bank of the river Cane, where 
the Mabrattas had drawn together about 
12,000 men. Sbamshir Bahadur ultimately 
submitted, on condition of receiving an annual 
{tension of 400,000 rupees for himself and 
family. Further military oiterations have, 
however, Irom time to time been found neces- 
sary to establish firmly the British power in 
Bundelcund. In 1809, in consequence of the 
refractory conduct of the rajah of Ajegarh, 
that fortress was Itesieged by a British force, 
and evacuated by the enemy after having been 
battered for a few hours. In 1812, the pos- 
sessor of the celebrated hill- fort of Callinger 
having set the British authorities at defiance, 
bis stronghold was invested by a British force, 
which suffered a severe repulse in an attempt 
to ktorm ; but the place was surrendered a few 
days afterwards. In 1817 tbe Feishwa, by 
the treaty of Poona, ceded to the East-India 


Company all his rights, interests, and preten- 
sioDfy feudal, territorial, or peottoiaiy, in the 
province of Bundelcund. ^e power titus 
transferred has been exercised with strict 
regsjxl to the just claims of those interested in 
tbe transfer, and the British possessions remain 
studded with a variety of petty dependendea, 
whose rights are ri^pdly respected. To this is 
probably to be attributed the pesoeful state of 
the country under the present BetUement, 
With the exception of the orief and unsuccess- 
ful revolt of the joghirodar of Chirmvon, in 
1841, Bundelcund has of late years been as 
tranquil as any part of British India. A 
valuable series of drawings of the oave-temples 
of Callinger, together with a memoir illustrmtiTe 
of the antiquities of Sanohi, near Bhilsa, have 
been recently prepared by Lieut Maisey, 
portions of which have been publikhed by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

BUNDIFUR, or BUNDURPUR, in Cash- 
mere, a village at the commencement of the 
route to Iskardoh, over the range bounding 
the valley of Cashmere on the north. Close 
to it two considerable streams flow into the 
Wulur Lake from the north. The water of 
the lake formerly reached to the village, but 
at present is a mile distant, in consequence of 
its outlet, the river Jhelum, oontinually 
deepening its bed. Bundurpur is in lat. 
34'^ 25', long. 74° 49'. 

BUNDOEE, or BUNDOOBEE, in Uje 
British district of Allahabad, Heut-gov. of tlie 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Rajapoor ferry, from the cantonment of AUah- 
ab^ to Banda, and 27 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 26', long. 81° 28'. 

BUNDWAjinthe British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoos, a 
village near Ae left bank of the Jumna, on the 
route from Banda to the town of Futtehi)oro, 
and 20 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 25^ 60', 
long. 80° 38'. 

BUNDY ATMACOOB, in the British dis- 
trict of Kumool, presidency of Madras, a town 
three miles E. of the route from Cuddapeh to 
Kumoo4 35 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
16' 36', long. 78“ 34'. 

BUNEHUR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhopal, distant £. from Bbo{wl 28 miles. 
Lat. 23° 10', long. 77° 5(y. 

BUNEEFARA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hummerpore to 
Mynpooree, and 70 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 32^, long. 80° 67'. 

BUNGALA BUL. — A town in the native 
state ot Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab 
Singh, distant N. from SiriiM^r 42 miles. 
Ut 34° 41', long. 74° 

BUNGA.NAF1LLY. — A jaghire or feudal 
possession in the British district of Cuddapab, 
presidency of Madras, extetuling from lat. 
15° 2' to 15° 29', and from long. 78° 8' to 
78° 27', and conttuniug an area of about 100 
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fiqtutre miles. When visited by Dr. Heyne io 
1808, it belonged to a feudal chief of the 
Nizam. In 1848 it was deemed necessary to 
invest a British ^ent with the administratioo 
of civil and criminal joatioe and police, and the 
Superintendence of revenue matters in this 
Mgbire; but in 1848 the authorify of the 
British agent was withdrawn, and the posses- 
sion restored to the jaghiredar. 

BUNGBO. — A short tributary of the Teesta, 
rising about lat. 27° 21', long. 88° 61', and 
flowing south-west for twenty-one miles, sepa- 
rating the territory of Bhotan from that of 
Bikkim, falls into the Teesta near the town of 
Bunniok, in lat. 27° 10', long. 88° 36'. 

BUNGEET, — A small river rising in lat. 
27° 11', long. 88° 3', on the eastern face of a 
s^iur of the Himalayas, uniting the Bub-Hima- 
laya with the great snowy range. It flows in 
an easterly direction for about forty miles, 
separating tlie native state of Sikbim from the 
British territory of Darjeeling, and ialls into 
the Teesta river in lat. 27° 4', long. 88° 36'. 

BUNGONG, in the British district of Chota 
Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Lohadugga to Odeipoor, 61 miles 
8.W. of the former. Lat, 23° 3, long. 84° 3'. 

BUNIHAB. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, dis- 
tant W. from Sirinagur 89 miles. Lat. 34° 7', 
Jong. 74“ 22'. 

BUNKOULEE, in Gurwhal, is situate on 
the declivity of a mountain near the right bank 
of the Jumna, and 3,000 feet above the bed of 
the river. It contains about a score of houses 
and 150 inhabitants. Lat. 30° 46', long. 78° 8'. 

BUNNEE.— See Cutoh. 

BUNNEE, in the British district of Bhut- 
tiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansi to Bhntneer, 
and 23 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 31', 
long. 74° 38', 

BUNNEE CHOWKEE, on the eastern 
boundary of Keonthul, a halting-place with a 
wooden house for the accommodation of travel- 
lers, on the i:*oute fioni Simla to Kotgurh, and 
11 miles E. of the former post. Elevation 
above the sea 8,107 feet. Lat. 31° 6', long. 
77° 22'. 

BUNNOO. — A fertile plain, south-west of 
the Kala or Salt Bange, in the Punjaub. It is 
Well watered by the river Kurnn^ and pro- 
duces abundant crops of wheat, rice, barley, 
niaize, and other grain, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
and ginger. Its centre is in lat. 82“ 40', long. 

70° fo'. 

BUNOWL, in the British district of "nrhoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles N.W. of 
Durbunga, 20 miles N.E. gl Mozufierpoor. 
Lat. 20“ 21', long. 85° 41'. 

BUNSHEEAEEE, in the British district 
of Dinajepore, lieut,-gov, of Bengal, a town 
two wiles from the west bunk of the river 


Tangon, 22 miles S. W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 
26° 21', long. 88° 21'. 

BUNSI BIVER. — An offset of the Brah- 
mapootra, diverging from that river about lat, 
24° 62', long. 89° 63* . It flows in a south- 
easterly direction through the British district of 
Mymunsing for sixty mixes : subsequently divid- 
ing the district of Dacca from that of Deccan 
Jelalpore for eighteen miles, it frills into the 
Dulaseree in lat 23° 62', long. 90° 11'. 

BUN'TWALLA, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
the principal place of the subdivision of the 
same name. It is situate on the north or right 
bank of the river Naitrarutty, a considerable 
stream, descending fjpom the Western Ghats, 
and falling into the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean, eighteen miles below the town 
of Mangalore. Though small, Buntwalla ap- 
pears to be a place of considerable trade. 
During the war with 'Tippoo Sultan, it suffered 
much from the rajah of Coorg, who destroyed 
about two hundred houses, and led one-hali of 
the population into captivity. Distance from 
Mangalore, E., 14 miles ; Bombay, S.E., 445 ; 
Bandore, W., 172 ; Madras, W., 356. Lat. 
12° 63', long. 75° 6'. 

BUNUT, in the British district of Muzu- 
fiimugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Paneeput to Suharun- 
poor, 25 miles E. of the former. Lat. 29° 28', 
long. 77° 27*. 

BUNYAWALA.— See Bamanwala. 

BUO, in the British district of Behar, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town 19 miles S. of Behar, 
38 miles N.E. of Gayah. Lat. 24° 66', long. 
85“ 86'. 

BURADEEL, or BURADIL.— A station 
on the route from Chittagong to Akyab. It 
is situate near the shore, and about 20 miles 
N. of Tek Naaf. Lat. 21“ 2', long. 92° 15'. 

BURAECH, — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant N.E. from Lucknow 63 miles. 
Lat. 27° 34', long. 81° 40'. 

BUR A EE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Shekawuttee, distant S.E. from Jhoonjhuoo 
26 miles. L*t. 27° 61', long. 75° 61', 

BURAGAON, in the British district of 
Jouiipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Azimgurh to Sul- 
tanpoor, in Oude, 36 miles W, of the former, 
42 S.E, of the Utter, Lat. 26° 1', long. 
82° 42'. 

BURAGAON, in the British district Shab- 
jahanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place ot the pergunnah 
of the same name, in Ut. 28° S', long. 80° 8'. 

BURAGAON, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by KhasgunJ, fi-om Futteh- 
gurh to Meerut, and 86 miles N.W. of the 
former. It has a few shops. Water is ob- 
tained from wells, and from the Nim Nuddi, a 
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small river flowing &bout half a mile to the 
west. Lat 27“ 63', long. 78“ 30'. 

BURAGaUM. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
N.E. from Oojein 62 miles. Lat. 23“ 45', 
long. 76“ 20'. 

BURAGONG, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the right of the route from Ghazee- 
poor cantonment to Chupra, 34 miles E. of the 
iornier, 48 W. of the latter. It is situate on 
the right bank of the Tons (north-eastern), here 
called the Surjoo, and traversed by means ol 
ferry during the rains, and ford at other sea- 
sons. Lat. 25“ 40', long. 84“ 3'. 

BURAGONG, in Bundlecutjd, a town in 
tbe native state of Tehree, distant S.E. from 
Tehree 16 miles. Lat. 24“ 35', long. 79° 6'. 

BUR AH A. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, distant S. from Lucknow 56 miles. Lat. 
26“ 3', long. 81“ 10'. 

BUKAL, in the Britisli district of Mozuffur- 
nngur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the soutbom boundary towards 
hleerut. Lat. 29“ 15', long. 77“ 25'. 

BUIIAMEE, or BRAMEE, in the Rajpoot 
Btsite of Joudpore, a village on the route irom 
Nuaaeerabad to Deesa, and 139 miles S.W. of 
the Ibnuer. Lat. 25“ 22', Jong. 73' 23', 

BUKANA, in the jaghire of JujJiur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town on 
the route from Han.si Neemuch, and 61 
iiiiloh S. of the fonner. The water, which is 
brackish, is obtained from wells. Lat. 28“ 21', 
Jong. 76' 17'. 

BURAPOORA, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Jlijnour to tSireenagur, 
26 iniles N.E. of the former. Lat. 29“ 31', 
lung. 7.8“ 38'. 

BUllA PUHARA, in the territory of 
Gw’alior, a town on the route by Jhnnsi, from 
C’alpee to Goona cantonment, 158 miles S.W. 
of former, 35 N.E. oi latter. Water is abun- 
dant from a small stream, and supplies may 
be had. Lat. 25“ 4', long. 77 ' 64'. 

BUllAR, in the BritisJj district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a town 
12 miles W. of the right bank of tbe Ganges. 
Lat, 26“ 33', long. 80“ 10', 

BURAREE, in the British district of Eta- 
wah, lieut.-guv. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawali to Calpee, and eight miles S.E. ol the 
former. Lat. 26“ 44', long, 79“ 11'. 

BURARYA, in the British district of Hr- 
hoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Coosy river, 56 miles N.W. of 
Pumeah. Lat. 26° 31', long, 87° 11'. 

BURASOO, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Khasganj to Meerut, 
and 68 mites S. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 16', 
luDg. 78“ 6', 


BURASS, in the British district of Paneput, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Kurnal to KythuC 111 niilea 
W, of the former. It has a population of 
30,056. Lat 29“ 45', long, 76“ 49': 

BURDA, or J AI'TWAR, in tbe peninsula 
of Kattvwar, province ol Guterat, a division 
bounded on tl»e north and north-east by the 
district of Hallar ; on the east by that of 
Soruth ; on the south-west by the Arabian 
Sea, It lies between lat, 21“ 11' — 21° 57', 
long. 69“ 30' — 70“ 7'. 'There is no official re- 
turn of tbe area, but 670 square miles may bo 
regarded as a probable approximation to the 
fjvct. The seacottst extends in a direction from 
north-west to south-east for sixty- three miles, 
and in that distance comprehends the ports 
Meednee, at the north-western extremity, on 
the estuary of the Boortoo ; Poorbunder, 
twenty mile.s south-east of it; and Nnrvee 
Bunder, still further south-east, and sixteen 
miles from the last-mentioned port. The river 
Boorto flows for some miles along its northern 
frontier; and the Bhader, the largest in tho 
peninsula of Kattywnr, having for some dis- 
tance formed its south-western boundary, sub- 
sequently enters the district, and falls into the 
sea at Nurvee Bunder. The district belongs 
to the chief denominated the Rana of Poor- 
bunder, from bis residing at that town : lie is 
of tJie Jaitwa tribe of Itajpoots. Besides tho 
three seaports mentioned above, the district 
contains 103 villages ; and tbe population is 
estimated at 46,980. TJio rana is subordinate 
to the Guicowar, to whom, according to a re- 
cent statement, ho pays an annual tribute of 
8,775 rupees. To the British goverumeut he 
pays a tribute of 22,890 rupees ; and that 
government receives in addition a share of tho 
custom duties of PtKtrbunder, amounting to 
26,001 rupees, ceded to the East-lndia Com- 
pany in 1809, for the mainteuance of a small 
military force at that place. 

BURDAPOOH.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N.W. from 
Hyderabad 160 miles. Lat. 18“ 39', long, 
76“ 33'. 

BURDHEE. — A town in the native state 
of Rewah, situate on an abrupt eminence on 
tho right or south bank of the river 8one, at 
the confluence of the Goput. Tbe district of 
which this town is the principal place formerly 
constituted a portion of the territory oi the 
rajah of Singrowly, a tributary of the rajah of 
Rewah, by whom he was dispossessed of tbe 
north-western portion ol his domiuious. Dis- 
tant E. from Rewah 68 miles. Lat. 24“ 82', 
long. 82“ 29'. 

BURDWAN. — A district under the presi. 
deucy of Bengal, named from its principal nlace- 
It is bounded on the north by the Britiim dis- 
trict oi Beerbhoom ; on the north-east and east 
by tlie British district Nuddea ; on the south by 
the British districts of Hoogly and Midnapore ; 
^oQ the west by the British district Bancoorah. 
It lies between lat. 22“ 62'— 23“ 40', long. 
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87° 21'~88° 23' ; is H,b(rat Beventy tailes in the Utle npon attaining hia majority in 1840, 
length from north-east to south-west, and sixty in several instances has nianifeeted a better 
in breadth. The area is 2,224 square miles, spirit than his predecessor, by bestowing liberal 
T^Tie district abounds in rivers, the most impor- donations for useful public objects. A gift of 
taut of which are the Had^, Bhaggnittee, 25,000 rupees, made about the year 184S, was 
Jellingbee, Damooda, and Dalkissore. The applied, under the sanction of the government, 
Hadjee aud Damooda are navigable during the partly to the extension of a branch of the 
periodical rains of autumn, and serve as dian- Medical College, and the remaiuder to the 
nela for the oonveyance of coal, iron, and other foundation of scholarships iu the Hindoo 
bulky or heavy goods, to Calcutta. The Bhag- College, called the Rajah of Burdwan's Scholar* 
gruttee and Hoogbly are navigable at all times, ships. A previous sum of 12,600 rupee®, oon- 
The smaller watercouraes and torrents are iributed partly by the rajah and partly by 
numerous ; and as most of the streams of this other persons, was devoted to the establish* 
district are subject to be greatly swollen in the ment of a school at Burdwan. 
periodical rains, the eouutiy suffers sometimes 'The great military route, denominated the 
from dreadful inundations, the water rushing Great Trunk Road from Calcutta to Benares 
down as from a sluice, in a body from one to and the North-Western Provinces, proceeds 
three or four feet in perpendicular height." through this district, passing through the town 
In 1823 a dreadful aud general inundation took of Burdwan: the old line through Bancoora 
place, and in many places quite changed the traverses the south-western comer of the die- 
aspect of the country, obliterating fine villages, trict. There is also a route from north to 
tanks, and other useful monuments of industry, south, from Cutwa to Hoogbly, along the right 
aud coQverting a scene of rich cultivation into bank of the Bhaggnittee ; aud another from 
a sandy waste. Such frightful calamities are uorth-east to south-west, from Berbampore, in 
not of UDOommou recurrence, notwithstanding Moorshedabad, to Midnapur, through the town 
that bunds or embankments are maintained in of Burdwan ; and another from north-west to 
various places, to the total extent of 308 miles, south-east, from Sooree, in the British district 
The climate, though very sultry during the Beerbhoom, to the town of Burdwan. The 
hot season, is considered not insalubrious, and district is bisected by the railway now under 
the town of Burdwan enjoys a peculiarly high construction from C^cutta to Rajmabal, and 
reputation in this respect. This is one of the intersected also by the branch line proceeding 
most productive parts of India, yielding fine from the vicinity of Burdwan to the collieries 
and plentiful crops of rice, sugar, fwtatoes, at Raneegunje. The tract comprised within 
indigo, oil-seeds, tobacco, cotton, and some this district was acquired by the East-India 
others of less importance. The refining of Company, under treaty with Meer Cossim, in 
sugar is one of the most important objects of 1760, and confirmed by the emperor Shah 
mnnufiKituTe, being conducted extensively, and Alum in 1765. 
with considerable skill. A large proportion of 

the iron and coal sent down to Calcutta under BURDWAN, the principal place of the 
the name of Burdwan is not raised here, but British district of the same name, under the 
in the adjoining district of West Burdwan or presidency ot Bengal, is situate on the left 
Bancoorah, and princi^uilly at Raneegunje, in bank of the river Damooda, and on the route 
the north-west of the last- mentioned district, from Calcutta to Benares, nearly 74 miles 
This coal, though incomparably cheaper, is N.W. of the former, about 346 S.E. of the 
stated to be less suitable to steam purposes latter. Jacquemont describes it as consisting 
than English coal. The other wares exported of an assembla^ of crowded suburbs, of 
are coarse silks, hides, horns, lac, and timber, wretched huts, with walls of mud, and covered 
'The population is given under the article with thatch, having no temples of striking 
Bengal. aspect, and few handsome houses. The resi* 

Many of the natives of Burdwan possess dence of the titular rajah is a great collection 
large estates. The principal among them is the of buildings of various sizes and colours, with* 
titular rajah of Burdwan. The present rajah out symmetry or regularity, and surrounded 
is the adopted son of his predecessor, who died by extensive gardens in equally bad taste, 
a few years ago ; a morose miser and very Contiguous to the town is an artificial piece of 
rich, having an annual income of 130,000^, and water of great extent, its area being estimated 
a vast sum accumulated by himself and his at thirty acres. The earth excavated from it 
ancestors j of which hoarded wealth he took has been formed into a causeway surrounding 
the moat extraordinary care. Soon after his it, and an ornamented porch gives access to the 
decease, a pretender to the raj of Burdwan water, which is much frequented by the nativea 
presented himself, in the person of Aluk Shah, for the purpose of bathing. The population 
professing to be Pertaub Chund, the rightful of the town and suburbs was found in 1814 to 
rajah, who died fourteen years before. Aluk occupy 9,805 houses. Of this number, 7,651 
Shall applied for asevatance to some of the were ^en inhabited by Hindoos, and 2,154 by 
neighbouring native chiefs, and, refusing to Mussulmans ; and the average ratio of ixiinates 
disband his followers, was arrested as a dis- to dwellings being stated at eleven to two, 
turber of the peace, and sentenced to imprison- the number of iidiabitaDts appears to have 
meet. The present rajali, who auooeeded to then been 58,927. Here is located the civil 
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eflUblishment of tiie dutriot, oonststing of the 
onlioary Europefta {unctionariei and native 
aMistants. Ow of the TOvernment English 
schools has been established in the town : uere 
is idso here an English school under the direc- 
tion of the Church Missionary Society. Lat 
23" 12^, long. 87*66'. 

BURENDA, or BROANG PASS, in Bua- 
sahir, across the most southern range of the 
Himalaya, which has a direction from east- 
south-east to west- north-west. It is reached 
from the south by travelling up the course of 
the Pabur river nearly to its source. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 15,095 feet Lat 31* 23', 
long. 78° 12'. 

BURENG. — A valley of Cashmere, ex- 
tending in a direction from south-east to north- 
west between lat. 33* 20’~33“ 30', long. 
76° 10' — 75" 26'. Its upper extremity reaches 
nearly to the summit of the Snowy Panjal 
mountain, bounding Cashmere on the east ; 
and the route by the Mirbul Pass, over that 
ridge, proceeds np the valley, which is drainetl 
by the river Burcng. The whole of the valley 
appears (as Vigne expresses it) honeycombeil 
by caves and subterraneous water-channels, 
and in consequence abounds in springs of great 
volume and force. Of these the principal are 
the intermitting fountain of Soudibreri, and 
the vast spring of Ecbibul, which last Is sup- 
posed to be the efflux of the engulfed water 
of the Bureng river. 

BURENG RIVER, in Cashmere, flowing 
through a valley of the same name, is formed 
by the junction of two streams, one having its 
source in a large spring near the summit of the 
Wurdwun Pass, and flowing southwards ; the 
other rising on the western declivity of the 
Snowy Panjal. and flowing north-we.st. After 
their junction, a great part of the water sinks 
suddenly by an opening in the rocky bed of 
the stream ; the rest is saved by means of a 
canal, and conveyed north-westward toward 
Islamabad, beyond which, in lat. 33" 42', long. 
75* 14', it joins the Lidur river, forming one of 
the principal feeders of the Jhelum. The 
length of the course of the Bureng is about 
forty miles. 

BURGATCHEE, in the British district of 
Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Rampore to Dinajepore, 16 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 24* 27', long. 
88 “ 22 '. 

BURGATJM, in the British district of Can-, 
deish, presidency of Boniljay, a town on the 
left bank of the Ginia river, 48 miles E. of, 
Malligaum. Lat. 20" 40', long. 75° 12'. 

BURGHAUT. — A town of Borabra, one of 
the native states on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, under the political superintendence of 
the government of India, distant E. from 
Sumbulpoor 38 miles. L^t. 21° 30', long. 
84*36'. 

BURGOONDA. — A town in the native 
state of Indore^ or territory of Holkar, distant 


S. from Indore 19 miles. Lat. 22° 2C', long. 
76° 49'. 

— A town in the native state of 
Sii^oojah, on the south-west frontier of Bernal, 
distant S. from Sirgoojoh 16 miles, Lat. 
22* 54', long. 83° 12'. 

BURGOWA, in the district of Burdhee, in 
the native state of Rewa, a town among the 
northern mountains of Gondwaoa, 30 miles 8, 
of the town of Burdhee, 68 S. of Mirzapcwr, 
400 "W. of Calcutta by Haiareebagh. Lat, 
24° 10', long. 82° 30'. 

BURGUDDA, in the British district of 
Miirapore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the 1^ bank of the Ganges, 77 1 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 37 
miles S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
same, Lat. 25* 16', long. 82° 12'. 

BURGUDOOA. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, distant N.E. from Oude 65 miles, 
Lat. 27° 27', long. 82° 42'. 

BURG UR, in the British district of Pala- 
mow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the river Kuuhor, 30 miles 8.W. 
of Palamow. Lat, 23° 38', long. 83° 35'. 

BURG UR, in the British district of »Sumbul- 
poor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Suiubulpore to Nag- 
pore, 22 miles S.W. of the former, X,at, 
21° 20', long. 83° 40'. 

BURGURH. — A small raj within the 
country superintended by the }K>Utioal agent 
for tho south-west frontier of Bengal. Its 
centre is in lat. 21° 53', long. 83° 5' : its area 
is 399 square miles. The effect of a rebellion 
some years ago was to render the country a 
desert ; but it was e:{pected to improve under 
tho rajah of Ryegurh, the soutb-westem port 
uf whose raj it adjoins, aud by whom it is now 
held. Its annual value has been estimated 
at about 10,000 rupeoa. The tribute is 320 
rupees. "The population is estimated at about 
18,000. Burgurb, the principal place, is in 
lat. 22° r, long. 83* 9'. 

BURHAMPORE, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate on the left bank of the river Bhagrut- 
tee, a great offset of the Ganges, and on tho 
route from Calcutta to Moorsnedabad. Tho 
depressed and moist site rendered it extremely 
unhealthy, and the prevalence of dreadful 
mortality was jtainfully brought to view by the 
extent and crowded state of the European 
burial-ground. Among the endemic diseasei, 
cholera especially prevailed. Hence the station 
was regarded with great apprehension and 
dislike by those consigned to it by the exi- 
gencies of the civil or military service. Lat- 
terly, however, sanitary measures have been 
introduced with so high a degree of success, 
that ihe climate of the station, so far from 
proving baneful to the troops now located 
there, is reported to be second to none in 
Bengi^ for salubrity. Nature and art have 
combined to give this place an exterior in many 
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reflpecta attractive. Stately honsea arise in| 
convenient spots in the neienbourhood, ior the 
acoommcKiation of those wnose residence par- 
takes of the character of permanence, and give 
the station an air of grandeur and importance. 
This place is the seat of the civil establish- 
ment, consisting of the usual European and 
native functionaries. The want of a well- 
conducted public seminary in this town has 
l(jDg been felt ; and a project is on foot to 
establish a college of the same character as 
those of Kishna^iur and Hoogbly. The mili- 
tary cantonments command the notice of the 
traveller. The grand (Square, a spacious quad- 
rangle, inclosing an excellent parade-ground, 
is particularly striking ; and the quarters of 
the European officers are handsome edifices, 
built of brick, and stuccoed, and forming 
langes of considerable extent. In the arrange- 
ments of the Bengal army, this place is in- 
cluded within tlie presidency division, and 
usually is occupied by a body of infantry nnd 
a detail of artillery. Distance N. from Cal- 
cutta by land 118 miles, by water 101 ; from 
Moorshedabad, S., five miles. Lat. 24° 5 ', 
long. 88° 17'. j 

EURHAMPOREE.— A town in Nagpore, 
distant S.E. from Nagpore GO miles. Lat. | 
20° 39', long. 79° 55 '. 

BURHIAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Seetapoor cantonment 
to that of Shahjehabpoor, 45 miles N.W. of 
the former, 17 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
27° 50', long. 80° 14'. 

BURHIN, or BURHUL, in the British 
diHtrict of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Azim- 
gurh to Goruckpore cantonment, 32 miles 
N.E. of the fonner, S3 S.E. of the batter. It 
has a bazaar, and is situate on the left hank of 
the Gogra, here a great river running in one 
channel, and crossed by ferry. Lat. 26° 15', 
long. 83° 34'. 

BURHUD. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or pos.'<e«sions of Sciiidia, distant 
N.E. from Gwalior 31 miles. Lat. 26° 28', 
long. 78° 40'. 

BURKAGURH, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Beng.al, a town 
on the rout© from Hazareebagh to Midiiapoor, 
46 miles S. of the former. Lat. 23° 20', long. 
86" 19'. 

BURKAIRA, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a village on the route 
l.om Goona to Mow, 28 miles S.W. of for- 
mer, 157 N.E. of latter. Water is abundant 
here, and supplies may be obtained. ' Lat. 
24° 17', long. 77° 9'. 

BURKELE. — A town in the native state 
of Bora Samba, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distant S.W. from Sumbulpoor 75 
railes. Lat. 21°, long. 82° 69'. 

BURKOT, in Guihwal, a village on a ridge 
overhanging a torrent, which about two miles 


to the north-west falls into the Jnmna on the 
left side. The scenery is of very great beauty. 
Skinner, who states that be visit^ nearly ^1 
the celebrated prospects of Ebrope, considers 
them surpassed by those of this sequestered 
tract. The rajah of Tirhee has a palace here, 

! but in a 8<^le much at variance with the noble 
character of the scenery. Lat. 30° 47', long. 

BURKUTUH, in the British district of 
Muzufturnu^r, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kumoul to 
Meerut, and 47 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 15', long. 77“ 32'. 

BURLUH.lUT, or BURLAH, in the 
British district of Muznffornugar, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the route 
from Kurnoul to Meerut, and 32 miles S.E. 
of the fonner, Lat. 29° 25', long. 77° 25'. 

1 P.UEMAH. — An independent kingdom, 

; situate between Eastern India and China. 

I Previous to the year 1825 the Burmese empire 
was one of considerable extent and imiwrtance; 
but, stripped since that period of some of its 
richest provinces by the results of war, its 
territory now falls within very motlerate limits, 
and its power has become proportionately 
circumscribed. It is bounded on the north by 
Assam and Thibet, from which it is separated 
by the Himalayas ; on the east by tThina ; 
on the south by the recently-acquired Britisli 
province of Pegu ; nnd on the west by molin' 

I tain -ranges dividing it from Arracan, Tip- 
perah, and Munneepore. It extends from 
lat. 19° 25' to 28° 16', and from long. 93° 2' to 
100° 40', measuring 540 miles in length from 
north to south, .and 420 in its greatest breailth ; 
and contains an area of 96,000 square miles. 
Little more than a vague guess can be made 
of the number of the inhabitants. According 
to Mr. Crawfurd's estimate of twenty-two to 
the square mile, the population would scarcely 
exceed 2,000,000, and appears to be chiefly 
concentrated on the banks of the Irawaddy, 
where the principal towns are built. The 
I general slope of the surf.ace of the country is 
: to the south, as indicated by the descent of its 
rivers. Tlie Irawadily, deriving its source 
from the snowy range of the Himalayas, in 
Ut. 28° 5', long. 97° 58', and flowing in a direc- 
tion for the most part due south, nearly bisects 
the Burmese territory, and crosses into the 
British district of Pegu at soma distance above 
the town of Prome. In its course it flow.s by 
the town of Ummerapoora, and a few miles 
below passes the city of Ava. From this jwint 
it bends to the westward, and upon resuming 
its original direction, it receives on tlie right 
, side its great confluent the Khyendwen, flowing 
also from the north. The only remaining 
river of any magnitude is the Salwein, which 
has its origin in the same nange of mountains 
as the Irawaddy, and flowing in a direction 
parallel to that river, but more to the east- 
ward, enters the British territory in nearly the 
f-amo latitude, after a course of equal length. 
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The phyaical aspect of the territory from its 
southem frontier to the latitude of the capital 
is characterized by tmeTennesa and general 
elevation ; and beyond this, to its nortliern 
limit, it is decidedly mountainons. The plains, 
however, and more especially the valleys near 
the rivers, are remarkably fruitful. The princi- 
pal products are wheat, rioe, sugar-cane, tobacco, 
indigo, and cotton. Tea is cultivated on the 
bills by the mountain tribes. Horticulture is 
almost wholly neglected among the Burmese. 
Green vegetables form a considerable portion 
of their diet ; but these for the most part are 
collected from the forests and marshes, and are 
not the result of cultivation. The seasons are 
regular ; and although the beat which imme- 
diately precedes the rains be intense, it is of 
brief duration. Of the general salubrity of the 
climate, the best evidence perhaps is afforded 
in the vigour and activity of the natives- Our 
acquaintance with the forest productions of 
Bunnab is not proportioned to the importance 
of the subject. Among them teak holds a dis- 
tinguished place ; and the tracts covered by 
this timber are unquestionably the most ex- 
tensive of those in India. The Mimosa catechu, 
a tree rising to the height of tliirty or forty 
feet, is widely disseminated, and yields the 
drug known as the catechu, or terra Japonica. 
Bunuah, as might be expected from its moun- 
tainou.s character, abounds in mineral wealth. 
Gold is diflcovercd in the beds of streams 
descending from the Himalayas. Silver-mines 
are wrought in one place in the eastern terri- 
tory of Lao, and the inferior luiuerals, — iron, 
tin, lead, antimony, and others,-— are met with 
in abundance, more particulary on the eastern 
frontier towards China. Quarries of statuary 
marble are worked in the neighbourhood of 
Ummerai)oor.a. Traces of coal have been dis- 
covered on the banks of the Irawaddy, in the 
vicinity of the petroIeum-wells of Kenan- 
gyaong. Precious stones, Consisting of the 
sapphire and ruby species, abound ; and so 
higlily are they esteemed, that the ownership 
of the mines appears to constitute the chief glory 
of the sovereign. When Colonel Bumey was 
the resident in Ava, official communications 
were addressed to him under the authority of 
the “Founder of the great golden city of 
precious stones ; the possessor of mines of gold, 
silver, rubies, amber, and noble serpentine.” 

In a country muclx of which still remains to 
be brought under the dominion of man, wild 
animals may be expected to be numerous. The 
most remarkable are the elephant, rhinoceros, 
tiger, spotted leopard, and sever^ species of 
wild cat. It is worthy of notice, that while 
the feline species abounds, none of the canine 
family, so frequent in the neighbouring countiy 
of Hiodostan, are, so for as we are acquainted, 
to be met with in Burmah. According to 
Crawlurd, “there are neither wolves, jackals, 
foxes, nor hysenag ; and this zoological feature 
is said to extend to all the countries of tropical 
Asia lying east of Bengal.” Of domestic 
quadrupeds, the chief are the ox, buffalo, and 
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horse. The latter rarely exceeds thirteen 
hands in height ; his chief use is for the saddle, 
being rarely employed for draught or as a 
beast of burthen. Ibe camel is unknown. 
That so rude a people should have made little 
progress in the useful arts, can excite no sur- 
prise. The manufactures of the country are 
restricted to articles required for home-con- 
Bumptioo, and few find their way to foreign 
markets. Cotton and silk goods are worked 
at Ummerapoora and Avo, as are also coarse 
species of pottery and cutlery ; and if to these 
added gold and silver ornaments of rude 
fabrication, the list of Burmese manufactures 
may be considered as nearly complete. Pass- 
ing to the religion of the country, it may be 
noticed that the Burmese, though Hindoos, are 
not Brahmins, but Bhudilists. Their govern- 
ment is despotic, and their laws, like their 
religion, are Hindoo. 

A degree of uncertainty bangs over the 
precise period of the arrival of the British iu 
Burmah. It seems, however, to have been of 
early date, as at the commencement of the 
seventeenth century certain agents of the 
Blast' India Company were included in the 
general expulsion of Europeans fi-om Ava. 
The edict of banishment did not, however, 
extend to the prohibition of oominercial i-ela- 
tions, its object being simply the deportation 
from the country of foreign residents ; and 
trade continued to be carried ou as usual by 
British ships with the princijial ports of Bur- 
mah. In 1687 the British took possession of 
the island of Negrais, sitnate at the mouth of 
the wosterii branch of tlie Irawaddy. Hitliorto 
British intt'rcourse with Burmah was purely of 
a commercial character ; and such continued to 
be the case for Seventy years later. Towards 
the close of this interval, a civil war had broken 
nut between the Burmese and the Peguers, 
which in 17rj2 tenninated in favour of the 
latter ; but their y<)ko of brief duration, 
and the Burmese, under their chief Alompra, 
succeeded in recovering their political inde- 
pendence, Alompra’s success, according to 
cotemporary authority, was promoted through 
the covert assistance of tiie British factory at 
the entrance of the Irawaddy ; and the sub- 
sequent cession of Negrais to the British, 
together with the grant of a piece of land at 
Bassein for the purposes of a fiictory, afford 
plausible grounds for accrediting the rumour. 
From the date of Alompra’s triumph over the 
peguers, every enterprise of the Burmese, for 
the 8])ace of more than half a century, appears 
to have been crowned with success. Siam, felt 
the force of their arms in 1766. Formidable 
invasions of their territoiy by the Chinese in 
the three following years were triumphantly 
repulsed. Arracan merged into the empire in 
1783. Ten years later they extorted from the 
Siamfse the cession of the whole coast of 
Tenasseritn ; and the limits of the empire were 
subsequently extended by the annexation of 
Munneepore and Assam. About the year 
170i, a party of Mogh robbers from Arracan 
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takinir refuge in the adjoining BritUh province 
of Cliittagong, a military force was Bent by tha 
Burmeae acroBB the frontier, in pnrsnit of the 
fugitives, without any reference to the British 
government. A detachment under General 
Erskine forthwith proceeded to Chittagong, to 
repel the irraption into the British territories ; 
and upon an amicable arrangement between 
the general and the Burmese commander, the 
troops of the latter were withdrawn. On the 
retirement of the aggressors, the fugitive rob- 
bers were secured by the British authorities, 
tried, found guilty, and delivered over to the 
Burmese. The act was attributed by the 
latter to timidity. It was followed up, on the 
part of the British, by successive missions, in 
the hope of obtaining political and commercial 
advantages ; but in each instance the British 
representative experienced humiliating neglect 
or studied insult, and no beneficial results 
ensued. In 1811 a Mugh chief, named Khyn- 
herring, who, it appears, had fled into Chitta- 
gong upon the subjugation of his country by 
the Burmese, collected a number of followers, 
and invaded Arracan, with the intention of 
expelling the Burmese from that province. 
He was joined on his arrival by several of his 
countrymen, who readily seized an opportunity 
to avenge themselves upon their conquerors 
for the tyranny and ojtpression which they had 
experienced from them. Success for a short 
time attended their efforts. They were, how- 
ever, in the end completely defeated, and com- 
pelled again to seek refuge in Chittagong. 
This irruption the Burmese believed to have 
been instigated and supported by the British. 
In order to remove the suspicion, another 
mission was determined on, and Captain 
Canning was deputed to Ava to afford ex- 
planation. The embasay, like those which 
had preceded it, was exposed to insult and 
danger ; and having experienced much con- 
tumelious treatraenf from the authorities at 
Hangoon, was compelled to return without 
reaching its destination. Khynberring still 
continued at large ; and the refusal to deliver 
up the chief and his associates to the Burmese, 
incensed the latter, and was the means of 
aggravating the unfriendly relations between 
the people and the British. At length a 
formal demand was preferred by the Burmese 
mjah of Rarareo for the surrender of the Mugh 
fugitives. A reply was addreased to the Bur- 
mese sovereign, based ujmn the principle 
maintained by the British government, of 
refusing to deliver up those who had sought 
its protection. In a few months a second 
letter was received, demanding the cession of 
the elephant-grounds of Ramoo, together with 
Chittagong, Moorshedabad, and Dacca, stated 
to be Burmese dependencies ; and the demand 
was accompanied by a threat to commence 
hostilities, if the claim were not complied with. 
An answer was returned to the Burmese 
Bovereign, to the effect that the Govemor- 
Greneral regarded the letter os an unauthorized 
act on the part of the rajah of Bamree, and 


trusted that such an unwarranted proceeding 
would receive the punishment it merited. This 
communication remained unnoticed, and thus 
matters rested. At this period Assam became 
the scene of civil dissension ; and riie Bnrmese, 
interfering on behalf of one of the candidates 
for power, succeeded in placing him on the 
throne. It was not intended, however, that 
he should permanently occupy this position, 
and he was shortly after deposed by his former 
supporters, who set up one of their own chiefs 
in his place. The Burmese thus became neigh- 
bours to the British on the northern as well as 
on the southern frontier ; and availing them- 
selves of their favourable position, committed 
several acts of aggression on villages within 
the British territory. Upon explanation and 
satisfaction for these outrages being demanded, 
the Burmese government affirm^ that the 
villages had been attacked by mistake. But 
aggression was not restricted to the territories 
bordering on the newly-acquired possessions. 
For some time the Burmese bad been gradually 
encroaching on the frontier of Chittagong, and 
had claimed jungles which were frequented by 
British elephant-hunters, many of whom had 
been detained on the pretence that they were 
trespassing on Burmese territory. Among 
other instances of outrage and treachery prac- 
tised by this nation, was an assault upon a 
Mugh boat proceeding to the island of Shah- 
pooree, laden with rice ; the crew of which 
were killed. It was considered necessary, in 
consequence, slightly to increase the guard on 
the island. Its withdrawal, and the surrender 
of the island, were forthwith demanded by the 
governor of Arracan ; and the requisition being 
followed up by the despatch of 1,000 troops 
under the rajah of Eararee, the place was 
attacked and captured on the 24th September, 
1823, three of the thirteen men who composed 
the guard stationed on the island being killed. 
It was at the same time intimated, that any 
attempt on the part of the British to retake 
the island would be resented by attacking the 
cities of Moorshedabad and Dacca. The island 
was, notwithstanding, shortly again occupied 
by the British ; and upon the occurrence of 
further acts of encroachments and outrage by 
the Burmese, the British government, in Feb- 
ruary, 1824, declared war. In March a large 
force, which had been despatched from the 
presidencies of Bengal and Madras, reached 
the Burmese dominions, under the command 
of Sir Archibald Campbell. This oflBcer com- 
menced operations on the Rangoon river, and 
took possession of the town of that name 
on the 12th May. He afterwards attacked 
and reduced the principal forts at the mouth 
of the Irawaddy. In January of the following 
year a force of 11,000 men was assembled in 
Chittagong, under the command of General 
Morrison. Its first object was to be the re- 
duction of the province of Arracan ; after 
which it was intended to form a junction with 
the army of Sir Archibald Campbell on the 
Irawaddy. One of these olgeots was aocom- 
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pluhed by tbe c&pture of the cepital, luid the 
occupation of the entire provioce of Arracan ; 
but the junction with the main army was fi*us- 
trated by the impracticability of crossing the 
Yoomadoung Mountains, the Aeng route wing 
then unknown to the British. In the early 
part of May the rains set in, and with them 
commenced a season of sickness, privation, and 
distress. Fever and dysentery broke out to an 
alarming extent, and many, both officers and 
men, who had escaped the sword of the enemy, 
were struck down by disease. At length the 
maladies which bad afflicted the troops became 
universal, and it was evident that the only 
chance of preventing the whole force from 
falling a sacrifice to the climate was to with- 
draw it from the pestiferous influence to which 
it was subjected. A few divuuons were readily 
transferred to more salubrious situations on 
the islands of Cheduba, Ramree, and Sandoway, 
and the remainder of the troops were recalled 
to Calcutta. In the mean time Sir Archibald 
Campbell, who had been twice disappointed in 
the hope of bringing affairs to an amicable and 
satisfirctory termination, was prosecuting the 
war with vigour. He had taken possession of 
Frorae ; Mellore had been carried by force ; 
and several brilliant and successful exploits 
were achieved under circumatanceg of great 
difficulty and discouragement. The Burmese 
proved by no means contemptible enemies ; it 
was only when beaten at every point that they 
became alarmed for the safety of their capital, 
which the British army was rapidly approach- 
ing ; and under the influence of this feeling 
they at length consented to terras of peace. 
A treaty was concluded at Yandaboo on the 
2Gth of February, 1826, in which, among other 
stipulations, it was provided that tbe coast of 
Tenasserim, together with tbe province of 
Arracan, and its dependencies the islands of 
Ramree, Cheduba, and Sandoway, which had 
been conquered by the British, should be re- 
tained by them ; that the king of Ava should 
renounce all chums upon tbe principality of 
Assam and the adjoining states of Cachar, 
Jyntea, and Munnpepore, and that an ac- 
credited minister from each nation should 
reside at the court of the other. 

Amicable relations being thus restored be- 
tween the two countries, a British resident 
was deputed to the court of Ava. No indis- 
position appears to have been manifested on 
the part of the Burmese to the maintenance of 
these friendly arrangements during the reign 
of the king by whom the treaty had been 
ratified ; but iu 1837 this potentate was de- 
posed, and his brother. Prince Tberawaddi, 
usnrp^ the throne. The new monarch 
evinced great repugnance to the residence of 
a British officer at his court ; and in deference 
to the royal prejudice, tbe British minister 
obtained the permission of his government to 
remove to Rangoon. But the change of locality 
effected no alteration in the unfriendly cond not 
of the king, and it was ultimately determined 
altogether to withdraw thf British residency 


from Burmab. This took place in 1840. 
Twelve years later, intelligence reached Cal- 
cutta that the commanders of two British 
vessels bad been exposed to certain unwarrant- 
able and oppressive acta ^ order of tbe gover- 
nor of Rangoon ; and CTommodore Lmbert 
was deputed to the place to demand reparation 
for tbe injuries wliich had been sustaiued. 
The Burmese authorities met the requisition 
by a refusal of compensation, accompanied by 
marked indignities towards the British officers ; 
whereupon Commodore Lambert placed the 
principal ports in a state of blockad^ and re- 
turned to Calcutta. There was now little room 
for hesitation in choosing the course which the 
British government ought to pursue. The 
question was, whether it should abandon it« 
subjects and acknowledge its inability to pro- 
tect them, or seek redress by force of arms • 
and there can be no doubt that it decided 
rightly in preferring the latter branch of the 
alternative. It was determined, however, not 
to have recourse to war except in the last 
resort, and only when all other means for the 
enceable arrangement of existing differences 
ad been tried and failed. Accordingly, the 
ultimatum of the British government was 
formally laid before the governor of Rangoon, 
in which compliance with three conditions was 
declared indispensable to the preservation of 
peace : the transmission of an apology for the 
insult offered to the British officers acting 
under Commodore Lambert ; prompt payment 
of tbe sum of 990^. as oompensation to the 
commanders of the two British vessels whose 
rights had been outraged ; and the reception of 
a British agent under the provisions of the 
existing treaty. These terms being rejected, 
war was declared. This took place in 1852, 
and no want of energy was evinced in its 
effective prosecntion. Early in April Marta- 
ban fell an easy conquest. The Btorming of 
Rangoon, which occurred a few days later, 
afforded a better opportunity for the display of 
British valour ; but its capture was not efleoted 
without considerable loss both of officers and 
men. Bassein was the next in succession of 
the Burmese towns which fell to the arms of 
the British, and with Rangoon and Martaban 
constituted an excellent base for future opera- 
tions. Prome followed, falling into the hands 
of the British almost without subjecting them 
to the necessity of an effort. The city of Pegu, 
previously taken and abandoned, was a second 
time occupied, and with more permanent suc- 
cess, A determined attempt on the part of 
the Burmese was made to recover it once more : 
but it was met by tbe officer in command 
(Major HUI, of the Madras fusiliers) with a 
union of decision and skill v^bich enabled him 
to maintain it, though under great difficulties, 
until relief arrived. The lower portion of the 
Burmese territories was now actually in the 
hands of the British, and tbe formal annexation 
of the conquest was announced in the following 
' proclamation : — “ The court of Ava having 
refused to make amends for the injuries and 
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hunlto wliich British subjects had sutTered at 
the bauds of its servants, the Oovemor-OeDeral 
of India in CounotJ resolved to eract reparation 
by force of arms. The forts and cities upon 
the coast were forth with attacked and cspta red ; 
the Burman forces have been disperseo wher- 
ever they have been met ; and the province of 
Pegu is now in the occupation of British troops. 
The just and moderate demands of the govern- 
xnent of India have been rejected by the king ; I 
the ample opportunity that has been afforded 
him for repairing the injury that was done, has 
been disregarded ; and the timely submission, 
which alone could have been effectaal to pre- 
vent the dismemberment of his kingdom, is 
still withheld. Wherefore, in compensation 
for the past, and for better security in the 
future, the Governor-General in Council has 
resolved, and hereby proclaims, that the pro- 
vmce of Pegu is now, and shall be henceforth, 
a portion of the British territories in the East. 
Such Burman troops as may still remain 
within the province shall be driven out ; civil 
government shall immediately be e8tallinhed ; 
and officers shall be apixtinted to administer 
the affairs of the several districts. The 
Governor-General in Council hereby calls on 
the inhabitants of Pegu to submit themselves 
to the authority, and to confide securely in the 
protection of the British government, whose 
power they Lave seen to be irresistible, and 
whose rule is marked by justice and benefi- 
cence. The Governor-General in Council, 
having exacted the reparation he deems suf- 
ficient, desires no further conquest in Bunnah, 
and is willing to consent that hostilities should 
cease. But if the king of Ava shall fail to 
renew his former relations of friendship with 
the British government, and if he shall reck- 
lessly seek to dispute its quiet possession of 
the province it has now declared to be its own, 
the Governor-General in Council will again 
pot forth the power he holds, and will visit 
with full retribution aggressions which, if they 
be persisted in, must of necessity lead to the 
total subversion of the Burman state, and to 
the ruin and exile of the king and bia race.” 
The ruler of Ava declined acceding to any 
formal treaty, hut it was understood that be 
professed to abstain from active hostilities. 

.BURMIOK. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, distant N.E. from Darjeeling 19 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 10', long. 88“ 84'. 

BURNAH. — small river rising in the 
British district of Allahabad, about 13 miles 
E. of the city of that name, and in lat. 
26° 23', long. 82° 8'. It takes a north-easterly 
course through the district for about twenty- 
five miles, when, turning south-east, it for fifty 
miles forms the boundary between the districts 
of Mirzapore and Jounpore ; continuing its 
course in the same direction, it enters the dis- 
trict of Benares, through which it flows for 
thirty miles, passing the cantonment of Sik- 
roul, and along the north aide of the city of 
Benares^ and into the Ganges on the left 


side, in lat. 25° 18', long. 88* 7'; its total 
length of course being about 106 miles. 
During the periodical rams it is navigable for 
boats of considerable tonnage. 

BURNAH, in the British district of Fur* 
ruchabad, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ealee Nuddee, 
38 miles W, of Furruckabad. Lat. 27“ 26', 
long. 79*2'. 

BURNAWA, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, on the right bank of the Hin* 
dun. Lat 29° 7', long. 77° 29'. 

BURNUGGUR, in Guzerat, or territory of 
j the Guicowar, a town 62 miles N. of the city 
of Ahmedab^. It has considerable trade, 
conducted principally by wealthy Brahmins, of 
whom many reside here. Population 12,000. 

I liat, 23° 48', long. 72° 38', 

BUROD. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, 
distant N. from Oojem 40 miles. liat. 23“ 44', 
long. 75“ 49'. 

BURODA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Jey pore, 
and 11 miles W. of the former. The ro^ in 
this part of the route is good, the country 
highly cultivated. Lat. 27° 8', long. 77° 65'. 

BUROOA, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Almora to the town 
of Moradabad, and 68 miles N. of the latter. 
It is situate on the Dubha river, at the north- 
ern frontier of the district, towards Kumaon. 
Lat, 29“ 2T, long. 79“ 12'. 

BUROONDA, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 

ore, a village on the route from the town of 

oudpore to that of Ajmere, and 59 miles 
N.E, of the former. It contains 350 houses, 
supplied with good water from a tank and four 
wells, and is situate in an open grassy country ; 
population 1,646. Lat. 26° 20^ long, 74° 4'. 

EURO REE, or BUROWA, in the territory 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Sciudia’s family, 
a town one mUe to the W. or right ol the 
[route from the fort of Gwalior to Saugor; 
nine miles S. of former, 178 N.W. ot latter. 
Lat. 26“ 8', long. 78° 10'. 

BUROS, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agi-a to AUygurh, 
and 15 miles N, of the former. Lat. 27° 20', 
long. 78° 6', 

BUROTA, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
right bank of the Bhagirathi, as the Ganges is 
c^ed in the upper part of its course. It is 
situate eighty feet above the stream, in a 
country cultivated to a considerable extent, 
especially for opium. Lat. 80° 36', long. 
78° 23'. 

BUROTI.— See Banmowtee. 

BUBOULU^ in the British district of 
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GooiTgaon, lieut.-goy. of the N.W. Prorinoee, ! 
a village on the route from Delhi to Muttra, 
and 45 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28"’ 6', 
long. IT 25'. 1 

BUEOUN, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligarh to that of Futtehgurh, and eight 
miles N . W. of the latter. It has water from 
wells. Lat. 27“ 25', long. 79“ 30'. 

BUEOUR, or BURHOUL, in the territory 
of Oude, a village on the route from Bareilly { 
to Seetapoor, 71 miles S.E, of the former, 34 
N.W. of the latter. Water is plentiful there, 
and supplies are procurable. The road in this 
part of the route is rather good, the country 
open and cultivated. Lat. 27“ 60', long. 
80“ 24', 

BUEOUR, or BUEOURAH, in the British 
district of I^reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to BareiUy, and 27 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate in a level, fertile, well- 
watered, and well-cultivated countiy. Lat. 
28'^ 12', long. 79“ 10'. 

BUROUT, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to lienares, and 28 miles E. of the former. 
I^t. 25“ 21', long. 82“ 15'. 

BUKOUTH, in the British district of Mee- 
rut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
tlie princijyil place of the pergunnah of the 
same name. It contaios a population, of 
12,350. Lat. 29“ 6', long. 77° 20', 

BUEOUTUH, in the British district of 
Panoeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kurnoul, and 20 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 54', long. 77“ 8'. 

BUROWLA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Khaeganj to Meerut, 
and 64 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 11', 
long. 78° 10'. 

BUR PANEE, — A river risiug in lat. 
25“ 46', long. 92°, in Kyrira, one of the Cossya 
stales. It flows in a north-easterly direction 
for sixty miles, principally through the British 
territory of Jynteah, shortly after leaving 
which, it turns north-west, and flows for 
twenty miles to its junction, near Raha, with 
the Kullung river, a considerable oflset of the 
Brahmapootra. 

BURPETA, in the British district of Catn- 
roop, Lower Assam, a town 12 miles S.E. of 
Bi)nee, in Bbotan, 48 miles W. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 26° 18', long. 91°. 

BURPOORA, orBURREYPOORA, in the 
British district of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of Agra, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
ot the same name, in lat. 26° 44', long. 
78“ 68'. 

BURPOORA, in the jaghire of Eampoor, 


lienfe.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the north-eastern route from the city of Ram- 
poor to Kugina, and nine miles N, of the 
ormer. Lat 28° 66', long. 79“ 5', 

BtJREABOOM, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town 
48 miles W, of Bancoora, 80 miles N.W. of 
Midnapoor. Lat. 23“ 4', long. 86“ 24'. 

BURRABOOM. — See Bakrabhook . 

BURRA CHACHUR, in Sinde, a thriving 
village on the route from Hyderabad to Seh- 
wan, and 62 miles N.W. of the former place. 
It has a large mosque, in fix)nt of which are 
numerous tombs. The village is situate in a 
well-cultivated country, on a small watercourse 
discharging itself into the Indus a mile to the 
east. Lat. 26° Kf, long. 68° 6'. 

BURRAGAON, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 42 miles 
S.E. of the city of Agra, Lat. 26° 62', long. 
78° 42', 

BURRA GURRAWARRA, in the British 
territory of SaugOr and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town 76 miles W. of 
Jubbulpoor, 71 miles E. of Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 65’, long. 78“ 60'. 

BURRA LAMBA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Nusserabad 
to Owalior, 29 miloB R of former, 212 W. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall and ditch. Lat. 
26“ 20', long. 75° 14'. 

BURRAN, — river in Sinde, which takes 
its rise in the Keertar Mountains, in lat. 
25° 66', long. 67“ 46', and, after a south- 
easterly course of sixty-five miles, falls into 
the Indus, in lat. 26° 14', long. 68“ 21'. In 
the uppper part of its course it is called the 
Dhurwal. For a mile before its confluence 
with the Indus it has a large body of water. 

BURRAPUDDA. — A town in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, under the political superintendence of 
the government of India, distant N.W, from 
Balasore 35 miles. Lat. 21° 69', long. 86° 48'. 

BURREE MUTTANA, in the British dis- 
trict of Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from Ba- 
reilly to the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 
88 miles S.E. of the former. It has a bazaar, 
and water and supplies for forces mav be 
obtained in abundance. Lat. 27° 63', long. 
79° 46'. 

BURREYPOORUH.— See Bdepoora. 

BURRISOL, in the British district of Back- 
ergunje, lieut.-gov. of Benral, a town situate 
on the right bank of a large ofiset of the 
Ganges, with which it also communicatee by 
means of a channel called the Chittagong Pas- 
gage, distant 11 miles N. of Eackergunje, 82 
miles S.E. of Jessore. It is the seat of the 
civil establishment of the district, which, in 
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1801, was removed to this place from tbe town 
of Backergvinje. Lat. 22“ 44', long. 90“ 2S'. 

BUEROD. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Eot^, distant N.£. from Eotah 40 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 21', long. 76“ 28'. 

BURROUNDA.— See Biroukda. 

BUESANA, in the British district of Mut- 
tra, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route by way of Koey from Delhi to 
Deeg, and 14 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
27“ 89', long. 77“ 26'. 

BURSANKEB, in the raj of Borrounda, in 
Bundelcund, a ghat or pass on the route 
from Banda to Rewa, 43 miles S.E. of the 
former, 69 N. W, of the latter. The route here 
passes from the plains of Bundelcund to the 
plateau on the summit of the hills styled by 
Franklin the Bindachal Range. Lat. 24“ 66, 
long. 80“ 36'. 

BUESEE, or BURSAK, in the British dis- 
trict of Allypurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Allygurh cantonment, and 20 miles 
S. of tbe latter. Lat. 27° 40', long. 78“ 8'. 

BUR600AH, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 41 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 4', long. 79“ 6'. 

BURUJ, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town near the south-eastern frontier, 
towards the British district of ISarun. Ac- 
cording to Buchanan, it contains 200 houses, 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of 1,200 persons. Distant S.E. from Goruck- 
])ore cantonment 40 miles. Lat. 26“ 16', long. 
83“ 43'. 

BDRWALLA, in the British district of 
Abmedabad, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the Oolowtee river, 79 miles 
S.W. of Abmedabad. Lat. 22“ 10', long. 
71“ 60'. 

BURWALLA, in the Britisli district of 
Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of tbe pergunnah 
of the same name, distant N. from Hansee 20 
miles. Lat. 29“ 22', long. 76“ 69'. 

BURWANEE, in the province of Nimar, 
territory of Malwa, a hilly district, the patri- 
mony of a Bheel chief. Politically, it is under 
the superintendence of the Governor-Generars 
agent at Indore. This tract extends along the 
left or south bank of tbe river Nerbudda, and 
is situate within the Sautpoora range of moun- 
tains. It lies between lat. 21“ 41' and 22“ 9', 
long. 74“ 29' and 76“ 22'. Its length from east 
to west may be computed at sixty miles, and 
its breadth from north to south at thirty. Its 
area is about 1,380 square miles. The country 
abounds in fine timber ; it is well watered by 
mountain-streams; but, notwithstanding this 
advantage, is only partially cultivated The 
principality pays no tribute, and there are but 
few dependent thakoors or feudatories within 


its limits. Tbe population is scanty. A small 
force (not exceeoing seventy-five men, infiiutry 
and cavalry) is kept up by the rajah, and the 
revenues of the countiy are estimated at 
80,000 rupees, or 8,0001. per annum. 1^6 
chief town, which b^rs the same name with 
tbe district, is situate two miles from the south 
or left bank of the Nerbudda. It is surrounded 
' by a double wall, with a ditch to the outer one. 

I Lat. 22“ 6', long. 76“. 

BUKWANNUGUJ^ in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Oodeipoor to Loha- 
dugga, 36 miles S.W. of tbe latter. Lat. 
i 23^9', long. 84“ 19 '. 

j BURWAY. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, dis- 
tant S.E. from Mhow 39 miles, Lat. 22“ IS', 
long, 76“ 7'. 

BUBWUR SAGAR, in Bundelcund, a 
town with bazaar on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 121 miles W. of former, 83 S.E. of 
latter. It is sitnate at the base of a long and 
high ridge of rocks, on the extremity of which 
is a picturesque old fort overlooking the towu. 
East of this is a fine jhil or small lake, about 
two miles long and one and a half wide. In 
the middle are two rocky wooded islets of 
strikingly picturesque appearance. This piece 
of water is formed by closing up the lower 
gorge of an extensive valley oy a mound of 
masonry sixty feet broad and a mile in length, 
having several ghats or flights of steps to the 
water’s edge. It abounds with fine fish, and a 
stream which flows fi'om it extensively Effuses 
the benefits of irrigation. Lat. 25“ 23', long. 
78“ 48'. 

BUSAI, or BUSSYE, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Etawah, 40 
miles E. of the former. Bussai has a popula- 
tion of 12,754. Lat. 27“ 8', long. 78“ 9'. 

BUSALEE, in the Peshawmr division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Wazeerabad to Rawul Find, 16 miles S, of the 
latter. Lat. 33“ 27', long. 73“ C'. 

BUS AGO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, distant N.W. from Jhoonjhnoo 
22 miles. Lat. 28“ 14', long. 75“ 11'. 

BUSEE, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, E. of 
Delhi 60 miles. Lat. 28“ 36', long. 78“ 15 '. 

BUSEENAGUR. — A town in the district 
of Singboom, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, distsmt N.W. from Chaibasaa 40 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 49', long. 85“ 11'. 

BUSHEY, in the British territory of Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Proviuc^ a town on the right bank of the 
Johila river, 87 miles S.E. of Sohagpoor. 

! Lat. 22“ 55 ', long. 81“ 47'. 

' BUSKARIE, in the territoiy of Oude, » 
town on the route frum Azimgurh to Faizabad, 
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S4 miles N.W. of the former, 52 S.E. of the 
latter. Lat 26“ 25', long, 82* 46'. 

BUSPA, a TJvCT in Koonawur, and a feeder 
of the Sutlej, rises in Tartary, on the north- 
east declivity of the outer range of the Hima- 
laya, in about lat. 81° 18', long. 78° IT. It is 
a fine streani, running smoothly down a ro- 
mantic valley, bounded on the south-west by 
the outer range of the Himalaya, and on the 
north-east by the huge Ruldung range. Ac- 
cording to native tradition, this valley was 
fbnnerTy a lake ; and present appearances 
render the statement probable. The channel 
of the river is wide, and the stream forms 
many islands of sand and pebbles, overgrown 
with barberries and willows. The level space 
of the valley is frequently almost a mile wide, 
and is beautifully laid out in fields, and diver- 
sified with groves of apricot, peach, and walout 
trees. The mountains inclosing it on the 
north-east and south-west are very abrupt, and 
for the most part fonned of a bare rock. At 
Chetkool bridge, about eighteen miles from 
the source, aud where the elevation of the bed 
of the river is 11,275 feet above the sea, its 
width is sixty-six feet ; at some bridges lower 
down, the width is from seventy-seven to 
eighty-three feet. It receives numerous feed- 
ers on both the right and left side, and after a 
course of abont forty-five miles in a north- 
westerly direction, falls into the Sutlej in lat. 
31° 29', long. 78" 16', at an elevation of 6,945 
feet above the level of the sea, Tlie valley of 
the Bospa is productive in grain and pulse. 
The vine, though successfully cultivated in 
parts ftixther north, does not bring its fruit to 
maturity in this valley, in consequence of its 
position within the limits of the periodical 
rains. 

BUSSAHIR, in Northern India, a consi- 
derable hill state, bounded on the north by the 
British district of Spiti ; on the east by Chinese 
Tartary ; on the south by Gurwbal ; and on 
the west and aouth-west by various districts of 
the adjacent hill states. It is about ninety- 
five miles in length from north-east to south- 
west, and fifty-five miles in breadth from south- 
east to north-west ; has an area of about 3,000 
square miles, and is situate between lat. 30° 66' 
— 32° 8', and long. 77° 34' — 78° 62'. It is one of 
the most mountainous and elevated countries in 
the world. Nirt, on the left bank of the Sntlej, 
is 3,087 feet ; Raien, on the left bank of the 
Pabnr, 4,932 feet above the sea; and these 
two places, being respectively situate at the 
points where the rivers cross the frontier, are 
the lowest positions in the territory, most 
parts being from 7,000 to 12,000 feet above the 
•sea. The Sutlej intersects the country from 
east to west, ana divides the territory into two 
parts, that on the north being called Koona- 
wur, and that on the sonth Bussahir. 

Very extensive and rich deposits of copper- 
ore have been discovered in Koonawur. Iron 
is ve^ abundant, both in the form of ironstone 
and in numerons and extensive beds of the 


better-defined ores. These ores are exten- 
sively extracted and reduced in the pei^nnab 
to Nawa, and at the village of She^ both 
□ear the south-west fiontier. The ore appears 
to he of the sort called in England specular 
iroi^ and has the appearance of shining me- 
tallic particles, like mica, interspersed through 
sandstone. The mines are in the form of adits 
and galleries, some of which extend half a 
mile into the mountain, but have no perpendi- 
cular shafts, The ore is at once reduced to the 
state of wrought iron without previoUB casting, 
by means of charcoal of oak or pine. That of 
Sheel is considered the finest, being much 
valued for making sabres, knives, and hatchets. 
'The ore, as extracted from the mine, yields 
from thirty to fifty per cent, of the particles 
of specular iron, and about two-thirds of the 
weight of these are found to be waste in the 
process of reduction. 

The climate varies from the nearly inter- 
tropical character of that of the banka of the 
Sutlej at Rampoor, 3,260 feet above the sea, 
and near the southern frontier, to that of 
regions untrodden by human foot, and rising 
above the limit of perpetual congelation. The 
most genial climate is that of the Chooara 
district, or the valley of the Pabnr, having an 
elevation varying upwards from about 4,800 
feet, and which is described as a beautiful and 
fertile tract. The productions of the earth 
vary from the intertropical character of those 
on the banks of the Sutlej at Rampoor, where 
bamboos and some of the tropical fruits thrive, 
to that of the expiring vegetation on the bor- 
ders of perpetual snow. 'The very rapid eleva- 
tion of the surface of the Sub-Himalaya and 
Himalaya greatly circumacribes this portion of 
the territory, which is stated by Dr. Hoyle to 
terminate at the height of between four thou- 
sand and five thousand feet above the sea. 
That scientific botanist observes : In propor- 
tion as we ascend these mountains, the plants 
of India disappear, and we are delighted at 
finding the increase in number and variety of 
those belonging to European genera. At first 
we see only a few straggling, towards the 
plains, which in a more temperate climate 
would be their favourite resort j and it is not 
until we have attained a considerable elevation, 
that, having apparently lost all traces of tropi- 
cal vegetation, we enter a forest of pines or 
oaks, and lofty rhododendrons, where none but 
European forms are recognisable." Dr. Royle, 
writing before Moorcroft’s Travels had ap- 
peared, hoped to see the slopes of the Himalaya 
covered and the edges of the terraced flats 
surrounded with plantations of the tea-plant. 
Moorcroft, however, in the course of his in- 
quiries respecting the tea- trade of Ladakh, 
ascertained that a vegetable product used as 
tea if* imported largely into that district from 
Bussahir, where it grows most abundantly on 
the banks of the Sntlej, and near Lipi, in the 
valley of the Pejur. ^th the black and green 
sorts are gathered, dried, and rolled, in imita- 
tion of the Chinese teas. About eight thou- 
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sand pounds weight are annually brought to think that they will become good, free, and 
Le, the capital of Ladakh, where, however, it happy, as by inspiration ; that it is the necessary 
is not BO much esteemed as the Chinese tea, result of the British power and government, 
with which it is mixed by the poorer people. “ From the rajah to the peasant, there was 
Moorcroft adds, It was the opinion of Mohsin not one who did not talk thus with conhdence 
Aii, a wholesale dealer in tea to a large extent, and enthusiasm, and uniformly concluded with 
that the teas of Busaahir differed from the saying, 'Now we shall live and improve, and 
coarser teas of China only in the mode of pre- be raised from beasts to men.’ " In physical 
paring them for the market.” In Koonawiir, character they form a transition- step from the 
beyond the limit of the periodical rains, the Hindoo of the plains southwards, to the vast 
vine is an important object of rural economy, Mongolian family ferther north. "All the 
the grapes l^ing sometimes consumed when inhabitants of this region,” observes Fraser, 
fresb* sometimes dried in the sun for future "as well as those near the plains, are Hindoos ; 
use, and sometimes converted into wine or their features for the most part, although gra- 
Bpirite, The great productiveness of the vine dually altered by the climate aa we leave the 
in these parts is proved by the extraordinary low country, and also perhaps by country cus- 
oboapness of both raisins and fresh grapes ; toms, and possibly by the remaining mixture 
the former being sold at the rate of from thirty of an ancient indigenous race, still retain 
to forty pounds lor a rupee (about two shillings), traces that point to the chief original stock in 
the latter at from sixty to seventy pounds for the plains.” The inhabitants of Koonawur, 
the same sum. There are eighteen different north of the Indo-Gangetic range, are some- 
kinds ; some are rich and luscious ; some, times of strongly -mark^ Mongolian features ; 
when neglected and ill supplied with water, and travellers agree in representing them as 
produce small berries without stones, some- hardy, brave, persevering, honest, frank, and 
what resembling the currants of Europe, hospitable. "Thieves and robbers are un- 
Fraser draws a very gloomy picture of the known, and a person’s word may be implicitly 
character of the population of the lower or relied upon in anything regarding money mat- 
Bouthem part of Bussahir at the time of its ters. They have not the least distrust or sus- 
liberation from the Goorkha yoke. "They picion.” The inhabitants of that district, of 
are revengeful and treacherous, deficient in aU all the highlanders, offered the only serious re- 
good qualities, abandoned in morals, and vicious sietance to the warlike Goorkhas, whom they 
in their habits. As a proof of the savage in- defeated in battle, and baffled by destroying 
difference with which they look on the life of the bridges and manning the fastnesses, so that 
another, and on the act of shedding human the invading general was glad to make a con- 
blood, it is said that mere wantonness or a vention, and consent to receive an annual 
joke will induce the crime of putting a fellow- tribute of about 750Z., on condition of abstain- 
creature to death, merely for the satisfaction of ing from entering the district. They thus 
seeing the blood flow, and of marking the last secured the safety of the ruling family, who 
struggles of their victim; and some facts, had taken refuge with them. Gerard, speak- 
which came under our obaervation, of a tan- ing of the Tartor or Mongolian population on 
tainount nature, give too much reason for be- the northern frontier, says, "They are mus- 
lieving the assertion to bo founded in truth, cular, well made, and tall. I saw few under 
Female chastity is here quite unknown ; and five feet ten, and many were six feet or more, 
murder, robbery, and outrage of every kind Their strong, athletic forms were remarkably 
are here regarded with indifference.” The contrasted with the puny, diminutive figures 
more frightful of these traits of character are of my attendants, several of whom were inha- 
said to be no longer observable ; and there can bitanU of the plains ; their countenance is 
be no doubt that some amelioration has re- ruddy, and they have small oblong eyes, high 
suited from British influence. European cheek-bones, thin eyebrows, and very few have 
travellers have rei>eatedly, either singly or in either moustaches or beards, which they admire 
small and defenceless p:irties, traversed the much.” Of their moral character his report 
wildest parts of the country without molesta- is highly favourable. "Cheating, lying, and 
tion. .Something, indeed, is to be attributed thieving are unknown, and they may be trusted 
to the -prestige of the European name ; but with anything. They have the nicest notions 
Gerard, a veteran in adventurous travels, says of honesty of any people on the face of the 
of those persons whom he employed, “ they earth.” He elsewhere states, that " the Tar- 
looked not unlike banditti, which, indeed, they tars of Spiti were the finest fellows be ever 
formerly were ; but we knew well that they met with.” 

could be trusted ; ” and they were found in- The Bussahir females are fond of loading 
variably trustworthy. The people had the themselves with trinkets ; wearing the nath 
good sense to appreciate the advantages of depending from the cartilage of the nose, ear- 
their liberation from Goorkha tyranny ; and rings, heavy circlets of braes, pewter, or more 
such is the testimony of Fraser, who passed precious metals round the ancles ; bangles or 
the severe judgment on their character just bracelets of similar materials ; numerous rings 
quoted. "They bail the success and coming on the toes and fingers, and round the neck ; 
of the British as a revolution in the world, as and on the breast a profusion of glass beads 
the dawn of their civil happiness. The people and trinkets, of every description of metal 
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within their meane. The bridej^room pnr- 
chases the bride from her father, the price 
vaTyiDg according to the etation and meane of 
the pmrtiee ; the oastomary charge to a peasant 
or small landholder being from one to two 
pounds. Fraser gives the poverty of the popu- 
lation as the cause of polyandry, so universal 
in this country. “The diflSculty of raising 
tliiB sum, and the alleged expense of maintain- 
ing women, may in account for, if it can- 
not excuse, a most disgusting usage which is 
universal over the country. Three or four or 
more brothers marry and cohabit with one 
woman, who is the wife of all. They are un- 
able to raise the requisite sum individually, 
and thus club their store and buy this one 
common spouse.” The surplus female popula- 
tion left unmarried from this abominable 
system, in the northern part of the country, 
take refuge in the Lamaio conventa, becoming 
anis or nuns ; in the southern part they are 
frequently without ceremony sold to the best 
bidders, who convey them to the plains and 
there dispose of them as slaves. According to 
Jacquemont, polyandry is so prevalent in 
Koonawur, that no man, except among the 
most wealthy, has a wife exclusively to himself. 
He inquired frequently how the offspring of 
the woman living in polyandry was affiliated, 
and was invariably answered that she never 
made a mistake in that respect. Jealousy, he 
was assured, was unknown. Indeed, a feeling 
necessarily implying some degree of attach- 
ment, could scarcely find place under circum- 
stances which must annihilate every feeling 
which in the intercourse of the sexes raises 
man above the level of the brute creation. 
This accursed spot on the character of the 
people must tend greatly to lower the effect of 
the panegyrical estimates of their morals which 
have been quoted. 

The rajah and upper classes in the southern 
part are llajpoots ; the other principal classes 
are Brahmins, Kunnoits, and Coolies, or Chu- 
mars ; but notwithstanding their Hindoo 
origin and partial observances of Brahminism, 
the diet of ^1 is very indiscriminate, consisting 
of wild bogs and other game, sheep, goats, 
and every sort of fish or flesh, except that of 
the cow, which is strictly prohibit^ in all 
parts of the ten itory of Bussahir. The people 
indulge in spirituous liquors, and in smoking 
tobacco ; and the northern mountaineers are 
remarkably fond of tea, which they drink 
flavoured with salt and butter. They bum 
their dead on the summits of bills, commemo- 
rating the rite by raising a pile of stone on 
the spot. Before the British conquests in the 
hills, human sacrifices to the goddess Kalee, 
and the practice of burning the living with the 
corpses of the dead, were not uncommon ; but 
(at least in the instance related by Fraser) that 
horrible cruelty was not perpetrated exclu- 
fflvely on the gentler and more helpless sex. 
He sam “ At the death of the late rajah of 
Bussahir, twenty-two persons of both sexes 
burnt themselves along with his body : of 
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these twelve ware femalee, including three 
ranees (lawful consorts of the rajah) ; one or 
two of his wvuzeeiB and his first ohobedar 
(mace-bearer) were also among the number.” 
The religion of the more southern mountaineers 
is a coimpt Brahminism. They worship, under 
innumerable names, the chief Hindoo deities, 
as Siva, Ganesa, and Kalee ; but have an in- 
finite variety of deities of their own, to whom 
they erect shrines and altars on the hill-tope. 
In proceeding northwards, Brahminism is found 
to give way to Lamaic Buddhism, which is the 
exausive faith in the northern part. Accord- 
ing to Gerard, “ there are no fewer than five 
distinct tongues spoken in Koonawur.” In 
Hangrung', the most northern district, the 
language is Tibetan. Bussahir is governed by 
a rajah of JRajpoot extraction, which origin is 
also claimed by all the men of rank. He holds 
the dignity by virtue of a grant from the East- 
India Company, made on the expulsion of the 
(^rkhas in 1816, and dated the 6th of No- 
vember in that year. Tlie late rajah died in 
1850. An arrangement was then made by the 
British government for the administration of 
the country during the young rajah’s minority, 
differing in some degree from the ordinary 
form of government, which consisted of three 
hereditary ministers ' of equal rank, having 
subordinate to them a number of local magis- 
trates. Hutton states that “there is no 
standing army, or any regular soldiery, since 
the British government extended its protection 
to Bussahir ; and even before that time it re- 
sembled a half-armed mob, rather than a mili- 
tary force, having no uniform, and each man 
being armed according to circumstances ; some 
with matchlocks, some with swords, and 
others, who possessed neither, arming them- 
selves with sticks and branches of trees.” A 
considerable proportion bear bows and arrows. 
The force which Bussahir brought forward in 
1816, to aid in the expulsion of the Goorkhas, 
amounted to about 3,000 men ; of whom pro- 
bably 1,000 bad matchlocks, Tlie tribute from 
Bussahir to the Goorkha government was equal 
to 8,0002. ; that at present paid to the East- 
ludia Company is 1,6002. The revenue enjoyed 
by the rajah, paid principally in kind, and 
consisting of agricultural produce, metals, 
blankets, and other coarse manufactures, is 
estimated at 160,0002. a year. The population 
is computed at 160,0(10 ; an amount probably 
rather above than below the reality. On the 
expulsion of the Goorkhas in 1815, the East- 
India Company conferred the territo^, as at 
present constituted, on Mehender Singh, the 
reigning chief, though hig legitimacy w« 
questioned. On the occasion of the grant, the 
^koors of Kotegbur and Koomharsain were 
dismembered from the state, and declared de- 
pendent on the Bast-lndia Company, who, 
moreover, reserved the forts of Ramghar, 
Snlndan, Wartoo, Bagee, and Kurangool, as 
convenient milita^ post^ together with the 
pergunnahs of Baden and Sundooh, on the 
left bank of the Pabnr river. By existing 
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urrang«menta, the rajfth is bound to cooperate 
in miStary sfiain, and to supply labourers for 
malciiig rentes. 

BU8SA1J A.— A Tillage in the British dis- 
trict Rohtuk, lieut.-goT. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes. Lat. 28“ 68', long. 76“ 26'. 

BUSSEAH, in the British district of Chota 
Nagpoor, lieut.-gor. of Bengal, a town on the 
left Wik of the river Coel, 40 miles S. of 
Lohadngga. Lat, 22" 61', long. 84“ 64'. 

BU8SBAN, in Slrhind, a small town on the 
route from Ferospoor to Simla, and 70 miles 
S.E. of the former place. This place belongs 
to the British. Lat. 80“ 88', long. 76“ 33'. 

BUSSEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawnttee, distant S.E. from Jhoonjhnoo 
81 miles. Lat. 27“ 68', long. 76° 1'. 

BUSSEE, in Sirhind, a small town near the 
base of the Sub-Himalaya. It has a fort, which 
" consists of a laige square, with lofty towers 
at the angles ; the whole beautifully built of a 
very smaU hj^ brick.” It belongs to a Sikh 
sirdar, and is usually garrisoned by twenty or 
thirty men. Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by 
way of Meerut and Sabarunpoor, 1,075 miles. 
Lat. 80“ 35', long. 76“ 66'. 

BUSSERHAT, in the British district of 
Baraset, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a village, with 
police-station, near the southern frontier, to- 
wards the Sunderbunds. Distance from Cal- 
cutta, by Baraset, 40 miles. Lat. 22° 40', loug. 
88“ 64'. 

BUSSEYE, in the British district of Muttra, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Etawah, and 40 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 20', long. 78“ 26'. 

BUSSOMBA, or BYSOOMUH, in the 
British. district MozuflFumuggur, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Meerut to that of Bijnour, 
and 22 miles N.E, of the former. l»at. 29“ 12', 
long. 78“ 2'. 

BUSSUNDAR, or DOOLOO.— A town in 
the native state of Nepal, distant S.W. from 
Jemlah 36 miles. Lat. 28“ 69', long. 81“ 13'. 

BUSSUNTPOOR, in the British district de- 
nominated the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieut.- 
RQv. of Bengal, a town, with a police-station. 
Distance from Calcutta, S., SO miles. Lat. 
22“ 10', long. 88“ 27'. 

BUSTAR, or JUGDULPOOR, in the 
British territory of Nagpoor, a town near the 
eastern frontier, towards Orissa, on the river 
Inderowty, the bed of which at that place is 
very rocky, and the stream at no time fordable. 
The fort is situated in a peninsula, formed by 
the winding of the river ; and a deep ditch 
having been dug across the narrow neck of 
land, it is considered a strong situation ; but 
in the rainy season the river overflows its 
Imuks, and forms a very extensive lake on all 
sides. The aemindar or landholder of Bustar, 
who is improperly called rajah, has an exten- 


sive territoiT, pontaining fo^-eight pergun- 
nahs or.subdivisioDS. The rajadi, though often 
refractory, had been ostensibly tributary to the 
ruling power, and assessed nominally at 10,000 
rupees annus^y ; but as this sum could never 
be actually realized, the British authorities, 
after they had undertaken the temporary 
management of the revenues of Nagpore, in 
1818, reduced the amount to 5,000 rupees 
annually. Bustar is also called Jugdulpoor. 
Distance from Nagpoor city, S.E., 225 miles; 
Masulipatam, N., 220 ; Madras, N., 440. Lat. 
19“ 13', long. 81“ 68'. 

BUSTEE, in the British district of Gromck- 
pore, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, the 
principal place of the pergnnnah of the same 
name, on the route from Gomckpoor canton- 
ment to Lucknow, 43 miles W. of the former, 
128 E. of the latter. It has a bazaar, and is 
well supplied with good water. Distant N.E. 
from Allahabad 110 miles, N. from Benares 
105. Lat. 26“ 49', long. 82“ 44'. 

BUSWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant N.E. from Jeypoor 50 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 7', long. 76“ 40'. 

BUSWAR, orBUSSOHUR, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route by Eajapoor 
ferry from the cantonment of Allahabad to 
Banda, 23 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
25“ 23', long. 81“ 32'. 

BUSWUNTHUGGUR.— A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
S.E. from Jaulnah 91 miles. Lat. 19° 20', 
long. 77“ 14'. 

BUTCHER ISLAND. — A low island in the 
harbour of Bombay, situate between the town 
of Bombay and the island of Elephsnta. It 
has recently been selected as the site of a 
school for teaching gunnery to the men and 
officers of the Indian navy. Lat. 18“ 56', 
long. 72“ 68', . 

BU'TCHITHULLY. — ^A town in the terri- 
tory of Mysore, under the control and manage- 
ment of the government of India, distant N.E. 
from Seringapatam 110 miles. Lat. 13“ 31', 
long. 77“ 56'. 

BUTCHOW. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, territory of Bombay, distant E. from 
Bhooj 44 miles. Lat. 23“ 20', long. 70“ 23'. 

BUTHULPOOR FORT, in the British dis- 
trict of Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Bijnour to 
Sireenuggur, 50 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29^49', long. 78“ 49', 

BUTORA, in Bhugee, a vill^e on the left 
^ bank of the Sutlej, at the confluence of a small 
feeder of that river. Elevation above the sea 
2,281 feet. Lat. 81“ 15', long. 77“ 21'. 

BUTROWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provtnoes, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpoorie, and 10 miles 
W. of the Utter. Lat. 27“ 18’, long. 78“ 67'. 
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BUTSUEA, in the British district of Surnii, 
lient.-goT. of l^ngal, a town on the left bank 
of the river Gunduk, 36 miles N.W. of Bettiab. 
Lat. 27" 7', long. 84° 9'. 

BUTTATOA, or BHUTTA THOWA, in 
Sirhind, a village on the route from Loodiaua 
to Ferozpore, and 14 miles W. of the former 
town. It is situate two miles from the left 
bank of the Sutlej, in an open country, well 
supplied with water, but scantily cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,116 miles. 
Lat. 80° 56', long. 75“ 41'. 


the field, and as mai^ more perished in the 
nullah : they also lost 133 pieoee of cannon, 
^e British loss was not inconsiderable, amount* 
ing to 847. The population, some yean since, 
was estimated at 8,000. Distance from Dina* 
pore, W., 70 miles; Benares, N.B., 62; Oal- 
onttt^ N.W., by Haiareebagh and Sasseram, 
898; by the river, 566. IaU 26° 82', long. 
84* S'. 

BUXA DWAR. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N. firom Goosh B^iar 
36 mUes. Lat, 26“ 48', long. 89“ 84'. 


BUTTEEGUAM. — A town in Nagpore, 
distant N. from Jeypoor, in Orissa, 20 miles. 
Lat. 19“ 20', long. 82“ 20'. 

BUTTELLY. — A town in the native state 
of Jeypoor, on the south-west frontier of Ben- 
gal, distant S.E. from Ryaguddah 29 miles. 
Lat, 19°, long. 88* 62'. 

BUTWA. — A river rising in Nepal, in lat 
26“ 42', long. 87“ 46', on the southern slope of 
the Sub-Himalaya, and, flowing in a southerly 
direction through Nepal for twenty miles, and 
the British district of Pumeah for fifty-four 
miles, it falls into the Mahananda river, a 
tributary of the Ganges, in lat. 25° 46', long. 
87 “ 5(y. 

BUXAR. — A town in the British district of 
Shahaliad, lieut.-gov. of Beogal, situate on the 
right bank of the Ganges. It is a large town, 
and has sevei-al handsome mosques, a large 
and neat bazaar, and some respectable Euro- 
peau bungalows. The fort is still in good 
order, and strong enough to resist any native 
force. 'The view from the summit is very fine. 
Euxar is remarkable iu Indian history for 
having been the scene of the victory gained 
here by Sir Hector Munro over the allied forces 
of Meer Cossim and the vizier of Oude. Munro 
arrived at Buxar from Patna on the 22nd 
October, 1764, and found the enemy intrenched 
before the village, with the Ganges on their 
left. He immediately encam^ked for the night 
beyond range of the enemy’s guns. The 
next morning, about eight o’clock, the enemy 
were found ^vaucing ; preparations were then 
made to receive them, and a general action 
ensued, which lasted abcut three hours, and 
ended in the defeat of the enemy, who relimted 
leisorcly, blowing up several tumbrils and 
magazines of powder as they proceeded. Upon 
an attempt being made by the British to pur- 
sue them, the vizier ordered a bridge of boats 
which had been constructed over a stream two 
miles from the field of battle to be destroyed 
before his rear had passed over, so that 2,000 
were drowned or lost. By this sacrifice, how- 
ever, the remainder of his army was preserved, 
as the En^sh could continue the pursuit no 
farther. The British force amounted to 7,072 
men ; consisting of 857 Europeans, 6,297 sepoys, 
and 918 native cavalry ; also a train of artillery 
and twenty field-pieces. The enemy’s force 
was estimated by some at 60,000, by others at 
only 40,000. Of these 2,000 were left dead on 


BUXEE, in the British district of Silhet, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Barak river, 22 miles S.W. of Silhet. 
Lat. 24“ 37', long. 91* 41'. 

BUXEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the Jellinghee, 30 miles N. of 
Kiabnugur. Lat 28“ 61?, long, 88“ 30'. 

BUXEEPORE, in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Koomar river, 46 miles N.W. 
of Jessore. Lat. 23“ 47', long. 88“ 58'. 

BUXWAHO, in Bundelcund, in the terri- 
tory of Punnafa^ a town on the route from 
Culpee to Jubbulpore, 159 miles S. of the for- 
mer. It has a bazaar, and supplies and water 
are abundant. Lat, 24“ 16', long. 79“ 20'. 

BYANG, in the British district of Balasore, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town five miles S.E. 
of the route from Balasore to Cuttack, 46 
miles S.W. of the former. Lat 20° 66', long. 
86“ 39'. 


BYANGKHOLA. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant N.W. from Khatmandoo 
150 miles. I^t 28“ 39', long. 83“ 9'. 


BYAR RIVER rises in the British district 
of Tirhoot, in lat. 26“ 8', long. 86“ 1', through 
which it flows in a south-easterly direction for 
eighty miles. Crossing from that district into 
tlmt of Mongheer, which it traverses for the 
distance of twenty-five miles, it falls into the 
Ganges in lat. 25° 20', long. 86“ 6'. 


BYDE8SUR, or BIDISSUR.— A town in 
the British district of Pooree, or southern divi- 
sion of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Beo^. It is 
situate at the foot of a steep mountain, at the 
top of which is a plain, to which, before the 
occupation of the district by the British, the 
inhabitants were wont to retire with their 
effects upon any alarm. Distant 32 miles W. 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 22*, long. 85" 86'. 

BYDOOR, in the British district of North 
Oanara, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Mangalore to the port of Coompta, 
70 miles N. of the former, 13“ 52', long. 
74“ 41'. 

BYE DERU, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the river Ravee, 89 miles S.W. of the town 
of L^ore. Lat. 81 “ 10', long. 73“ 45'. 
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BYEITTJRNEE. — A river of OrivA, incon- 
ridereble in size, bat lacred in the Hindoo 
mythology, more especially nt its eonrce, near 
Lobadngga, in Ut. 29^, long. 84° 55'. After 
a course of about two hundred and seventy-five 
miles, it crosses the western boundary oi the 
British district of Cuttacl^ in lat. 21“ S', long. 
86“ 18', and oommnnioating with the Maba- 
Duddee and Bralimnnee, flows through that 
district for seventy miles, for the last ten of 
which it assumes the name of the Dhumrah 
river, when it falls into the Bay of Bengal, in 
lat. 20“ 49', long. 87° 2'. 

BYETURNEE. — A town in Eeunjur, one 
of the petty states on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, distant W. from Balasore 90 miles. 
Lat. 21° 86', long, 86“ 39'. 

BYGHOOL, or BHAGUL. — A river rising 
at the southern base of the Sub-Himalaya, in 
lat. 29“ 6', long. 79“ 46', in the British district 
of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. It holds a southerly course of ISO 
miles, and falls into the Western Ramgunga, 
on the left side, in lat. 27“ 43', long. 79° 40'. 
The route from Bareilly to Pilleebheet crosses 
it by ford eighteen miles north-east of the for- 
mer, At certain periods of the year the stream 
is dammed up, to throw the water over the 
adjacent cultivated grounds, and must then 
be crossed by ferry. 

BYGONBAEEE, in the British district of 
Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the river Brahmapootra, 19 
miles S.E. of Jumalpore. Lat. 24“ 47', long. 
90“ 18'. 

BYJOOA, in the British district of Sarun, 
l\e\it.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Gnnduck, 11 miles S.W, of Bettiah, 
Lat, 26“ 40', long, 84“ 26'. 

BYLA.— See Baila. 

BYNSONT, or BHYSONDAH, in Bundel- 
cund, a petty jagbire, containing an area of 
eight square miles, the patrimony of a Boon- 
dela Rajpoot chief. The population is about 
2,000. This jagheer, comprising twelve vil- 
Iftges, was divided iu 1817 between the original 
j aghiredar and tb e widow of Bherit J eo Chobey . 
The first grant from the East-lndia Company 
took place in 1812, and the deed of partition 
is dat^ in 1817. The estate is now held by 
the son of Chow bey Nowul Kishore, and is 
estimated to yield 9,000 rupees, or 900^. per 
annum. A force of about 136 men is main- 
tained by the jaghiredar. Bynsont, the chief 
town, is iu lat. 25“ 17', long. 80" 63'. 

BYNSROLE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, distant S.W. from Eotah 
22 mUes. Lat. 24° 49', long. 76“ 37'. 

BYNSEORE. — See Banbbobb. 

BYRAGPOOR, in the Britiah district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincee, 
A village on the route, by the Eajpoor leny. 


from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 24 milee W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 26', 
long. 81“ 22'. 

BYRAM GHAT, in the territory of Oude, 
a feny-station on the right bank of the river 
Ghogra, and abreast of the town of Nawanb* 
Gnnj, sitaate on the left bank, on the route 
from Lucknow to Sekrora, 19 miles N.E. of 
the former, 87 S.W, of the latter. Lat. 27“ 8', 
long. 81“ 28'. 

BYEAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ailygurh 
cantonment to Moradabad, and 16 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 28“ 7', long. 78“ 13'. 

BYRAMPORE, in the British district of 
Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
southern boun&ry of the district, 40 miles S. 
of Jessore, Lat. 22“ 37', long, 89“ 20'. 

BYRAN DROOG. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Mysore, distant N.E. from Seringa- 
patam 66 miles. Lat. 13“ 6', long. 77“ 13'. 

BYRAT. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
.Teypoor, distant N.E. from Jeypoor 41 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 27', long. 76“ 14'. 

j BY REE, — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, distant S.E. from Jeypoor 50 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 17', long. 76“ 14'. 

BYRIAH.— See Baibea. 

BYROD, in the Rajpoot territory of Alwur, 
a small town on the route from Delhi to Mhow, 
and 32 miles S.W. of the former. It is situate 
at the southern extremity of a ridge of hills, 
among which the road winds to the N.E., and 
is in consequence roogh and much cut up 
with ravines. There is a bazaar in the town, 
and water is obtainable from wells. Lat. 
27“ 66', long. 76“ 27'. 

BYRONDA, in Malwa, a town in the native 
state of Bhopal, distant S. from Bhopal 40 
miles. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 77“ 16'. 

BYRUMPOOE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajapoor ferry 
from Allahabad to Banda, and 43 miles W. of 
the former city. Lat. 25“ 24', long. 81“ 12'. 

BYSAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, distant N, from Hyderabad 
128 miles. Lat. 19“ 7', long. 78“ 1'. 

BYZAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant W. from 
Aurungabad 40 miles. Lat. 19“ 66', long. 
74“ 4r. 

BYZNATH, in Knmaon, a vlU^e with a 
Hindoo temple of considen^le celebrity, in a 
valley about twenty-two miles north of Aimora. 
Byznath is situate on the left bank of the 
Gaomuttee, which lower down joins the Suijoo, 
a principal feeder of the Ealee. Elevation 
above the sea 3,800 feet. Lat. 29“ 64', long. 
79“ 89'. 
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CABEGHERRY, in the BritiBli district of 
Kellore, president^ of Madras, a town 50 miles 
S.W. from Ongole, 36 miles N.W. of Nellore. 
Lat. 14” 68', long, 79” 46'. 

CABOSSA, in the Mergui Archipelago, “ a 
moderately high island, having a small islet or 
rock near it on the north side." It is one of 
the first of the cluster met with on approach- 
ing Mergui from the north-west. Lat. 12° 48', 
long. 97” 68'. 

CACHAR.-— A British district of Eastern 
India, presidency of Bengal, bounded on the 
north by the Nowgong division of Assam ; on 
the east by Munneepoor; on the south by 
independent Tipperah ; and on the west by 
Jynteaand Silhet. It extends from lat. 24” 13' 
to 25” 60', and from long. 92” 24' to 93“ 28', 
and is 110 miles in length from north to south, 
and sixty-five in breadth. The district is tra- 
versed by a navigable river, the Barak, flowing 
in a westerly direction, and receiving in its 
course the Juru and other tributaries. Tigers 
infest the plains to a serious extent, and large 
rewards are offered by government for their 
destmction. The principal crops are coffee 
and sugar. Large tracts are covered by the 
mulberr}'. Upon the death of Xishen Chun- 
der, in 1813, his brother, Rajah Govind Chun- 
der, succeeded to the chief power in Cachar. 
Subsequently the province became the arena 
of contention between the princes of the neigh- 
bouring principality of Munneepoor, one of 
whom, Gumbeer Singh, obtaining the ascend- 
ancy, expelled the reigning prince. Cachar 
was afterwards invaded by the Burmese, who 
in their turn were expelled by the British, 
when the legitimate rajah, Govind Chunder, 
was restored, and bis country placed under 
British protection. This took place in 1824, 
Govind Chunder’s authority was, however, 
resisted in the northern part of the province 
by Toola Ram Seenaputtee ; and with a view 
to the speedy pacification of his dominions, the 
rajah was induced to assign to that individual 
the hilly tracts of which he was already in 
possession. In 1830 Govind Chunder was 
assassinated ; and there being no descendants, 
either lineal or adopted, Cachar lapsed to the 
British, who conferred a portion upon the rajah 
of Munneepore, and annexed the remainder to 
their own dominiona. Toola Ram Senaput- 
tee’s territory has subsequently lapsed to the 
British. 

CADAVAUD, or CAR WAR, in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency of 
Madras, a ruined city on the south side of the 
estoai^ of the Cauly Naddy, “ a very wide and 
deep inlet of the sea. The passage into it is 
intricate, but at the height of tbe tide contains 
twenty-five feet water." Outside the river’s 
mouth is Carwar Bay, a roadstead sheltered by 
islets, called by our sailors Oyster Books, but 


by the natives Coormagur, and having depths 
from four to seven &thomi. At the south 
side of the bay the shelter is best, and the 
bottom is of soft mud ; and running from that 
part is a small but safe cove, with a bottom of 
soft mud, where Indiamen used formerly to 
careen. This town was once an important 
place of commerce, where the East-India Com- 
pany had a factory in the year 1663, from 
which a contribution was levied in the year 
1665 by Sevajee, the renowned founder of the 
Mahratta sway. During the time that it was 
subject to Hyder All and his son Tippoo, it 
progressively fell into its present ruinous state. 
Distance direct from Goa, S.E., 60 miles ; from 
Bombay, S.E., 295; from Bangalore, N.W., 
260. Lat. 14” 60', long. 74“ 16'. • 

OAKAJA. — A town in the native state of 
Odeipoor, on the south-west frontier of Bens^ 
distant N.E. from Odeipoor 35 miles. lAt. 
22” 68', long. 83” 49'. 

CAKSA, in the British district of Ban- 
coorah, liout.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate on 
the line of railway from Calcutta to Ranee- 
gunje, 26 miles S.B. of the latter. Lat. 
23” 26', long. 87° 80*. 

CALAHANDY. — One of the hill zemin- 
daries belonging to a K-hoond rajah, bounded 
on the north-west by the petty state of Patna^ 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal ; on the 
east by that of Boad, the independent hill 
tribes of Cuttack, and by the potty hill state of 
Jeypoor, which also bounds it on the south- 
west ; and on the west by Berar and Keriall. 
It lies between lat. 1 9” 3' — 20” 30', and long. 
82” 49'— 83“ eOi' ; is 105 miles in lenrth from 
north to south, and forty-six in breadth. 

CALAS'TRY, in the British district of 
North Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the right bank of the river Somamooky, 
60 miles N.W. of Madras. Ijat. 13° 45', long. 
79” 47'. 

CALCATJD, in the British district of Tin- 
nevelly, presidency of Madras, a town 16 miles 
S.W. from Tinnevelly, 40 miles E. of Trivan- 
drum. Lat. 8“ 32', long. 77“ 36'. 

CALCUTTA, — The principal place of the 
presidency of Bengal, and the metropolis of 
British India. It is situate on tbe left biuak 
of the river Hoogly, a branch of the Ganges, 
regarded by Hindoos as the continuation of the 
sacred stream, and is distant by the river’s 
course about a hundred miles from the sea. 
Its extent along the river-bank from north to 
south is about four miles and a half, and its 
breadth fium thence to the Circular Road 
measures about a mile and a half ; the entire 
site, which comprises an area of nearly eight 
square miles, being inclosed between the river 
and the line of the old intrenchment known as 
the Mahratta Ditch, This clrcumvaUation, 
now almost obliterated, was intended as a 
defence againit the i|iour8i<His of the Mah- 
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TKttas, and was oommenoed in 1 742, It issued 
from the river od the north, and proceeding in 
an easterly course for the distance of half a 
mile, curved to the south-east, in which direc- 
tion it was carried for about three miles and a 
half, when, taking a south-westerly direction, 
it was desired again to commnnicate with the 
river, and ^ub entirely to invest the dty on the 
land side. The section of the ditch at the 
south-western angle was, however, never com- 
pleted. Beyond the Mahratta Ditch, running 
parallel with the present Circular Koad, the 
environs of Calcutta are studded with nume- 
rous suburbs, the principal of which are Chit- 
pore, on the north ; Nundenbagh, Bahar-Sim- 
Uh, Seoldah, Bntally, and Ballygunge, on the 
east and south-east ; and Bhowaneepore, Alli- 
pore, and Kidderpore, on the south. On the 
opposite side of the river lie the villages of 
Srobpore, Howrah, and Sulkea, containing the 
salt-goUhs or warehouses of the government, 
and several extensive manufactories, but de- 
pending for their prosperity chiefly upon their 
dockyaiHs and ship-building establishments. 
The approach to Calcutta by the river from 
the sea is marked by a series of elegaut mau- 
sions at Garden Reach, surrounded by lawns 
which descend to the water’s edge, Off this 
point ancboi^e is afforded to the magnificent 
steamers plying between Suez and Calcutta, by 
means of which the semi-monthly communica- 
tion with Europe is carried on. A little to the 
north of Garden Reach are situate the wvem- 
ment dockyards ^ above these, the canal desig- 
nated Tolly’s Nullah forms a junction with 
the river. To this succeeds the arsenal, and 
still higher np is Fort William. From this 
point the appearance of Calcutta becomes grand 
and imposing, Heber, writing thirty years 
ago, describes the scene from the fort as 
striking, “having on the left the Hoogly, with 
its forest of masts and sails seen through the 
stems of R double row of trees. On the right 
is the district called Cbowringhee, lately a mere 
scattered suburb, but now almost a.s closely 
built as, and very little less extensive than Cal- 
cutta. In front is the Esplanade, containing 
the Town Hall, the Government House, and 
many handsome private dwelling^, the whole so 
like some parts of Petersburg that it was hardly 
possible to fiwicy myself anywhere else, ” Above 
tlie Esplanade, on the river-bank, is Chand- 
paul Gi^ut, the principal landing-place of the 
city ; and from this point a noble strand ex- 
tends northward^ along which are many fine 
l)uildii]gB, including toe Custom-house, the 
New Mint, and other government offices. 
Many ghauts, or landing-places, communicate 
with various parts of wie town, and finally 
the Circiilar Canal bounds the metropolis at 
its northern extremity, and separates it from 
the suburb of Chitpore. A line intersecting 
the city eastward from Bebee Ross Ghaut, 
on the river-bank, to the Upper Circular Road, 
may bo regarded as the boundary between the 
native and the European divisions ; the north- 
ern portion including the area approj>riated to 


the native population, and the eouthera com- 
prehending the space occupied by the European 
community. One point of difference, however, 
observable in the two localities is, that a oou- 
aiderable part of the European division is in- 
habited by “ natives, chiOTy Mussulmans and 
the lower castes of Hindoos, while very few 
Christians have their abode in the native 
qaarter.” In this last-mentioned division the 
streets, as in most oriental towns, are narrow, 
though the houses of the wealthier classes are 
lofty. Some few are built in the form of a 
hollow square, with an area of from fifty to a 
hundred feet each way, which, when lighted 
up on the occasion of festivals, has a handsome 
appearance. The other divisioD is European 
iu character and appearance, as well as in 
population. It has its city and its court end, 
the one intersected by several noble streets, 
and the other adorned with the residences of 
government tnncLionariea and opulent mer- 
chants. In this latter quarter, which is called 
Chowringhee, the houBoa are constructed in 
the Grecian style of building, ornamented with 
spacious verandahs ; and from their imposing 
exterior Calcutta has not unusually been dig- 
nified by the appellation of “The City of 
Palaces.” Between Chowringhee and the 
river an extensive space intervenes, designated 
the Elsplanade, on which is situate Fort Wil- 
liam, This fort is stated to surpass every other 
in India iu etieugth and regul^ty. Its form, 
is octagonal, five of its sides being landward, 
and three facing the river. Its foundations 
were laid by Clive, who commenced the works 
soon after the battle of Plasaey ; and its com- 
pletion dates from the year 1773. The fort 
mounts 619 gpina. Owing to its brackish 
chaiacter, the water of the river is generally 
unfit for general use, and the chief dependence 
for a wholesome supply of this necessary of 
life rests upon artifici^ tanks, which obtain 
their stores from the periodical rains. The 
number of these reservoirs, public and private, 
which have been constructed iu various parts 
of the city, amounts to 1,043. Fifteen of 
them are public tanks. The largest and best 
of this class is situate in Tank Square, and is 
replenished from the river during the freshes, 
in the month of September, when the water is 
sweet to the sea ; the majority of the remainder 
are filled during the rains. The supply re- 
quired for watering the streets, and other pur- 
poses, is raised from the river by means of a 
steam-engine. Attempts have been made, 
from time to time, to obtain water by boring 
through the strata in search of subterranean 
springs, but none were reached at a depth of 
481 feet ; and at this point the boring opera- 
tions terminated. 

No accurate census of the population ap- 
pears to have been taken until the year 1850. 
Various estimates were made from time to 
time, differing widely from each other, and 
bearing in no instance even a toleraUe 
approximation to the truth. According to 
the census of May, 1850, taken by order of 
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ihe chief magistrate^ the population is as 
follows : — 

Europeans 

Eurasians (progeny of white! 
fothers and native mothers) J 

Americans 

Chinese 

Asiatics 

Hindoos 

Mahomedans 


413,182 

The number of residences amounts to 62,565; 
consisting of 5,950 one-storied houses, 6,438 
of two stories, 721 of three, ten of four, and 
one of five stories ; and 49,445 huts. Among 
the public buildings are the Government 
House, erected by the Marquis Wellesley in 
1804, at a cost of 130,000/. ; the Town Hall 
on the Esplanade, built in the Doric style of 
architecture ; the Supreme Court of Judica- 
ture ; the Madrissa and Hindoo colleges ; La 
Martini fere, an institution in which twenty 
boys and thirty girls are educated from funds 
bequeathed by General Claude Martin, origi- 
nally a common soldier in the French array, 
but subsequently a major-general in the East- 
India Company’s service ; Metcalfe Hall, 
erected by sulwcription, as a public testimonial 
of the estimation in which the character of the 
late Lord Metcalfe was held by the population 
of Calctitta ; the Ochterlony Monument, raised 
in honour of Sir David Ochterlony, and de- 
signed in the Saracenic style, to mark the 
friendly feeling which the general always 
showed towards the followers of the Prophet. 
At the south-west angle of the fort is a ghat, 
erected to perpetuate the memory of James 
Prinsep, one of the most eminent men of his 
age ; and at a short distance from it is the 
monument commemorative of the victories of 
Maharajpore and Punniar, constructed from 
the cannon captured on those fields. There 
are also the rooms of the Asiatic Society, an 
institution founded in 1784 by Sir William 
Jones ; St. Paul’s Cathedral, recently erected, 
through the exertions and munificence of 
P.isbop Wilson, aided by the grant of 15,000Z. 
from the East-India Company ; the Scotch 
church in Tank Square ; Writers’ Buildings 
in the same locality ; and the theatre in Park 
Street, Chowringhee. In Calcutta are also 
located the Bank of Bengal, the Union Bank, 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce. On 
the opposite side of the river, and facing 
Garden Reach, is Bishop’s College, situate to 
the north of the Botanical Gardena. This 
institution was founded for the purpose of 
instructing native youths and others in the 
doctrine and discipline of Christianity, in order 
to their becoming preachers, catechists, and 
schoolmasters, under the Society for the Pio- 
p^gation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. The 
Hindoos have 167 buildings devoted to their 
religion; the Mahomedans 74, There is also 
a Chinese temple. Other religious denomina- 


tions, holding a faith and praotiring worship 
more or less pure, have also places of assem- 
blage. The Jews have a synagogue ; there ta 
one Greek and one Armenian church, three 
Baptist chapels, and two belouging to lude- 
pendents not Baptists ; while the adherents to 
the Church of Rome have five. Of the places 
of worship connected with the national churches, 
the Church of England has eight, the Estab- 
lished Church of Jutland one, and the Free 
Church of the latter country one. Among the 
charitable institutions are St. James’ Schools, 
instituted by Bishop Middleton ; the European 
Female Orphan Asylum, established for the 
education of female European orphans ; the 
Benevolent Institution, designed for the in- 
struction of indigent Christian children ; the 
Free School and Church ; the Church Mis- 
sionaiy Almshonses ; the Leper Asylum ; and 
the Greneral Assembly's Institution. About 
three miles below Calcutta are situate the 
Botanical Gardens, occupying the north-west 
bank of the Hoogly at Garden Reach. These 
gardens were established in the latter part of 
the last centuiy, for the purpose of improving 
the botanical productions of India and pro- 
moting the interchange of plants with other 
countries. 

The highest spring tide in the Hoogly at 
Calcutta, between the Ist November, 1844, 

I and the 80th Novemlwr, 1847, appears to have 
occurred on the 28th August, 1847, when it 
rose twenty-three feet and a quarter above 
the silt of the entrance-dock at Kidderpore. 
Under the influence of storms and burrioanes, 
the tide in the Hoogly has occasionally greatly 
exceeded its ordinary level. An instance oo* 
curred on the ‘20th and 2 Ist May, 1833, when 
the. embankments of the river were destroyed, 
and great devastation ensued. In the be- 
ginning of March the river is at its lowest ; 
and the fireshes are at their height in September, 
when the tides are scarcely visible, and the 
river-water is sweet to the sea. Should there 
be any foundation for the suspicion that the 
channel of the Hoogly is gradually silting uj), 
and will ultimately cease to be navigable, it 
has been suggested that the river Mutwal, 
flowing about twenty-five miles more to the 
eastward, is well calculated to supply its place, 
and might be connected with Calcutta by a 
ship-canal or railway. The most elevated part 
of Calcutta is in Clive Street, where it is 
thirty feet above the sea-level at low water. 
Immediately opposite Clive Street and the 
Custom-house, but on the opposite bank of the 
river, and in the suburb of Howrah, is the 
terminus of the East-India Railway. At this 
point the width of the river barely exceeds 
that of the Thames at Waterloo Bridge, and a 
ferry has been found to suffice for the main- 
tenance of the more limited communication 
which has hitherto subsisted between the city 
and its western suburbs. But a different 
state of things is about to spring up. A section 
of the railway has been o^en^, and a stream 
of population daily pours into Calcutta, while 
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Another eeeke ^[reea from the city ; and a leee 
tedious mode of croesing the riTer has been 
found indispensable. Ba^waya and a ferry are 
not linka of the same chain. The latter is to 
give way, and ite place is to be shortly occu- 
pied by a enhetantial bridge thrown over the 
river Hoogly in the immediate vicinity of the 
terminus. A company has been formed for 
the purpose of providing the chief cities of 
India with gas. Calcutta is to be the starting- 
point for its operations ; and it may be con- 
fidently expected that a very brief period will 
be permitted to elapse before the present 
defective system of lighting the city with oil- 
lamps is entirely superseded. The meau tem- 
perature at Calcutta is about 66° in January, 
69° in February, 80° in March, 85° in April 
and May, 83° in June, 81° in July, 82° in 
August and September, 79° in October, 74° in 
Noveniljer, and 66° in December. The annual 
fell of rain during six years, commencing with 
1830, averaged sixty-four inches. In 1852 an 
act was passed, authorizing an assessment on 
the owners of houses and landed proprietors, 
and directing the appointment of commis- 
sioners, to elected by the rate-payers, to 
apply the proceeds in cleansing, improving, and 
embellishing the town. 

Calcutta owes its origin to Governor Char- 
nock, who transferred the Company’s factory 
from the town of Hoogly to the opposite side 
cf the river. In 1700, certain villages, occu- 
pying the site whereon Calcutta now stands, 
were assigned to the Company, in recognition 
of a present made by them to Azim, a son of 
Aurungzebe. They were forthwith fortified, 
and the new British settlement, in compliment 
to the then reigning king of England, received 
the rmme of Fort William. Calcutta was the 
name of one of the villages transferred ; and 
hence the appellation by which the capital of 
British India has since been known : thus 
humble was its origin in the last year of the 
seventeenth century. At the commencement 
of the succeeding century, it was the place 
whence strangers from a far- distant country 
gave law to a large part of India, and half a 
century more brought the entire country under 
their control. For a long period no one ei- 

f iected such a result, and circumstances gave 
ittle promise of it. In 1756, Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah, the then soubahdar or nawaub of Bengal, 
whose hatred of the English was extreme, 
having captured the English fectory at Cossim- 
bazar, proceeded to attack Calcutta, which, 
little prepared for such an assault, and aban- 
doned by some who ou^^bt to have been fore- 
most in its defence, yielded after two days’ 
siege. The Company’s servants of course 
beauhe prisoners of war, and were treated 
with a degree of barbarity hardly to be ex- 
pected from such a ruler as was the soubahdar 
of !^ngal. It will be nnnecessaiy to give 
details ; the horrors of the Black-hole have 
obtained a place in Indian histoiy, which will 
not allow of their being forgotten. Vengeance, 
however, followed from Madras, though some- 


what tardily. Clive had just arrived there 
from England, and on him happily devolved 
the duty of commanding the force despatched 
for the recovery of Calcutta, it being no less 
happily aided by a squadrou under the com- 
mand of Admiral Watson. Calcutta waa re- 
taken, and peace with the soubahdar restored. 
The disputes between the English and French, 
however, caused the renewal of war not long 
after, and the well-known battle of Plassey 
terminated in a manner fetal to the hopes of 
the Boubabdar. From this time the English 
continued to increase in power and inflnenoe. 
In 1766 the emperor of Delhi oonferred upon 
the East-India Company the dewanny of the 
three provinces of ^ngal, Behar, and Orissa. 
The duties of dewanny consisting in the collec- 
tion and management of the revenues, the gift 
of the dewanny was substantially the gift of 
the proviuces. Thus did this part of India 
become absolutely British, and in this manner 
originated that mighty empire which in less 
than ninety years has been matured into that 
which it is now seen to be. Calcutta la in 
lat. 22° 34', long. 88° 25'. 

CALICUT, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, a seaport town. It is situate on the open 
beach, there being neither river nor haven, and 
ships must anchor in the open sea ; large ones 
two or three miles from land, in five or six 
fathoms water; smaller ones within a rocky 
bank abreast of the town, having on it three 
fethonis water. Formerly a place of great im- 
portance, few vestiges of its grandeur remain. 
The successors of the Tamuri rajah or zamorin, 
who once lived here in great splendour, are no 
longer independent princes, but stipendiaries 
of the East-India Company. The haven, said 
to have been once capacious, has been filled 
up by drifted sand. It was visited by Vazoo 
de Gama in 1498, being the first place in India 
touched at, cither by him or any other Euro- 
pean navigator. It then contained many 
stately buildings, especially a Brahminic^ 
temple, not inferior to the greatest monastery 
in Portugal. In 1510, the Portugese, com- 
manded by Albuquerque, landed, burned the 
town, and plundered the palace of the zamorin, 
who, however, rallying his followers, put them 
to flight, and made them sail away, having 
suffered heavy loss. In 1518 the zamorin 
concluded a peace with the Portuguese, and 
permitted them to build a fort, or rather a 
fortified fectory here. In 1616 the English East- 
India Company established a factory at Calicut. 

According to native tradition and accounts, 
a prince <^ed Cheruman, having divided 
Malabar among the ancestors of the present 
chieftains, had nothing remaining to bestow 
on Tamuri, from whom desoeud^ the chief 
whom the Portuguese found in p<^eBsion. 
Thereupon he gave that personage bis sword, 
“ with all the territory in which a cock crow- 
ing at a small temple here could be heard. 
This formed the original dominions of the Ts^ 
muri, and was called Golicodu, or the Cock- 
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crowing.” Notwithstandingthia scanty doTnain, 
the Tamnii rajah or zamorin became by fer 
the most powerful chieftain of Malabar ; and 
the family enjoyed great pro^rity until the 
Mysorean invasion of the country, in 1766, 
when the individual who was zamorin at that 
j^ctnre, having endeavoured to propitiate 
Hyder Ali by submission, but finding, sub- 
sequently, that DO reliance could be placed on 
that unprincipled adventurer, barricaded his 
house, fired it, and perished in the flames. 
Calicut, having with other parts of Malabar 
cast off the yoke of Hydor, was, in 1778, re- 
conquered by the Mysorean ruler, whose forces 
were, however, in 1782, driven out by the 
British. Tippoo Sultan retook the place in 
1789, and treated the inhabitants with a 
studied and detestable cruelty, thus described 
by Bartolomeo, who was then in the vicinity ; — 
“ He was preceded by 30,000 barbarians, who 
butchered every person who came in their way, 
and by his heavy cannon, under the command 
of General Laity, at the head of a regiment of 
artillery. Then followed Tippoo Sultan him- 
eelf, riding on an elephant, and behind marched 
another corps, consisting of 30,000 men also. 
The manner in which ho behavo<l to the in- 
habitants of Calicut was horrid. A great part 
of them, both male aud female, were hung. 
He first tied up the mothers, and tlien sus- 
pended the children from their necks. The 
cruel tyrant caused several Christians and 
heathens to be brought out naked, and made 
fast to the feet of his elephants, which were 
then obliged to drag them about till their 
limbs fell in pieces from their Lodios.” Such 
of the men as were not immediately massacred, 
whether Erahmiuists or Christians, were forci- 
bly subjected to the initiatory rite of Ma- 
homedanism, or at best had the option of sub- 
mitting thereto or being hanged. The foreign 
merchants and factors were expelled ; and with 
the view of utterly ruining it, the cocoanut- 
troes and sandal-trees in the adjoining country 
were cut down, and the pepper-vines tom up 
by the roots. The city was almost comj)letely 
demolished, and most of the materials taken 
to Nellura, six miles to the south-eastward, 
where they were used to build a fort and town 
called by Tippoo Sultan, Furruckabad, or 
Fortunate Town, “a fancy,” says Colonel 
Wilks, '' which afterwards nearly proved fatal 
to his troops, by leaving them the choice of a 
ruin or an unfinished work as points of retreat 
and rendezvous,” In the latter part of 1790, 
the Mysorean force, having been concentrated 
in the neighbourhood of Calicut, was attacked 
^ a British detachment commanded by Colonel 
Hartley, and totally defeated ; Tippoo s general 
was made prisoner with 900 of his men, and 
1,500 more laid down their arms at the for- 
tunate town,” whither they had been pursued 
by the conquerors. Under the treaty con- 
clnded in 1792, which deprived Uppoo of half 
his dominions, Calicut fell to the share of the 
£ast-India Company, and was formally incor- 
porated with the British dominions. After 
2 A 


this event the scattered survivors of the ^pu* 
lation returned and rebuilt their dwelling; 
and Buchanan, at tiie time of his visit in 1800, 
found the number of houses considerable, and 
the prosjjerity and population rapidly on the 
increase. Distance fix>m Bombay, S.K, 566 
miles ; Mangalore, 8.E., 130 ; Cannanore, 
S.F., 50 i Cochin, N. W., 96 ; Bangalore, 
8.W., 170 ; Madras, a W., 385. Lat. 11" 16', 
long. 76“ 60'. 

CALIMERE POINT.— A headland, form- 
ing the south-eastern extremity of the British 
district of Tanjore. It is low, and covered 
with cocoanut-trees,” Distant 60 miles a of 
Tranqueliar. Lat. 10“ 17', long. 79“ 66'. 

CALLIAN DROOG, in the British district 
of Bellaiy, presidency of Modpui, a town six 
miles W. of the route from Madras to Bellary, 
41 miles a of the latter. Lat. 14“ 84', long. 
77^ 9'. 

CALLIANEE, in the British district of 
Taimah, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the line of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, distant 28 miles N.E. of Bombay. 
Lat. 19“ 14', long. 78" 12'. 

CALLIAUD, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Cannanore to Seringapatam, 20 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat 12" 1', long. 
76“ 40'. 

CALLINGER.— Soe Kalleinjdb. 

CALLWA, in the British district of Kor- 
nool, presidency of Madras, a town 19 miles 
S.E. of Kuniool, 90 miles N.W. of Cuddapah. 
Lat. 15“*88', long. 78“ 16'. 

CALPANNEE, in the British district of 
Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left bank of the Goggot river, 30 miles N.W. 
of Rungpore. Lat. 26" 1', long. 89“. 

CALPEE, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a town on the right 
bank of the Jumna. The channel of the river 
is here a mile and a half wide ; bat during the 
dry season the width of the stream, which then 
flows under the right bank, is only half a mile, 
the remainder of the bed being a heavy sand. 
The town, situate among rugg^ ravines, is in 
general meanly built, the houses being chiefly 
of mud, though some of a better kind are (rf 
kunkur or calcareous conglomerate, A small 
fort is situate between the river and town, 
above which its elevation is about fifty fwt. 
The site of the fort is naturally strong, naving 
on all sides precipitous ravines, but the works 
are weak and ill-contrived, and could not resist 
a serious attack. So slight is the opinion 
entertained by the natives of the strength of 
the place, that in 1826, a zemindar m the 
vic-initv, arming his tenants and labourers to 
tbo iiunibor of about 600 men, attempted to 
take it, in the hope of carrying off a consider- 
able treasure there, belonging to the British 
authorities. The attempt was, however, de- 
feated, with the loss of a few lives on the side 
of the assailants, aitd the zemindar taken 
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pttaoDer. Cftlpe« was formerly a more con 
adorable place than at present, and had n 
min t ; now ite principal boeineu is the receipt 
of the cotton of Bnnoleound, to be transmitt^ 
by the Jumna to the lower provinces. Efforts 
have not been wanting on the part of the 
government to extend the cultivation of the 
American species of cotton to this part of 
India, but the exfieriments were unsuccessful. 
Paper is manufactured here, and the rebning 
of sugar carried on to such perfection, that the 
natives boeat, with some reason, that it is the 
finest in the world, and so pure, as to resemble 
the diamond in appearance. It is, however, 
too high-priced to l>e in general demand. The 
temperature of the atmosphere during the 
hot winds in the early part of summer is very 
groat, probably in consequence of the stagna- 
tion of air in ine deep, narrow ravines, and the 
powerful radiation from the calcareous rocks 
inclosing them. The population in 1853, as 
ascertained by actual enumeration, amounted 
to 21,812. Calpee is recorded to have l)een 
founded by Basdeo or Vasudeva, who reigned 
at Cambay from the year 830 to 400. The 
IdusBuhnans took it in 1196, under the conduct 
of Kutbuddin Aibuk, the viceroy of Muhani- 
mud, the sovereign of Ghor ; and in ].')27 it 
passed, by surrender, from the Patan dynasty 
of Delhi to Balxir. On the dissolution of the 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invasion of 
AFuned Shah Doorance in 1701, it appears to 
Fiave been in the hands of the Mahrattas, from 
whom, in 1778, it was taken by the British, 
but Bubeequontly rolinquishwl by them. It 
was transferred to tlie Eaet-Tndia Company in 
1802 by the Pcishwa, uuder the treaty of Bas- 
sein ; but Nana Govind Rao, the jaghiredar of 
Jaloun, who possessed tlie place, assuming an 
attitude hostile to the British government, 
Caljiee was besieged <>n the 4th December, 

1 808, and, after a few hours’ resistance, yielded. 
By 8ul)«equent engagement in 1806, Nana 
Govind Rao surrendered all claim on Caljieo 
to tlio East-India Company. Distance S.E, 
from Agm 130 miles, S.W. from Cawnpore 46, 
N.W. from Allahabad 163, N.W. from Cal- 
cutta C48. Lat. 26“ 7', long. 79° 48'. 
CALPEE.— See Kulpke. 

CALVENTURA ISLANDS, off the coast 
of Arracan, consist of two divisions. The 
centre of these groups is about lat. 16° 63', 
long. 94° 20'. 

CAMAPURAM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancoro, in political connection 
with the presidency of Madras, distant N. 
from Quilon 30 miles. Lat. 9“ 18', long. 
76° 30'. 

CAMBAY. — An ancient city, the capital of 
a small compact territory in the province ot 
Guzerat, comprehended between the rivers 
Myhee and Saburmutty on the east and west, 
and bounded by the Britiah collectorate of 
Kaira on the north, and the Gulf of Cambay 
on the south. The district extends from lat. 
22° 9' to 22“ 41', and from long, 72“ 20' to 


73° S', and contains an area of about 600 square 
miles. The population is 87,000. It is nodor 
the political superintendence of the govern- 
ment of Bombay. The city is situate at the 
bead of the gulf of the same name, on the 
north or right side of the estuary of the river 
Myhee, here having from two to four fathoms 
water, and a tide so rapid, that if a vessel take 
the ground, it must inevitably overset This 
decayed city is now only three miles in cir- 
cumference, surrounded by a brick wall per- 
forated for musketry, flanked with fifty-two 
irregulai’ towers, without fosse or esplanade ; 
the works are out of repair, and the cannon of 
the towers of little coDsequence. The palace 
of the nawaub is in good repair, but built in a 
style of architecture little attractive to the eye 
of taste. The Jumna Mosseid, or principal 
mosque, a handsome building, was formerly a 
Brahminical temple, and was converted to its 
present purpose when the MusBulmans subju- 
gated Guzerat. 

Cambay was formerly a place of great trade, 
and Tieffenthaler in 1751 reckoned seventy 
vessels at anchor here. It was long celebrated 
for its manulactures of chintz, silk, and gold 
stuffs ; but when the place was visited by 
Forlies, the weavers were few and poor, and no 
merchants or traders of consequence, except 
the English brokers, were to be found there. 

I Its decline is attributed partly to the op- 
jiression of the nawaub, and partly to the fact 
of access to it by water having become more 
difficult. It, however, still h.as some celebrity 
for agates, cornelians, and onyxes, which are 
wrought into a great variety ol ornaments. 
The best agates and cornelians are found in 
peculiar strata, about tbiriy feet below the 
surface, in a small tract among the Rajpeepla 
hills, on the banks of the Nerbudda. They 
are not met with in any other part of Guzerat, 
and are generally cut and polished in Cambay. 

I Tlie following account of the processes to which 
I they are subjected is given by a writer of the 
latter part of the last century: — “On being 
taken from their native bed, they are exposed 
to the heat of the sun for two years (the longer 
they remain in that situation, the brighter and 
deeper will be the colour of the stone) ; fire is 
sometimes substituted for the solar ray, but 
with less effect, as the stones frequency crack, 
and seldom acquire a brilliant lustre. After 
liaviog undergone this process, they are boiled 
for two days, and sent to the manu&oturers at 
Cambay. The agates are of different hues '. 
those generally called oomebans are black, 
white, and r^, in shades from the palest 
yellow to the deepest scarlet." Cambay is a 
very ancient plaoei, and has had a variety of 
names at different periods. “Its last tran- 
sition was to Cambayetor Khmnhavati," the 
origin of which name is ascribed to a tradition 
too trivial to be mentioned. After the erection 
of the Mussulman kingdom of Guzerat, at the 
close of the fourteenth century, it became the 
principal place of the surrounding district. 
Early in the sixteenth century it appears to 
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have been a remarkably well-built city, in a 
fertile country, filled with merobanta of all 
nations, and with artisans and manu&ctarers 
like those of Flanders, The present nawaub 
of Cambay is a descendant of Momin Khan, 
the second of that name, who was chief of 
Cambay in 1746, and who, about ten years 
afterwards, seiz^ upon Ahtnedahad, from 
which, however, ^r sustaining a long siege, 
he was expelled by the Mabrattas, That 
marauding nation established in Cambay, as 
in varjous other places, their claim to ohouth. 
This tribute seems to have been a subfeot of 
dispute between theOuicowar and the Feishwa, 
the latter of whom, however, suooeeded in 
appropriating it ; but by the treaty of Bassein 
it was ceded to the East-India Company. The 
Company are also entitled to half the customs- 
duties of the port. The revenue of the nawaub 
is estimated at 8,00,000 Company’s rupees, or 
80,000/. The Company’s tribute was rated in 
the schedule annexed to the treaty at 60,000 
rupees, or 6,000/., and their share of the cus- 
toms realized in 1825 34,096 rupees, or 8,409/. 
The military establishment of the nawaub 
oonsists of 1,700 peons and horsemen, who 
are employed indiscriminately in revenue, 
police, and miscellaneous duties ; a few pieces 
of ordnance complete the return of military 
strength. Tbo city of Camlxiy is distant from 
Bombay, N., 230 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 
52; from Mliow, W., 202. Lat. 22“ 18', long. 
72“ 39'. 

CAMBAY, GULF OF, extends between 
lat. 21'— 22° 10', long. 71“ .^0'— 72° 40', having 
a length from north to south of about eighty 
miles, and a breadth, on an average, of twenty- 
five. It is shallow, and abounds in shoals and 
sand banks. Numerous and con.siderable rivers 
flow into it. Of those, the Kaburmutteo, run- 
ning in a south-westerly direction from tlic 
Aravulli Mountains, enters the gulf at its 
head, in lat. 22° 10', long. 72° 23' ; the Myhee, 
flowing from the same range, and having a 
direction south-westerly, enters the gulf in 
nearly the same latitude as the former river, 
but more to the east. Lower down, and also 
on the east side, in lat. 21° 33', the gulf re- 
ceives the great river Nerbudda ; still lower 
down, on the same side, in lat, 21° 3', the 
Taptoe ; and on the west side the less consider- 
able streams of the Gooma, Oolowtee, Gelya, 
and Setroonjee, flowing from Kattywar. 'Die 
tides, which are very high, rising upwards of 
thirty feet, rush in with great rapidity, causing 
much danger to shipping ; and this hazard is 
greatly increased by the continually shifting 
shoals, caused by the frequent inundations of 
the rivers. It is, however, an important inlet, 
being the channel bv which the abundant and 
valuable produce of central Guzerat, and the 
districts of Ahmedabad and Broach, is exported. 

CAMROOP, — ^A British distric^ one of the 
divisions of Lower Assam. It lies between 
IM, 25° 47'— 26° 39', loug. 90° 40'— 92° 10' ; is 
ninety-two miles in long^ from eiist to w^. 


and fifty-two in breadth ; and contains an area 
of 2,788 square miles, with a population of 
800,000. Limestone has been reoently found 
in the Banska Dooar, within this district. 
The discovery is regarded as important, and 
experimental measures for testing its quality 
are in progress, under the authority of the 
govanunent. 

CAMTJX»AP00R, in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the right bank of the river Pennar, 13 milea 
N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 36', long. 78° 43'. 

CAN AGON. — A town in the Portuguese 
territory of Goa, on the route from Gm to 
Honahwar, 82 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
15° 2', long. 74° 8'. 

CANARA, a British district under the 
presidency of Madras, is a tract of territoiy of 
some length, but of inconsiderable breadth. 
The name applied to this country is unknown 
to the natives, and is considered to be a Euro- 
pean corruption of Carnata, the name of one 
of the ancient Hindoo kingdoms of the Deccan. 
The district now denominated Canara is 
bounded on the north by the Portuguese ter- 
ritory of Goa and the Bombay presidency ; on 
the east by the Bombay presidency, the terri- 
tory of the rajah of Mysore, and the British 
district of Cooig ; on the sooth by Coorg and 
the British district of Malabar; and on tho 
west by the Indian Ocean and the territory of 
Goa. It lies between lat, 12“ 11' — 16“ 30', 
long. 74“ 9' — 76° 44', and has an area of 7,720 
square miles. It is popularly divided into 
North and South Cunara, 

North Canara may he regarded as that 
part of the district lying between lat, 13° 35' — 
16° 30', long. 74° 9' — 76“ 10'. The seacoast of 
North Canara has scarcely any sinuosities, and 
is a hundred miles in length, but within its 
whole extent there is hardly a landlocked or 
tolerably safe station lor square-rigged vessels. 
There are, however, numerous creeks and 
inlets. Tlie sheet of water forming the estuary 
I or backwater of Mirji or Mirjan, by which tho 
Toodry iiasses to the sea, is represented as 
capable of being formed into a useful harbour. 
The advantages of the place are thus enume- 
rated by the collector of Uie district and 
Captain F. Cotton, of the engineers : — “ It 
presents a large natural harbour, forming the 
mouth of a considerable river, which runs 
down from the Western Ghats, and is navi- 
gable for about fifteen or twenty miles, as far 
as a place named Oopenputten. Its entrance, 
which is protected by high hills on each side, 
has a depth of water over the bar, which, as 
far as could be judged by two measurements, 
is about sixteen or seventeen feet at high tide, 
and may be increased during the springtides to 
abciut nineteen or twenty feet. The depth 
inside the harbour is much greater, being about 
twenty-five feet, and in some places more ; 
and this so close to the shore, that vessels of a 
large size might lie so near as to be laden from 
tho bank without the use of boats at all ; and 
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there is ample room for almost any number of 
Teasels to ride ^ deep water.” Captain Cotton 
seems to oonsider that it presents greater 
nataral advantages as a port than any one on 
this coast, between Bombay and Cochin. 

Sooth Cahaba is the portion lying between 
lat. 12“ 11'— 18“ Sy, long. 74“ 45—75“ 42'. 
It has the advantage of a seacoast of upwards 
of a hundred miles in length, with numerous 
inlets ayidlable for fishing-boats, and one sea- 
port, Mangalore, now accessible only to vessels 
of small burthen, but capable of being im- 
proved so as to admit 8hi|)8 of large draught. 
There is gi-eat diversity in the classes of the 
population of this district, of which the Brah- 
ministo are supposed to be the most nume- 
rous. The Jains, who have nearly vanished 
from many other parts of ludia, are here still 
numerous. The residue is composed of natives 
professing Christianity, descendants of those 
converted by the Portuguese, and of course of 
the Komish church, and Mussulmans and a few 
Jews. There were formerly many slaves by 
birth, adscripti glebe, and considered as a sort 
of live-stock inseparable from the soil. Of 
those oppressed beings the principal were the 
Corars, who, like the Helots of Laconia, were 
the descendants of those who once possessed 
and ruled the country. British India, how- 
ever, by a recent act of its government, has 
abromt^ slavery throughout every part of its 
widely-spread dominions. The pipulation of 
the two tracts constituting the district will be 
found under the article Madius. 

The early history of th§ country known as 
Canara is obscure. Soon after the middle of 
the last century, it fell into the hands of the 
adventurer Hyder Ali ; and on the fall of his 
son Tmpoo, in 1799, it pn^ed to the East- 
India Company. The principal towns, viz., in 
North Canary Condapoor, Batcull, Honahwar, 
Coorata, Miijan, Uukola, Sedashevaguih ; in 
South Canara, Mangalore, Buntwalla, Oodapee, 
Barkoor, Karkull, and Jamalabad, are noticed 
under their names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

CANARAC, in the British district ofPooree, 
or southern division of Cuttack, presidency of 
Ben^, a town on the north-western coast of 
the l^y of Bengal, in this part called the 
Orissa coast. The land here is rather low, 
having a level and barren aspect, with a steep 
sandy beach, which may be approached to 
within one and a half mile by large ships. 
Five or six miles south from Canarac are the 
remains of the celebrated temple of the snn, 
^pularly denominated by the British the 
Black Pagoda. This extraordinary structure 
will, however, probably soon be q^nite demo- 
lished, as the rajah of Koorda has lately boen 
employing workmen to pull down the finest 
Bcnlptures, and remove them to embellieh the 
temple of Juggernauth at Pooree. Distance i 
from Pooree, N.W., IQ miles; Cuttack, S., ' 
43 ; Calcutta, S.W., 236. Lat. 18“ 64'. lomr. i 
86“ KX ^ “is 1 


OANOANHtTLLT. — A town in Mysore, 
distant £. from 8eringapatam 48 miles. Lat. 
12“ 83', long. 77“ 28'. 

CANOOOPA. — A town In Mysore, distant 
N. from Seringapatam 1'50 miles. Lat. 14“ 83', 
long. 76“ 22', 

CANDEISH. — A British collectorate of the 
presidency of Bombay. It is bounded on the 
north by the Akrannee pergunnah, the native 
state of Borwanee, and by Holkar’s territory ; 
on the east by a detached portion of Scindia's 
dominions, and one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the Nizam ; on the south by the 
Nizam's dominions and the Ahmednuggur 
collectorate ; and on the west by various petty 
states, forming the southern portion of Guze- 
rat. It extends from lat. 20“ 10' to 21° 68', 
and from long. 73“ 37' to 76“ 20' ; its greatest 
length from east to west is 175 miles, its ex- 
treme breadth from north to south 128. The 
area is estimated at 9,311 aqiiare miles. This 
district was combined with that of Ahmed- 
nuggur until 1849, when it was detached and 
formed into a separate zillab. It is a great 
valley, or rather basin, traversed by the Tap- 
tee, flowing from east to west, and flanked on 
the north side throughout its whole extent by 
the Sautpoora range ; on the south by the 
range on which are the fort of Chandore and 
the ghaut of Adjunta; and on the south west 
by the expansion of the Syadree range, or 
Western Ghauts. On the south-east the 
bounding surface is but slightly elevated, 
sinking gradually to the more depressed terri- 
tory of the valley of Berar, in the dominions 
of the Nizam. The lower part of Candeish is 
in general fertile, the soil consisting princiimlly 
of a rich mould of a dark reduish-brown 
colour, formed, apparently, for the most part, 
of the disintegration of the traj^pean rock. 
'There is, indeed, a considerable portion of 
sand, as well as hard unkindly soil mixed with 
gravel ; yet the better descriptions predomi- 
nate. Much of the cultivable tract is now 
covered by jungle; but the former prosperity 
of the province is attested by numerous remains 
of tanks and buildings. In its existing con- 
dition, the collectorate presents the features of 
a province partially recovered from a state of 
dej)opulation ; the villages being scattered and 
small, and the cultivated lands bearing bat a 
very small proportion to the entire area. The 
scantiness of the population, and the remains 
of former nu^uificeuoe and grandeur in de- 
cayed and ruined mansions, dismantled towns, 
and dilapidated walls, spread an indescribable 
air of desolation over the face of the country. 
The district, moreover, is infested by beasts 
of prey. Among them tigers abound in 
an extraordinary degree. Amidst the hills 
and coverts where these animals find shelter, 
they can rarely be attacked with success, 
except with the aid of elephants. An 
I eBtablishment is accordingly maintained by 
government for their extirpation, and private 
efforts for their destruction nre stimulated by 
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the offer of rewards. By means of these two 
systems no less than seventy-three ti^rs were 
destroyed in CSaodelsh in one year, inha- 

bitants are principally Mahrattas, described 
abont thirty years ago as peaceable and inof- 
fensive, bat timid, helpless, unenterprisiog, 
and sunk under the oppression and the multi- 
plied calamities to which they were so long 
exposed.” A portion of the population was at 
the same time represented as bold and restless, 
from which the predatory forces of Jeswunt 
Kao Holkar were formerly recruited. Still 
more restless and less removed from barbarism 
were the Bheels, a tribe of plunderers sup- 
posed to have been the aborigines of Guzerat 
and the adjacent quarters of Hindostan, and 
who have been reougnised from remote ages as 
a distinct people. Ttie earliest notice of the 
laoe occurs in the celebrated Hindoo poem of 
the Mahabhurat. In the Mahomedan history 
of Malwa and Guzerat, they are described as 
a nation inhabiting the jungies and hilly dis- 
tricts of Meywar and Oi^ipoor ; and the 
ancient records of Candeish advert to the resi- 
dence of the tribe in that portion of the pro- 
vince which lies north of the Taptee. Their 
settlements are still in the same localities ; and 
in Candeish the Bheels are estimated to form 
one-eighth of the entire population of the 
province. 

During the struggle between the Maho- 
medans and the Mahrattas, the excesses ol the 
Bheels rose to a great height ; yet it would 
appear that Gandcish was in a flourishing con- 
dition up to the year 17&8, when Bajee Kao 
succeeded, on the death of Nana Fumavose, 
to the free exercise of authority as Peishwa. 
The decline of this rich province is to be dated 
from the year 1802, when it was ravaged by 
Holkar’s army. This blow was followed by 
the famine of 1803, and its min was subse- 
quently consummated by the rapacity and 
misgovernmeut of the Peishwa’s officers. A 
portion of the population abandoned the 
plains ; or^^nized bands of robbers started up 
in every tLrection i the surrounding country 
was laid waste ; and on the occupation of the 
province by the British government, in 1818, 
anarchy and oppression had reached a fearful 
height. Successive measures were resorted to 
for the pacification of the province, some con- 
ceived in a mild, others in a harsher spirit ; 
but all proved alike unsuccessful. At length, 
in 1825, it was determined to adopt a concili- 
atoiy line of policy, and to make a more sys- 
tematic effort for the restoration of tranquillity. 
A military corps was raised, into which were 
draughted the more unruly spirits, who dis- 
dain^ any occupation but that of arms. The 
men received fi.ve rupees per mensem, with an 
additional rupee as batta when on outpost duty. 
Clothing was famished by government, and, 
armed with fusils, the levy was drilled as light 
infantry. At the commencement of the second 
season of its service, the first opportunity was 
afforded for testing the discipline and courage 
of the Bbeel corps. The viU^ of Boorwarree 


had been attacked and plundered ; and emie* 
sanes ftxim the gang engaged in the work were 
going about among the hilli to ooUeot the dje* 
affected, when a small detachment of the Bbeel 
corps arrived at sunset near the scene ot their 
operations, Captain, now Colonel Outram, 
who oommanded this small force, arrived, after 
a tedious night’s march, on the eminence to 
which the gang had retired, when he was im* 
mediately assailed by showers of arrows and 
stones. A jemadar and many of the recruits 
were wounded ; bat the men fought on steadily, 
and the enemy was eventually driven from the 
commanding position. Fatigued, however, 
with the night-march, and indisposed to sub- 
ject bis followers to the severe exertion of 
following the gang from hill to hill, a retreat 
was feigned by Captain Outram, and the 
enemy by this ruse drawn down into the open 
plain. Here they were charged and dispersed 
at the point of the bayonet ; the plunder of 
the yillage was recovered ; arras and other 
property were captured ; the marauding chief, 
with many of his followers, killed ; and the 
gang entirely dispersed. The subsequent re- 
ception of the corps in the camp ofMalligaum, 
by the 23rd regiment Bombay Native In fan try, 
was eminently calculated to conciliate their 
feelings and secure tbeir attachment. Men ol 
high c-aste visited, and presented them with 
betelnut, to the no sm^l amazement ol the 
guests. The regiment was complimented by 
tlie government on this manifestation ot good 
feeling. At the close of the moD8<x>n of 
1827, the corps was reviewed by the bri^ier 
of the district, whose high commendation of 
their skill and steady performanoo of intricate 
manceuvres was announced in general orders. 
The results ol the conciliatory and enlightenod 
system pursued by the government have been 
summed up as follows; — “Boads,” says Gip- 
tain Graham, “ formerly hazardous for anu^ 
parties, are traversed in safety at all hours by 
single unarmed passengers ; the formidable 
list of crimes has dwindled down to the reiwrt 
of a few petty thefts ; and the Bheels, from 
outcasts, have becomemerabers of civil society, 
daily rising in respectability, and becoming 
useful and obedient subjects of the state,” As 
an illustration of tlie degree to which confi- 
dence and the sense of security prevailed, it is 
related by the same authority, that in a yillage 
near the Sautpoora range a petty theft had 
been committed by a few boys, who carried off 
the cooking-utensils from two houses. The 
patell and the inhabitants who suffered were 
asked how it happened that the articles bad 
been taken without awakening them, and the 
answer was, “That since the government 
settlement had been made, none in the yillage 
ever thought of fiwtening up their bousesfit 
night, considering themselvea in perfect se* 
curity.” The population of Candeish is given 
under the article Bombay. 

A circumstance which can scarcely fail to 
attract the attention of the traveller in this 
district, is the fireouent intersection of his 
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route by excellent cart-roads. Candeish in a 
remarkable degree enjoys the advantage of 
oart-traffic. Independently of the great arte- 
ries which traverse the province from the 
Cfaandore to the Sautpoora range, from Malli- 
gaum to the confines of the Daung, on the 
line to Surat, and from b^Uigaum and Dhoolia 
to^ Sowda and Aseeergbnr, many districts 
enjoy the advantage of a passable and often an 
excellent cart-road from village to village, 
throughout their entire extent. That portion 
of the main Bombay and Agra road which 
traverses this collectorateisfD excellent order; 
that from Malliganm to Surat is in tolerable 
condition, though the extent of traffic on it 
bas not been considered suflScient to warrant 
any great outlay in its constant repair. The 
road from Malligaum and Dhoolia to Sowdab, 
leading to Asseerghur and theBerar provinces, 
which has been marked out and cleared, is a 
good Cm r- weather road, though heavy after 
much rain. The province will also be traversed 
by one of the lines of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Bail way Company. The collectorate 
abounds with fine cattle ; and carts of an im- 
proved construction, for the Iransib both of 
^oods and travellers, are in general use. The 
introduction of these, like the impvovoment of 
the roads, has been the work of government. 
Horses and camels are rare. Among the ev- 
perimentfll sheep-fimns established by govern- 
ment in different parts of the territory subject 
to the presidency of Bombay, with a view to 
the improvement of the native breeds, and the 
production of wool of superior character, was 
one in this province ; but it shared the fate of 
the rest, on the results appearing unsatisfactory, 
and io 1847 was abolished. 

The earliest mention of Candeish in authen- 
tic history is probably that by Ferislita, who 
states that in the year 1370 a great jiart of it 
was granted in jaghire by Feroze Togbluk, 
padshah of Delhi, to Miillik Baja, an adven- 
turer, whose power so rapidly gi'ew, that in a 
few years he had an army of 12,000 horse, and 
levied contributions extensively in Malwa and 
Hajpootana. Mullik, dying in 1899, was suc- 
ceeded by bis son Mullik N usseer l^an, who 
by a vile and sanguinary stiatagem acquired 
the strong hill-fort Asseerghur ; but his am- 
bition inducing him to enter on undertakings 
above hia stren^tb, his affairs were brought to 
utter ruin, and m 1437 he died broken-hearted. 
He was succeeded by his son Meeran Adil 
Khan, who sat on the throne till 1441, when 
he was aseassinated by his son. Meeran Moo- 
barik Khan then succeeded ; and he dying in 
1457, the throne passed to his son Adil Khan, 
under whose rule Candeish is said to have at- 
tained its greatest prosperity. Of this there 
a/% many monuments, and among them the 
remains of the citadel and of several magnificent 
palaces in Borehaunpoor survive. Candeish 
was, however, obliged to yield tribute to Mah- 
mund Shah, of Guzerat. Adil Khan died in 
1503, and Tvaa succeeded by his younger 
brother, Daud Khan ; who dying iu 1510, his 


son Ghizing Khan was placed upon the throne, 
but fell by poison after a reign of only two 
days. The direct line of the fiMiiily failing, a 
relative, named Alam Khan, was raised to the 
throne, but displaced by a rival, Adil Khan, 
the grandson of Nusseer Khan, who was sup- 
port^ by his maternal grandfather, the king 
fA Guzerat. Adil Khan died in 1520. To 
him succeeded his son Meeran Mahomed, who, 
on the throne of Guzerat becoming vacant, 
was raised to it by the chief people of that 
state, but died in 1585, not long after his ele- 
vation, and was followed on tlie throne of 
Candeish by his brother Meeran Mooljarik, 
who was, however, excluded fivjm the throne 
of Guzerat. In his reiOT, thefoToes oi Akbar, 
emperor of Delhi, expelled Bax Bahadur, king 
of Malw^ from that country, and pursuing 
the fugitive into Candeish, sacked tne great 
and wealthy town of Borehaunpoor, but were 
soon after attacked and routed with great 
slaughter byMoobarvk, who died in 1560, after 
a prosperous reign of thirty-two years. Ho 
was succeeded by his son Meeran Mahomed 
Khan, who died in 1576, after a perilous and 
troubled reign. His death made way fur his 
brother Baja Ali : this prince, joining hia 
forces with those of Murad Marza, son of 
Akbar, was in 1590 killed in battle waged 
against the king of Ahmednuggur. His son 
Baliadar Khan filled his place until, defying 
the power of Akbar, be was besieged by the 
forces of the emf>eror in Asseerghur, and after a 
long blockade, being obliged to surrender, was 
in 1599 sent prisoner to the fortress of Gwalior, 
and his kingdom, under the denomination of 
Dandis, reduced into the form of a province 
of the realm of Delhi. Shah Jehan in 1634 
made a new aiTangement, adding some dis- 
tricts to Candeish, and constituting the whole 
a poobah or province of hia empire. During 
the fierce contests for power and dominion be- 
tween the families of Holkar and Scindia, at 
the close of the eighteenth and the commence- 
ment of the present century, Candeish was 
reduced nearly to the state of a desert by the 
predatory troops of Jeswant Rao Holkar ; and 
on the final overthrow of the Peishwa in 1818, 
it was annexed to the British douitnions. 

CANDEYAN, — A town in tlie territory of 
Mysore, under the administration and control 
of the government of India, distant N.W. 
from Seringapatam 101 miles. Lat. 13“ 23', 
long. 75“ 30', 

CANE, a river of Bundelcuud, rises among 
the hills on the southern frontier, towards the 
SaugorandNerbudda territory, at an elevation 
of 1,700 feet above the sea, and in lat. 23° 64', 
long. 80° 13'. It first takes a north-easterlv 
course, and at Pipereah Ghaut, in lat. 24° 15 , 
long. 80° 23', alwut thirty-five miles from its 
source, it forms a cataract falling over the 
northern brow of the Bandoir range. It then 
takes a westerly direction, and, flowing parallol 
to the base of the range, receives in succession 
the Futna and the Sonar, joining it on the left 
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cdde ; the Meerhiitisfier, on the right eido ; and 
BtiU lower down the Oorrael and the Chundra- 
wul, on the left aide. The coureo it» generally 
northerly, inclining to the east ; and after 
running 230 miles, it fella into the Jumna on 
the right side, at Chilatara, in lat 25" 47', 
long. 80° 35'. It has numerous rapids, and in 
some plaoescataracts; according to Jacquemont, 
some not less than 300 feet high ; and alto- 
gether, “ the bed of the river is too rocky for 
all the efforta of art or labour ever to render it 
navigable. It is well stocked with a great 
variety of fish, and the pebbles which are found 
in its bed are so exquisitely beautiful as to be 
in great request for ornaments." Iliey are, 
however, merely 'water-rolled fragments of 
basalt. Though the river cannot M rendered 
navigable at all seasons, small craft of little 
draught proceed in the rainy season from the 
J amna as far upas the town of Banda, a distance 
ot thirty-five miles. The water of this river is 
by the natives considered unwholesome. 

CANISTEBS, the name given to three is- 
lands of the Mergui Archipelago, lying in the 
course of vessels approaching the harbonr of 
Mergui from Calcutta. The Great Canister, 
the largest of the three, is in lat. 1 2° 66', long. 
98° 19'. 

CANKJARA, in the British district of 
Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 16 
miles from the right or northern bank of the 
river Braiim.apiHitra, 29 miioa N. VV". of Goal- 
para. Ijit. 20° 23', long. 90° 17'. 

CANNANORE, in the British district of 
Mal.alwir, presidency of Madras, a seaport town 
and British military cantonment, situate on the 
north shore of a small bay, open to the south, 
but slieltered on the west, or towards the Ara- 
bian Sea, by a bluff headland running north 
and south, and surmounted by a fort and some 
other buildings, which render it easily distin- 
guishable at sea. Ships may anchor abreast 
of the fort in five or five and a half fathoms 
water ; but a close approach is dangerous, as 
the water shoals, with rocky bottom, on which 
some fine ships have been wrecked. It is a 
populous place, but very irregularly built ; yet 
has many good houses, especially that of the 
Moplai or Mussulman family, proprietors of 
the town. This residence is described by Bu- 
chanan as large, and one of the best native 
houses which he had seen. The pofaessions of 
the Moplai proprietor of Cannanore are con- 
fined to the town and a small tract about two 
miles round it on every side. For these pos- 
sessions an annual rent of 14,000 rupees is 
p;ud to the £ast-India Company. Some of 
the Laccadive islands are also subpect to this 
family ; yet so scanty withal is their revenue, 
that they are oomiielled to resort to commerce, 
and carry on trade with Arabia, Bengal, Su- 
matra, and some other places ; the customs of 
Cannanore are, however, all received by the 
East-India Company. A proposal has been 
recently made to the Beebee for the transfer to 
the British government of the Laccadive is- 


lands, in Mnsideration of a pecuniary equiva- 
lent. It is a port of considerable trade, prin- 
cipally in (^jpper, grain, timber, and ooooannts; 
vast quantities of the Iwrt of whioh are exported 
to the countries northwards, where none are 
produced, The soil and climate in the vicinity 
are peculiarly favourable to the growth of this 

r ie« of palm, which is so abundant that 
whole country in every direction appears 
covered with forests of it. The British can- 
tonmeut is situate close to the seashore, and to 
the north-west face of the fort, which, since its 
acquisition by the East-India Company, baa 
been improved and strengthened according to 
regular rules of fortification. The cantonment 
has barracks for a European regiment and two 
native regiments, and a regiment of native foot 
artillery, with an extensive and well-arranged 
hospital. There is a jail here. Cannanore is 
a place of great antiquity ; but the present 
Moplai family acquired it at a comparatively 
late period, by purchase from the Dutch, who 
had wrested it from the Portuguese. On the 
invasion of Malabar by Hyder Ali, in the year 
1768, he found ready submission and aid 
Ali Ifeja, the Moplai chief of Cannanore. In 
the year 1784, in the war with Tippoo Sultan, 
it was garrisoned by the British ; but on the 
conclusion of the treaty of Mangalore, was 
given up to the Moplai family. It soon fell 
into the hands of Tippoo Sultan ; and in the 
year 1791, having been besieged by a British 
force under General Abercromby, it was, 
a brief resistance, unconditionally surrendered ; 
since which time it has been the principal 
British station in Malalwir. Distance from 
Mangalore, S.E., 79 miles; Bombay, S.E., 
615; Cochin, N.W., 148; Rangalore, B.W., 
168 ; Madras, S.W., 345. Lat. 11“ 62', long. 
76“ 26'. 

CANOUJ.— -See Kdknouj. 

CANTALBAREE. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant N. from Rungpore 
63 miles. Lat. 26° 36', long. 89“ 9'. 

CAP. — An island “ forming the west side of 
the Tavoy river’s entrance. It is moderately 
high, bluff, covered with trees, and may be 
easily known by the cap, a small round bushy 
islet, bearing from it W. by S. about miles.^’ 
Lat. 18“ 82', long. 98“ 18'. 

CAP ISLAND. — A small island, or rather 
rock, situate about a mile from the island of 
Eamree (coast of Arracan), on which coal has 
been discovered. 'The rock is constituted 
chiefly of sandstone, and runs up to a peak. 
The coal is found to the seaward point of the 
rock, and barely above high-water mark. It 
has never been worked, Lat. 19“ 28', long. 
98“ 32'. 

CJ'iPrAINGUNJ, or KAPTANGUNJ, in 
the British district of Goruokpore, lieut,-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from the cantonment of Goruckpore to Bettiab, 
22 miles N.E. of the former, 60 W. of the 
latter. According to Buchanan’s description 
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of it at tbe time of hi« gurvey, foHy years ago, 
it contains al)ont 260 honses, or rather huts ; 
but some of them are tiled ; and for its size it 
carries on a good deai of trade.’* Distant 
N.W. fhun Dinapore 116 miles. Lat 26° 66', 
long. 83“ 42'. 

CAPTAINGUN J, or KUPTAIN GUN J, 
in the British district of Goruckpore, lieut.* 
gov. of the N,W. Provinces, a small town on 
the route from the cantonment of Goruckpore 
to Lucknow, 66 miles W. of the former, 
Buchanan describes it as having “only twenty- 
five shops.” Lat, 26“ 46', long. 82" 34'. 
CAPTAINGUNJ, or KUPTAlNGUNJ, 

in the British district of Azimgurh, liaut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from the town of Azimgurh to that of Secrora, 
in Oude, and 12 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 26" 12', long. 83“ 4'. 

CARAGOLA, in the British district of Pur- 
neab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left 
bank of the river Ganges, 80 miles S. of Pur- 
neab. Lat. 26° 20', long. 87° 26'. 

CARAMNASSA. — See Kueumnassa. 

CARANGOOLY, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency ol Madras, a town on 
the route from Madras to Tricbinopoly, 49 
miles S.W. of the former. It was taken by 
surprise by a British force under Captain 
Davis, in 1780. Lat, 12“ 32', long. 79“ 67'. 

CARANJA ISLE. — See Karanoa. 

CARIHULLY. — A town in the territory 
of Mysore, under the administration and con- 
trol of the government of India, distant E. 
from Seringapatam 66 miles. Lat. 12“ 26', 
long. 77“ 83'. 

CARLEE. — See Karleh. 

CARNAnC. — Adivisionof Southern India. 
Its limits were probably at no time very ac- 
curately defined. Accoiding to Rennell, it 
anoienUy comprised all that part of tlie penin- 
sula which lies south of the Gundlacama river, 
and of the river Tumbudra, from the coast of 
Coromandel eastward, to the Western Ghauts 
on the opposite coast. These limits would 
comprise tbe present territory of Mysore, Poo- 
doooottah, and the British districts of Bellary, 
Cuddapah, Nellore, Chingleput, North and 
South Aroot, Salem, Coimbatour, Tricbinopoly, 
Madura, Tanjore, and Tinnivelly. According 
to Wilks, the ancient name of the Carnatic 
was Canara ; and tbe “ Canara language is 
only found within a district bounded by a line 
begging near the town of Beder, about sixty 
mues north-west of Hyderabad, waving south- 
east by the town of Adoni ; thence by Anant- 
pore and Nundidroog, along the Eastern 
Ghauts, to the pass of Gujjelhutty ; thenoe by 
the diasm of the Western Hills between the 
towns of Coimbatoor, Palatofai, and Palgaut, 
northwards, along tbe skirts of the Western 
Ghauts, to the source of the Kistna ; and 
thence eastward to Beder." The tract thus 
defined appears in the first instance to have 


been comprised within the bonndaries of the 
Hindoo kingdom of Camata or BijgaDRgnr. 
Upon the subversion of this monarchy, its 
territory was partitioned between the Maho> 
medan kingdoms of Beejapore and Golconda; 
and upon the annexation of these realms to 
the empire of Delhi, in the reign of Aunmg- 
zebe, the whole of the Carnatic merged into 
the soubnh of the Deccan. By Hamilton, the 
Carnatic in said to commence at the sooth 
frontier of Guntoor, and to extend to Cape 
Comorin ; and this writer ascribes to it an 
avemgo breadth of only seventy-five miles. 
By H-imilton also it is divided into the South- 
ern, tbe Central, and the Northern Carnatic. 
The first name is by him assigned to the country 
south of the river Coleroon, which comprises 
the native state of Poodoocotkah and the Bri- 
tish districts of Tinnevelly, Madura, part of 
Tricbinopoly, and Tanjore, To the Central 
Carnatic he assigns the country between tbe 
Coleroon and the Pennar rivers, comprising 
tbe larger portion of the district of Trichino- 
poly, and the districts of North and South 
Arcot, Chingleput, and a section of Nellore. 
The Northern Carnatic he limits by the river 
Pennar on one extremity, and Guntoor on tho 
other; including within it the remainder of 
Nellore. Modern custom seems to incline 
rather to Hamilton’s view of the limits of the 
Carnatic, which may be understood to extend 
from lat. 8“ 10' to lat. 16“, and from tbe sea on 
the east long. 77“ 20' on the west. This 
country was the theatre in which, during the 
last century, the French and English govern- 
ments contended for masteiy in India. The 
notorious Mahomed Ali bore the title of Nabob 
of the Carnatic ; but in 1801 that title became 
merely nominal in. his successore, the British 
government obtaining all actual power, of 
which indeed it had long exercised the chief 
portion. The last nabob dying in 1855 with- 
out heirs, the titular dignify of his house 
expired, and thus perished one more of the 
Mahometan dynasties of India. 

CAROOB, in the British district of Coim- 
batoor, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
on the left or north bank of the river Ambra- 
wutty, and on a gentle rising ground, near 
which are the ruins of a considerable fort, con- 
taining a large temple. Distance from C^cut, 
E., 160 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 256. Lat. 
10“ 68', long. 78“ 9', 

CARRAREE, in the British district of Tir- 
hoot, lieut. gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Durbunga to Purnesh, 32 miles E. of the 
former. Lat. 26“ 7', long. 86° 29'. 

CARRICAL.— See Kaeical. 

CABUNAPALE, on the seacoast of the 
territory of Travancore, a small town at the 
northern extremity of an extensive inlet com' 
municating with the Indian Ocean. Distance 
from Cochin city, S.E., 60 miles. Lat. 9“ 16', 
long. 76“ 28'. 

CAR WAR.— See Cadavaud. 
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OASHUERR — name now myen to tiie 
extenaiTe tract of country in Norwem India, 
oonititating Uio dominions of Oholab Singb. 
•It is bounded on the north by the Kamkomm 
Mountaiiis, separating it from Thibet, which 
also forms its eastern frontier ; on the south 
by the British districts of Spiti and Lahool, 
and by the Punjaub ; and on the west by the 
Punjanb and the Huiareh country. It extends 
from lat 82° 17' to lat 86°, and from long. 
73° 20' to 79° 40'; its extreme length from 
east to west being 850 miles, and its breadth 
about 270. The area is about 25,000 square 
miles, and the population has been estimated 
at 750,000. Within its limits are included the 
valley of Cashmere, the provinces of Jamu, 
Bulti or lakardoh, Ladakh, (.'hamba, and others 
of less consequence, ITio more important 
among them form the subject ot separate arti- 
cles, which will be found under their respective 
names. TLe remainder of this notice will be 
restricted to a description of Cashmere proper. 
The valley of C.ishmere is a tract inclosed by 
lofty mountains, having in the centre a level 
expanse, and in all other pai^ a very uneven 
surface, formed by numerous ridges and gorges, 
extending from the plain to the surrounding 
highlands. If its limits be considered as de- 
termined by the culminating ridge of the 
tortuous range of mountains which on every 
side inolose it. Cashmere will be found to be 
120 miles long, from the Snowy Paujal on the 
south-east, to the Durawur ridge in the north; 
and sixty-five miles broad, from the Futi PanjaJ 
on the south, to Shesha Nag at the north-east. 
The superficial extent is about 4,500 square 
miles, or a little less than four-fifths of the size 
of Yorkshire. The shape ol the oiftline is 
ijTegular, but has a remote resemblance to an 
oval. ITie tract thus defined lies between lat. 
33° 15'— 34° 85', long. 74° 10'— 75° 40'. HUgel 
estimates the plain forming the bottom of the 
valley to be seventy-five miles long and forty 
miles broatl, having a superficial extent of 
about 2,000 square miles, general aspect 

of Cashmere is simple and easily compre- 
hended, it being a b.asin bounded on every side 
by lofty mountains, in the inclosing range of 
which are several depressions, called popularly 
passes, as they afford means of communication 
between the valley and the adjacent countries. 
In the middle is the extensive alluvial tract 
intersected by the Jhelum and its numerous 
tribuLaries, which flow down from the moun- 
tains, and are fed by the abundant snow and 
rains falling in those elevated regions. All 
these streams find their way by the sole chan- 
nel ot the Jhelum through the Baramula Pass, 
to the plain of the Punjab, in their course to 
the ocean. With the exception of one summit 
south of Bnltul Pass, the elevation of the in- 
closing range fialls far short of that attained by 
the summits of the Himalaya or of the Hindoo 
Koosh. The number of the passes into Cash- 
mere over the mountains is very variously 
stated ; by Abul Fazel at twenty-six, Feriahta 
at three, Elphinstone at seven. Hdgel mon- 
2 B 


tions twelve, and adds that the four following 
of these are practicable at all times of the 
year : 1 . The Nabog, on the eastern frontier ; 

2. the Banihal, on the southern frontier j 

3. the Baramula Pass, southwards, or Puudi 
Pass, on the western frontier ; 4 . Baramula 
Pass, westward, or Dubb Pass, on the same 
frontier. Vi^e enumerates twenty, and aJds^ 
that ‘'an aotive moantaineer could enter the 
valley in many places besides the regular 
passes.” Eleven of these passes are said to be 
practicable for horses. There is no carriage- 
way into the valley, but the Mogul emperors 
frequently brought elephants by the Pir Paujal 
Pass, or that through which the Bimber road 
lies. These huge animals, being wonderfully 
sure-footed and capable of making their way 
in difficult places, were used to convey the 
females of the household. The Sikhs invaded 
the valley through the Baramula Pass, and 
took with them a six-pounder, slang on poles 
and home by thirty-two men at a time. That 
European skill and perseverance could make 
these passes practicable for artillery, cannot bo 
doubted. Wien the Mogul emperor Akbar 
visited Cashmere in 1687, he appointed seven 
maleks, or chieftains, as hereditary wardens, 
one for each of the jiasses considered to bo the 
most important, and allotted to each a revenue, 
from lands and villages, proportioned to the 
support of an armed force deemed requisite to 
defend the post committed to his care. The 
descendants of these maleks retain the titles, 
bat their revenues and powers are now little 
more than nominal. The grandeur and splen- 
dour of Cashmirian scenery results from the 
sublimity of the huge inclosing mountains, the 
picturesque beauty of the various gorges, ex- 
tending from the level alluvial plain to the 
passes over the crest of the inclosing range ; 
the numerous lakes and fine streams, rendered 
often more striking by cataracts ; the luxuriance 
and variety of the forest-trees, and the rich 
and multiform vegetation of the lower grounds. 
The attractiveness of the sceneiy, the mildness 
of the climate, and the fertility of the soil, 
make Bernier conclude that it was actually the 
site of the garden of Eden ; and Abul Fazel 
describes it “as a garden in perpetual spring.” 

The zoology of Cashmere does not appear to 
be rich. Bears, both brown and black, are 
very numerous. They are said at particular 
seasons to descend from the mountains and 
rob the fruit-trees. The wolf is rare. Vigne 
mentions the hyasna, but doubts its existence. 
A panther, or sort of leopard, of a white colour 
with small black spots, is common in the 
mountains. The other beasts of prey are the 
jackal, fox, otter, mongoose or ichneumon, and 
stoat. A large and fine variety of stag occurs 
wild in the more retired valleys, and sotae- 
times in severe weather great herds enter from 
the neighbouring wilds, and commit g^reat 
havoc in the cultivated grounds. The gazelle, 
ibex, wild goat, musk^eer, and some other 
roeciea of deer frequent the wilder parts, 
^ough of inferior size, Htigel represents the 
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hone M strODg, lively, of great bottom, and Tibet, and ia in the fu%t instance sold at 
veiy tractable. It is represented as amusing Rodokb, a fort near the frontier towards 
to see one of them mounted by a native, dash Ladakh, to which it is conveyed on the backs 
at a gallop across a shallow river, over the bed of sheep, there usually employed as beasts of 
of which, covered with loose stones, no other burden. It is purchased by the Cashmirians 
horse could venture but with the greatest at Le, the chief place of Ladakh, and carried 
caution. Htigel has known these haidy thence to Cashmere, either on men's Bhoulclers 
creatures carry each a weight of 800 pounds or on the backs of horses. There is also some 
during the course of a day nearly forty miles brought by Moguls from Pamir, or from the 
across the elevated pass of Pir Pinjal. The vicinity of Yarkund. There is much division 
climate, in its effect on vegetation, is described of labour in this manufacture ; one artisan 
by Jacquemont as wonderfully resembling that designs the patterns; another determines the 
of Lombardy, and we consequently are not quality and quantity of the thread required for 
sarprised at finding its flora bearing a strong executing them ; a third apportions and ar- 
afflnity to that of Europe. Of the character ranges the warp and woof (the former of which 
of the vegetation, an accomplished naturalist, is generally of silk) for the border. Three 
Dr. Royle, remarks, that there is “ so great an weavers are employed on an embroidered 
extension of the herbaceous parts as well as of shawl, of an ordinary pattern, for three months ; 
the flowers of plants, that many of them rival but a very rich pair will occupy a shop lor 
in luxuriance those of tropical climates.” Of eighteen months. Of late years the annual 
trees, the deodar, or Himalayan cedar, merits value of the shawbrnanufacture of Cashmere 
notice. Its botanical range extends from 7,000 has been declining, the decay of this branch of 
to 12,000 feet above the level of the sea, and trade being attributable to several causes. In 
in its most congenial locality attains a great Hindostan, British officers have to a great 
height and a circiunforence of above thirty feet, extent superseded the class of natives with 
So durable is its timber, that some used in the whom this sort of manufacture was in chief 
building of one of the wooden bridges over demand. The reduced prosperity of the Otto- 
the Jhelum was found little decayed, after ex- man and Persian nations has also greatly conv 
posure to the weather for above 400 years. The tmeted the supply to those quarters. In 
forests of Cashmere also contain the Pious Europe tho ta.ste for these costly articles ia on 
longifolia, and two other species of pine, a the wane, and generally throughout the world 
species of fir, one of yew, and one of juniper, shawls of British manufacture are displacing 
TTie chunar (Platanus orientalis) is also con- those of Cashmere, The essential oil, or cele- 
sidered an exotic, but is probably nowhere brated attar of roses, made in Cashmere, is 
found more abundant or luxuriant than in considered superior to any other ; a circum- 
Cashniere, By order of the Mogul emperors, stance not surprising, as, according to Hiigel, 
a grove, composed of ebunars and poplars, was tlie flower is hero produced of surpassing 
plated in every Casbmirian village ; and these, fragrance as well as beauty. A large quantity 
now arrived at their full growth, are among of rose-water twice distilled is allowed to run 
the greatest ornaments of the valley. Most of off into an open vessel, placed over-night in a 
these are ascribed to the philanthropic governor cool running stream, and in the morning the 
of Cashmere, Ali Mirdhan Khan, who exercised oil is found floating on the surface in minute 
his office under Shah Jehanfrom 1642 to 1667. specks, which are taken off very carefully by 
So tastefully have they been diejwsed, that, means of a blade of the sword-lily. When cool 
according to Htigel, a judicious landscape- it is of a dark-green colour, and as hard as 
gardener could scarcely wish one to be added resin, not becoming liquid at a temperature 
or removed throughout the whole valley, below that of boiling water. Between 600 
Hiigel does not mention the oak. Dr. Royle and 600 pounds weight of leaves are required 
states, on the authority of Falconer, “that to produce one ounce of the attar, 
few, if any, oaks descend on the northern side The greater part of the population are Ma- 
of the Pir Faujal into the valley." The maple, hometans, of whom the Sunis, or those con- 
willow, and white thorn are common. Birch sidered the orthodox class, are much more 
and alder trees approach the limit of perpetual numerous than the Shias, or votaries of Ali. 
co^elation. The population of the valley is calculated at 

The most celebrated manufacture of Cashmere present not to exceed 200,000 persons, to 
is that of shawls. The wool used for this pur- which number it has been in thirty years 
pose is of two kinds : one called pashm sbal reduced from 800,000 by the awful dispensa- 
(or shawl- wool), and obtained from the tame tions of earthquake, pestilence, and famine, 
goat; the other, the fleece of the wild goat. In 1828 a dreadful earthquake destroved 1,200 
wild sheep, and other animals, named asali persons, and was in two months followed by 
tus. In all instances it is a fine down, grow- the cholera, by which 100,000 perished in the 
ing close to the skin under the common coat, course of forty days. In 1833 an unseasonable 
and is found not only on the animals just men- fall of snow caused the failure of four-fifths of 
tioned, but also on the yak or grunting oxf and the rice-crop. The roads were covered with . 
on the dog of the intensely cola and arid tracts the corpses of those who perished of want in 
of Tibet. The greater part is supposed to be attempting to emigrate. Parents frequently 
produced in Chan Than, a tract m the west of sold a chUd for a rupee, to prolong existence 
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for two or three days; mothers kiDed and 
devoured their own offspring. Peatilence fol- 
lowed ; and from these sucoessive calamities 
resulted the almost unexampled depopulation 
stated above. The population of the capital^ 
Serinagur, which was estimated by Elphinstone 
at from 160,000 to 200,000, is now not more 
than 40,000. The other towns, besides the 
capital, are Islamabad, Shupeyon, Pampnr, 
So^r, Bijbahar, Baramula, Shahbod. 

ITie early history of Cashmere, which lies 
rather within the province of the oriental an- 
tiquarian than the limits of the present work, 
has been drawn from darkness, and methodired 
by the varied learning and cultivated judgment 
of Professor Wilson. Still there is much un- 
certainty regarding it until the reign of Shums- 
ud-Din, who ascended the throne in 1315, and 
introduced Mahometanism. In ]586 the 
country was conquered by the Mogul emperor 
Akbar, and became an integral part of his vast 
empire. In 1752 it was subjugated by the 
Afghan Ahmed Shah, the founder of the 
Purani empire, and remained under Afghan 
sway until 1819, when it was conquered by the 
Sikhs. Prom that time it was ruled by a 
governor appointed by the maharajah of the 
Punjaub until the year 1845, An uuprovoked 
aggression on the British territory by the Sikh 
army, in the month of December of that year, 
led to hostile operations, which resulted in the 
occupation by the British of Lahore, where a 
treaty was concluded, under which the hill- 
country between the Beas and the Indus, in- 
cluding the province of Cashmere, was ceded 
to them as indemniBcation for the expenses of 
tlm w5ir. The larger portion of this territorial 
cession was at once translerred, in independent 
pos.s«S8ion, to its present ruler, Gholab Singh, 
in coiisideration of a pecuniary equivalent. 
By the terms of the treaty, Gholab Singh ac- 
knowledges the supremacy of the British 
government, and binds himself to assist them 
with troops, under certain contingencies ; in 
return, he ia to be aided in defending himself 
from his enemies. Acconling to the returns of 
1848, the military force maintained by the 
ruler of Cashmere consisted of 1,200 artilleiy, 
1,972 cavalry, and 2p,418 infantry, exchisive 
of an irregular force furnished by his feudal 
chiefs ; but an intimation had been received by 
th^ British government of his intention, at a 
fitting opportunity, to effect a reduction in the 
strength of his army. 

CASIMABAD, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a to\fn on the route from Ghazeepoor to 
Goruckpoor, 15 miles K, of the former. Lat. 
25“ 45', long. 83° 43'. 

CASSAWABUM PE'TTA, in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
a town five miles N. of the projected line of 
railroad from Madras to Menil, 10 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 13“ 10', long. 79“ 41'. 

CASSEAHGOW. — A town ia the native 


state of Nepal, distant N. from Jemlah 29 
miles. Lat. 29° 40', long. 81“ 49'. 

CASSERGUBJE, in the British district of 
Mymunaing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left bank of the Brahmapootra, 25 miles 
8.E. of J umalpore. Lat. 24“ 4 7', long, 90“ 26‘. 

CATCHOOA, in the British distriot known 
as the Soonderbnnds, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the route from Backergunje to Jessore, 
82 miles W. of the former, 22“ 87'. long. 
89“ 62'. 

CATMANDHOO.— See Khatbimdoo. 

CATTYWAR.— See Kaittwar. 

CAUDWIN, — A town in Nagpore, distant 
N.W. from Bustur 28 miles, Lat 19’ 24', 
long. 81“ aff. 

CAULY NUDDY.— A river of Western 
India, rising in lat. 16“ 83', long. 74“ 47', in 
Belgaum, twenty miles north-west from the 
town of Dharwar, and flowing southerly for 
eleven miles, through the collectorate of Bel- 
gaum, and fifty miles through that of North 
Oanara, it turns west, in which direction it 
flows for thirty miles, and falls into the Indian 
Ocean near the town of Sedashevaghur, in lat, 
14“ 61', long. 74“ 11'. 

CAUSERGODE, in the British district of 
South Oanara, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route firom Mangalore to Cannanore, 
26 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 12“ SO', 
long. 76“ 3'. 

CAUVERirURAM, in the British distriot 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the right bank of the Cauvery, 80 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor, Lat, 11“ 54', long. 77° 48'. 
ITie pass of Cauveripuram, which is thirty 
miles in length, winding through two lofty 
ningos of mountains, was traversed in 1799 by 
the detachment under Colonel Read on the 
march to Seringapatam. 

CAUVERY, a river of Southern India, 
rises in the British district of Coorg, in lat, 
12° 25', long. 75“ 34', and taking an easterly 
direction for thirty-three miles, turns north- 
east for eight miles, at which point it touches 
on the territory of Mysore, and for twenty 
miles forms its boundary towards Coorg, still 
flowing north-easterly . It then enters Mysore, 
through which it flows in a direction generally 
south-easterly for ninety-five miles, to TuUa- 
caud, from whence, its course being first north- 
easterly, and subsequently easterly, it beoomfw 
the bounding line between the Mysore terri- 
tory and that of the British district Coimbatore 
for forty miles, when it finally leaves Mysore. 
Taking a direction south-east for forty-seven 
miles, it then makes its way, at the pass of 
Caveripurara, through tlie range of the Eastern 
Ghats, and continues to hold a course generally 
southerly for forty-seven miles, to Yirodu, 
where it turns south-eaBt. It subseqaently 
turns east, and after a further course of ninety 
miles to the vicinity of Trichinopoly, divides 
into several streams, embracing a delta seventy 
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biles in length from tne %pex to the sea, and 
having a base of eighty mifoB. The most con- 
sitlerahle branch is the Coleroon, the conrse of 
which is the faii^iest to the north, llie length 
ot the Coleroon is ninety-two miles, and the 
length of course from the souroe of the parent 
river, in Coorg, to the mouth by which the 
Coleroon enters the sea, is 472 miles. The 
branch which continues to bear the name of 
the Cauvery is of inferior magnitude, much of 
its volume of water being drawn off to irrigate 
the neighbouring lands. The ^ncipal tri- 
hutaries of the ^uvery are the Hennavutty, 
flowing from the north-west, and joining it on 
the left side close to Kistnarajpoor ; the Lech- 
man-Teert, which, flowing from the south-west, 
joins it about eight miles lower down, but on 
the opposite or right side ; the Cuhbany, a 
considerable stream, also flowing from the 
south-west, and joining it on the right side ; 
the ShimBka, flowing from the north, and join- 
ing it on the left side ; the Arkavati, flowing 
also from the north, and joining it on the left 
side ; the Bhowanl, descending from the Neil- 
gfaeny group, flowing east, and falling into it 
on the right side ; the Noyel river, running a 
course nearly parallel to that last mentioned, 
and joining the Can very on the right side ; the 
Ambrawutty, which, flowing north-east, fells 
into the Cauveiy on the right side. There are 
many others of less importance, and which, 
though large and rapid during the monsoon 
rains, are at other times totally or nearly 
devoid of water. Such is the case with the 
Cauvery itself in the low country during March, 
April, and part of May ; but, replenished by 
the south-west monsoon, the volume of water 
early in July becomes considerable, and in 
August the inundation is great. The course 
of the Cauvery is over an extensive and 
generally barren surface of granitic rocks, with 
scarcely any woods or jungle on its banks. It 
consequently brings down no vegetable allu- 
vium, but a rich clay, rendering the plains of 
Tanjore the most fertile portion of the south of 
India. During the inundation, the river is 
navigable through the low country for craft. 
Those in use are represented to be “ circular 
baskets, from nine to fourteen feet in diameter, 
covered with buffalo leather.” In these cotton, 
sandal-wood, saltpetre, and other wares, are 
brought down the river; and as the violence 
of the current precludes their upward naviga- 
tion, they are taken to pieces, the basket-work 
abandoned, and the leather taken back on men’s 
heads. The Cauvery passes from the table- 
land of Mysore to the low country by two falls ; 
the upper, or that of Gungan Zooka, being 370 
feet ; the lower, or that of Burr Zooka, 4fl0. 
During the periodical inundations, the vast 
body of water and enormous falls, combined 
with the sublime scenery adjacent, render these 
cata^ts inferior to none in grandeur. Various 
public works connected with the Cauveiy have 
of late years been undertaken by the govern- 
ment, An expenditure estimated at 60,000/. 
was sanctioned in 1841, for completing certain 


annicuts or diuns thrown across the river, to 
collect the waters for purposes of irrigation j 
and a sum of between 2,0001. and 8,000/. at a 
later period was assigned to the oonatruction of 
a bridge over the river at Frazerpet, being on 
the main line of communication between Ban- 
galore and the western coast. 

CATJVERYPADK, in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate on the route from Madras to Arcot, 
and in the midst of a fertile district, artificially 
irrigated by means of one of the most mag- 
nificent tanks in the south of India, 11 miles 
E. of the latter. Lat. 12° 64', long. 79° SS'. 

CAUZEE, in the British district of Silhet, - 
lieut-gov. of Bengal; a town on the sontb or 
left bank of the Swnnah river, 10 miles W. of 
Silhet. Lat. 24“ 64', long. 91° 42'. 

CAWNPORE, under the Kent. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a British district named from 
its principal town. It is entirely within the 
limits of the Doab, extending from the Jumna 
to the Ganges, the latter river forming its 
north-eastern boundary, and dividing it from 
the territory of Oude ; the former, the south- 
western boundary, separating it from the 
British districts of Humeerpoor and Calpee, 
and from the Bundela state of Bownee. On 
the north-west it is bounded by the British 
districts Etawah and Fumickhabad, on the 
south-east by the British district Futtehpore. 
Cawnpore lies between lat. 26° 65' and 27°, 
long. 79° 84' — 80° 87' ; is seventy-five miles in 
length from north to south, and sixty-five in 
breadth ; and has an area of 2,837 square miles. 
The population in 1858, as ascertained by 
actual enumeration, was 1,174,656; of whom 
1,086,132 were Hindoos, and 89,424 Mahome- 
tans. The following olassifioation of towns 
and villages is furnished by oflBcial returns : — 
Number containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, 
3,314 ; ditto more than 1,000 and leas than 
5,000, 214 ; ditto more than 6,000 and less 
than 10,000, 6 ; ditto more than 10,000 and 
less than 60,000, 1 ; ditto more than 60,000, 

1 ; total, 3,636. The greater part of this dis- 
trict lies on the scarcely perceptible slope, 
extending westward or south-westward, from 
the slightly elevated cr^ of the Doab ; and 
consequently the Urrund or Bhind, and the 
Kurun or Singur, the only streams of much 
importance, flow towards the Jumna, and 
ultimately discharge themselves into it. The 
Esun flows in a direction from north-west to 
south-east twenty miles, through the north- 
eastern angle of the district. The Pandoo 
traverses the whole district In the same direc- 
tion, and falls into the Ganges at the south- 
eastern comer. In addition to the means 
afforded by the Esun, the Jumna, and the 
Ganges (all of which are navigable in their 
course through this district), a farther channel 
of water-carriage will soon be opened in the 
prolongation of the Ganges Canal, which leaves 
that river on the right side, at Kan Khal, 
about two miles below Hurdwar, and, proceed- 
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ing down the Doab, is intended to r^oin the for a 'Ume impassable. To remedj this, 
maiu stream at Cawupore. Besides the in- bridges ore gradually coostmoted as fnods are 
clioation of the snr&ce of the country towards ayaikble ; the whole management of the roads 
the Junuw^ a general slope from north-west to (with the exception of the great trunk road) 
south-east is indicated by the direction of the being vested in a committee composed of 
courses of the two great rivers in that direction. Europeans and natives. The great trunk road 
Rice is scarcely cultivated, though some may is under the charge of an officer of engineers, 
be observed about the cantonment of Cawn- The tract comprised within this district was, 
pore, in the valley of the Esun, and a few in 1195, subdued by the Mahoraedans, under 
other places; the alimentary crops being ohiedy Shahabuddin Ghori. In 1520, Baber subdued 
wheat, barley, maize, pulse, oil-seeds, sugar, and added it to his dominions ; and in 1540 
and potatoes. Millet is cultivated, not so it was the scene of the arduous struggles of his 
nsuch for its grain, which is small and meagre, son Htunayon with the Patau chief Sber Khan, 
as on account of its straw, which is ten feet by the event of which the former was expelled 
long, and an inch in circumference. Sugar- from the sovereign^ of Delhi, which passed 
cane and maize thrive luxuriantly, growing to over to his rival. In the dismembennent of 
the height of eight or ten feet, and otow so the empire, in the eighteenth century, it came 
closely as to exclude the light of the sun. into the bands of Sufder Jang, nawaub of 
Indigo, considered indigenous in this tract, Oude. By the trea^ of Fyzabad, concluded 
and found wild in great luxuriance and of fine 1776, between the East-India Company and 
quality, is cultivated, but to no great extent ; Asuf-ud-dowlah, the then nawaub of Oude, the 
more land being now cropped for seed, which former stipulated to supply a regular brigade 
is exported, than for preparing the dye. The for the defence of the latter, and Cawnpore 
poppy, which has b^n but recently intro- was selected as the station of this force. Subse- 
duced, thrives well, and its culture is likely to quently, in 1801, the subsidy stipulated by the 
Contribute to the prosperity of the district, nawaub for the maintenance of the auxiliaiy 
Safflower (Cartbamus tinctorius) is also exten- British force was commuted by the cession of 
sively cultivated for dyeing ootbms a rose- the provinces of the Southern Doab and some 
colour. The cotton-plant thrives well, and is others ; and in virtne of this treaty, the tract 
an important crop. An excellent judge on comprised in the present district of Cawn^ro 
this subject says, “The cotton-plants which I was embodied with the territory of the East- 
saw in many places from Agra to Allahabad India Company, 
seemed more prolific than any which I have 

seen elsewhere.” The soil and climate are CAWNPORE, the principal place of the 
well suited for producing fine tobacco, which district of the same name, is situate in the 
is especially cultivated in the vicinity of Kan- pergunnab or subdivision of Jaujmau. ITie 
nauj. Under the existing revenue settlement site is on the right bank of the Gan^s, stated 
of the North-West Provinces, the lands of this by Von Orlich to be here 600 yards wide in 
district ore not liable to any increased assess- the season when the stream is lowest ; when 
ment on the part of government until the year swollen by the periodical rains, in the latter 
1870. part of summer, it was found to be about a 

Schools in this district are numerous. The mile wide, and very rapid ; but on that occa- 
Bcholars are exclusively males, except in one sion the river was unusually low, in conse- 
of the missionary schools, called the Native quence of the small qnantity of rain which had 
Female Orphan Asylum, which contains fifty fallen that season. The ci^ covers an area of 
girls, who are maintabed as well as educated. 690 acres, contains about 11,000 houses of all 
The schools are classed as Persian, Arabic, descriptions, and nearly 69,000 inhabitants. 
Hindee, Sanscrit, and English, It is stated The population of the cantonments amounts to 
that the desire for instruction has increased. 49,976 ; making a total of 108,796, exclusive 
This is attributed to the general encourage- of the military. The commerce at the ghat or 
ment afforded to education by government, as landing-place is busy and important, the 
well as to a supply of useful vernacular books Ganges oeing navigable downwards to the sea, 
from the same quarter. In facilities of com- a distance of above 1,000 miles, and upwards 
inunication this district has many advantages, to Sukertal, a distance of 300, The scene is 
Besides those afforded by tbe great rivers, and vividly described by Skinner Eveiy de* 
the East-lndian line of railway, it possesses scription of vessel that can be imagined was 
others in a number of excellent roads. The collected along the bank : the pinnace, which, 
great trunk road conn acting the north of India with its three masts and neat rigging, might 
with the capital passes completely across the have passed for a ship ; budgeiows — the cluiu- 
district : it is metalled and kept in admirable siest of all clumsy things — with their sterns 
repair. From the city of Cawnpore to Calpee, several times higher than their bows ; luid 
there is another metalled road, completed banleahs, ugly enough, but lightly Bkiniming 
about five years smce. Besides these, the dis- along like gondolas, compared with the heavy 
trict is intersected in every direction by con- craft about them ; the drifting haystacks, 
venient roads, annually repaired at the close which the country boats appear to be when at 
of the rains. While these prevail, the roads n distance, with their native Crews straining 
are in some places flooded, and conaequoutly every nerve upon their summits, and cheering 
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themaelvea with a wild and not infrequently a 
aweet Bong ; panchwaya shooting swiftly down 
the stream, with one person only on board, 
who sits at the head steering with his right 
band, rowing with hia foot, and in the left 
hand holding his pipe. A ferry'boat com 
stantly pMng across the stream adds to the , 
Tariety of the scene, by its motley collection 
of passengers — traveUers, merchants, and I 
faquirs, camels, bullocks, and horses,' all | 
crowded together. The vessels fastened to the , 
shore are so closely packed, that they appeared 
to be one mass, and, from their thatched roofs I 
and low entrances, might easily pass for a 
floating village/’ The commerce of Cawnpore 
must gain a great increase, on the completion 
of the navigable canal projected to proceed 
from it up the middle of the Doab, and rejoin 
the river on the right side, two miles below 
Hurdwar. The immediate environs of the 
place, though on a sandy plain, broken occa- 
sionally into ravines, are so much embellished 
by art as to have considerable picturesque 
b^uty. “Ou the right bank of the Ganges, 
many hundred bungalows, the barracks of the 
troops, and the Ijazaars, extend in a semicircle 
for nearly five miles, which imparts to the 
whole a striking and splendid appearance.” 
The bungalows or lodges of the officers and 
residents are large and commodious, and 
though either tiled or thatched, and indivi- 
dually, jierhaps, xinsightly, have, upon the 
whole, a striking ana pleasing appearance 
amidst their compound*, or jnclosures, which 
are usually handsomely planted. These com- 
pound* or gardens, intermixed with forest- 
trees, give the place a very luxuriant appear- 
ance during the season favourable to verdure. 
The gardens are considered some of the finest 
in India, and produce in abundance, and of 
excellent quality, moat European vegetables, 
grapes, peaches, mangoes, shaddocks, plan- 
tains, melons, oranges, limes, guavas, custard- 
apples. In the centre of the cantonments, and 
on the highest ground, are two stone buildings, 
of very imposing exterior — the Assembly- rooms 
and the theatre. A church also was built 
some years since, when the government gr.aiited 
a sum of 5,000 rupees in aid of a private sub- 
scription, and allotted a piece of ground for its 
erection. In the cold season horse-races are 
held in an extensive piece of open ground to 
the north-west of the cantonments. The 
native towm is ill built and dirty, yet hM a 
pleasing appearance as seen irom without. 
The bazaars are well supplied with the wares 
of Europe, China, and India; the jewellers are 
considered excellent workmen, and the place 
is celebrated for the manufacture of leather, 
and of the articles fabricated from that mate- 
rial. Butcher’s meat, poultry, fish, and vege- 
tables, are abundant and excellent, and game 
abounds ; the feathered kinds consisting 
chiefly of quails, snipes, and wild ducks. 
During the hot winds ortolans coma in such 
great flights, that fifty or sixty will drop at a 
single shot. In midwinter the cold at night is 


sufficient to freeee water exposed. to the atmo- 
sphere in shallow earthen pans. The ice thus 
formed is carefully collect^ and stored in an 
ice-house, and the quantity obtained suffices 
throughout the year for the supply of the 
European families. In the dry season the 
friable naiore of the soil causes the dust to be 
a very serious annoyance, especially dnring 
the exercising of troops. Bacon, describiug 
a military review, observes, “Arriving upon 
the ground just after the evolutions nad 
commenced, the only evidence I had of the 
military operations going forward was in the 
trampling of horses, the rattling of aocontre- 
ments, and the discharges of artillery ; not one 
single man or horse of the whole martial am(y 
did I behold until after the display, and then a 
light breeze springing up, by great good- 
fortune, carried off the huge white curtain of 
dust which had hiliierto hu ug over the scene." 
These exercises take place on an extensive 
piece of open ground adjoining the town, and 
on which, in the cool part of the year, corre- 
sponding to the midwinter of more northern 
climes, Uie infantry of the cantonment encamp. 
“Begular streets aud squares of canvas stretch 
over an immense tract ; each regiment is pro- 
vided with its bazaar ; in tlie rear and far 
beyond the lines, the almost innumerable 
camp-followers, of every description, form their 
bivouacs.” The artillery encamp on another 
piece of ground, beyond some ravines. The 
cantonments are six mUes long by about half a 
mile broad, aud contain an area of upwards of 
ten square miles. These in themselves form a 
town, having a population of about 60,000, 
exclusive of the military and European gentry. 
There is accommodation for 7,000 troops. 
The climate does not appear to be complaiued 
of by the residents, as they assured Hohor, 
“that, during the rains, it WJis a very desirable 
situation ; that the cold months were re- 
markably dry and bracing ; ajid that the hot 
winds were not worse than in moat other j)artB 
of the Doab.” It is said to be inferior in 
salubrity to Meerut, to which place it has l)een 
determined to remove the head-quarters of the 
artilleiy. Heber remarks, that “there are 
many handsome mosques, and the view of the 
town from the course gives quite the idea of a 
city and adds, “On the whole, it is in many 
respects one of the most considerable towns 
which I have seen in Northern India ; but 
being of merely modern origin, it has no fi,ne 
ancient buildings to show. The European 
architecture is confined to works of absolute 
necessity only, and marked by the greatest 
simplicity ; and few places of its size can be 
named where there is so absolutely nothing to 
see.” The importance of this place is, indeed, 
altogether of recent date, and resulting from 
its selection, in A.D, 1777, as a military can- 
tonment by the British authorities. It does 
not appear to be mentioned by Baber in hia 
narrative of militaiy operations in the Doab, 
and it is passed over in the Ayeen Akbery. 
The first notice of it is perhaps that by 
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Bennell. The elevation above the sea is pro* 
bably about 580 feet. The distance N.W. 
from Calcutta is 628 miles by land, 964 by 
water. From Delhi it is distant, S.E., 266 
miles. Lat. 26° 29', long. 80“ 26'. 

CEYLON, — A large and fertile island lying 
at the entrance of the Bay of Bengal, and sepa* 
rated from the continent of India by the Gulf 
of Manaar and Palk Strait. In strictness it 
does not fall within the compass of this work, 
which is intended to embrace only continental 
India, with such oceanic apjvendages as are 
under the government of the East-India Com- 
pany. Ceylon is not under that govermuent, 
but is subject to the colonial department of 
the British administration ; an arrangement 
strongly opposed by that great Indian statesman 
the Marquis Wellesley, when it was first made. 
The extreme length of the island is about 270 
miles ; its breadth varies greatly, but the 
average is 100 miles. It lies between lat. 
6“66'and9°46', long. 79° 36' — 81° 68'. The early 
history of Ceylon is mixed up with the mytho- 
logical absurdity which distinguishes that of 
otlier eastern nations, and which, destitute of 
the beauty which pervades that of Greece and 
Rome, is not less repulsive than despicable. 
The Portuguese arrived here early in the six- 
teenth century. In the following they were 
succeeded by the Dutch, who contrived to 
expel their pretlecessors ; but the permanent 
acquisitions of those nations were restricted to 
the maritime p.art8 of Ceylon. During the 
war originating in the French revolution, the 
Dutch settlements fell to the British, in whoso 
possession they have ever since remained. 
The centre of the island was occupied by fchei 
native kingdom of Candy. With that king- ! 
dora the British, in 1803, became embroiled; 
but the war was productive of neither honour 
nor advantage to either party engaged in it. i 
It was most unsatisfactorily terminated by 
what has been termed “a tacit suspension of 
nostiiities.” A number of British prisoners 
had been massacred in cold blood ; but all 
effort to obtain either redress or vengeance 
was discontinued. In 1816, however, the 
British government suddenly saw reason to 
change its course. A force despatched against 
tlie Candian dominions took possession of them 
almost without resistance, the movement being 
aided by the unpopularity of tlie ruling 
monarch with his subjects. Some disturbances 
a few years afterwanis were very readily sup- j 
pressed, as were others still more recent, I 
occurring during the government of Viscount ' 
Torrington. 

CHACHLA. — A town in the native state ' 
of Cutch, in political connection with the 
presidency of Bombay, distant N.W. from 
Bhooj 31 miles. Lat. 28° 36', long. 69° 26'. I 

CHACHOWRA, in Gwalior, or the pos- 
sessions of Scindia, a town on the route from 
Goonah to Mhow, 40 miles 8.W. of former, 
145 N.E. of latter. It has a good bazaar, and 
water is abundant from wells. In the early 


part of the present century it was taken 
by Baptiste, one of Doulut Bao Somdia’s 
generals, and since that time has fallen into 
great decay. Lat. 24° 10', long. 77°. 

CHACHUR. — A town in the native state of 
Bahawulpoor, in political connection with the 
government of India, distant S.W. from Baha- 
wulpoor 81 miles. Lat. 28° 63', long. 70“ 34'. 

CHACHYE, in the territory of Ilewa, or 
Baghelcund, a vUlage on the direct route from 
Mirzapore to the diamond-mines of Parma, 
and 71 miles W, of tho former. It is re- 
markable for a cascade of 362 feet, formed by 
the Beher, a stream which, three or four miles 
farther down, falls into the Tons. Elevation 
above the sea 990 feet. Lat. 24° 47', long. 
81° 21'. 

CHACKI, in Iho British district of Mon- 
gheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Mongheer to Raneegunge, 62 miles 
S, of the former. Lat. 24" 36', long. 86° 20'. 

CHAHIN, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route fi-om the town of 
Bikanoer to that of Jessulnieer, and 62 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Tho inhabitants are no- 
torious marauders, making frequent forays to 
carry off cattle and other plunder. It con- 
tains loo houses, supplied with water from 
five wells 180 feet deep, Lat. 27° 13', long. 
71° 63'. 

CHAHIE, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Ransi to Loo<liaua, and 68 miles N. of 
the former town. It is situate in n country 
slightly undulated in low sandy swells, and in 
some places overspread with jungle, but in 
general cultivated. Distance N.^VY from Cal- 
cutta 1,044 miles. Lat. 30° 2', long. 76° 69', 

CHAH-MAH. — A town in the British 
territory of Assam, inhabited by the Naga 
tribes, distant 90 miles S.E. from Nowgong, 
Lat. 25“ 34', long. 93° 52'. 

CHAIBASSA, in tho British district Singh- 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town tie seat of 
the civil establishment, and probably the only 
place in the district to which the name of town 
can with propriety be applied. There is a jail ; 
and here also is stationed a detachment of thb 
Ramgurh light infantry and some local horse. 
Distant S, from Hazaribagh 100 miles. Lat, 
22° 36', long. 85° 45'. 

CHAIL, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviucos, a town 13 
miles W. of the city of Allahabad. It is 
situate in the pergunnah or subdivision of 
Allahabad, which from it is sometimes called 
that of Chail. Lat. 26° 25', long. 81° 43'. 

CHAKKI. — A river of the Punjaub, rising 
in lat. 32° 15', long, 76° 5', and falling into 
the Bess in lat. 31° 43', long. 75° 88'. 

CHAKSOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town on the route from Agra to Nusseerabad, 
142 miles S.W. of former, 80 E. of latter. It 
is of considerable size, and has a bazaar. Lat. 
20° 30', long. 76°. 
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CHALA^ in tho district of Sndiya, 

in Assun^ of Bengal, a town four 

miles from the left bank of the river Brahma- 
pootra, 40 miles E. of Sudiyn, Lat. 27" 48', 
long. 96“ 22'. 

CHALADOKPO, in Buseahir, a torrent of 
the district of Koonawnr. It rises in Chinese 
Tartaiy, abont lat. 82“, and after a north-west 
course of between twenty and thirty miles, 
falls into the Li, or river of Spiti, on the left 
side, in lat. 82® 2', long. 78° 39', at an elevation 
of about 10,600 feet above the sea. About 
three miles above its mouth Gerard crossed it 
on a sango or wooden bridge, eixty-one feet 
above the strean), which is there a rapid, 
violent mountalD-torrent, 

CHALAIN MEW, in Burmah, an old town 
on the route from ^rabew Ghewn, in Bur- 
mah, to Aeng, in Arracan. Around it are the 
remains of a lo^ brick wall, at some places 
fift^ feet high. 'Hiis town is said to have been 
built above 1,600 years ago. It was almost 
destroyed by fire during the first war with the 
Burmese. It contained 10,000 inhabitants, 
and is the capital of the district of Cbalain. 
The country around is fertile, and highly 
cultivated, chiefly with rice; Ltat, 20° 84', 
long. 94° 82'. 

CHAM BA. — A town in the soutliern divi- 
sion oi the kingdom of Cashmere, or dominions 
of Gholab Singh, situate among the southern 
mountains of the Himalaya, on the river ;^vee, 
at the foot of a lofty peak covered with snow. 
Its situation is very picturesque and beautiful. 
The number of houses is estimated at 1,000. 
They are built of wood, and ranged about a 
rectangular open sjmce, 500 yards long and 
eighty broad. Cliumba is the residence of the 
rajah of the neighbouring country. The popu- 
lation is probably about 5,000. It appears to 
have decayed since the time of Porster, who 
calls it Jumbo, and describes it as “ a mart of 
the first note in this part of the country,” The 
division of which this is the principal place is 
one of the provinces transferred by the British 
to Gholab Singh in 1846. Its area is 4,500 
square miles. Lat. of the town 82° 29', long, 
76“ 10'. 

CHAMBURGOONDY, in the British dU- 
trict ol Nassick, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the route from Sholapoor to Seroor, 28 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 18“ 88', long. 
74° 44'. 

CHAMORERIL. — A lake in Ladakh, in 
the elevated table-land of Rnpahu, situate be- 
tween the valley of the Sutluj and that of the 
Indus, called by Trebeck, Taummureri. It is 
15,000 feet above the level of the sea, and is 
surrounded by mountains, which rise in some 
places 6,000 feet above the surface of the water. 

general breadth is about two miles and a 
half; the length, which is in a direction from 
north to south, is about fifteen miles ; the 
circumference about forty. The water is brack- 
ish, of a blue colour, and Trebeck conjectures 
it deep. Lat. 32° 65', long. 78“ 15'. 


CHAMPAM U ITER — A river rising dn 
the southern slope of the great snowy range of 
the Hinudayas, In lat. 27° 68', long. 90® 5° : it 
flows in a southerly direction for 120 miles 
through the native state of Bhotan, and twenty- 
five miles through the British district of Goal- 
para, and falls into the Brahmapootra on its 
north or right bank, in lat. 26® 11', long. 
90° 22'. 

CHAMPANEER, in the British district of 
Ajmere, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Oodeypoor to Kishen- 
gurh, 40 miles 8. of the latter. Lat. 26°, 
long. 74° 68'. 

CHAMP ANEER. — A hill fort .of Guzerat, 
situate on an isolated rock of great height. 
'The fortifications inclose a space about three- 
quarters of a mile in length and three furlongs 
in breadth ; and within the inclosure are two 
forts, an upper and a lower, The upper is the 
smaller but stronger, being, according to the 
notions of the natives, impregnable. It con- 
tains a famous Hindoo temple, dedicated to the 
female divinity Kali. The lower fort is also 
very difficult of access, and in all respects of 
great natural strength, and contains some 
curious Hindoo monuments of remote anti- 
quity. There are no other buildings within 
the fort but a small gateway, with apartments 
for a commanding officer ; so that there ap- 
pears to be no accommodation for a strong 
garrison ; and when Captain Miles visited the 
place in 1812, the force holding it did not 
exceed 300 men. At the base of the mountain 
is a poor straggling town, containing about 
2,000 inhabitants ; but everywhere around, 
amidst the dense jungle, now infested with 
tigers and other wild animals, are the remains 
of temples, fine houses, good tanks, and 
mosques. Previously to the invasion of this 
part of India by the Mussulmans, Champaneer 
was held by a Chouhan succession of liajpoot 
rajahs, the last of whom, stated to have 60,000 
followers, was, after a blockade of twelve years, 
obliged to surrender to Mahmood, king of 
Guzerat, who reigned from 1459 to 1511. Tliis 
event took place in 1484 ; and from the cap- 
ture of this fort and that of Joonagarh, accorJ- 
ing to popular tradition, Mahmood received 
the Bunuime of Bigarrah ; “ the nnmber two in 
the Guzerat language being called In, and the 
name of a fort gairah.*' Tlie kings of Guzerat 
retained Champaneer until 1634, when Hu- 
mayon, emperor of Delhi, iu person surprised 
the fort, ascending the precipitous rock by 
means of great iron spikes driven into its face, 
and opening the gate, admitted the main body 
of his troops advancing to storm. On the 
dismemberment of the empire of Delhi, in the 
latter part of the eighteenth century, it was 
seized by tlie Malirattas, and ultimately fell 
into the hands of Madhajee Scindia ; but was 
80 neglected by his successor, Dowlut Rao 
Scindia, that on the 17th of September, 1802, 
it surrendered to a smi^ British detachment 
under the command of Colonel Woodinirton, 
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It WM eabseqneotly, with nnaooonntable &ci- 
lity, restored in 1803 to Dowlut Bao Scindia, 
by the treaty of Sezjee Acjeogatun. It is also 
called Fawangarh, from its exposure to the 
winds, in consequence of its elevation. Dis- 
tant N. from Bombay 2d0 miles ; E. of Mhow, 
vid. Dhar, Bbopawar, and Baro^ 2i0. Lat. 
22" SO', long. 78" SO^. 

CHAMPAPORE, — A town in the British 
district of Bograh, lieui-gov. of Bengal, 16 
miles S.W. of B<^ 7 ah. Lat. 24" 48', long. 
89" 9'. 

CHAMPA WUT, or KALEE KEMAON, 
in the British district of Kumaon, lient.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town near the aonth- 
eastem extremity of the district, containing 
about sixty houses. Though its elevation above 
the sea is considerable, it is surrounded by 
much higher grounds ; so that it lies in a val- 
ley, which, during the rainy season, is under 
water for a considerable time ; and hence the 
locality is very unhealthy at that season. On 
that account, the cantonment which was for- 
merly at this place has been abolished, and the 
troops remov^ to Lohnghat, six miles hvrther 
north. Elevation above the sea 6,467 foot. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow and 
Pillibit, 858 miles. Lat, 29* 20', long. 80" 8'. 

CHAMTANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant E. from ^hatmandoo lOO 
miles. Lat. 27" 60', long, 86“ 53', 

CHANAYAPALEM, in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Nellore to Ongole, 86 miles N. 
of the former. Lat. 14" 59', long. 80" 0'. 

CHANCE ISLAND, — One of the most 
southern islands of the Mergui Archipelago. 
“ It has a high peak, that may be seen ten or 
twelve leagues off,” and may be considered as 
one of the Aladin group. Lat. 9" 24', long, 
98" 1'. 

CHANDA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Petoragarh, and 70 
miles N.E. of the former. It is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 29", long. 80° 6'. 

CHANDAH, in the territory of Nagpore, 
a town on the south-western frontier, towards 
the territoiT of the Nizam, and situat^ on the 
left bank of the river Eraee, near its junction 
with the Wurda. It is of considerable extent, 
the walls being six miles round. Their direc- 
tion is frequently broken, and they are sur- 
mounted by a high parapet. They are built 
of cut stone, are from fifteen to twenty feet 
high, and flanked with ronod towers, large 
enough for the heaviest guns. Within the 
place, and equidistant from the north and 
south feces, but nearer the eastern than the 
western wall, u a citadel ; and the rest of the 
interior consists of straggling streets, detached 
houses, and plantations. Chanda is distant 
from the city of Nagpore, S., 85 miles ; Hy- 
derabad, N., 1S7 ; Afridras, N., 480 ; Bombay, 
E., 430. Lat. 19" 57', long. 79" 23'. 


OHANDAN, in the Brilxah district of 
Bhaugulpore, lieut -gov. of Bengal, a town 43 
miles S.W, of Bhaugulpore, 95 milesN.E. of 
Haxareebagh. Lat. 24“* 39', long. 86" 41'. 

CHANDAOS, in the British district of 
Ailygxirh, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinooa, 
a town the principal place of the pergnnnah 
of the same nama It is on the route from 
Muttra to Meerut, and 46 miles N. of the 
former. It has a Imaar and a market, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. Lat 28" 5', 
long. 77" 65'. 

CHANDEORA. — See Chandstba. 
CHANDERI.— See Chandhaibeb. 

CHANDERNAGORE.— A French settle- 
ment, with a small adjoining territory, on the 
right bank of the river Hooriy, and surrounded 
by the territory of the British district of 
Hoogly, presidency of Bengal. It is delight- 
fully situate in the extremity of a recess of a 
beautiful reach of the river, the bank of which 
on this side is considerably more elevated than 
on that opposite. It has an air of ruined 
greatness, its fine quay, and well-built streets 
opening on it, being now overgrown with grass, 
and nearly devoid of life ; while the ancient 
residence of the governor is in ruins, the 
present chief officer occupying a less-oasuming 
residence. Adjoining the French town is the 
native one ; a collection of huts and humble 
dwelliims huddled together ; among which are 
many Brahininical temples, having in front 
ghats, or flights of stairs, giving access, for the 
purposes of ritual ablution, to the waters of 
this most revered branch of the Ganges. The 
Hoogly here had formerly sufficient depth of 
water to allow the navigation of ships of the 
line. The French establishment here con- 
sisted in 1840 of four juridical or police officers, 
a medical officer, a chaplain, two military 
officers, and a sort of council of management. 
This petty territory consists of 2,330 acres, and 
contains some villages, as well as the town. 
The authorities at Chamdernagore are subject 
to the jurisdiction of the governor, who resides 
at Pondicherry, and to whom is confided the 
general government of the French possessions 
in India. The total population is estimated at 
82,670; of whom 218 are Europeans, and 435 
of mixed descent ; the rest of unmixed native 
lineage. In consideration of the revenne de- 
rived by the British government from the con- 
sumption of salt in Chandernagore, an annual 
I payment is made to the local French authori- 
. ties ; and under an agreement executed in 
Paris by the British and French anthorities, 
the limits of this settlement have been defined, 
whereby sundiy obstacles which retarded the 
construction of a portion of the Calcutta Rail- 
way have been removed. 

Chandernagore appears to have been in the 
oocupp.tioa of the French as early as 1700, the 
year in which Calcutta first became a British 
settlement. Forty joan later, while the 
metropolis of British India continued iu a state 
of comjkarative insignificance, the French settle- 
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ment, under the iafluence of Dupleix, had 
attained a hi^b degree of opnlenoe and splen- 
dour, and which it retained until its capture by 
Clive in 1767. France recovered Chandema- 
goTOf with the rest of her factories in India, 
under the treaty with Fnffland of 176S. It 
was again taken by the BrHtsb in 1793, upon 
the breaking out of the repabhoan war, and 
finally restored to its present possessors at the 

f enei^ peace of 1816. Distance* from Calcutta, 
17 mile*. Lat. 22" 60', long. 88° 23'. 
OHANDEEPOOB. — One of the districts in 
the British territoiy of Nagpore. Its centre is 
about lat, 20° 10', long. 79° 40'. 

CHANDGUKH. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's 
family, distant 6.E. from Indore 60 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 16', long. 76“ 40'. 

CHANDHAIEEE, in the territory of Gwa- 
lior, or possessions of Scindia's family, a town 
in Malwa, in a hilly and jungly tract, yet with 
a considerable quantity of fertile ground. 1 1 
is at present much decayed, in consequence of 
Mahntta oppression, the desolations of war, and 
the diminution of its manufactures, undersold 
by the cheaper fabrics of Britain ; but the ex- 
tent and number of its ruins, and architectural 
excellence displayed in them, indicate its 
splendour and importance in former ages, when, 
according to the Ayeen Akbery, it contained 
'' fourteen thousand stone houses, three hun- 
dred and eighty-four markets, three hundred 
and sixty caravanseras, and twelve thousand 
mosques.*' The fort of Ohandhairee consists 
of a strong rampart of sandstone. Banked by 
circular towers, and situate on a high hill, and 
was formerly considered impregnable. Nearly 
forty years ago it was taken by blockade, by 
Baptiste, one of Scindia’s generals. Among 
many remains of former greatness is a pass, out 
through a solid rock 100 feet high : it bears an 
inscription, stating that the lofby gate of 
Goomtee and Eeroli, near the tank, was made 
in 1301, by order of Ghiyasuddin, sovereiM of 
Delhi. During the period of the independence 
of Malwa, it was a place of great importance ; 
and its chief, a feutlatory of Mahrao^ Khilji, 
the king, having revolted, was besieged by that 
prince in Chandhairee, which surrendered after 
a siege of eight months. Eana Sanka, the 
formidable Kajpoot adversary of Baber, had 
wrested Chandhairee from Ibrahim, the Patan 
sovereign of Delhi, about the year 1526, and 
gave it in feudal grant to one oi his followers. 
Baber, in 1628, coveting the place, vowed to 
wage a holy war against it ; and entering it by 
escalade, the B^pouts, after performing their 
fearful rite of juoar, by the massacre of all 
their women and children, rushed naked and 
desperately on the Mus^mans, until they 
were slain to a man. As already mentioned, 
Baptiste, Scindia’s general, about the year 
3810, took Chandhairee from the Boondola 
chief who at that time held it. With the sur- 
rounding teiTitoi 7 , it, under Mahratta sway, 
became a haunt of freebooters, ^'ery trouble* 


some to the neighbouring tracts under British 
rule or protection ; and on the conclusion of 
the treaty of 1844, it was, among other lands, 
assigned for the maintenance of the increased 
Gwalior contingent, commanded by British 
officers. Distant S, of Gwaliorfort 105 miles:, 
S. of Agra 170, S. of Delhi 280, S.W. of 
Calpee 140. Lat. 24° 41', long. 78" 12'. 

CHANDIAH. — A town in the native state 
of Rewah, or province of Bi^helound, distant 
S.W. from Bewah 72 miles. Lat. 23® 39', 
long. 80* 47'. 

OBANDINA KOLLI, in theDamaun divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the river Indus, 32 miles S. ofi 
the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 31° 20', 
long. 70" 49’. 

CHANDIPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a fort situate on the right 
bank of the river Ghoghra, 40 miles S.E. of 
Faizabad, 116 E. of Lucknow. Lat. 26° 83', 
long. 82° 45'. 

CHANDKOH, in Sinde, a district stretch- 
ing along the right bank of the Indus, between 
lat. 26" 40—27° 20', and long. 67“ 25'— 68°. 
It is intersected by the Naira, the great 
western of the ludus, and several other 
watercourses ; it is level, and extensively 
flooded during the season of inundation. From 
the latter circumstance and the nature of the 
soil (a rich mud deposited by the river), it has 
a fertility scarcely an^f where exceeded. Under 
the Talpoor dynasty, it belonged to the Hyder- 
abad ameers, and yielded a considerable pro- 
portion of their revenue. It is called Chandkoh 
from being principally held by the Belooche 
tribe of that name. Pottinger, who mentions 
it under the name of Chandookee, estimates 
the revenue derived from it by the ameers at 
100,0001. per annum ; but there cau be little 
doubt that this is an exaggeration. 

CHANDKOWTA, in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, a town 62 
miles 8. of Sholapoor, 29 miles E. of Beejapoor. 
I.at. 16° 66', long. 76° 11'. 

CHANDNA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, 82 miles S.W. from Joudpore, 
and 80 miles N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 25^ 11', 
long. 72° 47'. 

CHANDNUGAR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radab^ to Meerut, and 27 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 28" 62', long. 78° 27'. 

CHANDODE, in Guzerat, a town situate 
on the right bank of the river Nerbudda, 
Distance from Baroda, S.E., 30 miles. Lat. 
21° 58', long. 73° 30'. 

CHANDORE, in the British district of 
Abmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, a town 
on the route fiwm Mhow to the local capital, 
216 miles S.W. of the former, 148 N.E. of the 
latter. It is a flourishing place, and contains 
a population of about 7,000. Holkar bolds the 
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piiteisLip of the town, and some of the ftmiily j 
appear to have formerly resided here, in a 
iiiagoidoent building oall^ the Kong Muhall, 
erected by them in the centre of the town. 
The fort is aitnate on a nearly inaooesatble 
•ummit of one of the hills of the Chandore 
range, and commanding an important ghat or 
passage on the route from Candeisb to Bom* 
bay. Its natoral strength is thus described by 
the British commander Wallace, to whom it 
surrendered in 1804 : — " The hill on which it 
stands, or rather which forms the fort, is natu- 
rally the strongest I ever saw, being quite 
inaccessible everywhere but at the gateway, 
where alone it is fortified by art, and where it 
is by DO means weak. There is but one 
entrance of any kind." Bestored the sub- 
sequent capitulation with Holkar, it was, in 
1818, sarrendered to a detachment sent against 
it by Sir Thomas Hislop, in pursuance of its 
cession by Holkar, under the sixth article of 
the treaty of Mundisore. Distance from Hyder- 
abad, N.W., 860 miles ; from Nagpore, W., 
330. Lat. 20“ 20^, long. 74“ 14'. 

CHANDPOOB, in the British district of 
Bijnonr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Mosuf- 
fernuggur, and 42 miles N.W. of the former 
place. It is of considerable size, having a 
population of 11,491 pereons. Distant N.W. 
h-oin Calcutta 930 miles. Lat. 29° 8, long. 
78 " 20 '. 

CHANDPOOB, in Malwa, a town in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant E. froni Bhopal 
43 miles. Lat. 28“ 24', long. 78“ 4'. 

CHANDPOOB. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N.E. from Nagpore 61 
miles. I^at. 21“ 31', long. 79“ 60', 

CHANDPOOB, in the British territoiy of 
Rangor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the roate from Sangor to 
Jubulpoor, 20 miles S.E. of former, 65 N.W. 
of latter. Elevation above the sea 1,675 feet. 
Lat. 23“ 36', long. 79“ S'. 

CHANDPOOB, in Sirmoor, a peak in the 
mountains between the Giree and Tons rivers, 
and about four miles from the right bank of 
the latter. It it surmounted by a small Hindoo 
temple, which was a station of the large series 
of triangles in the trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 8,561 
feet. Lat. 30° 43', long. 77“ 43'. 

CHANDPOOB, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or dominions of Scindia, a small town or vil- 
h-tge on the route from Gwalior fort to Saugor, 
38 miles S.E. of former, 162 N.W. of letter. 
It is situate on the left bank of the river 
Sindh, which has here a channel about 200 
yards wide, and sandy ; breadth of stream in 
dry season forty yards, and from one and a 
half to two feet deep ; banks steep and cut 
into deep ravines.” l^t. 25° 51', long. 78° 27'. 

CHANDPOOB, or CHUNDUNPOOB, in 
the British district of Furmokabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinoee, a village on the route 


from Bareilly cantonment totbatof Fnttehgurb, 
and six mika N.E. of the latter. Lat 27^ 27', 
long. 79° 42'. 

CHANDPORE. — A town in the British 
district of BuUoah, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles N.W. of Bnlloah, Lat 23° 1?, long. 
90° 39'. 

CHANDRA RIVER. — See Chvnaub. 

CHANDBAGIRI. — Bee Ohuvdkbokkbt. 

CHANDSIRA, or CHANDEORA, in the 
Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a village on the 
route from Balmeer to the city of Joudpore, 
and 39 miles £. of the former. It is situate 
on the southern boundary of the Little Desert, 
where it is terminated by the well- watered and 
fertile tract along the course of the river 
Loonee. It contains 100 houses, supplied with 
water from some shallow wells rudely exca- 
vated, and unprovided with brick lining. Lai. 
25° 62', long. 72“ 2'. 

OHANDSTJMA. — A town in the province 
of Guzerat, or territories of the Guicowar, 
distant S. from Deesa 45 miles. Lat. 28° 87', 
long. 72“ 4'. 

CHANDUN, in the Rajpoot state of Jee- 
sulmere, a village on the route from the town 
of Bikaneer to that of Jussulmere, and 24 
miles N.E. of the latter. Lat 26° 69', long. 
71° 20'. 


1 CHANDWAR, in Malwa, a town in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant N.W. from 
Bhopal 26 miles. Lat. 23° 32', long. 77“ 9'. 

CHANEE SCOPE, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village with a temple, on the route from 
Almora to Petoragarh, eight miles N.E, of the 
former. Lat, 29° 89", long. 79“ 48'. 

CHANENI. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or Gholab Singh’s dominions, 75 
miles S. from Sireenagur, and 80 miles N.E. 
from Jamoo. Lat 83“ 1', long. 75“ 18'. 

CHANGAMAH, in the British district of 
South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
63 miles 8.W. of Arcot, 61 miles N.E. of 
Salem. Lat 12° 19', long. 78“ 61'. 

' CHANGO, in Bugsahir, a collection of four 
, hamlets In Koonawur, on the left bank of the 
j Lee, or river of Spill. It is situate in an alia- 
I vial plain, or rather on the level bottom of a 
I valley, down which a stream holds its course 
'and falls into the Lee. Lat. 31° 6S', long. 
78“ 88'. 

CHANGREZHING, in Bussabir, a hamlet 
of Koonawur, near the north-eastern frontier, 
dividing that district from Chinese Tartary, is 
situate three miles east of the left bank of the 
Lee, or river of Spiti. It forms the remotest 
limit to the attempts of Europeans to pene* 
trate into Chinese Tartary in this direction, as 
the (Jhiiiese population of the adjacent country 
to the eastward vigilantly and effectually in- 
terfere to prevent their progress. Close to 
this place Gerard was stopped by these people, 
who, however, showed a mild and hospitable 
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diaporitioD, iiuisting on hla receiving aozne 
grain and a fat aheep^ an nuu-ks of their good- 
will, and would receive no money in return. 
Elevation above the eea 12,500 feet. Lat. 
S2’ 8', long. 78’ 40'. 

CHANGSHEEL, or CHASHIL, in Bus- 
eahir, a lofty rid^ of mountains, proceeding 
in a Bouth-weatarly direction from the Hima- 
layan range, forming the southern boundai^ of 
Koonawor. Its crest forms the dividing limit 
between the watere of the Pabur to the west 
and those of the Bupin to the east. It stretches 
about twenty miles, between lat. 80" 56' — 
81" 20', long. 77" 65'— 78" 12', and is traversed 
by numerous passes, having elevations of be- 
tween 18,000 and 14,000 feet above the sea. 

C5HANIRGHUR, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow, 24 miles N.W. of the former, 104 
S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 40', long. 81" 86'. 

GBLANMITHTJN.— See Chomooa. 

CHANPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, distant S. from Khatmandoo 109 
miles. I^t. 26° 52', long. 86° 14'. 

CHAOOPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from AUygurh to Mor^- 
abad, and 87 miles N, of the former. It is 
situate near the left bank of the Ganges. 
Lat. 28° 20', long. 78" 23'. 

. CHAORAS, in British Gurhwal, a village 
on a feeder of the Tons, and distant about six 
miles from the right Imnk of that river. It 
was a secondary station in the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above the sea 6,668 feet. Lat. 81° 2', long. 
78" r. 

CHAPADONE. — A river of Tenasserim, 
rising in lat. 16° 46', long. 98" 10', and, flowing 
generally in a south-westerly direction for forty 
miles, ^Is into the Bay of Bengal in lat. 
16° 33', long. 79° 49'. 

CHAPANER, in the British territory of 
Baugor and Nerbudda, a town on the ri^t 
bank of the river Nerbudda, 80 miles S.W. 
of Hosbongabad. Lat. 22° 33', long. 77° 20'. 

CHAPEIRA. — A town in the native state 
of Rajgurh, distant N.W. from Nursingurh 
44 miles. Lai. 23" 68', long. 76° 28'. 

CHAPORA, in the Portuguese territo^ of 
Goa, a town on the seaooast, 12 miles N.W. of 
Goa. Lat. 16° 86', long. 73" 49', 

CHAPRA.— See. Chbt AKOT. 

CHARAMAEE, in Bussahir, a lake near 
the summit of the Burenda Pass, in lat. 
81° 28', long. 78" 11', and at an elevation of 
•18,889 feet. It gives rise to Uie river Pabur, 
whose stream immediately precipitates itself; 
over a ledge of rock in a curve of a hundred 
feet, and is instantly buried in the snows piled 
along its rugged course for a mile, when it 
reappears, gliding in ciystaUine brightness 
under arching vaults of snow. Above the 
lake, upon a ridge, is a massive bed of snow. 


at least eighty feet in thickness, which topples 
over, and will eventually fall into it. 

CHARCHUT.— See CnAESHor. 

OHARCOLLEE. — ^A town in the British 
district of Baokergonie, lient-gov. of Beng^ 
28 miles S.W. of BaokergUDje. Lat. 22" 28', 
long. 90". 

CHAREE. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, distant N.E. from Daijeeling 78 miles. 
Let. 27" 89', long. 89" 28'. 

CHARGAON, in the British territonr of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 80 miles 8.W. of Jubbul- 
pore, 76 miles E. of Hoshungabad. Lat. 
22" 40', long. 78° 66'. 

CHARRAITA, in the Punjab, a small town 
in the Derajat, about 12 miles W, of the Indus, 
and nine miles W. of Dera Ghazee Khan. It 
lies in a low county intersected by canals 
from the Indus. Population about 1,000. 
Lat. 80" 8', long. 70" 42'. 

CHARSHUT. — A small district of Jareegah 
Rajpoots, in the north-western part of the 
province of Guzerat, situate between lat. 
23" 45' and 24°, and long. 71° 20' and 71“ 25'. 
Charshut pays a species of black mail to Ra- 
dhunpore. The population amounts to about 
2,600. It depends for protection on the Bri- 
tish government. Its connection with that 
government commenced on the expulsion of 
the numerous hordes of plunderers from Guze- 
rat in 1819 ; and subsequently, in 1826, an 
^eement was signed between the parties. 
'Hie policy observtS towards Charshut is that 
of non-interference with its internal affairs, 
the protecting government exercising control 
over the externsJ relations only of the protected 
territory. The district is divided among four 
chiefs. 

CHARTING PASS, in Bussahir, traverses 
a mountain in the district of Koonawur. The 
ridge is a prolongation of the huge summit of 
Ruldung, and rises between the valley of the 
Buspa river and that of the Tidung. Its pas- 
sage by Gerard, in the beginning of July, 
appears to have been one of tbe most adven- 
turous, perilous, and arduous exploits anywhere 
recorded. Having departed from Shulpeea, in 
the valley of the Buspa, and at the highest 
limit of vegetation, and the elevation of 14,800 
feet, he held his way sometimes amidst frag- 
ments, chasms, and precipices of gneiss, some- 
times through loose or half-melted snow, in 
which the lower limbs sank to tbe thighs. He 
reached to where, “about the height of 16,800 
feet, there commenced the perpetual snow in 
continuous beds ; the next half-mile was also 
on a gentle acclivity over the snow, which gave 
way to the depth of two feet ; and lastly we 
ascended the steep slope to the pass. It was 
scarcely half a mile, but it surpassed in terror 
and difficulty of access anything I have yet 
encountered. The angle was 874°, of loose 
stones, gravel, and snow, which the rain had 
soaked and mixed together, so as to make 
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tDOviog laborious and nilserable ; and it was bo 
nearly impracticable, that although I spread 
myself on all fouie, thrusting my hands into 
the snow to hold by it, I only reached the crest 
by noon, and then under great exhaustion.” 
The danger and horror of the scene were 
heighten^ by the incessant £eJ1 of great masses 
of rock, one of which, of immense size, bounded 
down the steep within a few feet of the tra- 
yeller. At the crest of the pass the mercury 
of the barometer gave symptoms of oongel^ 
tioD, losing its lustre and acUeriog to the cup 
and fingers, as if amalgamated. It snowed 
heavily all the way, and the traveller describes 
his sufferings as dreadful. I actually thought 
at every step I should leave afoot in the snow; 
my hands had passed tbroi^h the stages ot 
torpor and fireeiing several times, and that re- 
action of returniug warmth which you know is 
worse than the contact of solid ice.” Tbe 
crest of the pass has an elevation of 17,348 
feet above tbe sea. Lat, 81" 24', long. 78*’ 35'. 

CHARUNG LAMA, in Bussahir, a pass 
on the north-eastern boundary of Koonawur, 
and on the route from Chang to Chan^ezhing, 
being about six miles from each, flie rook 
formations in the vicinity are limestone and 
clay-slate, but the crest of the pass itself con- 
sists of pebbles, imbedded in clay, and bearing 
marks of the action of water, though the bed 
of the Spiti or Lee, the nearest river, is 3,000 
feet below it. The pass is at the elevation of 
12,600 feet above the sea. Lat. 32° 1', long. 
78° 38'. 

CHARWAH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, distant 
S.E. from Indore 80 miles. Lat. 22° 2^, long, 
76° 66'. 

CHASHIL PASS, in Bussahir, over the 
Cbangshil Cbashil range, has an elevation of 
12,870 feet. Lat. Sl° 18', long. 78° S'. 

CHASS, in the British district of Pachete, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town or village 
on the route from Bankoora to Hazareebagh, 
71 miles N.W. of lormer, 67 S.E. of latter. 
It has a bazaar. Lat. 23° 34', long. 86° 12'. 

CHATARI, in the British district of AUy- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Allygurh to that of Moradabad, and 14 
miles N.E. of the former. It is supplied with 
water from wells ; has a bazaar, and is sur- 
rounded by a mud wall and ditch. Lat. 28° 
long. 78° 13'. 

CHA'TELI. — A town in the native state of 
Sukhet (Trans-Sutlej territory), 10 miles S.W. 
from Sukhet, and 36 miles N.W. from Simla. 
Lat. 31° 28', long. 76° 49'. 

CHATMAY. — village situate on the sea- 
coast of Arracan. About two miles from the 
shore are the small islands called North Round 
Island and Rocky Island, three miles distant 
from each other. Lat. 18° 60', long, 94° 10', 

CHATNA. — ^A town in the native state of 


Nepal, distant N.E. from Khatmandoo SO niilwa 
Lat. 27° 68*, long. 86° 89'. 

CHATNA. — A town in the British district 
of Pachete, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight miles 
N.W. of Baucoora. Lat. 23° 20', long. 87". 

OHATOOR, in the British district of Tin- 
nevelly, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
ronte from Tinnevelly to Madura, 47 miles N. 
of the former. Lat 9° 21', long. 77° 69'. 

CHATRO. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Oholab Singh, 
89 miles W. from Sirinagnr, and 84 miles N.E. 
from Rawul Pind. Lat 84°, long. 78° 80'. 

CHATT0R, in tbe British district of Ram> 
garb, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the Dammoodah river, five miles S.E, 
of Ramgnrh. lAt. 28° 89', long. 85° Sff. 

CHATTWYE, or CHETWA, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
town on an island or strip of land extending 
for twenty-seven miles, nearly from south-east 
to north-west, between lat. 10° 9 ' — 10° 82', 
long. 76° 6' — 76° 17', with a breadth vaiying 
from two to four miles. Wrested from tbe 
Portugese by the Dutch, it was in 1776 taken 
from the latter by Hyder Ali, and ceded to tbe 
British, under the pacification of 1792, by his 
son Tippoo Sultan. Distance from Cochin, 
N.W., 41 miles ; Calicut, S.E., 54 ; Madras, 
S.W., 840. Lat. 10° 82', long. 76“ 6'. 

CHATUH, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town 
on the ronte from the cantonment of Muttra to 
Delhi, and 22 miles N.W. of tbe former. Here 
is a large fortress, of fine exterior appearance, 
but in the interior exhibiting nothing but decay. 
There is a bazaar in the town. Lat. 27° 43', 
long. 77° 34'. 

CHATJNDOO, in the Keechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the river Chenaub, 60 miles S.W. of 
the town of Ramn^urh. Lat. 31° 65', long. 
72° Sff. 

CHAUNG LAMA.— See Chouqba Pass. 

CHAWPAERAH, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the route 
from Jubulpoor to Nagpoor, 67 miles 8, of 
former, 89 N. of latter. It is situate on the 
north or left bank of the Wyne-Ganga, here 
passed by ford. Lat. 22° 24', long. 79” 40'. 

CHAWULPATA, in the British territory 
of Saiwor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the right bank of 
tbe Nerbudda river, 60 miles S.W. of Dumoh. 
Lat. 23° S', long. 79° 4', 

CHAYANAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant S.E. from Khatmandoo 
60 miles. Lat. 27” 21', long. 85° 

CHaYANPOOR. — A town the chief place 
of a district of tbe same name, in the native 
state of Nepaul, distant E. from Khatmandoo 
115 miles. Lat. 27“ 20', long. 87° S'. 

CHEBOO, in tbe British district of Eandab, 
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* town £6 inilefl E. of tbe town of Bsndah, 
4S W. of Allahabad* Lat. 25“ 18', long 
81“ 31'. 

CHEBING, CHADON, or SADING.— A 
village standing on a headl^d on the seacoast 
of Mergni, in lat. 11“ 23', long. «8“ 45'. It 
baa only been establiahed of Ute years, and 
owes ite origin to Commissioner Maingy, who 
indnced a Malay chief with hie followere to 
settle here, for the purpose of populating and 
cultivating the country. 

CHEDOO. — A station on the top of the 
Youroadoung Mountains, on the road from 
Ramree to Bunnali by the Talak Pass, distant 
N.E. finm Aeng 60 miles. Lat. 20“ 30', long. 
94” 24'. 

CHEDUBA. — An island situate to the west 
of the coast of Arracan, and south-west of the 
island of Ramree. It was anciently called 
Inaon. When the Burmese took the province 
of Arracan, its name, from what reason does 
not appear, was changed to Mekawuddee, and 
it is now known by that at the head of this 
article. CheduLa constitutes part of the dis- 
trict of Ranwee, and is subordinate to the 
jurisdiction of its functionaries. It lies between 
lat. 18° 40—18° 66', long. 93° 31'— 93“ 60'. 
It is about twenty inilos from north to south, 
and seventeen from east to west, and contains 
an area of about 250 square miles. The 
climate of Cheduba is considered more favour- 
able than that of Arracan ; being an island, 
it has the advantage of the cool sea-breezes, 
and it is, moreover, generally free from the 
mists which prevail on the continent. The 
eastern quarter of the island is the least 
healthy, being less exposed to the sea, and the 
air being in some measure contaminated by 
that from the mainland. The geneial character 
of its soil is rich and productive. Rice, to- 
bacco, cotton, sugar-cane, pepper, hemp, and 
indigo, are among the productions of the is- 
land ; but the first-mentioned is the staple 
produce, being of excellent quality, and grown 
as well in the valleys as in the fertile plains, 
which extend round the hills to within a short 
distance of the beach. It is trodden out by 
bufiGsiloes, and the husking is performed by a 
wooden mill, put in motion by two men, which 
it is eaid will clean about thirty maunds iu a 
day. Hemp and indigo are cultivated to a 
more limited extent, as is also tobacco, which, 
however, is of excellent quality. The geology 
is said to afford some curious instances for 
study. Along the coast are situate numerous 
earthy cones, from whose summits are emitted 
mud and gas. The mineral productions of the 
island are various, but exist in small quantities. 
Specimens of copper, iron, and silver ore have 
been found ; but the principal mineral produc- 
tion is petroleum, mode of collecting it 

is remarkable. The spot where it is known to 
exist being fixed upon, a space of about twenty 
yards square is dug to a depth of two feet, 
which becomes fill^ with water. In a short 
time the surface of the pool is covered with 


oil of a greenish colour, which is skimmed o3 
with bamboos, and put into pots. In the dry 
season the water msappears, and the oppor- 
tunity is then taken of turning up the soil, 
which by this means yields an increased quan- 
tity of the article. The oil possesses a strong, 
pungent smell, and is a nseful ingredient in 
the composition of paint, as it posses^ the 
property of preserving timber from insects, 
especially the white ant. Trees do not abound : 
those which exist are limited for the most part 
to the hill tracts, where they attain consider- 
able si^. The trade, as may be imagined, is 
not extensive, the only articles exported being 
oil and rice. The amount of the latter is 
pretty considerable, and many vessels from the 
western shores of Bengal, from Sandoway, 
Ramree, and even Bassein, retnrn laden with 
this article of merchandise. The extent of the 
population of the island has not been ascer- 
tained, but it probably amounts to above 9,000. 
The inhabitants are of the Mugh persuasion. 
They are quiet and peaceably inclined, simple, 
cheerful, contented, and possess many good 
traits of character. Their customs and habits 
BO closely resemble their coutiuental neigh- 
bours, that it will be needle:sB again to notice 
them. An account will be found under the 
article “ Arracan,” Its history is also com- 
prised under that of Arracan : with that pro- 
vince it fell into the possession of the Burmese 
in the latter part of the last century, and with 
it, in 1824, was relieved from Bunnese oppres- 
sors, by its occupation by the English. 

CHEEAPUT, iu Sinde, a small town be- 
tween Hyderab^ and Khyerpuor, and 50 miles 
S. of the latter place. It is important as form- 
ing, with the contiguous town of Dingee, a 
commanding post in the communication of 
Khyerpoor and Emaum-Ghur with the part of 
the desert adjoining this last fort. Cheeaput 
is in lat. 26“ 65', long, 68“ 20'. 

GHEE A RAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Ben^l, 21 
miles 8.W. of Midnapore. Lat. 22° 16 , long. 

87“ 6'. 

CHEECHA'WTJTNEE, in the Baree Booab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Ravee river, 72 miles N.E. of 
the town of Mooltan, Lat. 80“ 30', long, 72“ 39'. 
cBeehun, in the British district of Tan- 

nah, presidency of Bombay, a town on the sea- 
coast, 63 miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 19“ 63', 
long. 72° 48'. 

CHEERLEE, in the British district of 
Surat, presidency of Bombay, a town 34 miles 
S.E. from Surat, 120 miles N. of Bombay. 
Lat. 20° 42', long. 73“ 6'. 

CHEELA, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Jessulmere, vid 
Nagor, to Ntisseerabad, and 184 miles N.W. 
of toe latter. It is supplied with good water 
from three wells 800 feet deep. The sur- 
rounding country is open and barren. Lat. 
27“ 2', long. 72“ 85'. 
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CHEEMPA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhntan, distant N.E. from Daijeeling 80 miles. 
Lat. ‘27° 36', long. 80“ 26'. 

CHEEMULGA, in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presidem^ of Bombay, a town on 
the left bank of the Kistnah river, 30 miles S. 
of Beejapoor. Lat, 16" 22', long. 76" 5i'. 

CHEEEAEEDOONGORREE, in the Bri- 
tish territory of Sangor and Nerbudda, Heut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 68 miles 
8.E. of Jubbulpore, 68 miles N.E. of Seuni. 
Lat. 22" 25', long. 80° 28'. 

CHEERAEA. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, presidency of Bombay, distant N.W. 
from Bhooj 27 miles. Lat. 23° 30', long. 
69" 25'. 

CHEERTROREE. — A town in the native 
state of Cutch, presidency of Bombay, distant 
E. from Bhooj 68 miles. Lat 23“ 26', long. 
70" 86'. 

CHEERUNG, — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, distant E. from Daijeeling 100 
miles. .Lat, 26" 67', long. 89" 66'. 

CHEETAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 52 miles N. from Lucknow, and 69 
miles E. from Futtygurh, Lat. 27" 35', long. 
80" 45'. 

CHEETtJL, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town situate on the 
Tobi, a Btream tributary to the river Sitronjee. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 130 miles; 
Bomljay, N.W,, 220. Lat. 21" 44', long. 
71° 14'. 

CHEHERUT, in the British district of 
Allygurhj lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allyghur cantonment 
to Moradabad, and four miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27" 68', long. 78" 9'. 

CHELLOOR, in the British district of 
Rajalimundry, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Rajahmundry to Coringa, 
19 miles E, of the former. Lat. 16° 50', long. 
82" 3'. 

CHELLUMBRUM, in the British district 
<if South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a con- 
siderable town on the seacoast, on the route 
troni Tranquebar to Arcot, 29 miles N. of the 
former. It was captured by the British in 
1760, during the war in the Carnatic ; a^ in 
1781, during the war with Hyder Ali, iovas 
unsuccessfully attacked by Sir Eyre Coote. 
Tjat. 11° 25', long. 79° 46'. 

CHEMRA. — A town in the native state of 
Boiubra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
25 miles E. from Surabulpore, and 35 miles 
N.W. from Bombra. Lat. 21" 80', long. 
84" 25'. 

CIIENAUB. — A river in the Punjab, and 
generally considered the largest of the five by 
which that country is traversed. Moorcroft, 
who ascended, as he conjectured, to within 
thirty miles of its source, supposes it to rise 
about lat. 82° 48', long, 77° 27', in Lahoul, 
south of Ladakh, or Middle Tibet. The source 


must be very elevated, as the river holds its 
coarse through the Ritanka Pass, which is 
13,000 feet high. The spot ftvra which it pro- 
ceeds is, according to Vigue, a small lake, 
called Chandra-Bhaga, or the Garden of the 
Moon, and in the upper part of its course the 
river is called the Chandra, At Tandi it is 
joined bv the Surajbhagha, a stream of lees 
magnituae, mnning from the north ; and 
thenceforwai'd the river ia known by the name 
of the Chenaub or Chinab, and sometimes of 
Chandra-Bhaga. The length of the streams 
contributing to its formation varies from forty 
miles in the case of the Sur.ajbhagha, to 
eighty-five in that of the Cbandra-Bhaga, 
After their confluence, Moorcroft found the 
stream about 200 feet broad, with a full, steady 
current. It takes a north-west course of about 
180 miles to Kiahtawar, and there receives the 
Muruwurdwun, or Sinund, a considerable 
tributary from the north. Vigne calonlates 
the height of Kishtawar at 6,000 feet; and 
consequently, the Chenaub must have de- 
scend^ 8,000 feet in less than 200 miles, or 
at the rate of above forty feet in the mile. 
At Kishtawar, Vigne found the Chenanb 
flowing in a deep rocky channel twenty-five 
yards wide. The river thence proceeds south- 
west, by a very tortuous course, through a 
[ rugged country, to Riasi, a distance of about 
' nineW miles, where it leaves the mountains, 
j and nows into the lower ground of the Punjab. 
It is here about 200 yards wide, deep and 
tranquil, yet rajiid. At Aknur, about fifty 
miles lower down, it becomes navigalde, at 
least for timber-rafts, which are despatched 
from it down the Punjab. It continues a 
south-westerly course to Vazeeraba<l, about 
seventy miles lower down, where Von Hiigel 
found the stream unfordable, and half a mile 
wide. Macartney measured it there in the 
month of July, when nearly at the fullest, and 
found it one mile three furlongs and twenty 
perches wide, with a dej)th of fourteen feet, 
and a current running five miles an hour. 
From this point it holds a south-west course 
for about thirty miles, to llamnuggur, where, 
in the middle of Febru.ary, and consequently 
the low season, it was found 300 yards wide, 
and with a depth of nine feet where greatest ; 
the current running a mile and a half an hour. 
Hough states that it is fordable near thisplaco 
in the season ; but there is much rea-son to 
question this statement. It thence pursues a 
south-west course for about 160 miles, to its 
confluence with the Jhelum, a little above the 
ferry of Trimo. Arrian describes the tur- 
bulence of the confluence as terrific ; but 
Bumes, who visited it at midsummer, when 
the streams are u-mally highest, found it free 
from violence or danger. The total length of 
the course of the river to this point is about 
605 miles. Below the confluence with the 
Jhelum, the Chenaub flows south-west for 
about ^y miles, to its confluence with the 
Ravee, a much smaller river, which joins it 
through three mouths, close to each other. 
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Hie ChenMib wm here, »t the aid of Jmi^ 
the season of the greatest height of water, j 
three-quarters of a niile wide, and above twelve 
feet deep. From this place it continues its 
course south-west for 110 miles, to the con- 
fluence of the Ghara. At the intervening 
ferry opposite Mooltan, Bumes found it 1,000 
yar^ wide at midsummer, the season of greatest 
inundation. The meeting of the Chenaub and 
Ghara is very tranquil; the water of the 
former is red, that of the latter ]^e ; and 
th^e respective colours may be distinguished 
for some miles downwards in the united 
stream, the red on the right or western, the 
pale on the left or eastern side. The total 
length of course from the source to this con- 
fluence is about 765 miles. There the united 
stream is called Punjnud (flve rivers), a name 
which it bears to its fall into the Indus. The 
ancient name of Chenaub is admitted un- 
questionably to have been Acesines. 

CHENBRAVADAH. — A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant S.W. 
from Aurungabad 14 miles. Lat. 19° liy, 
long. 75° 17'. 

CHENGBANG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, distant 
N. W. from Muneepoor 26 miles. Lat, 25° 5', 
long. 93° 42'. 

CHENGOOR, — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, distant N. from Goalpara SO miles. 
Lat. 27° 18', long. 90° 81'. 

CHENNAPUTTEN, or CHINAPATAM, 
in the territory of Mysore, an open town, 
having adjacent a handsome stone fort. 'The 
town has some manuiactures, especially of 
glass, and of steel wire for the strings of 
musical instruments. This ware is much 
esteemed, and is sent to all parts of India. 
Chennaputten is distant N.E. from Seringapa- 
tam 38 miles. Lat. 12° 40', long. 77° 16 . 

CHEINNOOR, in the British district of 
Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Cuddapah to Hyderabad, five 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 14° 38', long. 
78° 62'. 

CHENNUMPULLT, in the British dis- 
trict of BeUary, presidency of Madras, a town 
48 miles E. of Bellary, 48 miles S.W. of 
Kumool. Lat. 16° 19', long. 77° 40'. 

CHEPAL, in the Cis-Sutlej hill state of 
Joobul, a fort on a ledge of land projecting 
from the south-eastern declivity of a mountain 
extending from the Chour to the Wartoo peak. 
It was surrendered to the British by the 
Ghoorka garrison almost immediately after 
being invested by the irregular troops in the 
service of the Ejast-India Company, aided by 
the mountaineers of Joobul. Lat. 80° 57, 
long. 77° 39'. 

CHERACHL, a town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras. The rajah 
of tins district, formerly a powerful chief, was 
a scion of the Kolastri fiunily, one of those 
among whom Cheruman PermsJ, the achiever 


of the independence of Malabar, divided the 
country. T^e country was in 1789 dreadfblly 
devastated by Tippoo Saltan, and the rajah, 
dreading to be fbroibly circumcised by the 
order of that bigoted tyrant, met death by in- 
ducing one of his followers to shoot him through 
the head. The town is two miles from the 
seaooast, and three miles N. of Oannanore. 
Lat 11° 66', long. 76° 26'. 

CHERAJOLEE, in the British district of 
Dummg, in Assam, a town on the route from 
Dumiug to Bishnath, 29 miles N.E. of Bur- 
ning. Lat. 26° 40', long. 92° 27'. 

CHERANB, In the British district of Sarun, 
a town on the left bank of the river Ganges, 
16 miles N.W. of Binapoor. Lat. 26° 42', 
long. 84° 63'. 

CHERCHANPOOR. — A town in the ter- 
ritory of Na^ore, distant S.E. from Nt^pore 
100 miles. Lat. 20° 40', long. 80° 39'. 

CHERGAON, in Bussahir, a village on the 
right bank of the Pabur, immediately below 
the confluence of the Amdrytee. Elevation 
above the sea 6,986 feet. I^t, 31° 13', long. 
77° 66'. 

CHERGAON, called also THOLANG, in 
Koonawur, a district of Bussahir, is a small 
town near the right bank of the Sutluj, and on 
a small stream flowing into it. There are be- 
tween fifty and sixty families, living in sub- 
stantial houses, covered with roofs of tempered 
clay overlying layers of birch bark, supported 
I on horizontal beams. Here are several temples, 
dedicated to various divinities. The rajah of 
Bussahir resided here when the Goorkhas had 
possession of the rest of his territory. Opposite 
to this place, and on the right side of the 
Sutluj, was fought an action between the 
Koonawaris and Goorkhas, in which the latter 
jwere defeated, and subsequently stipulated 
' not to enter Koonawur as long as an annual 
tribute of 700^. was paid, l^evation above 
the sea 7,300 feet. Lat. 31° 81', long. 78“ 7'. 

CHERPELCHERRY, in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town 
28 miles E. of Ponany, 43 miles W. of Coim- 
batore. Lat. 10° 68', long. 76° 23'. 

CHETEROWN, in Sirmoor, a summit of 
the mountains between the Tons and Giree, 
and^out two miles firom the left bank of the 
latter. It is surmounted by a Hindoo temple, 
whicb was a station of the series of small 
triangles during the trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 7,048 
feet. Lat. 30° 60', long. 77° 24'. 

CHETKOOL, in Bussahir, a village situate 
in the upper extremity of the valley of the 
Buspa, and on the right bank of the river of 
that name. Chetkool is the residence of a 
lama or Tibetan priest, who subsists by writing 
and priutiug sacred texts and ejaculations for 
the praying-mills of the villagers. Those 
singiilar instruments of superstition consist of 
dinms or hollow cylinders, each set up hori- 
zontally on an iron axle. Inside the wheel 
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are deported the aorolle ineoribed with prayev 
or piuus exclamations, and the act of devotion 
consists in making the machine revolve, and 
its oontenti whirl about, either by the hand, 
by wind, or by water. Chetkool is at the 
elevation of 11,480 feet above the sea. Lat. 
Sr 20', long. 78“ SI'. 

CHETPOLL, in the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route Darapooram to Polachy, 11 
miles W. of the former. Lat. 10** 48', long, 
77“ 26'. 

CHETTAPORE, in the British district of 
Ganjam, preddency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Berhamf>oor to Ganjaro, four 
miles S. W. of the latter. Lat 1 9° 22', long. 
86“ S'. 

CHETTULWANO.— A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Joudpore, distant S.W. from 
Joudpore 140 miles. Lat. 24“ 68', long. 
71“ 37'. 

CHETTYPOLLIAM, in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Coimbatoor to Dindignl, nine 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 10“ 66', long. 
77“ 7'. 

CHEWLEEA, in the British territory of 
Snogor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov, of the N. W. 
Provinoes, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
pore to Snmbulpoor, 22 miles S. of the former. 
Lat. 22“ 60', long. 80“ 10'. 

CHEYLAR, in the British province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Oomerkote to Deosa, 29 miles S.K. 
of the former. Lat, 25“, long. 70“. 

OHICACOLE, in the British district of 
Ganjam, preddency of Madras, a town with a 
military cantonment on the left or north bank 
of the river Naglaudee. The town is built in 
an irr^fular straggling manner, with narrow 
crooked streets, which in rainy weather are 
overflowed to a considerable depth. Popula- 
tion about 60, 000. Distance from Vizagapatam, 
N.E., 58 miles ; Mivdras. N.E., 436 ; Calcutta, 
S.W., 416. Lat. 18“ 18', long. 88“ 68'. 

CHJCHACOTTA. — ^A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, distant S.E, from Darjeeling 
81 miles. Lat. 26“ 32', long. 89“ 30'. 

CHICHEROULY, in Sirfiind, a towiL the 
principal place of a protected Seik state ^ the 
same name, on the route from Suharunpore to 
Subathoo, and 27 miles N.W. of the former 
place. It is dtuate in an open, level, well- 
cultivated country, and is surrounded by a 
mud walL There is a bazaar. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 981 miles. The pett^ state of 
Chicheronly contains an area of sixty-three 
square miles, with a population of 9,887. Lat. 
30“ 16', long. 77“ 26'. 

CHICHERRY, in the British district of 
Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Palamow to Chaibassa, 30 miles S. 
of the former. Lat. 23“ 24', long. 84“ 12'. 

CHICHOLEE, in the British territory of 
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Saugor and Nerbudda, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 22 miles N.W. of Baitool, 
50 miles S. of Hoshuugabad. Lat. 22“ 1', 
long. 77“ 40'. 

CHICKA MALLINHULLY.— Atownin 
Mysore, distent N. from Chittel Droog 21 
miles. Lat. 14“ 82', long. 76“ 84'. 

GHICKLEE. — A petty native state in West- 
ern India, under the snperintendenoe of the 
agent for the Bbeel chiefs in Candeish, presi- 
dency of Bombay. The young chief was sent 
for Mucation to the government college at 
Poona. His conduct and atteutiou to study 
were at first commendable, but ke subsequently 
became refractory and inattentive, and finally 
absconded. Chioklee, the principal place, is 
in lat. 22“ 19', long. 74“ 41'. 

CHICKLEE.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
(lominiona of the Nizam, distent N.E. from 
Jaulnah 42 miles. Lat. 20“ l^, long. 76“ 20'. 

CHICKMOOGLOOR— A town in Mysore, 
distant N.W. from Seringapatam 88 miles. 
Lat. 13“ 19', long. 76“ 61'. 

CHICKNAIGHULLY, or CHICA NA- 
YAKANA HULLI, in the territory of My- 
sore, a town of considerable size, distent from 
Bangalore, N.W,, 73 miles; fivim Seringa- 
patam, N., 69. Lat. 13° 25', long. 78“ 41'. 

CHICKROWLEE. — See Chichebouly. 

CHIKIGURH.—A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, distent £. from Bhopal 
48 miles. Lat. 23“ 6', long. 78° S'. 

CHIKULDIE.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, distant 8. from Bhopal 
88 miles- Lat. 22“ 47', long. 77“ 20'. 

CHIKULWAHDL, in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Nassick to Dfaoofia, 22 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat. 20“ 36', long. 74“ 36'. 

GHILACULLNERP.— A town in Mysore, 
distant N.E. from Bangalore 68 miles. Lat. 
13“ 38', long. 78“ 8'. 

CHILBULA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoes, 
a village on tlie route by the Kutra Pass, from 
Allahi^u td to Rewa, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat, 26“ 10', long. 82“ 11'. 

CHILE A.— An extensive lake dividing ttie 
British district of Ganjam, in the Madras 
presidency, from that of Pooree, in the pre«- 
dency of Bengal. It is forty-two miles in 
length from north-east to south-west, and 
fifteen in breadth, and bound^ towards the 
east and south by a narrow strip of sand, and 
on the north-west by the mountains which 
extend from the Mahanuddy to the Qodaverv ; 
it receives the waters of one branch of the 
Mahanuddy, and communicates with the sea 
by a very narrow and deep outlet, in lat. 
19“ 42', long. -85“ 40'. The lake is studded 
with several islands, and its waters are salt 
and shallow. 
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CHILKALCBPADU, in th« Britith dis- 
triet Gnntoor, presidency of Madras, a town 
28 miles S.W, of Gnntoor, 41 miles N. of 
Ongole. lAt. 16° 6', long. 80° 18'. 

CHTLKANA, in the British district of Su- 
haronDoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. IVoriooes, 
a small ruinous town on the route from Suhs' 
runpoQr to Sidowra, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
former town. The surroundiog country is 
level, open, and slightly cultivated ; and the 
road in this part of the route is go^. Dis> 
tant N.W. fi^m Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 
80° S, long. 77° 82'. 

CHILKAUBEB, in Guxerat, a town in the 
petty native state of Saunte, in the division of 
Bewa Caunta, presidency of Bombay. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, N.E., 97 miles. Lat. 
28° 20', long. 74° 2'. 

CHILKEEA, in the British dietriot of Mo> 
radabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
place of considerable trade on the northern 
mntier, towards Knmaon, situate in the Dik- 
kadee Pass, or gorge by which the river Koaila 
flows to the plmn. Heber describes it, at the 
time of his visit, in the b^inning of December, 
as a wretched assemblage of cottages, half- 
buried in high grass; and adds, ^‘Tbe first 
appearance of the inhabitants of Cbilkea was 
not prepossessing. They had the same yellow 
skins ; the same dull, yet fierce look ; the 
same ragged and scanty clothing ; the same 
swords and shields, as those in the other parts 

these inhospitable plains.” In summer the 
air is so pestilential that it is then entirely 
abandoned. Elevation above the sea 1,076 
feet. Lat. 29° 21', long. 79° 10'. 

CHILKOEE, in the British district of Bhsr 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Bhagulpore to Calcutta, 14 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 25°, long. 86° 67'. 

CHILLAHTAEA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the town of 
Fnttebpore to that of Banda, and 22 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is situate on the right 
bank of the Jumna, here crossed by ferry. 
Though a small place, much busiuess is done 
here in shipping cotton, which is largely grown 
in the neighbcmring districts, and conveyed 
down the river to the lower provinces. The 
river Cane empties itself into the Jumua on 
the right side, immediately above the town. 
Its water is considered unwholesome by the 
natives, who take much trouble to obtain their 
supply from the Jiunna above the confluence. 
Distant N.W. from Allahabad 106 miles, 
from Calcntta 600. Lat. 26° 47', long. 80° 86'. 

CHILLAKAB) in the British district of 
Nellore, preadency of Madras, a town ou the 
route finm Madras to Nellore, 21 miles B.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 14° 8!, long. 79° 66'. 

CH ILLE EA, or CHTILERA, in the British 
district of Boolundshuhur, lieuk-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the cantonment of Allyghur to that of Delhi, 


and 12 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 84', 
long. 77° 24'. 

CHTLLIANWALLA, in the Jetoh Dooab 
division of the Punjaub, a village situate five 
miles from the left bank of the river Jhelnm. 
The place has acquired celebrity from a sau- 
guinary battle which took place there ou the 
18th Januaiy, 1849, between a British force 
under Lord Uough and the army of the Sikhs. 
On both sides the greatest determination and 
most heroic bravery were displayed ; on both 
sides the loss was frightfully severe ; and 
though the British remained in possession of 
the field, the victory was dearly purchased. 
The annals of Indian warfare do not record a 
fieroer or more arduous conflict. An obelisk 
erected here, by order of government, pre- 
serves the memory of those who fell in the 
Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns. Chillianwalla 
is 86 miles N.W. of I^ore. Iiat. 82° 40', 
long. 73° 39'. 

CHILLOO CHUNGEE, in the Peshawar 
division of the Punjab, a town situated ou the 
route from Jhelnm to Attock, eight miles W. 
of the town of Rawul Piud, Lat. 23° 40', 
long. 72° 64'. 

CHILMAEEE, in the British district of 
Rungpoor, lient-gov. of Bengal, a town 86 
miles S.E. of the town of Bungpoor. It is 
situate on the right or west bank of the Brah- 
mapootra, amidst luxuriant groves and fine 
gardens ; but it is an ill-built place, containing 
□o building of any imjiortanoe, Lat. 26° 25 , 
long. 89° 46'. 

CHI MALI, in Gurwhal, a village on the 
right bank of the Bbageerettee, as the Gangosi 
is called in the upper part of its course. It id 
situated in a fertile tract, cultivated principally 
for the growth of the opium-poppy. Elevation 
above the sea 2,942 feet. Lat. 30* 34', long. 
78° 23'. 

CHIMARY, in the British district of Ah- 
medabad, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Deesa to Eajkote, 40 miles 
N.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 23° 19', long. 
72° 4', 

CHIMMAPOODY. — A town in Hydera- 
bad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant K 
from Hyderabad 110 miles. Lat. 17° 22', 
long. 80° 18’. 

CHIMOOK. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant S. from Nagpore 49 miles. 
Lat 20° 80', long. 79° 29'. 

CHINA BT7KEER. — The name given to one 
of the rivers forming the delta of the Irawady : 
it fells into the Bay of Bengal in lat 16° 19', 
long. 96° 10'. 

CHTNALGAEH, in Sirmoor, a village on 
a picturesque site, on the summit of a rock 
overhanging a feeder of the river Julal. 
Here, in 1814, an irregular force in the service 
of the East-Iudia Company was defeated by 
the Goorkhas in the war with that power. 
Lat 80° 42', long. 77° 16'. 
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CHIN AMMAPETTA^ In (h« BHtlah dis- 

triot of Masnlipatam, presklenojr of Madms, a 
town 29 miles N. of Ellore, 60 miles W. of 
Bajabmundi^. Lat. 17° 8', long, 80“ 67'. 

CHINAT CHOELEE!, in the territory of 
Onde, a vilts^ on the route from Gromckpoor 
cantonment to Lucknow, seven miles £. of the 
latter. The road in this of the route is 
heavy, sandy, and bad. Lat. 26° OS', long. 
81° 

CHINCHLEE, in the British district of 
Belgaum, preeideiioy of Bombay, a town on 
the right bank of the river Kistnah, 62 miles 
N.E. of Belganm. Lat. 16° 84', long. 74° 63'. 

CHINDGOOK. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nisam, distant N.E. from 
Hyderabad 160 miles. lai, 18° 83', long. 
80° 26'. 

CHINDWABA, in the territory of Nsgpo^ 
a town on the route from Saugor to the city 
of Nagpore, 82 miles S. of the former, 167 
N. of the latter. It is situate in the moun- 
tainous tract called Deogur, above the Ghats, 
OD an elevated table-land, having an open 
space of ground free from jungle on the sum- 
mit, of about four and a half miles in circum- 
ference. In consequence of its considerable 
elevation, its climate is one of the most agree- 
able and salubrious in India ; and from this 
advantage it has many visitors in search of 
health or recreation. Elevation above the sea 
2,100 feet. Lat. 22° 3', long. 78° 68'. 

CHINBANE, in the Northern Punjab, on 
the southern slope of the Himalaya. It is 
situate on the Taui river, which, about fifty 
miles lower down, falls into the Chenaub. 
Chineane is a place of considerable sire, is 
neatly built, and has a palace still belonging to 
the deposed rajah of the town and district, 
though his possessions have been seized by 
Gholab Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere. 
Chineane is in lat. 83“ 6', long. 76° 22'. 

CHINEEALEE,— See CmMAiii. 

CHINEPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhopal, distant S.E. from Bhopal 62 miles. 
Lat. 23° S', long. 78° 32'. 

CHINGLEPUT.— A British district within 
the limits oi the presidency of Madras, named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
north by the British district of Nellore ; on 
the east by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south 
by the British district of South Aroot ; and on 
the north-west and west by the British district 
of North Arcot. It lies between lat. 12° 14' 
and 14°, long. 79° 36'— 80° 25'. Locally situ- 
ate within its limits, is a small tract containing 
the city of Madras and the portion of territory 
within its municipal jurisdiction, extending 
about eight miles from north to south along 
the seashore, with an average breadth of four, 
and having an area of thirty square miles. 
Exclusive of this area, the district of Chingle- 
pat contains, acoording to official return, 
2,993 square miles. In proportion to its area, i 


the extent of seaooasi is oonsideTable, beii^ 
fdbout 120 miles. The only oooriderable river 
is the Palar, which, riedng near Jungnmootta^ 
in Mysore, holds its oourse first south-eastward, 
subs^uentlr eastward, through the Britiah 
districts of Salem and North Arcot, and en- 
tering this district on its western frontier, 
continues its easterly course through it for 
about sixty-tbree miles, to its fall into the Bay 
of Bengal, about four miles south of Sodras. 
'The climate during the diy season is charao- 
terized by great heat, the thermometer having 
been known to reach 116° in the shade. In 
the vicinity of the sea it is, however, consider- 
ably mitigated by the refreshing sea-breeze. 
The popuhitlon of the district is given under 
the article Madbas. Madras, Chingleput, 
Conjeveiam, Sadras, Walajahabad, Pallavanun, 
and other of the principal towns, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The chief routes are — 1. fVom 
east to west, from Madras, through Arcot, to 
Bangalore. 2. From north-east to south-west, 
from Madras to the town of Chingleput. 
8, From north to south, from Madras to Cud- 
dalore. 4. From south to north, from Madras 
to Nellore. The district is also traversed by 
one of the lines of the Madias Railway Com- 
pany. 

CHINGLEPOT. — A large town in Uie 
British district of the same name, within the 
presidency of Madras. The fort of Chingleput 
IB situate at the northern extremity of a valley 
upwards of a mile broad, and is bounded on 
the eastern and greater part of the northern 
faces by a tank or artificial lake, two miles 
long and one broad, from which the ditch is 
supplied with water. The fort is 400 yards in 
leu^h from north to south, and 280 in breadth 
from east to west, and is divided into two 
parts by a rampart and ditch, 'The eastern 
part is considerably elevated, and forms what 
is called the inner fork The entire western 
face, and part of the northern, are bounded 
by rioe-fielda, irrigated from the lake, the 
water of which is retained by an embankment 
1,000 yards in length. On the top of this 
bank runs the high road leading from Madras 
southward. 'The town of Chingleput consists 
of one long street, and is half a mile to the 
south-east of the fort, equidistant from which, 
in a different direction, is another town, or 
collection of dwellings, called Nullam. 
river Palar, flpwing to the south-west, affords 
the means of drainage, and during the greater 
part of the ycM an abundant supply of water, 
out during the dry season the latter totally 
cesses ; even the tank is nearly exhausted, and 
the decayed weeds and slime in its bed taint 
the air with offensive and pestiferous exhala- 
tions. The public buildiugs of the district 
are within the rampart of the fort, and consist 
of the court of justioe, the jidl, place of arms, 
and hospital. The civil establishment oma- 
prises a judge, a ooUeotor, and magistrate, and 
an adequate number of officials, European and 
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daUtq. a iJeUchmetit, oomdating genemlly 
of two ooropMiiea of xwtive iufiiotrj, atKtion^ 
b«t^ live in huta on high gronnde about a 
quarter of a mile to the aonth. Notwith- 
Blanding the malaria caused by the tank, it is 
in general considered a remarkably healthy 

E laoe. Thera is a mann(«M^re of pottei 7 
ere, which in 1848 attracted the attention of 
TOvemment, with a view to its improvement : 
mr the purpose of prosecuting ezperimente 
with this object, a grant of 2,000 niMes per 
annum for two years was made. Distance 
from Tanjore, N., 145 miles; Cuddalore, N., 
Bangalore, E., 102 ; Arcot, K, 45 ; Ma- 
dras, S.W., 86. Lai. 12' 41', long. 80' 2'. 

CHINGONG, in Bundelcund, a town in 
the native state of Jhansee, 19 miles N.E. 
from Jhansee, and 60 miles 6.E. from Gwalior. 
Lat 25' 34', long, 78' 54'. 

CHIHI, in Buasahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawur, about a mile from the right 
bank of the Sutluj. It is situate in a slight 
depression on the southern slope of a lofty 
mountain, down wbicK nomeruus rills flow, 
and, watering the soil, discharge themselves 
into the Sutluj, which runs about 1,500 feet 
below the vill^. The intervening space is 
covered in the season with thriving crops and 
vineyards, loaded with a profusion of large 
and finely -flavoured grapes. Qlie cattle are 
generally a hj?brid bre^, between the yak 
and common kine^ than which they are stronger 
and hardier, with longer and thicker hair, 
great horns, and large bushy tails. They are* 
invariably black, and less wild than the yak. 
Chini is a considerable village, connected with 
seven or eight others of less extent, and was 
the favourite residence of Lord Dalhousie, the 
Governor-General of India, during his sojourn 
in the hills. Elevation above the sea 8,770 
leet. Lat. 81' 31', long. 78' 19'. 

CHINNA HUKEY. — A river rising in the 
Mysore territory, in lat. 14" 10', long. 76' 25', 
about four miles S.W. of the town of Chittel 
Droog. It flows in a north-ensterly direction 
through Mvsore and the British district of 
Bellary, and falls into the Hugry, a feeder of 
the Toongabudra, in lat. 14° 66', long. 77' 7'. 

CHINNA SALEM, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Balem to Cuddalore, 60 miles 
E. of the former, Lat. 11' 89', long. 78" 56'. 

CHINNOOR, in Hydrabad, or territorv of 
the Nixam, a town belonging to the rajah of 
Palensba, a feudal holder of an extensive 
tract on both banks of the river Godavery, in 
the vicinity of the confluence of the Pranheeta. 
Distance from Hydrabad, N.E., 186 miles; 
Madras, N., 410. Lat. 18" 65', long. 79" 47'. 

CHINRAIAN DBOOG.— A town in My- 
sore, distant N. from Bangalore 60 miles. 
Lat. 13' 36', long. 77' 16'. 

CHINRAIPATAM, in the territory of 
Mysore, a town situate on the side of an 
extensiTe tank. It has a fort, well buUt of 


atone and lime, and a temple dedicated to 
Vishnu. There is here a weekly fair, bat no 
trade of moment. Distance from Soringapa- 
tam, N.W., 88 miles. Lat. 12" 64', long. 
76' 27'. 

CHINSUEA. — A town with a small an- 
nexed territory, on the right bank of the river 
Hooghly, formerly belonging to the Dutch, 
and a place of considerable trade. It was 
among the cessions on the continent of India 
made oy the king of the Netberiands in 1824, 
in exchange for the British posseesiooa on the 
island of Suinatia, and is now included>within 
the British district of Hooghly presidency of 
Bengal It is described by J^nnell, about 
seventy years ago, as a very neat and pretty 
large town ; and by another authority, as re- 
quiring at the period in question three-quarters 
of an hour to walk round it, Its site is said 
to be better than that of Calcutta, and it is 
considered one of the healthiest places in the 
lower provinces of Bengal. The government 
has established here an extensive militety 
dep6t for Europeans, with ma^ifioent barracks 
and an immense hospital. Within the town 
is the government educational estabUsbinent 
denominated the Hooghly College ; and in the 
vicinity is the field where Colonm Forde, under 
the order of Clive, defeated the Dutch troops 
in 1769. Forde had applied to Clive for 
written authority to commenoe the attack. 
Clive was playing at cards when he received 
the note, and without quitting his seat^ wrote 
in pencil, — " Dear Forde, fight them immedi- 
ately, and I will send you the order of council 
to-morrow.” Distance from Calcutta, N., 20 
miles. Lat. 22" 63', long. 88" 23'. 

CHINTACOONTA, in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from Cuddapah to Bellary, 36 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 14" 42', long. 
78° 24'. 

CHINTALAPOODY, in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the route from EUore to Kummururaett, 
28 miles N. of the former. Lat. 17“ 4', long. 
81' 5'. 

CHINTAMUN, iu the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Dinajepoor to Bograb, 21 miles 
S.E. of the former. 26' 22', long. 88' 66'. 

CHINTAPILLY, in the British district of 
Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
right b^k of the Kistnah, 36 miles N.W. of 
Guntoor, Lat. 16“ 48', long. 80' 11'. 

CHINTOLI. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant N. from 
Moodgul 49 miles. Lat. 16' 4*^, long. 76' 82'. 

CHINTOMNIPETT.— A town in Mysore, 
distant N.E. from ^ugalore 48 miles, Lat. 
13“ 23', long. 78" 6'. 

CHIOMOK. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 88 
miles S.W. from Sirinagur, and 28 miles N.E. 
from Jhelum, Lat. 38° 20', long. 73' 60'. 
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CHTPLOON, in the Bntisli dietriot of 
Xlutnagheny, presidency of Bombey, » town 
on the rente from KoUpoor to Bomlay, 108 
miles B.H. of the Utter. Lat. 17’’ 80', long. 
78“ 86^. 

0HIFT7BAP1LLE, in the British district 
of yisagnpatam, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the north-west coast of the Bay of Bengal, 
16 miles 8.W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17“ 84', 
long. 88“ 10'. 

CHIRGONG, or CHURGAON, in Bundel- 
cund, a small town on the rente from Calpee 
to t^oonah, 81 miles S.W. of the former, and 
124 N.E, of the Utter. It was formerly the 
principal pUoe of a jagbire, “stated, in 1832, 
to comprise twenty-five square miles, and to 
contain ten Tillages, with a population of 
8,800 souls, and to yield a revenue of 25,000 
rupees.” It was subject to a money payment 
of 7,600 rupees to the state of Jhansi. In 
1841, the jaghiredar became contumacionB ; 
his followers committed depredations ; and on 
remonstrance, he assumed such an attitude of 
dcifiacce, that military operations were com- 
menced against his fort of Churgaon, which he 
had the temerity to defend. In April in that 
year, the place was invested by a force amount- 
ing to about 2,000 men. The garrison as- 
sembled by the jaghiredar was conjectured by 
the British commander to have amounted to 
4,000 ; native report made their numbers 
much greater. After cannonading the fort 
for two days, it was determined to attack a 
position without the wall, where the enemy 
had thrown up a stockade for the protection, 
as it subsequently appeared, of some wells. 
On the approach of the British detachment, 
they were received by a vigorous discharge of 
matchlocks, seconded by rockets and firepots. 
UUimately a hand-to-hand contest decided the 
fate of -the stockade, which was carried, though 
not without considerable loss. Preparations 
were made for establishing a breaching-battery 
on the captured position. These were nearly 
completed, when it was ascertained that the 
enemy had evacuated the fort, of which the 
Briti^ forthwith took possessioo. The fugi- 
tive jaghiredar lost his life in the following 
year, having, whilst marauding, fallen in with 
some Brlti^ troops. His jagbire was confis- 
cated, and transferred to the British district 
of Jaloun. The revenue is now estimated at 
from 40,000 rupees to 50,000 rupees, subject 
to the annual pajfment to Jhansi of 7,600 
rupees. Lat. 25“ 34', lopg- 78“ 5^. 

CHIRING, in the British district of Gur- 
whai, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ with small fort, formerly held by the 
€h>o»as^ at the southem base of a ridge of the 
Himalaya. It is situate on the right bank of 
the Pindar, a considerable feeder of the Aluk- 
nun^ 40 mUee N.W. of Almorah fort, 89 K 
of Sireenuggur. Lat. 30“ Ty long, 79“ 28'. 

^iHIRKANWAN, in the British district of 
Debar, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 23 miles 


W. of Qayah, 19 miles N.W. of Sh^hotty 
I Lat. 24“ 49', long. 84“ 41'. 

CHIRK AHEE, in Bundelcond, a town the 
principal place of a small native state of the 
same name, on the route from Gwalior to 
Banda, 41 miles S.W. of the latter. It is 
rather large, and occupies a picturesque site at 
the base of a lofty rocky hill, surmounted by a 
fort accessible only by a flight of steps cut in 
the rock, but of such size, and of so gentle ao 
acclivity, that they are practioablefbreTephanto. 
The fort is, however, comouinded by two 
elevations at no great distance. Below the 
town is a fine lake swarming with fish. The 
raj or territory of Chirkaree is estimated to 
“ comprise 880 square miles, and to contain 
259 viUa^, with a population of 81,000 
souls.” estimated annual revenue is 

460,830 rupees. The rajah pays to the 
East-Iodia Company an annuai tribute of 
9,484 rupees, and maintains a force of 800 
cavalry, thirty artillery, and 1,000 infentiy. 
The Peishwa haying by the treaty of Bassein, 
in 1803, ceded to the East-Tndia Company his 
sovereign claims over a portion of Bundelcutid, 
within which Chirkaree was comprised, the 
British government confirmed in the raj Bik. 
ramajit, who then occupied it in right of his 
descent from C'fauttursal, the founder of Boon- 
dala independence. Bikmmajit died in 1834, 
and was succeeded by his illegitimate grandson 
Ruttun Singh, whose claim was recognised by 
the British authorities. The succession was 
disputed by Be wan Khait Singh, the repre- 
sentative of a junior branch of ^e reigning 
family ; and his claim appears to have been 
well founded. Hia pretensions were, however, 
satisfied by a grant in the first instance of 
1,000 rupees per mensem, and subsequently, 
in 1842, by the raj of Jeltpore, which was then 
bestow^ on him. The family is Hindoo, and 
I claims Rajpoot descent. The practice of suttee 
I has been abolished in Chirkaree. The town of 
I Chirkaree is in lat. 26“ 24', long. 79“ 49'. 

! CHIRRA POONJEE, in Eastern India, a 
i town situate on the Coseya Hills, in lat. 25° 14', 
long. 91“ 45'. It was formerly the site of a 
British sanatarium, which, after due experi- 
ments, proving unsuccessful, was abolished in 
1 1884. station has an elevation of 4,200 

feet above the level of the sea. Its average 
I temperature throughout the year is stated to 
^ be twelve degrees of Fahrenheit below that of 
I the plains of Bengal, while during the hot 
I months the difference increases to twenty 
degrees. Coal exists in all parts of the hills, 
of superior quality and in profuse abundance. 
The mines have been transferred by the govern- 
ment to lessees, who, however, would appear 
to have exhibited no great amount of enter- 
prise in the speoulation. Iron-ore is equally 
abundant, and it is believed that works might 
be established in those hills for the manufacture 
' of iron and steel on a very extensive scale, and 
under a favourable oombination of circum- 
stanoes. 
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CHIETAOL, In Hie BritlA district of 
Muzuifurntigur, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vincea, a town the chief place of the per^nnah 
of the game name, with a population of 5,111. 
Lat 29" sy, long. 77“ S9'. 

CHIRWAKKUM, in the British distriot of 
South Axoot, preeidenoy of Madras, a town on 
the route from Triohinopoly to Aroot, 52 miles 
N, of the former, Lat. 11® S2', long. 79® S'. 

CHIT, in the British district of Agra, lieut.- 
goT. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 17 miles 
8.W. of the city of Agra. Ijat. 26® 69', long. 
77" 64'. 

CHITEA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Seetapore, and 37 
miles S.£. of the former. Lat. 28® 11', long. 

80 ® r. 

CHITIALLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant S.E. from 
Hyderabad 80 miles. Lat. 16“ 88', long, 
79® 30'. 

CHITMAPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the ronte from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 20 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat 27° 24', long. 78® 52'. 

CHITOR, in the territory of Cochin, a town 
the princip^ place of a subdivision of the 
country of the same name, distant from the 
city of Cochin, N.E., 62 miles. Lat 10° 43', 
long. 76® 48'. 

CHITRACOOTAM.— A to^ in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, in Orissa, under the 

litical superintendence of the government of 

adras, distant 26 miles S. from Jeypwor, and 
80 miles N.W. from Vizlanagrum, Lat. 
18® 40', long. 82° 24'. 

CHTTRAKOTE, or CHATARKOT, in the 
British district of Banda, lieut-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the river Paisunl, 
50 miles S.E. of the town of Banda. Though 
latterly scarcely noticed by any writer, it is 
described by 'Tieffenthnler, between seventy 
and eighty years ago, as the resort of all India, 
being the residence of Rama and his wife Sita, 
after they had left Ayodha. It is crowded 
with temples and shrines of Rama and his 
brother Ltakehmano. 'The clear river Paisoni 
here expands into a small shallow lake, in- 
closed by a border of masonry, having nume- 
rous ghats or flights of stairs, to give votaries 
access to the water, ablution in which is deemed 
to absolve from offences. Lat. 26° 12', long. 
80° 4 7'. 

CHITRIYA. — A town in the native state 
of NejMd, distant E. from Ehatmandoo 101 
miles, Lat, 27° 32', long. 86° 66'. 

CHl'TTA, in the British district of Jannsar, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pi-ovinces, a village in 
the hilly tract on the right of the Jum□I^ 
and fonr mles west of tliat river. Skinner 
describes it os situate in a most delightful 
country, and Laving to the north a sublime 


view of the Himalaya. Chitta is In lat. 30° 37', 
long. 78° 2'. 

CHITTAGONG. ~ One of the districts 
within the presidency of Bengal, bounded on 
the north W independent 'Ilpperah ; on the 
east by the Youinadoung range of monntaina, 
sepsxating it from Burmab ; on the south 1^ 
Airaoan ; and on the west by the Bay of 
BengaL It extends from lat. 20° 46' to 
23° 26', and from long. 91" 32' to 93°; its 
length from north to south is 185 miles, and its 
extreme breadth 100 ; containing an area (irre- 
speotive of the elevated and woody tract on 
toe eastern frontier, inhabited qnly by hill 
tribes) of 2,717 square miles. The lUour^- 
tainons tract is a portion of the great chain 
which, running from Assam southwards, ex- 
tends to Cape Negrais, and attains in the Blue 
Mountain, on the frontier of Chittagong, an 
elevation of upwards of 8,000 feet al^ve the 
level of the sea. Its inhabitants are wild 
tribes, who have never submitted to any govern- 
ment, It sends forth several rivers, the most 
important of which is the Kumimfoolee, which, 

I taking a westerly direction, passes the town of 
Chittagong, or Islamabnd, and discharges 
itself into the Bay of Bengal. Elephants 
abound in the forests of Chittagong, and large 
numbers are annually caught for the use of 
government. The mode of catching them con- 
sists in surrounding a herd of these animals by 
a numerous body of hunters, and a barricade 
of trees being formed, with the addition of a 
trench, a number of tome elephants are sent 
into the inclosure, which is called a keddah, 
and the wild elephants are secured by ropes 
attached to the tame ones. Of agricultural 
products rice is the staple article ; the other 
crops are sugar-cane, hemp, oats, tobacco, 
mustard, and betel- nut. The population of 
the distriot is given under the article Bengal. 

Towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
this district was wrested from the rajah of Arra- 
can by Aurungzebe and added to the iinj^rial 
dominions. It was ceded to the East-India 
Company by the nabob of Bengal in 1760, and 
confirmed to them by the grant of Shah Alum, 
emperor of Delhi, in 1766. Previous to the 
Burmese war of 1824, its cession was demanded 
by the king of Avo, on the ground of its being 
an ancient dependency of Arracan, then a por- 
tion of the Burmese dominions. 

CHITTAGONG, or ISLAMABAD.— The 
principal place of the British district of the 
same name, situate on the river of the same 
name, about seven miles from its mouth. It 
was foimerly a place of oonsidemhle trade, 
and noted lor its shipbuilding establishments. 
This, however, is no longer the case. Rice, 
the great article oi export, is now sought in 
the ports oi Arracan, wnere it is obtained at a 
cheaper rate \ and lai^ vessels have ceased to 
be built in its marine-yard, Moulmein having 
supplanted it in that respect. A succession of 
smaul round hills, planted with coffee, pepper- 
vinefi^ and bambo^, and surmounted by the 
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Tilka of the Englieh resident^ glre to the rar- CHITTOB, or CHITTORGirRH, in Eaj. 
rounding country &n intereaUng nud romMitic pootana, in territory of Oodeypoor or Mewar, 
appearaiioe. The climate ii not considered an ancioit town with fortrees, formerly of 
hemthy. Owing to the great extent of an- great importance, but now much deoa/ed. 
cleared land, and the influence of the neigh- The site is conspicuous from a oonsiderable 
bouring mooDtains, continual fogs prevail distance, by the high rock on which the 
duzmg the rainy and the winter season, engen- fortress stands, and which, from its scarped 
dering a^e and asthma ; bat during the hot sides and the buildings scattered along its 
months air is cooler than that of Calontta. crest, suffioiently denotes its nature. The town 
Lat 22“ 20', long. 91“ 64'. is situate On the river Biruch, or Beris, hero 


CHTITAIR. — A river rising within the 
presidency of Madras, in lat. 14°, long. 78“ 45', 
and flowing in a north-easterly direction for 
seventy-five miles, through the British district 
of Cuddapab, falls into the Pennsr in Int. 
14“ 26', long. 79“ 13'. 

CHITTAPBT, in the British district of 
South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route ih)m Arcot to Cuddalore, 30 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 12“ 30', long. 79“ 26'. 

CHITTAVAIL, in the Brirish district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town situ- 
ate 40 miles S.E. i^om Cuddapah, 46 miles 
S.W. of Nellore. Lat. 14“ 10', long. 79" 24'. 

CHIITLEDROOG . — A town with a fort, 
on the summit of one of a circular range of 
bills inclosing a basin or plain ten miles in 
length and four in breadth. The range is 
covered with small stunted trees and jungle. 
Cbittledroog was formerly a place of some 
strength, having made an obstinate, though 
ineffectual resistance, to the power of Hyder 
Alv, by whom it was taken in 1779. The' 
town, which is situate in the plain, at the foot 
of the rock on which the fort is built, is of 
> considerable size, and so strongly fortified by 
Hyder Ali as to be impregnable to native 
attack. The fort was used by Tippoo as a state 
prison, in which, among many other captives, 
native and British, General Matthews was 
incarcerated. A mutiny took place in 1809 
among the British troops stationed in this 
place. Seizing the public treasure, they de- 
serted the post intrusted to their care, and 
marched in the direction of Seringapatam, to 
join the disaffected garrison of that place, but 
were intercepted and completely routed by a 
detachment under Colonel Gibbs. Chittle- 
droog is the principal place of a division of the 
same name. Distant from Seringapatam, N., 
128 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 120; BeUary, , 
S,, 70 ; Mangalore, N.E., 141 ; Madras, 
N.W., 276. Lat, 14“ 14', long. 76“ 27'. 

CHITTOOR, in the British district of Arcot 
(northern division), pre^dency of Madras, a 
town with a fort, situate on the south side of 
the river Puni, a feeder of the Palar. The 
river during the monsoon rains is four hundred 
yards in width, and then several tanks are 
replenished from it ; but in the dry season the 
stream shrinks to a small rivulet Elevation 
above the sea 1,100 feet. Distance from 
Bangalore, E., 104 miles ; Vellore, N,, 20 ; 
Arcot, N.W., 28; Cuddalore, N.W., 112; 
Madras, W., 80. Lat. 13“ 12', long. 79“ 9'. 


traversed by a fine bridge of nine arches, that 
I iu the middle being semicircular, having four 
1 Gothic arches at each side. Within the in- 
closure of the fortress are several antique 
I buildings ; one of which, called Nolakha Bin- 
dar, is a small inner citadel, with massy and 
lofty walls and towers ; another, a pal^ of 
the rana, is a plain building, but spacious, and 
in good taste, its crenated battlements having 
a effect. There are also two vast temples, 
dedicated to Krishna. Near those temples 
are two tanka or reservoirs, each one hun(^d 
and twenty-five feet long, fifty wide, and fifty 
deep, constructed of large blocks of stone. On 
the crest of the hill is a large temple, dedi- 
^cated to the destroying powers, having the 
trident of Siva erected before the entrance. 
The style of architecture is good and tlie 
masonry excellent. 'The most remarkable 
building is the Kheerut Khumb, or Pillar of 
Victory, erected in 1439, to commemorate a 
victory gained over the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzerat by Rana Khumbo, who 
reigned in Mewar from 1418 to 1468. It 
stands on a terrace lorty-two feet square ; is 
one hundred and twenty- two feet in height, 
and each of the four foces is, at the base, 
thirty-five feet in length. There are nine 
stories, and on the summit a cupola. The 
whole is one mass of the most elaborate sculp- 
ture, executed in white marble, and repre- 
senting various subjects of Hindoo mythology. 
About the centre of the hill-top is a curious 
Jain pillar, built in 896, According to native 
report, there are eighty-four cisterns within 
the fortress ; but when Heber visited the 
place, in an unusually dry season, but twelve 
retained water. One of those is fed by a 
perennial spring. At the south-western ex- 
tremity of the hill on which the fort is built, 
but quite detached from it, is a small hill 
which would completely cover an attacking 
force on that side from the fire of the garrison ; 
and in this part the hill is easiest of access. 
Ohittoor was taken in 1303, by Alauddin, tbo 
Patan monarch of Delhi, who, however, sub- 
sequently granted it to the nephew of the 
former ruler, on condition of his painsiQut of 
tribute, and fumiabing an armed contingent of 
5,000 horse and 10,000 foot. Bahadur Shah, 
king of Guzerat, took it in 153.3, bat was soon 
after expelled by Humaon, padahah of Delhi, 
who reinstated the Rajpoot prince. It was 
taken by storm by Akbv in 1567 ; the Raj ■ 
poots, when they consumed their oiroum- 
Btanoes desperate, slaughtering their wives and 
children, and rushing on the enemy, were 
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Almost to A rosn cot oft It appeuv to Iiafo 
been subsequently recovered by the chief of 
Mewar ; but about 1676 surrendered to the 
£xces of Aurungzebe. It reverted to the Raj- 
poots on the dismemberment of the empire of 
Delhi, in the latter mrt of the eighteenth 
century. Distance direct from Neemnoh, 
N.W., 80 miles ; Nusseerabad, S., 100 ; Agra, 
S.W., 270 ; Mhow, N.W., 175. Lat 24'* 52', 
long. 74“ 41'. 

CHITTEA, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, lieut'goT. of Bengal, a town in a wild 
and Ully tract, overrun with forest and jungle. 
Ohittra is distant from Hazareebagh, N.W,, 
82 miles ; from Calcutta, N. W., by Haiaree- 
bagh, 260. Lat. 24” 13', long. 84“ 67'. 

CHTTFRAVUTTY.— A river rising in the 
eastern division of Mysore, in lat. 18” 85', 
long. 77° 64'. It flows flrrt in a sontheriy 
dir^on for twenty-two miles through Mysore, 
and fifty through the British district of Ballaiy; 
tben turning north-east, it continues its course 
fur fifty miles through the districts of Bellary 
and Cuddapab, and foils into the Pennar in , 
lat. 14“ 47', long. 78° 45'. I 

CHITTUNG, in Sirhind, a small river or 
torrent, which passes off from the Sursooty 
about lot. 80“ 15', long. 77“ 15', and takes a 
south-west direction. It is important in an , 
agriculhual point of view, as a few miles west j 
of SuffeduD, and in lat. 29“ 23', long. 78“ 82', 
it is joined by the celebrated canal of Ferozshah, 
the water of which it conveys westward to 
Hisaar, and thence proceeds in the same direc- 
tion, '‘winding among the sandbiUs of Bhi- 
kanir, or, more properly speaking, along the 
northern boundary of the sandy desert,” until 
it is lost in the plains of Bhuttiana, about 
thirty-seven miles west of Hissar ; its total 
length of course being about 150 miles. 

CHITTUR. — See CaixoR. 

CHOBALINGAPOORAM, in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, a 
town situate 29 miles S. of Madura, 51 miles 
W. of Ramnad. Lab 9“ 30', long. 78° 9'. 

CHOBANA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 30 miles 
S.E. of Leia, 43 miles N. of the town of Mool- 
tan. Lat. 80“ 45', long. 71° 30', 

CHOBEE-KE-SERAI, in the British dis- 
trict of Euttehpoor, lieut.-gfov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Allahabad to the town of Futtebpoor, and 26 
miles S.E. of the latter. It bae a bazaar, and 
water from wells. Ibe countiy is level and 
cultivated. Lat, 25° 50', long. 81° 10'. 

CilOBlPOORj in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Cavmpore to that of Futtebgnrh, and 16 miles 
N.W. of the former. There is a bazaar, Lat. 
26° 37', long. 80° 15'. 

CHOCHIJKPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghaseepoor, Ueut-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 


a villsge on the left bank of the Gangel^ 26 
miles S.W. of Gbazeepoor cantonment by 
water, 10 by land ; 625 N.W. of. Calcutta by 
water. Lat. 25“ 80', long, 88° 28'. 

CHODHON, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from the town of 
Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 27 miles E. 
of the former. It contains 150 honses. Lat. 
26° 19', long. 78° 88'. 

CHOGDA. — A town in the British district 
of Nnddee^ lieut.-rav. of Bengal : it is sitnata 
on the left bank of the Hoogly river, 37 miles 
N. from Calcutta. This place was formerly 
celebrated for human sacrifices by drowning ; 
it is still a famous place for burning the dei^, 
and corpses are conveyed to it for that purpose 
from great distances. Lat. 23° 6', long. 88“ 30'. 

CHOHAGAON. — ^A town in the native 
state of Nepal, distant S.W. from Khatmandoo 
20 miles. Lat. 27° 34', long. 85" T. 

CHOILNA. — A town in the peninsula of 
Katty war, province of Guzerat, distant S. from 
Rajkote 90 miles. Lab 21° 2', long. 70° 40'. 

CHOKA, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 20 miles S.W. from Sangor, 45 
miles N.E. of Bhilsa. Lab 23° 40', long. 
78° 31'. 

CHOKHUN, in the British district of 
Eumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town eight miles S.E. of Alraora, 62 miles N. 
of Pilleebheet. Lat. 29° 30', long. 79“ 49'. 

CHOLAWARtJM, in the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left bank of the river Kistnah, 20 miles 
S.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16“ 59', long. 81“. 

CHOLUH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundsbubur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur canton- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 37 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 28“ 20', long. 77“ 60'. 

CHOMOOA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieub-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and 16 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 15', long. 77“ 54'. 

CHONDA, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
small town or village 18 miles N.W. of the 
fort of Gwalior. This place and Maharajpoor 
were the two keys of tie position of the Mah- 
ratta army in its enga^ment with the British 
under Sir Hugh Gough, on 29th of December, 
1843. The lii&brattas, who probably mustered 
about 15,000 men, with a numerous and well- 
appointed artillery, were attacked by the 
Irtish, little inferior in number, and being 
driven from all points of their position, fled to 
the fort of Gwalior, having lost fifty-six ^ns 
and all their ammunition-waggons, ^e Bntish 
loss was 106 killed, 684 wounded, and seven 
missing, Lat, 26° 27', long, 78°. 

CHONGBA PASS, in Bussahir, near the 
north-eastern bonncb^ of the district of 
Koonawur, is over a ridge rising on its eastern 
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Bide with a gentle aoclivity ; and on ite western, 
sloping down to the left tonk of the liee, or 
river of Spiti. The river there is from 120 to 
180 feet broad, but in one place narrowa to 
ninety-two feel^ and is at that point crossed 
by a sango or rude wooden bridge. Elevation 
above the eea 1^^900 feet. Lat, 82“, long. 78°87'. 

CHOOHURPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Delhi, and 1 1 miles N.W. 
of ihe former. Lat. 28“, long. 78° 3'. 

CHOOKA NEEPARA, in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, in Assam, a town 34 miles 
S.E. of Goalpara, 45 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. 
Lat. 25° 52', long. 91° 5'. 

CHOOLERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 28 miles S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate in a well-watered, fertile, level, and 
well-cultivated country. Lat. 28° 13', long. 
79° 10'. 

CHOOMBI. — A town in a slip of territory 
belonging to Thibet, lying between the north- 
western boundary of Bhotan and the eastern 
boundary of Sikhim, distant N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling 63 miles. Lat. 27° 30', long. 89°. 

CHOONAPANEE, in the British district of 
Knmaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village and small military station on the route 
from Birm Deo guard-house to Chumpawut, 
and four miles N.W. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea 1,500 feet. Lat. 29° 8', long. 
80° 9'. 

CHOONGA. — A village in Bahawulpore, 
on the route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, 
and CO miles S.W. of the former place. It is 
situate on the east bank of a deej) and extensive 
dund, or pool of water, replenished by the in- 
undations of tho Indus, Choonga, by the 
draft treaty of November, 1842, was to have 
been tranrferred to Bahawulpore. Subse- 
quently, the limits of the cession were altered, 
and tlie village was not included within them. 
Lat. 27° 48', long. 69° 4'. 

CHOONHURUH. — See Chooleha. 

CHGORCHIN, in the British district of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting-place on the route, by the Unta Dhura 
Pass, from Almorah fort to Hiundes, or South- 
western Tibet, 156 miles N.E. of Almorah. 
The Chinese frontier is marked by a low wall, 
aljout a mile north of this place. Elevation of 
encampment about 15,000 feet, l^t. 30° 36', 
long. 80° 17'. 

CHOOREEA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
three miles from the right bank of the river 
Dammoodah, 23 miles N.E. of Lohadugga. 
Lat. 23° 31', long. 85° 7'. 

CHOORHA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
2 R 


to Seetapoor, and 18 milee E. of tiie formeri 
Lat. 28" 18', long. 79° 46'. 

CHOORHUT. — A town in the native state 
of Rewah or Baghelcund, distant E. fro^ 
Rewah 23 miles, Lat, 24° 24', long. 81° 45'. 

CHOOROO, a town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, on the eastern frontier towards 
Shekhawattee, lies on the route fix)m Kanound 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 105 miles E. 
of the latter. It is situate on the eastern 
border of the desert, in a tract of extreme 
desolation. Elphinstone, who visited it in 
1808, thus describes its state at that time 

It is near a mile and a half roimd, without 
counting its large but mean suburbs ; and 
though situate among naked sandhills, it has a 
very handsome appearance. The houses are 
all terraced, and both they and the waUs of the 
town are built of a kind of limestone of so pure 
a white that it gives an air of great neatness 
to everything composed of it. It is, however, 
soft, and crumbles into a white powder, mixed 
here and there with shells. It is found in 
large beds in many parts of the desert. The 
chief of Chooroo is a dependant, rather than a 
subject, of the rajah of Beekaneer.” Chooroo 
was formerly a flourishing place, but at the 
time of the British mission to Beekaneer in 
1835, Boileau found that its commerce had 
been lost, from causes which bo does not dis- 
tinctly specify. Its merchants had removed, 
its bazaars had become desolate, and its fortifi- 
cations had fallen to min. Lat. 28° 14', long. 
75° 1'. 

CHOPALLA, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the route from 
Jhelum to Pind Dadun Khan, eight miles 
S.W, of the town of Jhelum, Lat. 32° 57', 
long. 73° 30'. 

CHOPRA, in the British district of Candeisb, 
presidency of Bombay, a town about eight 
miles from tho right bank of the river Taptee, 
51 miles N.E. of Dhoolia, Lat. 21° 14', long. 
75° 27'. 

CHOPRAKOT, in the British district of 
Gurwhal, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces^ a 
town 30 miles S. E. from Sireenuggur, 39 miles 
N.W. of Almora. Lat. 29° 59', long. 79° 14'. 

CHOPRA TUCKEA, in the British district 
of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
n village on the route fironi the city of Delhi to 
Kuruoul, and 27 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
29° 19', long. 77° 3'. 

CHORE, in the British province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Hyderabad to Jessulmeer, 90 miles E. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 30', long. 69° 55'. 

CHORLA, a small river of Scinde, rises in 
the Keertar range of mountains, a^ut lat. 
25° 55', long, 67° 50'. It has a course generally 
northerly of about thirty-five miles, and is lost 
in tho arid tract west of Sehwan, in lat. 26° 20’, 
long. 67° 46'. In the upper part of its course 
it is called the Mulleeree, lower down, the 
Jooruub, and finally, the Chorla. It is dry 
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for the greater part of the year, but water 
may be ^ways obtained by digging in the bed. i 

CHORWAUB, in tiie peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town lying on the 
Bonth-west ooaat,. where the small river Vriddi 
£ills into the Arabian Sea. It is stated to 
contain 1,600 hoosea, but &r from being fully 
inhabited. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
210 miles; Baroda, S.W., 215. Lat. 21^ 2', 
long. 70° 16'. 

CHOTA BHOWANEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Hurriana, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Hansee 
to Neemucb, and 11 miles S. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 66', long. 76° 7'. 

CHOTA BULLEAH, in the British district 
of Mongheer, lieut.-gor. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Mongheer to Chupra, 10 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 24', long. 
86 ° 22 '. 

CHOTADEKOTE, in the Mooltan division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from 
the west or right bank of the river Indus, 1^ 
miles S. of the town of Dera Ghazee Khaq. 
Lat. 29° 62', long. 70° 49'. 

CHOTA KALLEE SIND.~The name of 
one of the principal feeders of the Chumbul. 
It rises in lat. 22° 60', long. 76° 16', in tihe 
territory of Dewas, and, flowing in a south- 
westerly direction for 104 miles through j,he 
territories of Dewas, Gwalior, Holkar’s terri- 
tory, and Jhalawur, falls into the Chumbul on 
the right side, in lat. 23° 69', long. 75° 33'. 

CHOTA NAGPORE, or NAGPORE THE 
LESS. — A British district of Bengal, under 
the control and management of an ofi&oer 
designated the Political Agent for the South- 
west Frontier and Commissioner of Chota 
Nagpore, to whose jurisdiction it was trana- 
ferr^ in 1833, having previously been part of 
the zillah of Katngurh. It is bounded on the 
north by the British districts Palamow and 
Ramgurh j on the east by the British districts 
P<u:hete and Singhboom ; on the south by the 
British district of Singhboom and the native 
states of Bonei, Gangpoor, and Jushpoor ; on 
the west by the native states of Odeipore and 
Sirgooja ; and lies between lat. 22° 28' — 23° 40', 
long. 83° 64' — 85° 66'. The area is 6,308 
square miles. The country is but very im- 
perfectly known, and trustworthy notices re- 
specting it are scanty. It is represented as 
for the most part being a table-land, with an 
elevation of about 8,000 feet above the sea; 
but the surface undulates. 'The north-eastern 
}Tart of the district is drained by numerous 
tributaries of the Soobun Keeka, flowing to 
the south-east, and falling into the Bay of 
Ben^ : the south and west parts are drained 
by the Coel and other tributaries of the By- 
tumee, holding a course nearly south. Much 
of this district, especially the hilly part, is 
overrun by jungle and forests, abounding in 
fine timber, among which the sal (Shorea 


robuite) and teak are the best. T^ere are, 
besidea, the sissoo, various descriptions of 
palm, ebony, and many others. An experi- 
mental coffee- plantation was formed in this 
district by the British government in 1844, but 
was subwquently disposed of to a native 
planter. 

The climate is lilUe modified ^ the great 
general elevation of the surfEtce. ^e range of 
the thermometer in the plains “ may be said to 
be from 72° to 88° in the twenty-four hours 
during the viuy season ; from 7o to 98° in 
the hot seijson ; and from 66° to 82° in the 
cold seasoia at which last time, in January, 
the thei^mometer has been known to fall to* 
28°. Oual is found in many situations in 
Chota Nagpore, but the veins are said to be 
deflqjent in thickness. It is conjectured that 
Bon)e better worth the cost of working might 
be discovered ; but the remoteness of good 
iqarkets and the want of good roads would for 
^me time preclude any extensive or certain 
demand for the commodity. Iron probably 
exists, but the district does not appear to be 
rich in mineral productions. The population 
is given under the article Bengal. The 
militaty head-quarters are at Dorunda, where 
is stationed the principal force of the Ramgurh 
light infantry and four guns, together with two 
companies of local horse. The principal routes 
are — 1. From north to south, fium Hazaree- 
bagh, through Xishenpore and Dorunda, to 
Sumbulpore. 2. From north-east to south- 
west, from Hazareebagh, through Lobardugga, 
to the city of Nagpore. 

In 1832 serious disturbances broke out in 
this district, and rapidly extended to the 
adjacent district of Palamow. A state of com- 
plete disoiganization ensued ; and it was only 
by the employment of a strong militaiy force, 
and after considerable resistauce, that order 
was at length restored. The disturbed districts, 
previously parts of a ooUectorate under the 
ordinary regulations, were thereupon placed 
under a system of administration, which, judg- 
ing from the results, is better suited to their 
condition ; and thenceforward were tranquil. 

CHOTA OODEPOOR.— See Oodepoor. 

CHOTA OR AMP AD, in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Cuddapah to Madras, 
'41 miles S.E. of the former. Lat, 14° 3', long. 
79° 20'. 

CHOTA SERYE, in the territory of 
Gwalior, a village on the route from Agra to 
Gwalior fort, 40 miles S. of former, 31 N.W. 
of latter. It is a small place, ill supplied with 
water from one well, and has a mud fort at the 
head of deep ravines, extending north to the 
channel of the Chumbul. Lat 26° 37', long. 
77° 67'. 

CHOTEB, in the Mooltan division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 88 miles S.W. of 
Dera Ghazee Khan, 65 miles N. of the town 
of Mithun Koto. Lat 29“ 62', long. 70° 19'. 
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CHOTEYLAy in the peninsula of Katty war» 
province of Gu*erat> a town near the northern 
frontier. It is situate close to a mountain of 
considerable elevation, denominated from the 
town, and is the principal place of a subdivi- 
sion having a population of l,8i0 persons, and 
paying a tribute of 252 rupees to the British 
government. Distant from Ahmedabad, S. W., 
100 miles. Lat. 22" 24', long. 71“ 11'. 

CHOTUN. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, distant S.W. from Joudpore 141 
miles. Lat. 25“ 31', long. 71° 3'. 

CHOUBEPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Benares 
to Ghazeepoor, 12 miles N. of the former, 
34 S.W. of the latter. Lat. 25“ 28', long. 
83“ 5'. 

CHOUCHUCK, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the river Ravee, 60 miles S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31“, long, 73° 28'. 

CHOUDANS, in the British district of 
Kiimaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small Bhoti mahall or subdivision lying be- 
tween the rivers Kalee (Eastern) and Dhoulee, 
and extending upwards from the bifurcation at 
their confluence. It is about twelve miles in 
length from north to south, and eight in 
hre^th, and lies between lat. 29“ 67'— 5o“ 8', 
long. 80" 87' — 80° 47' ; containing probably 
between eighty and ninety square miles of area, 
all consisting of lofty and steep mountains or 
rugged ravines, as it is situate among the 
summits of the main chain of the Himalaya. 

CHOUDHA. — See Chodhon. 

CHOUDWAN, in the Damaun division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 49 miles S.W. of 
Dera Ismael Khan, 56 miles N.W. of the town 
of Leia. Lat. 31“ 26', long. 70° 14'. 

CHOUGUL. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 34 
miles N.W. from Sirinagur, and 111 miles N.E. 
from Jhelum. Lat. 84“ 23', long. 74° 81'. 

CHOUL. — See Chowul. 

CHOUMOOH, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town 18 miles N, of the city of Jeypore, 
the princiiml place of a zemindarry or fief 
estimated to yield an annual revenue of 11 5,000 
iTipces. Lat. 27° 12', long. 75“ 50'. 

CHOUNTERA, in the Peshawr division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles N.W. of 
Kala B^h, 70 miles S.W. of the town of 
Peehawur. Lat. 83° 4', long. 71° 10'. 

CHOXJPUKHEEA, in the British district 
Kumaon, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with a tenmle and a small militaiy 
station, five miles E. of Petoragurh canton- 
ment. Lat. 29“ 35', long. 80“ 20'. 

CHOUR, a remarkable peak on the northern 
boundary of Sirmoor, is the most elevated sum- 
mit among the moantaios rising over Hindoa- 
taii to the south of the Himalayas, with which 


rsmge it is connected by a transverse ridge run- 
ning n^rly north and south a distance of above 
fifty miles. The Chour forms a striking object 
as seen from the plains ol Sirhind, and affords 
a noble prospect from its summit. “ Nothing,'* 
observes Royle, “could be more magnificent 
than the view from this culminating point, 
having the plains of India indefinitely extended 
to the southward, and on the north the snowy 
peaks of the Himalaya towering even above 
this great height." Elevation above the sea 
12,149 feet. Lat. 80° 62', long. 77“ 32'. 

CHOUBAR. — petty district of Jareegah 
Rajpoots, in the north-western part of the 
province of Guzerat. During the rains, when 
the Hnnn fills, Chourar is almost an island. 
It lies between lat. 23“ 35' and 23“ 56', and 
long. 70° 53' and 71° 11' ; and is bound^ on 
the north and south by the Runn ; on the east 
by Warye ; and on the west by Cutch. It is 
about twenty-five miles long and seventeen 
broad. The country is flat and open. Salt is 
found in large quantities. 'The great road from 
Pallee and Hindostan, which is also the line of 
transit from all parts of Northern Gazerat to 
the Mandavie Bunder and the whole of Cutch, 
passes through this district. The population 
amounts to about 2,500. 'The chiefs entertain 
twenty-five soldiers for their own protection, 
but, like the neighbouring districts, look for 
support from foreign invasion to the British 
government, 'The revenues average about 9, 000 
rupees per annum. Chourar pays no tribute 
to any government. The connection of Chourar 
with the British government first took place 
in 1819, upon the expulsion by the latter of 
the marauders from Guzerat. Further engage- 
ments were entered into in 1826. In its inter- 
nal affidrs DO interference is exercised by the 
protecting power. 

CHOURASS, in the district of Pei-tabgnrh, 
territory of Oude, a town 13 miles W. of the 
town of Pertabgurh, 85 S.E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 4,000, all 
Hindoos and cultivators. Lat. 25“ 56', long, 
81“ 47'. 

CHOUSALLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, distant 8, from 
Jauluah 80 miles, Lat. 18“ 42', long. 75“ 40', 

CHOUTHKA BURWARA.— A town in 
the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 66 miles S.E. 
from Jeypoor, and 22 miles S.E. from Took, 
Lat. 26^3', long. 76° 19'. 

CHOWBEESA, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the left bank of the 
Nerbudda river, 68 miles E. of Jubbulpore, 
Lat. 23°, long. 80“ 65'. 

CHOWDHERA, in the British district of 
Boohiudshubur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from AllyguA 
cantonment to that of hloradabad, and 18 miles 
N. of tlie former, Lat. 28° 9', long. 78“ 14'. 

CHOWGONG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rojeabaye, lieut.-gov. uf Bengal, 16 
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miles N.E. of Natore. Lat, 83', long. 
89 “ 12 '. 

CHO VV HAEEE, in ihe British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
AIlah^)ad to Bewa, and 37 miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat. 26® 9', long. 82® 14'. 

CHOWKA, a tributary of the great river 
Ghoghra, rises in the British district of Bareilly, 
about lat. 28° 69', long. 80° 4'. It takes a 
eonth-easterly direction through the districts 
ol Bareilly and Shahjehanpore, and at the dis- 
tance of forty miles from the source, and in 
lat, 28° 48', long. 80° 1 5', it on the left side is 
joined by an offset from the river Ghoghra. 
At the distance of ICO miles lower down, it, 
in lat. 27° 41', long. 81° 7', receives on the 
right side the Woel or Ool, a river of smaller 
size. Continuing a south-easterly course for 
alx)ut forty miles farther, it falls into the 
Ghoghra on the right side, in lat. 27° 9', long. 
81“ 80'. It is navigable throughout the year. 
Buchanan signifies this river by the Bhakosa, 
wliich he mentions falls into the Ghoghra 
about forty miles below the confiuence of the 
Setiganga. | 

CHOWKAAD, or CHAUGAT, in the 
British district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, a town on an inlet of the Arabian Sea, 
communicating with the estuary of a consider- 
able stream descending from the Western Ghats. 
Distance from Chattwye or Chitwa, N., three 
miles ; Calicut, S.E., 61. Lat. 10“ 35', long. 
76° 6'. 

CHOWKY. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N. from Nagpore 82 miles. 
Lat. 22° 12^, long. 78° 31'. 

CHOWMHAN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Muttra cantonment 
to Delhi, and 18 miles N.W. of the former, 
Lat. 27° 37', long. 77° 39'. 

CHOWNDIA, in the Rajkot state of Joud- 
pore, a village containing thirty houses, on the 
route from the town of Joudpore to that of 
Ajmere, and 36 miles N.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 26° 84', long. 74° 16'. 

CHOWBEGUEH, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. ^oviuces, a fort among the Mahadeo 
Mouutains. During the great Mahratta war 
in 1818, it was held by a garrison for the rajah 
of Berar or Nagpore, and evacuated on the 
approach of a British detachment, which took 
p<i8session of it. In the same year it was ceded, 
with the rest of the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory, to the British government by the 
treaty of Nagpore. In the close of the same 
year, a party of 2,000 Gonds attempted to 
retake it. The garrison consisted of only thirty j 
men, commanded by a native officer. But 
these, maintaining a good countenance, de- 
terred the besiegers from an assault by the 
constant fire of their guns, until a relief ap- 
jMjaied, wheu the enemy were repulsed with 


great slaughter. Distant 8.W. from Jubbul- 
pore 70 miles. Lat. 22° 46', long. 79°. 

CHOWEYB. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpore, distant N. from Nagpore 60 miles. 
Lat. 22° 3', long. 79° 16'. 

CHOWSA, or OHOUNSA, in the British 
district of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, at the 
confluence of the Kurumnassa. Hober de- 
scribes It as "a large town, with some neat 
mosques and the remains of a fort.” It, how- 
ever, appears to be at present in a ruinous 
state. Here, in 1639, the fate of the empire 
was decided in a battle between Humaion, thq 
padabah of Delhi, and bis Afghan rival Sheer 
Shah. Nearly the whole of tee army of Hu- 
maion was driven into the river and drowned ; 
and Humaion himself was saved from the same 
fate by floating upon a water-bag, which had 
been inflated for the purpose by one of the 
fugitives. Baber mentions teat he visited. 
Chowsa. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 674 
miles by the river’s course ; 399 by land, vi<£ 
Sasseram and Buxar. Lat. 26° 27', 

83° 68'. 

CHOWUL, or CHOUL, in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a town 
and seaport of the Northern Concan, 23 miles 
S. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 34', long. 72° 69'. 

CHO YAH NTJDDEE. — A river of Sirhind, 
rising in lat. 30° 48', long. 76° 50', and, flowing 
in a south-westerly direction for twenty miles 
through the British district of Umballa, and 
seventy miles through the native territories of 
Patialah and Nabha, becomes absorbed in 
Patialah, about lat. 30° 4', long. 75° 60'. 

CHRYAKOT, or CHERIAKOT, in the 
British district of Azimgurh, Ueut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, the principal pl^ of the 
pergunnah of the same name, is on the route 
from tee town of Azimgurh to teat of Ghazee- 
poor, 20 miles S.E. of the former, 24 N.W. of 
the latter, 46 N.E. of Benares, and in lat. 
25° 63', long. 83° 24'. 

CHUASI. — A town in the Trans-Sutlej hill 
state of Sukbet, 28 miles S.E, from Sukhet, 
and 20 miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 31° 23', 
long. 77° 20'. 

CHUBRAMOW, in the British district of 
Furmckabad, a large straggling town on the 
trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi, and 18 
miles S. W, of Futtehghur. It is mentioned by 
Tieffenthaler under the name of Zebramao, 
and probably in the Ayeen Akbery under the 
name of Clupramow. Lat. 27° 9', long. 79° 82'. 

CHUCH, an extensive plain to the east of 
Attock, and, from its proximity to teat place, 
sometimes called the Plain of Attock. Its 
extent from east to west is, according to Vigne, 
twenty miles, and from north to south about 
fifteen miles. Its centre is in lat. 33° 60', 
long. 72° 26'. 

CHUCK, in the British province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left bank 
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of the Indus, 29 mUea W, of Snbrulcote. Lat. 
28’ 15', long. 69° Siy. 

CHUCKEEEEA . — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-goy. of Bengal, 
49 miles S. of Chitta^ng. Lat. 21° 42', long. 
92° W. 

CHTJCKURDTJPOOB. — A town in the 
British district of Singboom, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, 20 miles N.W. from Chai- 
bassa, and 69 miles 8.E. from Lohadugga. 
Lat. 22° 41', long. 86° 28'. 

CHUCKWADEE. — A town in the British 
district of Eamgurh, lieut.-g07. of Ben^, 70 
miles N.E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24° 20, long. 
86° 25'. 

CHUHKOWAL, in the Peshawar division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the route 
from Attock to Pind Dadun Khan, 60 miles 
S. of the town of Attock. Lat. 33° 3', long. 
72° 37'. 

CHUKA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, distant E. from Darjeeling 68 miles. 
Lat. 27° 3', long. 89° 23'. 

CHUKDEHA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allihabad to Rewa, and 37 miles S.E. of tbe 
former city. Lat. 25° 14', long. 82° 11'. 

CHUKHERA, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tbe route from Calpee to the town 
of Euttehpoor, and seven miles N.W. of the 
latter. I^t. 25° 69', long. 80° 43'. 

CHUKSANA, in the native state of Bhurt- 
pore, a village on the route from Agra to the 
city of Ehurtpore, 23 miles W. of the former, 
11 E. of tbe latter. Lat. 27° 11', long. 77° 43'. 

CHUKUN, in the British district of Poonah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
fix)m Poonah to Narrayungaum, 20 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 18° 48', long, 73° 61'. 

CHT7KURPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a rillage on tho route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and 12 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 26', long. 80° 15'. 

CHULERA.— See Chillbra. 

CHULEYSUR, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agi-a to Mynpooroe, and seven miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 13', long. 78° 10'. 

CHULGULLY. — ^A town in the native 
state of Sirgoojab, 23 miles N.E. from Sirgoo- 
jah, and 51 miles S.W. from Palamow, Lat. 
23° 20', long. 83 28 . 

OHUMALARI. — A lofty peak in the snowy 
range of the Himalayas, having an elevation 
of 23,929 feet. Distant N.E. from Darjeeling 
30 miles. Lat. 27° 49', long. 89° 19'. 

CHUMARPOOEA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 


Delhi, and 42 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
28° 2T, long. 78° 62'. 

CHUMATANG. — 'A town in the native 
state of Cashmere, or dominions of Gho^b 
Singh, 206 miles S.E. from Sirinagur, and 173 
N.E. from Simla, Lat. 33° 20', long. 78° 27'. 

OHUMBA, in Gnrwhal, a summit in the 
ridge stretching from Surkanda to the right 
bank of the Bhagerettee, as the Ganges is called 
in the upper part of its course. During the time 
the Goorkahs occupied the country, 1,000 of 
their troops held tbe stockade constructed 
here. It was a secondary station in the trigo- 
nometrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 
above tbe sea 5,567 feet. Lat 30° 20', long. 
78° 28'. 

CHTJMBAGTJEH, in theCis-Sullej hill state 
of Hindoor, a fort on the steop ridge which, 
rising over the left bank of the Sutlej, is con- 
tinued in a south-east direction to Ramgurh, 
and joins the Sub- Himalaya. Elevation above 
the sea 4,400 feet. Lat. 31° 13', long. 76° 48'. 

CHUMBALLA. — A strong stockade situ, ate 
on the Airacan river, about 16 miles S. of the 
town of Arracan. The fortification formed an 
object of contest during the Burmese war in 
1825. Lat. 20° 28', long. 93° 20'. 

CHGMBELA, or CHUMBLA.— A river 
rising in the Vindhya Mountains, near the 
town of Dhar, and in lat, 22° 40', long. 75° 24'. 
It bolds a northerly course of al)out seventy 
miles, in some degree parallel with the Chuni- 
bul, toto which it falls on the left side, in lat. 
23° 24', long. 75° 28'. It is confounded by 
Ritter with the Chumbul. 

CHUMBUL RIVER, a considerable tri- 
butary of the Jumna^ rises in Malwa, in lat. 
22° 26', long. 75° 45', about eight or nine miles 
south-west of the British station of Mhow, the 
elevation of which above the sea is 2,019 feet. 
The source is four miles south-east of the town 
of Hasulpoor, and two miles west of Burgoonda, 
and on the north side of tbe line of waterheads 
which determines the flow of the streams rising 
on that side towards the Jumna; those rising 
on the south side taking their courses to the 
river Nerbudda. The cluster of summits of 
the Vindhya range, amidst which the Chumbul 
rises, hasthe local appellation of Janapava. Mal- 
colm considers this merely the nominal source, 
observing, “This part of the river is dry in 
the hot season, during which it owes its waters 
to other tributary streams.” Such is probably 
the case but for a very short distance, as the 
Chumbul, where crossed by the route from 
Mhow to Dhar, at Achana Munana Ghat, 
about fifteen miles from its source, is sixty 
yards wide, with steep banks, small stream 
throughout the year, and sandy bottom, ac- 
conling to Garden, who is likely to be correctly 
informed. Flowing northerly, it, after a course 
of about eighty miles, receives on the left side 
the ChambeJa, or Chumbla, a river of nearly 
equal length and size with itself, and which 
holds like it a northerly course. About teu 
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milcR below it, on tfie same Bide, tbe Chombiil 
receives the river Waugeri, flowing from the 
aouth-weat. At tbe town of Tal, fifteen miles 
lower down, the river turns to the north-west, 
and five or six miles farther, receives on the i 
left side the Molanee, a tributary of greater 
extent of oonrse than that of tbe Wageri, 
Thence winding with a strongly-marked detour 
round the fortress of Nagutwara, it flows to the 
south-east for ten miles, at which distance it 
turns to the north-east, and on the right side, 
fifteen miles lower down, receives the Seepra, 
a stream like itself flowing from the Vin(mya 
range, and little inferior in length of course or 
volume of water. The Chumbul, eight miles 
below tbe confluence of the Seepra, receives, 
also on the right side, the Cbota Kallee Sind, 
so called in contradistinction to a more consi- 
derable river, the Kali Sind, holding its course 
larther east. From the confluence of the Chota 
Sind, the Chumbul takes a north-westerly 
course, and, twenty miles farther, it receives 
on the left side the Sow, and on the same side, 
live miles farther down, the Sarde, both incon- 
siderable streams. Thence taming to the 
north east, it finds its way through the gorges 
of the Mokundara range to the more depressed 
tract of Haronti. Previously to entering this 
rugged tract, it is crossed at tbe Gujrut Ghat, 
on the route from Neomuch to the Mokundara 
Pass. It is there “ fordable after the first of 
November, and during tbe rains there is a 
ferry-boat in attendance. The banks of the 
river are steep, and its bed of rock and loose 
stones.” At the entrance into the elevated 
tract or irregular plateau of Mokundara, it is 
stated by Tod, on hearsay report, to be seventy 
yards wide, and confined between clifls per- 
fectly perpendicular. About forty miles far- 
ther down, and two hundred and nine from 
the source of the river, which still bolds a 
course either northerly or north-easterly, the 
stream expands into a lake, from the other ex- 
tremity of which it flows through a deep and 
narrow channel in the rock. The scene is thus 
described by Tod ; — “ Nothing seemed to dis- 
turb the unruffled surfece of the lake until we 
approached the point of outlet, and beheld tbe 
deep bed which the river has excavated in the 
rock. This is the commencement of the falls. 
Proceeding along the margpn, one rapid succeeds 
another, the gulf increasing in width, and the 
noise booming more terrific, until you arrive 
at a spot where the stream is split into four 
distinct channels ; and a little farther an 
isolated rock appears, high over which tbe 
whitened spray ascends, the sunbeams playing 
on it. Here ^e separated channels, each ter- 
minated in a cascade, fall into an ample basin, 
and again unite their waters, boiling around 
the masses of black rock, which ever and anon 
I^eps out and contrasts with the foaming surge 
rising from the whirlpools (choolis) beneath.” 
The width of the stream is in one place only 
three yards j and consequently its depth and 
velocity must be very great, as a few hundred 
yards lower down the width is five hundred 


yards, and when visited by Tod in the middle 
of February, during the diy season, the depth 
in the same part was forty feet. The fall is 
estimated by Tod to be “under two hundred 
feet" in the mile intervening between the lake 
and the isolated rock, the descent of the prin- 
cipal cascade being about sixty feet. At the 
city of Kotah, about fifty miles fwther down 
than this remarkable scene, and two hundred 
and fifty-nine from the source, the Chumbul is 
at all seasons a large deep stream, which must 
be crossed by ferry, even elephants making the 
passage by swimming ; but six miles lower 
down the stream. Hunter crossed it in the end 
[of March by a ford, which is described as 
“stony, uneven, and slippery." Twenty-five 
miles lower down the stream, it is crossed, at 
the ford of Paranor, by the route from Agra 
to Mhow, at a point where, during part of the 
year, the “river is about three hundred yarda 
wide, the bed of heavy sand, banks steep and 
out into deep ravines. During the dry season, 
the stream is usually about thirty yards wide, 
and from two to two and a half feet deep.” 
“The bed of tbe Chumbul, for some distance 
above and below Paranor ford, is sandy, 
and is known to the natives by the name of 
Koosuk.” Ten miles farther down, it receives 
on tbe right side the Kali Sind (the larger 
river of that name), a considerable stream, 
flowing from the Vindhya range ; and about 
thirty-five miles farther down, on the same 
side, the Parbati, rising also in the Vindhya, a 
few miles to the east rf the source of the Kali 
Sind, and flowing nearly parallel to it. From 
this confluence, the course of the Chumbul, 
hitherto northerly, turns north-east, and twelve 
miles farther down receives on the left side its 
gi-eatest tributary, tbe Banas, which, rising in 
the Aravnlli range, drains or fertilizes a large 
portion of Eajpootana. The Chumbul, after 
this junction, is a great river, probably in few 
places fordable ; and continuing a north- easterly 
course forty-five miles farther down, it is crossed 
by a ferry on the route from Nusserabad to 
Gwalior. Continuing to flow in the same 
direction about fifty-five miles further, it passes 
by the city of Dholpore, situate on its north- 
western or left bank, where it is so deep as to 
be passable by ferry only, yet fordable at Khi- 
tora, nearly four miles higher up, though there 
three-quarters of a mile broad in the dry season. 
“ In the rainy season, when the channel is full, 
the prospect of such a body of nmning water, 
bounded by bills, which rise in a variety of 
fentastic shapes, forms a landscape peculiarly 
interesting.” 

At Dholpore the Chumbul is a beautiful 
clear stream, flowing gently over a bed of fine 
sand. In the close of April, 1805, it was forded 
in this vicinity, probably at Khetri, by the 
British army under General Lake, marching 
from Bhurtpore to Gwalior ; and on that occa- 
sion the approaches to the stream were found 
so difficult, that it was necessary to make a 
road for the passage of the troops, who amounted 
to 30,000 fighting men. About forty-five miles 
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below tbia city it takes a south-easterly direo* 
tion, and forty-three miles lower down, in the 
vicinity of Biigowab, on the route from Etawah 
to Gwalior, is crossed bv feny ; but is fordable 
for elephants and camels in December. Con- 
tinuing in a south-easterly coarse for thirty-five 
miles, it falls into the Jumna on the right side, 
in lat. 26“ 80', lon^, 79“ 19'. Its toUu length 
of course by the windings of the stream is 670 
miles, described in a form nearly semicircular ; 
the diameter being about 830 miles, from the 
source near Mhow to the mouth, forty miles 
below Etawah. Its average volume of water 
is said to be so considerable, that on its junc- 
tion with the Jumna the Chumbul has beep 
known, when flooded, to raise the united stream 
seven or eight feet in twelve hours. Bacon, 
however, who saw the Chumbul in the end of 
December, and during the dry season, states it 
then to have but a small volume of water. It 
does not appear to be used for navigation, 
which is probably incompatible with the ave- 
rage declivity of its bed, amounting to nearly 
two fet^t and a half per mile, and still more so 
with the general ru^ed and rocky character 
of its channel. In the early wars waged by 
the Mogul dynasty of Delhi for the esUblisb- 
inent or extension of their power, it seems to 
have been an important military frontier, and 
is repeatedly mentioned by Baber. 

CHXJMKOOB, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Ropur to Lodiana, and seven miles 
S.W. of the former place. It is situate on 
the western brow of a high bank, formerly 
apparently the left bank of the Sutlej, which 
now flows four miles farther north. The tract 
intervening between the village and the river 
is level, low, much intersected by watercourses, 
and in con^uence always moist, and covered 
with luxuriant grass and jungle. Lat. 30° 64', 
long. 76° 30'. 

CHUM MOO, in the Bajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
the town of Joudpore, and 46 miles N.W. of 
the latter. It is supplied with water from a 
well 150 feet deep. I^t. 26“ 46', long. 72° 42'. 

CHUMMOOREA, in the British district of 
Cararoop, in Assam, a town 39 miles E. of 
Goalpara, 34 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 
26°, long. 91“ 11'. 

OHUMOBA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the right bank of the Ramgunga 
(Eastern), and on the route from Almorab 
cantonment to Serakot, 30 miles N.E. of the 
lomer. Lat. 29° 47', long. 80° 10'. 

CHUMPAPOOR, in the British distiict of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 21 miles 
N.E, of Bettiah. Lat, 26° 53', long. 84° 64'. 

CHUMP AWUT.~See Champawct, 

CHUMUR. — ^A town in the native state of 
Casbmeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 136 
miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 82° 4(7, long. 
78° 35'. 

CHUN AHULL Y. — A town in Mysore, 


under the administration and control of the 
government of India, distant N. from Seringa- 
patam 60 miles. Lat, 13° 9', long. 70° 66'. 

OHUNA^ or CHUNARGUBH, in the 
British district of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Pirovinces, a town with fort, on a sand- 
stone rock, close to the right or sonth-eastem 
bank of the Ganges, here at all times navigable 
for craft of fifty or sixty tons, completely com- 
manded by the batteries. The rocky eminence 
rises abruptly from the edge of the stream to 
the height of 104 feet, but attains its greatest 
elevation about 200 yards farther south-east, 
where it is 146 feet high. The space inclosed 
by the rampart is 760 yards in length from 
north to south, its greatest breadth (alxiut 300 
yards) being at its northern face, fronting the 
Ganges ; the circuit measured round the ram- 
part is 1,850 yards. At short intervals there 
are many towers along the rampart, which is 
from ten to twenty feet high. A great part 
of this inclosure is generally merely an open 
space under grass, and a few fine trees, 
amongst which are the bungalows or lodges of 
the officers ; and in some interior inclosures 
are the governor’s house, the hospital, and the 
state prison, in which was confined Trimbukji 
Dainglia, an active instigator and promoter of 
the Mahratta confederacy, in 1817-18, a^nst 
the British power. In the midst of this in- 
closure, and on the highest point of the rooky 
eminence, is the antique Hindoo palace, a 
massy vaulted edifice, containing a well fift^n 
feet in diameter, sunk to a very great depth 
in the solid rock, and always containing water, 
but of BO indifferent quality that is not to bo 
used except in ca.se of emergency. Here is 
also a subterranean dungeon now used only as 
a cellar. In a small square court overshadowed 
by a pipal-tree, is a large slab of black marble, 
on which, according to Hindoo belie:^ “the 
Almighty is seated personally, though in- 
visibly, for nine hours every day, removing 
during the other three hours to Benares and 
hence the sepoys conclude, that the fort cannot 
be taken except between the hours of six and 
nine in the morning. The exterior rampart is 
of no strength, as was proved in the course of 
its siege by the British in 1764, when it was 
in a few hours breached by a slender battering- 
train. The steepness of the face of the rock 
would, however, make storming very hazard- 
ous ; and a number of large rudely-made stone 
cylinders are stored in all parts of the for- 
tress, for the garrison to roll down on storming 
parties. The citadel, or principal stronghold, 
is in the north-eastern part of the greater 
inolosure. It mounts many cannon, and has a 
fine bomb-proof powder-magazine. Outside 
I the fortifiavtions, and on a slope to the east of 
them, is the native town, with houses all of 
[ stoue, generally two stories high, with veran- 
das in front, let out into shops. The popula- 
tion is returned at 1 1,058. !^hind, and lower 
down the slope, are the European dwellings 
and gardens. The English church, which b^ 
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lonM to the Charch Missionaiy Sodely, ia 
built in a good and solid and embellished 
with a Gothic steeple. There is also here a 
chapel erected at the cost of the government, 
aided by private subscriptions, for the use of 
soldiers of the Komau Catholic persuasion. 
Chunar is a principal invalid station for Eu- 
ropean troops, though the intense heat felt 
here during the sultry season seems ill calcu- 
lated to qualify it for such a purpose. The 
number of troops located here amounted in 
1849 to 280, exclusive of British officers. 
Outside the town is the tomb of a certain 
Easeem Soliroan, and of bis son, reputed as 
saints by the Mussulmans, and whose memoiy 
has been honoured by one of the sovereigns of 
Delhi witli a splendid mausoleum and mosque. 
*‘The buildiof^, and the grove in which they 
stand, are very solemn and striking ; and the 
carving of the principal gateway, and of the 
stone lattice with which the garden is inclosed, 
is more like embroidery than the work of the 
chisel.” 

Chunar was a place of importance as early 
as 1529, when it was held by a garrison of 
Baber, who then visited the place, and men- 
tions that its vicinity was infested by the ele- 
phant, tiger, and rhinoceros. It soon after 
fell into the hands of Shir Khan, the Patan 
aspirant to the sovereignty of Delhi ; as Pe- 
rish ta mentions, that in 1532 he refused to 
deliver it to Humaion, the son and successor 
of Baber. It was taken by Humaion in 1539, 
but almost immediately retaken by Shir Khan ; 
after whose death, Chunar, with the rest of the 
empire of Delhi, returned under the power of 
his rival. On the dissolution of the empire of 
Delhi, subsequently to the invasion of Ahmed 
Shah Durani, in 1760, it was seized by the 
nawaub of Oude. In the course of the war 
between the nawaub and the East-lndia Com- 
pany, it was besieged by the troops of the 
latter, under General Carnac, who was repulsed 
iu a night attack ; but the rampart being 
breached in the south-western quarter, the 
garrison surrendered. In 1768, the forfc, with 
its territory, was formally ceded by treaty to 
the East-lndia Company, and was for some 
time the principal depOt for artillery and am- 
munition for the North-Western Provinces. 
Elevation above the sea 280 feet. Distant E. 
from Mirzapoor, by land, 21 miles ; by water, 
along the course of the Ganges, 30 ; S.W. 
from Benares 16 ; N.W. from Calcutta 437. 
Lat. 25*" 5', long. 83**. 

CHUNDA. — A town in the native state of 
Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
21 miles N. from Korea, and 53 miles N.W. 
from Sirgoojah. Lat. 23° 24', long. 82“ 20'. 

CHUNDALLEA, in the Eajpoot state of 
J oudpore, a village on the route from Pokhum 
to the town of Joudpore, and 34 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26" 36', long. 72“ 63'. 

CHUNDA PERTABPOOR, in the terri- 
tory of Oude, a town on the route from the 
cantonment of J ounpore to that of Sultanpoor, 


88 miles N.W. of the former, 20 S.E. of the 
latter. I^at. 20° 6', long. 82° 18'. 

CHUNDA TAL, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small lake which in the rainy season attains 
a length of about three miles, with a breadth 
of two ; but its dimensions somewhat contract 
in the dry season. Distant from the town of 
Goruckpore, W., 43 miles. Lat. 26° 45', 
long. 82° 88'. 

CHUNDAWUL, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route :^m Nusseer- 
abad to Deesa, and 61 miles S.W. of the 
former. It is of considerable size, and con- ^ 
tains twenty shops. Lat. 26°, long, 73° 65'. 

CHUNDEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Puttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villa^ on the route from Cawnpore 
to the town of Puttehpoor, and five miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 25° 58', long. 80° 46'. 

CHUNDEPOOR, — A town in the territory 
of Nagpore, distant N.E. from Nagpore 171 
miles. Lat. 22°, long. 81° 40'. 

CHUNDERGERRY, or CHANDRA- 
GIRI, in the British district of Malabar, pre- 
sidency of Madras, a large square fort on an 
elevat^ site on the south side of the Chan- 
draglri river, the northern boundary of Mala- 
bar. It was built by Sivuppa Nayaka, who 
reigned in Ikeri from the year 1648 to 1670, 
and was the first rajah of that state who made 
conquests in Malabar. The Chandragiri river 
descends from the Western Ghauts, and during 
the monsoon is a great torrent, but in the dry 
season is shallow, but very wide, and expands 
into an extensive estuary communicating with 
a salt-w.ater lake. Distance from Cannanore, 
N.W., 50 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 30. Lat. 
12° 27', long. 76° 4', 

CHUNDERGHERRY, in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, a 
town on the route from Chittoor to Nellore, 30 
miles N.E. of the former, Lat. 13“ 36', long. 
79° 21'. 

CHUNDERGOOTYPUTNUM.— A town 
in Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, 
distant S. from Hyderabad 86 miles. Lat. 
16° 10', long. 78° 58'. 

CHUNDERPOOR. — A desolated town of 
Burgun, one of the petty states on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, situate on the left 
hank of the Mahanuddee. The place is memo- 
rable only as having been, sixty or seventy 
years since, the scene ot one of those extraor- 
dinary tragedies which are not altogether un- 
usual in India, when the females of the esta- 
blishment of the rajah of Sumbhulpore, to 
avoid the Mahrattas, who took and sacked the 
town, deliberately threw themselves from the 
battlements of the fort (now in mins) into the 
river below, having previously decked them- 
selves with their choicest jewels and ornaments. 
Since that period the town has remained de- 
serted, and the surrounding country, which is 
represented as extremely l^utiful, and is be- 
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lieved to have formerly been in a high state of 
cnltiTation, has been greatly neglected. Lat. 
21" 88', long. 83" 6'. 

CHUNDirULLA.— A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 10 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22" i0\ long. 
88" 19'. 

CMUNDKA, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Canges, seven 
miles higher up the stream than Chunar ; 699 
N.W. of Calcutta by the river. Lat. 25” 7', 
long. 82" 48'. 

CHUNDLAH, in Bnndelcund, a town on 
the route from Calpee to Adjygurh, 77 miles 
S. of the former. Davidson describes it as a 
“thriving place, with a population of 8,000 
souls, and situat^ exactly at the base of a jet- 
black granitic rock, covered with enormous 
masses of gnmite blocks and a few stunted 
trees.” Bastion from the rooks causes the 
heat to be almost intolerable, even in the 
night-time. Lat. 26° 4', long. 80" 15'. 

CHUNDOUR, in the British district of 
Gk)ruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 14 miles N. of Goruckpoor. Lat, 
26" 54', long. 83" 25', 

CHXJNDOWSEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, | 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 46 miles W. of the former. It is of con- 
siderable size, has a bazaar, and is surrounded 
by a low mud wall. Population 20,921. Lat. 
28" 27', long. 78" 60'. 

CHUNDRAGHAT BERIKOT.— A tovra 
in the native state of Nepal, 242 miles N.W, 
from Khatmandoo, and 136 miles N. fix)m 
Lucknow. Lat. 28° 45', long. 81" 31'. 

CHUNDRAGOONDA.— A town in Hy- 
derabad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant 
E, fit)m Hyderabad 144 miles. Lat. 17" 24', 
long. 80° 40'. 

OHUNDRAWUL. — A river rising in Bun- 
delound, in lat. 25® 18', long. 79° 58'. It holds 
a course generally north-easterly for about 
sixty miles, and fells into the river Cane on 
the left side, in lat. 26" 46', long. 80° 29'. 

CHUNDROWTEE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, five 
miles S. of the confluence of the Goomtee, 
648 miles N.W. of Calcutta by water ; 16 
N.E., or lower down the stream, than the| 
city of Benares. Lat. 25° 29', long. 83° 6'. 

CHUNDUNNUGGUR.— A town in the 
British district of Cuttack, lieut-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 63 miles E, of Cuttack. I^t 20° 84', 
long. 86° 44'. 

CHXJNDUNPOOR.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, distant N. fium Oude 70 miles. 
Lat. 27° 48', long. 82° 3'. 

CHUNDUNPOOR.— See Chandpoor. 
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OHUNDURGOOTY DEOOG.— A town in 
Mysore, distant N. from Bedenore 44 miles. 
Lat. 14" 27', long, 76" 1'. 

CHTJNDWUK, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a vill^e on the route firom the cantonment of 
Jounpoor to that of Ghazeepoor, 23 miles S.E. 
of the former, 87 W. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 86', long. 82" 69'. 

CHUNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in the 
district of Koonawnr, over a ridge dividing 
the vall^ of the Pejur from that of the Mul- 
gun. Mevation above the sea 9,627 feet. 
Lat. 31" 38', long. 78" 26'. 

CHUNGSA KHAGO, a pass over a lofty 
ridge between Bussahir and Gurwhal, leads up 
the stream forming the most remote feeder of 
the river Buspa. The journey is one of great 
danger and difficulty, as it lies over the snow, 
and rain setting in during the attempt would 
probably cause tiie destruction of the travellers. 
Some tune before the visit of Gerard to this 
vicinity, in 1821, eighteen people j)erL8hed at 
once in this pass ; and since that csdamity few 
travellers venture it. Gerard tried in vain, by 
extravagant offers, to induce a guide to conduct 
him by this route, which, however, seems 
occasionally to be pursued by Koonawari free- 
booters, in their forays into Gurwhal. As 
that intrepid traveller, a few days after, crossed 
the Charung Pass, having an elevation of 
17,348 feet, some notion may be formed of the 
great elevation of Chungsa Khago, which was 
at the same time deemed impracticable. In 
the great trigonometrical survey of the Hima- 
laya, a cone, having an elevation of 21,178 
feet, is laid down in lat. 31° 13', long. 78° 35' ; 
and a comparison of this position with that 
assigned to the pass by approximation in the 
Map of Koonawur by Gerard, will indicate 
that the cone is about two miles south-west of 
the pass, and, consequently, forms a strong evi- 
dence of the vast elevaton of the ridge in that 
part. The position is laid in Gerard in lat. 
31" 14', long. 78° 33'. 

CHUNNEE. — A town in the native state 
of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
11 miles S.W. fi-om Jamoo, aud 19 miles N.E. 
fium Sealkote. Lat. 82'’ 37', long. 74° 60', 

CHUNSHULAPET. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, distant N.E. 
from Hyderabad 145 miles. Lat. 19° 6', long. 
79° 49'. 

CHUPPRA, in Malwa, a town with bazaar, 
on the route from Nusseerabad to Saugor, 197 
miles S.E. of former, 168 N.W. of latter. It, 
with the surrounding territory, was granted to 
Ameer Khan by Holkar, and guaranteed to 
him by the Bast-India Company by treaty in 
1818 (See Tonk.) It is considered to yield 
an annual revenue of 100,000 rupees. Lat. 
24" 37', long. 76° 51'. 

CHUPPXJGHATEE, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allahabiid 
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to And 74 mileft S.S. of ttto Intter. It 

u dtnaie on the Seongoor, or Knrun, here 
crossed by ford. Lat. 26" lO*, long, 79" 69'. 

CHUPRA . — ^Iheprindpalplacdof the British 
district of SaruD, lieui.*gov. of Benc^, a town 
on the left bank of a oWmel of the Ganges, 
and on the ronte from Dinapore to Gomckpore, 
24 miles N.W. of the former, and 124 6.R. of 
the latter. It contains a good many large 
handa(Hne native bouses, '^ere is only one 
street, however, passable for wheeled vehicles ; 
and even that is so narrow that it is difficult 
for small conveyances, while the other thorough- 
fares are scarcely practicable for palkies or 
litters. With the exception of the spaoions 
dwellings of the Mahajans, or wealthy trades- 
men, the honses are built of mnd, with tiled 
roofs. The town has little breadth, but ex- 
tends a mile along the river, “uniting with 
Sahibgunge on the east, which i^in joins 
Govingunge : this unites with Cberaied and 
Boonegunge, from which place to Kevelgnnge, 
a distance of fourteen miles, the appearance 
from the river resembles that of a long strag- 
gling town.” It lies low, being but a very 
few feet above the level of the nver, which is 
separated from the main channel by an exten- 
sive swampy island, and is navigable during 
the rains ; out from October to July is imprac- 
ticable for craft of any kind. The civil station 
is outside the town, and north of it. Chupra 
appears, from recent accounts, to be a populous 
place, well adapted for the comfortable residence 
of Europeans, in consequence of the salubrity 
of the air, the intercourse by means of the 
river with Dinapore, Patna, Benares, and 
more remotely with Calcutta and many other 
great towns. The population, variously re- 
ported, is, without doubt, considerable. Tief- 
fenthaler, about eighty years ago, describes 
Chupra as extending half a mile along the 
Ganges ; consisting of straw-roofed builainga, 
and containing French, English, and Du^ 
factories. Distant N.E. from Benares 118 
miles ; from Allahabad, E., 180. Lat. 25" 46', 
long. 84" 48'. 

CHUPROULEE, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. The town, containing a popu- 
lation of 13,878, is situate on the left bajik of 
the Jumna, in lat. 29" 12', long. 77" 35'. 

CHXJPROWA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Seetapore, 
and 40 miles 8,E. of the former. It is situate 
on the Kunhout, a stream here forty yards 
wide wid four feet deep, with muddy ranks 
and sandy bottom. The ford, which is the only 
mode of crossing it, is in consequence very 
difficult. Let. 28“ ICf, long, 80“ 2. 

CHURCH ROCKS, or ST. JOHN’S 
ROCKS. — Four rocks distant about four 
leagues from the coast of Arracan, the largest : 
being about sixteen feet high. They receive : 
their name from the circumstance ol the largest i 


of the four, when viewed from a parthmlar 
direction, very much resembUng a country 
church. Lat. 17" 28', long, 94" 

CHURDA. — ^A town in the territory of 
Oude, 76 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 26 
miles N. from Buraeob. Lat. 27" 68', l<«g. 
81" 41'. 

OHUREEDAHA, in the British district of 
Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Benral, a town 16 miles 
N. of Chupra, 44 miles W. of Mosufferpoor. 
Lat. 26" 68', long. 84“ 46'. 

CHURGAON. — See Chihgono. 

CH0RKHAREE.— See Chibkame. 

CHUBOWLEE, in the British district of' 
Etawa, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Galpee to the can- 
tonment of Etawa, and 86 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26" 29', long. 79“ 32'. 

CHUSHUT. —A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 220 
miles E. from Sirinagur, and 196 miles N.E. 
from Simla. Lat. 88“ 35', long. 78“ 43'. 

CHUSMAt, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town situated four miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 11 miles N.E. of the 
town of Kala Bagh. Lat. 33“ 7', long. 
71" 41'. 

CHUTNAHULtil. — A town in Mysore, 
distant S.W. from Seringapatam 20 miles. 
Lat. 12" 12', long. 76“ 86'. 

CHUTRAIL, in the Rajpoot state of Jes- 
sulmere, a halting-plaoe on the route from 
Roree, in Sinde, to the town of Jessulmere, 
from which it is distant 15 miles N.W, Water 
is obtainable. The road towards Sinde is good, 
but stony towards the town of Jessulmere. 
Lat. 26“ 68', long. 70" 45'. 

CHUTTERPORE, in Bundelcund, and the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lies on the route from Banda to Saugor, 
70 miles S.W. of the former, and 10 N.E. of 
the latter. It is situate to the west of a deep 
jhil or mere, of about two miles in breadth, 
and amidst high hills, forming romantic and 
picturesque groups. It is on the whole a 
thriving place, having manufactures of paper, 
and of coarse cutlery, made from iron mined 
from the adjacent hills. The rajah has lately 
built a handsome and extensive serae, or lodg- 
ing-house for travellers, containing numerous 
chambers arranged along the sides of a court, 
into which eadi opens. The most striking 
architecturEd objects here, however, are the 
ruins of the extensive palace of Chutter Saul, 
the founder of the short-lived independence of 
Bundelcund, and in whose honour the town 
received its name. Adjacent is his mauso- 
leum, a large structure, ^ massive proportions 
and elaborate workmanship, surmounted by 
five domes. Most of the houses in Chutter- 
pore are low, and the streets narrow ; but a 
few of the residences of the more wealthy 
inhabitants are spacious and well built, in a 
costly and elaborate style of architecture. 
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The tolhi had {(amaTiT coaddeiable tranelt- 
trade, bat this haa mocik decayed. It ia atill a 
good halting-plaoe for troope, having a bazaar, 
and being well supplied with water. Accord* 
ing to De Craz, the territoiy of which this is 
the chief plaoe oontaioa 1,24Q oquare milaa 
and 854 vUlagea, with a popalation of 120,000 
Boula. The annual revenue waa etated in 1848 
to be 800,000 mpeea (80,0001.). Thia atate 
maintains a militaiy force, consisti^ of 100 
cavalry, 1,000 infimtiy, and ten artillery. It 
pays no tribute. At the close of the last 
century, this was claimed, rather than 

S oBsesa^ by Semaid Singh, in right of his 
escent firom Chatter Sal, who had wrested it> 
with the remainder of Bnndelonnd, from ibe 
empire of Delhi. Semaid Singh, at his death, 
left an infant son to the gm^dianship of Seoni, 
one of his officers, a man of low origin, who 
succeeded in usurping the raj, in whi^ he was 
confirmed by the British, who found him in 
possession on the cesidon of Bundelcond by 
the Peishwa, under the treaty of Bassein, in 
1802. The fiimily are Hihdoo, and conae- 
quently recognise the rite of suttee. Spiy 
gives an afiecting account of an instance of 
this occurring a tow years ainoe, in which the 
daughter-in-law of the rajah waa the victim. 
The murderous rite has now, however, been 
suppressed in all the native states of Bondel- 
cund. The town of Cbntterpore is in lat. 
24“ 65', long. 89^. 

CHUTTKUM, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
route from Ponany to Coimbatoor, 20 miles 
S.W. of the latter, Lat. 10® 89', long. 
76° 48\ 

CitYKOA, in the British district of Sudiya, 
in Assam, a town on the left bank of the river 
Brahmapootra, eight miles S.W. of Sudiya. 
Lat. 27“ 46', long. 95® 86'. 

CHYLARA . — A town in the territoir of 
Oude, 64 miles S.E. from Lucknow, and 62 
miles N. from Allahabad. Lat. 26® 8', long. 
81“ 88'. 

CHYLUH, In the British district of Boo- 
lundahuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Delhi, and nine miles S.E. 
of the Utter, is rituate close to the Idft hank 
of the Jumna. Lat. 28® 86", long. 77“ 21'. 

CHYNBPOE^ or CHAYANPOOE, in 
the British diatriot of Shahabad, lieuti-gov. of 
Bengal, a town at the northern base of the 
hill-tract in the south of the district. Here is 
a quadrangnUr fort, 890 feet in length froip 
north to south, 869 from east to west. The 

E laoe belongs to a Umily now Mussulman, 
ut formerly professing Brahminism, having 
ohan^ its profession of feith to prevent con- 
fiscation ol its possessions. Distant S.E. from 
Benares 89 nrnes, N.W. from Calcutta 850, 
Lat, 25®, long. 88® 84'. 

CHYNPORB BAEEE.— See Babik. 
CICILLT. — A town in the British district 


of Sonth Canara, presidency of Madras, 48 
miles E. of Mangalore. 12^ 54', long. 

75“ 34'. 

CIECARS, (THE FIVB NORTHERN). 
^An antiquated division of the preddancy « 
Madras. The tract formerly comprised within 
the Oircars lies between lat. 15“ 40' — 20” 17*, 
long. 78” 12' — 85® 20'. Its seaooast oommenoes 
at Moiapilly, in lat. 15° 40', long. 80° 17', and 
holds a direction north-east for 450 mil^ to 
the vicinity of Gaiyam, and lat. 19® 85*, long. 
85° 20'. Its greatest width is toward the 
south-west, where it extends about 100 miles 
in breadth inland, but in one part, towards tiie 
nortb-eastom eztremify, the breadth is not 
more than eighteen miles. The Five Northern 
Ciroara were formeiiy Chicacole, Rajahmnndry, 
Ellore, Condapilly, and Guntoor ; Imt the tract 
comprised within them is at present divided 
into the British districts lying dong the ooast^ 
and oocurring in proceeding from sonth-weet 
to north-east in the following order ; — 1, Gnn-> 
toor ; 2. Masulipatam ; 8. Rajahmundry ; 4 . 
Vixa^patam ; 5. Ganjam : detailed accounts 
of ^iob are given under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
Ciroars were obtained by the Frmich in 1768, 
and continued in their possession till 1769, 
when they were seized oy Clive, who thus 
deprived ^ adversaries of the means of cany- 
ing on the war in the Carnatic. 

CIS-SUTLEJ TERRITORY. — See Sm- 
Hnnj, and Hill SiATm 

CrVITAL. — A town in one of the recently 
s^uestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 22 miles N.B. fr<Hn 
Moodgul, and 69 miles N. from Ballazy. Lat, 
16“ 6', long. 76® 60'. 

CLAIRALEA , — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lient.-^v. of Bengal, 86 
miles N. of Banooora. lAt, 28® 46', loi^. 
8r9'. 

CLARA. — One of the isUnds of the Mergui 
Archipelago, situate about 86 miles west of 
the mainland. It is high, “having small 
peaks, the southern one very sharp, like a 
sugar-lcud^” Its centre is in Ut. 10® 54', long. 
98^4'. 

CLOSEPETT. — A town in Mysore, 45 
miles N.E. ficm Seringapatam, and 23 miles 
S.W. frcm Bangalore. Lat 12® 44', long. 
77® 21'. 

COADLYPETTA.— A town in Mysore, 
60 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 70 
miles E. from Mangaloro. Lat 12® 48', long. 
75“ 56'. 

COCHIN. — A r^, or native stat^ pditi- 
oally connected with the presidenoy of Madras^ 
and so denominated from the town of the same 
name, formerly its capital, but now a British 
possession, and considered within the limits of 
the district of MoUbar. That district bounds 
the Cochin raj on the west, north, and north- 
east sides ; a small portion at the south-west 
angle is bounded by the Arabian See, and 
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fiEUpther south is an isolated strit) of terrHoiy of 
about thirty miles in length, oounded on the 
south-west by the same sea. On the south 
and part of the east, Cochin is bounded by the 
territory of Travancore : it lies between lat. 
P" 48'— 10" 50', long. 76" 5'— 76" 58'. The 
area is eetimat^ at 1,988 square miles. A 
considerable portion of this raj is mountainous, 
extending over the Western Ghauts. The most 
striking physical feature of the country is 
furnished b^ the series of shallow lakes called 
by the British backwaters, receiving the drain- 
age of the numerous streams descending from 
the Western Ghauts, and from this cimum- 
stanoe liable to rise enormously as these feeders 
swell, and to fsU as they shrink or dry up. 
One of these feeders, the Alwye, has been 
known to rise nearly sixteen feet in twenty- 
four hours. This affects the backwater in the 
like degree, which soraetimes continues swollen 
for months, but in the dry season shoals in many 
places to two feet, and even to six inches at the 
northern and southern extremities. The limits 
of the Cochin backwaters, distant north and 
south about 120 miles, pass cousiderably be- 
ond the boundary of the state ; the greatest 
readtb is about ten miles, but in some places 
the breadth is not more than a few hundred 
yards. The form is exceedingly irregular, 
branching into a great number of intricate and 
shallow channels, inclosing various low alluvial 
islands. The communication with the sea is at 
three points ; one at the city of Cochin, another 
at Kodungaloor or Cranganore, and a third at 
Ch etu way a or Chat wye. Th ough in most places 
rather shallow, the backwater is na viable at all 
times from Cochin to Cranganore, and from Co- 
chin to Aleppi or Aulapolay, both for passage 
and cargo-boats. During the rains it is every- 
where navigable for flat-bottomed boats ; but 
for the coneyance of small merchandise, canoes 
drawing little water are preferred. All the lands 
washed by this great estuary, whether islands 
or inclosing banks, are low and swampy, and 
liable to be flooded during the monsoon inun- 
dations. They are in general densely covered 
with luxuriant and productive cocoanut-palms, 
and in such places as are embanked great quan- 
tities of rice are grown ; but this state of the 
land, and the sluggishness of the water, which 
has scarcely any current, render the atmosphere 
very damp, and sometimes very offensive to the 
smell, tbo^h it is not found particularly un- 
healthy. Tie average annual fall of rain during 
the prevalence of the monsoon is as much as 
seventy-two inches. This season is very long, 
beginning about the end of May, and lasting 
to the end of September. During its con- 
tinuance, the average temperature is 78" ; in 
the dry season it is about 85". Even during 
the latter, though called dry, the air is moist, 
and frequent showers of rain reduce the tem- 
perature, BO that a continued drought is almost 
unknown. In a commercial point of view, the 
timber of this slate is amongst the most valu- 
able of its productions. It grows principally 
in Iruaxi, a considerable tract in the north- 


east^ covered with dense forests of teak of 
enormous else, but less durable and elastic 
than timber (rf the same kind produced in 
Travancore md Malabar, It is consequently 
more in demand for building houses than for 
ships, for which latter purpose it is also ren- 
dered less suitable by being cut into short 
junks, in order that it may the more easily bo 
dragged to the torrents which sweep it down 
to the backwater, whither it is carried with 
such extreme violence that it is often shaken 
to such an extent as to be unfit for purposes 
requiring timber of large dimensions. Another 
valuable description of timber is the peon, pro- 
bably a sort of pine, which furnishes excellent 
masts. Besides the above, there are black- 
wood, angely, jack, ben-teak, and bastard- 
cedar. The vegetable productions are rice, 
pepper, cardamoms, betelnut, ginger, yams, 
sweet potatoes, and arrowroot. Coffee of ex- 
cellent quality is produced to a small extent ; 
and it is believed that the culture might with 
great success be considerably increased, the 
chief obstacle being the apathy of the natives. 
Cotton is grown, but in small quantities, and 
is considered of inferior qnali^. The suc^- 
oane is also cultivated, but only to a trifling 
extent : the natives, not having the skill to make 
sngv, convert it into jaggery or molasses, 

^e zoology of the country is rich, but has 
not been adequately •investigated. The list of 
wild animals comprises elephants and tigers of 
enormous size, buboes, swine, deer of various 
kinds, monkeys and apes in great number and 
variety, parrots of many kinds, and other birds 
of several desoriptions. Snakes are very nume- 
rous and deadly, and the rivers swarm with 
alligators. The principal exports are rice, 
pepper, cardamoms, and timber. The rajah 
has the monopoly of pepper and cardamoms, 
which he buys at the lowest price at which 
they can be brought to market, and sells at a 
great advance. The forests belong to him, 
and the timber sold from them brings him an 
average income of 80,000 rupees annually. 
In consequence of the great extent and facility 
of water-carriage, and ndso, in the low country, 
from the imp^iments presented by ton’ents, 
lakes, inlets of the sea, or backwater, the con- 
struction of roads until of late has been little 
regarded. The longest and moat important 
road is nearly parallel to the seashore, and on 
an average about a mile from it. This forms 
the principal military and of&cial route between 
Travancore and Malabar. Its continuity, how- 
ever, must be greatly broken by the numerous 
pieces of water which intersect its course. In 
the less swampy parts, about Trichoor, there 
are some excellent portions of road, for making 
which, laterite, there the prevailing formation, 
is well suited. The principal towns in the 
native territory — Trichoor, Cranganore, Chit- 
toor, VuUarap^lai, Verapoli, Vaipu, Aikota, 
Edapali, Tinpunaitorat — are noticed under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

Cochin contains eight talooks or subdivi- 
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gioDB, called respectively, Cochin, Cannanore, 
Moogooodaparam, Trichoor, Tallapilly, Chit- 
toor, and Cranganore. The n amber of hoases 
in 1886 was stated to be 53,720, and that of 
the population 288,176. The number of 
people, compared with the area, shows a rela- 
tive density of 145 to the square mile. The 
population is much divided and subdivided 
into castes and classes, the principal of whom 
are, first, Namboories or Br^mins, composing 
the priesthood, and having wonder^l influence 
over the Brahminical popnlation in general. 
Contrary to the usual Brahminical practice, 
they discourage marriage in their families, 
only the eldest msde in each being allowed the 
privilege of manying. Second, Nairs, being 
of the Sudra or servile class, yet exclusively 
holding power and military station in the 
country, and treating all other classes except 
the Kamboori Brahmins with great disdain. 
The marriage ceremony amongst this caste is 
veiy simple, and consists merely of the bride- 
groom, in the presence of his fiiends and rela- 
tives, purposely assembled, presenting a cloth 
to the bride, and tying a string round her 
neck. The engagement is as easily dissolved 
as formed ; for on either party becoming dis- 
satisfied with the other, they separate, and the 
relationship of husband and wife ceases fix)m 
that moment, each being then at liberty to 
enter into a new engt^ement. The military 
avocations of this class having been terminated 
by the establishment of British supremacy, the 
Nairs are now maintained either by employ- 
ment in the few public offices of government, : 
or by agriculture. Third, there are several 
other denominations of the population, mostly 
outcasts of Brabminism ; such as Chagowias 
and Kanakas, gatherers of fruit and drawers 
of toddy or fermented sap from the palm ; 
Mooguaa, or fishermen. This race is rather 
numerous, as fish abound in the backwater 
ani the rivers, and are much in request for 
diet among the majority of the population. 
Pellfcw, or slaves, are either attached to the soil, 
and salable with it, or.else unconnected with the 
soil, auv^ salable at the wifi of those who are 
regarded as their owners. Fourth, Christians ; 
of whom there are two denominations, viz., 
the Syrian or Jacobite Christians, who ac- 
knowledge as their spiritual head the patriarch 
of Antioch, and who generally adhere to a 
tradition that their church was founded by 
St. Thomas the Apostle, who landed at Gran- 
ganore, or Kotunglur, for the purpose of dis- 
seminating the gospel ; and Bomanist desoend- 
anta of Portugese, or of natives converted 
by them. Fifth, Jews ; comprising Black 
Jews, settled in the country from time imme- 
morial, and White Jews, descended from a 
colony much more recently planted here. 
Sixth, Mussulmans, whose number is not 
great. Besides those above enumerated, 
there is a race of people inhabiting the 
mountains and jungles, called hill-people. 
They are regarded with abhorrence and con- 
tempt, even by the Pellers (polers or slaves). 


who conrider themselves defiled by coming In 
contact with them. These wretched outcasts 
from society reside altogether in jangles, and 
rarely visit the villages ; but are often seen by 
travellers on the ixMwiside. Their appearuice 
and gestures are scarcely human, and ^ey sub- 
sist chiefly on fruits, roots, and such animals 
as they succeed in entrapping.” There does 
not appear to be any offioieJ return of the re- 
lative proportion of the reepective classes of the 
population ; bat some estimate may be formed 
from the return of the places of worship for 
each class ; being, Brahminical, 2,784 ; Mus- 
sulman, 31 ; Jevn^, 8 ; Christian, 108. The 
number of places of education respectively are, 
English, 6 ; Malayalam, 69 ; Tamil, 9 ; Mahii- 
ratta, 1 ; Sanscrit, 7 ; Hebrew, 4 : total, 96. 

The rajah of Cochin claims to hold the ter- 
ritory in right of descent from Cheruman Per- 
mal, who governed this country as viceroy 
about the beginning of the ninth century, and 
who became its independent ruler by successful 
revolt. Whether or not the line of succession 
has been interrupted, is a question neither easy 
of solution nor necessary to be discussed ; but 
it is certain that neither the state nor its rulers 
have escaped reverses. Cochin early succumbed 
to the Portuguese, who built a fort there. In 
1699 their archbishop of Goa convened a synod 
at TJdiampoor, in which assembly he caused 
the tenets of the Syrian Christians to be de- 
clared heretical, and their condemned books to 
be publicly and judicially burned. In 1662 the 
town of Cochin was taken from the Portuguese 
by the Dutch, under whose management it 
attained a high prosperity. The rajah, who 
retained the rest of the country, was in 1769 
attacked by the rajah of Calicut, called by 
Europeans the Zamorin, who was expelled by 
the rajah of Travancore ; and as a reward for 
the service performed on that occasion, certain 
portions of territory were transferred from 
Coohin to Travancore. In 1776, the state of 
Cochin was conquered by Hyder Ali, the cele- 
brated adventurer, who had raised himself to 
the sovereignty of Mysore. It remained tri- 
butary and sujwrdinate to Hyder, and subse- 
quently to hia son Tippoo Sultan, until the 
peace concluded by the latter with the British 
m 1792, when the claims of Mysore were 
transferred to the East-India Company. A 
treaty had previously been concluded (1791) 
between the rajah and the East-India Com- 
pany j by which be had agreed to become tri- 
butary to that body, ana pay a subsidy of 
100,000 rupees annually. This treaty was 
followed by another in 1809; by which the 
rajah agreed to pay armually to the East-India 
Company, in addition to the usual subsidy of 
one lao of rupees, an annual sum equal to the 
expense of one battalion of native infantry, or 
176,087 Arcot rup^; making an aggregate 
payment annually, in six equal instalments, of 
276,037 rupees ; the disposm of the amount of 
subsidy, as well as the distribution of the force 
maintained by it, whether stationed within or 
without the territories of the rajah of Cochin, 
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bemg left unreservedly to the Company. The 
rajah engaged to hold no correspondenoe with 
any foreign state, without the Imowladge and 
sanction of the Company ; to admit no Euro- 
peane to his service;, nor allow any to remain 
within his territory, without the ooneent and 
conourrenoe of the Company, which power 
might dismantle or garrison any fbrtre^ or 
strong places in his amniniona. On the other 
han^ the Company undertook to defend the 
territories of the r^jah against all enemies what- 
ever. SubsequenOy, the annual payment to 
the British government was reduced to 2,40,000 
mpees, being one-half of the estimated amount 
of the revenue. Under the influence of the 
{srotecting power, many changes have been 
effected, calculated to advance the wealth and 
promote the happiness of the people. The in- 
convenient and vexatious imposts known as 
transit-duties were abolished in 1836 ; and in 
1848, by the mutual oonsent of the British and 
Cochin authorities, the custom-house stations 
of both parties on the frontier were removed, 
thus, among other advantages, f^ilitating the 
passage of merchandise ffom Malabar and 
Coimbatore to the port of Cochin. The en- 
lightened policy pursued by her majesty's 
government at home will doubtless afford 
additional stimulus to the productive powers 
of the country, as by a late order the trade of 
Cochin has b^n pla^, as regards the United 
Kingdom, on the same footing, with certain 
specified exceptions, as that of the British pos- 
sessions in India. In 1 839 the misconduct of 
the reigning prince rendered it necessary to 
limit his personal expenditure, and intrust the 
administration of the government to a minister 
in communication with the British resident. 
The result has been highly sucoessfuL The 
existing d iff oul ties were in a veiy short time 
surmounted, and the flourishing state of the 
revenue permitted an addition to be made to 
the personal income of the rajah. Improve- 
ment continues. In all the elements of pros- 
perity Cochin is rapidly advancing ; an outlay 
not inconsiderable has been incun^ in the 
coDstmotion of roads, bridges, canals, and other 
works of public utility ; yet, at the date of the 
latest information, the revenue had been found 
Buffcient not on^ to meet all the demands 
upon it, but to afford an ample and increasing 
surplus. The abolition of predial slavery has 
recently been recommend^ by the British 
government, and will in all probability be 
effected at no very distant period. The pre- 
sent rajah of Cochin, who succeeded to the 
throne upon the death of his brother, is in the 
twenty-fourth year of his age : his installation 
took place in 1868. 

COCHIN. — A town whidi, though giving 
name to a small raj or native state, Xiongs to 
the E^-India Company, and is included within 
the district of Malabar, under the presidency 
of Madras. It is situate at the northern ex- 
^imty of a piece of land about twelve miles 
in length from north to south, but in few 


places more than a mile, and in many not more 
than a quarter of a mile, in breadth, and which 
is nearly insula^ by inlets of the sea and 
estuaries of streams flowing from the Western 
Ghauts. These salt-water inlets, and the es* 
tuai;ies oommunioating with them, form what 
is technically called by seamen fireonenting the 
coast the Backwater of Cochin, river or 
estuary, on the southern side of which the town 
is situate, is the principal chumel communi- 
cation between this extensive inland navigation 
and the sea. Outside the mouth of the river 
is a bar, praotioable for ships drawing fourteen 
or fifteen feet water. Notwithstanding this 
depth, there is a surf on the bar in particulai' 
states of the weather. After passing the bar 
and entering the river under the old walls of 
the fort, the depth of water is about twenty 
five or thirty feet. In addition to the impem- 
ment of the bar, the port of Cochin is inju- 
riously affected by the south-west mousoon, 
during theprevalenoe of which (several months) 
vessels can neither enter it nor depart from it 
in safely. Cochin is the only port south of 
Bombay where large ships cau be built ; and 
here, in 1820 and 1821, were built three fri- 
gates for the royal navy. Smaller vessels for 
the Indian navy have also been built here ; 
and many ships, from 600 to 1,000 tons bur- 
then, for the merchant service. The principal 
material is teak, produced of excellent quality 
in the forests of the Western Ghauts, but fre- 
quently so much injured in the passage down 
t^e torrents, rushing in numerous rapids and 
cataracts, as to be unfit for the construction of 
any but small craft of from fifty to 260 tons 
biirihen, and called patemas, do^, or botillas. 

The town of Cochin is a mile in length, and 
half a mile in width. It was a prosperous and 
fine town when in possession of the Dutch, and 
probably also previously, when held by the 
Portuguese, who, with their usual religions 
zeal, embelli^ed it, among other buildings, 
with a fine oathedraL This, on the capture of 
the place by the Dutch, in 1668, was converted 
into a warehouse for the Dutch East-India 
Company. Bartolomeo, describing it about 
1788, says, ^‘This edifice is now employed for 
preserving the sugar which the Company ob- 
tains from Batavia, and the cinnamon they 
receive from Ceylon, toother with nutmegs, 
cloves, iron, copper, coroage, nee, pepper, and 
various other articles of merchmidlm, which 
they bring hither from foreign countries, and 
sell, partly to the Indian princes, and partljr to 
the Arabian as well as other native and foreign 
merchants. Cochin is intersected by beauti^ 
streets ; the arsenal is well provid^ with all 
kinds of militaiv stores, and the citadel is 
strongly fortified TTie latter, in the year 
1778, was Bimplied with new ditches, bridges, 
battles, ana ^tions.” About the same tune 
Forbes describes it as a plaoe of great trade, 
“a harbour filled wifli ships, streets crowded 
with merchants, and warehouses stored with 
goods from eveiy part of Asia and Europe, 
marked the industry, the commerce, and the 
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wealth ol the hihahHatita.’* This proeperity 
was, temponaily at least, impaired by the fell 
of the dominion of the Dutch. In 1 796 Cochin 
was taken by the British, and in 1606 the for- 
tifications and pnblio bnildings, under orders 
from the British authorities, were destroyed by 
blowing them np with gunpowder. The effects 
of the explosions so 'Shattered the private 
bonses that scarcely one of any size or value 
remained standing. On this severe visitation, 
such Dutch families as had adequate means 
left the place, and those who were unable to 
remove sunk into abject beggary, though some 
formerly possessed titles, and hdd high rank 
and station. Under Dutch sway. Cochin was 
very populous, containing, besides some Euro- 
pennsi, Moplas or native Mussulmans, Hindoos, 
Arabians, Persiai^ Christians, comprising Ar- 
menians, Bomanists, and those denominated 
Syrian Christians. The Portuguese Christians 
are described as singularly depraved, grossly 
and abominably superstitious ; and their clergy 
as ooiTupt, licentious, and ignorant. There 
was formerly a Dutch church, which, after the 
place, passed into the hands of the English. 
The Jews are of two kinds : the fair Jews, of 
more recent arrival and settlement in the 
country; and the black Jews, who reside 
apart in a viDage outside the town. The 
latter have a synagogue here. Distance from 
Calicut, S.E., 96 miles ; from Cannauore, S.E., 
166 miles; from Mangalore, S.E,, 226 miles; 
from Bombay, S.E., 665 miles ; ^m Banga- 
lore, S.W., ^0 miles; from Madras, S.W., 
860 miles. Lat. 9° eff, long. 76“ 18'. 

CODTCONDA. — A town in the British 
district ot Bellary, presidency of Madras, 109 
miles S.E. of Lat. 18“ 60^, long. 

77“ 60'. 

COEL, in the British district of Allygnrh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Cawnpore to Delhi, four miles 
8. of AUygurh. It appears to have been a 
place of some importance so early as the year 
1198, when it was captured by the Mussul- 
mans, under Kutb-u-din, It is the seat of the 
civil establishment of the district, and has in 
its immediate vicinity the military cantonment 
and bazaar. Elevation above the sea 784 feet. 
Population of the town 86,181. Lat. 27“ 62', 
long. 78“ 9'. 

COEL RIVER. — See Byetcbnbb Riveb. 

COGLASS, in the British district of Seuni, 
Sau^r and Nerbudda territory, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Nagpore to Jubbulpoor, 68 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat 22“ 16^, long. 79“ 40', 

OOHUR. — A town in the native state of 
Sirgoojah, on the south-west frrontier of Bengal, 
49 miles N. from the town of Sirgoojah, and 
72 miles W, firom Palamow. Lat. 28“ 48', 
long. 82“ 62'. 

OOILLB,— A town in the British district of 
T^rhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 miles N.W. 
of Dnrbunga' Lat. 26° 24, long. 85“ 48'. 


COIMBATORE, within tiie territoritt snb- 
ject to the preeideniy of Madru, a British 
district, named firom its principal {dace. It is 
bounded on the north and north-west by the 
territory of Mysore ; on the north-east by the 
British district of Salem ; on the east by the 
British districts of Salem and Trichinopoly ; on 
the south-east by the British district of Ma> 
dura ; on the south by Madura and the ter- 
ritory of Travancore ; and on the west by 
the British district of Malabar and the native 
territoiy of Cochin. It lies between lat. 
10“ 14'— 12“ 19', long. 76“ 86'— 78“ 16' ; and 
according to official return, has an area of 
8,280 square miles. The general physical 
aspect of the district is that of a great recees 
opening to the east, in which direction it com- 
municates with the vast plain of the Caruatio. 
The general sur&ce is level, having at its 
western extremity, or towards the base of the 
Ghats, an average elevation of 800 or 900 feet 
above the sea. This district is inclosed on the 
north by the mazy group of mountiuns bor- 
dering tibe table-land of Mysore ; on the sonth 
by the Pulnai or Vurragiri Mountains, and ly 
the Animali range. Beyond the deep gap of 
Palghatcheri, it has on its north-we^em side 
the Knndah and Neilgherry groups. The gap 
of Palghatcheri, which divides the Animali 
group fi^jm that of the Kundahs, and which 
completely intersects the great range of the 
Ghats from east to west, is about twenty miles 
wide, having near the centre an elevation, 
stated, as a rough ^proximation, to be 970 
feet alteve the sea. The principal rivers of the 
district are the Canvery, Bhovani, Noyel, and 
Ambraw utty . Those principal streams receive 
right and left a great number of torrents, 
flowing briskly during the periodical rains, but 
at other times they are almost devoid of water. 
Much of the irrigation requisite for the pro- 
duction of crops is effected by means of wells. 
Near the mountains in the southern and west- 
ern parts of this district are several extensive 
morasses, and the villages in the vicinity of 
such places are noted lor insalnbrity. The 
climate, in general, however, may be con- 
cluded, on scientific principles, to have greatly 
the advantage over the maritime parts of the 
Carnatic, partly in consequence of greater 
elevation, and partly from the volume of cool 
and fresh sur introduced from the Indian 
Ocean through the great Palghat gap. Hie 
rains are principally brought by the north- 
east monsoon, which prevails from the be- 
ginning of November to the end of December ; 
and then the Cauvery, Noyel, Bhovani, Am- 
I brawutty, and their numerous feeders, as well 
'as the tanks, are replenished, and the low 
grounds become deluged with water. For a 
month or six weeks after the end of the 
monsoon, the season is oomparativdy cool, 
delightfril, and healthfrU, the north-east wind 
proving cheering and bracing to weakly con- 
stitutions, The midday temperature, how- 
ever, is high ; the range of the thermometer 
in the shade being l!r^ 62“ to 80“ or 82“. 
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Towards the end of January and tbrongh- 
out February, dews faJl heavily, and fogs 
occasion intermittent fevers and catarrhs. 
After the end of March the north-east winds 
cease, and are succeeded by occasional calms 
and variable breeaes ; southerly and south-east 
winds Bucoeed, and continue to about the 
middle of May. During April the weather 
gradually becomes hotter, and the average 
range of the thermometer for the month is 
from 76“ to 98°. In May it rises as high as 96° or 
98° in the shade, and seldom falls below 79°, 
From the interposition of the Ghats, the south- 
west monsoon is but little felt, except in the 
rise of the Cauvery, replenished on the table- 
lands of Coorg and Mysore. 

The only mineral of importance is iron-ore, 
either a brown haematite or a black oxide, 
found in the form of sand. Beryl is found in 
considerable abundance, and some specimens 
are of very fine quality. Saltpetre abounds, 
but is considered to be of inferior quality. It 
is procured by washing the earth ; and a coarse 
culinary salt for domestic purposes is obtained 
by tbe same process. 

The zoology of this district has not been 
described, though, from the physical circum- 
stances of the tract, it may he inferred to be 
rich. Elephants are very numerous about the 
bottom, and in the secluded valleys of the 
Ghauts, as well as in the Animaii or Anima- 
laya group, which has received its name, 
meaning Elephant Hill, from the great num- 
ber of mose animals which harbour in it. In 
the course of four years immediately preceding 
1843, between 700 and 800 elephants were 
destroyed by tbe public establishment main- 
tained for this purpose. The price of the 
lar^st and finest pair of tusks is from Si, to 91., 
and of those of smaller size from 42. to 62. The 
vegetable productions consist chiefly of dry 
grains. The principal alimentary crops are 
gram (Cicer arietinum), various sorts of panic, 
as Fanicum milihceum, Fanicum itaUcum, 
Fanicum spicatum ; various kinds of millet, 
Holcus fipicatuB, Holons. saccharatus, Gurcuma 
longa or turmeric. Of commercial crops, the 
castor-oil plant (Bicinus communis) is much 
cultivated, and its produce consumed at home, 
and exported largely. Experiments have been 
conducted by the government for the intro- 
duction and cultivation of the Mauritius sugar- 
cane, and &vourable reports have been received 
of their progress. Cotton is produced, aod 
manufactured into coarse fabrics for home 
wear, and for exportation to Trinchinopoly, 
Salem, Mysore, and Malabar. On© of tbe 
experimental farms established by the govern- 
ment, with the view of introducing tbe 
.^erican species of cotton, was located in this 
district. In 1849 it was discontinued ; the 
object for which it was formed having, it is 
said, been fully attained by ^'demonstrating 
that tbe soil and climate are capable of pro- 
ducing cotton suitable to the British market.” 
The district is noted for the abundance and 
excellence of tbe tobacco which it produces. 


Its superiority is "aifributable to the richness 
and suitableness of the soil for its culture, to 
its being irriAted from wells oontaining much 
saltpetre, and to the attention paid to its cul< 
tivation.” The sandal-tree grows freeljr in the 
jungly forests round the ba^ of tbe hills, and 
the wood is exported in considerable quan- 
tities. The extensive forests in the neighbour- 
hood of the Animaii Hills contain abundance 
of teak and other valuable timber. The popu- 
lation is given under tbe article Madrab. 
The lan^age spoken is the Tamil. The routes, 
general!^ speaking, between Coimbatore and 
the adjoining districts are good, having lately 
been much improved. The trunk road is fi'om 
north-east to south-west, from Salem, through 
the towns of Coimbatore and Faigbat, to the 
western coast at Fonany. One of the lines of 
the Madras Bailway Company will also traverse 
the district. The principal places are Coim- 
batore, Falaghat, and Darampoor. 

COIMBATOOR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate 
near the left bank of the river Noyel, a tribu- 
tary of the Cauvery, in a diy and well-culti- 
vated country, on the declivity, and near the 
base of tbe great mountain-group of N eilgherry, 
and on the north side of the remarkable de- 
pression which traverses the Ghauts from 
east to west. From this latter circumstance it 
is admirably ventilated by the currents of air 
incessantly sweeping that great gorge. The 
streets are wide, airy, and neatly built ; but 
the salubrity of the place is impaired by the 
bad quality of the water, which is obtained 
from wells, and is for the most part brackish. 
The European quarter is eastward of tbe town, 
and detached from it. Tbe advantages of 
education have been secured to this town 
through the meritorious efforts of tbe local 
community, whereby an English and verna- 
cular school has been established. The jail 
for the district is situate in the south-eastern 
part of the town, and is a large square building, 
capable of containing 276 prisoners. A detach- 
ment of native infantry is stationed here. The 
huts of the sepoys are near the town. On its 
south side is a tauk, never less than three 
miles in length, and during the rains increasing 
to a lake of considerable extent. In the time 
of Hyder Ali the tovni is said to have con- 
tained 4,000 houses ; but it suffered much in 
the wars between the British government and 
Mysore. The railway from Madras to Bey- 
poor passes by the townl Elevation above 
the sea 1,483 feet. Distance from Calicut, E., 
80 miles; Mangalore, S.E,, 196; Bombay, 
S.E., 600 ; Seringapatam, S., 100 ; Bangalore, 
S., 140 ; Madras, B.W., 268. Lat. 11°, long. 
77° V. 

COLABA. — ^This name is given to the 
southern part of Lighthouse Island, the north- 
ern being called by the British Old -woman’s 
Island. These two parts are connected by a 
causeway, overflowed at spring tides. Light- 
house Island is likewise connoted with Bom- 
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bay Island by a canoeway. In 1838, a spot 
of ground at the northern extremity of the 
ijand, which was nsuaJly covered by the sea 
at high water, was granted to a company of 
European and native merchants, for the pur- 
oee of constraoting a wharf and line of ware- 
ouses for the deposit of merchandise, and of 
excavating a canal, to insure constant smooth 
water for boats lyiirg alongside the wharf. 
Colaba is the seat of an observatory, one of 
sixty now in operation in various parts of the 
world, for the purpose of magnetic and me- 
teorological ob^rvation, whereat the instru- 
ments are read honrly, day and night, with- 
out interruption. The erection of a church at 
Colaba was commenced in 1848. The con- 
stmction of this edifice was the result of a 
desire to establish some permanent memorial 
of the gallantry and endurance of those who 
fell in ^inde and Affghanistan ; and the mode 
chosen, was selected on the ground of com- 
bining a record of the departed brave, with a 
purpose of the highest spiritual utility. The 
cost of the building was estimated at 70,000 
rupees, or about 7,0001. Towards this sum 
the government contributed 30,000 rupees, the 
remainder to be supplied by private subscrip- 
tion. But the estimate having been consi- 
derably exceeded, the government has been 
authorized to contribute a further sum, equal 
to a moiety of the balance required. Colaba 
is the seat of barracks, which formerly were 
subject to the inconveniences arising from an 
UQSatisfectory supply of water. To provide a 
remedy for this evil, was an object combined 
with the construction of the causeway connect- 
ing Colaba with Bombay Island ; and a sufficient 
extent of iron pipes were forwarded from 
England to enable the project to be completed. 
The centre of the island is about lat. 18° 53', 
long, 72° 62'. 

COLABA (Angria’a lapsed territoiy). — See 
Kolaba. 

COLA BERA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 36 miles N.E, of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
21° 64', long. 84° 18'. 

COLADYKE RIVER, — See Koladynb. 
COLAHNELLY. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 10', 
long. 77° 63'. 

COLAII^' in the district of Masulipatam, 
residency of Madras, a large lake, formed 
y the drainage of the three rivers Wey- , 
airoo, Tumulairoo, and Boodamair. It con- 
tains an area of about 160 square miles. A 
considerable outlay bas been recently sanctioned 
for its drainage, by which the bed would be 
made available as arable land, capable of sup- 
porting a population of 7,000. Its centre is 
about lat. 16** 40', long. 81° 20'. I 

COLAPORE.~See Kolapobb. L 

COLAR. — A town in the native state of ' 
Mysore, 40 miles E. from Bangalore, and 66 ] i 
2 a ^ 


miles W. from Ohittoor. Lat. 18° 8', long. 
78° 10'. 

COLBAPOLL . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Foonlia, lieut.-gov. of Beng^ 66 miles 
N.W. of Midi^poor. Lat. 22^ 51', long. 

, 86° 40'. 

COLEHAN.— A native jaghire within the 
British district of Smgbhoom, under the juris- 
diction of the political agent for the south-west 
frontier of Bengal. Its revenue is returned at 
10,000 rupees, a portion of which is paid to 
the British government as tribute. Its centre 
is about lat. 22° 5', long. 85° 56'. 

COLEROON EIVER.— See Cauvibt. 

COLES. — See Oetbsa. 

COLGrONG, in the British district of Bha- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Berhampore to Dinapore, 130 miles N.W. of 
the former, 163 £. of the latter. It bas a 
small ba 2 saAr, and a fort, now in a ruinous 
state. Abreast of it, in the river, are three 
insulated masses, consisting of huge blocks of 
rocks, having their crevices and rifts filled with 
stunted trees, and fifty or six^ f^t above the 
water. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by Ber- 
hampore, 245 miles ; by the course of the 
river, 309. Lat. 26° 13', long. 87° 17'. 

OOLLACHtJLL, in the territory of TVavan- 
core, a small town on the seacoast, in a dimi- 
nutive bay. The land here is rather high and 
bold, differing from the generality of the coast, 
which is low, and in most places sandy. Dis- 
tance fr^m Trivandrum, S.E., SO miles ; Cana- 
nore, S.E., 287. Lat. 8° Iff, long. 77° Iff. 

COLLOOR. — See Babkaloob. 

COMALDA, in Gurwhal, a river rising in 
the mountains inclosing the Rama Serai v^ley 
on the north, and in hit. 30° 67', long. 78° 7 . 
It has a course of about seventeen miles, gene- 
rally in a south-easterly direction, to its con- 
fluence with the Jumna, on the right side, in 
lat. S0° 47', long. 78° 10'. It is one of the 
largest streams which the Jumna receives 
above the confluence of the Tons. Hodgson 
crossed it in the beginning of April, a little 
above its mouth, when it was seventy feet 
wide, two and a half deep, and very rapid. 

COMAREALLWA.— A town in the British 
district ot Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles S.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° Iff, 
long. 78° 3ff. 

COMBAKONUM, in the British district of 
Tanjore, a town the princip^ place of a laige 
and valuable tallook or subdivision which bean 
the same name. It is situate in a low level 
tract between two considerable branches or 
outlets of the river Can very, and extends 
about two miles in length from north to south, 
and one mile in breadth from east to west. 
The houses are built in the usual native style, 
and some in the chief streets have two stories. 
The bazaar forms a long and tolerably wide 
street^ and is well supplied with provisiona. 
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Tb«re are seroral celebrated ps^fodas bare, and 
oonfiequently a cocBiderable Dumber of Brah- 
mmsi'wbo live od the revenues of those esUb- 
liuluDeDts. Many devotees resort hither to visit 
the pagodas. There is also considerable traffic ; 
but the exercise of manufacturing art is chiefly 
confined to weaving. The weavers are said to 
be veiy industrious, but, like those engaged in 
the same emplo^ent in moat other places, 
very poor. Notwithstanding its slight elevation 
above the sea, this place is remarkably healthy 
both for Europeans and natives. The lines 
for the small detachment of native in&ntry 
stationed here, are situate on a sandy piece of 
ground near the river, where are also the 
court-house, the jail, and the hospital. The 
jail is constructed to contain three hundred 
prisoners. Distance from Tanjore, N.E., 20 
miles ; Madura, N.E., 112; Eang^ore, S.E., 
186 ; Madras, S.W., 160. Lat. 10° 68', long. 
79“ 26'. 

COMBERMERB BAY, situate between 
the mouths of the Talak and Aeng rivers, on 
the coast of Arracan, and abounding with 
shoals, rocks, and sandbanks. Its centre is 
about lat. 19° 86', long. 93° 36'. 

COMERCOLLT, in the British district of 
Pubna, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town situate on 
the route fi-om Berhampore to Dacca, 77 miles 
S.E. of former, 95 W. of latter. It is situate 
on the Gomee, a large offset flowing south- 
eastward from the Ganges, and often denomi- 
naled by the British the river of Comercolly. 
The river is described by Heber as having the 
•width of the Thames at Vauxhall. Distance 
from Calcutta, N.E., 104 miles. Lat. 23° 62', 
long. 89° 14'. 

COMORIN (CAPE), in the native state of 
Travancore, the most southern point of what 
is called the Peninsula of India. is 

formed of a circular low sandy point, not dis- 
cernible above the distance of three and a half 
or four leagues fix>in vhe deck of a large ship. 
Within two or three cables* length of the 
south-east part of the point lies a sloping rocky 
islet, high above water, with other rocks about 
it, on which the sea breaks. To the westward 
of this islet, the shore of the cape is sandy and 
banen, but to the eastward it abounds with 
trees, having a fort and village among them 
close to the sea.” The land is bold and safe 
to approach within about a mile and a half or 
two miles, the depth of water in some places 
increasing towards the shore. ** A great way 
out from the cape thej-e is a bank abounding 
in cod, where some ships have caught consi- 
derable numbers of those fish ; but it appears 
to be of small extent and little known.” *1116 
base of the southern extremity of the Western 
Ghauts is about a mile or a mile and a half 
from the sea, "These mountains rise in 
majestic sharp peaks, chained together, and 
forming a ridge ; ” and "a little detached from 
the end of the chain over the cape, on the east 
ode, there is a sharp conical mountain by 
itself^ like a sugarloafi” A bold summit, some 


distance north of the cape, when viewed from 
afar, appears isolated, and has by navigators 
sailing at a distance been often mistaken for 
the cape itself. To the eastward of the 
rocky iSlet previously mentioned, and about 
three miles from it, is a fort. Colonel Welsh, 
describing the pla(» in 1824, says, "A few 
fishermen's houses, some venerated temples, 
and a Dutch church, now form the celebrated 
town of Cape Comorin.” Lat. 8° 6', long, 
77° 87'. 

CONCA^, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
narrow tract stretching from the sonth of 
Sawuntwarree, on the frontier of Goa, in lat. 
16° 44', long. 73° 45', to the Damaun river, in 
lat. 20° 22% long. 72° 62', a length of about 
three hundred and thirty miles, with a breadth 
varying from twenty-five to fifty miles. It is 
bounded on the west by the Arabian Sea, and 
on the east by the culminating ridge of the 
Ghats. The eastern part, stretching up the 
fece of the Ghats, and along their summits, is 
extremely nigged. The mean elevation of the 
western, or more depressed part, is about 100 
feet ; but it has many isolated hills, or short 
ranges, some of which have a considerable 
elevation. Though rugged, this tract has 
many fertile valleys, each of which, for the 
most part, aflSbrds a passage to a small river or 
torrent holding a westerly course from the 
Gbats to the Arabian Sea. The geological 
surface-formation is volcanic, gener^iy trap, 
rising in terraces from the low country to the 
summit of the Ghats, and in some places over- 
laid by ferrugineouB sandstone, which, when 
decomposed, forms a laterite, easily mouldering 
into a reddish fertile earth. But a country so 
rugged cannot but contain much land that is 
totmly irreclaimable, though producing in its 
gorges and ravines dense jungle, infested by 
beasts of prey, especially tigers, here remark- 
ably fierce and destructive. In some places, 
however, the rock is • so hard and close as 
totally to preclude vegetation of any kind, and 
presents the ajtpearance of a huge black mass 
overtopping the general outline of the moun- 
tain. This is in many instances surmounted 
by a formidable hill-fort. The rivei-s, in the 
upper or steeper part of their course, near the 
mountains, are clear and rapid ; but after 
entering the level country, where they are 
affected by the tide, they are very deep and 
muddy, their estuaries forming small havens, 
which, before the establishment* of British 
supremacy, afforded lurking-places for pirates. 
The most fertile spots are on the banks of 
streams. The rivers abound with fish, but they 
are also frequented by alligators. Venomous 
serpents are unfortunately very numerous. 
The climate is characterized by the great 
heaviness of the monsoon rains, the amount of 
which in one year has been known to be nearly 
300 inches. Tho Concan abounds in thermal 
springs, the water of which has a temperature 
in no instance exceeding 110°, and is found 
very serviceable in oaaes of rheumatism. When 
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cAoled, it is pleasnnt And salubriotis to drit^Jc. 
The ConcAn comprehends two collectontes, — 
Tannah and Rutnaghery, which will bo found 
more particularly described in their proper 
places in the alphabetical arrangement. Of 
the tract south of Bombay, Mhar is the prinoi* 
pal town. There are numerous small towns 
or forts along the coast, at the estuaries of the 
small rivers, or on the creeks or small bays, 
which abound. Of those places the most worthy 
of notice are Jonjera, Rutnagheriah, Vizia- 
droog, and Vingorla, notices of which are 
given under their respective names. 

The Concan appears to have been little 
noticed in Indian histoiy until the beginning 
of the sixteenth century, when its seacoasts 
became the scene of the daring and active 
operations of the Portuguese. In the middle 
of the TOventeenth century it was conquered 
from the king of Beejapore by the Mahratta 
leader Sevajee. Aurungzebe was less sucoess- 
ful in his attempts upon it : his son Moazzim, 
whom be despatched against it, lost, in 1684, 
nearly the whole of his horses and cattle, 
either from want of provisions, or from the 
deadly effect of the climate. It thenceforward 
remained under the rule of the chief of Sattara, 
and subsequentlj under that of the Peishwa, 
until, on the overthrow of the latter in 1818, 
it was incoiporated with the dominions of the 
£ast*India Company. 

CONDAPILLY, in the British district of 
Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, a hill-fort, 
having an elevation of about 1,700 feet above 
the level of the sea. It was formerly noted 
for its strength ; but of late years, according 
to Hamilton, “has been suffered to crumble 
into ruin.” Distance from Madras, N., 246 
miles ; Masulipatam, N.W., 52 ; Calcutta, 
B.W,, 658. Lat. 16^ 38', long. 80^ 37'. 

CONDERPEE DROOGr. — A fort in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 52 miles S. of Bellary. Lat, 14'' 22', 
long. 77° 6'. 

CONDRAPILLY.— A town in the British 
territory of Nagpoor, 67 miles S.W. from 
Bustur, and 91 miles N. from Rajahmundry. 
Lat. 18“ lO', long. 8r 39'. 

CONJEVERAM, in the British district 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the route from Madras to Arcot. It is situate 
on the Wegawati, a torrent devoid of water 
during the dry season. The streets are wide, 
cross each other at right angles, and have a 
row of cocoanut-trees on each side. The houses 
are of mod ; they are roofed with tiles, and are 
built in the form of a square, with an inclosed 
court in the middle : altogether they appear 
superior to the houses in the country towns of 
Bengal The principal inhabitants are Brah- 
mins, of whom there are about a hundred 
families, and a large number of dancing-girls, 
kept in honour of Iswara or Siva, The pagodas 
dedicated to that deity and his consort Kama- 
ohuma are represented as “ great stone build- 
ing** very clumsily executed both in their 


joinings and oarringB, and totally devoid Cff 
eleganoe or grandeur, although they are won- 
derfully crowded with what are meant as 
ornaments.” These pagodas are highly famed 
in the mythological lore of the Brahmins, and 
are amongst the most revered and frequented 
in Southern India, The great gateway of the 
pagoda, as is usually the case with such struc- 
tures, is huge and lofty, and from the top, 
which is reached by seven flights of stairs, 
there is a view “ extremely fine ; consisting of 
extensive woods intersect^ by a large sheet of 
water, with numerous pagodas rising among 
the trees, and a magnificent range of retiring 
mountains in the distance.” Distance from 
Cuddalore, N., 81 miles; Arcot, E., 27; 
Bangalore, E., 145 ; Madras, S.W., 42. Lat. 
12“ 60', long. 79"^ 46'. 

CONTAI. — A town in the British district 
of Hijellee, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 65 miloe 
S.W. of Calcutta, Lat, 21“ 47', long. 87“ 47'. 

COOCH BEHAR. — See Koosh Bbhab. 

COODAM. — A town in the native state of 
Jeypoor, one of the hill zemindarries of Madras, 
73 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 83 miles W. 
from Vizianagrum. Lat. 18°, long. 82“ 14'. 

COOGDARRA. — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
52 miles N.E, of Pubna. Lat. 24“ 20', long. 
90“. 

COOMANDA. — A town in the native state 
of Kareal, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
12 miles N. from Kareal, and 108 miles S.W. 
from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20“ 30', long. 82“ 44'. 

COOMBACOTTA . — A town in the native 
state of Jeypoor, one of the hill zemindarries 
of Madras, 10 miles S.W. from Ryaguddah, 
and 69 miles N, from Vizianagrum. Lat. 
19“ 6', long. 83“ 20'. 

COOMBARREE. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions pf the Nizam, 93 miles S.E. fronj 
Ellichpoor, and 93 miles N.E. from Nandair, 
Lat. 20“ 4', long. 78“ 23'. 

COOMBLA, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
on a high peninsula, projecting into a salt- 
water lake, separated from the sea by a spit of 
sand, and receiving the water of two rivers, 
one flowing from the Ghauts, the other, of less 
size, flowing from some hills a few miles east 
of the town. In the rainy season, tho.‘«e rivers 
bring down a body of water, which makes the 
lake or inlet quite fresh ; but during the rest 
of the year it is as salt as the external sea. 
The situation of the fort is very fine. The 
town, once considerable, but now rather de- 
cayed. was formerly joined by a bridge to the 
towr. of Kanyapoora, situate on the south or 
opposite aide of the narrow inlet by which the 
Ijiie communicates with the sea. Ooombla is 
distant from Mangaloor, S., 19 miles ; Madras, 
W., 360. Lat. 12“ 36', long. 75“. 

COOMBTA, — See Coomela. 
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COOMSEE. — A town In M^re, 29 mllet 
N.B. from Bednore, and 141 miles N.W. from 
SeriDgapat»m. Lat 14° S', long. 711° 28'. 

COOMTA, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on a 
creek on the east coast of the Indian Ocean. 
“It seems to have been formerly a place of 
some note. Its lanes are straight, and fenced 
with stone walls, and it has many cocoannt- 
mrdens. Twice it had the misfortune of having 
Tlppoo’s army encamped in its vicinity, and on 
both occasions it was burned down by some of 
the irregulars,” Salt is made on the banks of 
the cove, by evaporating the sea-water. Of 
late years, this pl^e appears to have recovered 
its former prosj>erity, from being selected as 
the port of shipment for the raw cotton pro- 
duced in the district of Bellary and in the 
Southern Mahratta country. A road from 
Dbarwar, by Sircy, was opened some time 
since ; but this affording but imj*erfect accom- 
modation, another was subsequently con- 
structed, opening a communication for wheeled 
carriages for the entire distance between Dhar- 
war and Coomta. 'Tlie town is situate about a 
mile from the port, which, however, is little 
more than an open roadstead, having a head- 
land running out at its northern termination, 
which protects the anchorage from the north- 
west wind, being that which prevails nearly 
the whole of the trading season, and renders 
the bay comparatively caJra during this part of 
the year ; but it is entirely exposed to the 
south-west monsoon, and after this commences, 
it is unsafe for any country vessel to remain 
there. It is in contemplation to erect a light- 
house at this place, and to take measures for 
the improvemeut of the harbour. Distant 
N.W. from Mangalore 113 miles, S.E. from 
Bombay 328, N.W, from Madras 410. Lat. 
14° 26', long. 74° 29'. 

COOMTY. — A town in the British territory 
of Nagpoor, 145 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 
22 miles S.W. from Byepoor, Lat, 21°, long. 
81° 22'. 

COONDADUM. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
83 miles S.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 60', 
long. 77“ 30'. 

COONDAPOOR. — The principal place of a 
subdivision of the same name, in the British 
district of North Canara, presidency of Madras. 
It is situate on the south or left side of an 
estuary receiving five fresh-water rivers, flow- 
ing down from the Ghauts. 'Though this 
estuary is extensive, it is shallow, and navi- 
gable solely for boats and small vessels ; and 
those which ply on it are only canoes. The 
surrounding country is reraarl^bly beautiful ; 
and an old fort, erected by the Portuguese a 
short distance inland of the town, commands a 
noble prospect. General Matthews, preparing 
for the disastrous expedition in which he 
perished, made lines around this fort. The 
town contains about 250 houses, and has long 
been stationaiy with respect to increase of size 


B^d prosperity. Coondapoor, and some other 
posts on the seashore, were in the early part of 
the sixteenth centnryseizad by the Portuguese, 
and the more inland tract was included within 
the great realm of Yijayanagar until its over- 
throw, in 1666, by a Mussulman confederate 
at Telikota ; subsequently to which this terri- 
tory appears to have become part of the state 
of Bednore ; on the overthrow of which by 
Hyder Ali, in 1763, it became incoiporat^ 
with his dominions ; and when his son, in 
1799, fell beneath the attack of the British, it 
became part of the British district of North 
Canara. Distance from Mangalore, N., 63 
miles; Bombay, B., 390; Bangalore, N.W., 
206 ; Madras, W., 380. Lat. 18“ 38', long. 
74° 46'. 

COONNAGOODY. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 42 
miles E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 7', long. 78° 47'. 

COONOOR, one of the minor sanitary 
stations on the Neilgherry Hills, in the district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 6,000 feet 
I above the level of the sea. It is situate on the 
j crest of the hills, in the south-east angle of 
■ their summit ; the residences of the Europeans, 
including an hotel, being placed on the rounded 
tops of a range of hills, which runs from a high 
mountain called “Coonoor Betta,” towards the 
top of the pass ; while the bazaar and native 
residences are in the hollow below, and adjacent 
to a masonry bridge, which spans a wide stream 
flowing from the Jakatalla valley, and descend- 
ing the hills at this point in a large volume of 
water. A church has been recently erected at 
this place. The south-west monsoon sets in at 
this station in the month of June, but with 
less rigour than at Ootacamund, owing to the 
clouds, which come charged with rain from the 
westward, meeting with opposition from the 
high spurs of the Dodabetta range which in- 
tervene. The annual fall of rain here averages 
fifty-five inches ; that at Ootacamund sixty 
inches. Distant N. from Coimbatoor 26 miles. 
Lat. 11“ 21', long. 76“ 56'. 

COONYGXJL. — A town in Mysore, 47 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam, and 36 miles 
W, from Bangalore. Lat. 13" 1', long. 77° 6'. 

COOKG, a district of Southern India, and 
recently an independent raj, is bounded on 
the north by Mysore and the coUectorate of 
Canara ; on the east by Mysore ; on the south 
by the coUectorate of Malabar ; and on the 
west by Malabar and Canara. While a sepa- 
rate raj, its limits were more extensive ; but 
upon the subjugation of the province by the 
British, in 1834, the talooks of Pootoor and 
Umr Sooleay were annexed to the coUectorate 
of Canara. The present district of Coorg lies 
i between lat. 11° 68' and 12° 45', long. 76° 26' 
and 76“ 13', and extends about sixty miles from 
north to south, and thirty-five from east to 
west. The area is estimated at about 1,420 
square miles, Coorg is a very rugged, and 
altogether mountainous region, the lowest part 
being fully 3,000 feet alwve the sea« The 
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tract which most naarl j receznblds a piain, is 
the T&lley, about eighteen miks long and 
thirteen broad, lying between Merkara and 
Naknaad, which, viewed from above, has a 
level ap^>earance, but when examined more 
closely, IB found to consist of a suooession of 
low ridges, with small narrow valleys, or per- 
haps rather ravines, between them ; the lowest 
being the bed of the great river Cauvery, The 
ridgM are parcel to each other, and commence 
in a steep abutment, whence they proceed in a 
direction south-east^ until they terminate in 
the plains of Mysore or Wynaad. Borne of 
those ranges have on their summits very small 
table-lands, but in general their tops are sharp 
ridges. The whole country, with few excep- 
tions, is covered with forests more or less 
dense, but seldom so overgrown by underwood 
as to qualify them to be c^led jungle. To the 
eastward, however, towards Mysore, in which 
direction the elevation of the surface diminishes, 
bamboos make their appearance, and the forest 
becomes thick jungle, filled with every variety 
of wild animals. The general declivity of the 
country is to the north-east and east, as indi- 
cated by the course of the Cauvery and its 
feeders, which flow in that direction, and 
receive the drainage of nearly four-fifths of the 
country. 

The temperature of the atmosphere in Coorg 
ia low, owing to the elevation of the country, 
the proximity of the ocean to the south-west 
and west, and the prevalence of winds from 
those points. The greatest ranges of tempera- 
ture are in January and February, amounting 
to from 63° to 72“ ; and the weather then is 
not only cold, but excessively dry. In April 
and May the heat becomes oppressive daring 
the day, but the nights are almost always'cool. 
The monsoon commences in June, and towards 
the close of that month the rain falls very 
heavily, insomuch that from the 22nd to the 
27th of that month, in the year 1835, there 
fell twenty-seven inches. This weather con- 
tinues during July, August, and September, 
the air being loaded with moisture, and the 
sun seldom seen ; at the same time the tem- 
perature is wonderfully equable, the extremes 
in the open air being 56° and 65°. The total 
fall of rain in one year (1835-1836) was 119 
inches, of which 44 were in June. The climate 
is in general healthful for Europeans, but has 
an u^vourable influence on those inclined to 
visceral congestion, asthma, or dysentery. 
Kotwithstanding the excessive moisture, the 
equability of temperature causes rheumatism, 
catarrh, or pneumonic aflfections to be little 
known. It is a remarkable fact, however, that 
the climate appears decidedly inimical to the 
cure of cuts, wounds, and sores, which are 
often totally unmanageable without change of 
air,” For so circumscribed a tract the zoology 
is varied and important. Elephants are 
numerous, and were more so until rewards 
were given for their destruction ; since which, 
numbers have been shot or taken in pitfalls. 
Tigers are numerous, but are not so ferocious 


as in less-elevated aod more sultry regions. 
Here also are found the leopard, the ohita or 
hunting-ieopard, and the tiger-cat. Bears are 
rare, hut exceedingly fierce and dangerous. 
The wild dog, as Urge as a greyhound, but 
much more strongly built, hunts in packs of a 
dozen or more, is very fierce, and attacks and 
destroys even kine. The bison attains the 
enormous height of seventeen hands, and the 
elk harbours in the secluded wilds, 

Previousljy to the occupation of the country 
by the British, in 1834, the roads, or rather 
paths, were veiy rude, the rajahs discouraging 
any improvement, as tending to focilitate in-> 
vasion. The only route which could be con* 
sidered as a road, was that commencing at 
Periapatam, in Mysore, proceeding through a 
thick jungle to Verajendeirotta, and thence by 
the Huggala or Hingin Ghaut, a very steep 
descending pass, to Cannanore, in MaUbar. 
This is the worst ghaut in the ^uth of India, 
being so steep as to be nearly impracticable for 
laden cattle, and totally so for wheeled car- 
riages ; neither is it capable of much improve- 
ment, the declivity being in many places one 
in three feet. A road, commencing also at 
Periapatam, proceeds westward, but to the 
north of that jost described, through Nunje- 
mjpet to Merkara ; bat this is a veiy 1^ 
route, and is now nearly disused. At the 
prosent time the principal road is that leading 
from Mysore into Coorg, and thence into 
Canara. It proceeds from Periapatam north- 
westward, through Frazerpet to Merkara, and 
thence by the Sulia or Sumpaji Ghaut, having 
an easy slope down to Canara, and terminating 
at Mangalore, being practicable for guns and 
all sorts of carriages. Another road has been 
more recently constructed between Canara and 
Mysore, which passes by the Munjeerabad 
Ghaut, somewhat to the north of the road by 
the Sumpaji Ghaut The authorities were in- 
duced to sanction the construction of this road 
by regard to its advantages, as connecting 
Canara and the important seaport of Manga- 
lore with the towns and districts in the west 
of Mysore. There are several cross-routes, but 
these are merely very rude paths, full of large 
stones, intersected with deep ruts, and passing 
over steep acclivities, which might, by the ex- 
erciBe of an ordinary portion of skill and car^ 
be either avoided or reduced. 

The men of Coorg are a handsome athletic 
race, usually above the middle size, and, with 
scarcely any exception, well-limbed. The 
Women are not so tall in proportion, but are 
well made and well-looking, though rather 
coarse, but fair in comparison to the men. 
Both sexes are laborious and industrious in the 
practice of agriculture, their main and almost 
exclusive employment ; except that the men 
shoot and hunt, partly to destroy animals in- 
jurious to their cr(^, and partly for the pro- 
duce of the sport, lliey are well clad, the men 
wearing a turban, and a gown reaohing to the 
feet, and being girt round the waist with a 
shawl or handkerchief, to which they attach 
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tiw formidable Nair knife. Hie women wear 
a loose cotton wrapper, reaching from the 
Moulders to the knees, and a small white cloth 
tied round the head. Both sexes daily, after 
their labour, wash the whole body in warm 
water. A very singnlar and revolting custom 
prevails here, different from polyandry, in 
which each woman has exclnsively a plurality 
of husbands. In Coorg the wives of several 
brothers are the wives of all. On the mar- 
of an elder brother, his wife is considered 
the property of all the b^bers jointly ; and as 
the jnniors snocessively marry, their wives in 
turn are common to lUl the brothers.” This 
abominable custom, however, is foiling some- 
what into disrepute, and its practice burning 
more circnmscnbed. The amount of the 
population in 1886 was officially returned at 
65,437 persons ; and the increase in that year 
was nearly ten per cent on tiie total. Since 
the annexation of Coorg to the British domi- 
nions, the revenue has improved, cultivation 
has been extended, and the general prosperity 
of the country steadily increased. The only 
assemblages of dwellings which can with any 
propriety be denominated towns, are Merkara, 
Somwaipet, and Ver^enderpett. The inha- 
bitants of Coorg are Nairs, and consequently 
Brahminists of the Sudra caste ; yet, in some 
respects, they manifest little reverence for the 
Brabminical code. Though a barbarous, they 
are an energetic and brave race, and with 
nnffiDching spirit and desperate Wour they 
maintained their independence against the 
vastly snperior power of Hyder Ali and his 
BOD Tippoo Sultan, severely retaliating on their 
oppressors in the campaign of 1791, and mate- 
naiiy aiding in their humiliation. By the 
treaty of that year they were received under 
the protection of the British government. 

In 1832, the sister of the reigning rajah, 
with her husband, fled from Coorg into My- 
sore, and claimed the protection of the British 
resident from the violence of their relative. 
Under these circumstances, it became the duty 
of the British authorities to afford the protec- 
tion implored, without regarding the com- 
plaints of the rajah, or the military prepara- 
tions which he proceeded to make. Various 
communications passed between those authori- 
ties and the pnnce, whose country, it may 
moreover be observed, was a prey to the most 
oppressive tyranny and misgovernment. At 
length the rajah seized and detained an emis- 
sary of the British government, who, with 
another native, had been despatched to Coorg, 
under an impression that native negotiation 
might be more effective than European. This 
act of violence the rajah defended, on the ground 
of reprisal for the withholding from his ven- 
geance the fugitive victim of his tyranny. 
Negotiation was now relinquished ; a force of 
6,000 men was despatched to punish the out- 
rage, and the government of Madras issued a 
proclamation to the effect, that the rajah, in 
consequence of oppression and cruelty to his 
subjects, the assumption of an attitude of 


hostility and menace towards the Irtish go- 
vernment, the encouragement and aid afforded 
to its enemies, and the imprisonment of the 
British emissary sent to open a friendly nego- 
tiation with him, was no longer to occupy the 
royal seat. In the beginning of AprU, the 
British force, commanded by Colonel Lindesay, 
entered Coorg frx>m Mysore, and having found 
the stockades made by order of the rajah 
deserted, advanced to Merkara, the capital, 
which, having been evacuated, was occupied 
without opposition, and the British flag hoisted. 
Simnltaneonsly with the movement under 
Colonel Lindesay, a column under the com- 
mand of Colonel Foulis marched from Canna- 
core, in Malabar, and ascending the course of 
the Burrepollai, or Stony Biver, penetrated 
into the heart of the country by the Horgullum 
Pass, and took the town of Verajunderpet, 
sixteen miles south of that of Merkara. 
enemy made an abortive attempt at resistance, 
in which they lost about 250 men and four 
chiefo the loss on the British side being com- 
paratively insignificant. On the 13th, the 
wretched rajah surrendered unconditionally. 
During those operations, a weak column, under 
Colonel Jackson, marched from Mangaloor, 
and attempted to penetrate the country by a 
route to the north of that of Colonel Foulis ; 
but, entering a deep rocky ravine, suffered 
from a fire so deadly and well sustained, that 
it was obliged to retire, after severe loss, leaving 
behind the wounded and the whole of its bag- 
gage. Another column, under Colonel Waugh, 
entered the country by a route nearly parallel 
to that of Colonel Lindesay, but to the north 
of his line of march, and penetrated to Mer- 
kara, though not without suffering veiy severely 
in forcing the passage. The country thus sub- 
dued was incorpora^ with the territory of the 
East-India Company. The annexation of his 
dominions to those of the British was almost 
unavoidable, no male branch of the royal house 
remaining alive to become a claimant of 
sovereignty. The ex-rajah is now (1856) in 
England, and receives an annual stipend of 
60,000 rupees, subject to the deduction of 40Z. 
per mensem, which he has engaged to set apart 
for the education of his daughter, who baa 
become a convert to Christianity. 

COORIA, — A town in the British district 
of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 26 miles W, 
of Ganjam. Lat, 19^ 29', long. 84° 45'. 

COOSSY. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Baroghur, presidency of Bengal, about 
lat. 23° 36', long. 86° 68'. It has a circuitous 
course, but generally S.E,, of 240 miles, and 
discharges itself into the Hoogly on the right 
side, in lat. 22°, long. 88° 4'. At Ameenugur, 
eighty miles from its source, and in lat. 22“ 56', 
long. 86° 46', it receives the Comaree, a con- 
siderable torrent. Close to the town of Mid- 
napore, and in lat, 22° 24', long. 87° 23', it is 
crossed by the route from Cuttack to Midua- 
pore, the passage being made by ford during 
the dry season, and by ferry during the rains ; 
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and at Eoilagfaa^ jet lower down, and only 
forty milee from its mouth, it is crossed by the 
route from Calcutta to Midnapore, the passage 
being effected by ford in the dry season, and 
ferry during the rains. 

COOSY, — A large river tributary to the 
Ganges. Its remotest source, the Bhotiya 
Coosy, is, according to Buchanan, in Nepal, 
amidst the snowy peaks of the Himalaya, and 
in about lat. 28” 25', long. 86“ 11'. It takes a 
course first south-west for about sixty miles, 
then winds south and south-east for 160 more, 
to lat. 26° 45', long. 87° 13', its place of exit 
from the mountains, from which it descends 
“ by three cataracts, or rather violent rapids.” 
About thirty miles above that place, it on the 
left side receives the Arun, a great torrent, 
which, rising in Thibet, flows through a valley 
dividing the main range of the Himalayas, thus 
receiving the drainage of both faces of the 
Snowy Mountains. About ten miles from its 
junction with the Arun it also receives, on the 
left side, the Tambur, which rises on the 
southern face of the Himalaya, and flows 
through Nepal for about 100 miles, to its con- 
fluence. At the place of its exit from the 
mountains, the Coosy appears to be a greater 
stream than the Ganges at Hurdwar, and is 
nowhere fordable, in ordinary years, in its 
course through the plains. In the upper part 
of its course, near the mountains, the water, 
even in summer, retains considerable coolness, 
and the stream is subject to sudden rise and 
fall ; but it is navigable for small boatf down- 
wards fibm the last cataract. It there takes a 
Boiithem course, and in lat. 26“ 37', long. 
87” 12', fifteen miles lower down, it touches on 
the British territory, and forms the boundary 
between it and Nepal for ten miles, when it 
enters the British district of Pumea, through 
which it holds a course due south for eighty 
miles, to its confluence with the Ganges, in lat. 
25“ 19', long. 87“ 19' ; its total length of course 
being about 326 miles. During its course 
through the level alluvial tract of Furnea, it 
sends off numerous branches, and receives but 
one considerable stream — the Gogaree, which, 
flowing from the N.W., joins it on the right 
side, ten miles above its confluence with the 
Ganges. Notwithstanding this great loss of 
volume, it is everywhere a very large stream, 
having a channel one and a half to two and a 
half miles wide, with many shoals and islands, 
through which the river forces its way, form- 
ing many alterations among them during its 
inundations. Even where narrowest, Buchanan 
found it, when lowest, to have a stream 1,200 
feet wide and fifteen deep. From those par- 
ticulars it may be concluded to be larger than 
the Jumna, and even the Ghogra. 

COOTCOTTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 82 miles S.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 35 miles N. from Kurnool. 
Lat. 16“ 20', long. 77” 55'. 

CX)OTUL, — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 60 miles S. from Ellich- 


poor, and 148 miles E. from Anrui^bad. 
Lat 20“ 19', long. 77° 84'. 

COOTULPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.W. of Burdwan. Lat 28°, long. 
87° 40'. ‘ 

COPPACHOOR. — The name of a tribe in- 
habiting a valley between the snowy range of 
the Himalaya and that known as the Sub- 
Himalayas. The centre of the territory inha- 
bited by this tribe is about lat. 27° 20^, long. 
93° 20'. 

COPPA DROOG. — A town in Mysore, 
distant 120 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, 
and 29 miles S.E. from Bedenore. Lat. 18° 81', 
long. 76° 23'. 

COPUL. — A town in one of the recently 
ceded districts of Hyderabad, or dominions of 
the Nizam, 51 miles W. from Bellary, and 78 
miles E. Dharwar. Lat, 15° 21', long. 
76° 18'. 

CORADA. — A town in the British district 
of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 66 miles 
N.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 66', long. 84° 20'. 

CORALLEA. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict ofTipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 miles 
N.E. of Dacca. Lat 23° 62', long. 90° 53'. 

CORINGA, in the British district of Rajah- 
mundry, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
estuary of that branch of the Godavery which 
opens into Coringa Bay, and which is generally 
called the Coringa River, its mouth forming 
the harbour of Coringa. At the entiaace is a 
bar, having twelve or fourteen feet of water at 
spring tides. Within the bar the depth of 
water is from two and a half to four fathoms ; 
but measures are in progress for obtaini^ a 
greater depth by cutting through the bar. The 
town, which is a place of considerable trade, is 
situate on the south side of the estuary. It is 
the best place on this coast for building; or 
repairing small vessels, there being a consider- 
able number of shipwrights and calkers, who 
here find constant employment. 'The place, 
however, from its low situation, is subject to 
be overflowed by extraordinary rises of the 
sea, and in May, 1787, in consequence of a 
prolonged and very violent gale from the north- 
east, the sea rushed over the site of the town, 
swept away all the houses, and in a moment 
destroyed nearly the whole population, esti- 
mated at about four thousand. The deluge 
overepread the ac\iacent countiy for sevei^ 
miles inland, destroying, as is estimated, fifteen 
thousand people, and upwards of a hundred 
thousand head of cattle. A similar disaster 
occurred in 1882, when several vessels were 
carried into the fields and left aground in 
elevated situations; one new ship, on the 
stocks, was swept into the river and lost. 
Distance from Rajabmundry, S.E., 82 miles; 
Madras, N.E„ 290; Calcutta, S.W., 662. 
Lat. 16° 49', long. 82° 19'. 

CORLAM. — A town in the British district 
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of Oaojam, presidency of Madras, 11 miles 
N.E, of Chicacole. lit. 18“ 24', long. 84" 3'. 

COBOMAl^DEL (COAST OF). — Part of 
the eastern coast of Anthem India, forming 
the shore of the Bay of Bengal. It is con- 
sidered. to ooromence at Point Calimere, in 
lat. 10" 17', long. 79" 66', and to hold a direc- 
tion nearly due north as far as Gondegam, in 
lat. 16" 20', long. 80" 10'. It extends across 
the estnaries of many rivers, and the entrance 
to the extensive Pnlicat lake or inlet ; bat 
there is no place within its whole extent where 
large ships can be sheltered in all- weather. 
Blackwood Harbour, the least objectionable, 
is open to the north, on which point it might 
be sheltered by a breakwater ; the construction 
of such a work, however, though practicable, 
Would be enormously expensive. Of the 
several other places ^quented by shipping, 
none have havens, and ships must be anchored 
in the open sea, where, during the closing 
months of the year, they are exposed to the 
violence of the north-east monsoon. Conse- 
quently, the coast is then nearly deserted ; and 
the few navigators who venture to anchor, 
must be prepared to weigh, cut or slip anchor, 
and work out to sea on the first sotting in of a 
gale. At all limes a heavy sea rolls on shore 
from the vast expanse of the Bay of Bengal, 
and causes a tremendous surf, which tot^y 
precludes communication from the ships lying 
at anchor with the land by means of Iwats 
constructed on the European plan. These 
would inevitably be dashed to pieces ; and 
resort is therefore had to the Masula boats, 
which are flat-bottomed, of the same shape at 
stem and stem, from thirty to thirty-five feet 
in len^h, ten or eleven in breadth, and seven 
or ei^t in depth. The planks which form 
those boats are sewed together with coir yarns, 
or twine spun from the cocoanut-fibre, crossing 
the seams over a wadding of the same fibre, 
which presses on the joints and prevents leak- 
age. The places principally frequented by 
s&'pping on the Coromandel Coast are Nega- 
patoin, Nagore, Tranquebar, Cuddalore, Pon- 
diclierry, &kdras, Madras, and Pulicat, The 
coast throughout is, with little exception, low 
and sandy, and the sea shallow near the shore, 
with sounding gradually increasing with the 
distance from land. The etymology of the 
name Coromandel has been variously explained; 
but it appears that it was originally denomi- 
nated Choramandal or Cholamandal, which is 
Considered to mean the mandal or region of 
the Chola, an ancient dynasty of this part of 
India. The Coromandel Coast comprises the 
sea-coasts of the British districts Tanjore, 
Arcot, Chingleput, and Nellore. 

COBONGE. — An island about two miles in 
length from north to south, situate close to a 
rocky point off the coast of Arracan, which 
forms a bay, having several rocks and islets. 
Histant from Cape Negiais, N., 33 miles. Lat. 
16" 82', long. 94^ 2(r. 

COBYGAUM, — A village in the British 


district of Poon^ presidency of Bombay, on 
the route from Poona to .^mednuggnr, 16 
miles N.E. from the former. The pli^ is nn- 
impKirtant, but is associated with interesting 
historical recollections. On the let January, 
1818, a British foroe, under the command of 
Captain Staunton, comprising a detail of artil- 
lery, a battalion of infantry, and a small num- 
ber of auxiliary horse, occupied the village, in 
which they were attacked by three divisions of 
the Peishwa’s infirntry, consisting of about 
1,000 men each, supported by immense bodies 
of horse. The aorion lasted from noon till 
nine in the evening, during which period several 
buildings were repeatedly taken and retaken. 
On both sides the loss was terrific; but the 
result was most honourable to the British, who 
remained masters of the place. In reco^ition 
of the gallantry displayed on the occasion by 
Captain Staunton, a grant of 600Z. per annum 
was conferred upon him by the East-India 
Company. Lat. IS" 39', long. 74" 8'. 

COKTAGEKBY. — A town in Mysore, 47 
miles N.W. from Bangalore, and 84 miles 
N.E. from Sevingapatam. I<at. 13" 31', long. 
77" 17'. 

CORTAPALEYAN. — town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11" 33', 
long. 77° 35'. 

COSSIMBAZAE, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
adjoining the city of Moorshedabad on the 
south, and in fact a suburb of it. The Bba- 
giratbi, a gieat ofiFset of the Ganges, here 
forms, by its winding, a peninsula, at one time 
insulate^ and thence denominate the Island 
of Cossimbazar. The manufactures of this 
tovm were formerly of importance, especially 
of silk fabrics ; but they have much decayed 
before the irresistible competition of the 
cheaper wares of Britain, A considerable 
quantity of silk being produced in the sur- 
rounding country, it is generally here prepared 
for market. Here was formerly a considerable 
factory belonging to the East-India Company, 
In 1766 it was taken, without resistance, b^y 
Sooraj-oo-dowla, nawaub of Bengal. By a 
careful census in 1829, the number of houses 
was stated at 1,300 ; of inhabitants, at 3,638 ; 
of which 1,326 Mussulman, 2,213 Brahmini- 
cal. Distance N.E. from Calcutta, by land, 
through Berharopore, 120 miles ; by water, 
163. Lat. 24° 8', long. 88° 18'. 

COSSIPORE. — A manufacturing suburb of 
Calcutta, situate on the left bank of the river 
Hooghly, six miles north of Fort William. 
Here ia located the government foundry, re- 
presented as one of the most complete and 
peiiect to be seen in any country. During 
the administration of Lord Hastings, severe 
pieces of brass ordnance cast at this place were 
sent to England, and submitted to the exami- 
nation of a committee of artillery officers at 
Woolwich, who pronounced the workmanship 
and finish superior to those of the royal arsenal 
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Toting artillery officers are now required to 
attend at this establishment for instruction in 
the casting of guns. The foundry, when in full 
work, is oapame of turning out more than 200 
pieces in the year. Lat. 22** S8', long. 88° 26'. 

COSSYAH HILLS embrace the tract of 
country lying between Aflaam and Sylhet on 
the north and south, and Jynteah and the 
Garrow country on the east and west, and 
extend from lat. 25° to 26° T, and &om long. 
90° 52' to 92° ir. This mountainous region 
is considered to be advantageously situate as 
an almost impregnable military post for the 
north-eastern frontier, arising from its occupy- 
ing the centre in a line of operations which 
might be directed against an eastern enemy, 
and from its possesskg natural bulwarks, re- 
quiring little aid to render them Impenetrable. 
The CoBsyah Hills have been usually regarded 
as containing much mineral wealth ; but the 
result of their recent geological survey by 
Professor Oldham does not favour this pre- 
sumption ; neither iron, stone, nor coal, ap- 
pearing to be abundant. The great body of 
Coesywis have not adopted the customs of the 
Hindoos ; they eat beef, and have, apparently, 
few religious notions. They have neither 
idols nor temples ; but many peculiarly-shaped 
stones and rocks, as well as streams and groves, 
are accounted holy ; and sacrifices are made 
to them. Near the villages, on the hills, are 
likewise to be seen gigantic stone monuments, 
with doorways, tliat remind the English visitor 
of Stonehenge, and are conjectured to have 
been erected to the memory of departed chiefs 
and rajahs. In 1826, a direct communication 
between Assam and Sylhet being considered 
desirable, an agi'eeraeut, concurred in by the 
Cossyah chiefs, was concluded with the chief of 
Nungklow, under which, in return for British 
protection against external enemies, and sup- 
port in the event of internal insurrection, the 
rajah stipulated to afford a free passage to 
British troops passing between A^sam and 
Sylhet ; to furnish materials for the construc- 
tion of a road, and to govern bis subjects 
according to established laws, Teerut Singh, 
with whom this engagement was made, having 
caused Lieutenants Bedingfield and Buiiton to 
be treacherously massacred, was deposed in 
1829, when the district of Nungklow was 
conferred upon his nephew ; and engi^ments 
were at the same time entered into with the 
rajah of Chirra Poonjee, and the other Princi- 
pe chiefs of the countiy. A few years later 
the complete establishment of tranquillity was 
effected in the Cossyah highlands ; and the 
salutary change was asorib^ to the substitu- 
tion of mild for coercive measures, and espe- 
cially to the restoration of the son of Teerut 
Singh to the principality forfeited by Us fether. 
See also Jtntbka. 

COTA POLOOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Aroot, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N.W. of Madi^. Lat. 18° 46', long. 
80“ 4'. 

2 H 


COTELA, or KOTA, In the British district 
of Jaunsar, a village near the ri^t bank of 
the Jumna, and about 8,000 feet above its bed. 
At the time of Hodg^u’s visit in 1817, it was 
a poor place, containing about a dozen bouses' 
and IQO rahabitants ; but it is now much im- 
proved, being a neat villas, and uncommonly 
clean, surrounded with uiriving cultivation, 
and possessed of much cattle. It is also a 
place of g^reat thoroughfare, being on the 
direct route from the pmius to Jumuotri, and 
also to Thoog and Kotgurh. Lat. 80° 40', 
long. 78° O'. 

COnOTE.— See Malabar. 

COTOOR. — ^A town in the British district 
of Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, 81 miles 
E. of Cuddapab. Lat. 14° 26', long. 79° 20'. 

COULY BROOG. — A town in Mysore, 
10 miles S.E. from Bednore, and 140 miles 
N.W. from Seringapatam. Xiat. 13° 43', long. 
76° 10'. 

COURTALLUM, in the British district of 
Tinnevelly, a small town at the western boon- 
dary, towards the territory of Travancore. It 
is situate in a small recess, in the east side of 
that great group of mountains in which the 
southern extremities of the Western and East- 
ern Ghauts unite ; and the site of the town is 
surrounded on three sides by hills. At this 
place the group is traversed by a deep narrow 
vaUey, allowing an easy commonication be- 
tween the Carnatic and Malabar. The dryness 
of the air and its low temperature, arising 
fit)m local peculiarities, have deservedly ac- 
quired for this spot a character for salubrity ; 
and it is, consequently, much frequented by 
invalids during the hot weather. In addition 
to more substantial advantages, it may be 
mentioned that the sceneiy is describe as 
being rich and varied, and the whole enlivened 
with a series of beautiful waterfalls, forming a 
tout ensemble^ the contemplation of which is 
highly grateful to the eye and soothing to the 
feelings. The lowest and most conspicuous of 
the series of water&lls is nearly 200 feet in 
height, the water of which being much broken 
in its descent, forms a favourite bathing-place, 
where the bathers enjoy the benefit of a shower- 
bath on the mndest scale. Elevation above 
the sea 700 ^t. Distance from Tinnevelly 
town, N.W., 82 miles; Madras, aW., 360. 
Lat. 8° 66', long. 77° 20'. 

OOVELONG, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the G)romandel Coast. It is of dangerom 
iqtproach from the south and soutb-es^ in 
cionseqaenoe of a rooky sboid projecting up- 
wards of a mile into the sea in that direction. 
Here are the ruins of a fort, formeriy belimg- 
ing to the Imperial East-India Company of 
Ostend, but subsequently acquired by the 
English, who dismantled it. llie locality of 
Covelong appears to be peculiarly fiivoni^e 
lor the produotion of salt, and it is stated that 
a pure white description of this ariiolc may bo 
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miinufiMJtTired here at the low rate of four 
ehillinra and flix|>eDce per ton. Dlatanoe foom 
Cuddalore, N.£., 80 miles ; Arcot, E., 62 ; 
Madras, S., 21. Lat. 12“ 47', long. 80“ 18'. 

COVILPUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Tlnnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
36 miles N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9“ 12', 
long. 77“ 56'. 

COWLAPOOR. — A town in the British 
territory of Nagpoor, 152 miles S. from Nag- 
poor, and 116 miles W. from Bustur. Lat 
19“ 10', long. 80“ 13'. 

COWREAL, in the British district of Jub- 
bulpore, Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Jubbulpore to Punnah, 29 miles 
N.E. of the former.' Lat 23“ 82', long. 
80“ 10'. 

COXE BAZAR. — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate on the eastern side of the entrance to 
Mascal Channel, a considerable arm of the 
sea, flowing between the island of Mascal and 
the mainland. Lat 21“ 31', long. 92“ 6'. 

COYELBOODAH. — A town in the British 
tem'tory of Nagpoor, 151 miles S.E. from 
Nagpoor, and 73 miles N.W. from Bustur, 
Lat. 19“ 60', long. 81“ 5'. 

CRANGANORE. — A town of Malabar, 
with a fort. It is situate on the Cranganore 
River, called also the Aycotta River. The 
river has a bar at the entrance, with five or six 
feet water on it ; inside, there are fourteen or 
sixteen, llio place was taken, in 1662 or 
1663, from the Portuguese, by the Dutch, who 
aj)pear to have constructed the fort. In 1789, 
it was purchased from the Dutch by the rajah 
of Travancoie; in the following year, posses- 
sion of it was taken by Tippoo Sultan ; and at 
the general pacification which closed the war 
provoked by the sultan’s attack ujwn Travan- 
core, it was ceded to the British. In this part 
of India are many Jews ; and one section of 
that extraordinary people, termed White Jews, 
claim a peculiar connection with Cranganore. 
According to their account, their ancestors 
escaped from Jerusalem at the time of its final 
destrnction, and after various migrations, the 
descendants of the fugitives made their way to 
the western coast of India, where, in the year 
of the world 4260, or 490 of the Christian era, 
the local sovereign granted them a settlement at 
Cranganore, where they were joined by others 
of their nation, and in which place they re- 
mained about a thousand j^ears ; but, as one of 
their number stated, “discord arising among 
ourselves, one of our chiefs called to his assist- 
ance an Indian king, who came upon us with 
a great army, destroyed our bouses, palaces, 
and strongholds, dispossessed us of Cranganore, 
killed part of us, and carried pari into cap- 
tivity.” According to tradition, a colony of 
Syrian Christians settled here in the year 846, 
and their establishment continued to prosper 
until the arrival of the Portuguese at the close 


of the fifteenth century. By a course of cruel 
persecution, the greater part of the Syrian 
believers were constrained to acknowledge the 
authority of the papal see, which is exercised 
by the bishop of Cranganore and vicar-general 
of Malabar. Distance from Cochin, N., 19 
miles ; Calicut, S., 76 ; Cananore, S.E., 120 ; 
Mangalore, S.E., 207 ; Bombay, S.E,, 648 ; 
Bangalore, 8.W., 211; Madras, S.W., 341. 
Lat. 10“ 14', long. 76“ 10'. 

CUCHEE. — A doab or narrow peninsula 
east of the Indus, and between it and the 
Punjnud. It is embodied with Dera Ghazee 
Khan, and with it formed one of the districts 
of the late Sikh government, yielding it nine 
lacs of rupees annually. It is everywhere 
permeated by watercourses from the Indus, 
and is remarkably well cultivated and pro- 
ductive. Lat. 29“ 20' — S0“, long. 70“ 40' — 
71“ 10'. 

CUDAMPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 69 miles S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 80 miles N, from Kur- 
nool. Lat. 16“ 56', long. 77“ 47'. 

CUDDABA. — A town in Mysore, 60 
miles N, from Seringapatam, and 52 miles 
N.W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13“ 14', long. 
76“ 65'. 

CUDDABAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 46 
miles W, of Bellary. Lat. 15“ 5', long. 76“ 17'. 

CUDDALORE, the principal place of the 
southern divisiou of Arcot, presidency of Ma- 
dras, a town on the Coromandel Coast, situate 
at the estuary of the river Panar. The river, 
though having a considerable length of course, 
is small at its mouth, and closed up by a bar, 
so as only to admit coasting-craft of moderate 
size ; hut measures have been sanctioned for 
the improvement of the harbour and the erec- 
tion of a pier. The site of the town is low, 
being not more than five feet above the aea ; 
and, from this circumstance, the place might 
be supposed to be insidubrious ; but such is 
not the case, and the new town especially is 
regarded as peculiarly healthy. The population 
are in generid well lodged, and there are many 
good houses, arranged in broad regular streets. 
The old fort, now nearly demolished, is thus 
described: — “A quadrangle of unequal sides, 
with an indifferent rampart and ditch, and no 
outworks, excepting one advanced from its 
north-eastern angle : a bastion covers each of 
the other angles, and the curtains are famished 
with the imperfect kind of flanking defence 
obtainable by means of a snccession of bastions 
placed in a prolongation of one and the same 
sti-aight line.” The town is the principal civil 
station of the zillah or district. Distant from 
Madura, N.E, 170 miles ; Tanjore, N.E., 77 ; 
Arcot, S.E., 84 ; Madras, S., 100. Lat. 11“ 43', 
long. 79“ 60'. 

CUDDAPAH, — A British district under 
the presidency of Madras, named Irom the 
principal place within it. It is bounded on 
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the north Knrnool and the British district 
of Ountoor ; on the east by the Brilish dis- 
tricts Guntoor and Nellore ; on the south-east 
by the British district of Arcot (the northern 
division) ; on the south-west by the territoir 
of Mysore ; and on the west by the British 
district of Hilary. It lies between lat. 18° 12' 
— 16° 19', long. 77° 52' — 79° 48', and compre- 
hends an area officially returned at 12,970 
square miles. The mountains of this district 
form an uninterrupted chain of great extent, 
consisting of numerous parallel and continuous 
ridges, which rise abruptly from the plains, 
and traverse the whole length of the district, 
constituting paii of the Eastern Ghauts. The 
general slope of the country is to the east ; 
the plains eastward of Bellary and Gooty 
having an elevation of 1,182 feet, while the 
depression in which the town of Cuddapah is 
situate, is only 607 feet above the level of the 
sea ; and the more eastern limit of the district 
has an average height of 450 feet. The nume- 
rous streams which intersect the district con- 
sequently flow in that direction, discharging 
themselves into the Bay of Bengal. The 
principal river is the Northern Pennar. The 
most prominent characteristics of the climate 
are great heat during the d^, and oppressive 
cluseness and stagnation of air during the 
night ; and from these conditions of the atmo- 
sphere results its eneiwating influence on the 
European constitution. 

Of trees the most remarkable and valuable 
are the teak, blackwood, cocoanut-palm, date- 
palm, palmyra, babul or Acacia arabica, nim 
or margosa, and bamboo. The best soil is the 
regur, or black cotton-ground, in some places 
mingled more or less with calcareous matter, 
imparting to it a higher colour, and more open 
and friable texture. The principal alimentaiy 
crops are rice, ragi (Eleusme coracana), bajra 
(Holcus spicatus), jowar (Holcus Sorghum), 
chenna (Cicer arietinum), dhal (Citysus cajan), 
wheat, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. Amongst 
the principal commercial crops may be men- 
tion^ tobacco, indigo, and kusum (Carthamus 
tinctorius). “Cotton is cultivated to con- 
siderable extent in this district.” The most 
common fruits are the mango, tamarind, plan- 
tain, and water-melon. Less abundant are the 
guava, peach, lime, citron, jack, pomegranate, 
and grape. Such man ufiujtu ring industry as 
is foand, is employed on cotton piece-goods, 
muslins, blankets, and other coarse woollens ; 
in the preparation and use of indigo and other 
dyes ; in the working of gold, silver, and other 
metals; and in pottery. The exports consist 
of cotton piece-goods, coarse woollens, a small 
quantity of silken fabrics, sugar, grain, and 
tobacco : the imports are betel, iron, steel, 
copper, and some other articles of less import- 
ance. The language spoken is the Canarese. 
The population is given under the article 
Madras. 'The district is traversed by one of 
the lines of the Madras Bail way Company. 
Tliere is also a good ordinary road in a direc- 
tion from south-east to north-west, and leading 


frcmi Madras to Cuddapah, and thence to Bel- 
laty. There are, besides, routes of inferior 
description, 1. From south to north, from 
the cantonment of Cuddapah to Hyderabad, 
through the Murkondah Pass. 2. From east 
to west, from Nell ore to the cantonment of 
Cuddapah. 8. From north-east to south-west, 
from the cantonment of Cuddapah to Banga- 
lore. The principal places— Cuddapah, the 
locality of the military and civil establishments 
of the district, Sidhout or Siddawattan, and 
Raohuti or Roychoty — are described under 
their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

In ]846 this collectorste was the scene of 
serious disturbances, originating, it Is believed, 

I in a feeling of distrust towards the govern- 
ment, occasioned by the adoption of measures 
affectiug the prescriptive rights of landed pro- 
perty, These, however, were speedily sup- 
pressed ; and the home authorities, upon the 
subject being brought before them, having 
directed that long undisturbed possession 
should be regarded as sufficient evidence of 
the existence of such rights, the district shortly 
after resumed its wonted tranquillity. The 
Ceded Districts, of which Cuddapah forms the 
eastern division, came into the possession of 
the £ast-India Company in the year 1800, by 
a treaty concluded with the Nizam, subse- 
quently to the partition of the dominions of 
'Tippoo Sultan. 

CUDDAPAH, situate in the British district 
of the same name, under the presidency of 
Madras, a military cantonment five miles 
south-west of the right bank of the Northern 
Pennar or Pennaur, and immediately on the 
hanks of the river Bogawunka. The canton- 
ment is on a declivity, rising gently from the 
latter river, and contains two barracks for the 
accommodation of Europeans, substantially 
l)uilt of brick and lime-mortar, lying parallel 
to each other, each extending about sixty feet 
in length by sixteen in breadth ; and spacious 
lines for native infantry, besides an hospital, 
and other requisite buildings. The military 
force stationed here amounts to about l,()()o 
men. Here are also the civil establishment for 
the district, and the jail, which is situate nearly 
in the centre of an old fort, and has a slightly 
elevated site, considered to be salubrious. It 
was erected in 1813, and consists of several 
buildings in separate and spacions inclosures, 
suited for the classification of the inmates. One 
of the lines of the Madras Railway Company 
passes close to the town. Elevation above the 
sea 507 feet. Distance from BelJaiy, S'.E., 138 
miles ; Bangalore, N.E., 134 ; Vellore, N., 
110; Nellore, W., 78; Guntoor, S.W., 169; 
Madras, N. W., 139. Lat. 14" 28', long. 78" 62'. 

CUDDAPURRUM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 31 miles N. from Quilon, 
and 49 miles S.E. from Cochin. Lat. 9“ 20', 
long. 76° 89'. 

CUDDEAPUTNUM. ~ A town in the 
native state of Travancore, 81 miles S.E. from 
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TrivMidnim, and Id miles N.W. from Cape 
Comorin. Lat. 8® d', long, 77* 20'. 

CUDDOOR. — towii in IfyBore, 90 miles 
N.W. from Seringi^tam, and 91 miles N.E, 
from Mangalore. Lat. 18* 88', long. 70* 4'. 

CUDDUTC ElTrEE. — A town in the native 
state of Trayanoore, 21 miles B.E. from Cochin, 
and 61 miles N. from Quilon. Lat. 9° 45', 
long. 70*83'. 

CT7HMTJR, in the British district of Gha- 
■eepoor, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Dinapoor, 
50 miles E. of the former. Lat. 25° 26', long. 
88*50'. 

CTJKKOLUM. — A town in the native state 
of Travancore, 30 miles S.E. from Trivandrum, 
and 20 miles N.W. from Cape Comorin. Iiat. 
8“ 16', long. 77“ 22'. 

CULDINDY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° SO', 
long. 81° 21'. 

CULliOOR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, or lapsed estate of the rajah 
of Berar, 89 miles N. from Rajahmundry, and 
81 miles S. W. from Bnstar. Lat. 18° 30', long. 
81° 22'. 

CITLLYCOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles N. of Ganjam. Lat. 19° 88', long. 
85° 9'. 

CULNA, in the British district of Burd- 
wan, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of the river Hooghly, on the route from 
Cutwa to the town of Hooghly, 26 miles E. of 
Burdwan. It is a place of considerable trade, 
its business having greatly increased in conse- 
quence of its being found a convenient station 
for steamers plying between Calcutta and the 
North-West Provinces. Culna is said to have 
60,000 inhabitants, the chief part of whom 
are fit)m different parts of the country car- 
rying on trade there. Lat. 28° 14', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

CULNA. — A town in the British district of 
.Tessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 miles E. of 
Jessore. Lat. 28° 13', long. 89° 42'. 

CULPETTA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 34 
miles N.E. of Calicut. Lat. 11° 39', long. 
76° 10'. 

CUMBAKONAM.— See Combaoonum. 

CUMBUM. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 69 miles W. 
of Madura. Lat. 9° 44', long. 77° 20'. 

CUMMADA. — A town in Nagpoor, 80 
miles N.W. from Rwabmundry, and 95 miles 
B.W. from Bustar. Lat 18° 1, long. 81° 14'. 

CUMMUM. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 79 miles 
N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 16° 84', long. 79° 10'. 

CUNCHAK ACHERLA,— A town in the 


British district of Masnlipatam, preddency of 
Madras, 49 miles W. ol Mlore. Lat 10° 41', 
long. 80° 27'. 

CUNCHTNCXJLL DROOG, — A town in 
Mysore, 83 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, 
and 59 miles N.E. fr^m Mangalore. Lat 
13° 17', long. 76° 89'. 

CUNDOOR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat 13° 89', long. 
78“ 64'. 

CUNDYEAIRA. — A town in Mysore, 
76 miles N. from Beringapatam, and 128 miles 
N.E. from Mangalore, Lat 13° 80', long.' 
76° 89'. 

CURRABAGUDDY.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
81 miles 8.W. of Bellary. Lat 14° 43', long. 
76° 60'. 

CUERAH. — See Kubkah. 

CURREEGONG.— A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles N.E, of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 46', 
long. 80° 38'. 

CURRUCKPORE.— A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles W. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25° 5', 
long. 86° 32'. 

CURSALEE, in the native state of Gur- 
whal, a village, the last and highest to be met 
with in ascending the valley of the Jumna 
towards Jumnotri, from which it is distant 
three miles south-west. It consists of forty or 
fifty houses solidly built of stone, bonded with 
squared beams of timber, the exterior of which 
is grote8<pely carved with images of Hindoo 
deities, ^ere are a few small patches of tole- 
rably level and fertile ground about the village, 
and on those is cultivated grain sufficient for 
the population. Lat. 30° 67', long. 78° 29'. 

CUTCH. — A native state under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the government of 
Bombay- It is bounded on the north-west 
and north by the province of Sinde j on the 
east by the dominions of the Guicowar ; on 
the south by the peninsula of Kattywar and 
the Gulf of Cutch, and on the south-west by 
the Indian Ocean. Its limits, inclusive of the 
great salt marsh termed the Runn, extend 
from lat. 22° 47' to 24° 40', and from long. 
68° 26' to 71° 46'. Its greatest length from 
east to west is 205 miles, and its breath from 
north to south (which is nearly equal throughout 
its whole extent) HO miles. The area, exclusive 
of the Emm, is 6,764 square miles, and its 
population is returned at 600,686. 'This long 
narrow tract, interposed between the desert 
and the sea, forms a connecting link between 
Guzerat and Sinde. Two mountain-ranges 
intersect the country. The principal, termed 
the Lunkhi, nearly bisecte the province from 
east to west; the other mns in a parallel 
direction, but more to the northward. Both 
are of moderate height. The most remarkable 
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bill of the range first mentioned is theNnnow, 
riHing from the centre of the proTmce, and well 
known to navigators from its height and sugar- 
loaf form. The northern chain is in like man- 
ner distinguished by the Judria, a hill of 
similar form, from the materials of which are 
fsbricated the millstones of Cutoh. Indica- 
tions ot volcanic action are observable along 
the bases oi the hilln, where an extensive snr- 
&oe is overlaid with basaltic eruptions^ and 
the rocks bear evidence of having been rent 
asunder by the effects of fire, ^rthqnakes 
have, indeed, been experienced to a very recent 
period, showing that these operations have not 
yet ceased. In July, 1819, a severe shock was 
felt throughout Cutch, the effects of which 
were so violent that every fortification iu the 
country was shaken to its foundations, and 
several hundreds of the inhabitants perished. 
Among the remarkable phenomeua of this con- 
vulsion of nature, were the upheaving of an 
enormous mound of earth and sand many miles 
in extent, and the simultaneous submersion of 
an adjacent tract of country. Allah Band, or 
the !^nd of God, is the name which has been 
given by the natives to the mound, in allusion 
to its not being the work of man. 

Though the province is of small dimensions, 
and sterile in its character, owing to the sandy 
nature of the soil, there are, notwithstanding, 
several fertile tracts. These are chiefly com- 
prised in the valley between the two mountain - 
ranges already noticed, and in the extensive 
plain stretching south of the Lunkhl hills, 
nearly to the coast, where it is skirted by a 
border of sand extending from the Indus on 
the west, to the head of the Gulf of Cutch on 
the east. On the opposite, or northern side of 
the province, beyond the second range of 
mountains, the entire frontier is fringed by a 
broad belt of luxuriant pasturage, called the 
Bhunni. Like Sbide, of which Cutch probably 
once formed part, the country is characterized 
by a deficiency of water. During the pre- 
valence of the south-west monsoon, numerous 
torrents descend from the mountains, both in a 
northerly and southerly direction ; but there 
are no permanent rivers in the province, the 
beds of the streams becoming dry with the 
cessation of the rains. No reliance, moreover, 
can be placed upon any considerable supply 
from tanks or artificial lakes, inasmuch as, 
owing to the porous character of the subsoil, 
such reservoirs are quickly exhausted by fil- 
ti-ation. Wells, however, are abundant, and 
excellent water is obtained by penetrating the 
rock underlying the more recent formations. 

Some mineral prodnctioDS are obtainable in 
Cutch. Coal and iron have both been found, 
the former at Jamutra and the latter in the 
vicinity of Bhooj. Alum is obtained in con- 
siderable quantities by boiling the waters of 
the mountain springs in the neighbonrhood of 
Lukput, whence it is export^, chie^ to 
^mbay, for the purposes of dyeing. There 
is a scarcity of timber both on the mountains 
and in the plains : the former are covered with 


low brushwood ; but the tranks of decayed 
trees, constantly mot with in the Lnnkhi 
range, induce the belief that its rides were 
formerly clothed with forests. Plantations of 
peepul and babool occarionally BQiroand the 
villages ; the date-tree is more common, but 
the mango, banyan, and tamarind are rare. 
Of commercial crops, cotton is the principal ; 
the soil of the most prodnotive tracts being 
peculiarly favourable to the growth of this 
staple aHicle. Sugar-cane is cultivated, but 
its quality is represented as inferior. Jowar, 
bajree, and the common grains of India, are 
the chief alimentary products. Though the 
country boasts of no great variety of fruits, 
none surpass it in the excellence of its grapes 
and musk-melons. Among the dome^o 
animals, the horse is held in high estimation : 
it is remarkable for a bony head and cheeks, a 
thin and long neck, and large sparkling eye, 
with small soft ears. Kine, though of inferior 
breed, are abundant, as are also buffiiloes and 
oameLs. The wild animals are, the tiger, 
leopard, wolf, hyaena, jackal, and fox. The 
wild ass roams in the Bunn. This salt marsh 
consists of two principal portions, the lai^r 
bounding Scinde on the south-east, and the 
smaller being connected at its western ex- 
tremity with the Gulf of Cutch. The Great 
Runn extends between lat. 23° 22'— 24° 42', 
long, 69° 60' — 71° 20'; is about 160 miles in 
length from east to west, and 80 in breadth 
from north to south. Its area is estimated by 
Bumea “ at the enormous space of 7,000 square 
miles.” Throughout this wide expanse there 
are, however, several islands, or more elevated 
tracts, and some of considerable extent, 
Burnes does not consider the term marsh a 
correct appellation for this singular tract. He 
points out that “it has none of the character- 
istics of one ; it is not covered or saturated 
with water but at certain periods ; it has 
neither weeds nor grass in its bed, which, in- 
stead of being slimy, is hard, dry, and sandy, 
of such a consistency as never gives way, un- 
less a long continuance of water on any in- 
dividual spot have converted it into clay, which 
is rare ; nor is it otherwise fenny or swampy. 
It is in reality but the dried-up bottom of an 
extensive inland sea, which, from having once 
been overwhelmed with water, more readily 
receives what flows into it, from being lower 
than other parts of the country.” Bumee 
conjectures that the desicc.vtion of the bed of 
this conjectural sea has resulted from its eleva- 
tion by the upheaving of the earth, caused bj 
one of those earthquakes so common in this 
part of India. To such an oririn he attributes 
the saltness of the Bunn, as well as to numerous 
saline streams flowing into it frv>m the north 
and north-east. “ So salt is the Bunn, that it 
is often encrusted with it an indi d^p, the 
water having been evaporate by the sun ; and 
even lumps of salt may be pidked up as large 
as a man’s fist, and beautifully orjwtallized.” 
During the monsoon, the Runn is flooded by 
sea-water blown into it, as well as by fresh 
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water derived from the rains, or diachai^ed 
into it by the various swollen rivers. In the 
dry season, fresh water is never to be had 
anywhere, except on the islands or rocky 
elevated spots ; and there it is scarce. The 
Bunn is tbronghont devoid of herbage, and 
vegetable life is discernible only occasionally in 
a tamarisk- bush, growing by means of the 
rain-water felling near it. The sirab, or 
mirage, prevails here very vividly, and highly 
magnifies objects, so that patches of shrubs 
sometimes resemble forests, and wild asses, the 
only quadrupeds to be seen in this desolate 
tractj appear as large as elephants. During 
the dry season, when the son shines, the Bunn 
may be mistaken for a great expanse of water, 
in consequence of the reflection of light from 
the glazed saline surface. Flies are so 
numerous on the Eunn, that it is almost im- 
possible to breathe without swallowing some ; 
and though they do not bite, it is very difficult 
to force a borse through their swarms. The 
smaller Eunn is situate between the territory 
of Cutch aud that of Gnzerat, and communicates 
with the Great Bunn, at the south-east of 
which it lies, by a narrow strip of similar 
formation. It extends between lat, 23“ 6 ' — 
23“ 45', long. 70° 45' — 71° 50', and in outline 
approaches an isosceles triangle, the base of 
which extends from east to west about 70 
miles, the area being alxmt 1,600 square miles. 
The western extremity of the base adjoins the 
eastern extremity of the Gulf of Cutch. These 
two saline wastes differ little from each other 
in their physical qualities, and few tracts of 
similar magnitude are so totally unproductive, 
salt being the only valuable coniniooity obtain- 
able from them. 

The political relations of the East- India 
Ck)mpany and the government of Cutch first 
assumed a formal character in 1809. The 
articles of agreement then entered into were 
four, relating respectively to the protection of 
Guzerat from aggression on the part of Cutch ; 
the settlement of certain claims of the Rao of 
Cutch on territory lying on the Guzerat side of 
the gulf; the suppression of pii-acy, and the 
exclusion from Cutch of Europeans and Ame- 
ricans. Some of these articles appear to have 
loeii but inadequately observed on the part of 
the rulers and people of Cutch, and in 1815 it 
became necessa/y for the British government 
to take hostile proceedings. The result was, 
the conclusion, in January, 1816, of a treaty, 
embodying and rendering more stringent the 
provisions of the former articles, and contain- 
ing arrangements for the limitation of the em- 
pli»yinent of Arab mercenaries in Cutch, for 
the receipt of militaiy aid from the British 
government, and for other purposes. By one 
article of this treaty, the fort of Anjar, with 
certain villages, were conveyed to the British 
overnment; besides which, the Kao bound 
imself to an annual payment of a stipulated 
sum. By another, he engaged to make good 
the losses sustained from the depredations of 
the people of Cutch in Katty war, and also to 


defray the military expenses rendered necessaiy 
by these ontrages. But by a supplementaJ 
treaty, dated the 18th June, 1816, the British 
government released the Kao from the payment 
of the military charges — upwards of 80,000^., 
and also from the annual tribute, Thus matters 
stood till 1819, when, in consequence of his 
misgovemment, the Bao was deposed, and his 
infant son rais^ to the throne. By treaty, 
dated the 13th October, in the last-mentioned 
year, the previous treaty was oonfirmed, so far 
as it was unaltered by the new one, a council 
of regency was appointed to act during the 
minority of the R^, and, among other points, 
stipulations were made for the maintenance of 
a British force for the defence of Cutch, at the 
discretion of the British government ; for pro- 
jhibiting negotiation with any chief or state, 
except by permission ; for the adjustment of 
disputes by the arbitration of the British, and 
for mutual freedom of trade between British 
ports and those of Cutch. In May, 1822, the 
arrangements of the treaty of 1816 were 
modified by a new treaty, under which the 
territorial cessions made by the Rao in 1816 
were restored, in consideration of a pecuniary 
equivalent. The sum fixed, 88,000 rupees per 
annum, was subsequently thought too large, 
and in 1832 the arrears, amounting to a con- 
siderable sum, were remitted, and all future 
payments on this account relinquished. The 
subsidy thenceforward payable for the military 
force stationed in Cutch was fixed at 2,00,000 
rupees per annum, subject to reduction in the 
event of a diminution of the force ; and in case 
the latter should be altogether withdrawn, or 
so reduced that the charge should not exceed 
the amount of the Anjar compensation, viz. 
88,000 rupees, then that amount only to be 
demandable. In December, 1835, it was dis- 
covered that a considerable traffic in slave 
children was carried on between Arabia and 
the ports of Cutch. The British government 
resolved to take measures for its suppression, 
whereupon the Rao issued a proclamation pro- 
hibiting the inhuman practice. Under the 
influence of British counsel, various other 
measures of a salntaryand beneficent character 
have been adopted ; suttee has been abolished, 
and the complete suppression of infanticide is 
anticipated. The revenue of the Bao amounts 
to 7,88,423rupees, or 78,842^., and the military 
force maintained by him consists of a body of 
irregular horse, in no way subject to the control 
of the British government. A number of 
feudatory chiefs, boasting descent with the 
Rao from a common ancestor, enjoy an amount 
of revenue, and exercise unlimited authority 
within their respective domains. Of these 
chiefe, the following account is given by a 
former governor of Bombay : — “The family of 
these chiefs is derived nt a recent period from 
Tatta in Sind, and they all sprung from a 
common ancestor, Humetijee, whose son, Rao 
Khengar, acquired the sovereignty of Cutch 
before the middle of the sixteenth century of 
our era. The number of these chiefs is at 
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present about 200, and tho whole number of 
their tribe in Gutch is jessed at 10,000 or 
12,000 persons. This tribe is called Jhareja. 
It is a branch of the Rajputs. The Rao’s 
ordinary jurisdiction is confined to his own 
demesne, each Jbareja chief exercising un- 
limited authority within his lands. The Rao 
can call on the Jharejas to serve him in war ; 
but must furnish them with pay at a fixed rate 
while they are with his army. He is the 
griardian of the public peace, and as such 
chastises all rob'bers and other general enemies. 
It would seem that he ought likewise to repress 
private war, and to decide all disputes between 
chiefs ; but this prerogative, though constantly 
exerted, is not admitted without dispute. Each 
chief has a similar body of kinsmen, who possess 
shares of the original appanage of the family, 
and stand in the same relation of nominal 
dependence to him that he bears to the Rao. 
These kinsmen form what is called the bhyaud 
or brotherhood of the chiefs, and the chiefs 
themselves compose the bhyaud of the Rao.” 

CUTTACK, a British province, named from 
its principal place, lies within the presidency 
of Bengal, and is divided into three districts : 
the northern, or Balasore ; the central, or 
Cuttack proper ; and the southern, or Pooree. 
It is bounded on the north by the British dis- 
tricts of Midnapore and Hijellee ; on the north- 
west by the petty native states known as the 
Cuttack Mehals ; on the west by the Mehals 
and the Biitish district of Ganjam ; and on the 
east and south-eaat by the Bay of Bengal. It 
lies between lat. 19“ 40' — 21'’ 45', long. 85” 8' 
-- 87“ 31', and has an area of 7,035 square 
miles. Tlie seacoast, forming part of the north- 
western boundary of the Bay of Bengal, extends 
in a direction generally from south-west to 
north-east, from Priaghy, near the southern 
extremity of Chilka Lake or inlet, in lat. 
19” 42*, long, 85” 40', to a point seven miles 
east of the mouth of the river ISoobuureeka, in 
lat. 21° 37', long. 87” 30'. It is by seamen 
called the Orissa coast. In the southern part 
along the shore is a low level expanse, beyond 
which inland appear several “saddle-hills,” 
ienninatiug a chain of mountains extending 
along the coast to the southward. Between 
those hills and the low sandy shore, is the 
extensive Chilka Lake or inlet, communicating 
with the sea by means of a narrow strait, in 
lat. 19” 42', long. 85” 40' ; at a short distance 
from which a sand-bank is said to project two 
miles into the sea, rendering dangerous the 
close approach of shipping to the coast. The 
navigator, continuing ius course to the north- 
east, is struck by the appearance of Pooree, 
with its three pagodas of Juggernauth, at the 
mouth of the most southerly estuary of the 
Mahanuddfle, and in lat. 19” 49', long. 85" 54'. 
At this point commences the delta of the 
Mahanuddee, the shore of it extending north- 
east for eighty miles, to lat. 20” 85', long. 
86” 40'. It is low and swampy, resembling 
the Sunderbuuds at the estuaries of the Gauges, 


being intersected by nnmerons sluggish wind- 
ing streams, influenced by the tide, and in- 
fested by innumerable alligators of great size 
and voracity. The soil is in general a deep 
mud, overgrown with coarse grass and brush- 
wood, and containing many morasses, quag- 
mires, and quicksands, TCrplexing and dan- 
gerous to travellers. The Black Pogoda, 
another vast monument of Brahminlcal super- 
stition, is seen on the coast nineteen miles 
north -^t of the temples of Juggernauth. 
Further onwards is False Bay, having at its 
extremity two points, the southernmost known 
as False Point, the other as Point Palmyras, 
and also called True Point. Point Palmyras is 
a low sandy tongue of land, covered with 
Palmyra palms, and having on each side a 
channel, each the mouth of the river Brah- 
munnee, that to the south being navigable for 
small coasting craft. It does not appear that 
any of the numerous estuaries of the Maha- 
nuddee are navigable for vessels of any con- 
siderable size. Above' Point Palmyras, the 
coast takes a direction which forms the ex- 
tensive bay, terminated by the south-western- 
most banks at the mouth of the Hooghly, and 
called by European seamen Balasore Roads. 
This bay “ affords good anchorage, the bottom 
being mostly stiff blue clay, intermixed with 
sand at times, or small stones.” Inland, or 
westward of the low swampy maritime tract, 
extends the Moghalbandi, a dry tract, with a 
sandy soil, in general much mixed with gravel 
and calcareous conglomerate. It is for the 
most part hungry and unproductive, and large 
plains occur totally unfit for cultivation, where 
low stunted brushwood is the only specimen 
of vegetation. In the more favoured parts, 
however, there are fine groves of mango-trees, 
dense thickets of luxuriant bamboos, noble 
specimens of the banian (Ficus indica), and 
various wild flowering shrubs. Inland, and 
westward of tbis tract, and in some measure 
parallel to it, is the bill country, closing down 
towards the seacoast, in the vicinity of Chilka 
Lake, in the southern part of the district, and 
also at its nortliern extremity, where, near 
Balasore, a group of rocky picturesque hills 
project boldly to within sixteen or eighteen 
miles of the shore. These mountains, deno- 
minated Nilgiri or Blue Hills, were, through 
a whimsical corruption of sounds, called by 
the earlier English navigators the Nelly Green 
Hills. In intermediate parts between those 
extremes, the distance of the high land from 
the coast increases in some places to sixty or 
seventy miles. The hills visible from the low 
country, between Point Palmyras and the 
Chilka Lake, occur generally in irregular, 
scattered groups, having peaked and waving 
Bumroi Is, which seem to cross each other at all 
angles, or are isolated, conical, and wedge- 
shaped hills, wholly disconnected at their 
bases. Iron is abundantly diffused throughout 
the whole of the Cuttack hills, in the state of 
pisiform iron-ore, eartby-red. iron-ore, and 
ochrey-red iron-stone. 
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The principal riven i»e iba Mahanuddee, 
the Brahmunnee, and the Byturnee. There 
are many other utreams and torrents flowing 
from the mountains, all holding a course 
generally south-eastward, and falhng into the 
^y of Bengal, into the greater streams already 
described, or into the Chilka JhU or lake. 
This shallow but extensive piece of water 
stretches. In the southern part of the district, 
for about forty-two miles in length, from 
north-east to south-west, and sixteen in breadth, 
being for many miles divided from the sea 
mer^y by a strip of sand not more than 800 
yards in width. It communicates with the 
sea by a narrow channel, and its water is 
saline, yielding, by means of solar evaporation, 
large quantities of culinary salt. It abounds 
with excellent fish. Numerous islands abridge 
the extent of water-suriace ; and where these 
do not intervene, the water is shallow. The 
general depth is only four or five feet, the 
greatest does not exceed six, and the hdce is 
considered to be in the course of being rapidly 
filled up by the silt swept into it by the 
numerous torrents of which it is the reservoir. 

The climate, in general, in the low alluvial 
tract along the seashore, is characterized by 
great insaluhrity, resulting from the malaria of 
the swamps, which produces fevers and agues. 
The southern parts of the sescoast, however, 
in the vicinity of Pooree or Juggernath, and 
Kanarak or the Black Pagoda, having dry 
sandy soil, and during the greater part of the 
year being favoured with a brisk refreshing 
sea-breeze, enjoy a healthful climate, both in 
the hot and cold months, with a very bracing 
atmosphere during the latter ; but in the rainy 
season the wind sets from the land, and renders 
the climate both unpleasant and unhealthy, as 
in most parte of India. The coast has sume- 
timee been extensively inundated, in con- 
sequence of the level of the sea having been 
raised by violent hurricanes, of which one 
occurred in 1831, and another in the following 
year, when upwards of 20,000 human beings 
})eri8hed, and more than 50,000 head of cattle. 
Though the low tract along the coast is nearly 
devoid of timber-trees, they are numerous in 
the interior. The most important are the sal 
(Shorea robusta), which appears to be obtain- 
able of useful size in any required quantity ; 
the pryasal (Buchanania latifolia), the gamhar 
(Gmelina arborea), sisu (Dalbergia Sisu), the 
mango, the bur (Ficus indica), the pipal (Ficus 
religiosa), together with a vast variety of trees 
and shrubs, yielding drugs, d^s, and wild 
fruits relished by the natives, ^e woodlands 
also produce lac, wax, honey, and various kinds 
ot resins. In some parts of OuLtaok there are 
wild elephants, supposed not to be indigenous, 
but to have sprung from domesticated indi- 
viduals, which have escaped and relapsed into 
the wild state. Of other wild animals, there 
are the tiger, panther, leopard, hysana, bear, 
jackal, otter, wild dog, wild swine, yild hiiffiJn, 
deer, and antelope. There is also a gigantic 
bovine quadruped,— the gayal, larger th a n the 


bull, having hum horns ; and a large kind of 
antelope, called by the natives the gloranga, 
and resembling the nylgau (Antilope piota). 
There are also monkeys, the porcupine, and 
the ichneumon. BuflDtloes are the most valu- 
able domestic animals ; the others, which are 
kine, sheep, swine, and goats, being of 
diminutive breeds. The priucipal crops are 
rice, jowar (Holcus Sorghum), bajra (Holcus 
spicatus), raji (Eleusine coracana), oil-seeds, 
opium-poppy, tobacco, indigo, and cotton in 
small quantities. Some experimental attempts 
made to introduce improvement in the pro- 
duction of the last-named article &iled, and 
were consequently abandoned. The manuhio- 
tures are few and insignificant, being prin- 
cipally coarse cotton cloths, for the wear of 
the poor natives, a small quantity of fine 
muslins, and thick cotton quilts. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bkngal. The 
majority consists of Brahminists, not more 
than a tenth of the whole being Mussulmans. 
From Balasore rice is said to be exported in 
favourable seasons. Some other exports take 
place, but their value is very small ; and it 
appears that, during a period of five years, the 
imports greatly exceeded them. Cuttack is 
not one of the permanently settled districts, 
but a settlement has recently been effected for 
a term of years. Cuttack and Balasore, as 
well as Koordah, Pooree, and Kanarak, the 
principal towns, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The routes are — 1 . From north-east to 
south-west, from Calcutta, through the town 
of Cuttack to the Circars ; 2. from the town 
of Cuttack to Kamptee and Nagpore ; 8. from 
north to south, from the town of Cuttack to 
Pooree. 

Cuttack was among the latest of the Mabo- 
medan acquisitions in India. The decline of 
the ancient royal house of Orissa dates from 
the death, in 1524, of Itajah Pertab Eudra 
Deo, an event which the monarchy was not 
destined long to survive. Its down&Il maybe 
regarded as completed in 1592, when a lieu- 
teuant-governor arrived from the Mahomedan 
kingdom of Bengal to assume charge of the 
administration. From this time the provinoe 
appears to have formed part of the possessions 
of the ruler of Bengal till 1750, when it was 
invaded by the Mahrattas, and became tri- 
butary to the rajah of Nagpore. The cbout, 
or tribute, amounted to 40,000i. per annum. 
After the lapse of a few years, during which 
the resources of the country seem gradually to 
have decayed, difficulty was experienced in 
discharging the obligation ; whereupon the 
Bengal chief propos^ that he should be ab- 
solved from the ^ipulated payment, and that 
the rajah of Ni^pore should take possession of 
the territory, and undertake its management 
through his own officers. The proposal being 
acced^ to, the province of Cuttack, in 1760, 
passed to the Mahrattas. Under their ad- 
ministration it appears to have experienced the 
anarchy, and to have been subjected to the 
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rapacity^ which were the nn&illD^ charao- 1 There is only one gateway, and that in the 
terifltioa of their rule. During the Mahratta centre of the eastern &ce. It is narrow, and 


war of 1803, the occupation of Onttack formed 
of the Bristish plan of milita^ operatloDs. 
This service was performed by Colonel Har- 
court, who, having taken possession of Jugger- 
naut, proceeded to reduce the fort of Bara- 
buttee, situate about a mile from the town of 
Cuttack. Its capture took place on the 14th 
October, 1803, and the victory was followed 
by the entire submission of the province, 
Among the results of the conquest was the 
subjection to British supremacy of the group 
of native states known as the Cuttack Mebals. 
These are eighteen in number; viz. Angool, 
Autgur, Banky, Berumbah, Dhenkanaul, Hin- 
dole, Kundiapurra, Neelgur, Nursingpoor, 
Nya^r, Runpoor, Talchur, Tiggreah, Aut- 
mallik, Bead, Duspulla, Koonjerry, and Mo- 
hurbunge. In the aggregate they contain an 
area of 16,929 square miles, and a population 
of 761,805. Within this extensive tract the 
land fit for tillage bears a trifling proportion to 
the space occupied by rock and jungle, or 
covered by forests producing the finest timber. 
The sal-tree is j)articularly sought after, from 
the size it attains, e8]>ecially in the bill state of 
Duspulla, whence is procured the timber 
annually required for the car of Juggernaut. 
Many years since a British superintendent was 
appointed, with a view to establish such a 
control over the conduct of the rajahs as might 
prevent the commission of crimes and outrages. 
The abolition of suttee is one of the beneficial 
measures arising from this appointment. 

CUTTACK. — The principal place of a 
British district of the same name under the pre- 
sidency of Bengal. “ The extent, appearance, 
and population of the town,” says an observer, 
*'are not unsuitable to its rank as the capital 
of a large province. Its situation on a tongue 
of land or peninsula near the bifurcation of the 
Mahanuddee is commanding in a political and 
commercial point of view, ^ough these advan- 
tages have been in some degree counterbalanced 
by the outlay incurred in defending it by stone 
revetments from the encroachments of the 
rivers which wash two of its sides.” The 
fortifications are in a ruinous state, and their 
materials are fiist disappearing, the stones 
being carried away and used iu various public 
works, among others in the lighthouse at False 
Point, and in the macadamization of the can- 
tonment roads. This old fort, says a recent 
observer, “deviates little from a regular 
parallelogram, having its longest faces to the 
north and south, the river running parallel 
with the former, at a short distance from it. 
The walls were originally defended by high 
square bastion towers projecting at different 
distances ; the place could never at any time 
have offered much resistance, as the walls were 
barely five feet thick on the three land feces, 
which a six-pound shot could have perforated.” 
On the river feoe, however, they were not only 
of great height but of proportional thickness. 


between two square towers, like the others 
wide at the base, and decreasing towards their 
summit. The archway is of comparatively 
modem date, and is the work of the Mogul 
government of the province. There was an 
inner gateway, which was taken down to build 
the lighthouse with.” A broad deep moat 
faced with stone seems to have been greatly 
relied on by the natives for the defence of the 
place from hostile attack. On the British 
taking possession of the fort in 1803, this was 
drained, and numerons alligators which infested 
it, either destroyed or allowed to escape into 
the river. Within the fort is an old mosque, 
built by the former Mogul occupants. It has 
no architectural pretensions whatever. The 
town is straggling, and exhibits evident signs 
of decay. There are some very goofl houses of 
hewn stone and brick, but for the most part 
in very iodifferent repair, the poverty of the 
inhabitants preventing them from maintaining 
their habitations in decent condition. In the 
suburbs is the “ Kuddum Russool,” a Mussul- 
man building displaying neither grandeur nor 
elegance, but venerated from its containing 
some alleged sacred relics. The inclosure and 
the ground surrounding it are used as the 
common burial-place for the Moslem inhabit- 
ants ; and the guardian priests make a good 
harvest in unhealthy seasons, by the mortuary- 
fees exacted for each grave. The J ama Maqit, 
or great mosque, in the main street, is a very 
clumsy, inelegant building : it is used both as 
a school and a place of devotion. The Brah- 
minical temples are rude, ungraceful erections, 
and generally small. The only one of large 
dimensions, and which was commenced by a 
Mahratta governor, is unflnished. Very little 
trade now exists in Cuttack. It has manu- 
factures of brass cooking-vessels, and shoes, 
which constitute the staple commodities of the 
place. The soil of the vicinity is poor and 
sandy : rice of indifferent quality is the prin- 
cipal crop. The population is estimated at 
40,000. Distance from Madras, N.B , 635 
miles ; Nagpore, E., 440 ; Berhampore, in 
Ganjam, N.E., 108; Calcutta, S.W., 220. 
Lat 20“ 28', long. 86“ 65'. 

CUTTEREAH. — A town in the British 
district of Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
38 miles S.W, of Bhaugulpore. Lat, 24" 46', 
long. 86“ 39'. 

CUTTUB MINAR.— See Delhi. 

CUTWA, in the British district of Burdwan, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Berhampore to Burdwan. It is situate at the 
confluence of the river Hadjee with the Bha- 
grutb^e, the great western branch of the Ganges, 
and is on the right side of both the confluent 
streams. In a commercial point of view, its 
situation is advantageous, oommanding an easy 
communication by the course of the Bhagruttea 
and Ganges with the North-West Provinces, 
and also with Calcutta by the course oi the 
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BbAgruttee &nd Hoogly. Dista&oe H. from 
CSalcntte, by land 80 mile®, by water 120. 
Lak. 28“ SS', long. 88' 10'. 

D, 

DABLA. — A town in the Rajpoot atate of 
Oodeypooror Meywar, 98 milea N.E. from the 
town of Oodeypoor, and 65 miles S. from 
Ajmeer. lAt, 26” 41', long, 74” 49'. 

DABLING,— A village of Koonawar, in 
Kortbern India, situate in a belt of arable land 
near the left bank, of the Sutlej, and four miles 
from the confluence of its feeder the Hopoboo, 
and amidst groves of poplars and orchards of 
apricots. The opposite bank of the Sutlej 
presents a perpendicular section of 6,000 or 
7,000 feet of pure rock, 'The scantypopula- 
tion is, according to the description of Herbert, 
altogether of the Chinese Tartar typo. “The 
head man, a Lama, came to pay his respects to 
Us In a dress exactly similar to what is repre- 
Bented as the Chinese costume. His stockings 
were of woollen stuff sewed, and ought rather 
from their shape, or want of shape, to have 
l>een called ba^. His shoes were exactly 
Chinese, the soles having a spherical sliape. 
He wore also a Chinese skull-cap, but the 
other people in the village went bareheaded, 
and wore long tails plaited. They were all 
rather fair, particularly the women, who had a 
fine rosy colour. We were veiy much pleased 
with the appearance of the assembled village, 
and could hardly help thinking we had got on 
the high road to Pekin.” Notwithstanding 
that the elevation of Dabling is 9,400 feet 
above the sea, the reverberation of the sun’s 
rays from the rocks rising about it, caused, 
during the visit of Gerard, the heat to be so 
great, that the thermometer reached 109° in a 
tent. A mile to the east of Dabling, is another 
less village, called Doobling, the path between 
them being very rough, and rendered practi- 
cable by means of scaffolds or balconies fastened 
in some places against perpendicular faces of 
precipices. The vicinity is fertile, in com- 
parison with the sterility of the mountains 
rising on every side, ana produces walnuts, 
apricots (which, when dried, resemble prunes, 
and form an important article in the diet of the 
inhabitants), cherries of small size but fine 
flavour, deodars, and birches. Those villages 
are considered so connected, that they are 
always named together, under the appellation 
of Dabling ■ Doobling. Lat, 81° 46', long. 
78” 89'. 

DABXJNPOOR, in the jaghire of Jujhur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
near the eastern frontier, towards the British 
district of Delhi. Lat. 28° 28', long. 76° 43'. 

DABUR, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the Rajpoot town of Jevpore, and 28 miles W. 
el the former. Lat. 27” 8', long. 77° 39'. 


DABtTTA, in the British district of Budaon, 
lienb-goT. of the N.W. Provinces, a vills^ on 
the route frrom Allygurh to Moradaba^ 46 
miles S.W. of the latter place. Lat. 28° 21', 
long. 78° 28'. 

DACX3A. — A British district, named from its 
principal place, and situate within the limits 
of the presidency of Bengal. It is bounded on 
the north by the British district Mymunsing ; 
on the east by the British districts Tipperah 
and BuUoah ; on the south by the British 
district Baokergunge ; and on the west by 
the British district Deccan J elalpore, or Fur- 
reedpore. It lies betweet lat. 23° 12' — 24° 17', 
long. 90° 11' — 90° 68', and has an area of 1,960 
square miles. It is a level depressed tract, 
drained by numerous rivers, and by streams of 
inferior dimensions. In the north-western part 
of the district, however, and also in its eastern 
angle towards the Megna, are some small 
ridges, generally running from north to south, 
and having an elevation from twenty to fifty 
feet above the adjacent country. The southern 
division of the district is the most depressed, 
and being, in consequence, widely inundated 
during the periodical rains of closing summer 
and commencing autumn, is generally under 
rice-cultivation. Of the rivers, the Megna, or 
lower Brahmapootra, flowing from north-west 
to south-east, first touches on the district at its 
northern boundary at Agarasonda, and con- 
tinuing to hold a direction south-east for thirty 
miles, forms the eastern boundary as far as 
Byrub Bazar, where it turns to the south, and 
flowing in that direction forty-five miles, forms 
the boundary on the east side of Dacca, 
towards Tipperah and Eulloah, as far as Mois- 
kondi, where it leaves the district. At the 
point where it turns south, it receives on the 
left the GoraOutra, a considerable stream, and 
is thence termed the Megna ; fifty miles lower 
down, it, on the right aide, receives the Dulas- 
seree, a large offset of the Koonaie or Jabuna, 
and twenty-five miles lower down, on the same 
wide, the Kirty-Nassa, a large oflEset from the 
Ganges. It sends off and receives, right 
and left, many other watercourses of less im- 
poi-tance, and several small tributaries from 
the Tippei-ah hills. 

The year may be considered to be divided 
into th^ seasons — the hot, the rainy, and the 
cool. The first lasts from the beginning of 
March to the end of June, and is succeeded by 
the periodical rains, continuing until the early 
part of October, at the close of which the cool 
season commences, and lasts till the middle of 
February, when the weather gradually becomes 
wanner. During the cool season, ice ma^ be 
obtained by exposing water to the night air in 
shallow, wide earthen vessels. Generally the 
climate is characterized by moisture, resulting 
as well from the great amount of rain, as from 
evaporation from the several great rivers. Dar- 
ing the hot season, rickness is prevalent, and 
increases with the temperature. Daring the 
cool season, there are, with little intermission, 
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either fogs or hernTj dews. The mean annual 
temperature at noon is 79° ; the greatest annual 
&11 of rain has been found to be ninety-three 
inchoB, the least forly-sii, the mean seventy. 
Of wild animals, Daoca possesses the elephant, 
bofiEalo, tiger, b^r, and leopard. Of wild birds, 
there are the fishing-eagle, vulture, kite, argila 
or adjutant-bird, and cranes of various kinds. 
«'nie porpoise is common in the large rivers, 
which also harbour in great numbers the 
ghariyal, or sharp-beaked crocodile, and the 
magar, or blunt-beaked crocodile (alligator). 
Sn^es exist in great number and variety. 
Fish are abundant and excellent. The domestic 
animals are principally kine and buffidoes. Cul- 
tivation is partial and unskilful, so that the 
district does not supply its own consumption 
of grain, and that ^icle is imported in large 
quantities from the neighbouring districts. 
Feculent vegetables are abundant, but usually 
nut of kinds known in Europe. Sugar, betel- 
nut, hemp, indigo, and other plants yielding 
dye-stufb, are pranced in moderate quantities. 
Cotton was formerly produced In considerable 
qoantities, but its culture has been much 
limited since the maunfacture of fine muslins 
in the city of Dacca has ceased, the staple 
being too short for the manufacture of coarse 
strong fabrics, which alone are now made in 
the district. In the attempts recently made 
by the East-Iudia Company to introduce the 
American cotton, Dacca participated ; but the 
result was complete and total failure. The 
climate appears to be unsuitable for the pur- 
pose, and myriads of insects preying on the 
lants, destroyed the bolls and frustrated the 
opes of the cultivators. 

amount of population is given under the 
article Bengal. In the northern part of the 
district, are two tribes, denominated, the one 
Kunch, the other Raji^nsi, apparently of dif- 
ferent origin from the rest of the population ; 
more robust in physical type, and more daring 
and resolute in character. Excluding these, 
the Mussulmans are considered to ^ more 
numerous than the Brahminists, but not in a 
great degree. Education does not appear to bo 
greatly encouraged in Dacca, but the town has 
a government college in a prosperous state, of 
which some account will be found in the proper 

f >lace. Dacca, the locality of the civil estab- 
ishment and a military cantonment, Narain- 
ganj, and Islampoor, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. There are scarcely any roads in this 
district, in consequence of the facility afforded i 
by the several large rivers for communication 
by water, and the extreme difficulty of con- 
ducting roads across the numerous streams. 
There is a very indifferent route from south- 
west to north-east through Dacca, from Cal- 
cutta to Sylhet ; another from south to north, 
from Dacca to Nusseerabad, in the adjoining 
ffistriot of Mymensing. A superior road, pro- 
jected some years since, from the capital, was 
abandoned in consequence of the great diffi- 
culty in the way of its execution. At a recent 


perioi^ a line of steam ocunmunication waa 
established experimentally, between Calcutta 
and Dacca, but the result was unfavourable, 
the expense having greatly exceeded the re- 
ceipts. The &ilare wing attributed in some 
degree to the slowness with which the natives 
of Ben^ adopt new oustoms, it was resolved 
to continue the experiment, and to extend the 
line to Assam. It may be noticed that the 
projected line of the Easterii Bengal Railway 
Company will intersect this district. 

Under the Mahomedan rule, the afikirs of 
Dacca were administered by an officer ap- 
pointed by the nawaub of Bengal, and ao- 
countable to him for the revenues of the 
province. The establishment of the British 
authority, on the grant of the Dewanny in 
1765, of course put an end to the actual power 
of the subordinate governor, as well as to that 
of the chief; but an adequate provision waa 
made for the Dacca nawaub, and his successors 
continued stipendiaries of the British govern- 
ment until the year 1846, when the title and 
dignity became extinct by the death of the last 
possessor without heirs. The pecuniary allow- 
ances thereupon lapsed, but a small sura was 
allotted for the maintenance of the female con- 
nections and servants of the deceased nawaub. 

DACCA, a town, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, presidency 
of Bengal, is situate on the Burha Gunga, a 
considerable stream, communicating with the 
Dulivsseree, a large offset of the Koonaie or 
Jabuna. The Burha Gunga is, however, here 
about half a mile wide in the dry season, and 
still wider during the rainy season. The climate 
is considered go^, the heat being tempered by 
the cooling effect of the numerous rivers ; and 
as their currents are nither rapid, they pro- 
duce none of the deleterious results of stagnant 
water, or of water approaching to stagnancy. 
The city is four miles in length, and one and a 
quarter in breadth. It is at present a wide 
expanse of ruins, in many places oversown 
I with jungle, which, as well as the dilapidated 
buildings, is infest^ with numerous tigers, 
snakes, and other noxious creatures. “All its 
splendid buildings, the castle of its founder, 
Shah Jahangir, the noble mosque he built, the 
palaces of the ancient newaubs, the fiictories 
and churches of the Dutch, French, and Por- 
tuguese nations, are all sunk into ruin, and 
overgrown with jungle.” Though thus com- 
paratively desolate, its minarets, huge ruined 
i palaces, and other monuments of departed 
grandeur, give it an impressive and not nn- 
pleasing aspect, during the periodical rains of 
closing summer and autumn, when it stands 
alone above a wide, watery waste. At present, 
the works and places of public character are 
fitting only to be enumerated, not described. 
The city and suburbs are in a recent publioa- 
tion stated to possess ten bridges, thirteen 
ghats or landing-places, seven ferry-stations, 
twelve bazars, three public wells, a variety of 
buildings for fiscal and judicial purposes, a jaU 
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Mid jail-hospital, a Innatio aavlnin, and a native j 
hospital. Atnoog the notioeaole establishments 
is the elephant depdt, containing generally 
from two to three hundred of these animals. 
The religions edifices devoted to Christianity 
are St. Lomas’s Church, the Baptist Mission 
meeting-house, the Bomish, Araenian, and 
Greek churches. There are said to be a hun- 
dred and eighty Mussulman mosques, and a 
hundred and nineteen Brabminical temples. 
The English, Armenians, and Greeks, have 
cemeteries at this place. Here is a college 
subiect to the control of the government, but 
under the management of a local committee. 
The committee have a secretary, and for con- 
ducting the educational duties, there are, be- 
sides a head master, superintending thg whole 
establishment, thiee masters in the senior, and 
nine in the junior school department, of which 
latter six are natives. There is also a ver- 
nacular department, directed by two pundits ; 
and attached are a librarian and a writer. The 
Baptist Mission maintain a number of schools 
here. 

In 1850, the Court of Chancery pronounced 
its judgment in favour of the v^idity of the 
bequest contained in the will of the late Mr. 
Robert Mitford, for the benefit of the native 
inhabitants of Dacca, and the residue of the 
testator's estate, amounting to between eleven 
and twelve thousand pounds, has been ac- 
cordingly paid over to the government of 
Bengal, to be applied to charitable purposes 
within the city. 

Tlie manufactures of Dacca are at this time 
scarcely deserving of notice. A small quan- 
tity of coarse cotton, silk, and embroidered 
goods, constitutes the sum of them ; and even 
this scanty remnant of skilled industry is con- 
stantly and rapidly giving way before the com- 

e itition of British fabrics. The muslins of 
acca were formerly unrivalled for fineness and 
every desirable quality. The spinning of the 
very fine thread was carried on with wonder- 
ful nicety. The operation was performed with 
a fine steel spindle by young women, who 
could only work during the early part of the 
morning, while the dew was on the ground ; 
for such was the extreme tenuity of the fibre, 
that it would not bear manipulation after the 
snn had risen. The d&rners were so skilful, 
that they could remove an entire thread from 
a piece of muslin, and replace it by one of 
finer texture. TTie demand 'for those ex- 
tremely beautiful fabrics was principally for the 
supply of the roW wardrobe at Delhi, and 
has declined with the decay of that court. 
Such , muslin, from its wonderful fineness, was 
called abrawan, or “flowing water,” and shab- 
nam, “evening dew.” 'ne manufacture is 
now totally lost ; and though some time ago an 
order was sent from China for a small quantity 
of such muslin, at tlie rate of ten rupees, or ll. 
per square yard, no artisan could be found 
competent to execute it. 'The falling off of 
the general Dacca trade took place as far back 
as 1801, previously to which the yearly ad- 


vances made by the East- India Company and 
private traders for Dacca muslins, were esti- 
mated at upwards of twenty-five lacs of rupees 
(260,0001.). In 1807, the Company’s invest- 
ments had &llen to 59,5901., and the private 
trade to about 56,0201. In 1813, the private 
trade did not exceed 20,6951., and that of the 
Company was scarcely more considerable. In 
1817, the English commeroial residency was* 
altogether discontinued. The French and 
Dutch factories had been abandoned many 
years before. The extent of misery caused 
by the annihilation of the manufaotnre and 
trade of this once flourishing mart, is not 
readily to be conceived. The population is 
given under the article Bekoal. The civil 
establishment of the district of which this is 
the chief location, consists of a judge, a col- 
lector, and other European officers, with a doe 
proportion of subordinates. For military pur- 
poses, Dacca is within the Presidency division, 
and the immediate vicinity of the town was 
usually the station of a regiment of infantry 
and a detail of artillery. It had, however, been 
alleged, that the site of the cantonment was 
unhealthy, and in consequence remedial mea- 
sures were frt)m time to time adopted. 'These, 
however, failed in producing the desired result, 
and at the latter end of 1852, it was finally 
determined to abandon the cantonment. Dis- 
tance of the town from Furreedpore, E., 39 
mUes ; Berbampore, E., 138 ; Calcutta, N.E., 
150. Lat 23“ 43', long. 90“ 25'. 

DACCA JELALPOHE.— See Fobeid- 

POHE. 

DACHEN. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhira, 51 miles N. from Daijeeling, and 150 
miles N. from Dinajepore. Lat. 27^44', long. 
88“ 36'. 

DADANAIGPOLLIAM.~A town in My- 
sore, 48 miles N. from Bangalore, and 102 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13° 38', 
long. 77° 40'. 

DADECALLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Barasut, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 35 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 53, long. 
88“ 65'. 

DADNUH, in the district of Dadree, sub- 
ject to the native state of Jujhur, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town situate on the 
north-west frontier, towards Loharu, Lat, 
28“ 34', long. 75^ 67'. 

DADOOLA, — A village in Sinde, on the 
route from Shikarpoor to Subzulcote, and 40 
miles S. W. from the latter town. It is situate 
four miles from the left bank of the Indus, in 
a populous and well-cultivated country, and is 
supplied with water from three wellk Lat. 
28^ 2', long. 69° 14'. 

DADREE, in the British district of Boo- 
lundahuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Delhi to 
AJlygurh, 20 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 33', long. 77° 38'. 

DADREE. — A town, the principal place of 
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a dlvtnon of tlie same name, in the native 
state of Jujhur, within the terrlkn-ies subject 
to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
sitaate on the route from Hansee to Neemuch. 
Here is a large bazar, and supplies and water ' 
are plentiful. The road to the north, or 
towards Hansee, is sandy and heavy, but good 
southwards. Accoi-ding to De Cruz, the dis* 
triot of Dadree, which was originally con- 
ferred upon the nawaub of Bahadoorgurh for 
the support of troops, was retained by the 
Jujhur nawaub, who furnished the quota for 
whose maintenance the district had been 
granted ; but it appears from more recent in- 
formation, that the chief of Jujhur has restored 
the estate to the former grantee. Distance of 
the town from Hansee, S., 44 miles. Lat. 
28“ 32', long. 76“ 20'. 

DADUPOOR, in the Cis-Sutlej territory 
of Sirhind, a small town or village five miles 
from the right bank of the Jumna, and close 
to the Delhi Canal. Elevation above the sea 
between 900 and 1,000 feet. Distance N. of 
Delhi 88 miles. Lat. 30“ 12', long. 77“ 27'. 

DAICHOO, in the Rmpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on theroutefrom Pokhurn to Joud- 
pore, 28 miles S.E. of the former place. It is 
supplied with good water from four wells, 150 
feet deep. Lat. 26“ 47', long. 72“ 27'. 

DAIGLOOR. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 100 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 46 miles 8. from Nandair. 
liat. 18“ 82', long. 77“ 39'. 

DAILWOURA. — ^A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, four miles 
N.E. from Dlu, and 106 miles 8. from Rajkote. 
Lat. 20“ 46', long, 71“ 2'. 

DAJEEPOOR. — A town in the native terri- 
tory of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 30 
miles S.W. from Kolapoor, and 53 miles N.W. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 10“ 22', long. 74“. 

DAJEL. — A fort, town, and district of the 
Punjaub, on the route from Dera Ghazee 
Khan to Bhag, situatie among the mountains 
of Dajel and Hurroond, The town is a small 
but rather flourishing place, and important as 
commanding the communication through the 
Derajat to Catch Guudava and Beloochistan, 
by the Bolan Pass. Lat. 29“ 37', long. 70“ 19'. 

DAKHILO, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
left bank of the Hansoutee nullah, a torrent 
dry for a CTeat part of the year, but overflowing 
consiflerably during the rains. Lat. 28“ 27 , 
long. 76“ 37'. 

DAKIAT, in the native state of Gurhwal, 
a village at the southern extremity of the 
mountain bounding the fertile valley of Banal 
on the eastern side : it is close to the right 
bank of the Jumna. Lat. 30“ 49', long. 78“ 18'. 

DALAMOW, in the district of Banswara, 
in the territory of Oude, a city on the left 
bank of the Ganges, and presenting a striking 
appearance to those who navigate it. There 


are two large antique shiwalaa, or Hiodoe 
temples, on the bank of the Ganges, and 
an ancient flight of brick-built steps gives 
access to the river, for the purpose of the 
ritual ablutions of pUgnms, it being recognised 
as a holy place. There is besides a briok-built 
fort, with walls. Butter states its “popula- 
tion to bo 10,000, of whom 260 are Mussul- 
mans.” It is mentioned in the Ayeen Ak* 
be^ Distant 8. from Lucknow 60 miles, 
N.W. from Allahabad 68 miles, N.W. from 
Calcutta 663 miles. Lat. 26“ 4', long. 81“ 7'. 

DALKISSORE, — A river rising in the 
British district of Pachete, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, about lat. 23“ 30', long. 86“ 34', and, 
taking a sduth-easterly course, passes throu^ 
the districts Bancoora, Burdwan, and Hoogly, 
when, under the name of the Roopnerain, it 
forms the boundary of the districts Hidjellee 
and Hoogly, and fells into the river Hoogly 
at Diamond Harbour, in lat. 22“ 12', long. 
88“ 7'. Its total length of course is 170 miles. 
At Bancoora, fifty miles from its source, it is 
crossed by ford, on the route from Calcutta to 
Hazareebagb, and at Jahanabad, sixty-five 
miles lower down, it is crossed by the same 
route by means of ford. 

D ALL AH. — A town in the recently ac- 
quired British district of Pegu, 42 miles S.W. 
of Rangoon. Lat, 16° 21', long. 96“ 47'. 

DALLAS. — ^The name of one of the rivers 
forming the delta of the Ira wady. It flows 
past the town of Dallab, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal about lat. 16“ 8', long. 75“ 49'. 

DALPATPOOR, in the district of Pacham- 
rat, territory of Oude, a town on the right 
bank of the Ghagbra, seven miles S.E. of 
Faizabad, 82 E, of Lucknow. In 1837, Har- 
pal Singh, tbo zemindar or proprietor of the 
adjacent country, employed 500 men in build- 
ing a mud fort of considerable extent. Lat. 
26“ 44', long. 82“ 14'. 

DAMAKA. — A town in the British district 
of Camroop, in Lower Assam, 28 miles N.E. 
of Goalpara, Lat, 26“ 27', long, 90“ 50'. 

DAMAN. — A town on the coast of the 
Northern Concan, and belonging to the Por- 
tuguese, though included within the limits of 
the presidency of Bombay. It ia situate on 
the Damimgunga, or river of Daman, which 
rises in the Ghauts, about forty miles further 
east. The river has a bar at its mouth, having 
two feet water at low water spring tides, 
and eighteen or twenty feet inside. There is 
never less in common springs than three 
fathoms at high water on the bar, the rise of 
the tide being seventeen or eighteen feet. 
Outside the bar is a road, in which vessels may 
anchor iu eight fathoms of water. The town 
is fortified, and has a rampart with ten bas- 
tions and two gateways. There are nine 
Christian churches, and a fort called the Castle 
of St. Hieronymus. The surrounding country 
is fruitful and pleasant, except in ^e rainy 
season, when it ia extensively overflowei 
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During' ihe dry season, there ranain some 
shallow jhils or |>ondB, abounding in fibh and 
reptiles. The nver, admitting the tide, is 
brackish, and when the water left by the rain 
is evaporated, recourse is had to well^ the 
water of which, however, is also in some 
degree braddsh, and moreover, very unwhole- 
some, causing fevers and other formidable 
ailments. '‘Provisions and vegetables are 
cheap and plentiftil.” Daman is an excellent 
place for sn^l vessels to remain at during the 
8.W, monsoon, and for the purpose of repair, 
the country ^ing well stocked with ship- 
timber. Many ships of from 600 to 600 tons 
burthen have been built in this river. Daman, 
described as “a town great and strong,” was 
sacked and burned by the Portuguese iu 1681. 
It was BubBe<mentIy rebuilt, and in 1558 was 
taken by the Portuguese, who converted the 
mosque into a Christian church. The place 
tqipeara from that time to have remained one 
of their possessions. The district of which the 
town is the principal place is about ten miles 
in len^b from north to south, and five in 
breadth. Distance of the town of Daman from 
Bombay, N., 101 miles. Lat. 20° 24', long. 
72° 53'. 

DA2HAJ^, or THE BOEDER, so called 
because it stretches between the Suliman 
Mountains and the Indus. The tract for- 
merly constituted a portion of Runjeet Singh’s 
kingdom of Lahore, and is now annexed to the 
British province of the Ponjaub. \Vhere not 
under the influence of irrigation, it in general 
resents the appearance of a plain of smooth 
ard clay, bare of grass, but sprinkled with 
dwai-fish bushes, tamarisks, and occasionally 
trees of larger size, but seldom exceeding the 
height of twenty feet, the soil or climate being 
unfavourable to tbeir further growth. In place 
of the clay, the surfiice in some places consists 
of a loose and irreclaimable sand. The clay 
appears to be deposited by the waters either 
of the Indus or of the numerous small rivers 
which, during the season of the melting of the 
snow, stream down from the mountains, and 
add to the inundation. Where duly ii-rigated, 
the clay is very productive, and few countries 
are more fertile than the Derajat, or that part 
of the plain which extends along the western 
bank of the Indus. The Derajat, so called 
from the three towns, Dera Ismael Klinn, Dera 
Fati Khan, and Dera Ghtizee Khan, abounds 
in towns and good villages. In summer, the 
heat in the Daman is intense, and the produc- 
tions in a great measure resemble those of 
India. The Daman is 300 miles long, from the 
Kala or Salt Range on the north, to the con- 
fines of Sinde on the south, and fias an average 
breadth of about sixty miles. Lat. 28° 40' to 
83° 20', long. 69° 30' to 71° 20'. 

DAMDAM A A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Kotab, 78 miles N.E. from Neemuch, and 
11 miles 8. from Kotah. Lat. 26°, long. 76° 66'. 

DAMMOODAH. — A river rising in the 
Britub district of Ramgurh, lieut.-gov. of 


Bengal, about lat. 23 ° 66 ', long. 84 ° 63 '. It 
takes a south-easterly dir^ion through the 
British districts Ramgurh and Pacheet, into 
those of Bancoora and Burdwan, and twelve 
miles below the principal town of the last- 
named district, and in lat. 28 ° 6 ', long. 
88° 1', it turns nearly dne south, a direction 
which it holds for the remainder of its course 
through the British districts Burdwan and 
Hoogly, until its fall into the river Hoogly on 
the right side, in lat. 22° 18', long. 88° 7' ; its 
total length of coarse being 860 miles. Its 
feeders are numerous, the most important 
being the Barracbur, a considerable torrent, 
fEdling into it on the left side, in lat, 28° 40',. 
long. 86° 61'. On the route ^m Calcutta to 
Hazareebagh, it is crossed by means of a ferry, 
fifty miles above its mouth. At Raneegunj, 
eighty-five miles higher up, and in lat. 23° 35', 
long. 87° 8', the bed of the stream is described 
by Jacquemont as 500 yards wide, fordable, 
with a rapid current, and limpid water, about 
one foot deep in the middle of December, or 
during the dry season. At Gomeah, ninety 
miles higher up the stream, the same traveller 
states the bed to be 250 yards wide, and free 
from obstructions, with a slender stream of 
very fine water. The valley of the Dammoodah, 
which is about to be traversed hy the railway 
from Calcutta, is knowu to abound in coal and 
iron ; and, indeed, the only doubt as to the 
practicability of nianufacturiug malleable iron 
in the district, arises from the absence of lime- 
stone for the reduction of the ore into metal. 
Limestone, however, may be imported from 
Sylhet and other places ; and it has been esti- 
mated by competent authority, that, assuming 
the cost of railway bars at lOZ. per ton, bar- 
iron may be manufactured in the Dammoodah 
valley at least twenty per cent, lower than it 
could be imported from England. 

DAMUK. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 26 miles S.E. from Om- 
raouttee, and 85 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, 
Lat. 20° 30', long. 78° T. 

DAMUNGADM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 29 miles S.E. from 
Omraouttee, and 66 miles S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 45', long. 78° 14'. 

DAMUNGUNGA. — A river rising on the 
western slope of the Syadree range of moun- 
tains, in lat. 20° 11', long. 73° 42', and, flowing 
in a westerly direction through the native state 
of Peint, and dividing the British coUectoratea 
of Surat and Tannah, intersects the Portu- 
guese territoiy of Damaun, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea m lat. 20“ 23', long. 72° 62'. 

DANA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 158 miles N.W. from Khatmandoo, 
aucf 148 miles N.E. from Oude. Lat. 28° 47', 
long. 83° 8'. 

DANAYAKK^N KOTTEI.~A town in 
the British district of Coimbatore, presidency 
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of Madras, 30 miles N. of Coimbatore. Lat. 
IV 26', long. 77“ r. 

DANDEKAS.— See DantiwabA. 

DANDERPHUL. — A town in the British 
enb-oolleotorate of Nassiok, presidency of 
Bombay, 89 miles S.E. of Nassiok. Lat. 
19“ 83', long. 74“ 7'. 

DANDYAUW. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 94 miles S.E. from Almora^ and 36 
miles S.W. &om Jemlah. Lat. 29“ 8', long, 
81“ 10'. 

DANGAUR. — A town in the native state 
of Sirgoojah, 27 miles S.W. from Sirgoojah, 
and 33 miles N.W. from Odeipoor. Lat. 
22“ 60', long. 82“ 68'. 

DANGKHAR. — A town in the British 
district of Spiti, in the district of the Julinder 
Dooab, one of the divisions of the Punjab, 
92 miles N.E. of Simla. Lat. 32“ 6', long. 
78“ 16'. 

DANGTTRTHTJL. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 86 miles S. from Jeypoor, 
and 16 miles N. from Tonk. I>at. 26“ 23', 
long. 75“ 66'. 

DANOO. — A town in the British district of 
Tannab, presidency of Bombay, 69 miles N. of 
Bombay. Lat. 19“ 67', long, 72“ 48'. 

DANPOOR, in the British district of Ali- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the northern boundary of the 
district. It is 65 miles S.E, of Delhi. Lat. 
28“ 7', long. 78“ 6'. 

DANPOOR, in the British district of Boo* 
lundshuhr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurb to that of Moradabad, and 22 miles 
N. of the former. It has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water. Lat. 28“ 11', long. 
78“ 16'. 

DANTIWARA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from the town 
of Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and 21 miles 
E. of the former. It contains 100 houses and 
five shops. Lat. 26“ 16', long, 73“ 30'. 

DANTOON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21“ 67', long. 
87“ 20'. 

DANTROEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Serohee, 22 miles S.W. from Seronee, 
and 78 miles W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24“ 49', 
long. 72“ 85'. 

DAODPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Sultan- 

? oor cantonment, 12 miles W, of the latter, 
t has a small bazar, and is well supplied with 
water, Lat. 26“ 18', long. 81“ 67'. 

DAOOD KAYL^ in the Sind Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on an 
ofi^t of the river Indus, six miles S. of the 
town of Kala Bagb. Lat. 82“ 61', long. 71“ 36'. 

DAOODNUGUR, in the British district 
Behar, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 


right bunk of the river Bon, navigable up to 
this place from its confluence with the Ganges, 
a distance of forty-five miles. Smne of the 
streets are straight and wide, but the greater 
number mere wretched lanes. Here is a sjuk* 
ciouB well-built serae, or public lodging-house, 
surrounded by a rampart of brick, with battle* 
roents and loopholes, and probably intended 
for a stronghold of the former government. 
There is another extensive serae, inclosed and 
secured by gates. The number of houses, 
including Al^udgunj, has been computed at 
about 2,000 ; and, admitting the usual ratio of 
inmates to houses, the population appears to be 
about 10,000. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and has manufru:tures of setringis, or 
coarse cotton carpets, blankets, and cotton 
fabrics of various sorts. The town is 42 miles 
N.W. of Gya, 60 S.W. of Patna, 89 E. of 
Benares, Lat. 26“ 3', long. 84“ 27'. 

DAORALAH. — See Doubala. 

DAPOOLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnagheny, presidency of Bombay, 
65 miles N. of Rutnagherry, Lat. 17“ 48', 
long. 73“ 16'. 

DAPOOREE. — A town situate on the left 
bank of the Moota river, a feeder of the 
Bema, in the British district of Poonah, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, four miles N. of Poonah, 
The town contains a residence for the use of 
the governor of Bombay, and in its vicinity 
are the Botanical Gardens, maintained by the 
government. Lat. 18“ 32', long. 78“ 51'. 

DARAGUNJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Jaunpore, and communicating ly 
ferry with the former, of which it may be oon- 
; sidered in some measxore a suburb. 'Ihe Gan- 
ges, on the left bauk of which it is situate, has 
here a bed a mile wide, the stream, in the dry 
season occupying only a third of that space, 
the remainder being moist sand and mud, over 
which the road is difficult. It is a place of 
some importance. Lat. 25“ 27', long. 81° 57'. 

DARAMANY GHAT. — See Ambkait- 

HULLY. 

DARANAGTJR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to the town 
of Futtehpoor, 40 miles S.E. of the latter 
place. Supplies and water are abundant. 
The road to the south-east, towards Allahabad, 
is heavy, but that to the north-west, or towards 
Futtehpoor, is good. The surrounding country 
is level and well cultivated. Lat. 26“ 41', 
long. 81“ 25'. 

DAEANUGUR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Muza- 
femugur, and 40 miles S.E. of the latter place. 
It is situate on the left bank of the G^ges, 
in a level, well-cultivated oouutiy, and has a 
bazar. The road in this part of the route is 
sandy, and bad for wheeled carriages. Distant 
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N.W. from CalofuUa 944 milee. Lat. 29“ 17', 
long. 78“ 11'. 

DABAPOORj in the Punjab, a small village 
about a mile from the right or west bank of 
the Jhelum. CSlose to it are extensive ruins, 
eaUed Oodenuggur, -which Bumes supposes to 
be those of Nicsea, built by Alexander to com- 
inemorate his victory on this spot over Poms. 
Lat. 32“ 46', long. 7S“ 36'. 

DABAPOORAM, in the British district of 
Coimbatore, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate about half a mile from the left bank 
of the river Amrawati, in an elevated open 
country. The streets are wide, and the houses 
in general well built Here is a large mud 
fort, formerly of considerable importance 
during tbe wars between the British and thej 
rulers of Mysore, but now in ruins. Buoha- ' 
nan, after mentioning the fort, gives tbe fol- 
lowing curious statement; — “The command- 
ant, according to the report of the natives, 
agreed to surrender the place to Ck>l. Fullarton. 

howler, he wished to make an appearance 
of resistance, some pioneers were sent into 
file ditch to undermine the wall, which they did 
very coolly, while over their heads tbe garrison 
kept up a tremendous fire. When tbe passage 
was open, the firing ceased, and our troops 
valkeo in quietly, without any injury being 
done on either side.” Distance from the town 
of Coimbatore, 8.E., 42 miles ; Madras, S.W., 
260. Lat. 10“ 46', long. 77“ 36'. 

DARBARBA, in the Punjaub, a large 
fortress of the Daman. It is situate 12 milee 
K.W. of Tak, and at the mouth of a pass into 
the Suliman Mountains. Its walls are very 
lofty, but it does not appear to be otherwise of 
importance, and it is situate in a very barren 
and secluded country, I^at. 32“ 35', long. 
70 “ 20 '. 

DARBEE. ^ A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the native state of Bhotan, 60 miles 
£. from DaneeUng, and 105 miles N. from 
Rungpore. Lat. 27“ 32', long. 89° 18'. 

DAEBUNG, or ROOSHKATONG, in 
Bussahir, a river of Eoonawur. It rises in 
about lat. 31° 67', long. 78“ 25', on the south- 
westeni declivity of the stupendous range of 
Damuk Shu, bounding that territory on the 
side of Ladakh. Gerard estimates the eleva- 
tion of its source at about 16,000 feet above 
the sea. The scene, as described by him, is 
one of terrific desolation. After a total course 
of about twenty-seven miles, it falls into the 
Sutlej, in lat. 81“ 43', long. 78“ 36'. 

DAEICEEE. — town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20“ 4, long. 
86“ 18'. 

DARISHE. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 30 miles 
N.W. of Ongole. Lat. 16“ 48', long, 79“ 44'. 

DARJEELING, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a sana- 
tanam for troops located within tbe military 


division of Cawnpore, Allahabad, Dinapore, 
and Benares. It is situate “ on the sou^em 
side of a great hollow or basin, being that of 
the Run^eet River, which falls into the Teesta 
a few nules east of the place. To the north, 
the view is open, and e:^ibit8 tbe usual suc- 
cession of range beyond range, all irregularly 
ramifying in every direction, and in appa- 
rently inextricable confusion : it terminates in 
the Snowy Range. To the westward, the 
view is confined by a lofty range at the dis- 
tance of about ten miles ; to the eastward, 
appears the valley of the Teesta ; and on each 
side of it is tbe confused assemblage of moun- 
tain-ridges, as to the north ; to the south, 
Darjeeling has the Binchul Peak, elevated 
about 9,000 feet, and the Gurdun-Kuttur range, 
which is a ramification of it. These mountains 
are completely clothed with forest from the top 
to the very bottom.” In regard to natural 
scenery, the country round Darieeling is de- 
scribed as inferior to that of Landonr and 
Mussooree, but as contrasting favourably with 
that of Almora. In one respect, however, it 
has an advantage even over the former places, 
commanding as it does the most magnificent 
view which can probably be obtained of the 
Snowy Range, distant about sixty miles, in 
which, eminently conspicuous, appears the 
Kunching Jinga, rising 27,000 feet above the 
sea. Dr. Hooker, when on a botanical mission 
to this region, thus describes his first impres- 
sioD of the scene: — “Early next morning I 
caught my first view, and I literally held my 
breath in awe and admiration. Sir or seven 
successive ranges of forest-clad mountains as 
high as that whereon I stood (8,000 feet), inter- 
vened between me and the dazzling-white pile 
of snow-clad mountains, among which the 
giant peak of Kinchin-junga rose 20,000 feet 
above the lofty point from which I gazed. 
Owing to the clearness of the atmosphere, the 
snow appeared to my fancy but a few miles off, 
and the loftiest mountain at only a day’s jour- 
ney. The heavenward outline was projected 
against a pale-blue sky, while little detached 
patches of mist clung here and there to the 
highest peaks, and were tinged golden-yellow 
or ro^-red by the rising sun.” Gneiss is the 
principal formation of the rock at Darjeeling ; 
slate occurs on the banks of the Runjeet River ; 
at the foot of the hills, iron-ore abounds ; and 
traces of copper are said to have been dis- 
covered. 

The advantages possessed by Daijeeling, as 
the site for a sanatarium, in the sidubrity of 
its climate and facility of access from the phuns 
of Bengal, induced the British government, in 
1836, to open a negotiation with the rajah of 
Sikkim, for its cession, in return for an equi- 
valent in land or money. The rajah consented 
to an unconditional and gratuitous transfer. 
Several years afterwards, however, a grant of 
3,000 rupees per annum was made to the 
rajah, as compensation for the cession, which 
sum at a later period was doubled. A sana- 
tarium for Europeans has been establiahedt, 
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aod its results, as exhibited In official medical I oulty of access to their fiistneea. It was a 


reports, are considered aatisfactoiy. The difl- 
triot of which Daijeeling is the principal place, 
was enlarged in 1850, by the annexation of a 
further portion of the temtory of Sikkim. 
The sequestration of this tract, yielding a 
revenue of 26,037 rupees, took place in con- 
sequence of outrages committed by the rajah 
against British subjects, a course of conduct 
which at the same time exposed him to the 
forfeiture of the annual payment which had 
been granted as compensation for Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27“ 2', long. 88“ 19'. 

DAEMAPXJR. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles N. of Salem. Lat. 12“ 9', long. 78“ 14'. 

DAEMOODAR. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 190 miles W. from Khatman- 
doo, and 103 miles N. from Oude. Lat. 
28“ 17', long, 82“ 19'. 

DARRAH. — A town in the British district 
of Bhaugulpore, lieu t. -gov, of Bengal, 50 
miles S.W. of Bj)jtnahal, Lat. 24“ 45, long. 
87“ 5'. 

DARROOR. — A town iri Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 186 miles N.W. fi om 
Hyderabad, and 72 miles S. from Jaulnah. 
Lat. 18“ 50', long. 76“ 11'. 

DARSHANGANJ, in the district of Pa- 
cliamrat, territory of Oude, a town near the 
right bank of the river Ghaghra, five miles 
S.E. of Paizabad. It was built by Darsban 
Singh, a freebooter, the brother of an adven- 
turer originally a trooper in the Company’s 
Bervice,*but raised to the station of zemindar, 
or feoflfee, by the favour of Saadat Ali Khan, 
formerly nawaub vizier. It is rather a thriving 
place, several merchants of considerable pro- 1 
perty residing there. Distant E. from Luck- 
now 80 miles. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 82“ 12'. 

DASNUH, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, P*rovinoe8, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, situate on the route from Delhi to 
Ghurmukteesur, and 18 miles E. of the former. 
Elevation above the sea 821 feet. Lat. 28“ 41', 
long. 77“ 36'. 

DASOREE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore orMarwar, 79 miles N. from Joud- 

E >re, and 60 miles S.W, from Beekaneer. 
at. 27“ 25', long. 72“ 66'. 

DASPORE. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 miles 
N.E. of Midnapore. Lat. 22^ 87', long. 
87“ 60'. 

DATCHAPULLY. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
62 miles N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 16“ 87', 
long. 79“ 48', 

DATMER, in native Gurwhal, a village on 
the left bank of the Supin or Tonse. Tlie 
village is inhabited by savage and lawless ban- 
ditti, who practise their misdeeds with much 
impunity, in consequence of the extreme diffi- 
2 K 


HeoondaTy station in the great trigonometrical 
survey of the Himalaya. Elevation aboye the 
sea 8,364 feet. Lat. 31“ 5', long. 78“ 20'. 

DATREE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawab, and 29 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27“ 5', long. 78“ 42'. 

DAUDPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Calabandy, one of the hill zemindarries of 
Orissa, 90 miles W. from Goomsoor, and 20 
miles N.E. from Joonnagudda. Lat, 19“ 69', 
long. 83“ 19'. 

DAEKORE — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles 
E. of Kaira. Lat. 22“ 42', long. 73® 10'. 

DAUMNUGGUR, in the peninsula of Kat- 
tywar, province of Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town on a river which, fifty miles 
to the eastward, falls into the Gulf of Cambay. 
The surrounding country is well watered and 
fertile, producing abundant crops of fine grain, 
sugar-cane, and cotton. It is fortified, and 
belongs to the Guicowar, and received its name 
from Damoji, one of the family. Distance 
from Ahraedabad, S.W., 120 miles ; Baroda^ 
S.W., 120 ; Surat, N.W., 98 ; Bombay, N.W., 
208. Lat. 21“ 40', long. 71“ 30'. 

DAUNABAD, in the Reeohna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on a feeder 
of the river Ravee, 60 miles S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 7', long. 73“ 21'.* 

DAUNDIAKHERA, in the district of 
Bainswara, territory of Oude, a town on the 
left bank of the Ganges, 60 miles S. of Luck- 
now, 30 S.E. of Cawnpore. Butter estimates 
the population at between 8,000 and 9,000, of 
whom 250 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 10', long. 
80“ 42'. 

DAUNG, THE. — A tract of country so 
called, situate within the limits of the presi- 
dency of Bombay, and comprising several petty 
native states, tributary to a chief styled the 
rajah of Daung. It is bounded on the north- 
west by the. petty state of Wursavee ; on the 
north-east and east by Candeish and the sub- 
coil ectorate of Nassick:; on the south by the 
native state of Peint ; and on tlie west by that 
of Raunsda. It extends from lat. 20“ 22' to 
21“ 5', and from long. 73° 28' to 73“ 52'. _ Its 
length from north to south is fifty-two miles, 
and its breadth twenty-eight, comprehending 
an area of 9.50 s(]uare miles, with a population 
of 70,300. The country abounds in teak forests, 
which are rented by the British government 
of the Daung chiefs, who usually refer to the 
British representative any points of dispute 
among themselves. 

DAUNTA, in the Myhee Cannta division 
of Guzerat, or the dominions of the Gnicowar, 
a town, the chief place of the petty native 
territory of the same name, situate 48 miles 
E. of Deesa, and 139 miles N. of Baroda. The 
teiritory of Daunta is subject to the supre- 
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mncy of tbe Fajpoot glAta of Edur, and, more- 
over, p&js tribute to the Guicowar. In 1820, 
tbe Bana agreed to cede a fixed proportiou of j 
his revenues to the state of Fahlunpore, but 
the obligation was sabsequently commuted for 
an annud payment of hOO rupees, and the 
district is now released from sequestration. 
The town of Daunta is in lat, 24^ 12', long. 
72“ 50'. 

DAUSAN. — See Dbesaun. 


abundantly snppMed with water from wells. 
Lat 26“ 10'. long. 82“ S'. 

DEARY.— A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi> 
nions of the Nizam, 17 miles S.E. from EUioh* 
poor, and 13 miles N. from Omraouttee. Lat. 
21“, long. 77“ 44'. 

DEATPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malda, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
N.W. of Malda. Lat 25“ 12', long. 87“ 62'. 


DAYADANAPXJTTY.— A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 88 miles N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10“ 8', 
ong. 77“ 43'. 

DAVAGOODOO. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 12 
miles S.W. of Ongole. Lat. 16“ 20', long. 80“. 

DAVANKONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellaiy, presidency of Madras, 62 
miles N.E. of Bell^. Lat 16° 33', long, 
77“ 37'. 

DAVAROY DROOG. — A town in My- 
sore, 76 miles N.E. from Seringapatara, and 
89 miles N.W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13" 22', 
long. 77" 16'. 

DAVERCONDA, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town on a hill, near the 
left or northern side of a feeder of the river 
Pedaaag, one of tbe tribntaries of the Goda- 
very. It is supplied with water from a tank 
of considerable size, situate on its west side. 
The extensive district of Daverconda, on the 
south side of the town, is named from it. Dis- 
tant from tbe city of Hyderabad, S., 62 miles. 
Lat. 16“ 42', long. 78“ 69'. 

DAYERHULLY. — A town in Mysore, 
68 miles N.E, from Bedenore, and 126 miles 
N. from Seringapatara. Lat, 14“ 6', long. 
76“ 2'. 

DAVIPOOR, in the British district of Mo- 
mdabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tbe route from the town of Morada- 
had to Alraora, and 12 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 59', long. 78“ 64'. 

DAVTJLGHAUT. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 70 miles N.E. 
from Aumngabad, and 100 miles S.W. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat, 20“ 30', long. 76“ 11'. 

DAWLTJTWALLUH, in the Damaun divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 80 miles 
N.W. of Dera Ghazee Khan, 60 miles S.W. of 
tbe town of Dera Ismael Kban. Lat. 31“ 10', 
long. 70“ 20^. 

DEAGANJ, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawah, and 46 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ S', long. 78“ 46', 

DEAMAH, in tbe district of Snltanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town on the route from 
Peitabgurh to Sultanpoor cantonment, 18 miles 
S.W, of the latter. It has a bazar^ and is 


DEBEEPOORA.— See Davipoob. 

DEBRA. — A town in the British district of 
Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 16 miles E. 
of Midnapoor. Lat. 22“ 23', long. 87“ 39'. " 

DEBHR. — A oonsidemble lake in the Ra^’- 
poot terriUiry of Oodeypoor or Mey war : it is 
about nine miles in length by five m breadth, 
and is fed by several streains flowing from the 
northward. On its southern side it has an 
outlet by a stream flowing into theMhye river. 
Distant S.E. from Oodeypoor 80 miles. Lat, 
24“ 12', long. 74“ 4'. 

DEBUEA, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town 
on the left bank of the river Raptee, 51 miles 
N.W. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 27“ 17', long, 
82“ 68'. 

DECCAN, in its usual acceptation, implies 
the tract of country in Southern India, situate 
between the Nerbudda and the Eistna rivers. 
Properly speakii^, however, it includes the 
whole of the territory lying south of the Vin- 
dhya Mountains, which sepaiate it from Hin- 
dostan on the north. Taken in its latter ex- 
tent, it comprehends the valley of the Ner- 
budda, and the narrow tract of lowland forming 
a belt round the coast of the Peninsula ; and 
it occupies, in addition thereto, the vast ex- 
panse of ti-iangular table-land, which, resting 
on each side upon the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts, is supported at its base by the sub- 
Vindhyan range, termed the Sautpoora Moun- 
tains. The seaward fiice of the table-land on 
the west, towards tbe Concans, though abrupt, 
is not precipitous, but consists of a sucoession 
of terraces or steps. In their northern section, 
the Ghauts, on this side of the Peninsula, 
attain an elevation seldom exceeding 8,000 
feet ; advancing southward, the range increases 
in height, Bonasson Hill being 7,000 feet above 
the level of the sea, and the pe^ of Dodapet, in 
the Neilgherries, having an elevation of 8,700. 
Near Cape Comorin, in the extreme south, and 
at the point of convergence with the range 
fiSom the opposite coast, the Western Ghants 
terminate abruptly in a peak about 2,000 feet 
above the sea. Their average elevation may 
be stated at about 4,000 feet. From the point 
of oonvergenoe, the Eastern Ghants take a 
northerly direction. These last-mentioned 
mountains, at their southern extremity, may 
be characterized rather as detached groups and 
clusters of hills appearing at intervals, than 
as a r^alar range. About lat. 11° 40', they 
assume the character of a continuous chain, 
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and, running along the coast of Coronaaodel in 
a direction a little north-weet of the ciiy of 
Madras, form a junction at Naggery, in lat. 
13° 20', with the main ridge, which crosses the 
Feninsuta in a south-west direction, to the 
Neilgherries. Thence the Eastern Ghauts con- 
tinue a northerly course, and terminate in 
about the same latitude as their counterpart 
of the opposite coast. Here uniting with the 
Vindhya zone, which crosses the continent from 
east to west, they constitute one side of the 
triangle upon which rests the table-land of the 
Deccan. In regularity and grandeur, the 
Eastern Ghants l^r no comparison with those 
of Western India ; their average elevation does 
not exceed 1,500 feet. The intermediate table- 
land has consequently a gradual slope to the 
eastward, as indicated by the drainage of the 
conntry in that direction. All the principal 
rivers, — the Godavery, Canverj, Kistna, and 
Pennaur, though deriving their sources from 
the base of the Western Ghauts, find their way 
into the Bay of Bengal through fissures in the 
Eastern Ghauts. According to Captain New- 
bold, " the mean elevation of the table-land 
around Bangalore and Nundidroog above the 
sea is 8,000 feet ; northerly, towards Hydera- 
bad, it sinks to 1,800 feet ; and a little south 
of ;^ngalore, it falls, by rather abrupt steps, 
to the level of the plains of Salem, viz. 1,400 
feet ; whence to Cape Comorin the mean height 
of the country is about 400 feet. The average 
height of the low country between the Ghauts 
and the sea, on both the coasts of Coromandel 
and Malabar, may be roughly estimated at 
200 feet, rising at the base of the mountains to 
800 feet.” On the Coromandel side, the slope 
to the sea is gentle, exhibiting the alluvial 
deposits borne down from the higher portions 
of the table-land ; while that of Malabar is 
marked by a succession of irregular hilly spurs 
from the Ghauts, descending to the sea in 
abrupt cliffs. The central part of the Deccan 
is composed of waving downs, which, at one 
time, present for hundreds of miles one un- 
broken sheet of green harvests ; but, in the 
hot season, bear the appearance of a desert, 
naked and brown, without a tree or shrub to 
relieve its gloomy sameness. 

A general outline of the geology of the 
Deccan is all that the limits of this article will 
permit to be sketched, A writer, already 
quoted, observes, “ Hypogene schists, pene- 
trated and broken up by prodigious outbursts 
of plutonic and trappean rocks, occupy by far 
the greater portion of the superficies of South- 
ern India. They constitute the great bulk of 
the Western G^uts, from between the lati- 
tudes of 16° and 17“ to Cape Comorin, and 
from the base of the Eastern Ghauts, from 
beyond the north limit of the Peninsula, to 
their deflection at Naggery, in lat. 13° 20'. 
They are partially capp^ and fringed in the 
Western Ghauts by laterite, and in the Eastern 
Ghants by sandstone, lim^tone, and laterite. 
From Naggery to Cape Comorin, they form, 
with few exceptions, the basis of the plains of 


the Carnatic, Aroot, the valley of Seringa- 
patam, Salem, Triohinopoly, Coimbatore, 
jore, Madras, Tinnevelly, and Travancore ; and, 
intimately associate with granite, the prin- 
cipal bills and ranges on the low lands south of 
the Salem Break and valley of the Cauvery. 
North of this valley, and above the break, they 
form the basis of the table-lands of Mysore, the 
Baramahal, Bellary district, part of Hyderabad, 
and the Southern Mahratta country ; and pre- 
sent a ground-work on which will be sketched 
out, as aocuratelpr as the present imperfect 
state of information will permit, the circum- 
scribed areas occupied by more recent aqueous 
strata. Towards the north-west flank of our 
area, almost in a line drawn diagonally across 
the Peninsula from Nagpore, by Beejapore, to 
the western coast, the nypogene and plntonio 
rocks disappear, emerging only occasionally 
under one of the largest continuous sheets of 
trap in the world.” Compared, then, with 
some other countries, the geology of Southern 
India is clear and distinct in its principal 
features. It has been ascertained, partly from 
observation, and partly by means of specimens 
obtained from various sections of the country, 
that the entire basis of the Peninsula, and its 
principal elevations, are composed wholly of 
granite. Overlying the granitic floor, are the 
stratified hypogene rocks, the usual order of 
superposition being gneiss resting immediately 
on the granite, followed by mica and horn- 
blende schists, the two latter supporting clay- 
slate, statuary marble, &o. These roc^ are 
wholly destitute of organic remains ; for, 
although of aqueous origin, as attested by their 
stratified character, the sedimentary deposit 
has subsequently become crystallized by the 
effect of subterranean heat, and hence they are 
grouped by geologists in the metamor^bic class. 
Ascending in the series, we next arrive at the 
fossiliferous strata. Here, in the order of super- 
position, limestone is the lowest, followed by 
varieties of clay and sand rocks. From various 
circumstances, arising chiefly from the piaucity 
of the imbedded fossils, and from the failure of 
discovering among them the distinguishing 
genera, these varieties have not hitherto ad- 
mitted of a detailed classification. These sedi- 
mentary rocks are overlaid by the tmp forma- 
tion, a volcanic product, fused by subterranean 
heat, and projected to the earth’s surface, 
where it occasionally assumes a columnar form, 
but more usually may be traced in extensive 
sheets, covering a vast tract of country. Two 
rocks, of aqueous origin, peculiar to ^uthem 
India, are met with, capping trap and all other 
rocks, without reference to sige or composition. 
'These are laterite and legur. The former con- 
sists of an iron-clay. In its texture, it is full 
of cavities and pores, and contains a large 
quantity of iron. While in the mass, and ex- 
duded from the air, it is soft and readily out ; 
but upon being broken up and exposed, it soon 
becomes hard, and resists the effects of air and 
water better than brick. It is oonsequontly 
one of the most valuable materials for building. 
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The maxinitim thiclineea of its beds does not 
exceed 200 feet, nod these are not altogether 
destitute of orwnic remains. Kegur is the 
black cottou clny, formerly supposed to be 
roduced by the decoiuposition of trap rocks, 
ut now regarded, and apparently more justly, 
as a marine deposit. One other overtying 
formation requires notice, — the calcareous sub- 
stance term^ kunkur, found on analysis to 
contain the elements of oolite and chalk. Its 
origin is referred to the action of thermal 
springy, charged with carbonic acid, bringing 
up lime in solution, and depositing it on the 
earth 8 surface. It is used as a rough building- 
stone, and uuiversally employed to burn into 
lime. 

The universal prevalence of granite and the 
bypogene rocks has been mentioned. It re- 
mains to desciibe the geographical position of 
the more recent and the overlying strata. 
Partial deposits of sand-rock, of a recent 
peiiod, containing pelagic sheila, are found 
scattered over the south-eastern extremity of 
the Peninsula; but the older sandstone and 
limestone beds are not met with south of Salem. 
The chief development of these older rocks 
lies in the district of Cuddapah, and again in 
Hyderabad, also in the Southern Mahratta 
country, and in the tract between the Go- 
davery and the Kistna. A bed of shelly lime- 
stone occurs in the vicinity of Pondicheiry, to 
■which, from an examination of its fossils, geo- 
logists concur in assigning a more elevated 
position than to the limestone strata before 
described. TLe outpouring of the trap rock 
is distributed over a considerable portion of 
the Peninsula. It extends from the seashore, 
at the northern extremity of the Western 
Ghauts, to its eastern limit at Nagpore and 
the b^ka of the river Toombuddra, and 
terminates southward on the seocoast, in 
the latitude of Fort Victoria or Bancot. 
Within these boundaries the landscape is 
marked by the usual distinctive fej^ures of 
basaltic rock ; hills of tabular form rising from 
the general level, sometimes abruptly, in per- 
pendicular masses ; sometimes in steps, or 
terraces, piled one upon another, decked with 
magnificent forests, and producing beautiful 
and romantic scenery. From the southern 
termination of the trap, the iaterite or iron- 
clay succeeds os the overlying rock, to Cape 
Comorin, covering the base of the mountains 
and the narrow tract that separates them from 
the sea, and occasionally exhibiting a succession 
of low rounded hills and undulations. It exists 
also in detached beds on the opposite coast of 
the Peninsula, expanding over a large surface 
near the south banks of the Pennar, crowning 
the loftiest summits of the Ghauts, and of the 
table-lands in the interior. Kegur, like Iaterite, 
overtops all other rocks, with the excep- 
tion of the most recent deposits. soil is 

cbiefiy indebted for Its fertility to its retentive 
power in regard to moisture. When its surfeM^e 
u dried to an impa1f>able powder, the sub- . 
Btratum retains its character of a hard black ' 


clay approaching to rock, nsually moist and 
cold. " It occnpies principally the elevated 
table-lands of the Ced^ Districts, the Hyder- 
abad, Nagpore, and Southern Mnbratta coun- 
tries. It IB less common in Mysore, but is 
again seen in continuous sheets, from six to 
twenty feet thick, below the ^tem Break, 
covering the lower plain of Coimbatore, Ma- 
dura, Salem, Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Kamnad, 
and Tinnevelly, to the 'vicinity of Cape Co- 
morin.” 

Of the remote history of the Deccan little is 
known. Hindoo legend relates that it was 
invaded by Kama, king of Oude, when in pur- 
suit of Ravan, the ruler of Ceylon, who had'' 
carried oflf his consort Siva ; but the date of 
Rama’s existence is involved in obscurity. 
An ajicient distribution of the country into 
the n.itional divisions of Dravira or the Taroul 
Country, Camata, Telingana, Maharashta, and 
Orissa, is, however, indicated by the five coiTe- 
sponding languages of the Deccan, all of which 
are derive<l from an origin totally distinct from 
the Sanscrit. In the fifth century before 
Christ, the Peninsula is stated to have been 
partitioned between the four kingdoms of 
Pandya, Kerala, Cola, and Chola. Passing, 
however, to authentic history, we learn that 
the first Mahometan invasion of the Deccan 
was attempted in the year 1294, by Alaudin, 
afterwards emperor of Delhi. Its object was 
restricted to the assault of Deogiri, the capital 
of Maharashta ; and this was successful, the city 
being captured and given up to pillage. A 
few years later, ALiudin extended his conquests 
over the whole of Maharashta, Telingana, and 
Carnata; and in 1326 the reduction of the 
Deccan was coropletetl by Mobamiued Togluk. 
But the supremacy of the emperor was not of 
long duration : the Hindoo rajahs of Telingana 
jand Carnata were the first to recover their 
possessions. Their success was followed by 
the general revolt of the Deccan, in 1847, 
when Hasan Ganga founded the Mahomedan 
dynasty of Babmani. His independence was 
recognised at Delhi, and the power of the em- 
pire was thus driven across the Nerbudda. In 
the struggles which ensued, the house of Bah- 
mani succeeded in subverting the kingdom of 
Telingana, and, at a later period (1566), the 
fall of the monarchy of Bijayanagar or Car- 
nata was effected, the league of the Mus- 
sulman princes against Rajah Bam, at the 
battle of Talicote. Subsequent events tended 
to the dismemberment of the Bahmani empire ; 
and its final dissolution gave rise to the inde- 
pendent Mahometan states of Beejapore, 
Ahmednuggur, Golconda, Bedur, and Berar. 
Of these the two latter, merging into one or 
other of the remainder, became extinct ; and 
in the time of Shah Jehan, in 1630, the Deccan 
was di'vided into the three kingdoms ol Ahmed- 
nuggur, Golcomla, and Beejapore. The first 
of these became tributary to Shah Jehan in 
1636 ; and in 16$6, his son and successor 
Aurungzebe, subverting the monarchies of 
Golconda and Beejapore, the whole of the ter- 
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ritoTy previoualy severed from the empire was 
recovered, and the Deccan once more passed 
under the rule of Delhi. But though Aurung- 
rebe now grasped the universal sovereignty of 
India, he was not destined long to retain it. 
The Mahrattas, who had previously attracted 
little notice, had emerged from obscurity during 
he reign of his father, and were now about to 
act a conspicuous part in the history of the 
Deccan. In the late imperial contest with 
Golconda and Beejapore, they had shared the 
fate of the conquered ; but their power and 
resources, though crippled, were not destroyed. 
The fortresses and districts of which they had 
been dispossessed were again fast felling into 
their hands ; and upon Aurungzebe’s retreat to 
Alimednuggur, in 1706, they attacked the im- 
perial army, and plundered its baggage. Ten 
years after the death of Aurungzebe, his snc- 
cessor concluded a peace with ^ho, the Mah- 
ratta chief, and admitted his claim to levy 
tribute over the whole of the Deccan. Tlie 
Mognl empire was now tending to its close. 
Asof Jah, whose descendants are known as 
the nizams of Hyderabad, had succeeded to 
the viceroyalty of the Deccan. He was sub- 
sequently promoted to the office of vizier at 
Delhi ; but being disgusted with the court, 
and sensible that his power rested upon a solid 
foundation, he resigned his appointment, and 
returned to his government at Hyderabad. 
The Mahrattas, in the interim, had obtained a 
large accession of territory, and at the time of 
Asof’s return, the chief authority of the nation 
was wielded by Balaji, one of ^lo’s principal 
officers, and subsequently the founder of the 
dynasty of the Peishwas. This able minister 
had laboured unremittingly to concentrate the 
power of the Mahrattas ; and having suc- 
ceeded, he usurped the authority of his master, 
and offered Idmself as a competitor for the 
sovereignty of the Deccan. But Asof deemed 
the power of his rivaj too formidable for resist- 
ance : he therefore applied himself to accom- 
plish its reduction by means of dissensions 
among the principal chiefs ; but, failing in his 
attempt, he finally effected a compromise with 
the Peishwa, and entered the lists himself as 
an usurper. The i-esult was the foundation, on 
the part of Asof, of the Mahometan kingdom 
of Hyderabad, which still continues to be ruled 
by his descendants ; and the lonnation, under 
the Peishwa, of a powerful monarchy, com- 
prising the larger portion ol the territories now 
included within the limits of the presidency of 
Bombay. The remainder of the imperial pos- 
sesaioDH in the Peninsula, with few exceptions, 
were held by chieftains subject to the supre- 
macy of one or the other of these two poten- 
tates. Those north of the Toombuddra were 
distributed principally between the rajahs of 
Colapore and Berar, and Angria of Colaha, all 
of whom acknowledged some degree of de- 
pendence upon the Peishwa. Of the provinces 
south of the Toombuddra, the Carnatic and 
Tanjoro were held under the feudal sovereignty 
of the Nizam, The Mysore, though previously 


tributary to both Moguls and Mahratta^ as- 
sumed independence during the oommotions of 
the times, and in the sequel became the prize 
of the Mahometan usurper Hyder Ali. In 
the extreme south, the petty state of Travan- 
core, secured from invasion by its remote posi- 
tion, and by the sea and mountains wnioh 
surround it, appears to have long enjoyed an 
uninterrupted freedom from foreign sway. 
The nabob of Kumoul, Kajah Tondiman, the 
rajah of Cooig, and other inferior rulers, 
seized each on his own district, and rose to the 
rank of petty princes, acknowledging a feudal 
superiority, but maintaining their own exclu- 
sive right to internal independence. 

Such were the changes introduced into the 
native governments of ^e Deccan in the earlier 
part of the eighteenth century. The posses- 
sions of European nations within the Peninsula 
afforded at that time no indication of future 
grandeur. A few petty settlements acknow- 
ledged the dominion of France and Portugal. 
The English occupied a station at Surat, and 
another at Madras ; and these, with the island 
of Bombay, constituted nearly the sum of 
British territory in Southern India. In the 
subsequent contests for power which ensued 
between the native chiefs, the English and 
French took opposite sides. The results of 
these struggles proved unfevourable to the 

i lowers whose cause had been espoused by the 
^’’rench. Among the men of that nation most 
distinguished in Indiek, both in war and nego- 
tiation, was M. Bussy, who established the 
French power and influence over the Northern 
Circars, so often referred to in the Indian his- 
tory of the middle of the eighteenth century. 
I'hese possessions, however, like most of the 
French acquisitions, remained to them only a 
very short time. Clive attacked them with a 
force from Bengal, and tliough opposed by a 
larger force, the skill, energy, and happy for- 
tune which marked all Clive’s enterprises, 
triumphed, and the Circars were transferred 
from the "French to their great rival in India. 
Thenceforward the interests of France rapidly 
declined, the influence of the British rose in 
the iiscendant, and a new empire was esta- 
blished in India. Within the limits of the 
Deccan the French still retain Pondicherry, 
with other minor settlements, and the Portu- 
guese continue undisturbed within the slender 
territory of Goa and Daman ; but important 
revolutions have occurred in the native govern- 
ments within the Peninsula, from which the 
British alone, of all the European settlers in 
India, reaped any advantage. The dismem- 
bered provinces of Mysore, at the close of the 
first war with Tippoo, formed the earliest 
addition to their original acquisitions. A 
further annexation accrued upon the death of 
Tippoo, and the final partition of his dominions. 
This was followed by the inoorporation with 
the British empire, of the Gamatic and Tanjore. 
Some years later, the forfeited possessions of 
the Peishwa tended to swell the extent of the 
empire. These acquisitions, with certain ces- 
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sione from the Nizam, the Bubeeanentconquests 
of Kumool and Ooot^, and the lapee, from 
failure of heirs, of Angria’s territory of Colaba, 
and the raj of Sattun, constitute in the aggre- 
gate a continuous territory, stretching ^m 
the banks of the Nerbudda to Cape Comorin. 
Its greatest length from north tosouth measures 

1.000 miles, and its extreme breadth exoe^ 
800 ; and if Siode and a TOition of British 
Guzerat be excluded, the Deccan, as defined 
in this article, will be found to comprehend the 
provinces now distributed between the two 
presidencies of Madras and Bombay, with the 
several native states already enumerated. 

It will be obvious that in so large a tract of 
country there must be a great divei-sity of 
people and CTeat variations as to manners and 
chapter. In the countries connected with 
the British government of Bombay, the higher | 
classes, everywhere in the East the most un- 
manageable, were in 1822 admitted by Mr. 
Elphinstone to certain privileges. A great 
dl^ike existed towards the courts of law, and 
the privileged classes, of which there were 
three constituted, were exempted, the first 
totally, the second partially, from the strict 
process of the Adawlut ; while a third class, 
composed of meritorious native military oflBcers 
of the rank of soubahdar, were exempted from 
personal arrest. A commission was appointed, 
which took cognizance of cases involving 
claims upon the first two classes, and pro- 
ceeded to dispose of them in a mode which, 
while securing justice, should be free from 
offence. The commission was subsequently 
abolished, and its duties transferred to an 
officer called “ agent for sirdars.” 

DECCAN SHABAZPORE.— See Backee- 

GUNJE. 

DECKNALL. — A town in one of the native 
states known as the Cuttack Mehals, 89 miles 
N. from Cuttack, and 77 miles S.W. from 
Balasore. Lat. 21° 1', long. 85“ 55'. 

DECTAUN, in a detached portion of the 
native state of Gwalior, a town belonging to 
Scindia, on the route from Mow to ^roda, 
20 miles W. of former, 196 E. of latter. It is 
estimated to contain 1,000 houses, and about 

5.000 inhabitants, and is the principal place of 
a pergunnah of the same name. Elevation 
above the sea 1,881 feet, Lat. 22“ 34', long, 
75° 81'. 

DEEANUTPOOR, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill^e on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to Agra, and 21 miles S. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 88', long. 78° 7'. 

DEEDWANA. — A village in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore or Marwar, 112 miles N.E. 
from Joudpore. Lat. 27° 19^, long. 74° 80'. 

DEEG, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town situate In a lone tract, amidst numerous 
marshes and jhils, or Bmft.ll lakes, fed by the 
stream Manus Nye, conveying the drainage of 
a considerable country lying to the west. As 


it is nearly surroanded by water during a great 
part of the year, it is then almost inaccessible 
to an enemy. Before dismantled by the Britiali, 
its outline, the outer wall, was an iire^lar 
pentagon, the southern and longest side of 
which towards the middle curves inwards, or 
towards the north. At the south-west angle 
is the Shah Bouxj, a high rocky mount, having 
on its snmmit an area of fifty yards square, 
and inclosed by a rampart, having four com- 
manding bastions facing the four cardinal 
points. Within the walk, the fort, an exten- 
sive building with high rampart twenty feet 
thick, furnished with bastions, commands the 
whole town. Close to the west of the fort itf 
the palace of the rajah, with a fine garden, in- 
closed by a high wall. The ground-plan of 
the garden is rectangular, 475 feet long and 
3.50 wide ; and on each side is a remarkably 
beautiful building. In the middle “ is an oc- 
tagonal pond, with openings on four sides, 
le^ing up to the four buildings, each opening 
having, from the centre of the pond to the foot 
of the flight of steps leading into them, an 
avenue of jets d’eau.” These beautiful build- 
ings, which are surpassed in India for elegance 
of design and perfection of workmanship only 
by the Taj Mahal of Agra, are constructed of 
a fine-grained sandstone, quarried of great 
dimensions at Roopbas, in the south-eastern 
part of the Bhurtpore territory. Deeg is a 
place of great antiquity. “ The ancient name 
was Diragh, or Dirghpura, and will be found 
mentioned in the Skand Pdran, and 4th chap- 
ter of the Bhagavat Mabatama.” It became 
early one of the chief strongholds of the Jats, 
from whom, in 1776, it was wrested by Nujuff 
Khan, the powerful minister of Shah Alum. 
After the death of Nujuff Khan, however, it 
reverted to the rajah of Bhurtpore. Here, on 
the 13th of November, 1804, the army of 
Holkar was defeated by a British force, under 
the command of General ^raser ; and the Jata, 
having taken a hostile part by firing on the 
victors, siege was laid to the place on the 16th 
of December following, and on the 23rd of the 
same month it was carried by storm. Subse- 
quently restored to the Jat rajah, it, after the 
capture of Bhurtpore by the British, com- 
manded by tiord Combermere, was surrendered 
without resistance, and dismantled. Distant 
W. from Muttra 24 miles. Lat. 27“ 29', 
long. 77“ 23'. 

DEEGAREE, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from the town of 
Joudpore to that of Ajmeer, and three miles 
east of the former. The road in this part of 
the route, though sandy, is probably good, as 
fioileau travelled it on horseback, by moon- 
light, at the rapid rate of ten miles an hour. 
Lat. 26“ 17', long. 78° 15'. 

DEEGH.— See Dig, 

DEEGHYL, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-TOv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
considerable vilUge on the route from Kurnoul 
to Rewaree, and 76 miles S.W. of the former, 
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Water is abundant, though indifferent, and 
supplies are plentiful. Lat 2S° 46', long. 
76^ 41'. 

DEEGrUCHEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 61 
miles E. of Sattanv. Lat. 17° 80', long. 
74“ 69'. 

DEEHA, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges, 795 
miles N.E. of Calcutta by Uie river route, 13 
S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25° 19', long. 82“ S'. 

DEEMLA. — A town in the British district 
of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N.W, ofRungpore. Lat. 26“ 6', long. 88° 66'. 

DEENANUGUR, in the Lahore division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Baree Pooab Canal, 89 miles 
N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 10', 
long. 76“ 29'. 

DEENGROO. — A Imltiog-place on a rivulet 
of the same name, on the southern declivity of 
the Shatul Pass, It is situate just above the 
limit of forest, in a tract having a rich soil 
covered with a close sward. Elevation above 
the sea 12,300 feet. Lat. 31“ 21', long. 

78“ r. 

DEENGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, 32 miles S. from Bhawulpoor, 
and 116 miles N.W. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
28“ 66', long. 71“ 49'. 

DEENHUTLA. — A town in the native 
state of Coosh Behar, 61 miles N.E, from 
Dinajepore, and 10 miles S. from Behar. Lat. 
26“ r, long. 89“ 26'. 

BEEPLA. — A town in the British province 
of Scindo, presidency of Bombay, 162 miles E. 
of Kurrachee, Lat. 24° 30', long. 69“ 40'. 

DEEROEE, a river of Assam, rises on the 
south-eastern boundary, in lat. 27° 10', long, 
95“ 21', and flows for about forty-five miles 
through the district of Seobpoor, to its junction 
with the Disang, a tributary of the Brahma- 
jKKjtra, in lat. 27° 4', long. 94“ 41'. 

DEES A, in Guzerat, or dominions of the 
Guioowar, atownontheriverEunnass (weatem), 
the residence and possession of a petty Mus- 
sulman chief, styled the nawaub of Deesa, who 
is also nawaub of Pahlunpoor. There is here 
a British cantonment, which is situate on the 
left bank of the Bunuass, three miles N.E. of 
the town. Distance from Mhow, N.W., 301 
miles ; from Neemuch, W,, 251 ; from Bom- 
bay, N., 370. L^t. 24“ 14', long. 72“ 6'. 

DEESAUN. — A river rising in the native 
state of Bhopal, a few miles north of the town 
of Seermow, in about lat. 23“ 28', long. 78° 30', 
and at an elevation of about 2,000 feet above 
the sea. After a course of ten or twelve miles 
north, it passes into the British territo^ of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, through which it flows 
UOTth-east sixty miles, to the south boundary 
of Bundelound, which it enters in lat. 24“ 12r, 


long. 78“ 63', and flows through hi a sinuous 
dir^ion, but generally north, for 150 miles^ 
falling into the Betwa on the right side, m 
lat. 26“ 48', long. 79“ 29' ; its total length rf 
course bein^ about 220 miles. Several torrents 
and small nvers fall into it, right and left, but 
none of any importance. It is crossed by a 
ford on the route from Banda to Gwalior, 
twenfy miles above its month, and in lat. 
25“ 84', long. 79“ 28', and has there *‘a sandy 
bottom, and water about knee-deep from 
November to June,” Franklin regards it as 
the boundaiy between his rather arbitraiy 
divisions of eastern and western Bundlecun<L 
It abounds in fish, and is styled by Malcolm 
a fine stream ; but it is not navigable. 

DEESOORE. — A town in the Rajpoot dis- 
trict of Godwar, 76 miles S.E. from Joudpore, 
and no miles S.W, from Ajmere. Lat. 
26“ 19', long, 73“ 39'. 

DEETAUN.— See Deotaun. 

DEGAON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 60 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 66 miles ^ W. from Saugor. Xiat. 
23“ 17', long. 78“ 10'. 

DEHGONG, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town on the route from Ahmeda- 
bad to Neemuch, 17 miles N.E. of the former, 
165 S.W. of the latter. Population 8,000. 
Lat. 23° 8', long. 72° 50'. 

DEHPOOR, — A town in the subdivision of 
Naasick, British district of Ahmednuggur, 
presidency of Bombay, 25 miles S.E. of Nas- 
sick. Lat. 19° 53', long. 74° 10'. 

DEHRA DOON.— A fertile valley at the 
south-western bane of the lowest and outermost 
ridge of the mountains of the Himalaya, and 
forming with the perguimah of Jounsar Bawur, 
a British district under the lieutenant- governor- 
ship of the North-Weet Provinces. The valley 
is inclosed on the north by the Jumna river, 
separating it from Sinnour and Jounsar; on 
the north-east by the mountains of native 
Gurhwal ; on the south-east by the Ganges, 
dividing it from British Gurhwal ; and on the 
south-west by the Sewalik range, separating 
this district from that of Sahara npoor. The 
length of the valley in a direction nearly from 
south-east to north-west, or from Rikkee Kasee 
on the Gan 2 :es, to Bajghat on the Jumna, is 
forty-five miles. Its breadth vai-ies from 
fifteen to twenty miles. It lies between lat. 
30°— 30° 32', long. 77° 43'— 78“ 24'. 

The mountains on the north-eastern frontier 
of the valley, towards Gurwhal, have an eleva- 
tion of 7,000 or 8,000 feet above the sea ; thoee 
of the Sewalik range from 3,000 to 8,600. 
The elevation of the bed of the Gan^ at the 
conflueuce of the river Sooswa, at ^e south- 
eastera extremity, is 1,200 feet ; that of the 
Jumna, at the confloence of the Asun, at the 
north-western extremity, is 1,469. Midway 
between those depressed extremities of the 
valley, a gently inarea&iog elevation runs 
tiansversely from the Sewmik Mountains to 
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those on the north-eagtem boundary, and 
divider the valley into two basins, that on the 
north-west drained by the Asnn, and that on 
the south-east by the Booawa, discharging 
themselves, as already mentioned, the former 
into the Jumna, the latter into the Ganges. 
The town of Debra, situate on this ridge, has 
an elevation of 2,869 feet ; the source of the 
Asun, an elevation of 2,148 ; that of the 
Sooswa^ which river takes its rise a few hun - 1 
dred yards from the former, has the like eleva- 
tion. These rivers flow along the north-eastern 
base of the Sewalik range, the surface of the 
valley in general having a considerable slope 
to that part, and in consequence, nearly all 
the supplies to those rivers proce^ from the 
north-eastern side of the valley. The forma- 
tions of the Sewalik are recent, or tertiary in 
the conventional language of geologists, and 
for the most part are composed of calcareous 
sandstone, clay conglomerate, or marl, con- 
taining a vast profusion of fossil remains of 
mammalia, fishes, reptiles, and testacea. The 
more elevated range on the north and north- 
east frontier consists generally of what in the 
same language are styled transition forma- 
tions, compact limestone devoid of organic 
remains, clay-slate, greywacke, with occasion- 
ally dykes of trap and other stone, of supposed 
igneous origin, with extensive overlying beds 
of quartzy sandstone, and in many places 
large beds of quartz. The tmusverse elevation 
connecting the Sewalik and north-ea.storn 
ranges, appears to be of loosely-aggregated 
diluvud formation, from the fact stated by 
Jacquemont, that the wells at the town of 
Debra, situate on the crest, are nearly 200 feet 
deep. 

The climate is marked by a range of tem- 
perature not inconsiderable. Dr. Itoyle states 
it to vary from 37'’ to 101° ; and he adds, that 
snow occasionally falls in winter. In 1841 
the mean heat of June, the hottest month, 
was 88° ; of December, the coldest, 60° ; and 
of the whole year, 74°. Other observations, 
made some years earlier, give results not 
greatly differing from these ; the moan tem- 
perature of January, which in this instance 
was the coldest month, being 62° ; that of 
June, the hottest, 86° ; and that of the whole 
year, 70°. The most unhealthy months are 
July, Au^st, and September, during which 
the periodical rains fall ; and it is stated, that 
of the laige number of individoals engaged in 
the extensive grants of land made by the 
gQvernment in 1837, not one person, European 
or native, escaped fever during the unhealthy 
pwod. Hopes, however, are entertained, 
that by clearance of the j ungle and drainage 
of the swamps, the dea^y malaria may be 
removed^ or its effects materially mitigated. 
Arborescent vegetation Is greatly developed, 
and covers the uncultivated parts with denseand 
almost impenetrable forests, oonsiating of trees, 
many of which are common in more southern 
parts of India, and arborescent species of 
genera of which the herbaceous ones are found 


in the colder parts of the world. Here also 
occur plants found not only in Southern India, 
but even under the equator. The zoology is 
important, compriHing the elephant, wild buf- 
falo, tiger, leopard, hysena, lynx, jackal, wild 
hog, b^r, deer, and the four-horned antelope. 
Of qnadrumanous animals, there are the Ian* 
gUT (Simla entallus) and bandur (Simia rhesus). 
A species of python is met with, as might be 
expected in a tract so congenial to the nature 
of those reptiles. The soil is in general a deep 
rich mould, though in some places composed of 
shingle or gravel swept down by the torrents 
from the mountains. For the most part, the 
soil and dlimate are adapted to the succ^ssfill 
growth of rice, maize, gram (Cicer arietinum), 
cotton, sugar, opium, hemp, indigo, plantain ; 
and, according to a statement in a late work 
of good authority, every English plant 
thrives luxuriantly in the Dhoon, where in 
March, April, and May, a splendid show of 
English flowers is to be seen in all the gardens.” 
The eminent botanists, Dr. Eoyleand Dr. Fal- 
coner, who had ample means of local informa- 
tion, considered the south-western declivity of 
the range rising north of the Debra Doon as 
well suited for the successful growth of tea. 
The result of the experiments mode in conse- 
quence has amply justified the sagacity of their 
conjectures. Tea has been produ^ of a 
quality which has commanded the approval of 
the best professional judges. According to the 
latest reports, the plant was thriving in dif- 
ferent localities, extending over four degrees 
of latitude and three of longitude, and it was 
believed that in Dehra Doon alone there were 

106.000 acres suitable for its growth. 

In 1837 extensive grants were made by 
government in the Dehra Doon. The terms 
were a forty years’ lease, under which one- 
fourtli was to be rent-firee for the whole term, 
and the remainder for tliree years ; after the 
expiration of which the twentieth part of 
the rent assigned was to be paid, rising an- 
nually in twentieths, until, at the end of the 
twenty-third year, the maximum rent of four 
annas per beegah, or twelve annas per acre, 
should become payable. The grants in the 
first instance amounted to something lees than 

30.000 acres, and the grantees having expended 
large sums in conveying emigrants ana clean- 
ing and cultivating the lands, saw reason, as 
the year advanced, to anticipate their reward 
in crops of the finest quality ; but on the 
setting in of the rains, the jungle-fever be- 
came BO general, that from death, the prostra- 
tion of disease disabling many who survived, 
and the departure of otnersin terrified flight, 
scarcely any hands remained to gather the 
harvest, which consequently rotted where it 
grew. The circumstances of the country, how- 
ever, in regard to health, appear, as already 
intimated, to be improvable, and better results 
are looked for. It does not appear that the 
expectations of the grantees have been gene- 
rally realized, as, in some instances at least, 
they have withdrawn ffum the speculation. 
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At the time the valley waa wrested from the ! 
rajah of Gurwhal by the Goorkhas, it is said 
to have yielded an annual revenue of 10,000/., I 
though those invaders could never realise more | 
than 2,000/. from it. Under British rule its 
prosperity has evidently advanced. The num - 1 
her of mouzahs or townships in Debra Doon | 
proper is 214. The area is 673 square miles, ! 
or 431,240 British statute acres. 

Previously to the Goorkha invasion of the 
Dehra Doon, in 1803, it was regarded as the 
most valuable part of the dominions of the 
rajah of Gnrwhal, who frequently resided at 
Dehra, •and made his final stand at the village 
of Gurndwara, in its vicinity, where he was 
defeated and slain. The invasion of the valley 
by the British, in 1815, during the Nepaul 
war, was marked by the o^tinate though in- 
effectual defence which the Goo rk has made at 
Kalunga or Kalapani, and the fidl of General 
Gillespie and a considerable number of men 
under its walls. On the final expulsion of the 
Goorkhas, it became a British district. 

DEHRAH, the principal place of the Deh- 
rah Doon, is situate on the crest of a ridge of 
moderate height, extending from the Sewalik 
range to that bounding the valley on the north- 
east. It is situate amidst an extensive and 
dense grove of very luxuriant mango-trees, 
and surrounded by verdure, the vicinity being 
watered by a torrent descending from the 
mountains. As the intermitting nature of the 
stream renders the supply of water from it 
precarious, the town is in dry weather supplied 
from several wells, nearly 200 feet deep. 
Jacquemont describes the place as a very large 
village, consisting of sever^ cottages ; and in a 
letter bearing date May, 1842, it is mentioned 
as “a large town, in the neighbourhood of 
which are many houses, the property of Euro- 

ans." Its situation is favourable for traffic, 

ing at the intersection of the route from 
Hurdwar to Slrmoor with that from Saharun- 
pore and the plains to the British sanitary 
stationsof Mussouree and Landonr, and to W est- 
em Gurwhab Whatever may be the present 
prosperity of Dehrah, it must have resulted 
from British rule ; for in the account of the 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya, drawn 
up about 1820, where it is noticed as one of 
the stations of small triangles, the town is said 
to be ‘'small and poor.” Mnndy, writing 
eight years later, describes it as inconsiderable, 
but with good cantonments, and a handsome 
temple, built of stone, and embellished ex- 
ternally with designs in stucco. The elevation 
of this place above the sea is 2,860 feet. Dis* 
fanoe N.W. from Calcutta 974 miles. Lat. 
80“ 19', long. 78“ 5\ 

DEHWAREE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 89 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17'^ 42', long. 
70“ 40'. 

DEIJBABA, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
headland bounding on the north the entrance 
2 L 


of the estuary of the river Nerbudda. Pis- 
tanoe from Surat, N., 42 miles. Lat. 21* 4T, 
long. 72“ 84'. 

DEINWAH. — A river rising in the district 
of Deogurh, territory of Nikgpore, in lat. 
22“ 20', long. 78“ After a northerly 

course of seventeen miles, it turns westward^ 
and falls into the Samarsee river, in lat. 22“ 
long. 78“ ff. 

DEJEEKOTE. — A fort in Sinde, belonmng 
to All Moorad, ameer of Khyerpoor, in>m 
which town it is distant eleven miles south. 
It is built on a range of low limestone bills, 
proceeding in a direction from south-east to 
north-west, and reaching the Indus at Boree. 
It consists of a number of fortifications crown- 
ing several eminences, and connected by a 
single mud wall pierced with loopholes. Here, 
in January, 1843, the British army was en- 
camped during the advance of Sir Charles 
Napier to destroy Emaum Ghur. Though 
stronger than most of the fortresses of Sinde, 
Dejeekote is open to capture by escalade. 
There is a large tower, which was intended to 
contain the treasure of the Ameer, and which 
is covered by an irregular outwork in a sin- 
gular style. On the south side of the fort is 
a magazine and manufactory of powder. This 
fort is called also Ahmedabad. Lat, 27° 22*, 
long. 68“ 48', 

DEKAR. — A town in the British territory 
of Nagpoor, 140 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 
172 miles W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 30*, 
long. 81“ 20'. 

DEKOOLEE. — See Dbokulleb. 

DEKTOWLI, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Aligurh to that of Etawah, and 34 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 27“ 8', long. 78“ 38'. 

DELHI. — A British district within the 
limits of the lientenant-goyemorsbip of the 
North-Western Provinces, so called from the 
celebrated city its principal place. It is 
bounded on the north by the British district of 
Faneeput ; on the east by the Jumna, sepa- 
rating it fh)m the British districts of Meerut 
and Boolundshuhur ; on the south by BuUub- 
gurh and the British district of Goorgaon ; and 
on the west by the district of Rhotuck, and by 
Buhardoorgurh and Jbujur. It lies between 
lat. 28“ 24'— 28“ 54', long. 76“ 49'— 77“ 29', and 
has an area of 789 square miles. The popu- 
lation in 1853 amount^ to 485,744. Of tW 
number, 171,694 are returned as Hindoo and 
agricultural ; 144,871 as Hindoo non-agricul- 
tural I 18,917 as Mahometans, and others not 
Hindoo, agricultural; and 100,762 of those 
classes non-agriculturaL Nearly one-third of the 
entire population of the district is concentrated 
in the city of Delhi ; and if the suburbs be 
included, the proportion will be found to ex- 
ceed one-third. Exclusive of the city and its 
suburbs, the district is divided into two per- 
gunnabs, — northern and southern. In iMth 
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pergannaiiB^ the Hindoo popuUtion greatly 
pr^nderates; but in the city and enbnrb« 
of Delhi, long the seat of a powerful Maho- 
medan monarchy, the two races exist in almost 
equal proportions. The eastern, northern, and 
north-western parts of this district are watered 
W the Jumna and its branches, by the Delhi 
Cuial, or that of All Mardan Khan, and by 
the Haosouti Nulhdi, a torrent which, in the | 
rainy season, expands into the Farrukhnac^ 
Jhil, an extensive plash or shallow lake, dis- 
obamng itself into the Jumna about two miles 
north of the city. The southern part is barren, 
with an uneven surface of rocky ridges. The 
aspect of the oountiy is thus described by j 
Dr. Boyle : — “ Delhi, the capital of Northern 
India, situate on the western bank of the 
Jumna, nearly at the upper part of the inclined ' 
slope which mnns the plains of India, is ele- 
vated about 800 feet above the level of the sea. 
The soil is barren, and remarkable for its saline 
efflorescence ; and the wells, for the brackish- ! 
ness of their water. The rocky soil, always 
exposed to the solar rays, absorbs much heal, 
and a high temperature, with considerable 
dryness, is produced in the hot weather ; but 
from the openness of the country, and expo- 
sure to the winds which pass over extensive 
lakes in the vicinity, a greater degree of cold 
is produced in winter than we should other- 
wise expect. We do not, therefore, find in 
Flora round Delhi, such plants as Gutti ferae, 
Anonacem, and Strychneae, which, requiring 
moisture with beat, fiourisb in the southern 
rovinces of India. But the climate in general 
eing favourable, and the minimum of cold not 
long-continued, we find many of the plants 
wliich are common in warmer parts of India, 
hot which are not found at Saharunpore.” 
The climate being in general dry, and the soil 
for the moat part either sandy or rocky, re- 
quires consequently to be fertilized by frequent 
applications of moisture. The principal ali- 
mentary crops are barley, wheat, and pulse. 
The demand of government in this district, on 
account of the land revenue, amounted, in 
1846-47, to 84,967^ The assessment has been 
fixed for a series of years, and is not liable to 
increase until the year 1870. The district is 
intersected by the grand trunk road from Cal- 
cutta, and is also connected with Meerut by 
means of an excellent road, completed some 
years ago. That a tract having iDOonsiderable 
natural resources, should for so long a period 
have contained the capital of a vast empire, 
seems extraordinary. It probably resulted 
from the progress of the conquest of Hindostan, 
previously to the British sway, having always 
been from the west to the east. Delhi, con- 
sequently, was found the best station for main- 
taining political and military oommonioation 
between the Deccan and the great valley of 
the Ganges on the one side, and on the other 
the Punjab and Aff ghaniiatiin , usually the base 
of operations to invaders. 

DELHI. — A celebrated city, the principal 


plaoe of the British district of the same name, 
under the lieutenant-goveniOTship of theNorth- 
Westem Provinces. The site of the present 
city is a low rocky range, about a mile fipom 
die right bank of the Jumna, and on an ofibet 
of that river, which leaves the main stream 
five miles above the town, and rejoins it two 
miles below. The approach frvm the south- 
east, or the direction of Agra, is very striking, 
from the innumerable minoua monuments of 
former prosperity and gfrandenr. “ EveiT- 
where throughout the plain, rise shapeless ha&- 
mined obelmks, the relics of massive Patan 
architecture, their bases being buried under 
bmps of ruins bearing a dismal growth .of 
thorny shrubs. Evejywbere one treads on 
overthrown walls. Brick mosaics mark the 
ground-plan of the humbler dwellings of the 
poorer classes. Among the relics of a remote 
age, are occasionally to be seen monuments of 
light and elegant style of architecture, embel- 
lished with brilliant colours, gilt domes, and 
minarets encased in enamelled tiles.” TheM 
surprising collections of ruins are the remains 
of ^e ancient city of Delhi, which, according 
to Wilford, extended above thirty miles along 
the banks of tlie Jumna. The present city, 
founded by Shahjehan in 1631, is about seveu 
miles in circumference, and inclosed on three 
sides by a fine wall, which is interrupted 
towards the river. Shahjehan disposed along 
this defence a few weak towers scarcely pro- 
jecting from it ; bu( since the acquisition of 
the city by the British, it has been strengthened 
by large bastions, each mounting nine cannon. 
A ditch has also been excavated and the glacis 
raised. As the curtains are extensive, small 
external martello towers have been constructed, 
to bring the foot of the walls under the fire of 
musketry. The tops of but few houses appear 
above the ramparts, over which rise graceful 
acacias, and still overtopping these, lofty 
detached date- trees ; while the minarets of 
mosques, and tombs shaded with the gloomy 
foliage of the salvadora, are scattered over the 
glacis. The Jumma Musjeed, or principal 
mosque, and the palace, displaying a very high 
and extensive cluster of towers and battle- 
ments, rise above all, and render the external 
aspect of the place very imposing, Franklin 
enumerates seven gates,— the Lahore, Ajmere, 
Turkoman, Delhi, Moor or Mohur, Caubul, 
and Cashmere. Ba.oon, who visited the place 
ten or twelve years ago, gives the same num- 
ber, but styles the Caubul the Agra gate. The 
actual Dumber, however, appears to be eleven, 
— the Cashmere, Lahore, Caubul, Buddumao, 
Ajmere, Turkoman, Delhi, Bajghat, Negum- 
Lall, and Eaila gates. The last four are 
on the river face. The Cashmere gate has 
oasemated apartments for the accommodation 
of the city-guard, which is stationed there. 
The streets are for the most part narrow, 
but the Chandni Chauk, or principal street, 
which runs north and south from the gate of 
the palace to the Delhi gate of the city, a 
leng^ of about three-quarters of a mile, is 
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fifty yards wide, having gtM>d shops on both 
skies. It is also remarkably clean, a soudl 
raised wateroonrse flowing down the middle of 
the street in a channel of ted atone. There is 
another large street nmning east and west, 
from the gate of the palace to the Lahore gate 
of the city, bat it is inferior to the Chandni 
Chaak, though like it provided with a water- 
ooviTfie. The inhabitante have, however, spoiled 
the ap]>earance of both by erecting houses in 
the centre and across the streets in some places, 
so that it is not without diffioulty that their 
original course can now be traced. lu thb 
Chandni Ghauk is situate the imperial palace, 
described by Heber as one of the noblest ain^iy 
residences he had ever seen ; far surpassing 
the Kremlin, though not equal to Windsor. It 
is inclosed on three sides by a wall of red 
granite, a mile in circumference, and about 
forty feet high, flanked with turrets and cupo- 
las. It is veiy beautifully built, and has two 
noble gateways, each defended by a barbican. 
On the remaming side it is defended by the 
river (the branch of the Jumna), over which is 
a narrow bridge, forming a communication with 
the old fort of ^limghur, on the eastern bank, 
That antique fort is supposed to have been 
raised by some early Patan sovereign, and is 
in a very heavy, massive style of ainhitecture, 
devoid of ornaments, except a few rude carv- 
ings on the mouldings and cornices. The en- 
trance to the palace is through a succes|ion of 
noble and veiy lofty gateways, built of red 
granite highly sculptured ; the principal one is 
described by Heber in the same terms which 
he applies to the palace generally. A splendid 
Gothic arch in the centre of the great tower is 
succeeded by a long vaulted aisle, like that of 
a Gothic cathedral, with a small open octagonal 
court in its centre, all of granite, and all orna- 
mented with inscriptions from the Koran, and 
finely-carved flowers. The Dewani Khas, or 
“ private council-chamber,” is a pavilion of 
white marble, surmounted by four cupolas of 
the same material, and open on one side to the 
court of the palace,, on the other to its garden. 
Its pillars and arches are exquisitely carved 
and ornamented with arabesques gilt and inlaid, 
flowers, and inscriptions, in the most elaborate 
Persian character. A rich folU^e of silver, 
which formerly graced the ceiling, has been 
long sinoe carried off. At prewnt splendid 
and tasteful hall is seldom entered by the 
emperor, and is in a veiy filthy state, being the 
retreat of crows, kites, and other nnolean birds. 
The garden, though now quite neglected and 
desolate, was formerly extremely beautiful, and 
refreshed by numerous ek^ant fountains of 
white marble, supplied from an aqueduct of the 
same material. Within its inolosure is an 
octagonal pavilion of white marble, oontaining 
a fountain and an elegantly-ornamented bath, 
and consbting of three very large apartments 
sannounted by white marbU domee ; but all is 
now mutilated and de&oed with dirt. The 
Moii-masjid, or ravate mosque for the court, 
is an el^;ant little building of white marble, 


exqulritely carved, but, like the rest> neglected 
and dilapidated, "nie Dewauee^ahm, or public 
hall of audience, is a large and splendid pavilion 
of marble, but now fallen into min and neglect, 
the throne, when seen by Heber, being nearly 
covered with pigeon’s dung. 'Near palace, 
and in the Chandni Chauk, is the small moeque 
of Soshun-a-Dowlah, from which Nadir Shah 
witnessed the massacre of the inhakatants of 
Delhi by his troops. The Jumma Muqid, or 
prinoip^ mosqne, is situate on a small rooky 
eminence, of such height that the platform 
from which the structure rises, overtops the 
adjacent houses, and is tbirW feet above tbe 
general level of the city, lliis 'platform or 
court, a square of 450 feet, is paved with red 
stone, and on each of three sides is entered 
through a large gateway, approached from 
below by flights of stone steps. In the middle 
is a marble reservoir for water, filled by seveml 
fountains supplied from a canal by means of 
machinery, and intended for the ablntions 
required in the Mahomedan ceremonial. On 
three sides the court is skirted by open arcades, 
with octagonal pavilions at convenient inter- 
vals ; tbe west is occupied by tbe mosque, a 
splendid structure of an oblong form, 261 feet 
in length, and approached by another magni- 
ficent flight of stone steps. The whole front u» 
faced with large slabs of fine white marble, 
and along the cornice are ten compartments, 
four feet long and two and a half broad, inlaid 
with numerous inscriptions from the Koran, in 
the Nuskhi character, executed in black marble. 
The interior is paved with flags of white marble, 
three feet long and a foot and a half broad ; 
and the walls and roof are lined with the same . 
material. The structure is surmounted b; three 
domes of white marble intersected with black 
stripes, and at each extremity of the front is a 
minaret of considerable height, and having a 
winding staircase of 130 steps of red stone, by 
which access is obtained to the summit, whence 
is a fine and extensive view of the city, with 
its palaces, mosques, and battlemented walls, 
as well as of the surrounding country, widely 
overspread with monuments and other build- 
ings in every stage of decay. Attached to the 
mosque is a large and deep well, said to be 
excavated in solid rock, and firom which the 
water is raised by means of complicated 
machinery and a succession of reservoirs. In 
1809, the machinery became so muoh decayed 
as to be unserviceable, until repaired by the 
British authorities. Hamilton seems to inti- 
mate that the fountiuns in the court of the 
mosque are supplied from this source, aad not 
from a canal, as stated by Heber. The Jumma 
mosque was commenced by Shafajdian in tbe 
fourth year of his reign, and completed in the 
tenth, at an expense of about 100,0001. £n^ 
Ush money. Authority was given in ISfil for 
the repair of the building. Of the other re- 
ligiouB buildii^, the only one worthy of much 
notice is the Kala Msqad, or Black Mosque, 
so called from the dark hue given it by time. 
It is a structure of no great size, in a pUiu 
250 
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masaive etyle of arohitecturo, acoordiiig to the 
plan of the primitive Arabian mosques, and 
consists of a square court, rarrounded bj an 
arcade, and surmounted by numerous small 
ill-shaped domes. It is generally supposed to 
have been built by some of the early Affgban 
sovereigns. Kear the CasWere gate is an 
English church, erected at the cost of 10,0002., 
h^ tbemnnifioeDoe of Colonel Skinner, a highly 
distinguished commander of irregular troops 
in the East-India Company's service. Though 
above one-half of the population of the city 
consists of Hindoos, their temples are mean, 
in consequence perham of the general poverty 
of the votaries of the Hindoo creed. The many 
gorgeous palaces of the nobles of Delhi, which 
once gave so splendid an aspect to the city, 
have been in a great measure demolished, the 
beams and other wood- work having been tom 
away for fuel by the Mahrattas and Bohillas. 
Considerable improvements have, however, 
taken place since the acquisition of the city by 
the British, who have made it more cleanly, 
built a court of justice, and, for the resident, a 
palace, which is surrounded by several fine 
houses in the Italian style of architecture. A 
great number of houses have also been built by 
the native inhabitants, the number of whom is 
considerably on the increase. 

During the prosperity of the city, all parts 
were copiously supplied with water by means 
of a canal, made, at vast expense and with 
much skill, by Ali Murdan Khan, a munificent 
Persian, of great ability, and high in command 
under Shahjehan. Drawing its supply from 
the canal of Feroz Shah, near Kair, a distance 
of seventy miles, this great watercourse, as it 
approaches the city, is conducted along the 
summit of a prolonged artificial mound, of such 
an elevation that the bottom of the channel is 
much higher than the surrounding country ; 
holding its course, by means of an aqueduct of 
masonry, over a considerable depression, and 
skirting the north-eastern base of the range of 
rocky hills stretching westward from Delhi, the 
stream is finally led across it, in a channel cut 
through the solid rock for nearly three miles, 
being twenty-five feet in breadth, twenty- five 
in depth, generally, but in one place sixty feet. 
It then enters the city, and, passing through it 
by an open channel, traverses another long 
extensive aqueduct, by which it reaches the 
palaoe, throughout the whole of which it rami- 
fies, in open or covered courses, having outlets 
to the Jumna ; thus dififusing constant streams 
of fresh water. In like manner, in the space 
between the range of hills and the palace, 
numerous under -ground channels were cut, 
leading to the various residences of the nobles, 
and the different divisions of the city ; yielding 
to the whole city and its suburbs a supply of 
g<^ water, from open well-shafts connected 
with these subterraneous water-courses. On 
a review of the ancient works in Delhi con- 
nected with the canal, it is obvious that money 
must have been expended with a most lavish 
band, to effect even that of which Che existcooe ; 


is known ; Mid much is yet hidden in the ruins 
of the neighbourhood. According to Pciier, A 
watercourse ran through every principal street ; 
and such a copious and pure supply was ines- 
timable to Delhi, as the water of the Jumna in 
the neighbourhood of the city, impregnated 
with natron, is disa^eeable and unwnolesome. 
I^ as stated, Ali Murdan Khan served Shah- 
jeban from IfiSfi to the canal must have 
been made in that interval. The resulting 
revenue appears to have been assigued as a 
remuneration to the officer who provided for 
the requisite repairs ; as Safdar Jang, the father 
of Shoojah-oo-dowlah, the nawaub of Oude, is 
alleged to have derived an annual revenue of 
250,0002. from it. In the course of the revolt 
of Safdar Jang, in 1752, and the snbsequei^t 
disorders and disasters of Delhi, the canal went 
to ruiu, and the supply of water was cut off ; 
and though subsequently restored, at a cost of 

10.0002., by Ahmed Sb^ Dooranee, in one of 
his temporary occupations of the city, it again 
became unserviceable through neglect, and the 
supply was interrupted, until, in 1820, the re- 
quisite repairs having been effected by the 
British authorities, the watercourses and con- 
duits of the city were again set flowing, to the 
unspeakable joy of the inhabitants, who went 
out in jubilee to meet the stream, throwing 
flowers and other offerings into the water, and 
imploring blessings on the government. When 
the prosperity of Delhi was at its meridian, 
there was, near the left bank of the Jumna, 
opposite the palace, an imperial preserve 
and pleasure-ground, surrounded by numerous 
p)a]aces of the nobles j and to supply these, as 
well as to irrigate the Doab, Ali Murdan made 
another canal, which, drawing its supply fi om 
the Jumna on its left side, nearly opposite the 
commencement of Feroz Shah’s work, pro- 
ceeded in a direction in some measure parallel 
with the parent stream, for a distance of 135 
miles, and rejoined it abreast of the city. This 
work, known by the name of the Doab Canal, 
having also gone to ruin through neglect, was 
repaired by the British authorities, and the 
flow of water restored, in January, 1830. 

According to a recent census, the city of 
Delhi contains 152,406 inhabitants ; of which 
number 76,372 are stated to be Hindoos, and 
76,034 Mahomedans. According to a toble, 
published in the local Gazette, of the amount 
of traffic crossing the bridge of boats at Delhi, 
in 1852, the number of buffaloes is returned at 
at upwards of 100,000, of mules and ponies 

84.000, and of hackeries 65,000. The Delhi 
CoU^ is under the management of a loau 
committee or council, composed partly o* 
European and partly of native members. The 
college was founded in 1792. In 1829, Naw* 
wab Itmad-ood-Dowlah, formerly minister of 
the king of Oude, endowed the college with 
the sum of 170,000 rupees, the interest of 
which produces 7,253 rupees per annum ; and 
this sum, added to the government grants and 
assignments, raises its gross receipts to the 
sum of 40,580 rupees per anaura. The insti- 
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tntioD ifl divided into fotir departments, — 
English, Arabic, Persian, and Sanscrit. At 
the time of Heber’s visit, in 1S24, the exterior 
of the palace of the emperor was guarded by 
the troops of the East-India CJompany, but the 
internal duties were performed by a provisional 
oorps, raised in the name of &e local sove- 
reign, and nominally under his orders. During 
Baron’s visit, seveial years afterwards, one 
oorpe in the East-lndia Company’s service 
was stationed within the city, the remainder of 
the garrison being cantoned outside the w^ls. 
The arsenal is situate on the bank of the 
Jumna, and at the time of the visit of Von 
Orlich, in February, 1848, contained 110 guns 
of different calibre, and other arms of various 
kinds, arranged great care and taste. 
The powder-magazine, until a very recent 
period, was sitriate within the walls of the 
city. Its dangerous position was brottght to 
notice in the year 1850, and orders were given 
for its removal. The surrounding country is 
widely overspread with vast ruins, principally 
of Indreput or Delhi, the seat of empire pre- 
viously to the foondation of the present walled 
town of Shahjehanabad. This scene of deso- 
lation extends from the garden of Shahlimar, 
north-west of the present town, to some dis- 
tance beyond the Kutb Minar, nine miles 
south of it. Even on the north-west, where 
the extent of dilapidated remains is smaller, 
the road is a “continued avenue of ruined 
tombs, gardens, serais, and palaces,” up to the 
walla of Delhi, A few hundred paces to the 
south of the present city, is the Kotela, or 
citadel of Feroz Shah, formerly the fortress of 
the old city, within the north-western angle of 
which it is situate. The works of this citadel 
were very extensive ; but the architecture is 
clumsy in style and rough in execution, and 
has no pretence to aught but strength. 
Rising from the terraced root of a building 
at the bottom of the courtyard, is a pillar, 
popularly called the Lath or Staff of Feroz 
Shah, the visible part measuring thirty-seven 
feet in length, and ten feet four inches in 
girth at the base. It is a single shaft of red 
sandstone, without any joint, and is thought 
by Prinsep to have been quarried in the 
Sewalik Mountains at Rajpur, on the bank of 
the Jumna. About a mile and a half south of 
this is the tomb of Humayon, the emperor, 
who, after being driven from his kingdom, 
succeeded in re-establishing the Mogul dynasty 
on the throne of Delhi, It stands in the 
middle of a platform 200 feet square, sup- 
ported on every side by arcades, and ascended 
by four great flights of stone steps. Each 
arch of the arcades serves as a receptacle of 
one or more tombs. The mausoleum of the 
sovereign, rising on the platform, is a noble 
building, of a square form, constructed of red 
stone, inlaid with marble, and surmounted by 
a large dome of the latter material, the style 
of architecture approaching to that usually 
termed Saracenic. In the interior is a large 
circular aparfruent, in the middle ol which is 


a small white marble sarooi^isgus, ocmtaioing 
the remaioj of BCumayon ; and ut>und are 
smaller apartments, in which are entombed Ms 
relatives and more &vonred retainers. From 
the top of the bnilding, the view is striking, 
being on every side over a wide expanse of 
ruins, which to the westward extends to a 
range of hills seven or eight miles distant. 
Some hundred yards west of this mauso- 
leum is a ooUeotion of burial-places and small 
mosques, the most remarkable structure being 
the tomb of Nizam-ood-deen, a reputed Mus- 
sulman saint, which building is ornamented 
with elaborate and el^nt carvings in white 
marble. Around, most of the deomsed mem- 
bers of the present imperial fiunily lie buried, 
each within a small incfosure of elegant lattice- 
work, executed in white marble. Among 
these monuments is that of the Princess Jaha- 
nara, a daughter of Sbah^han. About two 
miles west of the tomb of Humayon, and four 
miles south of the city, is the mausoleum of 
Safdar Jang, vizier of we empire in the middle 
of the last century, and ancestor of the present 
king of Oude. It is composed of arcades, 
surrounding a large octagonal dome, built of 
white marble and red sandstone, arranged in 
alternate parallel perpendicular sections, and 
contains in its interior the body, deposited 
in a white marble saroophagns, beautifully 
carved. 

A few hundred paces west of the city is an 
obseiwatory of enormous size, which (as well 
as similar structures at Jeypoor, Muttra, Be- 
nares, and Oujein, respectively) was made by 
Jeysingh, rajah of Amber, who was employed 
by the emperor Mohammed Shah to reform 
the calendar. Kine miles south of the city is 
the celebrated Kutb Minar, probably tbe 
highest column in the world. It tapers r^- 
larly from the base to the cupola, which, 
according to Franklin, is capable of containing 
a dozen persons. The exterior is for a great 
part of the height adorned by fluting, there 
being twenty -seven projections, alternately 
round and angular. The column is surrounded 
by four balconies or galleries, supported by 
large stone brackets, and having small battle- 
ments, which, while they have an ornamental 
effect, afford some slight security those who 
venture on such a giddy footing. In 1803, the 
column was injur^ by lightning and earth- 
quake ; and either from those causes, or from 
the more gradual influence of time, many 
stones on the west side have been displaced, 
BO as to cause a vertical crack in tbe staircaM 
and central pillar. A British officer of engi- 
neers has repaired the damage to a consider- 
able extent, and has performed the task with 
great architectural skill. According to Bacon, 
the undertaking was a very bold one, as a very 
large portion of the masonry at the base of the 
pillar must have been removed before the new 
rould be substituted. “The native masons,” 
he observes, “generally a most hardy and 
adventurous set, were with the g^test pos- 
sible difficulty brought to put their hands to 
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th« Ubonr.’* At no great distance from this 
oolumn, is the bnrial-plaoe of Uie nnfortnnate 
emperor Shah Aimn, and ciose to it the 
ootintry reddenoe of his snooeseois, “a la^e 
bnt ptOtry bnildiDg, in a bad style of Italiw 
ardiiteot^^ and with a public rc»d actually 
kadinn through its oourtyard.” 

Id we abeenoe of direct observations re^ieoi- 
ing the elevation of Delhi above the sea^ an 
i^>proxiinate estimate may be safely made fiom 
oarefbl obaervations at no great distance. The 
hdght of Daena, sixteen miles due east of the 
obannel of the Jumna, abreast of Delhi, i»821 
feet The slope of the sur&oe from th^ part 
of the doab to the river is very gentle, and if 
assumed at two feet per mile, it will givo the 
elevation of that part of the channel at about 
790 feet. Farther, the elevation of Gurgaon, 
seventeen miles south-west of Delhi, is 817 
feet, and as, daring the rainy season, an exten- 
sive and nearly stagnant piece of water extends 
between the two plaoes, the inclination of the 
■nrfaoe from the fomer to the latter cannot 
be great ; though undoubtedly there is some 
declensiou, as the drainage of the jhil or swamp 
is into the Jumna, at Delhi. The elevation of 
Delhi, therefore, does not probably vary much 
from 800 feet. A series of observations, ex- 
tending over a period of three years, gives the 
following as the mean temperature in the day- 
time, of the respective months : — January, 66°; 
Febniaiy, 61° ; March, 72 ° ; April, 88° ; May, 
91°; June, 92°; July, 86°; August, 88®; 
Septembeir, 88° ; October, 77“ ; November, 
66° ; December, 68°. Delhi be regarded 
as a rather arid district ; the fell of rain in 
1842 is reported to have been only ten inches. 
That year, however, was considered a very diy 
one, even more so than 1887, in which the 
deficiency of rain was productive of dreadful 
famine. Smart frosts during the nights of 
mid-winter afford the means of producing ice, 
to be stored for a relief during the heats of 
summer. The earth, which is generally im- 
pregnated with mineral salts, especially salt- 
petre, is moulded into round shallow pans, into 
which water is poured to the depth of about an 
inch, and they are set out in rows on layers of 
mlit bamboos or hurdles, covered with straw. 
The frost of the night is sufficient, under such 
management, to produce ioe, which is care- 
fully removed in the morning, and deposited 
for preservation in deep pits. 

Indraprestha or Inderput, the city which 
formerly occupied the site of the modem city 
of Delhi, is alleged to have been founded by 
Yudisthira, whose demise, according to the 
extravagant chronology of the Hindoos, oc- 
onrred in the year 8101 before the Christian 
era. It ceased for several centuries to be the 
seat of regal government, until re-established 
by the adventurer Aunngpal. About the year 
980, the rajah of Delhi is mentioned as a 
member of a Hindoo confederacy defeated by 
Sebekte^D, the Ghaznevide, in the Pimjaub ; 
and again m a member of a similar confede- 
racy, experiencing a like fete frwn Mahmood 


of Ghumee, in 1008. Ferishta, however, in 
recounting the expedition of that mler to 
Kaunonj, which was undertaken in 1017, and 
the BubMuent expeditions by which, in 1021 
and 1028, ne penetrated to Kalleenjnr, makes 
no mention of Delhi ; though in all three en- 
terprises the routes of the mvader must have 
lain at no great distance from it. But on the 
invasion (ff India, in 1191, by Mohammed 
Shabab-n-din of Ghor, Delhi appears as one of 
the four great Hindoo powers. It was then 
held in union with Ajmeer, by Pirthi or Pritwi 
Raj, a Rajpoot prince, who having, on the 
plains of Sirhind, given battle at the head of a 
force, according to native estimate comprising 
800,000 horse and 8,000 elephants, besides 
infantry, was defeated, made prisoner, and put 
to death by the invader. Kutb-oo-deen, a lien- 
tenant of the victor, took Delhi in 1198, and 
established there an independent Mahomedan 
dynasty, known among the Oriental historians 
as that of " the slaves of the sultans of Ghor.” 
In 1288, the Khiljis or Giljis, adventurers from 
Afghanistan, having murdered the reigning 
prince, Keikobad, succeeded in transferring 
the sovereignty to Jelal-ood-deen, one of their 
number, and established the Khilji dynasty, 
which lasted till 1321, when it was ter- 
minated by the assassination of Sultan Mo- 
barik, and the supreme power was transferred 
to Gheias-ood-deen Toghluk, the founder of 
the Toghluk dynasty. In the reign of Mah- 
mud, of this dynasty, the Tartar conqueror 
Tamerlane inv^ed India ; and, in 1398, 
marched to Delhi, the operations against 
which be prefaced by massacring in cold blood 
his Hindoo prisoners, reported by native au- 
thorities to have been 100,000 in number. 
After a brief resistance, Mahmud, the sove- 
reign of Delhi, took to flight, the town was 
plundered and burned, and the inhabitants 
butchered. According to the account of a 
panegyrist of the mvader, high towers were 
erected of their heads, and their carcases were 
left a prey to birds and beasts : never were 
such carnage and desolation known,” The 
stay of Tamerlane in Delhi was only of sufficient 
length to enable him to complete the series of 
barbarities by which his visit is rendered in- 
femously memorable ; and after his departure 
the city and the adjoining territory remained 
for nearly half a century in an unsettled state, 
until the sovereignty was acquired, in 1450, by 
Beblol, of the Patan or Afghan tribe of Lodi. 
His grandson, Ibrahim, was, in 1526, defeated 
and slain, at the battle of Paniput, by the 
renowned Baber, whose lineal descendant, 
popularly called down to a late period the 
Great Mogul, is at present the titular sove- 
reign. B^r’s son and successor, Humaion, 
was, in 1640, defeated and expelled from 
India by Shir Khan, an adventurer of Patan 
descent ; but receiving assistance from the 
king of Perria, Humaion recovered his sove- 
reignty in 15 U, by a decisive victory which 
he gamed at Sirhind. The progress of the 
power of the Moguls in India was more rapid 
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even than tliat of the British in tiie same 
country ; as in the reign of Akbar, the son 
and snooessoT of Humaion, the empire ex- 
tended from Chittagong in the east, to Can- 
dahar in the west, and from Boltistan or 
Little Thibet in the north, to the sonthem 
boundary of Berar at the ophite point. 
Sabsequently, the southern frontier was for a 
short period extended by the conquests of 
Auiun^be to Tanjore. Hie empire was 
originally distributed into twelve soubahs or 
vice-roy^ties, but the number was ultimately 
increa^ to fifteen, for the purpose of com- 
prehending the additions which were the fruits 
of Akbaris later conquests. The assessed 
revenue of Akbar, settled by him in the for- 
tieth year of his reign for a term of ten years, 
amounted to 9,07,48,881 siooa rupees, or about 
eleven millions sterling. Elphinstone, from 
Abnl&zl, estimates the number of persons 
bound to render military service at 4,400,000, 
but the whole number at one time actually 
drawn out, did not probably much exceed 
200,000 cavalry, and about 20,000 iufautry 
and artilleiy^en. Bernier, who considered 
the army which Prince Bara, the son of Sbah- 
jehan, led against his brother Aumngzebe, as 
inferior to none ever mustered in India, esti- 
mates it at 100,000 cavalry, 20,000 infantry, 
and eighty pieces of artilleiy. The treasure 
accumulated by Shahjeban amounted, accord- 
ing to report, to six millions sterling, exclusive 
of jewels and gorgeous furniture of much 
greater value. The harem of Akbar was 
maintained on a scale of great magnificence. 
In the Ayeen Akbery it is described as “an 
inclosure of such immense extent as to contain 
a separate room for every one of the women, 
whose number exceeds 6,000.” By the con- 
quests of the suooessors of Akbar, especially 
Aurungzebe, the extent and revenues of the 
empire were vastly increased, though perhaps 
with little, if any, advance of its actual power. 
The empire of Aurungzebe is stated to have 
been divided into twenty-one soubahs, assessed 
in the aggregate at 3.7,724,616/. 

But this prosperity was only the prelude to 
rapid and total decay. The chiefe of Baj- 
pootana became alienated from the throne of 
Delhi ; a spirit of insurrection and fierce hostility 
pervaded the Sikhs, Mahrattas, and others ; 
and, after the death of Aurungxebe, in 1707, 
his feeble successors became the helpless in- 
struments of confliotiDg chiefr and parties. 
His grandson, Jehaudar Shah, was, in 1718, 
deposed and strangled, after a reign of one 
year. Farokshir, the next in succession, met 
the same fate in 1719 ; in the course of which 
year two other occupants of the musnud passed 
thenoe to the grave. Bennell observes, that, 
“ in eleven years from the death of Aumng- 
zebe, five pnnoes of his line who had mounts 
the throne, and six others who had been com- 
petitors for it, had been disposed of ; and the 
degraded state of the regal authority during 
this period had introduced an inoarable anarchy, 
Mid a disposition in all the governors of pro- 


vinoes to shake off their dependency on this 
head of the empire. From this time,” be oon- 
tinnes, “ afiEaira declined very rapidly.” During 
the reign of Mohammed Shah, who asoen^ 
the throne in 1719, the dinuembermeiit of the 
empire to a vast extent took place, through the 
enoroaohments of the Mahrattas, who, in 1787, 
under tiieir leader B%jee Bao, pushed ^etr 
attacks to the ^tes of Delhi ; ana the nsorpa- 
tion of Asof Jah, the Nisam-ool-mulk, and 
viceroy of the Deccan, who made himself the 
virtually independent ruler of the spamoua 
realm now known as the territoiy of the Nixara. 
These disruption^ and the consequent weaken- 
ing of the empire, tempted the invasion of 
Nadir Shah, the harbamui usurper of the 
sovereignty of Persia, who, having overrun the 
greater part of Affghanistcm, crossed the Indns 
at Attol^ and marched upon Delhi. He was 
met, on the 13th Februi^, 1739, at Kemaul, 
by the Mogul army, which there experienoed 
so decisive a defeat, that the invader occupied 
Delhi without fiu'ther resistance. Whilst en- 
gaged there in levying a heavy oontrihution, 
the Persian troops were rashly attacked by the 
populace, who destroyed several hundred of 
them. Nadir attempted to restore order, but 
in^ain ; and being placed personally in some 
danger, he gave orders for a general militaty 
execution, which were acted upon with terrible 
fidelity. The massacre of the inhabitants con- 
tinued from the dawn of light tUl the day was 
far advanced. Fifty-eight days after his 
arrival. Nadir marched from Delhi homewards, 
bearing with him plunder, the amonnt of 
which could not be much less than twenty 
millions sterling. At the same time Moham- 
med Shah ceded to Persia the greater part 
the province of Tatta, commensurate with the 
tract now called Sinde, and all the possessions 
of the Mogul empire west of the Indus. In 
other quarters, the empire was shorn of ex- 
tensive provinces. Ben^ disclaimed the 
sovereignty of the MoguX and the Rohilla 
Patans, taldng advantage of the disasters in- 
flicted by Nadir, and the confosion sab- 
sequently caused by the invasions of the 
Dooranees, assumed independence in 1749, in 
the tract extending from Oude to the J umna. 
Safdar Jang, the nawaub of Ond^ made him- 
self independent in that province. The Mah - 
rattas, in addition to the encroachments in riie 
Deccan, which have been already noticed, 
made themselves masters of G-uzerat, Berar, 
and Orissa, and Malwa was divided between 
them and several native princes and zemindars ; 
Ajmeer reverted to the Bajpoots, and the 
Puajab was, in 1752, ceded to Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee, of Cabul. Ahmed Shah, the Great 
Mogul, who had sucoeeded to the shattered 
sovereignty of Delhi on the death of bis father, 
in 1748, was, in 1764, deposed and blinded. 
In bis reign, the dismemberment of the empire 
may be regarded as completed, and on the 
aooession of his successor, AJuamhir IL, 
nothing remained to the house of !»meriane 
but the spoiled and decayed metropolis, whidi 
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itseli^ in 175d, was taken by Ahmed Sbab 
Dooranee, and, in 17^8, by the Mahrattae. 
The last-named ^ple, now Mining at the 
entire empire of Hindostan, collect^, under 
the command of Sedashio Bhao, their foroes, 
estimated at about 70,000 cavalry and 80,000 
infantry, and were, in January, 1761, en- 
countered at Paniput by Ahmed Shah Doo- 
ranee, at the head of a confederate Mahomedan 
army of nearly equal number, when the Mah- 
rattaa were totaUy routed, their commander 
and the greater part of their army being cut 
to pieces. Shah Alum, whose right to the 
titular sovereignty accru^ on the assassination 
of Alnmgir, in 1769, was at that time a fugitive 
in Bengal, and his bod Jewan Bukht, a youth 
of thirteen years of age, was, under the name 
of Shahjeban, recognis^ shah of Delhi, by 
Ahmed Shah Dooranee. Shah Alum, how- 
ever, assumed the title of Padshah, and coming 
into collision with the forces of the English 
East-lndia Company, was defeated by them at 
Patna, in February, 1760. SuT^quently he 
threw himself on the clemency of the British, 
and in 1765, obtaining from the East-India 
Company an assignment of territory yielding 
a revenue of 260,000Z., he made over to them 
the Dewanny of the provinces of Bengal, 
Babar, and Orissa, which was virtually a grant 
of the provinces themselves. In 1771, Shah 
Alum, determined at all hazards to try his fate 
at Delhi, left Allahabad, the residence assigned 
him by the British authorities, and made over 
to the Mahrattas the territory and revenue 
allotted to him by the arrangement of 1766, 
But the proposed transfer was of no avail to 
the Mahrattas, as the British authorities, 
regarding the alienation of the districts as an 
almndonment, did not hesitate to resume the 
grants ; and the short-sighted emperor, having 
entered Delhi on the 26th December, 1771, 
found himself there the destitute and helpless 
captive of the Mabratta chief Madhaii Scindia, 
who became the real sovereign of the capital 
and the adjoining territory. The power of 
Soindia being weakened various causes, 
Ghulam Eadir, a Rohilla cbie^ son of Zabit^ 
Khan, and grandson of Najib-ood-dowla, who 
bad niade a great fi^re in the affairs of Delhi 
during the time of Ahmed Shah Dooranee and 
Alnmgir, gained a footing there ; but his con- 
duct to Sb^ Alum was more intolerable than 
even that of the Mahrattas, and the Shah 
wrote to Scindia, urging him to march to his 
deliverance. The correspondence having been 
treacherously disclosed to Ghulam Elamr, he 
forcibly entered the palace of the captive em- 
pOTor, struck out his eyes with a dagger, 
seized his soanly treasures, and subjected the 
females of his fiunily to plunder and outrage. 
This dreadful consummation of the emperor’s 
adversity took place in 1788, when he was 
about sixty-five years of age, and had nominally 
reigned about twenty-nine yem^. Ghulam 
Kadir shortly after fell into the hands of 
Soindiai, who put him to death with ostentatious 
cruelfy. Under the Mahrattas, Sliah Alum 


long suffered neglect and abject poverty ; nor 
was his oondltioD improved when the oommaad 
of Delhi was intrust^ by that power to Perron, 
the French adventurer ; for though a sum of 
about a hundred thousand pounds sterling was 
nominally allotted for the annua) expenditure 
of the royal household, not much more than a 
fffth of that sum was ever actually disbursed. 
On the 8fch September, 1808, the British army, 
under General Lake, marching from Allygurh 
on Delhi, came in front of a superior Mahratta 
force, under command of Louis Bourqnien, a 
French adventurer, and advantageously pos^ 
on the left bank of the Jumna to defend the 
approaches to the city. There the army of the 
Mahrattas was utterly routed with great 
slaughter, a vast number of their men being 
driven into the Jumna and drowned, and all 
their artillery and stores falling into the hands 
of the British. Delhi thereupon, without 
farther resistance, admitted the conquering 
army, and the Mogul emperor was taken under 
the protection of the East-India Company, an 
allowance being assigned for his support. By 
the twelfth article of the treaty of Serjee 
Anjenjaum, signed 80th December, 1803, be- 
tween the East-India Company and the Mah- 
ratta leader Dowlut Kao Scindia, the latter 

renounces all claims upon bis majesty Shah 
Alum, and engages, on his part, to interfere 
no furtlier in the afeirs of his majesty.” In 
October, 1804, the Mahratta chief Jeswunt 
Kao Holkar, having under his command about 
70,000 men, with 130 pieces of cannon, laid 
siege to Delhi ; the British force in which con- 
sisted of but two battalions and four companies 
of native infantry, two corps of irregular horse, 
two corps of irregular infantry, and a corps of 
matchlock-men. Most of the irregular troops 
deserted, yet Lieut.-Colonel Burn, in command 
of the garrison, took measures for maintaining, 
with his very inadequate force, the whole line 
of defences, though nine miles in circuit, and 
in a very ruinous state. The operations of 
Holkar were materially crippled by a sortie, 
in which the guns of his breaobing-battery 
were rendered unserviceable, and after an in- 
effectual attempt at escalade, he drew off his 
army with such haste, that three mines, laid 
for the destruction of some bastions, were left 
uuexploded. General Lake, whose approach 
causeii the siege to be so precipitately raised, 
reached the city three days aftorwai^. The 
unfortunate Shah Alum died in 1806, at the 
age of eighty- six, and was succeeded by his 
son Akbar, who, d^ng in 1887* at the of 
eighty, was succeeded by the present Fad^iah, 
Mohammed Bahadur. 

The prestige of the name of the Mogul 
throughout India, long after the nominal ruler 
of Delhi had oeas^ to possess any real power, 
was remarkable, and rendered expedient a 
jealousy on the subject whioh the real condition 
of the latter state would not otherwise have 
warranted. The feelinra of deference for the 
throne of Delhi extended to provinces very 
remote from the seat of its former grandeur, 
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And to Hindoos not less ibAn to MAhomedAns. 
It was in fact univeraal. In 1813, the Tam- 
buretty, or princess of Travancore, a Hindoo 
state situate near Cape Comorin, and never 
subject to Delhi, applied for a dross of in- 
vestiture from the Padshah, for her infant son, 
though be was under the guardianship of the 
British government. It was with some dif- 
ficulty that her desire was overcome ; and 
though compelled to acquiesce in the decision 
of the British authorities, the applicant was 
by no means satisfied that the coveted inves- 
titure WAS unnecessary or improper. The 
universal respect entertained for the Mo^l 
authority, and even for its semblance (of which 
the above is an instance), has rendered it neces- 
sary that the British government should dis- 
countenance as far as possible any assumption 
of regal or imperial dignity on the part of the 
representative of the great Mahomedan power 
which once was paramount in India, and the 
bead of the house of Baber is fast subsiding 
into the station of a subject. The British 
gover/iraent long since disallowed his preten- 
sions to coin money, to establish weights and 
measures, to confer title or command, except 
within the limit of bis own household. The 
pride of the Mogul is said to have been 
wounded by Lord Hastings, when governor- 
general, having remained seated during an 
interview. Bo early, however, as 1805, the 
presentation of nuzzur or offerings by British 
functionaries was subjected to check ; the 
Marquis of Hastings and Lord Amherst re- 
strained it still further, and a later governor- 
general, Lord Ellenborough, forbade it alto- 
gether, and substituted a pecuniary equivalent, 
which, after some hesitation, was accepted, by 
the king. More recently an arrangement was 
made with the heir-apparent, by which the 
palace of Delhi was to be given up to the 
British government, the members of the royal 
family over whom he should continue to exer- 
cise jurisdiction (the numljer of such persons 
being considerably abridged) removing to 
another residence.; but the heir-ap^wirent 
having recently died, further arrangements 
with regard to the future privileges of the 
family will be rendered necessaiy. The formal 
title of tho Delhi sovereign is Padshah or 
Badshah; and so late as 1806 he has been 
styled by Hindoos raja of Indraprestha. The 
official name of the city, in the documents of 
the Padshah, is Shahjehanabad. The number 
of pei-sons connected with the JPadshah, by 
consanguinity more or less remote, is consider- 
able ; and from the extension of their families 
and the withholding by the king of their due 
share of the allowances granted by the British 
government, they are said to have been some- 
times subject to great distress. The king 
received compensation for the discontinuance 
of emoluments derived from nuzzur, or offer- 
ings made in recognition of his superiority, but 
still did not escape the pressure of debt. It 
was proposed a few years since, to increase the 
xoyal allowances (previously about twelve lacs 
2 M 


per annun)), by the addition of throe laos, on 
condition of due provision being made for 
claims of dependants. His Tnajesty did not at 
first think fit to accept the boon on the con- 
dition annexed to it, but subsequently altered 
his determination. Lat. 28° 39', long. 77° Iff. 

DELL AMCOTTAH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 27 miles E. from Daijeeling, 
and 99 miles N. from Dinajepore. Lat. 
26° 69', long. 88° 44'. 

DELLY MOUNT.— See Dillt. 

DEMAUN.— See Daman. 

DEMREE. — A river rising in Thibet, north 
of the great Snowy range of the Himalayas, 
and in lat. 28° 46', long. 92° 11'. It flows first 
southerly for sixty-five miles, when, passing 
through a gorge of the Himalayas, it turns 
south-west, and flows for 116 miles through 
the native state of Bhotan, to its junction with 
the Monas, a considerable feeder of the Brab* 
mapootra, in lat. 27° 2", long. 91° 10'. 

DENDOWRA, in the British district of 
Furuckabad, lieut. -gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futehgurh, and 36 miles S.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 69', Jong. 80° 2. 

DENDRAH.— A town in the native state 
of Cashmere, or territory of Gholab Singli, 21 
miles N. from Jamoo. Lat. 32° 66', long. 
74° 60'. 

DENKANICOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 68 
miles N, of Salem. Lat. 12° 32', long. 77° 60'. 

DEOBUND, in the British district of Su- 
haranpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mozuffumnggur to 
Suharunpoor, and 20 miles S.E. of the latter 
town. It is situate between the rivers Hindun 
and Kali Nuddee, in an open and cultivated 
country, abounding in water and supplies for 
troops. The popuktion is returned at 18,638. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 9S7 miles, Lat. 
29° 41', long. 77° 44'. 

DEOCHUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieut, -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Benares to 
Ghazeepore cantonment, 24 miles N.E. of the 
former. It is situate on the left kank of the 
Ganges, 20 miles W. of Ghazeepore. Lat. 
25° 31', long. 83° 16'. 

DEO DHOORA, in the r>riti8h district of 
Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
tempi© on a lofty summit in the Sub-Himalaya, 
or mountain system south of the princi^ial 
range, on the route from Chumpawut to 
Almora, S.E. ofPort Almora 19 miles. Ele- 
vation of summit .above the sea 6,780 feet. 
Lat. 29° 25', long. 79° 56', 

DEODUR. — A small independent district 
in the north-west quarter of the province of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, containing an 
area of about eighty square miles, with a 
population of 2,000, consisting principally of 
Rajpoots and Coolies. This petty state pays 
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no tribute to any goremment. Each village 
protects itself, depending on the British govern- 
znent for external defence. The first relations 
between Deodur and the British date from 
1819, after the expulsion of the maiaudere who 
had infested the country. The protecting 
government exercises no interference in regard 
to the internal affairs of the district, but merely 
controls its external relations. The town of 
Deodur is in lat. 24“ 9', long. 71° 49', 

DEOGAON, in the British district of Azim- 
gurb, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the permnnah of 
the same name, nine miles from the left bank 
of the Goomtee, 29 miles N. of Benares, 21 
S.W. of Azimgurh. Lat. 25° 44', long. 83° 3'. 

DEOGARH. — See Dewotjrh. 

DEOGHUR BAREEEA.— See Barrkea. 

DEOGONG, in the British district of Aj- 
itieer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 50 miles S.E. from Ajmeer, 31 miles W. 
of Tonk. Lat. 2G° 10', long. 75° 26'. 

DEOGUK. — A town in the British district 
of Bbaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 77 miles 
S.W. of Rajmabal. Lat, 24° 31', long. 86“ 42'. 

DEOGUR. — A town, the principal place of 
a district of the same name, in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 55 miles N.W. from Nag- 
poor, and 52 miles E. fiom Baitool. Lat, 
21° 58', long. 78° 46'. 

DEOGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 26 miles 
S.E. from Gwalior, and 56 miles S.W. from 
Etawah. Lat. 26° 5', long. 78° 39', 

DEOGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor or Mey war, 62 miles N. of the 
town of Oodeypoor. 1.4it. 26° 31', long, 73° 58'. 

DEOGURH, or OOTGIR. — A village in 
the Raj}^KX>t state of Kerowly, 29 miles S.W. 
ol Kerowly. Lat, ‘j6° 5', long. 77°. 

DEOGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Pokhum to 
the town of Jondpore, and seven miles N. of 
the latter. Lat, 26° 25', long. 73° 8'. 

DEO GURH. — A town of Borahra, one of 
the native states on the S.W. frontier of 
Bengal, 50 miles E. from Sumbulpore. Lat. 
21° 82', long. 84° 47'. 

DEOHRA. — ^A village in the hill state of 
Bussahir. It is situate in a fertile valley in- 
closed by mountains, rising with a gentle 
declivity, formed into numerous terraces, 
covered with soil, and carefully cultivated 
under rice and other grains. The houses are 
dispersed in a straggling manner, amidst cul- 
tivated spots along the high banks of a feeder 
ot the river Pahnr. l^e residence of the 
\Rana, situate on the summit of an isolated 
eminence, is a collection of buildings five or six 
stories high, communicating in the upper part 
by galleries and Ittilconies of wood . The lower 
part of each building is constructed ot large 
blocks of stone, bonded with great, beams, of 
which the surrounding forests yield abundant 


gnppHes. The eaves of the roofe project greatly, 
and the outer surfimea are concave, in the 
Chinese style. It is totally without defence 
against assault. Elevation above the sea 
6,560 feet. Lat. 81° 0', long. 77° 44'. 

I DEOHURI, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ close to the route from Esreilly to 
Almora, and 34 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28° 63', long. 79° 31'. 

DEOJANA. — See Doojanuh. 

DEO KHAS. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 89 miles 
S.W. of Gayah, Lat. 24° 40', long. 84° 29'. . 

DEOKULTEE, in the Briti.^th district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Benares cantonment 
to that of Ghazeepore, 29 milM N.E. of the 
former, 17 W. of the latter. It is situate 
three miles north of the left bank of the 
Ganges, and on the river G ungee, traversed 
here by a bridge of m:isonry. Lat. 25° 33', 
long. 83° 18'. 

DEOLEE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 52 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, and 
50 miles S.E. from Oinraouttee. Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 7 8° 32'. 

DEOLEEA, in thoBritisli district of Ajmeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Oodeypoor to Kishengurh, 46 miles 
S. of the latter, Lat. 25° 64', long. 74° 53'. 

DEONELLY, in Mysore, a town with 
an important fort, near the eastern frontier, 
towards the British district of North Arcot. 
It was here, in 1749, when the place was be- 
sieged by Nundiraj, a man notorious in the 
history of those times, that Hyder Ali, subse- 
quently tyrant of Mysore, and a formidable 
enemy to the British and other powers of that 
part of India, first distinguished himself. 
Here, also, in 1758, was born his son Tippoo 
8ultart. Deouelly is 22 miles N.E. of Banga- 
lore, 90 N.E. of Seringapatam. Lat. 13“ 15', 
long. 77“ 46'. 

DEONTHUL. — A village on the route from 
Subhatoo to Simla, and 3i miles N. of the 
former station. It is pleasantly situate in a 
narrow .and romantic glen on the banks of the 
river Gumbur, and amidst cultivated terraces, 
laboriously foimed and overspread with soil, 
on the steep sides of the mountains. It should 
not be confounded with another place distant 
fifteen miles to the north-west, where a decisive 
action took place during the Goorklia war. 
The village of Deouthul is situate 2,200 feet 
above the sea, in lat. 31° 1', long. 77° 2'. 

DEON'TUL, in the hill state of Hindoor, a 
summit of the Malown ridge, celebrated as the 
spot where the obstinately-contested Goorkha 
war was virtually decided. It is about a mile 
and a quarter S. of Malown, and ia situate 
I between that fortress and Surujgarh, both lield 
by the Goorkhas at the beginning of April, 
1815, when General Ochterlony jSvanced to 
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attempt their reduction. With a view to cut 
od the oommunication between Ihbse forts, and 
to {acUltate the formation of a breaobing-bat~ 
tery, a British detachment, under Colonel 
Thompson, took possession of Deontul, where 
it was furiously attacked by about 2,000 
Ooorkhas, who, however, were utterly de- 
feated, with the loss of 700 men, including 
their commander. After this defeat the 
Goorkbas offered no further serious opposition, 
and soon after concluded the convention for 
ceding the hill states to the East-India Com- 
pany. Lat. 81“ 11', long, 76“ 63'. 

DEOOK. — town in the British district of 
Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 16 miles N.E. 
of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 61', long. 74“ 12'. 

DEOPRAG. — See Devaprataoa. 

DEORALIO. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 66 miles N. from Khatmanduo, and 
140 miles E. from Malebum. Lat. 28“ 29', 
long. 85“ 31'. 

DEORALLEE, or DEVALI, in Gurhwal, 
a village on the western declivity of the mouu- 
tJiin inclosing the fertile valley of Bunal on the 
east. Lat. 30“ 60', long. 78“ 17'. 

DEGREE. — A town in the British district 
of Behax, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 100 miles W. 
of Gayah. Lat. 24“ 30', long. 83“ 32'. 

DEORI, or BURADEORI, in the British 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town with bazaar on 
the route from Saugor to Gurrah, 44 miles 
S.E. of former, 41 N.W. of latter. It api>ears 
t<i have been scarcely noticed by travellers, 
though once a considemble place, as it is 
stated, that when burned down by a freebooter 
some years ago, nearly 30,000 persons perished 
in the conflagration. Elevation above the sea 
1,705 feet. Lat. 23“ 22', long. 79“ 4'. 

DEOSA. — See Dowsah. 

DEOSIH. — A village in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 56 miles N. from Siriuagur. 
Lat. 34“ 63', long. 76“ 2'. ' 

DEOTAN, in the British district of Baitool, 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Baitool to Mhow, 10 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 21“ 69', long. 77“ 46'. 

DEO'THAN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the c.antonment of 
Muttra to Delhi, and 25 miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 45', long. 77“ 32'. 

DEPALPOOR, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of the Holkar family, a town 
on the route from Mow to Neemuch, 27 miles 
N.W. of former, 128 S.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the west side of a large tank or 
small lake, and in 1 820 contained 1 ,035 houses, 
and about 4,000 persona. The pergunnah, of 
which it is the principal pLace, containetl at 
the time just mentioned 7,489 houses, and a 
population of 30,466. Distance S.W. from 
Oojein 27 miles. Lat. 22“ 60', long. 76“ 34'. 


DERA, In the district of Ahladgnxij, ieni* 
tory of Oude, a town SO miles N. of AlU^abad, 
80 S.E. of Lucknow. Batter estimates the 
population at 8,000, all Hindoos, Lat. 25“ 49', 
long. 81“ 37'. 

DERA, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town sitnated on the left bank of 
the river Indus, 83 miles N.E. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 84“ 24', long. 72“ 69', 

DERA BEEN PUNAH.— A town in the 
Punjab, situate near the left bank of the 
Indus, on the route from Mooltan to Leia, and 
40 miles N.W. of the former place. Attached 
to it is a small but fertile district, which, at 
the time of Elphinstone's visit, yielded 160,000 
rupees to the Afghan chief, who held it in 
jaghire. Lat. 30“ 25', long. 71“ 3'. 

DERA BEEN PUNAH.— A town of the 
Derajat, on the right or west bank of the 
Indus. It was nearly destroyed by the great 
earthquake of 1819 and the overwhelming 
floods which at the same time descended from 
the Suliman Mountains. Lat. 30“ 40', long. 
70“ 62’. 

DERA EUTTI KHAN, a town of the De« 
rajat, is situate in a very fertile country, on a 
small western branch of the Indus, and at no 
great distance from the main stream. The 
crops in the vicinity ai-e principally cotton, 
grain of vanoas kinds, indigo^ and some sugar 
and opium. Lat. 31“ 9', long. 70“ 50'. 

DERA GHAZEE KHAN.— Tho most 
southern and also the most important of the 
three towns which contribute to give to the 
Deitijat its name. It is a large, populous, and 
commercial place, situate in a low alluvial 
tract, four miles from the right or west bank 
of the Indus, and contains numerous ruins of 
mosques, and of the extensive and well-con- 
structed residences of the former Durani go- 
vernors and officers. It carries on cousider- 
ablo transit-trade ; an advantage attributable 
to its being situate at the point where one of 
the ^eat routes from Eastern India and the 
Punjab into Beloochistan and Khorasan inter- 
sects the great route from north to south into 
Sinde. The bazaar contains 1,600 shops, the 
inmates of 530 of which are engaged in weav- 
ing and selling cloth. It is in other re8[rects 
well supplied with goods, but ill-built and 
dirty. Some manufactures are carried on here 
in silk, cotton, and mixed fabrics of silk and 
cotton, called loongees, intended for scarfr and 
waistbands. Coarse cutlery is also manufac- 
tured to a considerable extent. The surround- 
ing country is very unhealthy during the hot 
'season, but remarkably fertile, being well irri- 
gated, and producing grain, fruits in abundance 
and of flue quality, sugar, cotton, and much 
indigo, in wdiich a considerable traffic is driven. 
Both the transit and the direct carrying trade 
are conducted almost exclusively by the Lobani 
Afghans, who are at once a pastoral and a 
mercantile tribe. Dera Ghazee Khan, in con- 
sequence of its advantageous position, has 
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been reoconinendetl by Bnrnee and others as 
tbe best site for a great annual to be held 
under the protection of the British government, 
commanding, as it does, such important routes 
and the nayigation of the Indus north and 
south. It was a dera, poet, or camp of Ghazee 
Khan, who, about three ceoturies ago, figured 
as an adventurer here, and being wrested from 
the Durani empire by the Sikhs, fell to the 
British upon the conquest of the Funjaub in 
1849, Lat. 80" 4', long. 70° 64'. 

DERA ISMAEL KHAN. — A considerable 
town of the Derajat, built a short distance 
from the right or west bank of the Indus, to 
replace the fonner town, which, having been 
situate only a hundred yards from the river, 
was, a few years ago, swept away by it so 
completely that not a vestige was left. The 
town is well laid out, but is ill built of unburut 
brick, and in general bas an air of desolation, 
though in spring there is much business, it 
being then crowded by the Afghans of the 
Lohani tribe, who purchase great quantities of 
goods to transport by their caravans for the 
supply of Afghanistan and Central Asia. Tlie 
important article of commerce is white 
cotton cloth, of which two millions of yards 
are yearly sold here, and eighteen millions of 
yards taken through, in transit from Hindostan 
to the north and west of this place. There is 
also a considerable trade, by way of the Indus, 
southward, in grain and salt, from Kala Bagh. 
Tlie position of Dera Ismael Khan is important, 
being situate on one of the great routes from 
the north to Sinde and the Southern Punjab, 
and also in the vicinity of the ferry .at Kaharee, 
one of the most frequented over the Indus. 
Tliere is another ferry over that river three 
miles to the eastward of the town. About 
three centuries ago, there was here a dera, 
post, or encampment of Isinael Khan, an ad- 
venturer in this country ; and hence the name 
which the town bears. It was wrested from 
the Durani empire by the Sikhs, and became 
incorporated with the British domLnions upon 
the conquest of the Funjaub in 1849. Its 
population is stated to be 8,000. Lat. 31" 60', 
long. 70" 58'. 

DERAJAT. — See D^vman. 

DERAFOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Seyngur 
Nuddee, 35 miles W. of Cawnpore. Lat. 
26" 26', long, 79“ 51'. 

DERBEND. — A British military post, on 
tlie north-west frontier of the Punjab, It is 
situate on the left bank of the Indu^ where 
the stream, previously straitened in its pas- 
sage through the mountains, expands on 
entering into the plain ; and hence probably 
the name of Derbend, which signifies theplace 
of a dam or strait. In its neighbourho^, in 
1827, Sheer Singh, the Sikh commander, de- 
feated ^iyid Ahmed, the fanatic Afghan, who 
had excited a religious war against the Sikhs. 
Lat. 84" 18', long. 72° 65'. 


DERESTTRA, in the British district of 
Muttruy lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 21 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat. 27" 46', long. 77" 61'. 

DERIABAD, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Goruckpore to Luck- 
now, 128 miles W. of the former, 43 E. of the 
latter. Provisions and water are good and 
abundant, but firewood very scarce, Lat, 
26" 64', long. 81" 84'. 

DERTAPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 44 miles S.E. of 
the former place. It is situate in an open and 
partially cultivated country. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 888 miles. Liat, 28° 51', long. 
78" 21'. 

DERRIAPOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, 28 miles W. 
from Omraouttee, and 29 miles S.W. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat, 20° 50', long. 77" 28'. 

DERRO, — A town in the British district of 
Shahal)ad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 miles S.W. 
of Arrah. Lat. 25" 17', long. 84° 27'. 

DER WA NEE, or DURWANEE, in the 
British district of Rungj^r, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town, the principal place of an ex- 
tensive pergunnah of the same name. Distant 
N.W. from the town of Rungpoor 30 miles, 
N. from Berhampoor, by Diuajpur, 126. Lat. 
25° 60', long. 88^ 60'. 

DESNOK. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, 15 miles S. of the town of Beeka- 
ueer, Lat. 27" 48', long. 73° 23'. 

DESSOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 83 miles 
S. of Arcot, Lat. 12" 28', long. 79" 32^. 

DEVAPRAYAGA, in Gurwhal, a town at 
the confluence of the Aluknunda and Bhageo- 
rettee. The former flows from the east, the 
latter from the north, and at the vertex of the 
right angle formed by their junction the town 
is situate. According to the graphic descrip- 
tion of Raper, “ The contrast of the two 
streams is very remarkable ; the fonner (Bha- 
geei'ettee) runs down a steep declivity with a 
rapid force, roaring and foaming over large 
stones and fragments placed in its bed, while 
the placid Aluknunda, flowing with a smooth 
unruffled surfiice, gently winds round the 
point.” The banks of both rivers are composed 
of hard black rock ; but while those of the 
Aluknunda are almost perpendicular, to the 
height of eighty or a hundred feet, those of the 
Bhageerettee are shelving aud expanded. The 
Aluknunda, the deeper and more considerable 
river, is, at the season of low water, 142 feet 
in breadth, and in the rainy season rises forty- 
six or forty-seven feet. It abounds with fish 
of the rohu species, four or five feet in length, 
regarded sacred, and so tame as to take food 
from the hand, The Bhageerettee is, at the 
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Beason of lovr water, 112 feet in breadth, and 
rises forty feet in the rainy season. Each 
river is crossed by a jhula or rope bridge. The 
united stream having a breadth of eighty yards, 
receives below the confluence the name of the 
Ganges. The town is built 100 feet above the 
water, on the scarp of a mountain rising behind 
it about 800 feet. A flight of steps out in the 
rock gives access to the town from the water’s 
edge. The houses are arranged so as to form 
two rows of unequal length, joined at a right 
angle, the longer row facing tbe Bhageerettee, 
the other the Aluknunda. They are generally 
two stories high, built of large stones, cemented 
with lime mortar, and having sloping roofs, 
covered with shingles. In the upper part of 
tbe town stands a temple, sacred to Eama- 
chandra. It is situate on a terrace from twenty 
to thirty yards square, and six feet high, and 
is built of large blocks of cut stone pil^ on 
each other, without cement, so as to form a 
pyramid, bulging in the middle, and decreasing 
rapidly towards the summit, which is sur- 
mounted by a white cupola; and over all is a 
square sloping roof, composed of plates of 
copper, crowned above with a^olden ball and 
spire. The entrance is on the western side, in 
a portico, from the roof of which are hung 
bells of various sizes. Under the shelter thus 
provided, the worshippers perform their devo- 
tions. The image of llamacbandra, about six 
feet high, carved in black stone, but painted 
red, except the face, is seated opposite the 
door, and under the eastern part of the cupola. 
Before the idol, and opposite the portico, is the 
brazen image of a Garuda. One knee is bent 
on the ground, and his hands are joined in the 
attitude of jirayer. The whole height of the 
building is between seventy and eighty feet. 
Under the terrace is a temple, sacred to 
Mahadeva. The only information which the 
Bralimins professed to be able to vouch for, 
when questifmed respecting the age or founders 
of the building, was, that it had stood for 
10,000 years, which is certainly a very respect- 
able deCTee of antiquity. It is a peculiarly 
sacred jAaoe of pilgrimage for the superstitious 
Hindoos, being one of the five principal Pra 3 rag 8 
or confluences mentioned in the Shastras. The 
grand rite is ablution, which takes place at the 
confluence, in three knndas or basins, excavated 
in the rock, at a level a little lower than the j 
surface of tbe current, which here is so rapid' 
and violent as to sweep away any attempting 
to bathe in it. The names of the pilgrims are 
registered on their making sufficient disburse- 
ments to the officiating Brahmitis, on account 
of dues and oblations. The annual revenue of 
these functionaries, exclusive of such contribu- 
tions, does not exceed 120Z., derived from 
twenty-five villages, granted for the purpose 
by the rajah of Gurwbal ; and notwithstanding 
the holy celebrity of the place, the Erabmlns 
are compelled to eke out a subsistence by the 
practice of trade. The temple, as well as the 
rest of the town, was much shattered by an 
earthquake in 1803, hut subsequently repaired 


by Bmhmini sent thither for the purpose 
Daulat Hao Sindia. The town contains b^ 
tween 200 and 250 houses, inhabited ^Hindpally 
by Brahmins from the Deccan. The heat is 
wmetimes very peat, exceeding 100“ at noon 
in the shade. Elevation above the sea, of the 
town, 2,266 feet ; of the stream, 1,953. Lat. 
80“ 8', long. 78“ 8»'. 

DEVEEKOTE, in the Kajpoot state of 
Jesulmeer, a small town on the route from 
the city of Jesulmeer to Balmeer, and 22 miles 
S.B. or the former. Lat. 26° 44', long. 71° 17'. 

DEVIAPATAM. — A town in the British 
district of Madum, presidency of Madras, nine 
miles N.E. of Bmnuad. Lat. 9“ 28', long. 
78° 68'. 

DEVIKOTTA, within the British district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel Coast, at the mouth of the 
Coleroon, or great northern branch of the 
Cauvery. The entrance of the river is difficult, 
and dangerous of access, from a bank called 
Coleroon Shoal, which stretches four or five 
miles to the south - cast. Devikotta was taken 
by the British about the middle of the last 
century, and their possession was confirmed to 
them by the rajah of Tanjore, Devikotta is 
distant from Tranquebar N. 24 miles, Madras 
S. 122. Lat. 11° 22', long. 79° 62'. 

DEVUPALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Vizigapatam, presidency of Madras, 
18 miles N.W. of Vizianagrum. Lat. 18“ 16', 
long. 83° 21'. 

DEW AH RIVER.— See Gogba. 

DEW AN. — A town in the British district 
of Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 15 
miles N. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 24° 24', long. 
88° 16'. 

DEWANGARI. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 63 miles N. from Gowbatty, 
and 60 miles N.W. from Durrung. Lat, 
26° 51', long. 91° 27'. 

DEWANGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles N.W. of Calcutta, Lat. 22“ 49, long. 
87° 50'. 

DEWANGUNJE. — A town on the left 
bank of the river Coosy, in the British district 
of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.W, of Pumeah, Lat. 26° 24', long. 87° 14'. 

DEWAS.— -A town of Baghelcund, in the 
native state of Rewah, 21 miles N.E. from 
Rewah, and 50 miles S.W. from Allahabad. 
Lat, 24“ 46', long, 81° 36'. 

DEWAS, in Malwa, a town, the prinoipol 
place of a small territory of the same name, 
situate between lat. 22“ 30' and 23“ long, 
75° 63' and 76° 27', and embracing an area of 
25(3 square miles. 'This petty raj or state is 
held conjointly by two chiefs of the lineage of 
the Puar or Pramai'a Rajpoots, now greatly 
humiliated, but at a i-emote period so powerful 
that “the world is the Pramar’s," was an an- 
cient saying, denoting their extensive sway. 
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Their dynasty is recorded to have ruled over 
Malwa for 1,068 years. In more recent times, 
we find one of the ancestors of the present 
rajahs, a military commander in the service of 
Sevajee, the founder of the Mahratta power, 
and his two sons, Tukajee and Jewajee, ac- 
companying Bajee Bao, subsequently Feishwa, 
when appointed soubahdar of Malwa in 1736, 
and receiving from him Bewas and some other! 
posBessions. During the distracted state of' 
Central India which followed, the dominions 
of the rajahs of Dewas were incessantly over- 
run by Mahrattas, Pindarries, and other free- 
booters, their towns and villages sacked, and 
themselves and feniilies reduced to misery ; 
but since the British protection has been ex- 
tended to them, their dominions have been 
restored to order and prosperity. The treaty 
under which this was granted, is dated in 
1818. By its engagements, the rajahs are 
bound to maintain a contingent force, to be at 
the disposal of the British government. This 
force, since the date of the treaty, has been 
considerably increased, and now consists ol 400 
infantry, forming part of the Malwa united 
contingent The railitaiy force of the state 
consists of 175 horse and 600 foot. Tlie rajahs 
have agreed to act by a union of authority, and 
to administer their a&irs through one public 
minister. The revenue amounts to 400,000 
rupees, or about 40,OOOZ. The population is 
estimated at about 25,000. The town of 
Dewas is distant S.E. from Oojein 21 miles. 
Lat 22° 58', long. 76“ 4'. 

DEWGUKH, or DEOGARH, on the coast 
of the coUectorate of Kutnagberry, Southern 
Concan, presidency of Bombay, a town with a 
harbour having three or four fathoms of water, 
and sheltered towards the sea by an island, on 
which is a fort. In this harbour disembogues 
the river Seo, flowing W. from the Ghats. 
Distant S. from Bombay 180 miles. Lat. 
16" 22', long. 73° 25'. 

DEWLE. — ^A town in the British district 
of Eutnagherry-, presidency of Bombay, 25 
miles E. of Kutnagberry. Lat. 17°, long. 
73° 40'. 

DEWEA. — ^A town of Bundelcund, in the 
native state of Chutterpore, 10 miles S.E. from 
Bijawur, and 23 miles S. from Chutterpore. 
Lat. 24° 84', long. 79° 40'. 

DEWUD.— See Dohud. 


DEWULLEE. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the native state of Mo- 
hurbunge, 37 miles S.W. from Midnapoor, and 
37 miles N. from Balasore. Lat, 22° 3', long, 
86° 58'. 

DEWULM UKKEE. — A town in the Bri- 
tish produce of Nagpoor, on the left bank o:*' 
the Prenheta or Weingunga river, and 14C 
miles S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19“ 20', long. 

80° r. 

DEYVULPULLY. — A town in Hydera 
bad, or domiuious of the Nizam, 79 miles S.E. 


from Hyderabad, and 78 miles N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 16° 60', long. 79° 86'. 

DHABA. — A town in Nagpoor, 80 miles 
S.E. from Chanda, and 111 miles S. from 
Nagpoor. Lat 19° 89', long, 79° 41'. 

DHABADDY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 80 miles N.E. from 
Aurangabad, and 18 miles N.W. from Jaulnah. 
Lat. 20° 2', long. 76° 46’. 

DHABREE. — See Dateeb. 

DHADREE. — A town in a detached por- 
tion of the native state of Dhar, on the right 
bank of the river Nerbudda, and 49 miles S.l^. 
frum Mhow. Lat. 22° 17', long. 76° 28'. 

DHALGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Meenij, one of the Southern Mahratta 
jaghires, 76 miles S.E. from Sattara, and 63 
miles N.W. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17° 9', 
long. 75° 1'. 

DHAMA. — A town in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
the presidency of Bengal, 16 miles S. of Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat.J21° 15', long. 84° 6'. 

DHAMEE, a small hill state, is bounded on 
the north by Bhugee ; on the east and south 
by the territories belonging to the rajah of 
Pateeala ; and on the west by Bbagul. Its 
length probably does not exceed five or six 
miles, its breadth may be taken to be nearly 
equal, and its area about twenty -five square 
mdles. Its centre is in lat. 31° 12', long. 77° 8'. 
It is throughout a collection of summits of 
considerable height, with intervening valleys, 
and is drained northward by a stream which 
discharges itself into the Sutlej, and southward 
and westward by a few insignificant streams, 
feeders of the small river Gumbur. The general 
elevation of this small territory probably ex- 
ceeds 4,000 feet. The left bank of the Sutlej 
at Soomee, to the north, and much lower than 
the greater part of the country, is 2,283 feet 
above the sea. It is one of the Barah Tha- 
koorai, or “twelve lordships,” which were in 
the tract between the Sutlej and the Tonse, 
until the divisions were obliterated by the 
Gorkha invasion. Dhamee belongs to a petty 
Hindoo rana or prince, who received it from 
the British government on the expulsion of the 
Gorkhas in 1815, It contains seven pergun- 
nahs or suli divisions, estin^ated to have a popu- 
lation of 3,000, and to yield an annual revenue 
of 350^,, out of which a sum of 721 , is paid as 
tribute to the East-India Company. 

DHAMORA. — A river rising in lat. 26° 51', 
long. 86° 28', in the range of the Sub-Hima- 
layas ; it flows in a south-easterly direction for 
fifty miles, through the Terai of Nepal to the 
boundary of the British district of Tirhoot, 
from whence it maintains a southerly course 
for seventy miles, for the greater part of which 
it either intersects or bounds the district of 
Bhagulpore, and falls into the Gogaree in lat. 
25° 31', long. 88° 48'. 
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DHAMONI, or DHAMOUNI, in the Bri- 
tiah territory of Saugor and Nerbndds, lieut.- 
gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town on the fron- 
tier towards Bundelcund. The fort of Dhamouni 
is of triangular ground-plan, and is situate on 
an eminence- to the eastern brow of which the 
rampart on tl^t side conforms. The rampart 
is in general fifty feet high, and in most parts 
fifteen feet thick, with large round towers. 
There are besides interior works, strengthening 
the defences of the eastern quarter, wliere are 
the magazines and the residence of the com- 
mandant. Westward of the fort is tiiC town, 
surrounded by a weak wall of loose stones, and 
to the south-west of tlie town is a large tank. 
In 1818, after the defeat and flight of Apa 
Sahib, rajah of Nagpore, or of Berai-, it was 
invested by a British force under General Mar- 
shall, who, having to no purpose offered the 
garrison 10,000 rupees in payment of arrears, 
on condition of immediate evacxiation, opened 
batteries against the place with such effect, 
that in sir hours it was yielded unconditionally. 
Ijat. 24" 10', long. 78“ 49'. 

DHAMPOOB, in the British district Bij- 
nour, lieut. -gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 37 miles N.E. of the former. It con- 
tains a good number of old substantial houses, j 
and has a bazar. Elevation above the sea 754 ' 
feet. Lat- 29® 19', long. 78° 34'. 

DHAMSALA, or DHURRUMSALA.— A 
sanatarium for troops in the Jullundur Doab, 
92 miles N.W. from Simla, 126 miles N.E. 
from Lahore. Lat. 32° 13', long. 76“ 22'. 

DHANA, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 11 miles S.E. from Saugor, 39 
miles W. of Dumuh. Lat. 23° 43', long, 
78° 65 '. 

DHANAPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right hank of the river Ganges, 
19 miles S.W, ol Ghazeepoor. Lat. 25° 24', 
long. 83° 24'. ' 

HHANNI, m the jaghire of Rampoor, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from the town of Bareilly to Almora, 
and 41 miles N. ot the former. Lat. 28° 49', 
long. 79° 20'. 

DHANRA, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the left bank of the Vishnoo river, 04 miles 
N.E. of Sireenugur. Lat. 80° 56', long. 
79° 80', 

DHANROWAL- — See Bhtbowaxa.h. 
DHAONEE. — See Dhanni. 

DHAP, in the British district of Bungpoor, 
lieut -gov. of Bengal, a town the principal 
place of a perguuuah, and situate six miles 
N.W. of the town of Rungpoor. It is the 
station of the native officer of police, and con- 
tains 800 houses, which, according to the 
usually admitted i-atio of inmates to dwellings, 


would make the population amount to about 
1,600. The vicinity of the town has a pleasing 
aspect, containing several houses of Earopeana 
embosomed in trees. Lat. 25“ 46', long. 
89° Iff. 

DHAR, in Bossahlr, a considerable village, 
is situate on the declivity of a hill overlooking 
the valley of the Pabur. The surrounding 
country is characterized by Fraser as sur- 
assing in beauty and fertility any which be 
ad seen among the moimtains. Lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77“ 46'. 

DHAR. — A town in Hyderabad, distant 
N.E. from Auruogabad 58 miles, N. from 
Jaulnah 38 miles. Lat. 20° 23', long. 76° 4', 

DHAR, in Malwa, the principal place of a 
raj of the same name, is situate on the route 
from Mhow to Baroda, 33 miles W. ot the 
former, and 183 E. of the latter. The town 
is nearly three and a quarter miles in length 
and half a mile in breadth. It is surrounded 
by a mud wall, and has many striking build- 
ings, especially two large mosques, buUt of red 
stone, but fast falling to decay. Water is abun- 
dant, being supplied from two small and eight 
large tanks. There is a fort, built of red stone, 
situate outside the city, on an eminence rising 
forty feet above the plain. The rampart, from 
thirty to thirty-five feet high, has twenty-four 
round, and two square towers, on the larger 
of which last the rajah’s palace is, built of 
stone. The gate of the fort is in the western 
face, and is defended by octagonal towers. 
The city is represented to have once contained 
20,000 houses, an amount which would assign 
it a population of about 100,000. At present 
its numbers fall short of that amount to an 
extent which would 'make comparison ludi- 
crous. An English and vernacular school has 
been established here by the present ruler of 
Dhar. 

The raj or petty state of Dhar contains an 
area of about 1,070 square miles, and has much 
fertile OTOund, producing abundant crops of 
rice, wheat, millet, maize, pulse, oil-plants, 
sugar-cane, tobacco, opium, ginger, cotton, 
hemp, turmeric, esculent vegetables, and poise. 
The annual revenue is estimated at 475,000 
rupees, or 47,600^. ; the population at 104,860. 
The rajah maintains a military force, which, 
inclusive of the police, amounts to about 1,100 
men ; and a contribution is made by the state 
of 8,000 rupees per annum in aid of the support 
of the Malwa Bheel corps. The rajah is a 
Puar or Pramar Rajpoot, of a very ancient 
family, but owes his present dignity to the 
gift of the Peishwa, about a century ago. 
Towards the close of the last and in the early 
part of the present oenturv, the state of Dhar 
was miserably devastated by the troops of 
Scindia Holkar and other freebooters ; and 
when the British troop^ in 1817, advanced to 
this part oi India, the limits of the state were 
greatly contracted, and its revenue did not 
exceed 36,000 rupees. By the intervention of 
the British governmeut, various dlstiiots of 
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which Dhar had been dispoeMsged were restored 
to the rajah, and Bairseeah, whioh bad been 
conquered firom the X^ndarries, was ^nted to 
him, subject to the condition that the British 
government ehonld retain possession of it for a 
limited period, for the purpose of liquidating a 
loan ; after wWch period that government was 
to have the option of bolding it, or of letting 
it, tor the benefit of the Dhar state, which was 
thenceforth to be entitled to the revenue and 

f reduce. This arrangement was made in 1819, 
n 1821, a new engagement was concluded, by 
which the district of Bairseeab was ceded to 
the British government from the expiration of 
the period of retention before stipulated for ; 
in consideration of which, and of the tribute of 
AUee Mobun also ceded, a specified annual 
payment was to be made. The bargain, how- 
ever, was found a losing one, and Bairseeab 
was in a few years given back to Dhar ; bnt 
the home authorities regarding this as an 
illiberal proceeding towards an ally who bad 
no power to resist, annulled the surrender, 
and directed the engagement of 1821 to be 
adhered to. Possession of Bairseeab was coQ' 
sequently resumed, and the stipulated payment 
restored. By the treaty of 1819 the British 
government undertook to protect the state of 
Dhar, in return for which the rajah ceded 
the tributes of Banswarra and Doongerpore, 
entered into tbe nsnal engagements of subor- 
dinate co-operation and friendly alliance, and 
bound himself at all times when required, to 
furnish troops in proportion to his ability. 
Elevation of the town above the sea 1,908 feet. 
Lat, 22“ 36', long. 76“ 20'. 

DHAREE DEBEE, in the British district 
of Eumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Almora to Siree- 
nuggur, and 10 miles S.E. of tbe latter. Eat. 
80“ 16', long. 78“ 66'. 

DHAEMA, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Bhotia mahall or subdivision, lying north of 
the main range of the Himalaya, and between 
it and Hiundes, or South-western Tibet. Still 
some of the summits have a great elevation ; 
Eebong, on the eastern frontier, being 18,942 
feet above the sea. The elevation of the 
Dhanns pass, on the northern frontier, leading 
to Hiundes, is probably about 15,000. The 
whole habitable portion consists of the narrow 
and generally very rugged valleys down which 
flow the river Dhonli and its fevers ; the rest 
consists of rooks or mountains, covered with 
perpetual snow. The boundaries of a tract so 
ill peopled and difiBcnlt to explore are not very 
prerisely defined, but they may be considered 
M lying between lat. 30“ 6' — 30“ 30', long. 
80“ 25'— 80“ 45', and as inclosing an area of 
nbout400 squaremiles. When Trailldrew up his 
account, it had twenty-four villages, containing 
842 houses ; and consequently, if six persons 
be allowed to each house, the population may 
be estimated at 2,052, or between four and 
-five to the square mile. They are called 


Bbotias, and are of tbe Mongolian or Tartar 
variety of the human race. “ la their personal 
appearance,” observes Traill, “ the Bbotias are 
perfect Tartars, and exceed the natives of this 
province in size and stature, more particularly 
the Dbarma Bbotias, among whom individuals 
possessing extraordinary strength are by no 
means nnoommon. They are excessively dirty 
in their persons, using the skirts of their dress 
to cleanse both their persons and their cooking 
utensils, yet are in good circumstances, having 
warm clothing, substantial houses, and abun- 
dance of animal food In the flesh oi their nume- 
rous sheep and goats, used as beasts of burthen 
in the lucrative carry ing-trade with Hiundes. 
In tbe course of this commerce, grain, the 
produce of Lower Kumaon, and cotton broad- 
cloths, hardware, sugar, and other goods, 
brought from Hindoostan, are sent to Hiundes, 
and exchanged for culinary salt, tincal or 
borax, gold dust, and wool ; besides somo 
others of less importance. 

DHARMDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben^I, six 
miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22“ 21 , long. 
87“ 19'. 

DHARMKOT, in Sirhind, a small town in 
tlie British district of Ferozepore, with a fort, 
situate about seven miles from the left bank 
of the Sutlej. Dharmkot is distant 39 miles 
W. from Loodiana, N.W. from Calcutta 1,140 
miles. Lat. 80“ 55', long. 75“ 17'. 

DHARMSALEH. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of the river 
KumalU, and 126 miles N.E. from Almora. 
Lat. 29“ 51', long. 81“ 45'. 

DHARWAR, in the presidency of Bombay, 
a British district, nameil from its principal 
place. Previously to 1836, the collectorate of 
Dharwar consisted of eighteen talooks, stretch- 
ing nearly 600 miles from north to eouth. In 
that year the ten northern talooks were formed 
into a new district, denominated the CoHec- 
torate of Belgaura, those in the south remain- 
ing under the control nf the collector of Dhar- 
war, and forming the district now distinguished 
by that name. As at present constituted, the 
district of Dharwar is bounded on the north 
by the Belgaum collecto'rate ; on the east by 
the territory of the Nizam and the British col- 
lectorate of Bellary ; on the south by the 
Mysore dominions ; and on the west by the 
Madras territory and the Belgaum collectorate. 
It extends from lat. 14“ 16' to 16“ 50', and 
from long. 74“ 60' to 76“. Its greatest length 
from north to south is 105 miles j its greatest 
breadth from east to west 77 miles. The area 
is 3,837 square miles. A great part of the 
collectorate consists -of extensive plains. A 
small portion has an inclination to the south- 
west, as indicated the direction taken by 
the streams, which, flowing towaixis that point, 
fell into the Kali Nadi, a river making its way 
through a deep valley in the Ghauts to the 
Arabian Sea or North Indian Ocean. The 
Tumbudra, rising in the teriitory of Mysore, 
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on the ejwtern declivity of the Ghanta, flows 
for ninety -five miles to the soathem boundaiy 
of the collectorate ; thence conthming its 
course circuitously, hut generally towards the 
north-east, for sixty-five miles, it forms the 
boundary between this collectorate and that of 
Bellary, In lat, 14° 66', long. 76° 46', this 
river receives on the left side the Wurda, rising 
on the eastern declivity of the Ghauts, and 
flowing north-easterly for a distance of fifty 
miles. In many of the collectorate of 
Dharwar the soil is fertile, and well suited to 
the growth of cotton. Various attempts have 
been made the Bombay government for 
the introduction of the New Orleans species. 
Previous experiments having £uled, the last 
was commenced in 1642, and has been at- 
tended with success. In that year twenty- 
five acres only were sown with American 
cotton. It was cultivated by the ryots in the 
midst of their own native products, and much 
in the same manner, excepting that the 
American cotton was sown some weeks earlier. 
The return of the newly-introduoed species 
being found much larger than that of the indi- 
genons article, and the quality considered 
superior, the cultivation spread with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. Small experimental fanns 
were estabhshea by government ; but these, 
except in so for as they tended to provide 
a supply of seed, seem to have been of no 
value, as it is stated by competent authority, 
that the cultivation of the tyots themselves 
excelled that of the farms, ^ese establish- 
ments were consequently soon relinquished, 
and the breadth of land devoted to the cultiva- 
tion of American cotton continued, without 
artificial aid, to extend, until, in five years only 
from the date of the successful experiment, it 
had reached 26,000 acres ; and it is stated that, 
but for the occurrence of unfavourable weather 
at the proper time for sowing, it would have 
amounted to 60,000 acres. 'The superiority of 
the New Orleans cotton over the indigenous 
species is now generally recognised in Dharwar. 
The pnncipal marts are Hooblee, Havery, Nar- 
ragoorda, Sircy, Noolgoond, and Balgapoor. 
Their distances vary from 80 to 180 miles from 
the Madras port of Coompta, to which a good 
road for wheeled carriages has been con- 
structed, and where the cotton is shipped for 
Bombay. The population of this oolleotorate 
is for the most part Canarese, the Mahrattas, 
though once the niling race, not amounting 
now to more than a tenth of the whole. Oana- 
rese, the lan^a^e of the people, was, there- 
fore, in 1886, juificiously suratituted for Mah- 
ratta, in the transaction of official basiness. 
The population is given under the article 
Bombat. Dharwar, the principal town, and 
Hooblee, as well as others of note, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. The principal To&da are 
the following: — One leading firom south-east 
to north-west, from the town of Dharwar to 
Belgaum, and thenoe eastward, through Bawunt 
Warroe, to the port of Vingorla ; another, 


from south-east to north-wsst, from the town 
of Dharwar to Kolapore j and a third, from 
Dharwar to Hooblee, and thence to Wudde- 
guttee, on the Canara frontier of the Madfae 
territory, there to join the road constructed by 
the M^ras government for fimilitating the 
inland trade between Dharwar and t^ port 
of Cuompta. 

The territory comprised within the coUeo- 
torate of Dharwar appears at the earliest re- 
corded period to have formed part of the Brah- 
minioal realm of Vijayanagar, and on its over- 
throw, by the defeat of its rajah at Talikot, 
in 1666, by a Mnssulman confederation, to 
have berame part of the kingdom of Begapoor. 
In 1676 it seems to have been overrun and 
partially conquered by Sevajee, the notorious 
founder of the Mahratta sway, becoming 
thereby subject to the power of the rajah of 
Sattara, and subsequently to that of the 
Feishwa. In 1776 the province was overmn 
W Hyder Ali, the usurping sultan of Mysore, 
llie capture by that chie^ in 1778, of the fort 
and town of Dharwar, and their recapture, 
in 1791, by a British force acting in oo-opera- 
lion with the Mahrattas, are noticed in the 
article on the town. On the overthrow of the 
Feishwa in 1818, Dharwar was incorporated 
with the territory of the £ast-India Company. 

DHARWAR, the principal place of the 
I British collectorate of the Same name, in the 
; presidency of Bombay, is situate close to the 
frontier which divides the Bombay territory 
from the Madras collectorate of Canara. Duff, 
describing its condition, says, “The defences 
of this fortress are principally of mud, and 
though irregular and now greatly decayed, 
were then [in 1790^ very strong. It is situ- 
ated in a plain, having an outer and an inner 
ditch from twenty-five to thirty feet wide, and 
nearly as many feet deep. Adjoining to the 
fort on the sonth side, and outflanking it to 
the eastward, is a town or pettah, defended Ity 
a low tnud wall and a di^ of no strength.” 
In 1837, this place was the scene of religious 
disputes between the Brahmins and Lingayets, 
which rose to such a height as to render 
necessary the interference of authority. The 



members of every relimona persuasion the un- 
disturbed exercise of their own. rites and cere- 
monies so long as they are unattended with 
danger to the public peace. The Vrayasun- 
tbole procession at Dharwar, in the jud^ent 
of the Bombay government, was inoompatible 
with this necessary oondition, in consequence 
of the mutual animosity subeisting b^ween 
the Lingayets and the Brahmins, and it was 
determined that it should not again take place. 
Two of the government vernacular schools, tiie 
one Mahratta and the other Canarese, are 
established in this town ; as is also one of the 
government English schools. In 1778, Dhar- 
war was taken frtim the Mahrattas by Hyder 
Ali, the sultan of Mysore, and in 1791 retaken 
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by a Britidi force auxiliary to the Mahrattu, 
who very little furthered the operatioiis. On 
the final OTertfarow of the Peishwa, this place, 
with the other poesesaioDS of that potentate, 
fell to the dispoM of the British government. 
Pisiant from Bombay, S.E., 288 miles ; from 
Poona, 223 ; from Sattara, 170 ; from E., 
70 ; Hyderabad, S.W., 270 ; Seriompaiam, 
N.W., 2315. Lst. 16“ 28', long. 76“ 4 . 

DHATA, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-^ov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunhah of 
the same name, five miles N.E. of the left bank 
of the Jumna, 36 miles S.E. of the town of 
Futtehpore. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 81° 20'. 


DHATA, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Hansee to Lodiana, 13 miles N. of the 
former town. It is situate in a level country 
partially cultivated, and yielding moderate 
supplies. ITie road in this part of the route is 
good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 089 miles. 
Lat. 29° 16', long. 76° 6'. 


DHAYABUNG. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of the river 
Bori Gunduk, and 29 miles N. from Khatman- 
doo. Lat. 28° 3', long. 8,6° 3'. 

DHEBUKOOA, in the British district of 
Ghrnickpoor, lleut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a town on the left bank of the river Eaptee, 
60 miles N.W. of Gonickpoor. Lat, 27° 24', 
long. 82° 61'. 

DHEEGWAS, or DHIGONS, in the dis- 
trict of Abladganj, territory of Oude, a town 
30 miles N.W. of Allahabad, 80 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 8,000, 
all Hindoos. 


DHEEISMAELPOOR. — A town in the 
British district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 40 miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
21° 60', long. 87° 21'. 

DHEEMAHPOOR, in Eastern India, a 
town in the recently lapsed territory of 
Tooleram 8enahputtee, situate on the left bank 
of the river Dhunseeree, and 70 miles S.E. 
from Nowgong. Lat. 26° 63', long. 03° 46', 


DHEEPA. — A town in the native state of 
Singboora, on the S.W. frontier of Bengal, 39 
miles S.W. from Ohaibassa, and 100 miles 
N.E, from SumbnJpoor. Lat. 22° 19', long, 
85° 18'. 


DHKKTJLOO, in tbe British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
guardhouse and military station on the route 
from Moradabad to Almora, and fifty miles 
north-east of the former. It is situate in the 
valley down which the river Kosilla flows from 
the mountains to the plains, on the right bank 
of the stream, and amidst scenery described by 
lleber as being as wild and roman tic as ever 
painted by Salvator Rosa. Elevation above 
the sea 1,221 feet. Lat. 29° 29', long. 79° 12'. 

DHENKANAUL,. one of tbe independent 
hill tribes known as the Cuttack Mehals, ad- 
joining the British district of Oultat^ : it is 


situated on tbe banks of the Braminy river, 
and its centre is about lat, 20° 45', long. 85° 30'. 

DHEN KANAULGUR.— A town in the 
native state of Dfaenkaoaul, one of the Cuttack 
Mehals, 26 miles N.W. from Cuttack, and 62 
miles N.W. from Juggernaut. Lat 20° 40', 
long. 85° 86'. 

DHERALEE, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
left bank of the Ganges, or Bhageerettee, as 
that river is called in the upper part of its 
course. It is situate in a rocky recess, and 
commands a fine view of the river, and beyond 
it of the BDOw-chvd peaks of J amnotri, towering 
over forests of cedar. There are on the rivbr 
aide three small temples built of stone, and of 
good workmanship. . Lat. 31° 2', long, 78° 49'. 

DHERGAUM.— A town in the British 
district of Akraunee, presidency of Bombay, 
73 miles E. of Broach. Lat. 21° 63', long. 
74° 10'. 

DHERIAGOTE, or SOEE.— A small villaro 
in Sinde, on the route from Sehwan to Lark- 
hana, and 22 miles S. of the latter place. It 
is situate in the extensive and fertile island 
inclosed between tbe Indus and its great offset 
the Narra, and is seven miles from the right 
bank of the former, and three miles from the 
left bank of the latter. Lat. 27° 10', long, 
68° 4'. 

DHT. — A town in a detached portion of the 
possessions of Holkar, situate 78 miles S.W. 
from Mhow, and 90 miles E. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22° 9', long, 74° 87'. 

DHINISA, — A town in tbe native state of 
Nepal, situate 60 miles N. from Nepal. Lat. 
28° 24', long. 86° 22'. 

DHOA, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessionB of Scindia, a town 20 miles aW. of 
the fort of Gwalior, Lat. 26° 3', long. 77° 54'. 

DHOBHTJNG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 104 miles S.E. from Khatmandoo, 
and 90 miles W. from Daijeeling. Lat. 27° 1 7', 
long. 86° 64'. 

DHODA, in the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, a town rituated on the route from 
Kala !l^gh to Kobaut, 14 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 33° 27', long. 71° 46'. 

DHOKI. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, 60 miles N. from Shola- 
poor, and 102 miles 8. from Jaulnab. Lat. 
18° 22', long. 76° 10'. 

DHOLARRA, or DHOLERA, iu tbe 
peninsula of Kattywar, provinoe of Guzerat, a 
town within the British district of Ahmedabad, 
in the swampy tract extending along tbe 
western side of the Gulf of Cimbay. The 
spaoe between the town and the port of 
Dbolera, a distance of about four miles, is 
traversed by a tramway, constructed by a 
company of native speculators. The line was 
opened in May, 1861, and bids fair to be 
highly profitable to its projectors. Distance 
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fW)m the city of AhroedalMKl, S.W,, 65 milea. 
Lat 22“ 11', loDg. 72“ 11'. 

DHOLA'TGHAT. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 27 miles S.£. from Kbatmandoa 
Lat. 27“ SiV^oog. 85“ 41'. 

DHOLKA, in the British distriot Ahmed- 
ahad, preddency of Bombay, a town situate 
amidst ruined palaces, moeques, mausoleums, 
and fine and spacious tanks, embanked and 
lined with masonry. Though not regularly 
fortified, it is surrounded by a wall of mud four 
miles in circuit. Population 25,000. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, S.W., 22 miles; Baroda, 
N.W., 60 ; Surat, N,, 110 ; Bombay, N., 262. 
Lat. 22“ 42', long. 72“ 26'. 

DHOLNUH, in the British distriot of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Meerut, and 80 miles N.W. of the former 
place. Lat. 27“ 50', long. 78° 36'. 

DHOLPORE. — A small raj or territoiy on 
the northern bank of the Chnrobul nver, 
named from its principal place, and bounded 
on the north and north-east by the British 
distriot of Agra; on the south-east by the 
Chumbul, dividing it from the territory of 
Gwalior ; and on the west by the territory of 
Kerowly. It lies between lat. 26“ 30' — 26“ 57', 
long. 77“ 32' — 78“ 20'; is about fifty-four miles 
in length from north-e^ to south-west, twenty- 
tbree in breadth, and has an area of 1,626 
square miles. The large river Chumbul, 
touching on the territory at its south-west 
angle, forms its south-eastern boundary for 
about sixty miles, and subsequently flowing 
eastward, forms the boundary between the 
British district of Agra and the territory of 
Gwalior. The Bangunga, called in this part 
of its course the Ootungun, after forming the 
boundai^ for a few mUes, passes to the in- 
terior, through which it flows in a direction 
generally easterly for about fourteen miles, 
and sub^quently, for twenty miles, forms the 
boundary between this territory and the dis- 
trict of Agra. In its course along the frontier, 
it on the right or south side, and in lat. 26° 54', 
long. 77“ 67', receives the torrent Parbutty, 
flowing in a direction from south-west to nortn- 
east through this territory, which it enters from 
the territoiy of Kerowly. The surface of the 
country in the eastern part is generally level 
and sandy ; the south-western part is hilly, 
being overspread with low ranges of sandstone, 
connected with the bills of Gw^ior. Notwith- 
standing the poor quality of the soil, it is 
rendered fertile by continual irrigation, and 
in due season is covered with fine crops, in- 
terspersed with groves of mango-trees. 

The principal towns of the territory — Dhol- 
pore, Baree, and Rajahkero — are described 
nnder their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. If the population be assumed 
at the rate of that of the surrounding British 
districts, it will amount to 650,000. The 
revenue b estimated at 700,000 rupees, or 


70,0002. mr annum. The principal ronte 
through tne country is from north to south, 
from Ajm to Gwalior, by the town of Dhol- 
pore. The chief, who is styled Rana, and the 
mi^oritj of his subject^ are Jants, who> ac- 
oo^og to the Brahminioal notions respecting 
caste, are a spurious ofiaet of the Rajpoots. 
Probably the first of the Rana's ancestors who 
rose into notice was the chief of Gohud, who, 
about the middle of the eighteenth century, 
noqaired territory by the &vour of the Peishwa 
Bajee Rao, but on the defeat of the Mahrattas 
at Paneeput, rebelled, and about 1761 made 
himself master of GWior and the adjacent 
country. The political relations between the 
Rana and the £bst-lndia Company commenced 
in 1779, when the respective pturties formed a 
treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive, in 
which it was stipulated, that when peace should 
be concluded between the Company and the 
Mahrattas, the Rana should be included in it, 
and that his then present pKtBsessionB, and such 
acquisitions made during the war ns it should 
be agreed to leave in his hands, were to be 

g iaranteed to him, together with the fort of 
walior, recognised as of old belonging to the 
&mily of the Rana, if at the time of the peace 
he should be in possession of it. In 1780, that 
fort having been taken by a British detachment 
under Major Popham, was made over to the 
Rana, from whom subsequently it was wrested 
by Scindia, in 1784, the British government 
having abandoned the Rana, on the ground 
that he had been guilty of treachery. In 1804, 
however, that government engagea to establish 
the Rana in his hereditary dominions of Gohud, 
and certain districts enumerated in the treaty 
of that date ; but difficulties arising in the way 
of carrying out this engagement, in consequence 
of the opposition of Scindia, the Rana ag^ed, 
by a new treaty, concluded in December, 1805, 
to relinquish the possessions thus guaranteed, 
receiving in their stead those which he now 
holds, comprising three districts — Dholpore 
proper, Baree, and Rajahkeri. Hence the 
chief is sometimes, though rather inaccurately, 
styled the Rana of Dholpore Baree. The 
military force maintained by the Rana, in- 
clusive of the quotas of the jaghiredars, con- 
sists of about 2,000 men. 

DHOLPORE. — 'The principal place of the 
small raj or territory of the same name, a town 
on the route from Agra to Gwalior, 34 miles 
S. of the former, 37 N. of the latter. It is 
situate a mile from the north-west or left bank 
of the Chumbul, here crossed by ferry, but 
fordable at Keytri, four miles higher up the 
stream, though the channel is there three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The river during the 
rainy season rushes down with a vast volume 
of water, overflowing the right bank, but 
restrained by the left, which is high and steep, 
BO that the fort situate on it has a striking 
appearance. Here bqb some fine antique 
mosques and mausoleums. One of the mosques 
is stated to have been built by Shah Jahan in 
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1684 ; and some otiier of the bnildinn here 
are of Btiil earlier date. They ** are w elabo- 
rately bnilt, and worked ont of the fine frae- 
stone of the country ; and the trellis-work 
upon some of their stone screens is still as 
bMQtifal as when first noade." Dbolpore is 
an ancient place, and was founded at a very 
remote periw by a prince called Danla, from 
whom the name has been derived. Such, at 
least, is the traditional report of the natives, 
as recorded by Heffenthaler. Baber reputedly 
mentions the place, and states that it sur- 
rendered to him in 1 526. He adds, that, seeing 
a huge solid mass of red stone there, he ordered 
it to be hewn into a house, if practicable ; but 
finding that it bad not sufficient depth for that 
purpose, he caused the top of the rock to be 
levelled, and a tank excavated therein. He 
also caused a palace, a mosqne, a pleasure- 
ground, and a well to be formed near ^t. At 
present there is encamping-ground here, and 
a large bungalow or lodge for travellers, built 
by a former British resident, and purchased by 
the Eana for its present purpose. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Etawa, 793 miles. 
Lat. 26“ 41', long. 77“ 68'. 

DHOLPUKI, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the rente from the town of Mo- 
radabaa to Almora, and 16 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 29“ 2', long. 78“ 66'. 

DHOOLIA. — A considers’ le town in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
Bombay, situate on the great route from Bom- 
bay to the city of Agra, 181 miles N.E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 20“ 64 , long. 74“ 45'. 

DHOOLIAT, — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 11 miles 
W. from Asseergurh, and 80 miles S. from 
Mhow. Lat. 21“ 29', long. 76“ 17'. 

DHOOM. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 91 miles N.E. from Pilleebheet, and 
104 miles S.E. from Almora. Lat. 29° 3', 
Tong. 81“ 19'. 

DHDOMA, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
P^rovinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Jnbbulpoor, 40 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
22“ 44', long. 79“ 60'. 

DHOONDA, in Gurwhal, a village on the 
right bank of the Bbageerettee, as the Gai^s 
is called in the upper part of its course, 
road to the south is of extreme difficulty and 
danger, along the face of a precipitous moun- 
tain rising over the river on its right side. 
Dhoonda is in lat. 80“ 41', long. 78“ 24'. 

DHOONDGUL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 19 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 60 miles S.E. from Beder. 
Lat. 17“ 88', long. 78“ 80'. 

DHOOR — A town in the British district of 
Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, 29 miles N. 
of Cuddapah. Lat. 14“ 61', long. 78“ 48'. 

DHOORCATEE, the smallest of the pro- 
tected bill states between the SuUej and the 


Tonse, is bounded on the east bv Bnssahir, 
and on all other sides by the British district of 
Eothkaee. Its area is not more than five 
miles. Its centre is in lat. 81“ 8', long. 
77“ 40'. The surface has considerable eleva- 
tion, the district containing the peak of Toon- 
groo, which rises to tiie height of 10,102 feet 
above the sea, and whence streams flowing 
on the west to the Glree, and on the north to 
the Pabur, become feeders to those rivers. 
This state comprises only a single pergunnah/ 
with a population of 200 and a revenue of 40/. 
It is fr^ from tribute. 

DHOOREE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 41 milSh 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a country 
having a slightly-undulated surfree, fertile, 
and partially cultivated. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,002 miles. Lat. 80“ 22', long. 
76“ 67'. 

DHOOREEAPOOR is the principal place 
of the pergunnah of the same name, in the 
British district of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of 
Agra, situate three miles to the west or left of 
the route from Azimgurh to Goruckpore, and 
distant 84 miles N. of the former, 28 S. of the 
latter. It is styled by Buchanan a market- 
town. Distant N. from Gbazeepore 78 miles, 
N.E. from Calcutta 609. Lat. 26“ 23', long. 
83“ 18'. 

DH0OS, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Benares to Sasseram, 10 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 83“ 14'. 

DHOR, in the Peshawnr division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the river Indus, five miles S. of the town of 
Attock. Lat, 33“ 60', long. 72“ 20'. 

DHORAOO. — A town in the British district 
of Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 70 miles S.E. of Delhi. L^t. 28“ T, 
long. 78“ 14'. 

DHORAJEE. — -A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 43 miles S.W. 
from Rajkote, and 62 miles E. from Poor- 
bundur. Lat. 21“ 46', long. 70° 83'. 

DHORI, in the British district of Azimgurh, 
lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Azimgurh to Go- 
ruckpore cantonment, 81 miles N.E, of the 
former, 34 S,E. of the latter. It is situate on 
I the right bank of the Ghogra, here a great 
river, confined to one channel crossed by a 
ferry. Lat. 26“ 14', long. 83“ 33'. 

DHOULAGIRI, in Nepal, 'one of the 
highest peaks of the great Snowy range of the 
Himalayas, being 27,600 feet above the level 
of the sea. Lat. 29" 11', long. 82“ 69'. 

DHOULl, a principal bead-water or tri- 
butary of the great nver Ghoghra, has its 
remotest source at the southern base of the 
Neo Dhoora Ghat, or paw leading from the 
Bhotia mahall, or subdivision of Dharma, to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, and at an 
elevation above the sea of probably about 
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15,000 fee^ and in Ut 80° 28', long. 80° 88'. I 
Ita source is to the north of the main range of 
the Himalaya, through which it holds ita way 
the valley of the Dharma maball or an^ 
dividon, and flows at the western base of the 
great monntain Lebong. About thirty-five 
miles from its source, and in lat. 80° 6', long. 
80° 40', it touches on the mahall of Chounduis, 
the western frontier of which it forms for fifteen 
miles, and falls into the Kalee on the right 
side, in lat. 29° 67', long. 80° 38'. Its stream 
is in general a succession of violent rapids in a 
rocky channel, amidst awful precipices and 
ravines. Webb describes it, at twenty-five 
miles from its source, as ''violent, turbid, in 
continued rapids from six to twenty-five feet ; 
bed rocky, average breadth from sixteen to 
twenty yards and adds, that after rain "the 
water is so foul and turbid as to be unfit for 
drinking.” The road to Hiundes by the Neo 
Dhoora Pass proceeds up the course of the 
river, passing ny means of spar bridges from 
side to side, according to the exigencies of the 
path, which sometimes winds along the faces 
of the nearly peqjendicular precipices; yet, 
during the season when the passes are open, 
this diflicult track is crowded by innumerable 
laden goats and sheep, bearing grain and other 
merchandise from the lower districts to 
Hiundes. 

DHOUE BOONGA, in the British district 
of Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the river Sanee, 
20 miles S. of Sireenuggur. Lat. 29° 67', 
long. 78° 62'. 

DHOURERA — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 80 miles N. from Lucknow, and 73 miles 
E. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 28°, long. 81° 9'. 

BHOWLUTNUGUR, in the Jetch Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
route from Wazeerabad to Bhiinbur, 20 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 32° 47', long. 74° 9'. 

DHUBBOOEE, in Guzerat, or the territoiy 
of the Guicowar, an ancient decayed town. 
It has a nearly quadrangular ground-plan, and 
is iuclo.sed with a rampart two miles in circuit, 
made of large hewn stones, and having on the 
interior side a beautiful and useful cmonnade 
of the same material. Within this inclosure 
is a lai^e tank of strong masonty, access to 
the water of which is fay means of a grand ; 
flight of stairs extending quite round it, and 
on the well-constructed stone embankment are 
numerous Brahminical temples. The total 
circuit of the tank is considerable, it being 
supplied with water not only from the period- 
ical rains, but also by means of an aqueduct 
of stone, conveying it from the country out- 
side. Viewed from the country, Dhubbooee 
baa a noble aspect, its ramparts being sur- 
mounted by fi^.two towers, besides one at 
each angle, of superior dimensions to the rest. 
In each faro of the quadrangular rampart is a 
double mte, with a spacious area between, ' 
surrounded by a comdor and guard-rooms. 


The port^ on the eastern side is called tlie 
" Gate of Diamonds,” and with the temple ad> 
joining forms a very noble and elq;ant speoi* 
men m Hindoo architecture. It extends 830 
feet in length, with ■ proportionate height, and 
the upper part of the building is support^ by 
rows of figures of elephants s^ptnred in 
stone, and represented as richly caparisoned. 
All parts of these superb buildings are embel- 
lish^ with a profusion of sculptures, repre- 
senting warriors in combat on horses, on foot, 
or on elephants, in a very superior style of 
execution ; and there are besides, sculptures 
innumerable of lions, camels, birds, snakes, 
and various other animals. A considerable 
part of the ramparts and other buildings have 
been destroyed by the hand of time and by 
invading Mussulmans. According to native 
tradition, these magnificent structures, in- 
cluding the fortifications, tank, and temples, 
cost upwards of ten millions sterling. The 
vast quantity ot massive hewn stone used in 
them, is calculated to excite the greater sur- 
prise, as not the smallest pebble is to be met 
with in this part of Guzerat. The place 
swarms with monkeys, which are supported, 
encouraged, and protected by the inhabitants, 
though very mischievous and troublesome. 
Distance from Baroda, S.E., 16 miles ; Surat, 
N.E., 78 ; Bombay, N., 225 ; Ahmedabad, 
S.E„ 80. Lat. 22° 8', long. 73° 25'. 

DHUJ PEAK, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit of the Sub-Himalaya, or niountain- 
systera south of the great range, east of Fort 
Almorah 40 miles, and equidistant from the 
rivers Ramganga (Eastern) and Kalee (East- 
ern). Elevation above the sea 8,248 feet. 
Lat. 29° 38', long. 80° 20'. 

DHUKOWLEA, in the British district of 
Futteh poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
of Futtehpoor, and four miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 64', long. 80° 50'. 

DHUMDA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 136 miles E. from Nagpoor, 
and 30 mUes N.W. from Eyepoor. Lat. 
21° 23', long. 81° 14'. 

DHUMRAH, or DOMRAH RIVER, in 
Cuttack, the name of the principal outlet of 
the Byetumee : its mouth is in lat. 20° 69', 
long. 87° 2'. 

DHUMRAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. erf Bengal, 71 
miles N.E, of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 60, long. 
86° 59'. 

DHUMTERRY. — ^A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, distant E. from Nagpoor 
160 miles. I^t. 20° 39', long. 81° 26'. 

DHUMTHAN, in Sirhind, a lialting-plaoe 
in the British district of Kythul, on the route 
from Hansee to Loodiana, and 48 miles N. of 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,019 miles. Lat. 29° 42*, long. 76° A 

DHUMTOUR, or DUMTAUR, in the 
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Britiah pTOvinoe of the Punjab, a valley eX' 
tending nearly in a direction from east to west, 
in laL 84“— 84“ Itf, and long. 72“ 66'~78“ 16'. 
It is described by Baron HUgel, who explored 
it, as giving the impression of having been 
onoe the bed of a vast torrent. It is still far- 
rowed by numerons watercourses, discharging 
themselves into the river Dor, which flows 
with a scanty stream in a stony channel half a 
mile wide. Here the traveller, descending 
from the elevated country lying to the north, 
finds the vegfetation assuming the character of 
that which prevails in Hindostan. The sugar- 
cane especially is grown in such abundance, 
that it torms a principal article of fodder for 
cattle. The mountains which inclose the valley 
on the north-west are clothed with dense and 
luxuriant forests of oak, pine, walnut, wild 
olive, and plane trees. The valley is populous, 
and abounds in villages, each defended by a 
small fort. Dhumtoor, which gives name to 
the vall^ and district, is a small and poor 
place, inhabitants are Eusufxai Afghans. 

DHUMTOTJR, in the Punjab, a small town, 
16 miles E. of the Indus, lying on the route 
into Cashmere, by the Dub Pass. It is situate 
in a beautiful, well- watered, and productive 
valley, crowded with small forts, erected and 
maintained on account of the dangerous prox- 
imity of the Eusufsais. Lat. 84° 7', long. 

73 “ r. 

DHUNAIREE . — A town in the province 
of Guzerat, or dominions of the Guioowar, 
26 miles N. from Deesa, and 140 miles S.W, 
from Oodeypoor. Lat, 24“ 87', long. 72°. 

DHUNCHL— A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 42 miles N. from Kbatmandoo. 
Lat. 28° 19', long. 85° 14'. 

DHUNELA, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or poasesaiona of Sciudia, a small town on the 
route from Agra to the fort of Gwalior, 60 
miles S. of former, 11 N.W. of latter. It has 
a bazar, and supplies may be obtained. Here, 
on the 24th December, 1843, was the encamp- 
ment of the Mahratta army, consisting of 
twenty-two regiments, with a large and well- 
appointed park of artillery, advancing to give 
little to the British, posted at the neighlwur- 
ing village of HIngona, under Sir Hugh Gough, 
commander-in-chief. Lat, 26“ 24', long. 76° 8', 

DHUNGAWAN, in the British district 
of Sohagpoor, tcrritoiy of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, Tieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 34 miles S.E. of Sohagpoor, 119 miles 
E. of Jubbulpoor. Lat. 23° 2^, long. 81“ 62'. 

DHUNGOEE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Barun, lieut.'gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
N, of Chupra. Lat, 26° 17', long. 84“ 40'. 

DHUNGSUBRA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, a village on the route from Jessul- 
meer, vid Nagor, to Nusseerabad, and 102 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 8', long. 
78“ 86'. 

DHUNGURHEE.— A town in the terri- 


toiy of Oude, 180 miles N. from Lucknow, 
and 68 miles £. from PUleebheet. Lat, 
28“ 41', long. 80" 47'. 

DHUNOWDA, in Sirhind, a small town 
with a bazar, on the direct route from Haneee 
to Loodiani^ SO miles N. of the former 
place. Provirions may be had in ahundanoe, 
and water from wells. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,006 xuiles. Ijat. 29“ 81', long. 
76° 4'. 

DHUNSEEREE, a considerable feeder of 
the Brahmapootra river, rises in lat. 26“ 20', 
long. 93“ 88', on the southern frontier of 
Tooleram Senaputtee'a country, and, flow^^ug 
'm a northerly mrection through that country 
for twenty-one miles, then forming its boundary 
for forty-six miles on the side of the Nagor 
territory, subsequently separating the latter for 
the distance of thirty miles from the British 
territory of Nowgong, it traverses Assam for 
thirty i^es, and falls into the Brahmapootra 
on the left side, in lat. 26° 41', long. 98° 44'. 

DHUNTALAO, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or posaesaions of Bcindia, a village on the route 
from Hosbungabad to Neemucn, 93 miles W. 
of former, 181 S.E. of latter. It is situate at 
the north-west extremity, or on the crest of a 
pass leading from the valley of the Nerbudda 
to the table-land of Malwa. Lat. 22° 44', 
long. 76° 32'. 

DHUNWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jessulmeer, five miles S. from J essnlmeer, 
and 62 miles W. fiwm Pokurn, Lat. 26° 50', 
long, 7l“. 

DHUB, in the mahall or subdivision of 
Dharma, British district of Kumaon, a village 
a mile from the right bank of the river Doulee, 
East of the village, a hot spring throws up a 
dense and powerful stream. The banks of its 
small channel are tinged of an ochreous hue, 
partly occasioned by its heat, and partly, 
perhaps, from a chalybeate quality. Eleva- 
tion above the sea probably about 8,000 teet. 
Lat. 30° 5', long. 80° 37'. 

DHURAMPORE. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 70 miles S.E. from Khatman- 
doo, and 60 miles N, from Durbunga. Lat. 
26° 52', long. 86° 55'. 

DHURAVEE. — An island situate to the 
north-west of Salsette, off the coast of Bom- 
bay ; it is about seven miles long by two 
broad, and its centre is in lat. 19° 14', long. 
72° 63'. 

DHURKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 162 miles N.W. from Ebatmandoo, 
and 122 miles N.W. from Goruckpoor. Lati. 
28“ 22', long. 82“ 48'. 

DHUROWLEE, or DEBOWLI, in the 
British district of Fuimckabad, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the cantonment of Allygnrh to that of 
Futtehgurh, and 39 miles W. of the latter 
Lat 27° 80', long. 79° 7'. 
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DlTDTlPHtrREEPUTTEE. — A town in 
the Bntiah district of Tlrhoot, lient.-goT. of 
Beogal^ 27 miles W. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 
26“ 7', long. 85“ 2'. 

DHURRUMPOOR, a i»tty E^poot state 
under the political superintendenoe of the 
government of Bombay, is bounded on the 
north by the petty raj of Bansda ; on the east 
by the Daung ; on the south by the district of 
the rajah of Penth ; and on the west by the 
British district of Surat. The country (which 
includes an area of about 226 miles), overrun 
with dense forest, admits of little cultivation. 
The revenue is estimated at 91,000 rupws, or 
9,100/. The rana maintains a small military 
establishment, and the population of his terri- 
tory is returned at 16,650 inhabitants. In 
1 831 the rajah’s pecuniary embarrassments led 
him to mortgage to his creditors the revenues 
of a portion of his villages, he agreeing to 
abstain from all interference in the revenue or 
police mausgement of these mortgaged villages 
until his creditors’ claims should be liquidated; 
but, at a later date, it being found that public 
inconvenience was occasion^ from the suspen- 
sion of the rajah’s exercise of the powers of 
pnlice, he was authorized by the Bombay 
government to resume them, but subject to 
the general control of the British agent. The 
rajah of Dhurrurapore was formerly tributary 
to the Peishwa, but by the treaty of Bassein, 
concluded in 1802, the tribute was transferred 
to the British, and rated in the schedule of the 
treaty at 9,000 rupees per annum. The town 
of Dhumimpore is in lat. 20“ 31', long. 
73“ 15'. 

DHURUMPOOREE. — A town in the 
native state of Dhar, in MaJwa, 29 miles S. 
from Dhar, and 35 miles S.W. from Mhow. 
Lat. 22“ 10', long. 76“ 26'. 

DHURUMPOOREE.— A town in the Bri- 
tish territory of Sattara, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 49 miles N.E. of &ttara. Lat. 17“ 67', 
long. 74“ 44', 

DHURUMSAL. — A town in the native 
state of Cashmere, or territory of Gholab 
Singh, 39 miles N.E. from Jhelum, and 78 
miles S.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 83° 16', long. 
74“ 10'. 

DHURUMSALLA. — A village in the 
native state of Catch, presidency of Bombay, 
eight miles S. of Bhooj. Lat. 23“ 9', long. 
69“ 41', 

DHUTARA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundsbuhur, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Khasganj to 
Meerut, and 46 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28“ 23', long. 77“ 68'. 

DHYWELL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeieb, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles W. of Dboolia. Lat, 21“ 2', long, 74“ 7'. 

DIAMOND ISLAND, or LYCHUNE 
ISLAND, situate at the mouth of the Negrais 
river : it is low, covered with trees, about a 
mile and a half in extent, and surrounded with 


-DIG. 

reefs. It Is considered nnhealUiy and dangerous 
to remain on it during the night. H.M. s ship 
SibyUe lost several of her men W fever from 
this cause. Distant 70 miles aW of Bassein. 
Lat 16“ 62', long. 94“ 19'. 

DIAMOND HARBOUR, — Thewell-known 
port BO called is situate in the river Hooghly, 
29 miles below CalcutU. The ^jaoent terri- 
tory, though interesting from being the first 
poesetjsion of the East-India Company in Ben- 
gal, is singularly unhealthy, the whole country 
mund being swampy. There is no town, 
unless a few native huts are worthy the appel- 
lation ; but ships are usually lying in the hat^ 
hour, for the reception or discharge of cargo. 
The road from Calcutta U excellent. Commu- 
nication between this place and ^e capital is 
also maintained by means of the elactrio tele- 
graph. Lat. 22“ 12', long. 88“ 10'. 

DIA SIAWALA.— See Debha. 

DIBING. — A town in the native state of 
Cashraeer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 109 
miles E. from Sirinagur, and 67 miles N.E. 
from Kish te war. Lat. 33“ 56', long. 76“ 60'. 

DIBONG RIVER rises in lat. 28“ 23', long. 
96° 46', and, flowing for ninety miles west 
through Thibet, and fifty miles south-west 
through Sudiya, in Assam, falls into the Brah- 
mapootra river in lat. 27° 60', long. 95“ 28'. — 
See BrahMAPOOTba. 

DICHOO.— See Daiohoo. 

DIG, in the British district of Cawnporo, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Cawnpore to 
that of Calpee, and 16 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Water is abundant here, but supplies must be 
collected from the surrounding country. Lat. 
26“ 17', long. 79° 57'. 

DIG, or DIGA, in the British district of 
Allaha^d, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 752 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 56 
S.E, of the city of Alla^bad by the same. 
Lat, 25“ 16', long, 82“ 18'. 

DIGAR. — A town in the native state of 
Cashiueer, or territory of Gholab Singh, 20 
miles N.E. from the town of Le, and 134 miles 
N.E, from Kishtewar. Lat. 34“ 16', long. 
77” 66'. 

DIGAROO. — river in Upper Assam, rises 
in Thibet, in lat. 28“ 10', long. 96“ 13', and 
after a course of ten miles through Thibet and 
fifteen through the Sudiya distriot of Assam, 
falls into the Brahmapootra, in lat. 27° 60'> 
long. 96“ 2'. 

DIGGEE, or DHIGGI, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypore, a town on the route from Nussera- 
bad to Gwalior, 48 miles E. of former, 193 
W. of latter. It is of considerable size, and 
supplies and water are abundant. Lat. 26° 24', 
long. 76“ 35'. 

DIGNUGGUR, in British district of Bord- 
wan, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town four or five 
miles on the right of the railway now under 
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constraction fmm tbe town of Bnrdwan to 
BaneeguDge, 18 milee N.W. of former, 88 
S.£. of Utter. Jaoqnemo&t describee it aa 
having many hundred houses, a considerable 
number of native gentry, some in the employ- 
ment ^vemment, others speculating in 
sugar, whudi is abundantly produced in the 
surrounding country. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta by Burdwan 70 miles. Lat. 23° 22', 
long. 87“ 45'. 

DIHATRA, in the Rajpoot state of Bika- 
neer, a considerabb village on the route from 
the town of Bikanoer to that of Jessulmeer, 
and 40 miles S,W. of tbe former. The vicinity 
contains a few fields producing wheat. Diha- 
tra is in Ut 27° 43', long. 72° 51'. 

DIHONG. — A river rising on the northern 
face of the Himalayas, in laL 30° 25', long, 
82° 5', and, pursuing an easterly course through 
Thibet for upwards of 1,000 miles, during the 
greater part of which it bears the name of the 
jSanpoo, it suddenly sweeps round to tbe south 
and enters Assam, where, under the name of 
tbe Dihong, it falls into the Brahmapootra. 

DILLY (MOUNT).— A remarkable head- 
Und in the British district of Malabar. In 
clear weather it may be discerned from sea at 
a distance of from twenty-four to twenty-seven 
miles, and as tbe contiguous laud is low, the 
headland, which is bluff, and has a small 
ancient fort on the summit, appears at a dis- 
tance like an island. “ The shore here is bold 
and safe to approach, there being seven and 
eight fathoms at one and two miles’ distance, 
twenty and twenty-two fathoms at two or 
two and a half leagues’ distance, and at fifteen 
leagues’ distance abreast the mount you lose 
soundings. This is the narrowest part of 
the channel between tbe main and Lacadivn 
Islands, tbe distance being twenty -seven leagues 
between Klicalpeni Bonk and Mount Dilly. 
Abreast of this headland there is fiequently a 
drain of current to the southward, with a short 
confused swell, tbe effect of brisk north-westers, 
which greatly prevail here.” Elevation above 
the sea 804 feet. Some years ago a project 
was set on foot for the construction of a har- 
bour oflf this promontory, but in consequence 
of the enormous expense required for its for- 
mation, the scheme was aDandoned. Lat. 
12“ 2', long. 76° 16'. 

DILODE. — ^A town of Mslwa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, 17 miles N. from Bhopal, and 
SO miles W. from Bhilsa. Lat. 23° 80', long. 
77“ 22'. 

DILSHAPOOR.— See Dulsabpoob. 

DINAGEPORE, under the lieut.-gov. of 
a British district named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the native state of Bbotan ; on the east by 
that of Coosh Behar and the British district of 
Rungpore ; on the south by those of Bograh, 
Raieshaye, and Malda ; on the west by Pumea ; 
aud on the north by the British territory of ■ 
Daijeeling, It lies between lat. 24“ 58'— i 


26° 88', long. 88° 2' — 89° 16' ; is 130 miles in 
length from north to south, and 75 in breadth. 
The area is 3,820 square miles. It is a very 
fiat country, the only eminencee being mere 
undulations, not rising more than 100 feet 
above the ordinary lev^ of the surfEU^. There 

is, however, a general, though very gradual, 
slope of the country ^m north to south, as 
indicated hy the flow of the rivers in that 
direction. Tlie principal of these is the Teesta, 
which, flowing southerly from tbe mountains of 
Sikkim, touches on the district in lat. 24° 53', 
and flowing south-east for thirty five miles, 
divaricates into two streams, one, callqd the 
Attree, flowing south, the other flowing south- 
east into Ck>osh Behar, and retaining the name 
of Teesta. The Attree communicates with 
other streams having courses in some measure 
parallel to its own, and sends from its right 
side a large oflTrset, called the Pemabada, which, 
flowing south westerly by the city of Dinage- 
jKiro, passes the southern boundary of the dis- 
trict into the British district of Malda, and 
falls into the Mahanunda. The Jamuna, or 
Jabuna, a considerable stream, holds a course 
nearly parallel to the Attree, but on an 
average about fifteen miles to the east of it. 
With a parallel course, hut still farther to the 
eastward,- flows the river Curateea, an offset 
from the Attree. 'The Tangon, rising in the 
northern quarter of the district, and having a 
course pandlel in some measure to the Attree, 
and on an average about twenty miles west of 

it, flows through this district for about 140 
miles, crossing the southern frontier into the 
British district Malda. The Coolick, a con- 
siderable watercourse, unites the Tangon with 
an important stream termed the Nagor. Nu- 
merous smaller streams traverse the country, 
communicating with the greater and with 
each other ; the whole tract, in consequence of 
the propinquity of the Himalaya and the power- 
ful influence of the monsoons, having such 
redundancy of moisture, that the surface is 
little but a reticulation of watercourses. Rice 
is the principal grain of the district. Wheat 
and barley are raised, but in no great quanti- 
ties ; meruya (Cynosums coracanus) and various 
kinds of millet are also articles of cultivation. 
Peas, and various other kinds of pulse, as 
well as oil-seeds, are extensively rais^. 'The 
insipid fare of the bulk of the people peculiarly 
requiring seasoning, many pr^ucts are grown 
for this purpose : ginger, turmeric, capsicum, 
coriander, anise, and pepper. Of esculent 
vegetables, there are the potato, sweet potato, 
begun or egg-plant, esculent arum radish, plan- 
tain (Musa paradisiaoa), various cucurbitaoeous 
plants, and many others unknown in Europe ; 
most of the vegetables of that quarter of the 
world, however, thriving here daring the cool 
season. A small quantity of cotton is culti- 
vated : it is generally of poor quality, and is 
retained for home use. T^ere is, however, a 
kind denominated son, of superior quality, pro- 
duced in the eastern part, having a strong 
staple, well suited for sailcloth and cordage, 
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The sngai^oftne floarUhee, haTing & stem of bodies of their hoBband^ eren when that hor- 
considerable thickoess, and twelve or fourteen rible practice wae permitted by law, and not 
feet high. l^e canes are planted in the more than one or two instances oocnrred 
beginning of spring, and gathered towards the annually. Only a few Brahmins of gnperior 
close of the suocMding winter. The j nice is rank are versed in Sanscrit, Much more ex- 
prepared merely by boiling down, either into a tensive is the knowledge of the Prakrit, a 
thick syrup or a bard dry cake, and iu these dialect corrupted from the Sanscrit, which has 
states sent to market. The tobacco grown is supplied most of the words, the syntax and 
not sufficient for the consumption of the dis- inflexions having sprang from the ordinary 
trict. Betel ^Piper betle) and hemp (Cannabis tongue of the district. The common people are 
sativa), yielding an intoxicating extract, are acquainted only with Bengalee. The number 
grown to considerable extent, 'ftie cultivation of towns is very small in proportion to the 
of indigo has been tried, bnt does not appear extent and population of the district, the great 
to prosper. Silk is produced iu considerable majority of the people residing in dispersed 
quantity, the worms being fed on the foliage hamlets. The chief towns — Dinagepore the 
either of the mulberry or of the oastor-oil plant capital, Hemtabad, Haegang, Damoabah, and 
(Ricinus communis). Ghonaghat — are noticed under their respective 

The majority of the people are wretchedly names in the alphabetical arrangement. There 
lodged in huts, the sides of which are of strong are few routes through this district. They are 
coarse matting, the roofs of thatch, the frame- — 1. Prom west to east, from Pumeah, through 
work of strong bamboos. Persons in easier the town of Dinagepore, to Rungpore ; 2. from 
circumstances have dwellings of mud, and south to north, from Barbampore, through the 
latterly a few of the more wealthy have built town of Dinagepore, to Darjeeling ; 3. from 
bouses of brick, in imitation of &ose of the south-west to north-eaat, from Maldah to the 
Europeans. Mosques are numerous in the town of Dinagepore. 

district. They are generally small, and of Legends respecting the primeval state of the 
simple construction ; form, a cube, covered tract comprised in this district abound in the 
with a dome, or a parallelopip^ covered with works relating to the early mythology of India ; 
several. The most numerous Hindoo places of but the commencement of authentic history 
worship are deuominated sthans, and are merely maybe placed at the beginnit^ of the tbir- 
heaps or square terraces of earth placed under teenth century, when ^ja Lokhymon or 
trees, having a stone or a rude image of clay Lakshmanyah was expelled from his dominions 
painted as an object of worship. A step in by Muhammad Bakbtyar, one of the generals 
advance of this is the mondop, having walla of Kutb-uddin, emperor of Delhi. When 
painted with rude, frightful imagery, on sub- Fakhruddin, in 1338, proclaimed himself in- 
jects drawn from the Hindoo mythology. Such dependent sovereign of Bengal, be appears to 
a building, surmounted by a pyramid or a dome, iiave made himself master of Dinagepore at the 
is a still higher effort of devotional zeal, and is same time, though its obedience was probably 
reserved for the more revered objects of wo r- precarious. Eventually it was, in 1538, re- 
ship. The moat complex and expensive is duced, with the remainder of Bengal, by Shir 
called a novorotno, or “ building of nine orna- Shah, the renowned Afghan, who soon after 
ments,” having a roof of two stages, with an established himself "in the sovereignty of Delhi, 
octagonal ground-plan, a central pyramid, and from which he had expelled Humayon. After 
eight others, one at each external angle. Such the death of Shir Shah, it was subdued in 1584 
buildings are costly, as they are cased with by Akbar, the son of Humayon, and appears to 
expensive tiles elaborately carved. That at have remained a district of the empire of Delhi 
Gopalganj is said to have cost 20,000^. The until the time nearly of its dissolution. In 
population is given in the article Beitoal. The 1766 it was conveyed to the East-Iudia Com- 
Mussulmans Imve been estimated to exceed the pany by the grant of Sbah Alum. 

Hindoos. Among both, marriages take place 

excessively early, the conjugal union being DINAGEPORE. — The principal place of 

ordinarily completed before the female has the British district of the same name, a town 
reached the close of her thirteenth year, or the on the route from Purneah to Rungpore, 85 
male that of his sixteenth. The effects of miles E. of the former, and 43 W. ot the latter, 
these premature marriages are said to be mani- It is situate on tlie river Pum^bada. Through 
feated in the physical and intellectual deteri- the exertions of the British authorities, it is 
oration of the population, and the small in- now clean and well watched, which is under- 
crease of their numbers. The inhabitants of stood to present a favourable contrast to its 
Dinagepore are represented by Buchanan as a former stale. There is no public building 
puny, weak race, and far from ^ving numerous deserving any consideration, the spacious resi- 
familiea. They are, moreover, said to be den je of the rajah having for many years been 
generally short-lived, being cut off in great in a state of ruin, and the ditch and rampart 
numbers by fevers and dysentery. The pre- with which it was inclosed being nearly ob- 
valence of these affections dc^es not appear to literated. There are no Brivhminioal temples 
arise from want of food. Polygamy is very worth notice, and but one mosque, even Uiat 
prevalent, especially among the Brahminists. being small, and of no architectu^ preteo- 
Widows rarely burned themselves with thefsions. The public offices of the civil establish- 
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iD«Dt ore l&i^, bnt ill built, and totally devoid 
of eleguioe. population has been estimated 

at from 21!!, 000 to 80,000 persons. Dim^pore 
is distant N. from Berhampore 142 miles, N. 
from Calcutta 261. Lat. 25* 84', long. 88” 36'. 

DINAPOOB, in the British district of Patna, 
lieut.'^v. of Ben^, a town on the right or 
south bank of the Ganges, It is an important 
military station, and remarkable for ue fine 
barracks built by gOTemmeut lor tbe accom- 
modation of the troops. The barracks for the 
accommodation of the European soldiers are 
oumprised within a magnifioent and elegant 
structure, and those of the officers, though 
rather inferior, are yet very fine buildings, and 
of peat extent. Many of the officers have 
built commodious lodges in the vicinity, and 
the grounds about them are neatly and taste- 
fully laid out. There are also extensive and 
very handsome barracks for the native troops. 
Tbe church is capacious and handsome, and 
the various houses scattered in market-places 
within the boundaries of the cantonment, and 
subject to military atithoyity, were stated in 
1807 to amount to 8,220 ; so that if five per- 
sons be allowed to each, the population should 
be estimated at 16,180, exclusive of military. 
The markets are well supplied, especially with 
articles suited to European taste. Distant E. 
from Benares, by Ghaseepore, 145 miles, W. 
from Patna 10, N.W. from Calcutta 411. Lat, 
25° 37', long. 85° 7'. 

DINAREH. — A town in tbe British district 
of Shahabad, Iieut.-gov. of Bengal, 70 miles 
S.W. of Dinapoor, Lat. 25° 12', long. 84° 6'. 

DINDARY. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpore, 176 miles N.E. from Nag- 
pore, and 80 miles N. from Ryepoor. Lat. 
22° 20', long. 81° 83'. 

DINDEE RIVER rises in lat. 17° 2', long, 
78°, and flowing in a south-easterly direction 
for 110 miles through Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s territories, falls into the Kistna in 
lat. 16° 22', long. 79° 16'. 

DINDIGUL, in the British district of Ma- 
dura, presidency of Madras, a town with a fort, 
situate at the nortb-eastem extremity of the val- 
ley of the same name. It is built on a geutle de- 
clivity, and is in length from north to south 987 
yards, and in breadth from east to west 927. 'The 
streets are wide, tbe bouses well built, and the 
bazars plentifully supplied with all the neces- 
saries of life, number of houses a few 

years ago was stated to be 1,838, and that of 
the inhabitants (exclusive of the troops) 6,550. 
Tbe military lines, situate at tbe north-west 
comer of the town, are well drained, and always 
dry and clean. The Court of Justice and col- 
lector’s lodge are about a quarter of a mile 
from the town ; and between them and the 
town are the lodges of the officers, surrounded 
by groves and gardens, inclosed with hedges of 
euphorbium and aloes. The water is in general 
gn^, but the population give a preference, for 
drinking, to that obtained from the BndiminV 


Baoli, a large puUio well at the north of tbe 
town. Exoellent water is also found in a 
reservoir situate at the bottom of the rock, and 
replenished by the rains. 'The fort is situate 
on a wedge-shaped mass of gneiss 400 feet in 
length and 800 in breadth, perfectly bare of 
vegetation, with the exception of a few patohea 
of scanty soil about the summit, in which some 
stunted trees and shrubs g^w. Tbe ascent is 
on the eastern aide by a flight of stone steps, 
the other sides being nearly perpendicular. 
Near the summit there is a well of great depth, 
erroneously 8uppc«ed by the natives te be 
uu&thomable. ^e water from it is excellent. 
Dindigul is the principal place of a subdivision 
of tbe same name, forming part of the British 
district of Madura. Elevation of the town 
above the sea 700 feet, of the rock 980. Dis- 
tance from Madura, N., ^ miles ; Tanjore, 
S.W., 88 ; Trichinopoly, S.W., 60 ; Cochin, E., 
126 ; Madras, S.W., 247. Lat. 10“ 22', long. 
78° S'. 

DINDOOREB. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
96 miles N.W. of Ahm^nuggur. Lat. 20° 1', 
long. 73° 60'. 

DIN GAR, in the native state of Gorwhal, a 
village in the valley of the Bndiar, and on the 
left bank of the torrent of that name. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,119 fe&t. Lat. 80° 66', 
long. 78° 17'. 

DINGARA.— See Deeoabeb. 

DINGARH KINER, in Sispfwr, a large 
village situate on a very pictuTes(|M site in the 
gorge through which the route parses north- 
wards from Nahun to Rajgurh.f ^^^baa very 
splendid views, — on the north, of' the Chur 
mountain ; on the south, of the vallejf of the 
Julal river. Fraser, who thought it tife largest 
place in Sirmoor except Nahun, the capital, 
describes it as consisting of well-built flat- 
roofed houses, arranged in rows on the ledges 
of the solid limestone rock fonning the moun- 
tain. The country, though very rocky, has 
some fertile spots, which produce luxuriant 
crops, especially of wheat. Lat. 30° 44', long. 

77 ° 21 '. 

DINGATHTJR, in the British district of 
Eumaon, Iieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route up the course of the Ram- 
gunga river (Eastern) from Fetorabgnrh te the 
Ilnta Dhura Pass, 16 miles north of Petorah- 
gurh, one and a half east of tbe left bank of 
the ^mgunga. It was an imTOrtant position 
in the survey of Eumaon by Webb, wbo re- 
mained there fifteen days engaged in trigo- 
nometrical and meteorologiciJ observations. 
Elevation above tbe sea 4,443 feet. Lat 
29° 49', long. 80° 12'. 

DINGEE, in Sinde, a fort between Kheyer- 
poor and Hyderabad, and 60 miles S. of the 
former town. It is surrounded by walls fifteen 
feet hig^, and has an abundant supply of water 
from wells. Here, in the beginning of 1848, 
the omeera of Sinde collected an army, prepa- 
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r&ioTT to their fin&l ttmggle with the British. 
Lat. 26° 52', long. 68“ 4(f. 

DINGUR KINGUR.— See Diwoabh. 

DIKGTE, in the Rajpoot state of Jondpore, 
on the route &om Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 
128 miles 8.W. of the former. The sarround- 
ing countiT is in general level and bare, bat 
oocasionalfj with a few small hills. The road 
in this part of the route is firm and good. 
Lat. 26“ Sr, long. 78“ 2r. 

DIPAL, or DUn. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 51 miles S.W. from Jemlah, 
and 70 miles N.E. from Pilleebheet, Lat. 29“ 5', 
long. 80’ 64'. 

DIPALPOOR. — A town in the Punjab, 
situate in the Doab between the Ghara and the 
Ravee, 21 miles from the right bank of the 
former, 26 from the left of the latter. In the 
time of the emperor Acbar, it was the chief 
town of a district which yielded an income of 
3,233,853 rupees. Lat. 30“ 87', long. 73“ 38'. 

DIRAW UL, or DILAWUR (the I and r 
being interchangeable).— A fortress of Bhawl- 
poor, situate in the desert, forty miles from the 
left bank of the Punjnud. It is strongly for- 
tified, according to the notions of native powers, 
and with reference to their practical skill in 
the arts of defence ; but its safety principally 
lies in the difficulty of access to it, the i*oad 
lying through a parched desert totidly devoid 
of water ; so that a besieging army must draw 
its supply from a distance of fifteen miles. At 
the time of Atkinson’s visit, it contained the 
treasure of the late nawaub Bhawl Khan, 
vaguely estimated at 700,000^. Here also was 
his zenana, and thither he retired for relaxa- 
tion from the fatigues of business, or for security 
when threatened with invasion. There is here 
a manufactory of gunpowder for artillery, but 
the produce is of very indifferent quality. Lat. 
28° 44', long. 71“ 17^. 

DIREEAPOOR, in the British district of 
AUygurh, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town with a bazar, on the route from the 
cantonment of Allygurh to that of Etawah, 
and 19 miles S. of the former. Lat. 27“ 89', 
long. 78“ 12'. 

DISANG, — A river rising in lat. 26“ 47', 
long. 95° 25', in the country inhabited by the 
N^a tribes, through which it flows north for 
thirty miles to the village of Boorhath, where 
it turns easterly, and flowing for sixty miles 
through the British district of Seebpoor, in the 
territory of Assam, it falls into the Brahma- 
pootra in lat. 27“ 4', long. 94“ Biy. 

DIU. — A seaport town on the south coast of 
the peninsula of Kattywar, province of Guze- 
rat, btilonging to the Portugese, who obtained 
possession of the place in 1616. It is situate 
at the eastern extremity of an island extending 
in a direction from east to west about seven 
miles, and haring a breadth va^ing from a 
mile and a half to two miles. " Off the point 
on which the town stands, and which projects 
to the eastward, there is a rooky ledge, extend- 


ing upward of a quarter of a mile fiurtber in 
the same direotioD, and proteotiag to the south* 
ward the bay formed by the wijun coast oppo* 
site. The bay or harbour is further protected 
by two small banks, one a quarter and the 
other tbreeH][uarter8 of a mile to the eastward 
of the rocky ledge." The general depth of 
the anchorage is three and four fathoms, 
formerly on the east side there was sufficient 
for a 74-^0 ship ; but the depth of water is 
considered to have decreased latterly. 'The 
channel between the island of Diu and the 
mainland is navigable only for fishing-boats 
and other small craft, the western entrance, 
which is defended by a fort, haring four or 
five feet of water on the ba^ when lowest. 
'The water is brackish, except that preserved 
firom the rainy season. Ye^tables and other 
prorisions are plentiful, being brought fi^>m 
the mainland, the soil of the island itself being 
little productive. The town is well fortified, 
being surrounded by a wall strengthened with 
towers at regular intervals. Notwithstanding 
the excellence of the harbour for ships of 
moderate draught, there is but little traffic. 
Under orders from the Portuguese government 
in Europe, the trade in slaves formerly carried 
on In this island has been discontinue. Diu 
Head, two miles to the westward of the west 
end of Diu island, has on its east side a small 
harbour, where vessels might lie sheltered 
from the westerly winds in from two to three 
and a half fathoms. It lies in lat. 20“ 42', 
long. 70“ 62'. The town of Diu is distant from 
Ahmedabad, S.W., 392 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 
182; Bombay, N.W., 170, Lat. 20“ 
long. 71°. 

DIVY POINT, — A low headland on the 
coast of the British district of Masulipatam, 
presidency of Madias. Around the point, and 
between it and the cape known as Divy False 
Point, several branches ot the river Kistna 
&ll into the sea. “The rise and fall of the 
tide is seldom more than four or five feet in 
the springs at the mouths of the rivers ; but 
it sometimes happens, when a severe gale of 
wind blows fi:om the sea, that the low land 
contiguous to it is inundated, causing 
destruction of property and lives.” Divy 
Point is 19 miles N.E. of the mouths of the 
Kistna, and 13 S, of Masulipatam. LaL 
16“ 69', long. 81“ 14', 

DIWARNUGGUR.— A town in the British 
diiftrict of Silhet, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, 88 
miles W. of SiUiet. I^t. 24“ 59', long. 
91“ 20'. 

DOA.— A village in Arraoau, on Uie Aeng 
route, a little to ^e east of the Yoomadoung 
Mountains. 1*1. 20“ 10', long. 94" 17'. 

DOAREE, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoes, a 
town on the route from Rampoor to Sireenug- 
gur, 37 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 29“ 41', 
long. 78“ 69'. 

DOBBILI, or BOBILEE.— A town in the 
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British district of Viiagspatiiin, 62 miles K. DOESAH. — A town in the Bnlish diatncl 
from VisagapatSLin, snd 41 miles N.W. from of Chota Nagpore, lient.*gov. of Benwl, 100 
QiioBOole. In 17fi8 the fort was stormed by a miles S. of Sbergotty. lat. 23° 7, long, 
force under the French commander Mods. 84° 51', 


Bussey. When all hope of maintaining it 
against the assailants had been abandoned by 
the garrison, the ohie& put to death their wives 
and children, and the massacre being per- 
formed, “ those who accomplished it returned 
like men agitated by the furies to die them- 
selves on the walls.” Lat. 18° 34', long, 
83' 26'. 

DOBDUR HAUT.— A town in the British 
district of Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, 10 miles 
8. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26^ 62', long. 94° 37'. 

DOBOORJEE, in the Baree Booab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Gbara river, 60 miles S. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 53', long. 74° 20'. 

DODA, in the territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s familpr, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Baitool, 61 miles S.E 
of former, 261 N.W. of latter. It is supplied 
with water from wells, and has a small Irtizaar 
with market. Elevation above the sea 1,482 
feet. Lat. 23° 46', long. 75° 10'. 

DODA. — A town in the Punjab, amidst the 
mountains south of Cashmere, situate on the 
right or north bank of the Chenaub, nearly 
opposite its confluence with the river of Budra- 
war. The Chenaub, here sixty yards broad, 
is crossed by a jhoola or bridge, foimed by a 
cable Btretehed from bank to bank, and tra- 
versed by a suspended seat, drawn backwards 
and forwards by means of a rope. Doda is a 
neat, well-built town, with a good bazar, and 
a square fort having a tower at each angle. 
Lat 33° 12', long. 76° 18'. 

DODABALLA, or DODA BALAPORE. 
— A town in Mysore, the name signifying 
“ Balapore the Great,” to distinguish between 
it and Chika BaJaitoor, or Balapore the Less, 
which is situate fourteen miles north-east of 
this place. Dodaballa has a mud fort of great 
size and strength, but within, nothing is found 
but ruins and rubbish. The place has some 
trade, but it is only for the supply of domestic 
wants. The traders have neither enterprise 
nor capital. Distant from Bangalore, N., 25 
miles, Lat. 13° 14', long. 77° 24'. 

DODAIREE, or DODDERI, in Mysore, 
a town about eight miles W. of the right bank 
of the river Vedavutty. Near this place, in 
3698, the Mahrattas, commanded by Suntajee, 
surrounded, defeated, and destroyed a force 
commanded by Kasim Khan, whom Aurung- 
zebe had appointed governor of the Carnatic. 
Distant from ChitteT Droog, E., 22 miles ; 
Bangalore, N.W,, 110 ; feringapatam, N., 
ISO. Lat. 14° 18', long. 76° 46'. 

DODHUR.— See Doda. 

DODOOKEE, — A town in the British pro- 
vince oi Nagpoor, 118 miles S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 76 miles E. from Chanda. Lat. 
20° 5', long. 80° 83'. 


DOG HIKE, a small river of the Amherst 
district of the Tenasserim provinces, rises in 
lat. 16° 58', long. 08° 38', and flowing west for 
forty miles, falls into the Gyein river, in lat. 
16° 66', long. 98° 6'. 

DOHRA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route by Nanak Math, from the town 
of Pilleebheet to Almora cantonment, 26 miles 
N. of the former. Lat. 28° 57', long. 79° -49'. 

DOHUD, in the territoiy of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
common boundary of Malwa and Guzerat, W. 
of the former, E. of the latter, on the route 
from Mow to Deesa, 118 miles N.W. of former, 
208 S.E, of latter. It is a place of consider- 
able traffic and importance, the road being the 
channel of considerable and lucrative commerce 
between Malwa andUpperHindostan on theone 
side, and Guzerat on the other. It commands 
the principal pass on the north-east of Guzerat 
by means of its fort, situate at the east extre- 
mity of the town. This building, formerly a 
great caravanserai, said to have been built by 
Aurungzebe, is of a square ground-plan, mea- 
suring each way 450 feet, and has two strong 
gates, one on the north, the other on the 
south, and in the interior contains two wells 
and a mosque, and some other structures of 
fine workmanship and durable materials. Dis- 
tant W. of Oojeiu 100 miles, N.E. of Baroda 
77. Lat. 22° 60', long. 74° 15'. 

DOLAN TJH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the NW. Provinces, a 
town on the southern frontier, towards the 
British district of Bolundshuhur, 28 miles E. 
of Delhi. Lat. 28° 38', long. 77° 43'. 

DOLEH, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a group of three villages on the route from 
Balotra to the city of Joudpore, and 83 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is important as con- 
taining three wells, supplying the only good 
water obtainable throughout a consiclerable 
tract. Lat. 26° 4', long. 72° 62'. 

DOLEHKUN, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 69 
miles N.E. of ;^mbay. Lat. 19° 29', long, 
73° 36'. 

DOLLA. — A town in the British district of 
Sudiya, in Upper Assam, dx miles from the 
left bank of the Brahmapootra, and 12 S.W. 
of Sudiya. Lat. 27° 42', long. 95° 86'. 

DOMEL, one of the principal islands of the 
cluster known as the Mergui Archipelago : it 
is twenty-dx miles in length from north to 
south, and five miles in breath ; its centre is 
about lat. 11° 40', long. 98° 20'. 

DOMEPARRA. — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Ben^l, 44 
miles N. of Juggurnaut Lat. 20° 2o, long. 
85° 40'. 
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DOMKAH.— See DHxntBAH. I 

DOMRI, in the British district of Furraok- 1 
ftbad, lieut.-gov. of the N,W. Provinces, a 
town two miles to the left or west of the route 
from Futtebgurh to Khas^nj, and 44 miles 
W. of the former. Lat. 27^ 3^, long. 79°. 

DOMUS, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate on the 
headland bounding the estuaiy of the river 
Taptee on the south-east. Distance the 
city of Surat, S.W., eight miles; Bombay, N., 
160. Lat. 21” 4', long. 72” 48'. 

DONABUE. — A town in the recently- 
acquired British district of Pegu, situate on 
one of the main streams by which the Irawaddy 
flows into the sea : it is 66 miles N.W. from 
Rangoon, 54 miles N.E. from Bassein. The 
place has attained a degree of celebrity in the 
annals of Bunnese warfere, as well from its 
successful resistance of Brigadier Cotton's 
attack in 1825, as from its contiguity to the 
scene of a more recent disaster which befell 
the British. Here, on the 4th February, 

1 858, a detachment of sepoys, accompanied by 
a party of seamen and marines under the com- 
mand of Captain Granville Loch, of the Royal 
Navy, suffered a repulse in a struggle with a 
Burmese force, and lost some of its bravest 
officers, including its distinguished commander, 
Lat. 17” 10', long. 95“ 27'. 

DONGERPOOR, in the jaghire of Rampoor, 
lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the uorth-eastem 
route from the city of Rampoor to Nugina, 
and mile N. of the former. Lat. 28“ 49', 
long. 79” 6'. 

DONGUR MTJLARNEE. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 66 miles S.E. from 
Jeypoor, and 98 miles W. from Gwalior. Lat. 
26” 16', long. 76” 41'. 

DONGURPOOR, orDOONGERPORE.— 
A petty native state in the province of Raj- 
pootana, under the political superintendence of 
the Governor-GeneraL It is bounded on the 
north and east by Mewar or Oodeypore ; on 
the south-east by Banawarra ; and on the 
south and south-west by the Myhee Caunta 
district of the province of Guzerat. Its length 
from east to west is forty miles, its breadth 
from north to south thirty-five, and it contains 
an area of about one thousand square miles. 
It is situate between lat. 23” 36' — 3', long. 
73“ 40' — 74” 18'. Its chief is descended from 
a branch of the Oodeypore family, whose ances- 
tors became, at an early period, dependent on 
the emperor of Delhi, and so continued until 
subjugated by the Mahrattas, from whose op- 
pressive yoke the prince and his territory were 
rescued by the British. The treaty by which 
the British connection was estabUshed, was 
concluded in 1818 ; and the terms and con- 
ditions are substantially the same with those 
of the treaty concluded about the same time 
with the chief of Banswarra, and which are 
described in the article upon that state. The 
population of Dongurpoor, estimated at 100 


to the square mile, amotmta to 100,000. The 
revenue is stated at 109, 000 rupees, or 10,9001 
per annum. Under the treaty above referred 
to, the British government is entitled to tribute 
not exceeding m any case three-eighths of the 
actual revenue. The armed force of the state 
is represented to consist of 125 cavalry and 
200 infentiy, with a police establishment of 
100 men ; making a total of 426. The tribu- 
tary chiefs holding lands on military tenure 
are only eight in number. Dongurpoor ainoe 
its connection with the British governmeut 
has not been free from those disturbances 
which seem inseparable from the condition of 
an Indian state. In 1827, the Rawul con- 
sented to divest himself of the exercise of the 
government, and to surrender it to his adopted 
son Dulput Singh ; but the latter was reclaimed 
by bis grandfather, the rajah of Pertaubghur, 
being his only surviving descendant, and on 
whose death he was allowed to succe^ to the 
raj of Pertaubghur, still remaining regent of 
Don^rpoor. On the death of the rawul of 
the last-named state, however, the question 
arose whether Dulput Singh should succeed to 
the dignity by virtue of the adoption. It ap- 
peared that the thakoors or nobles of Dongur- 
poor were greatly averse to the union of the 
two principalities, and it was therefore agreed 
that Dulput Singh should adopt a son from 
among the kindred of the late rawul, who 
should be plapoed on the Dongurpoor guddee, 
Dulput Singh . continuing regent during the 
minority. It seems, however, to have been 
thought, that in a legal point of view, the re- 
clamation of Dulput Singh bv bis own family 
did not annul the rights which had accrued to 
him by adoption ; but for the sake of pre- 
serving the peace of the country, he consented 
I to compromise his claim in the manner above 
describe. 

DONGURPOOR, in Rajpootana, a town, 
the residence of the rawul of the petty state 
of the same name, lies on the route from Nee- 
much to Deesa, and is 139 miles S.W. of the 
former, and 121 S.E. of the latter. It is of 
considerable size, and fortified. Distantdjrect 
from Mbow, N. W., 150 miles ; from Bombay, 
N., 345. Lat. 23” 50', long. 73“ 50'. 

DONGURTHAL, in the British territory 
of Sangor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Seuni to Nagpoor, 36 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 21° 39', long. 79” 22'. 

DON MANTOTC ISLANDS, situated near 
the mouths of the Me^a, in lat. 21” 65', long. 
90” 43', and 60 miles S.E. of Backergunge. 

DOOAB (THE). — See Noeth-Wkbtbbn 
! Pboviwcks. 

DOOAB CANAL.— See Jumita Rivm. 

DOOBAH, a small river of Sinde, rises in 
the southern part of the Keertar Mountains, 

I about lat. 26” 64', long, 67” 46'. After a 
course which may be estimated at forty-five 
miles, generally in a south-easterly direction, 
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it fomii a jiujotion with, the Damiuee rWer, 
oomiog from the sontb'weet; and below the 
oonflaence the name ie changed for that of 
DbarwaL In the oommenoement of ita course, 
it bears the name of the Pokrun river, and 
lower down, that of the Kajoor. It is dry for 
the greater pi^ of the year, bat water may 
always be of^ned by digging in ite bed. 

DOOBAR, in the BritiBh district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rewab to Mirzjmoor, 
17 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 24“^ 69', 
long. 82® 28'. 

BOOBDI. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, 24 miles N. from Daigeeling. l^t. 
27" 2^, long. 88“ 20'. 

BOOBKEB, in the British district of Cawn- 

E ore, lieut.-gov. oi the N.W. Provinces, a vU- 
kge on the route from the cantonment of 
£taw^ to that of Cawnpore, and 41 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 20“ 21', long. 79“ 60'. 

DOOBLANA, or DTTBLANA, in the ter- 
ritory of Boonde, in Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Mhow, 272 miles S.W. 
of former, 235 N. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is abundant. Here, in 1744, was 
fought an obstinately-contested battle between 
Omeda, the exiled raja of Boonde, and the 
troops of Jeypore, who bad seized bis capital, 
in which conflict the r^a was ntterly de- 
feated. Distant from the city of Boonde, N., 
nine miles. Lat. 25“ 86', long. 76“ 44'. 

DOOBLING. — ^A town of Bussabir, in the 
division of Koonawur, on the left bank of the 
Sutluj, and 90 miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 
81” 44', long. 78“ 40'. 

DOOBOWLEEA, in the British district of 
Gornckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town five miles from the left bank of the 
Gogra river, 68 miles W. of Goruckpoor. Lat. 
20“ 40', long. 82“ S3'. 

DOOBTA.— See Dabuta. 
DOOBULHATTEE.— A town in the British 
district of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles N.E. of Rampoor. Lat. 24“ 46', 
long. 88“ 68'. 

DOODEE, in Siriiind, a village on the route 
from Hansee to Lodiana, and 67 miles N. of 
the former town. It is situate in a level, low 
country, liable to be rendered swampy by the 
inundation of the river Qagur. When this 
occurs, the road, though ^nerally good, be- 
comes difficult. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,033 miles. Lat. 29“ 63', long. 70“ 1'. 

DOODEE GHAT. — A village in the Pun- 
jab, situate on the right bank of the river 
Chenaub, and five miles N.W. of Mooltan, 
from which there is a good road. It is men- 
tioned by Elphin stone under the name of 
Oodoo-ka-Gote. Here is a much-frequented 
feny, by which the great route lies from 
Mooltan to Dera Gbaiee Khun. Lat. 80“ 16'. 
long. 71" 22'. 


DQODGAON.— A town in the mtive state 
of Sanglee, one of the Southern Mahratta 
jaghires, 62 miles S.E, from Sattara, and 18 
miles N.E. from Kolapoor. Lat. 16° 62', long. 
74“ 80'. 

DOODGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 180 miles N.E. from 
Janlna, and 67 miles S.E. from Elichpoor. 
Lat 20“ 17', long. 77“ 68'. 

DOODHILI, in the Debra Doon, on the 
frontier of Gnrhwal, is a summit of the moun- 
tains rising above the valley on the north. It 
is surmounted 1^ a small fort, now in ruins, 
which was a station of the lesser series of 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 7,x64feet. 
Lat. SO’^ 28', long. 78“ 2'. 

DOODHOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Ajmer, 
186 miles E. of former, 42 W. of latter. It is 
of considerable size, oontaining 700 house^ 
with more than 100 bunyas (shops), and is 
surrounded by a mud wall, with a thin fausse- 
braie or renee, its ditch being cut out of a hard 
kunkur soil, of which the ramparts are also 
constructed. Lat. 26“ 40', long. 75” 18'. 

DOODNA. — A river flowing in a south- 
easterly direction through the territories of 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam : it rises 
in lat. 20“ 2', long. 77“ 6', and fnlts into the 
PooTua river, a considerable branch of the 
Godaveiw, in lat. 19“ 10', long. 76“ 68', after a 
course of about 120 miles. 

DOODOO, in Bussahir, a village on the 
route from Mussouree to the Gunas Pass, and 
five miles N.W. of the former place. It is of 
inconsiderable size, but before the establish- 
ment of the British power was of some im- 
portance as the residence of a fi^booter, who 
affected independence, and laid the surround- 
ing country under contribution. Elevation 
above the sea 8,790 feet. Ijat. 81“ 11', long. 
78" 8'. 

DOODPATLEE, or DOODFUTLEE, in 
Eastern India, a village of Cachar, and the 
site of a large cantonment of the Burmese 
during the war of 1825. The post was strongly 
fortified, consisting of seven stockades of a 
most formidable nature, which were destroyed 
upon the occupation of the place by the Bri- 
tish, Lat. 26“ S', long. 92“ 42'. 

DOODYALEE, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, on the left bank of the 
Sookree river, and 69 miles S. from the town 
of Joudpore. Lat. 25“ 20', long. 73“. 

DOOGAREE, in the territory of Boondee, 
in Rajpootana, a town on the route fixtm Delhi 
to Mhow, 210 miles S.W. of former, 297 N. of 
latter. It has a bazar, and water is abundant. 
It is nearly surrounded by hills, and has to the 
westward a ibil or small lake. On the eastern 
margin of the lake, and adjoining the village, 
is an old residence of the raja of jBoondee, on a 
conaiderablo eminence ; and on the exteemity 
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of a tongue of land projeoting into the jhil li 
a temple, oonseorated to Mab^ea Distance 
from Boondee, N.E., 19 miles. Lat. 25° 4(K, 
long. 75° 52'. 

DOOJANO, in tlie Bajpoot state of Joud- 
pore, a village on the route from Nosseerabad 
to Deeea, and 147 miles 8,W. of the former. 
Lat, 26° ir, long. 78° 14'. 

DOOJANUH, in the j^bire of Jaghur, a 
town on the route from Kumaul to Rewaree, 
and 73 miles S. of the former. It is the resi- 
dence of a jaghiredar or grantee of a small 
territory from the East-India Company. The 
jaghire was, in 1811, granted to Ubdus Sum- 
mud Khan, in exchange for a part of Hur- 
reeana, which he bad received in 1806 as a 
reward for his services against the Mahrattas. 
The small district of Bohoo Kahur Jul, also 
granted in 1806, has been united with Doo- 
januh, and these at present form the jaghire of 
the grandson of Ubdus Summud Khan. The 
area of the jaghire is about seventy-one square 
miles ; the population is estimated at upwards 
of 6,000. A small force, consisting of 50 
cavalry and 1 50 infantry, is maintained by the 
jaghiredar. The town of Doojannh is situate 
in lat. 28° 40', long. 76° 40'. The centre of the 
small district granted in 1806 is in lat. 28° 25', 
long. 76° 27'. 

DOOKOO. — A town in the territo^ inha- 
bited by the Bor tribes, six miles N.E. from 
the river Dihona, and 40 miles N.W. from 
Sudiya, in Assam. Lat. 28° 14', long, 96° 16'. 

DOOKYN. — A village situate on the right 
bank of the Kuladyne river, iu Arracan. l^t. 
20° 48', long. 93° 4'. 

DOOLABAREE, in the British district of 
Rajeshahye, lieut.-^v. of Bengal, a town on 
the river Attree. Distance from Baulea, N., 
25 miles ; from Berhampore, by Baulea, 56 ; 
from Calcutta, by BerWupore, 180. Lat. 
24“ 42', long. 88° 42'. 

DOOLALGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 17 
miles N.E. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 63', long. 
87° 48'. 

DOOLAPOOR, in the Brilish district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
78° 56'. 

DOOLA SERA, in the British district of 
Booluudshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Delhi, and 43 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 24', long. 
77° 48'. 

DOOLEE. — A town in the British district 
ofTirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles N.E. 
of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° 69', long. 86° 38'. 

DOOLKOTE, — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, on the route from Delhi to Rewaree, 


and 22 mUes S. W. of the former. Lab 28° 26 
long. 77° 1'. 

DOOLOO. — See Bubbuitdab, 

DOOLOOEIA, in the British tenitoiT of 
Sangor and Nerbudda, lienb-gov. of the N.W* 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Numulla, 11 miles S.W. of the for- 
mer. Lat. 22° 87', long, 77° 40'. 

DOOLUBA, in the British district of G<^ 
niokpoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to the 
Nepal territory, 46 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat, 27° 20', long. 88° 16'. 

DOOMAH, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. ftx>- 
vinces, a town on the route from Numulla to 
Baitool, 62 miles S.W. of the latter. Lab 
21° 80', long. 77° 89'. 

DOO MAHAN. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 44 miles 8.E. from Kbatman- 
doo, and 76 miles N.E. from Bettia. IaL 
27° 11', long. 85° 42'. 

DOOMALUNG. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 110 miles E. from Dargee- 
ling, and seven miles from the left bank of 
river Bagnee. Lat. 26° 62', long. 90° S', 

DOOMKOT, in the British district of 
Gurhwal, lieub-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Sireenug- 
gur, 13 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 80° 4', 
long, 78° 60'. 

DOOMUREB AHGUNJ, iu the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town 52 miles N.W. ot the 
cantonment of Goruckpoor. Buchanan de- 
scribes it at the time of his survey, forty years 
ago, as containing 176 huts, very poor, but 
forming a straight wide street. Distant N. 
from Allahabad and Benares 185 miles. Lab 
27° 10', long. 82° 43'. 

DOONA GIREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Sireenug- 
gur, 19 miles N.W. of the former. Lab 
29° 48', long. 79° 80'. 

DOONARA. — A town in the native state 
of Joudpore, on the left bank of the Loonee 
river, and 83 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Lab 
26° 66', long, 72° 62', 

DOONDA, — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
ihinioDS of the Nizam, situate four miles from 
the right bank of the Payne Gungah river, 
and 170 N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 60', 
long, 78° 16'. 

DOOND^, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly; lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, a 
considerable village on the route by Nanak- 
math to Ruderpoor, from the town of Pilli- 
bheet, 28 miles N.W. of the latter. It is 
situate two miles £. of the left bank of the 
river Sookhee. Lat. 28° 68', long. 79° 43'. 

DOONDIA KHER.— See Daundiakdbba, 
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DOONEE, ia the territory of Jeypoor, in 
Kajpwtann, a populona town, though of mode- 
rate sixe. It ia surrounded by a mud wall, and 
though not provided with cannon, was in 1809 
so resolutely defended as to baffle all the ill- 
directed efforts of Donlut Rao Scindia to take 
it. Distant from Jeypoor S. 70 mile& Lat. 
26“ Sy, long. 76“ 47'. 

DOONGA, or TUPI DOONGA, in the 
British district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a halting-place on the route 
^ the Unta Dhura Pass, from Almora fort to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, 144 miles 
N.£. of Almorah. It is a sin^lariy desolate 
place, about four miles S. of the crest of the| 
pass, and eight miles S. of the Chinese fron- 
tier. The elevation above the sea, according 
to Barron's estimate, from the boiling-water 
point, is 16,460 feet. Lat. 80“ 32', long. 
80“ 17'. 

DOONGEKPORE.— See Donooepoor. 

DOONGKA, in the British district of Ku- 
luaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village with a small Hindu temple, a milej 
from the left bank of the Lohoogbat river, and I 
two from its confluence with the Kalee (East- 
ern). Lat. 29“ 20', long. 80“ 19'. 

DOOPUND. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 120 miles 
W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16“ 66', long. 79“ 26'. 

DOORAMOW. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 60 miles S.E. from Lucknow, and 55 
miles N.E. from Futtehpoor. liat, 26“ 17', 
long. 81“ 4T. 

DOOEEHA. — A town in the native state 
of Punnab, in Bundelcund, 26 miles S.E. from 
Punnah, and 96 miles N.E, from Jiibbulpoor. 
Lat. 24° 27', long. 80“ 33'. 

DOORGADAS, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawah, and 72 miles S.E, of the Latter. Lat. 
26“ 11', long. 79“ 67'. 

DOORGEENUGRA, in the jaghire of 
Rampoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a viliage on the route from Bareilly to Morad- 
abad, and 38 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 44', long. 79“ 8'. 

DOORHATTA. — A town in the British 
district of Hoogly, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat, 22“ 64 , long. 
88 “ 6 ', 

DOORUNDA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a can- 
tonment on the rou^ from Hazareebagh to 
Sumbulpoor, 60 miles 8. of former, 170 N. of 
latter. At the cantonment is stationed the 
principal part of the Ramgurh light infantiy 
and four guns, and two squadrons of local 
horse. A mile and a half north of the canton- 
inent is the civil station of Kishenpoor, where 
is the Sudder or head establishment of the 
Governor-General’s agent for the South-West 


Provinces. Doorunda is in lat. 23“ 24', long. 
85“ 20'. 

DOORWAI, or DHOORWYE, in Bundel- 
cund, a small town, the principal place of the 
jaghire of the same name, which contains an 
area of eighteen square miles, eight villages, 
and a population of 3,000 souls. Its chief baa 
an annual revenue of 16,000 rupees, and main- 
tains a small military force of eight horse and 
230 foot. The jaghire is held from the East- 
India Comj^ny by sunnud or grant, dated in 
1823. This raj was formerly tributary to 
Jhansi ; but in 1821 the jaghiredars were in- 
dnced to relinquish tliefr claim to certaii^ 
villages which had been resumed by Jhansi, 
in lieu of the annual tribute, which was calcu- 
lated at 3,600 rupees per annum. Doorwai is 
63 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25“ 28', long. 

79 “ r. 

DOOSTPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Gomckpoor to that of Sultanpoor, 84 miles W. 
of the former, 26 E. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 18', 
long. 82“ 30'. 

DOOVAH , — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 64 
miles N.E. of Masnlipatam. Lat. 16“ 47', 
long, 81“ 41'. 

DOR, a small river of the Punjab, rises in 
lat. 34° 27', long. 73° 7', in the mountains west 
of Mazufurabad, which divide the valley of the 
Indus from that of the Jbelum. It holds a 
westerly course of about fifty miles, and, 
uniting with the Sinun, falls into the Indus 
on the eastern side, near Torbela, in lat, 
34“ 8', long. 72“ 50'. 

DORAHA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhopal, 18 miles N.W. from Bhopal, and 111 
miles S.W, from Saugor. Lat. 23“ 21', long. 
77“ 10'. 

DORAVEED, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 60 miles W. from 
Hyderabad, and 37 miles E. from Mulkair. 
Lat. 17° 18', long. 77° 60'. 

DORENALL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, president of Madras, 139 
miles W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 66', long. 
79“ 10'. 

DOTXJNUH.— See Dbothan. 

DOUBLE ISLAND. —Situated off the 
coast of the Tenasserim provinces, 14 miles S. 
of Moulmein. Lat. 16“ 62', long. 97“ 40', 
i DOUDCANDEE . — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 
miles S.E. of Dacca. Lat. 28° 81', long. 
90“ 41'. 

DOUDPOOR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerboom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles S. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 23“ 64 , long. 
88° 16'. 

DOUJA, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route, by Rajapoor ferry, from the canton- 
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ment of AIlAhahad to Bmida, and 20 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 25 ° 28', long. 81° 85'. 

DOULANG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict Amherst, in the province of Tenasserim, 
presidency of Bengal, 88 miles N.E. of Moul- 
mein. Lat. 16° 42', long. 98° 14'. 

DOULEE. — A river rising in a spring on 
the Bonthern face of the Niti Ghant, in lat. 
80° 67', long. 79° 54', leading from the British 
district of Kumaon to Tibet, The crest of the 
ghaut, from which the water flows southward, 
is 16,814 feet above the sea, yet was there 
no appejirance of snow on it in the middle of 
August, nor even in the middle of October, 
though the cold was then found very severe. 
Passing by the village of Niti, it holds a course 
generally south for nineteen miles, as far as 
Mularee, in lat. 30° 42', long, 79° 66', 10,290 
feet above the sea. As it is principally fed by 
rills running down the sides of the mountains 
inclosing the valley or vast gorge down which 
it flows, those supplies are suspended by con- 

f gelation during the night, and released by the 
leat of the sun during the day, so that the 
river is invariably much fuller towards evening 
than in the morning. From Mularee the 
Boulee flows south-west about twenty milas to 
Tupookun, in lat. 80° 29', long. 79° 42', and 
6,182 feet above the sea. At Tupookun the 
river turns north-west for eight miles, to its 
Confluence with the Vishnoo at Vislmooprag, 
in lat. 80° 33', long. 79° 38', and 4,743 feet 
above the sea. The united stream of the 
Boulee and Vishnoo is named the Aluknunda 
downwards from the confluence ; and the origin 
of the Boulee in the Niti Ghat is the remotest 
Source of the Ganges, except that of the 
Jahnuvi. 

DOULEE (river of Kumaon). — See Dhouli. 
BOULUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Pertab- 
gurh, and three miles N. of the former. Water 
is .abundant here. Lat. 26° 9', long. 7,9° 49'. 

BOULUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Suharun- 
poor to Iluridwar, and 27 miles E. of the 
former town. There is a bazar here, and an 
.abundant supply of water. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 938 miles. Lat. 30° 6', long. 
77° 57'. 

BOULUTPOOR. — A village in Sinde, 
situate near the left bank of the Indus. It 
fonns part of the district of Bhoonj Bhara, and 
was comprised in the transfer of territory made 
by the British in 1843, from the ameers of 
Khyerpoor to Mahom^ Bhawl Khan, in 
reward of his steady friendship. Lat. 28° 19', 
long. 69° 45'. 

DOUNDEEAKEIRA. — A town in the 
territory of Oude, on the left bank of the 
Ganges, and 50 miles S.W. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26° 11', long. 80° 45'. 

DOUR VALLEY, situated in Bunnoo 

2r 


Murffut, of the Daman division of the Puni 
jaub, is 80 miles W. of Kala Bagfa, and 
102 S.W. from Kohaut. Lat. 32° 66', long. 
70 ° 10 '. 

DOURA HAH SERIE, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Knmaul to Loodiana, aod 
14 miles S.W. of the latter. It consists of a 
few hovels, scattered at the base of a slight 
eminence, surmounted by a caravanserai ; but 
the remains of temples and tombs prove it to 
have been formerly more considerable. There 
is a small bazaar, and water is abundant. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,076 miles. Lat. 30° 48', 
long. 76° 8'. 

DOURALA, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route firom the town of Meerut 
to that of Suhaninpoor, and eight miles N. of 
the former place. Distant NW. from Cal- 
cutta 938mile8. Lat. 29° 7', long. 77° 46'. 

DOWDAUND. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 
miles S.W, of Rajmalial, Lat. 24° 39', long. 
87“ 17'. 

DOWLASERUM. — A town in the British 
district of Raj ah mu u dry, preBid6n<^ of Madras, 
four miles S. of Rajahmundry. Lat 16° 57', 
long. 81° 60'. 

BOWLPOOREE. — See Dholpuri. 

I DOWLUTABAB, in Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam, a town with a cele- 
|brated fortress, near the north-west frontier. 
The fortifications of the town or pettah, which, 
however, are utterly contemptible, communi- 
cate on the east side with those of the stupen- 
dous fortress. This stronghold consists of a 
conical hill, or rather vast rock of granite, 
scarped all round to a complete perpendicular, 
for a height of about 150 feet from the Kase. 
The summit of this conical rook is a small plat- 
form not many feet in wi<lth, on wbicn is 
mounted a brass twenty-four pounder ; and 
there is also a staflf, on wliich flies the flag of 
the Nizam. The upper and conical part of the 
hill is not accessible by any stairs or passage 
externally visible, but at the base of the scarp 
an opening gives admission into a low narrow 
passage, hewn in the solid stone, and leading 
to a large vault, excavated in the interior of 
the hill. From this chamber, a ramp, or 
gallery, gradually rioping upwards, and also 
excavated in the solid rock, winds round in 
the interior. This ramp, or ascending gallery, 
which has a height and breadth of about 
twelve feet, terminates above in a recess on 
the top of the rock, about twenty feet square. 
At the base of the hill, throughout its whole 
circuit, is a ditch, passable throughout its 
whole extent oiJy by one causeway, con- 
structed of stone, so narrow as to admit the pas- 
sage of only two men abreast, and defended on 
the side towards the rock by a battlemcnted 
building. At a short distance outside the ditch 
is a minaret, apparently 100 feet high, said to 
be erected in commemoration of the first cap- 
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tnre of this place by tiia Mahomeduis. On 
the slope of the hill, and about 100 yards from 
the summit, is a cistern, hewn in the rock, and 
holding, it is conjectured, about forty hogs- 
heads. The perpendicular height of the hill 
above the surrounding plain is about 500 feet. 
It is altogether isolated, being about 3,000 
yards from the nearest hills, wUch are situate 
to the north and west. The original name of 
this place was Deoghur ; and it received that 
of Dowlutabad from the Emperor Mohammed, 
son of Toghluk Shah, who proposed to make it 
the capital of the imperial state, to the super- 
session of Delhi, and who sought to force the 
inhabitants of the latter city to fix their abode 
in the former. The attempt, however, was 
abortive. It may be added, that the present 
state of Dowlutabad does not exhibit any ap- 
pearance of the prosperity or good fortune 
indicated by its name. Dowlutabad is distant 
from Aurungabad, N.W., 10 miles; Hyder- 
abad, N.W., 280 ; Bombay, N.E., 170. Lat, 
19“ 57', long. 75“ 18'. 

DOWLUTGUNGE.— A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles E. of Kishnuggur. Lat. 23° 25', long. 
88° 50'. 

DOWLUTGURH. — A town in the Kajpoot 
state of Odeypoor, six miles from the right of 
the Koree river, and .57 miles B.W, from Nus- 
seerabad. Lat. 25° 87', long. 74° 25'. 

DOWLUTPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, in Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 10 miles from the left bank of the 
Indus, and 78 miles N. of Hydi'abad. Lat. 
26° 29', long. 68° 5'. I 

DOWLUTPOOR. — A town of Malwa, in | 
the native state of I'ihopal, 41 miles S.W. from 
Bhopal, and 65 miles \V. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 53', long. 76° 54'. 

DOWN A. — A town in the British district 
of Nagpoor, 133 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 2l miles 8. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 
21° 57', long. 82° 2'. 

DOWSAH, or DEOSUB, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypore, on the route from Agra to 
Ajmer, 11 0 miles W. of former, 118 E. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is built 
on one side of a rocky hill, having a flat sum- 
mit, “ nearly four miles in circumference, 
which, besides being difficult of access, is sur- 
mounted with a wall pierced with loopholes, 
and having two large bastions at the bottom, 
on one side of the rock." It is at present used 
as a state prison by the governntent of Jey- 
pore. The town is surrounded by a ruinous 
waH of stone, and contains one flue old Hindoo 
temple, several smaller ones, a mosque, and 
some large and richly-carved houses, but all 
verging to decay. There are also many hand- 
some tombs. Lat. 26° 50', long, 76° 29'. 

DOYANG. — Ariver of Eastern India, rising 
on the frontier of the native state of Munee- 
poor, in lat. 25° 36', long. 94° 7', and, flowing 
in a Dortherly direction through the British 


territoiy inhabited by the Naga tribes, &lls 
into the Dhunseeree river in lat. 26° T, long. 
93° 59'. 

DBAS, or DURAS, in Ladakh, at a short 
distance north of the northern frontier of Cash- 
mere, is a collection of villages, with a fort, in 
a valley of the same name, through which lies 
the route from Le to Cashmere by the Bultul 
Pass. Through the middle of the valley flows 
the river Dras, which, rising in the Bultul or 
Kantal Pass, a little to the south, flows north- 
ward to the Indus, which it joins opposite the 
village of Morol, in lat. 34° 44', long. 76° 20'. 
Dras is 9,000 feet above the sea, and in lat. 
34° 23', long. 76° 54'. 

DRAUPA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town situate in the dis- 
trict of Hallar. There are seventeen villages 
annexed to it, and the total population is esti- 
mated at 4,000. An annual tribute of 4,000 
rupees is paid to the British government. 
Distance from Ahmodabad S.W. 170 miles. 
Lat. 22°, long. 70“ 13'. 

DROOG. — A town in the British district 
of Nagpoor, 141 miles E. from NaOTOor, and 
22 miles W. fromKyepoor. Lat. 21° 11', long. 
81° 20'. 

DROORAJAPATAM, or DOOGOORAU- 
ZEPATAM, in the British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coro- 
mandel Coast, on the western shore of the 
northern inlet forming communication between 
Pulicat Lake and the Bay of Bengal. South- 
east of the outward or seaward mouth of the 
inlet, ‘^is a space from three to four miles 
wide, now called Blackwood Harbour, with 
soundings from four .and a half fatlioms near 
the shore, to six or seven fathoms contiguous 
to the edge " of Arraegou Shoal, which shelters 
it in certain directions, while Pundi Point 
and shoal, and the mainland, protect it on 
other points; so that ships may lie here in 
safety ; and it is stated by Captain Maxwell, 
assistant marine surveyor general, that “it is 
the only place on the Coromandel Coast which 
offers the least protection to ships during an 
easterly gale." “During the north-east mon- 
soon, or stormy season, the sea breaks very 
high on the shallow ridge of the shoal, render- 
ing the harbour within comparatively smooth." 
It has recently been determined to connect 
this town with the city of Madj-as, by means 
of an extension of the navigable line of com- 
munication through the Pulicat Lake. Dis- 
tance from Madras, N., 60 miles ; Nellore, S., 
34. Lat. 13“ 59', long. 80° 13'. 

DUB, in the Punjab, a pass over a moun- 
tain on the route from Attock to Cashmere, by 
the Baramula road. While txnder the domi- 
nion of the Sikhs, it was infested by free- 
booters, who held possession of the fort of 
Futighur, and spread terror over the whole 
vicinity. But Hari Singh, an intrepid and 
energetic Sikh chieftain, attacked them, drove 
them out of a jungle where they took refuge, 
by firing it, and put the whole body to ^e 
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sword. The Bnb Pass is sitnate on the water* 
line dividing the feeders of the Kishengunga, 
and consequently of the Jhelum, on the east 
side, from those of tbe Indus on the west. 
Lat. 34" ir, long. 73° 21'. 

DHBABEE. — A town on the right bank 
of tbe Brahmapootra, in the British district of 
Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 46 miles S.W. 
of Goalpara. Lat. 26°, long. 89° 66’. 

D CTBBAR, or BABHA, an estuary of the 
Indus, being one of the numerous outlets by 
which the Indus reaches the sea. The mouth 
of the Dubbar is in lat. 24° 2T, long. 67° 17'. 

DUBBOI. — See Dhubbooee. 

DUBHAE, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Buddaon to Delhi, 69 
miles S.E, of the latter. Population 7,837 
souls. Lat. 28° 13', long. 78° 21'. 

DUBKA. — ^A river rising in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on tbe southern declivity of the 
Gagur or Ghutgarh mountain, in lat. 29* 27', 
long. 79° 26'. It holds a south-westerly course 
for twenty miles, as fer as the village of Bu- 
rooa, 'where, in lat. 29° 20', long. 79° 13', it 
finally passes from the moaotHins into the 
plain ; and for this distance the valley down 
which it flows forms the direct route from 
AJmora to Moradabad. Jn this part of its 
course it is fordable at all seasons. Prom 
Burooait takes a nearly southerly direction for 
about ninety miles, and falls into the Western 
Kamgunga in lat. 28“ 24', long. 79° 17'. Be- 
low Burooa, it bears the name of Googba, 
and stm lower down, that of Nahul. 

DUBOKA. — A town in the British district 
of Nowgong, Lower Assam, 73 miles E. of 
Gowhatty.’ Lat. 26° 6', long. 92° 53'. 

DUBRA, in territory of Gwalioj, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia, a village on the route from 
the fort of Gwalior to Saugor, 33 miles S. of 
former, 169 N.W. of latter. There is water 
from wells and a. small stream, and supplies 
are procurable. Lat. 25° 63', long. 78° 20'. 

DUBWALLEE, in the British district of 
Bbutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hausi to the Punjab, 
96 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 29“ 67', 
long. 74“ 49'. 

DUCHO. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of a branch of the Bori 
Gunduk river, and 32 miles N. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28° 9', long. 85° 13'. 

DTJDANA. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, situate 
on the left bank of the Bunnass river, 39 miles 
S.W. from Deesa. Lat. 23° 49', long. 71° 42'. 

DUD COOS Y, a river tributary to the Coosy, 
rises in Nepal, in lat. 27° 59', long. 86° 31', 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for about 
fifty miles through Nepal, falls into the Coosy, 
in lat. 27° 20', long. 86° 30'. 

DUDDEE. — A town in the British district 


of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 16 miles 
N.W. of the town of ^Igaum. Lat. 16° 2’, 
long. 74° 80'. 

DUDDIAN WALLA, in the Daman divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
hank of the Eboorum river, 60 miles N. of the 
town of Dera Ismael Khan, Lat. 82° 35', 
long. 70° 62'. 

DUDDUR. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 
70 miles N.E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 26° IV, 
long. 69° 8'. 

DUDEROO, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka* 
neer, a village on tbe route from Rutungurii 
to the town of Beekaneer, 66 miles E. of the 
latter. It contains 130 houses, and has a 
supply of excellent water from a well 196 feet 
deep. Lat. 27° 6?', long. 74° 24'. 

DUDHOA, in the jaghire of Jhujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Neemoch, and 52 rnilea 
S. of the former. Water is good and abundant. 
Lat. 28° 28', long. 76° 17'. 

^UDKUNDA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, on the right bank of a branch of the 
San Ooosy river, and 48 miles N.E. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27° 64', long. 86° 1'. 

DUFFLAPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Juth, one of the Sattara jaghiree, 87 
miles N.E. from Belgaum, and 84 miles S.E. 
from Sattara. Lat. 17°, long. 75“ S'. 

DUG. — A town of the Rajpoot state of 
JhalJawur, formerly belonging to Holkar, but 
transferred in 1818, by the treaty of Mundee- 
aor, to the ruler of Kotah, upon tbe partition 
of whose dominions it was allotted to tbe 
division of Jhallawur. Lat. 23° 66', long. 
75° 65'. 

DUGDUGEE, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 882 
miles from Calcutta by the river, 74 miles 
above Allahabad, 22 miles K. of the town of 
Futtehpoor by land, Lat. 25“ 56', long. 81 ° 15'. 

DUGSHAI, in Sirmoor, a sanatarium for 
troops, between the rivers Sutlej and J umna, 
eight miles S.E, from Sabathu, 16 miles S. 
from Simla. Lat. 30° 53 , long. 77° 7'. 

DUHLEE, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate in lat. 27“ 2', long. 78° 52'. 

DUHLEEA, in the British district of Fur- 
rukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ilamgunga, 
eight miles N. E. of the city of Furrnkhabad, 
Lat. 27° 26', long. 79° 46'. 

DUHRAON, or DHEEAON, in the British 
district of Boolundshuhur, lieu t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allyghur cantonment to that of Delhi, and 83 
miles N.W. of the former, Lat. 28° 18', long. 
77“ 63', 

DUKIA, or DUKEEA, in the British dis- 
trict of Muradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
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Proviooes, a village on tbe route from Morad- 
abad to Almora, and 29 miles N. of the 
former place. Lat 29“ 12', long. 79“ 1'. 

PUKKA JEUNG- — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, on the right bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 62 miles N.£. from Paijeeling. 
Lat. 27“ 21', long. 89“ 16'. 

DUKTOWLEE. — See Diktowll 

DULAS8EREE. — The name aerimed in 
the lower part of its course to the Konaie, a 
great wateroonrse in Bengal. — See Konaie. 

DULCHIPOOR. — A town in the Boondela 
native state of Sbah^rh, 33 miles S.E. fi*om 
Tebree, and Zi miles N,E. from Saugur, Lat. 
24“ 14', long. 79“ S'. 

DULEELUGUNJ.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, on the left bank of the Ganges, 
and 91 miles S.E. from Lucknow. Xiat. 25“ 40', 
long, 81“ 33'. 

PULEEPGUNGE, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route by Shahabad from Luck- 
now to Shahjehanpoor, 24 miles south of the 
Utter. It has a l^zar and abundimce of good 
water. Lat. 27“ 31', long. 80“ 2'. 

DULEEPGURH, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a fort designed and built by Major 
Edwardes, and situated on the right bank of 
the Kboorum, 63 miles N.W. of the town of 
Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 32“ 41', long, 70“ 41'. 

DULEYNUGUR, or DUL ABN AGAR, in 
the British district of Etawa, lieu t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Cal pee to the cantonment of Etawab, and 29 
miles S.E. of the latter, Lat. 26“ 31', long. 
79“ 26'. 

DULGANO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Durmng, Lower Assam, 62 miles W. 
of Eishnath. Lat. 26° 34', long, 92“ 12'. 

DULSAEPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareli, and 38 miles N.E, of the former. Lat. 
27“ 32', long. 78“ 30'. 

DULSING SERAI.— A town in the British 
dishict of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 51 
miles E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25“ 38', long. 
85“ 55'. 

DUMAJEE, — A village in Sinde, on the 
route from Sehwan to Kurrachee, and 60 miles 
N.E. of the latter town. The road near Dn- 
majee is represented as indifferently good, and 
forage can be obtained to a consideralde extent. 
The supply of water is rather scanty : there 
are two wells which afford it, but they are 
liable to frdl in the dry season. After rainy 
weather, a torrent, called the Dujnajee river, 
flows by the village, and falls into the Dhurwal 
river about twelve miles to the N.E. Pumajee 
is in Ut. 25“ 21', long. 67“ Sff. 

PUMBA, or POOMBEH, a small river in 
Sinde, rises in the southern part of the Keer- 
tar range of mountains, about twenty miles 
north-east of Kurrachee, in lat. 25" 4', long, 
67" 16', and, after a southerly course estimated 


at eighteen miles, frills into the river Mularee, 
in lat. 24“ 62', long. 67“ 15'. About ten miles 
above its mouth it is crossed by the route from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, and is at that point, 
during the rainy season, a small stream. In 
the diy season, the channel has no stream, 
though water may be obtained by digging in the 
bed. The place where it is cros^ by the road, 
as above mentioned, is called the Pumba Camp. 
'The road there is generally good, and forage 
may be obtained in considerate quantities. 

PUMPUH A, in British district of Pumeah, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles W. of 
the town of Purneah. It is situate on the 
west or right bank of the river Cosy, is the 
principal place of a peigana of the same name, 
and has 1,300 houses, Lat. 26° 41', long. 
87“ ir. 

PUMPUM, in the British district called 
the Twenty-four Pergnnnahs, a town, formerly 
the head-quarters of artillery for the presidency 
of Bengal. In its vicinity is the cannon- 
foundry, of which a military writer thus 
speaks: — “This cannon-foundry is in every 
respect better contrived than that of Woolwich. 
It contains a boring-room in which twelve 
brass guns may be bored at the same time, for 
the government procures the iron guns from 
Europe, During the time I was there, six 
guns were cast ; and the arrangements are 
such, that three times the number might have 
been manufacture<I.” The church “ is a very 
pretty building, divided into aisles by two rows 
of Doric pillars, and capable of containing a 
numerous congregation.’^ Distant from Bar- 
rackpore, S.E,, 10 miles ; Calcutta, N.E., 
eight miles. Lat. 22“ 38', long. 88“ 30'. 

DUMDUM. — A valley in Cashmere, with a 
pass over the mountains which inclose that 
country to the south. This pass, situate be- 
tween the mountains Futi Panjal and Pir 
Panjal, is generally called the Pir Panjal Pass, 
but sometimes the Nandan Sar Pass, It is 
11,800 feet above the sea, and through it lies 
the route into Cashmere from the Punjab, by 
Rajawur. The river Rembesra rises about the 
summit of the pass, and, flowing north-east, 
falls into the Vehut or Jhclum, which drains 
the whole of Cashmere. It is called the Huri- 
pur river by Vigne. Lat 33“ 45', long. 75“. 

PUMPTJMA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 788 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 16 
S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the same. 
Lat. 25° 19', long. 82“ 9'. 

DUMDUMA, in the British district of 
Baraset, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a village with a 
police-station, on the Isamutti, an offset of the 
Ganges. Distance from Calcutta^ E., 42 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 28', long. 89“ 8'. 

PUMDUMMA. — A town in the British 
district of Pinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
96 miles E. of Bha^pore. Lat. 25“ 18', 
long. 88“ 31'. 
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DUMDUMINEAH.— A town in the Bri- 
tieb district of Bhsgulpoor, li6Ut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 20 miles S,W. of B&jmahal. Lat. 
24’’ 55', long. 87“ 81'. 

DUMJA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the San Coos river, 
and 86 miles N.W. from EUiatmandoo. Lat, 
27“ 25', long. 86“ 46'. 

DUMXEIRA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territoiy of the raj an of 
Berar, 173 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 94 
miles S. E. from Bamgnrh. Lat. 21“ 39', long. 
81“ 45'. 

DUMMOW, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town near the 
common boundary of Malwa and Gondwana, 
the principal place of a pergnnnah of the same 
jiaine, on the route from Jubbulpoor to Saugor, 
65 miles N.W. of former, 46 E. of latter. It 
h.^a a large bazar, and water is abundant from 
wells. The area of this pergunnah is 1,664,058 
acres. The total population at the period of 
the latest return was 863,584. The Hindoos 
greatly predominate ; the numbers being, 
agricultural, 282,079 ; non-agricultural, 69,416 ; 
total, 351,495 ; while those of all other deno- 
minations amount only to — agricultural, 3,626 ; 
non-agricultural, 8,463 ; total, 12,089. The 
town of Dummow is distant from Calcutta, vid 
Allahabad, 775 miles. Lat. 23“ 60', long. 
79° 30'. 

DUMOn. — See DuMMOW. 

DUMPA. — A town- in the native state of 
Pihotan, 146 miles N.E. from Dargeeling, and 
J 80 miles N. from Goalpara. Lat. 28“, long. 
90“ 27'. 

DUMTJL. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 62 miles 
S.E. of Dharwar. Iiat. 16“ 18', long, 75“ 50'. 

DUNAHAR, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and nine miles 
W. of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is in many places laid under water daring 
the periodical rains in the latter part of 
summer ; at other times it is tolerably good. 
The country is level, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27“ U, long. 78“ 68'. 

DUNDEESRUH.— See Deeesdba. 

DUNDOOKA, in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, a town 62 
miles 8.W. of the city of Ahmedabad, 100 
N.W. of Surat. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 71“ 66'. 

DUNDORUH. — See Dendowra. 

DUNGAVA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of 
the Hutsoo river, and 208 miles S.W. from 
Sherghotty. Lat. 22“ 28', long, 82“ 34'. 

DUNGHYE, in the British district of Behar, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a small town on the route 
from Hazareebagb to Benares, 43 miles N.W. 
of former, 146 S.E. of latter. It is situate at 
the north-west extremity of the pass of the 
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same name, at the bottom of the descent by 
which the road passes from the high land of 
Ramgurh to the plains of Behar. The road 
down this descent is, according to Jaoqnemont, 
execrable, and indicating great want of care 
and skill in the government engineers who laid 
it down. The Uttle town itself has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Elevation 
above the sea 660 feet. Lat. 24“ 27', long. 86". 

DXJNGKOT,-~A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 84 miles N.E. -from Khatmandoo, 
and 137 miles N.W. from Darieeling. Lat. 
28“ 10', long. 86“ 32'. 

DUNHORA. — ^A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of the rajah of 
Berar, 102 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 67 
miles N.E, from Chanda. Lat, 20“ 14', long. 
80“ 21'. 

DUNKOUR, in the British district of 
Bolundsliuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
gunnnh of the same name, situate on the route 
from Muttra to Delhi by the left bank of the 
Jumna, and 28 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28“ 21', long. 77“ 37'. 

DUNTOLA, — A town in tho British dis- 
trict of Pumeea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.E. of Pumeea. Lat. 26“ 9', long. 88“ 6'. 

DUN WAR. — A town in the British district 
of Sliahahad, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 61 miles 
S.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25“ 9', long. 84“ 28'. 

DUPHA PANEE RIVER, a small stream 
of the Sudiya district of Upper Assam, rises in 
lat. 27“ 38', long. 96° 60', and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles, 
falls into the Noh Dihing river near the village 
of Imjong, in lat. 27“ 28', long. 96“ 30'. 

DUPHALA. — A tribe inhabiting the 
country lying between the main range of the 
Himalaya Mountains and that known as the 
Sub-Himalaya, and which is situate to the 
north of the Luckimpoor district of Upper 
Assam. The centre of the tract is in fat. 
27“ 35', long. 93® 45'. 

DURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of tho N.W. Provinces, a town close 
to the western frontier towards Bhurtpoor, 19 
miles S.W. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27“ S', 
long. 77“ 48'. 

DURABUND, or DERABUND, in the 
tract of territory on the right bank of the 
Indus, a small town and fort in the Derajaf^ 
about 42 miles S.W. of Dera Ismael Khan. 
It is the place of rendezvous of the Lohani 
and other caravans, which every spring depart 
westward with the annual supply of British 
and Indian wares for Central Asia. These 
Lchanis descend, with their camels and other 
cattle, to spend the winter in the mild climate 
and luxuriant pastures stretching along the 
western bank of the Indus, and at the same 
time to furnish themselves with articles suit- 
able for supplying their custoniers in Afghan- 
istan and the countries north and west of it ; 
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and titey assemble ai Darabnnd to master 
their stren^ for resisting the predatory tribe 
infesting the roads thi*ough which they have 
to pass. The town of Dnrabnnd is a small ill- 
bailt plaoe^ but bearing evidence of having 
been more proeperous, until mined by the 
predatory attacks of ^e Vaziris and other 
marauders from the west. The permanent 
population is soarcely 1,000. Lat. 81“ 
long. 70“ 18'. 

DUKAJEE, in the delta of Sinde, a small 
town on the Bugganr, or great western branch 
of the Indus. When, about 200 years ago, 
this branch was navi^ble from the sea to the 
main channel of the river, Durajee and Lahoiy- 
bnnder, about two miles lower down, were the 
principal ports of Sinde, being accessible for 
vessels of 200 tons burthen. The Buggaur, 
however, has now for many years ceased to 
be navigable during the season of low water in 
the Indus, and goods landed at Durajee are, by 
means of camels, conveyed to Tatla overland, 
a distance of thirty miles. Though, during the 
season of low water, the Buggaur is unnavigable 
above Durajee, it bos at all times a depth of at 
least twelve feet deep from that place down- 
wards as far as the Pittyanee mouth of the 
Indus, a distance of twenty-eight miles. This 
easy access from the sea renders Durajee the 
port of Tatta and the greater pnrt of the delta, 
as Kurrachee is the general haven for the 
upper part of Sinde. ITie closure of the port 
of Vikkur, in consequence of the great altera- 
tion which took place in the Hujamaree mouth 
in 1839, will probably cause an increased resort 
to Durajee. Lat. 2i° 30', long. 67° 30'. 

DURALAH, in Sirbind, a village on the 
route from Kumal to Lodiana, and 17 miles 
N.W. of the fommr town. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 982 miles. Lat. 30“ 2', long. 76° 52'. 

DXniBUH, or DUEBA, in the British dis- 
trict of Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town or village near the 
Bouth-easteiTi boundary, towards Hurriana. 
On the restoration of the canal of Feroz Shah 
in 1825, a branch, for the purpose of irrigation, 
was made from it to Durba, a distance of thirty- 
two miles. It gives name to one of the per- 
gunnahs or subdivisions of the district. Lat. 
29° 25', long. 75° 12'. 

DURBUNGA, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapoor to Purneah, 70 miles 
N.E. of former, 131 W. of latter. It is situate 
on the banks of the river Buckea, and supplies 
for troops may be had here in great abundance. 
Lat, 26° 8', long, 85“ 58'. 

DUEEEAGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furrukhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the north-western frontier, 
towards Aligurh, 33 miles N.W. of the city of 
Furrukhabiid. Lat. 27“ 37', long. 79“ 8'. 

DUREEBA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 50 miles N, from Jeypoor, and 


103 miles N.W. from Bhurtpoor. Lat. 27“ 39', 
long. 75" 69'. 

DTJREEPOOR. — See Deeiapooiu 

DURGAON, or DERGAON, in the native 
state of Gnrwhal, a village on the western 
declivity of a mountain rising from the left 
bank of the Supin or Tonse, about 2,000 feet 
above its bed, and a mile above its confluence 
with the Roopin, Jacquemont, from an ob- 
servation with the barometer, estimates its 
elevation above the sea at 7,169 feet. Iiat. 
31“ 4', long. 78° 11'. 

DURGAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Mymenslng, liont.-gov. of Bengal,^ 
75 miles S. of Goalpara. Lat. 25“ 4', long. 
90° 41'. 

DURGUK. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or territory of Gholab Singh, 220 
miles N.E. from Jamoo, and 189 miles N.E. 
from Kangro. Lat. 84° 8', long, 78° 17'. 

DURKOTHEB. — See Dhoorcatteb. 

DURLAH. — A river of Bengal, rising in 
Bhootan, in lat. 27“, long. 88° 43', and, pro- 
ceeding in a southerlydirecfcion for forty miles, 
reaches the northern boundary of the British 
district of Dinajepore, Flowing tlirough that 
district south-east for about ten miles, it passes 
first into the temtory of CoocU Eehar, and 
then into the district of Rungpore, and re- 
entering a second time each of the two last- 
mentioned tracts, which it traverses for the 
aggregate distance of ninety-eight miles, it is 
finally discharged into the Brahmapootra, on 
the right or west side, in lat. 25° 40', long. 
89° 45'. Its course throughout is from north- 
west to south-east, and its total length 148 
miles. During the rainy season, it is navigable 
throughout for craft of about ten tons burthen, 
but at other times the upper part is not 
navigable. As far up as Mogulhat, however, 
about forty miles from its mouth, it is at all 
times navigable for craft of ten or twelve tons 
burthen. 

DURMAHPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, seven miles E. from the left bank of 
the Gogra river, and 86 miles N.E. from Sbah- 
jehanpoor. Lat. 28° 11', long. 81° 20'. 

DURMA WARAM. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 196 
miles N.W. of Maiiue. Lat. 14° 25', long. 
77 ° 48'. 

I DURRADNGDRA, in the peninsula of 
Katty war, province of Guzerat, a town in the 
district of Jhalawar, near the northern frontier, 
towards the Runn or Salt Marsh. It was for- 
merly a place of considerable importance, but 
' is represented now as rather decayed, though 
still numbering 2,000 houses in good preserva- 
tion, and having walls erected at a late period. 
Its chie^ of the Jhala tribe, is considered one 
of the most exalted of that race. The territory 
to which this place gives name is, in its relations 
with the British government, considered united 
to the small tallook of Hulwud, conjointly with 
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which, it is learned ofBciaUy m bsTisg a popn* 
lation estimate at 51,709, and paying annually 
A tribute of 43,909 rupees. In 1828, it was 
stated that many villages had been deserted, 
and that from famine and the ioroads of free- 
booters, the population had been reduced to 
little more than a third of its former amount. 
There are some manufactures of coarse cloth, 
carpeting, and other articles. Distance from 
Ahraedabad, W., 76 miles; Baroda, N.W., 
125. Lat. 23°, long. 71° 25', 

DURKOOR.— A town sitnate in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 36 miles N.W. of 
Kurnool. Lat. 16“ 13', long. 77” 44'. 

DURRtTNG, in I^wer Assam, a town, the 
chief place of a considerable district of the 
same name, containing an area of 2,000 square 
miles, and a population of 80,000 souls. The 
town is sitnate on the right bank of the Brah- 
mapootra, 73 miles S.W. of Bisnath. Lat. 
26“ 25', long. 92“ 2'. 

DURSENDAH. — The principal place of 
the pergnnnah of the same name, a town on 
tlie river Bagbin, a tributary of the Jumna, 
seven miles S.W. of the right hank of the 
latter, 89 E, of the town of Banda. Lat, 
25“ 27', long, 80“ 57'. 

DXTRUK. — ^A town in the territory of Oude, 
70 miles E. from Pileehheet, and 81 miles N.E. 
from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 28° 35', long. 81“. 

DXTRWESHABAD, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Hiimmcrpoor 
to the town of Futtehpoor, and 14 miles N.W, 
of the latter. Lat. 26” V, long. 80“ 41'. 

DURYAH KHAN, in the SinJe Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
near the left bank of the Indus, and 11 miles 
E. of the town of Dera Ismael Khan. Lat. 
31“ 45', long. 71“ 5'. 

DUSERA, in the British district of Boo- 
lundsliuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 24 miles N.W, of 
the former. Lat, 28“ 10', long. 77° 58'. 

DUSGAON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 79 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 30, long. 
87° 42'. 

DUSNUGGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 86 
miles S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 26', long. 91° 45'. 

DUSPULLA. — One of the Cuttack Mehals, 
in Orissa, placed under the political super- 
intendence of an agent appointed by the 
Governor-General of India. It has an area of 
162 square miles, containing a population of 
7,290: its centre is about lat, 20^ 25', long. 
84“ 40'. The timber required for the car of 
Juggernaut is annually supplied from this 
petty state, where the sal-tree, of which the 
car is constructed, grows to a prodigious size. 

DUSSAEA, in Guzerat, or the territory of 


the Guicowar, a town lying a short distance 
beyond the northern frontier of the prant or 
district of Jhalawar, and near the eastern 
border of the Runn, or great Salt Marsh. Witii 
the twenty-five villages annexed to it, this 
place is shared among several zemindars, mem- 
bers of the same family, called the mtdiks of 
Dussara, who pay annu^y a tribute of 12,000 
rupees to the British government. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, N.W,, 66 miles. Lat. 23° 18', 
long. 71“ 52'. 

DUTI, or DIPAL. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, on the left bank of one of the 
branches of the Ghogra river, and 101 miles 
N.E. from Bareilly. Lat, 29° 6', long. 80“ 64', 

DU'TNUGGUR, in Bussahir, a large village 
on the left bank of the Sutluj. It is situate 
where the valley of the Sutluj expands, and 
forms a flat of about two miles in length, well 
watered by canals, and bearing luxuriant crops 
of rice. It is inhabited by alwut fifty families, 
of whom one-half are Brahmins, holding their 
lands rent free. Elevation above the sea 
3,200 feet. Lat. 31° 24', long. 77° 38'. 

DUTTAEEBOODD, in Oriesa, a town in 
the hill zemindarry of Jeypoor, 15 miles S.E. 
from Jeypoor, and 102 miles N.W. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 19°, long. 82° 40'. 

DUTTAHUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 137 
miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14“ 60', long. 
79“ 22'. 

DUTTEEAH, in Bundelound, a town, the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lying on the route from Agra to Saugor, 
126 miles S.E, of the former, 148 N.W. of the 
latter. Like most places in Bundelcund, it 
has a rocky site. It "is surrounded by a stone 
wall about thirty feet high, with its foundation 
on a solid rock ; but it has no ditch or glacis, 
and is capable of little or no defence against 
cannon.” Though the streets are narrow and 
intricate, the place has altogether a flourishing 
aspect, there being many good houses, the re- 
sidences of the principal zemindars or land- 
holders throughout the territory. The resi- 
dence of the raja is in the town, within the 
walls of a garden or pleasure-ground, about 
ten acres in area, crossed and recrossed at 
right angles by numerous walks, having rows 
of plantain and other fruit-trees on each side, 
and orange, pomegranate, and other small fruit- 
trees to fill the space between.” The in- 
closing wall, about thirty feet high, with em- 
battled towers at each of its four comers, has, 
in its eastern face, a fine and large gateway ; 
jind surmounting the wall at the opposite side 
of the pleasure-ground is the pavilion or lodge 
in which the raja resides. Between the pavi- 
lion and the gateway a building rises, in the 
midst of a fine reservoir, of which the following 
description is given : — "The shaft presented 
an octagon of about twenty feet span, sur- 
rounded with columned cloisters, and at each 
angle a figure of an elephant, scnlptured in 
stone, with uplifted proboscis, spouted water 
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to a vast height into the air.** Within the 
wall of the city is another palace, at present 
un tenanted ; and outside, and. westward of the 
city, is a thiit^ of mat extent as well as 
strength, and in a hne style of architecture, 
bat likewise deserted. The population, esti- 
mated by Sleeman at forty or fifty thousand, 
oODsists almost exclusively of votaries of Brah- 
minism, though three or four miles from the 
town is a curious cluster of temples of the 
Jaius. The Brahminical temples appear to be 
not much worth notice. The rocky ground 
arouud the town for two or three miles is 
overgrown with copse or stunted forest, 
abounding in game. Adjacent to the town is 
a jhil, or small artificial lake. 

The raj or territory of which Dutteeah is the 
principal place, lies between lat. 25® 32' — 
26® 18', long. 78® 15' — 78® 54'. It is estimated 
to contain an area of 860 square miles, and 
380 villages, with a population of 120,000, 
Therevenue was estimated, ini 832, Rtl20, 000?., 
and in 1847, at 100,000?, The raja pays no 
tribute. He maintains a military force, con- 
sisting of 1,000 cavalry, 5,000 infantry, and 
eighty artillerymen. This state was formerly 
part of the dominions of Oorcha, and its raja 
appears to be descended from Dewada Bir, 
who, about the end of the fourteenth century, 
at the head of a colony of warlike Rajpoots, 
invaded and conquered a considerable tract of 
country. Subsequently, Dutteeah, after pass- 
ing under the overwhelming domination of the 
Mogul empire, became subordinate to the 
Peishwa, as appears from the treaty concluded 
with the raja by Lord Lake, wherein the 
former “ professes his obedience and attachment 
to the British government, and to that of his 
highness the Peishwa.*' By this treaty, the 
raja “submits to the arbitration of the British 
government in matters of dispute with his 
neighbours, pT omises to join the British forces 
with his troops, and to act in subordinate co- 
operation. The ancient territories of his bouse 
are guaranteed, also pr otection against foreign 
aggression.” The Peishwa having in 1817, by 
Art. XJII. of the treaty of Poona, ceded to 
the British government all his rights in Bun- 
delcund, the raja of Dutteeah, in acknowledg- 
ment of his zealous friendship and active co- 
operation, was, hy treaty in 1818, rewarded 
by the Governor-General with a considerable 
addition to his territory. The last hereditary 
raja died in 1889, and was succeeded by a 
foundling whom he bad adopted, and who was 
recognised by the British government. Dut- 
teeah is distant W. of AUahabad, by Banda, 
Chirkaree, and Jhansi, 260 miles ; N.W. of 
Calcutta 755. Lat. 25® 40', long. 78“ 31'. 

DDTTODAH.— A town in the native state 
of Indore, or possessions of Holkar’s family, 
107 miles S,\V. from Bhopal, and 216 miles 
S.E. from Ahmedabad. I^t. 22® 83', long. 
75® 65'. 

DITVFARKA, or DOARKA, in the district 
of Sultanpoor, territory of Oude, a fort on the 


left bank of the river Gootntee, 82 mile* S.E. 
of Sultanpoor cantonment, 110 S.E. of Luck- 
now. It is held by Fateh Bahadur, a noto- 
rious freebooter, who has 1,000 men under his 
command. In 1812, it was stormed by a 
British force commanded by Colonel Faithfiill, 
and for some years was occupied by a detach- 
ment of the Company’s troops, but evacuated 
about 1838. It was then repaired by the pre- 
sent occupant, who pays annually 50,000 
rupees to the Oude government, and remune- 
rates himself by widely ravaging the neigh- 
bouring country. Lat. 26° 2', long. 82® 28 . 

DWARA HATH, or DEWARA HATH, 
in the British district of Rumaon, lieut-gev. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Alraora to Sireenuggur, and 25 miles 
N.W. of the former. Here, according to 
Traill, are tombs substantially built of largo 
flat tiles, the memorials of Moguls located 
on the spot in the course of Tamerlano’s 
expedition into Hindustan. Lat. 29“ 47', 
long. 79“ 28'. 

DWARKA, or DWARIKA, called also 
Jigat, in the peninsula of Kattywar, province 
of Guzerat, a town on the western shore, in the 
district of Okamundel. The land towards the 
sea is moderately elevated, and the place is con- 
spicuous, from the commanding appearance of 
the great temple of Krishna or Dwarkanath, 
“ the Lord of Dw'araka.” It is the most cele- 
brated of all the shrines raised to Krishna, and is 
built on an eminence rising from the seashore, 
and surrounded by a fortified wall (which like- 
wise encircles the town), from which it is, how- 
ever, separated bya lofty partition- wall, through 
which it is necessary to pass to see it to advan- 
tage. “It may be said to consist of three 
parts ; the muiiduff, or hall of congregation ; 
the devachna, or penetralia (also termed ga- 
barra) ; and the sikra, or spire.” *'The mun- 
duff is square, measuring twenty-one feet in- 
ternally, and five distinct stories high. Each 
story is colonnaded, the lower being twenty 
feet in height, and of the same square form to 
the last, where the architraves are laid trans- 
versely to form a base for the surmounting 
dome, whose apex is seventy-five feet from the 
pavement. Four massive pillars on each face 
of the square form the foundation for this enor- 
mous weight ; but these being inadequate to 
sustain it, intermediate pillars to each pair 
have been added, to the sacrifice of all sym- 
metry. A colonnaded piazza surrounds the 
lowest story, of about ten feet in breadth, from 
which to the north, south, and west, portions 
are projected, likewise colonnaded. Each 
story of the munduff has an internal gallery, 
with a parapet of three feet in height, to pre- 
vent the incautious from falling. These para- 
pets, divided into compartments, had been 
richly sculptured.” “The sikra or spire, con- 
structed in the most ancient style, consists of a 
series of pyramids, each representing a minia- 
ture temple, and each diminishing with the 
contracting spire, which terminates at 140 feet 
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6«in the ground, Hone luv eeven distinct 
stories, before this pynunidftl mire greatly 
duninisbes in diameter. Each nee of each 
story is ornamented with open porches sur- 
mounted by a pediment, supported by small 
columns. Each of these stories internally 
consists of column placed upon column, whose 
- enormous orefaitraves increase in bulk in the 
decreasing ratio of the super-imposed mass ; 
and although the majority at the summit are 
actually broken by their own weight, yet they 
are retained in their position by the aggregate 
unity.” “The entire fobric, whose internal 
dimensions are seventy-eight feet by sixty-sis:, 
is built from the rock, which is a sandstone of 
Various degrees of texture, forming the sub- 
stmtum of the island. It has a greenish hue, 
either from its native bed, or from imbibing 
the saline atmosphere, which, when a strong 
light shines upon it, gives the mass a vitreous 
transparent lustre.” Joined by a colonnade to 
this temple is a smaller one, dedicated to 
Deoki, the mother of Krishna ; and at the op- 
posite angle of the great temple is another, 
still smaller, dedicated to Krishna, under his 
title of Madhu Rao, or the “Prince the in- 
toxicator.” The Gumti, a small rivulet which 
flows by the group, is considered especially 
sacred, but it is so shallow that it does not 
reach the ancle. The site of the temple was 
ojice insulated ; but the sea having thrown up 
a sandbank across the channel, this sacred 
spot is now connected with the mainland. 
About eighteen miles north of Dwarika is Ain- 
rai’a, supposed to be Muldwarka or ancient 
Dwarka, where Krishna met his death. Others, 
however, consider Mahadoopoor, ninety -five 
^ miles south-eastward of Dwarka, to have been 
contiguous to Mool Dwarka, which, according 
to tradition, w.as swept away by the sea. At 
this spot, native report declares that a bird an- 
nually springs from the foam of the sea, and 
having perched and sported on the top of the 
temple, falls down and dies, and ^m ite 
plumage the Brahmins proOTOsticate whether 
the year will be rainy or otherwise. Dwarka 
is distant from Ahmodabad, S.W., 235 miles; 
Baxoda, W., 270. Lat. 22° 15', long. 69° 1'. 

DWARKA. — A river rising in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
in lat. 23° 67', long. 87° 21'. Flowing through 
that district in an easterly direction nearly 
parallel with the Mor river, which it receives 
after a course of about sixty miles, the united 
stream, twenty miles below the confluence, 
falls into the Bhagruttee, in lat. 23° 43', long. 

88° Ky. 

DYAGUNJ.~See Dkaoanj. 

DYALOUNG. — A river rising in lat. 26° 4', 
long. 93° 42', on the southern boundary of the 
British district of Nowgong, in Lower Assam. 
Flowing in a westerly direction for ninety-five 
miles, it falls into the KuUung, a tributary of 
the Brahmapootra, in lat. 26° 12', long, 92° 31'- 

DYE, in the district of Bainswara, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a village on the route from 
2 Q 


Cawnpore to Pertabgurh, 60 miles 6.B. (rf the 
former. Lat. 26° 2', long. 81° 14'. 

DYEHINDIA. — A villa^ situate in one 
of the recently sequestrated districts of Hyder- 
abad, or tbe dominions of the Nizam, 30 miles 
S.W. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 60' long, 
77° ir. 

DYHNWOLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 37 
miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 3', long. 
73° 26'. 

E. 

ECHAGUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pjichete, lieut.-gov, of P.engal, 163 
miles N.W. of Calcutta. L,at. 23° 6', long. 
85° 59'. 

ECHAWUR, in Malwa, a town in the ter- 
ritory of Bhopal, on the route from Hindya 
to Sehora, 46 miles N. of former, 12 S. of 
latter. At the coimnenceinent of the present 
century, the district was wrested from Bhopal 
by the Mahrattas ; but being ceded in 1818, 
with several other possessions, by the Peishwa 
to the British government, it was with four 
other pergunnahs granted to the nawauh of 
Bhopal; in reward of his zeal and fidelity. 
Lat, 23° 3', long. 77°. 

ECHTBUL, in Kashmir, a fine fountain, 
discharging a vast quantity of the most b(?auti- 
fuUy limpid water. It is sitiuate in tho eastern 
part of the district of Bureng, and has four or 
five orifices, from the i)rincipal of wliich the 
spring rises with such force as to form what 
' may be termed a mound of water, a fimt ami 
half high, and twelve feet in diameter, Vigne, 
wi thmuch probability, su pposes i t to be the efflux 
of that portion ol the water of the river Bureng 
which sinks into the ground about ton sniles 
to the south-east. If, however, this opinion 
be correct, the sunken stream must receive 
large additions from springs in its subter- 
raneous course, as the volume of water dis- 
charged at Echibul far exceeds that whicl) dis- 
appears in the bed of tbe Bureng. According 
to Vigne, the water is not very good for drink- 
ing. Bernier, on the contrary, wlio describes 
this vast fountain under tbe name of Acliiaval, 
states the water to be excellent (admtrablcmati 
brnine ) ; he adds, that it is so cold as to be 
almost insupportable to the touch. At the 
time of his visit (1665), it was surrounded by 
a superb pleasure-ground, l)elonging to Aurung- 
zebe, having been made Ijy order of his grand- 
father, Jehangir ; but all is now in utter ruin. 
Lat. 83° 89', long. 75° 12'. 

EDGHEEE.— See Eidohsbb. 

EDMONSTONE ISLAND. — ^An island at 
the mouth of the Ho^ly river. From a mere 
half-tide sandbank, it became an island two 
miles long, covered with shrubs, and afibrding 
a supply of fresh water. In 1820 it was 
adopted as a marine station for affording 
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Msistonoe to sbips in diitren ; bat waa labae- 
qaeotlj abandooed, in consequence of the rapid 
demolition of the island by the encroachment 
the sea. Lat. 21° 82', long. 88° 20'. 

EDMY, in the Britiidi district of Mynpooree, 
lieut.-gov, of the Jf.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to the canton- 
ment of Mynpooree, and 86 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 7', long. 76° 35'. 

EDITR.— The principal Rajpoot state of the 
Myhee Cannta, in the province of Guzerat, 
tributary to the Guicowar, but under the 

g )litical superintendence of the government of 
ombay. ^is petty state waa founded by 
Anund Sing and Raee Sing, sons of the cele- 
brated Ajeet Sing, rujah of Joudpore. The 
districts were assigned to them by their elder 
brother, the viceroy of Guzerat, under the 
Moguls ; and the brothers, accompanied by 
several chiefs and 5,000 followers, took posses- 
sion of their territory about the year 1724. 
Tlje revenues of the state, including those of 
the recently acquired possesBions of Ahraed- 
nuggur, and of the feudatories of both districts, 
were estimated in 1847 at 23,434Z. ; of which 
the rajah’s share was 15,000i., subject to the 
deduction, on account of tribute to the Gui- 
cowar, of 3,2952, The political relations of 
the British government with this state origi- 
nated in 1820, under an arrangement with the 
Guicowar, by which it was stipulated that his 
troops should evacuate the province ; and the 
British government thereupon guaranteed the 
payment of his dues free of all expense. The 
districts of Ahmednuggur, already noticed, 
were formerly comprised within the state of 
Edur, but were be^wed, about sixty years 
ago, by the ruling prince, upon his second son, 
Su^m Sing. The late rajah of Ahmednuggur, 
Tukht Sing, having, however, been elect^ to 
the vacant throne of Joudpore, his possessions 
in the lii^hee Caunta reverted to the senior 
branch of the family, and are now reincorpo- 
mted with the state of Edur. In 1848, the 
military force at the disposal of the Edur state, 
inclusive of the quotas of the feudal chiefs, 
consisted of 921 horse and foot. These troops 
are maintained almost entirely for purposes of 
police. 

EDUR, in the Myhee Caunta division of 
Guzerat, presidency of Bombay, the principal 
town of the district. It is a place of little 
importance, containing about 1,200 houses. 
Though encircled by hills on three sides, and 
defended on the fourth by a wall, the position 
would be one of no strength, even if the de- 
fences were completed, as it is oommanded by 
a hill to the right, which forms part of the 
range. In the rear, and upon the hill, which 
there rises to the height of between 44)0 and 
500 feet, is a fort, now in ruins, which in former 
times afforded shelter to the rajahs of Edur 
when driven from the town below. The hill 
is ascended by a steep and stony zigzag path- 
way, having four gateways, in tolerable repair. 
The eminence on the right of the town is sur- 


-EEK. 

mounted I7 several Jam temples, and also 
the remains of a palace, built by the former 
rajahs of Edur. Population 10,000. Lat. 
23° 5(y, long. 73° S'. 

EEB. — A river rising in lat. 20° 50', long. 
78° 42', in the territory of the Daung rajahs, 
on the western slope of the Syadree range, and, 
flowing westerly for seventy miles through the 
native states of the Daung, Baunsda, and the 
British district of Surat, falls into the Arabian 
Sea, in lat. 20° 43', long. 72° 64'. 

EECHOUREEA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the left bank of the Ram- 
gunga, six miles S. of the town of Bareilly, 
liat. 28° 17', long. 79° 29'. 

EECTENA. — A town in the British district 
of Mynmneing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 216 miles 
N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 30', long. 91° 7'. 

EEKAH, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Phulodee to Pokrun, 
and six miles N.E. of the latter place. It is 
situate in an elevated rocky tract, and has a 
small fort, on a craggy eminence. On the 
south there is an extensive depression, which 
after the rainy season becomes a great sheet of 
salt-water, but is at other times dry. Lat. 
26° 56', long. 72° 4'. 

EEKAIREE, or AKHERI, in the territory 
of Mysore, a decayed town, once the capital 
of a considerable and flourishiug state, is 
situate amidst the headwaters of the Var^a. 
Its walls are of great extent, and form three 
concentric inclosures. There are besides a 
citadel, a great temple of Siva, and a mean 
building, which was the ancient palace of the 
extinct dynasty of Sedasiva, a personage whose 
wonderful adventures are preserved in Hindoo 
fable. Historically, he appears to have been a 
gauda or chief of Kilidi, in the neighbourhood 
of Akheri, who received a grant of some dis- 
tricts from Krishna Rayara, of Vijayanagar, 
who also bestowed on him the name of S^a- 
siva Nayaka, he having previously borne that 
of Bhadraconda. Kilidi continued the seat of 
his government for about twelve years after- 
wards, when he removed it to Akheri, which 
then attained the highest measure of prosperity 
which it ever reached, and of which most ex- 
aggerated reports are preserved by the natives. 
In 1645 or 1646, the government was removed 
to the neighbouring town of Bednore, and 
subsequently Akheri became deserted. At 
this time, all the buildings except the temple 
above mentioned are desolate, and the town 
without inhabitants. In 1763, Hyder Ali, the 
usurper of Mysore, took Bednore, then go- 
verned by the widow of the last actual ohie^ a 
profligate and shameless woman, who had 
caused the adopted son of her deceased hus- 
band to be muniered f and who, in conjunction 
with her paramour, had select^ ano&er suc- 
cessor to toe first place in the state. All the 
parties were righteously subjected by Hyder 
to imprisonment, intended to be perpetual, but 
from which the chances of war subsequently 
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relieTed them. Akheri ie distant fr6m Bednore, 
N., 20 miles ; from Seringapatam, N.W., 162, 
Lat. 14" 7', long. 76° 6'. 

EENDPALSIR-KA-BA8, in the Rajpoot 
state of Beykaneer, on the route from Ruttun- 
rb to the town of Beykaneer, and 30 miles 
of the latter. It contains fihy houses, and 
has a supply of brackish water from a well 
274 feet deep. It is the largest of seven con- 
tiguous villages, with separate wells. Lat. 
27“ 55', long. 74° 15'. 

EESAEE, or HEESEYEB, in the British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a villagfe on the route from the can- 
tonment of AUygorh to that of Mynpooree, 
and 16 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 21', 
long. 78° 55'. 

EESAGTJRH, or ESAUGURH, in the 
territory of Gwalior, or possessions of the 
family of Sclndia, a town, with a fort, in a 
hilly and difficult country. It was formerly 
called Oondee, and belonged to a chief of the 
Ahir Rajpoots, from whom, at the close of the 
last century, it was taken by Dooijun Lai, a 
celebrated chief of the Kaichi Rajpoots, and 
by him denominated Babadurghiir, or “ Hero's 
Town.” It became the capital of his new do- 
minions. Subsequently, in 1803, it was wrested 
from him by !^ptiste, one of Doulst Rso 
Scindia’s officers. It is styled in Malcolm's 
Index, “the fort of Resum or Esaugurh.” 
Lat. 24° 50', long. 77° 65'. 

EESAH, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieot.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Agra to 
that of Etawa, and three miles N.W, of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 48', long. 79° 2'. 

EESOTJLEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, on the loft bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 69 miles S.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26° 24', 
long. 81° 58 '. 

EGUTPOORA. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 71 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 43', 
long. 73° 34', 

EIDGHEER, in Hydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the left or north-west 
bank of the Beema, a considerable tributary 
of the Krishna. Distance from Hydrabad 
S.W. 100 miles. Lat. 16° 45', long. 77° 11'. 

EILGUNDELL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 81 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 123 miles S.E. from Nandair. 
Lat. 18° 23', long. 79° 4'. 

EINWAH. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, on the left bank of the Gogra river, and 
64 miles W. from Gromckpoor, Lat. 26° 86', 
long. 82° 33'. 

EJASSON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Burwanee, on the left bank of 
the Nerbudda river, and 205 miles W. from 
BaitooL Lat. 22° 6', long. 74° 48'. 

EKDIL SERAI, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


village on the route from Oalpee to tiie can- 
tonment of Etawah, and six milee S.K of the 
latter. Lat. 26“ 46', long. 79° S'. 

EKDULLA KHASS, in the British ^ig - 
trict of Futtebpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allahabad 
to Hummeerpoor, 62 miles N.W, of the former. 
Lat. 26“ 88', long. 81° 9'. 

EKHUMBA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 miles 
N.E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 25^ 56', long. 
87° 40'. 

EKOIT. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 48 miles S.W. from Khatmandoo, and 
52 miles N. from Bettia, Lat. 27° 30', long. 
84° 84'. 

I EKTALE. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles 
S.W. of Calcutta. L^t. 22° 20', long. 87° 4'. 

ELAMBAZAR, in the British district of 
Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route f^m Berhampore to Banooorah, 63 
miles S.W. of former, 62 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the river Hadjee, 
here navigable, and is from this circumstance 
a great mart for rice, extensively grown in the 
vicinity. The number of houses was estimated 
in 1814 at 544, the number of inhabitants 
at 2,960. Distance from town of Burdwan, 
N.W., 85 miles; from Calcutta, N.W., 90. 
Lat. 23° 37', long. 87° 39'. 

ELEPHANTA, in the presidency of Bom- 
bay, a small island on the east side of the 
harbour of Bombay, and distant about five 
miles from the mainland. It is something 
less than six miles in circumference, and is 
“ composed of two long hills, with a narrow 
valley between them. 'The usual landing- 
place is towards the south, where the valley 
IB broadest.” About 250 yards to the right of 
the landing-place is a large clumsy figure of an 
elephant, cut out of an insulated black rock ; 
and from this circumstance the island (which 
by the natives is called Gara-pori^ lias derived 
the denomination by which it is known to 
Europeans. This huge figure, which is thirteen 
feet in length, is represent^ as much muti- 
lated, and rapidly sinking into total decay, its 
head and neck having, in 1814, fallen from the 
rest of the body, which was also fast coming to 
the ground, an extensive fissure having taken 
place in the back. On advancing fiu-ther from 
the landing-place, the visitor cornea suddenly 
in front of “ the grand entrance of a magnifi- 
cent temple, whose huge massy columns seem 
to give support to the whole mountain which 
rises above it,” and out of which it is hewn. 
The geolomcal formation of the rock is pro- 
bably basaltic. The entrance is by a spacious 
front, supported by two ponderous piU^ and 
I two pilasters, forming thpae openings, under a 
thick and steep rook, overhung by bimshwood ; 

I and the impression on reaching the interior is 
rendered very deep aud solemn, by “ the long 
ranges of columns, that appear cloeing in pei'- 
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apective on every aide ; the flat roof of solid 
rock, that seems to be prevented from falling 
only by the massive pill^ whose capitals are 
peseed down and flattened, as if by the super- 
incumbent weight ; the darkness that obscures 
the interior the temple, which is dimly 
lighted only from the entrances; and the 
gloomy appearance of the gigantic stone Ggnres, 
ranged along tiie wall, a^ hewn, like the 
whole temple, out of the living rock." There 
are three principiri parts in this extraordinary 
work : the great temple, 133 feet broad and 
I 8 O 4 long; and two smaller temples, one on 
each side of the principal one. These two 
appendent temples do not range in a straight 
line with the front of the principal one, but 
recede considerably from it, being approached 
by two narrow passes in the bill, one on each 
side of the grand entrance, but at some distance 
therefrom. Each of these passes conducts also 
to a side-front of the grand excavation, exactly 
like the principal front, consisting of two huge 
pillars with two pilasters. These two side- 
fronts are precisely opposite to each other, on 
the oast and west, the grand entrance facing 
the north ; and the plan is regular, there being 
eight pillars and pilasters in a line from the 
northern entrance to the southern extremity, 
and the same number from the eastern to the 
western entrances. The only striking deviation 
from this regularity in the chief temple, is 
affttrded by the occurrence of a small square 
excavation, observable on the right in passing 
up the temple. At the further extremity of 
the tenifde are two small excavations, fiimng 
each other on the right and left. “ The pillars, 
which all appear to run in straight lines, 
parallel to each other, and at equal distances, 
are crossed by other ranges running at right 
apgles in the opposite direction ; they are 
strong and massy, of an order remarkably well 
adapted to their situation and the purpose 
which they are to serve, and have an appear- 
ance of very considerable elegance. They are 
not all of the same form, but differ both in 
size and ornaments, though this difference also 
does not at first sti-ike the eye. They rise 
to upwards of half their height from a sqnare 
pedestal, generally about three feet five inches 
each way, crowned on the top by a broad 
bandage of the same shape ; above this, but 
divided from it by a circukr astragal and two 
polygonic fillets, rises a short round fluted 
shaft, forming about a fourth of the column, 
and diminishing with a curve towards the top, 
wliere a circular cincture of beads binds round 
it a fillet composed of an ornament resembling 
leaves, or rather cusps, the lower extremity of 
which appears below the cincture, while the 
superior extremity rises above, projecting and 
terminating gracefully in a circle of overhanging 
leaves or cusps. A narrow baud divides thu 
ornament from the round fluted compressed 
cushion, which may be regarded as the capital 
of the column, and as giving it its character ; 
its fluted form coalesces beautifully with the 
fluted shaft below. This cushion nan its cir- 


oumferenoe bound a thin flat band or fillet> 
as if to retain it ; and above suppo^ a square 
plinth, on which rests the ar^itrave, that 
slopes away on each side in scrolls, connected 
by a band or riband, till it meets the large 
transverse beam of rock, which connects the 
range of pillars.” Fronting and within the 
principal entrance, is a gigantic bust, repre- 
senting some three-headed being, or three of 
the beads of some being to whom the temple 
may be supposed to be dedicated. Some writers 
have imaged that it is what they have called 
the Hioon trinity of Brahmi^ Vishnu, aud 
Shiva.” Others consider it a triform repre- 
sentation of Siva alone. This bust, which 
represents the deity down to the breast, and is 
consequently a third-length, has been ascer- 
tained by measurement to the top of the cap 
of the middle head to be about eighteen feet 
high ; and a notion of its bulk may be formed 
from the measurement in an horizontal curved 
line, embracing the three heads at the height 
of the eyes, and touching them, which is nearly 
twenty-three feet. This, though the most re- 
markable, is but one specimen amidst a p)ro- 
fusion of carved figures, representing various 
subjects of Brabminical mythology, though it 
is puzzling to observe, that one at least appears 
to bo a representative of Buddh, held in abomi- 
nation by the Brahmins. The precise nature 
of the worship to which these temples were 
consecrated, soems, indeed, to be of very dis- 
putable character. There are, in different parts, 
three sanctuaries or shrines, which, in the 
opinion of a judicious writer already quoted, 
were devoted to the adoration of certain em- 
blems, which, though occupying a distinguished 
place in Hindu mythology, are not fitted to be 
made the subjoet of popular disquisition. This 
opinion is deduced from the position of the 
emblem in question in various parts of these 
excavations. The writer above referred to, in 
explaining the grounds of his belief, observes, 
that the “ use made of temples by the ancient 
Greeks and Romans, as well as by the modern 
Hindus, is considenibly different from that 
required of them by Christian nations. A 
Hindu goes alone, as an ancient Roman would 
have done, when he finds it convenient, offers 
his solitary prayers before his idol, prostrates 
himself in his presence, and leaves his offering : 
be attempts to bribe his god to prosper him in 
his trade, whether it be merchandise, or pro- 
curation, or theft. There is no stated regular 
time of teaching, no public prayers said by a 
priest in the name of a mixed congregation, no 
gathering of the people to go through a solemn 
service. Their great festivals are like our ideas 
of a fair ; each man goes in his own time to the 
temple, makes his offering at the feet of the 
idol, goes out, aud purchases sweetmeats. All 
teaching or reading of the sacred books is in 
private houses ; or, if It is in the temple, it is 
in the courts of the temple, never in tlie con- 
secrated edifice : the verandas or porticos near 
the temple are used just as any others equally 
convenient would be. This use, to vrhich the 
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ootirtg of Uie temple are applied, will tiirow 
light on many pasea^ of history and the 
sacred volumes of the Jews. It ia evident that 
the temples of nations whoee worship is so 
conducted, need not be lai^ like onr churohea, 
since it is not required that they sbonld oontain 
a multitude. In all ve *7 ancient temples, how- 
ever magniBcent, the part of the temple in 
which the deity is supposed to reside is small, 
surrounded by numerous buildings, in which 
the priests and servants of the temple reside. 
This seems to have been the plan of the first 
temple of Jerusalem; it was that of the older 
Grecian temples, as we may observe from the 
Ion of Euripides ; and it is at this day that 
presented by the temple of Mecca. In the 
temples of the Hindus the great object of wor- 
ship is not constantly exposed to view, nor 
placed in the larger outer building ; it is always 
in an inner, small, dark apartment, usually 
having only one door, requiring to have lights 
burning before it in order to be seen, and 
facing the door, so as to be visible from the 
further side of an intervening saloon.” The 
arratigementg at Elephanta appear, as far as 
can be judged, to have corresponded precisely 
with this view, and to countenance the con- 
jecture of the writer quoted. All, however, is 
wrapped in mystery. Even the period and 
authors of these extraordinary works are totally 
unknown ; but there seem no good, grounds 
for assigning them a very remote antiquity. 
The atone is of a mouldering nature, and 
many parts arc far gone in decay. Elephanta 
is seven miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 67', 
long. 73°. 

ELEPHANT POINT, on the coast of Chlt- 
tngong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, S5 miles S. of 
Cliittrtgong, and 8£> miles N.W. of Akyab. 
Lat. 21 ° 9', long. 92° 8'. 

ET^EPHANT POINT.— A headland on the 
southern coast of the British province of Pegue, 
situate on the west side of the mouth of the 
Rangoon river, 23 miles B. of Rangoon : it 
derives its name from a clump of cocoan at- trees, 
“ which, with the help of the imagination, does 
somewhat resemble that animal.” Lat. 16“ 28', 
long. 96° 25', 

ELLICHPOOR, in the territoiy of Hydera- 
Iwid, or the dominions of the Nizam, a town, 
the principal place of an extensive jaghire or 
feudal possession. The town is situate on the 
river Puma, a tiibutary of the Taptee, and is 
of considerable size, but slenderly fortified, 
being only partially surrounded by a stone wall, 
which, though sixty feet high, is but four feet 
in thickness. It is surmounted by battlements, 
and entrance is obtained by means of a highlv- 
omamented gateway, built, as well as the wall, 
of sandstone. The palace of the nawaub has 
no great splendour, but in its vicinity are some 
handsome houses and bazars built of brick. The 
nawaub holds his jaghire from the Nizam,- on 
condition of furnishing a contingent of “ a 
brigade of two battalions of infantry, 2,000 
horse, and four guns.” Of late, the rehi^OD 


between the feudatory and hut chief Hat been 
disturbed. On the 80th May, 1850, an aotion 
took place between the troope of the nawanb 
of E lh c b poor aud a body of tboee of the Nizam, 
sent to dispoesen the former of his jaghire. 
Conriderable low was sostained on both sides, 
but the resnlt seems to have been favourable, 
on the whole, to the dependent ohiefl Another 
action, fought on the 20th July, is reported to 
have terminated in his defeat. The nawaub, 
however, rallied, and on the 9th August gained 
a victory over the troops of his master, which 
was followed by another on the 28th ^ptem- 
ber. The grounds of the quarrel are not veiy 
satisfactorily explained ; but the total disor- 
ganization of the Nizam’s financial arrange- 
ments, and the character of the measures to 
which bis ministers have too often resorted to 
repair their condition, give plausibility to the 
statement which ascribes the difference to the 
aggression of the superior ruler. EUichpoor 
forms part of the Nizam’s territoiy which has 
been recently sequestrated to the British, as a 
provision for the maintenance of his military 
contingent. Distance from Hydrabad, N,, 275 
miles; from Madras, N.W., 600; from Bjm- 
galore, N., 570 ; ^m Nagpore, W., 100; 
from Bombay, N.E., 345 ; from Calcutta, W., 
700. Lat. 21° 10', long. 77° 36'. 

ELLORA.- — A decayed town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 13 miles 
N.W. from Anrungabad, and seven from Dow- 
lutabad. It was formerly a place of siime note, 
deriving its celebrity chiefly from the remark- 
able excavations in the neighbouring mountain, 
known as the temples of Mlora. According to 
Hindoo legend, the date of these temples is 
carried biick for a period of 7,950 years, and 
their origin ascril>edto Rajah Eeloo, the son of 
Peshfnnt, of Ellichpore, when 3,000 years of 
the Dwarpa Yoag were yet unaccomplishetl. 
The more rational account of the Mahometans 
states that “ the town of EUora was built by 
Rajah Eel, who "also excavated the temples. 
Eel Rajah was contemporary with Shah Momin 
Arif,” who lived 950 years ago. According to 
Elpbinstone, however, the first mention in 
history of tbese caves occurs in connection with 
the Princess Dewal l>evi, daughter of the rajah 
of Guzerat, who was captured by a party who 
had gone from the camp of Alp Khan to visit 
the excavations at EUora. These wonderful 
productions of human industry and perseve- 
rance, “ which,” says Elpbinstone, have been 
compared, as works of labour, to the pyramjda 
of Egypt, and which in reality far surpass them 
as specimens of art,” have drawn forth expres- 
sions of admiration from all who have studied 
them. “Whether," says Sir Charles Malet, 
“ we consider the design, or contemplate the 
execution of these extraordinary wori^ we are 
lost in wonder at the idea of forming a vast 
mountain into almost eternal mansions. The 
mythological symbols and fibres throughout 
the whole leave no room to ^ubt their owing 
their existence to religious aeal,— the most 
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C drftil Mid most xmlvsnal aviator of the 
lan mind." 

From the elaborAte notice of a more recent 
observer, Colonel Sykes, it appears that the 
biil containing the excavations takes the form 
of a crescen^ presenting its concavity to the 
west, and rising in its extremities to an eleva- 
tion considerably above the intermediate leveL 
The scnlptnres at the two extremities are those 
of Dehr Waira and Parusnath, the interval, 
somewhat exceeding a mile, being occupied by 
other caves at irregular distances from each 
other, and seldom on the same level. The 
very minute and complete account of these 
celebrated caves which is contained in Colonel 
Bykes’s paper, will furnish the inquirer with 
the fullest information, and leave him nothing 
to desire farther. To this, therefore, the reader 
is referred. Ellora was ceded, in 1818, by 
Holcar, under the treaty of Mondesoor, to the 
British, who transferred it to the Nizam in 
1822, by the treaty of Hyderabad. Ellora is 
in Ut. 20° 2', long. 76° 13\ 

ELLORE, in the British district of Masuli- 
patam, presidency of Madras, a town with a 
military station, situate on the Jummalnir, a 
torrent flowing in a direction south-east from 
the Eastern Chats, and which, about three 
miles below the town, falls into the Colair 
Lake, On the right bank of the river are the 
barracks and the cantonment hospital ; on the 
other side, the ofi&cers’ houses. Communica- 
tion between all parts of the station is practi- 
cable throughout the year, as the torrent is 
never unfordable. The town is tolerably well 
built. The sides of the streets and roads in 
the town and its vicinity are planted with rows 
of trees, affording very grateful shade, in a 
place where the heat has been known to reach 
110° within-doors, and 120° in tents. The 
nights, especially duriog the months of April 
and May, are very oppressive ; and it was in 
the latter month, when the land-wind blows 
with much violence, that the great degree of 
heat above mentioned was observed. The 
official report styles Ellore a populous town 
but the number of its inhabitants is not stated. 
Distance from Bombay, S.E., 665 miles; Hy- 
derabad, E., 180 ; Mangalore, N.E,, 500 ; Bel- 
lary, N.E., 800; Bangalore, N.E., 860; Ma- 
dras, N., 255 ,* Mbisulipatam, N., SO ; Calcutta, 
aw., 620. Lat 16° 42', long. 81“ 10'. 

ELPHINSTONE ISLAND.— An island on 
the coast of Teuaaserim, thirteen miles long 
and four and a half broad, 65 miles N.W. from 
the town of Tenaaserim. Lat, 12“ 21', long. 
98“ 10'. 

EMANGUNGE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, li©ut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpoor, and 20 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25“ 31', long. 81“ 40'. 

EMAUM GHUR, in Sinde, was lately a 
strong fortress in the Thur or Great Sandy 
Desert, separating that coontiy from Jessul- 
jnere. As scarce^ a drop of fresh water can 


be had on the route from Sinde after leaving 
Choonkee, distant about fifty mile* from 
Emaum Gbnr, this fortress was generally con- 
sidered by file ameers as an inexpugnable plaoe 
of refnge. On this account, when the disputes 
between fliem and the British came to extre- 
mity, Sir Charles Napier determined at all 
risks to attempt its seixure. Betting out with 
fifty cavalry, two twenty-four-pound howitzers, 
drawn by camels, and three hundred and fifty 
European infantry, mounted on animals of the 
same description — two on each, he, after a very 
ti^ng march of three days, over a snccession 
of steep sandhills, reached the fort, which was 
immediately surrendered. The captor describes 
it as " exceedingly strong against any force 
without artillery. The walls are forty feet 
high, one tower is fifty feet high, and bnilt of 
burned bricks. It is sqaare, with eight ronnd 
tower^ surrounded by an exterior waU of fifteen 
feet high, lately built. There are some bomb- 
proof chambers.'' Twenty tboosand pounds of 
powder were found in various places built up 
for concealment. These were employed in 
springing thirty-four mines, which reduced the 
fort to a mass of ruins, shapeless and irretriev- 
able. The grain found in store had been pre- 
viously distributed in rations. The British 
force marched back to the Interior of Sinde 
without any losa Emaum Ghur is in lat. 

1 26“ 35', long. 69“ 20'. 

EM.ENABAD, in the Reechna Dooah divi- 
ision of the Punjab, a town situated on tho 
road from Lahore to Wazeerabad, 33 miles N. 
of tho town of Lahore. Lat. 32“ 4', long. 
74“ 10'. 

EMILEEA, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 24 miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 82“ 10'. 

EMROKEE, in the native state of Sumpter, 
in Bundlecund, a village on the route from 
Gwalior to Saugor, 60 miles S.E. of the former. 
Here, in the beginning of December, 1817, the 
British army under command of marquis of 
Hastings, governor-general, was encamped in 
its advance towards Gwalior, to intimidate 
Scindia. Distance S.W. of Calpee 64 miles. 
!Lat. 25“ 47', long. 79“ 2'. 

ENAYUT-KA-SARAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
city of Allahabad to Benares, and eight miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 25“ 25', long. 82“. 

ENDREESA, in the Punjab, a village 
situate in the bifnrcation where the Beas 
and Sutluj rivers unite. Bumes sought here 
in vain for the altars dedicated by Alexander 
to commemorate his conquests. He found 
nothing but a brick ruin, unquestionably of 
Mahometan origin. Were this even the actual 
locality of those altars which have given rise 
to so much controversy, the probability of 
their still existing is perhaps not great ; it 
being unlikely that the natives would allow 
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the tropbie* of tbo invMler’s triamph to remun 
after his disappearaaoe. Eudreesa is in lat 
31" 12', long. 76" 3'. 

ENGLISH BAZAR, in the British district 
of Maldah, lieat.-gov. of Bengal, a town, the 
seat of the civil establishment of the district, 
on the route from Berham^re to Purnea, 62 
miles N. of former, 70 S.E. of latter. It is 
situate on the right or west bank of the 
Mahanunda. Distant N, from Calcutta 188 
miles. Lat. 24° 68', long. 88° 10'. 

ENNORE. — A town in the British district 
of Cbingleput, presidency of Madras, nine 
miles N. of Madras. Lot. 18° IS', long. 
80" 23'. 

ERICH, or IREJ. — A town of Bundel- 
ound, in the British district of Jaloun, situate 
on the south or right bank of the river Betwa, 
on the i-oute from Saugor to Gwalior, 66 miles 
S.E. of the latter. It was formerly a place of 
importance, and had a considerable population, 
principally Mahomedau, as is indicate by the 
numerous mausoleums, surmounted by domes, 
around it. Here, in the end of November, 
1817, the British army, commanded by the 
marquis of Hastings, governor-general, was 
encamped in its advance on Gwalior, to inti- 
midate Scindia. It was part of the terr\lory 
of Jbansi until 1843, when U was ceded 
by the rao of that place to the East-India 
Company. At the time of cession, its annual 
revenue was retnrned, at 7,148 rupees. Liat. 
25" 47', long. 79" 9'. 

ERINPOORA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Serohee, 135 miles S.W. from Nns- 
seerabad, and 78 miles S. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 
26° 10', long. 73" 9'. 

ERRIODE. — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, 230 miles 
S.W. of Madras. Lat, 10° 37', long. 78° 8'. 

ERROAD. — See Yirodu. 

ERRUCKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 196 
miles S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 20° 40', long. 
86 “ 11 ', 

ERUNDOLE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeish, presidency of Bomliay, 212 
miles N.E. of Bombay. L^t. 20" 66', long. 
75" 19'. 

ESANUGGUR. — A town in the Boondela 
state of Chutterpoor, 84 miles N.E. from 
Saugur, and three miles E, from the right 
bank of the Deesaun river, Lat. 24° 62', 
long. 79° 26'. 

ESEE, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov, of the N. W. Provinces, a village on 
the road from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Muttra, and eight miles S. of the 
former. Lat, 27° 48', long. 78" 7'. 

ESEEPOORA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to Jaunpore, and nine miles N.E. of the 
former. Lat 25° 27'-, long. 82° 1'. 


ESEWUN, in the territoiT of Oude, * 
mined town on the mute by Nanamow Ghat 
from Euttebgurh cantonment to Lucknow, 
26 miles W. of the latter. When Lord Valen- 
tia passed it in 1803, it was nearly in ruins, 
having been deserted for the neighbouring 
tovrn of Meahganj, recently founded by the 
eunuch Almas Eban, minister of finance to 
theNawaub Vazir of Oude. Its site is, how> 
ever, pleasant, on a slight emineuoe, over- 
looking a small lake. It is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery under the name of Aseyum 
Lat. 26° 48', long. 80° 30'. 

ESSAU KAYLE, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 177 miles N. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 82° 39', long. 71" 16'. 

ESUN, a small river of the Doab, rises in 
the British district of Allyghur, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Sikundrarow, in lat. 27" 41', long. 
78° 27'. It takes a south-easterly course to- 
wards the Ganges, into which it rails on the 
right side, in lat. 20° 47', long. 80° 11'. At 
the town of Mynpooree, it is crossed by a bridge 
of brick. About twenty miles lower down, 
the route from Etawa to Euttebgurh crosses 
it by a ford. It is throughout a mere torrent, 
and in the diy season the current totally ceases 
in some parts of its cbauneL 

ESURDA, or ESUNDA, in the tenitom o 
Jyepore, in ^jpootana, a town 60 miles 8. of 
the city of Jyepore, and near the left bank of 
the river Bunas. Broughton, who passed 
close to it, mentions, “ It belongs to a takoor 
or lord of the Jypoor family ; is surrounded 
by a strong wall and ditch, and has a citadel in 
the centre of the place, and is apparently by 
much the handsomest and most commodious 
town that I have seen in this part of India.” 
Lat, 26° 10', long. 76" 10'. 

ESWUNTGURH. — A town in the British 
district of Rutnsigeriah, presidency of Bombay, 
164 miles S. E. of Bombay. Lat. 16° 39^, long. 
73" 26'. 

ETA, in the Rajpoot state of Jesaulmeer, a 
village on the route from the town of Beyka- 
neer to that of Jessidmeer, and 65 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Tlie road in this part of the 
route is heavy, lying among saadhills. Lat, 
27" 10', long. 71" 42'. 

ETAROLI, in the British district of Etawa, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Lucknow in Oude, 
by Nananiow, to Etawa oautonment, and 20 
miles E. of the latter place, Lat. 20" 46', 
long. 79" 25'. 

ETAWAH. — A British district named from 
its principal place, and subject to the lieut.- 
gov. of fJie W.W, Provinces. It is bounded 
on the north by the British districts Myn- 
pooree and Furruckabad ; on the east by the 
British district of Cawnpore ; on the south by 
Bundelcund ; on the south-west by the Mah- 
ratta territories of Gwalior ; aud on the west 
by the British district of Agra. It lies between 
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lat 26“ 2r*-2r“ O', long. 78* 46'-~79®4d', and 
coQtains an areft of 1,674 aqnare miles. Itwae 
formerly part of Cawn^re, but waa formed into 
a separate zillah under the nnction of the 
borne authorities in 1840. The greater part of 
Etawah lies in the Doab, a Bmall strip only, 
forming the pergunnah of Burpoora or Jani- 
brast, being separated j5t)m the rest by the 
Jumna^ and lying along the right or south- 
western bank of that river. The Jumna 
touches on the north-western extremity of the 
district, and, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, either bounds or traverses it for 115 niiles. 
About 25 miles S.E. of the town of Etawah, 
the Jumna is joined on the right side by the 
Chumbul. So considerable is the accession of 
water from this source, that the Jumna below 
the confluence has been known to rise in twelve 
hours between six and seven feet, in conse- 
quence of a flood in the Cbumbul. The obsta- 
cles which formerly presented themselves to 
the safe navigation of the Jumna in this part 
of its course, were principally shifting shoals 
and sandbanks, trunks of trees imbedded in 
the bottom, and numerous boulders, as well as 
fixed rocks of kankar or calcareous conglome- 
rate. The sunken trees were removed after a 
caroftil search, in 1833, and during the last 
twenty years, the clearance of other impedi- 
ment^ has been in progress, under the directions 
of various oflBcera of the engineer service. 
The channel is most obstructed atKurimkhan, 
ten or twelve miles below the mouth of the 
Chumbul. Tlie Seyngur or Kurun runs nearly 
parallel to tlie Jumna, but ten or twelve miles 
more to the eastward, and falls into that river 
on the left aide, about twenty miles south of 
the southern frontier. The Rind flows across 
the north-eastern extremity of the district, in 
a direction parallel to the Seyngur, but about 
fifteen miles more to the eastward. The 
Pandwa and some other streams of the district 
are mere torrents during the periodical rains, 
and cease to flow during the ary season. All 
tlm streams run towards the south-east, indi- 
cating the general slope of the country to be 
in that direction ; but there is also a slope 
from the middle part of the Doab towards the 
Jumna, all the streams of the district being 
ultimately discharged into that river. Tlie 
levels taken in laying down the Etawah 
branch of the prolongation of the Ganges 
Canal have shown the elevation of the country 
above the sea to diminish from about 676 at 
the northern frontier, to 640 at the town 
of Etawah. 

The principal spring crops are wheat, barley, 
gram (Cicer arietinum), and other pulse of 
various kinds. The autmnnal crop consists 
of opium, sugarcane, cotton, indigo, rice, jow^ 
O^orghum vulgare), bajra (Holcus spicatua), 
moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius). The govern- 
ment assessment upon the lands of this district 
has been fixed for a specified period, and is not 
to increase till the year 1871. In the 
vicinity of the cantonment of Etawah, the 
seeds of European vegetables are sown after 


the rainy season, at the close of somroer, and 
peas, cauliflowers, and lettnce are fit for nse at 
Christinas, attaining a high degree of excel- 
lence ; carrots and other esculent roots are of 
inferior quality; oranges, citrons, limes, and 
lemons, are very fine, and grapes succeed tole- 
rably. Melons are abundant, luxuriant, and 
excellent. The apple, mango, plantain, guava, 
jak (Artocarpus integrifolia), succeed well ; 
but pomegranates are scarc^y worth gather- 
ing, The unsheltered situation of Etawah 
affords ample opportunity for the contempla- 
tion of the changes of the atmosphere. In 
no part of India do the hot winds blow with 
greater fury. They commence in March, and 
continue during the whole of April and May. 
The wind uaualiy rises about eight in the 
morning, and continuing through the whole 
day, subsides at sunset, though it sometimes 
blows throughout the whole night. “ Every 
article of furniture is burning to the touch ; 
the hardest wood, if not well covered with 
blankets, will split with a report like that of a 
pistol ; and Jineu taken from the drawers is 
as if just removed from a kitchen fire. The 
nights are terrilJe, every apartment Inking 
heated to excess, each may be compared to a 
large oven.” The liuman constitution suffers 
great exhaustion from this state of tempera- 
ture. The hot winds are succeeded by the 
monsoon or periodical rains, the transition 
being marked by a furious tornado. Even at 
midday, darkness as of night sets in, caused by 
the dense clouds and volumes of dust ; and so 
loud is the roar of the storm, that the incessant 
peals of thunder can be heard only at intervals, 
whilst the flashes of lightning seldom pierce 
tlirough the gloom. The rain then descends 
in torrents, floods the country, and refreshe.s 
the animal and vegetable world. “ Before the 
watery pools have penetrated into the parched 
earth, so rapid is the growth of vegetation, 
patches of green appe.ar .'ilong the pl.ain, and 
those who take u]i their posts in the veranda 
for an hour or two may literally see the grass 
grow. In the course of a single day the sandy 
hLHocks will be covered with verdure, and in a 
very short time the grass becomes high and 
rank.” The rains usually continue from tho 
first or second week in June until the middle 
of October, and in some seasons are very 
violent, causing extensive and destructive in- 
undations. The final fall is generally the 
heaviest, lasting tlmee or four days, and usher- 
ing in cool weather. The climate is delightful 
from October to March ; exercise in the open 
air , may be taken with satisfaction on foot 
until ten o’clock in the forenoon, and all day 
in carriages ; fires are requisite to comfort in 
the evening, and warm bedding is requisite at 
' night. 

The vigorous administration of the laws by 
the Britirfi authorities baa of late years much 
checked the hand of crime in this district, which 
was formeriy infamous as one of the princij^»nl 
haunts and places of refuge of the Thugs and 
Phan8igars,..and whose secret and evstematic 
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robberies and murders hare been eairied to an 
appalling extent all over Hindoetan. Some of 
these wretches were Mahomedans, bat the 
majority were Hindoos; some gangs contained 
a mixtore of all denominations and castes. 
In some instances these assassins were under 
the protection of the zemindars or landed pro- 
prietors of the eastern part of the district, bat 
the mixed gangs generally lurked in the ravines 
and jungles of the wild tract of Biudouse, on 
the right of the Jumna, and in the Doab be- 
tween that river and the CbumbuL Some 
ostensibly followed agricultural avocations, or 
other pursuits equally unsuspected, though 
they were in reality supported by their ne^ 
nous practices ; others were mere VM^rants, 
living, when urged by want, on the ^sh of 
jackals and other unclean animals. To so 
great an extent did the crime of thuggee unoe 
revail, that in one year (1808) sixty- seven 
ead Indies were taken out of wells in this 
district. The population in 1853 was ascer- 
tained by ofi&cial return to amount to 610,966. 
Of this number, 401,367 are returned as Hin- 
doos engaged in agriculture ; 176,791 Hin- 
doos engaged in other pursuits ; 9,327 Mabo- 
modans and others, not Hindoos, agricultural ; 
and 23,480 of those classes, non-agriculturaL 
Hence it is seen that the Hindoos constitute an 
overwhelming majority of the population. 

The following is a classification of the towns 
and villages of the district : — 


Number containing less than 1 ,000 inhabltanta. . 1,313 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less than S, 000 Od 

Ditto more than 3,000 and less than 10,000 4 

Ditto more than lo,ooo and less than 30,000, ... i 

Total 1,414 


The principal towns will be found noticed in 
the proper places. The principal routes through 
the district are — 1. From south-east to north- 
west, from Calpiee to Muttra, by Etawah, run- 
ning parallel to the left bank of the Jumna, 
and on an average ten or twelve miles from it ; 
2. from south-east to north-west, from Cawn- 
piore, joining the former route five miles from 
the cantonment of Etawah ; 3. from Lucknow, 
in Oude, to the cantonment of Etawah, and, 
subsequently crossing the Jumna, to Gwaljor ; 
4. from north-east to south-west, from the 
cantonment of Futteghur to that of Etawah ; 
6. from north to south, from the cantonment 
of Mynpooree to that of Etawah. The right of 
the British government to this tract dates from 
1801, when it was ceded by the Nawaub Vizier, 
forming a portion of the possessions alienated 
hy that prince in commutation of subsidy. 

ETAWAH, a town, the principal place of 
the piergunnah and also of the district of the 
same name, is situate about a mile east of the 
left bank, of the Jumna, here crossed by feny, 
or occasionally by a bridge of boats. Access 
to the water is had hy means of numerous 
ghats or flights of stairs, some in a state of 

S eat decay, others recently built by wealthy 
indoos, to afford devotees easy approach for 
the purpose ot ritual ablution. The sight of 
2 E * 


the tovm has a striking appearance, the honsee 
being in many instances iniulat^ on small 
summits, amongst which deep, narrow, steep- 
sided ravines wind. These inuentations a[^>ear 
to have been formed by the violent torrehts 
caused by the periodical rains washing away 
the softer parts of the elevated strata, leaving 
promineht the indurated kankar or oidcareoas 
conglomerate, in some iustanoes sixty feet 
above the river, Hodges, who visited the 
place in 1783, describes it as then “laige^ 
but verr wretched, having but two tolerable 
houses. ’ Tieffenthaler spoke of it, about thiriy 
years before, as “ a very ancient and famous 
town, situate on the east side of the J'umua, 
and formerly well peopled. At present,” he 
continues, “ many old houses have fallen 
down. The fort, situate on a high sandhill, 
on the bank of the Jumna, which flows along 
its southern side, is of moderate size, and has 
a foundation of brick.” Ju the time of 
Baber, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, it was of much note, and wag 
governed by the son-in-law of that sovereign, 
by whom it is repeatedly mentioned. At 
present its prosperity appears somewhat on 
the increase, in consequence of its favoured 
commercial position at the junction of the 
road from Calpee to Agra with that from 
Cawnpore to the s.ame place. The jail is one 
of the largest and best secured of any in the 
North-Western Provinces. The cantonment 
is a mile north-west of the town. It is little 
liked by Europeans, who consider it to be 
“peculiarly desolato, and to exhibit in full 
perfection the dreary features of a jungle- 
station. Upon a wide sandy plain, nearly 
destitute of trees, half a dozen habitable bun- 
galows lie scattered, intermixed with the 
ruins of others, built for the accommodation 
of a larger garrison than is now considered 
necessary for the security of the place, a single 
wing of a regiment of sepoys '^ing deemed 
sufficient for Uie performance of the duties of 
this melancholy out-station.” The population 
consists of 23,300 persons. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 710 miles, N.W. from Cawn- 
pore 100, S.E. from Agra 73, S.E. from Delhi, 
vtd Allyghur, 183. I^t. 26“ 46', long. 79“ 4'. 

ETAWEH, in the British district of Ban- 
gor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Saugor to Jeypoor, 40 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 24“ 10', long. 78“ 19'. 

ETCHAK. — A town in the British district 
of Bamgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 218 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 5\ long. 85“ 29'. 

ETIMADPOOR, or ATAMADPOOR, in 
the British district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from the 
oantoument of Etawa to that of Muttra, and 89 
miles S.E. of the latter. It is of inconsiderable 
size, and surrounded by an indiflferent mud 
wall. Here is a large tank, inclosed by mas- 
sive embankments iff mawmry, and haviug in 
the middle a polygonal building two stories 
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hif^ ■nrmos&tad * dome. It is built of 
ebo^ Mid oommuDioKtes witii ihe Und hy a 
bridge of serenJ arohee of the same material. 
Local traditioii attributes its oonstmotion to a 
retainer of the imperial court of DelhU but 
his name has not been preserred. The town 
has a baiar, and water s^ supplies are abun- 
dant. Lat. 27" 14', long. 78" 16'. 

ETOUNDA. — town in the native state 
of Nepal, 24 miles 6.W. from Khatmandoo, 
and 54 miles N.S. from Bettiah. Lat. 27* 26', 
long. 85" S'. 

I7FOWLEE, in the British district of Shab- 
jehaapoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Luck- 
now, 56 miles 8.E. of the former, 100 N.W, 
of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 80° 12'. 

EVEREST MOUNT. — A mountain of the 
Himala^ range, situate between the moun- 
tain of Kiochingunga, in Sikkim, and the city 
of Khatmandoo, in Nepaul, and presumed to l>e 
the loftiest summit in the worid. Its eleva- 
tion is 29,002 feet above the level of the eea. 
The high^ summit of the Andes is Sorata, 
having an elevation of 25,267 feet. Mount 
Everest is reported to have been recently dis- 
covered by Cfolonel Waugh, and to have been 
named in oompliment to the late surveyor- 
general of India. 

EYTUH, or ETA. — The principal place of 
the peignnnah of the same name, in the 
British (Ostriot of Mynpoorie, under the Ueut,- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It has a bazaar, 
and is surrounded by a mud wall. In conse- 
quence of the lowness of its site, it is nearly 
encompassed by a jhil or piece of water during 
the penodical rains in the latter part of sum- 
mer. Supplies and water are abundant at all 
seasons. lliiB place lies on the route from 
Allygfanr to Mynpoorie, and is 84 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 27° 84', long. 78" 48'. 

F. 

FAGU, in the hill state of Keonthxil, a 
halting-place on the route from Simla to Kot- 
gurfa^nd 12 mUes E. of the former. Here is 
a buihtls^f one apartment, erected by govern- 
ment for we accommodation of travellers. The 
a(^}aoent country is picturesque and in many 
plaoes well wo^ed, and, though rough and 
mountainous, well suited for the culture of escu- 
lent vegetables, especially potatoes, and of the 
Salop misri, 'll species of orchis, yielding in 
great abundance a mncilaginous food, 
palatable and highly nutritious. Fagu is 
8,080 feet above the level of the sea. Lat. 
81" O', long. 7r 21'. 

FALSE ISLAND. — The most southern of 
a cluster of islands on the coast of Arraoan, 
■itnate between the island of Cheduba and the 
m ai n la n d. Lat. 18° 89', long. 94". 

FALSE POINT.— A headland on the ooast 
of Cnttaok, at the mouth of the 


river, aad 80 mOei 8.W. from Fi^Palmyraa. 

is low and woody.” A lighthouse has 
been erected here, exhibiting its light 120 feet 
above high water. lat. 20° 20', long. 86° 51'. 

FARAH, in the British district of Agrs^ 
lient.-gov. of tiie N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, Ues on the route fr^ the city of Agra 
to that of Muttra, 22 miles N.W. of the for- 
mer, 18 S.E. of the latter. It is dtoate a 
mile from the rig^t bank of the Jumna. 
Heber deeoribes it as ** built in a great measure 
within the inolosure of what has evidently been 
a vetT extensive serai, whose walls seem to 
have Men kept up as a defence to the village. 
They have, however, not been its only defence, 
since, on a little hiU immediately above it, is 
a square mud fort, with a round bastion at 
each flank, and a little outwork before the 
gate.” The town is well supplied with water, 
and has a small bazar, ^e surrounding 
country is well cultivated and open. Lat. 
27" 19^, long. 77" 60'. 

F ATT A BAD, in the territory of Tijarra, 
under the political management of the Gover- 
nor-General's agent in I^ypootana, a town on 
the route finm Delhi to the town of Alwar, 
and 81 miles N. of the latter. Supplies may 
be procured here, and water is plentifril. Lat. 
27" 55', long. 76^ 45'. 

FA'TTEHGAD, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated at the entrance of 
the Kyber Pass, 10 miles W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 84", long. 71" 30'. 

FAZILPOOR. — A village in the district of 
Mooltan, one of the divisions of the Punjab, 
situate 91 miles 8.W. of Mooltan. Lat, 
29° 18', long. 70" 26'. 

FEELNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Shajehanpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 28 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 1', long. 79° 44'. 

FEEROZAPCK)R, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a viUage on the route from Futteh- 
gush to Lucknow, and 28 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27" 8', long, 79" 68'. 

FENNY RIVER. — A stream rising in the 
mountains of independent Tipperah, and, flow- 
ing south-west, forms for several miles the 
boundary between Tipperah and the British 
district of Chittagong, and for thirty-two miles 
separates the di^ct last named from that of 
BuUoah, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
Ut. 22" 68', long. 91" 83'. 

FEROZABAD, in the British district of 
Agra, iieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the peigunnah of 
the same name, on the route from Muttra to 
Etawa, and 68 miles S.E. of the latter, 25 miles 
K of the city of Agra. It is of considerahle 
size, surrounded by a vrall, outside which are 
numerous mounds and shapeless rains. Jaoqne- 
mont sIMes that it displays very beautiful 
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rdica of aoeiaixt tplondonr. li mnst have been 
a weahhj town, bat iti fine edifioei are in 
raioB and deasrted; and ita present inhabi- 
tants dwell in good oottSM tiiatobed with 
tbraw. Still it may in In^ be oonndered a 
town.” It has a banr, and is supplied with 
water from wells. The population is returned 
at 12,674. Its paresent name is of oompara- 
tively recent date, and has probably been given 
in honour of some chief of A%bsn or Persian 
desoent, Firoz being a usual i^pellative among 
those of that lineage. Under its former name, 
Ohandwar, it is frequently mentioned by Baber 
as a place of importance. Lat. 27° 

78° 28'. 

FEROZABAI). — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the Beema river, and 114 miles 8.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. W 4', long. 76° 60'. 

FEROZEPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. provinces, 
a town on the route from' Allygurb to the town 
of Moradabad, and 19 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 37', long. 78° 40'. 

FEROZESHAH.— A village situate about 
twelve miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
within the country under the control of tbe 
commissioner and superintendent of tbe Cis- 
Sutlq states. This place has been rendered 
memorable by tbe attack made on the 2l8t 
December, 1 845, by the British army, under Sir 
Hugh Ooogh and Sir Henry (afterwards Lord) 
Hardinge, on the formidably-intrenched Sikh 
camp here, which, after two days’ hard fight- 
ing, was captured, and the enemy put to flight. 
The triumph was complete ; but, as in most of 
the actions throughout the Sikh war, the loss 
of tbe victors was heavy. Lat. 80° 62', long. 
74° 60'. 

FEROZE SHAH CANAL runs from the 
river Jumna, at lat. S0“ 20^, long. 77° 38'. 
One branch discharges itself in the desert, in 
lat. 29° 16', long. 76° 16', and the other re- 
joins the parent stream at Delhi. 

FEROZPOOR,- in the British district of 
Mozuffamuggwr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village with a small fort, half a mile 
from the right bank of the Ghuiges. Elevation 
above the sea 848 feet. Lat. 29° 30', long. 
78° 2'. 

FEROZPOOR in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Meerut to 
Suharanpoor, 45 miles N.W. of tbe former. 
Lat. 29° 87', long. 77° 81'. 

FEROZPORE, a British district in Siriiind, 
deriving its name from the town so called, 
formerly a place of some note, and now again 
rising into importance. It forms part of what 
are <^ed the CHs-Sutlej territories of the East- 
India Company. The boundary is iiregular, 
and not very well defined, but its centre may 
be stated to be in lat. 80° 45', long. 76°. Ite 
area is returned at ninety-seven square miles ; 
but this reinm, it is explained by the d^uty 


oomniirioner, refers only to the distikt ef 
Ferozpore as it stood befixre the war with 
L^ore. Subsequently, four peigonn^is^ oim* 
taining a veiy considerable traot of oe noto T , 
were added to it ; and at a ' still later peabd, 
the larger portion of one of them was Mveired 
frnm the district, and transferred to a native 
ohi< the rajah of Furreedkote. of the 

territory thus alienated was granted to the 
n^ah, in oonsequenoe of his good b^vionr 
during the war ; another part was sabjeot to 
oertain cash payments ; and a third portion 
was in exchange for other territory more con- 
veniently sitnate with reference to Ferozpore. 
This latter prooess gave additional oompliaa- 
tion to the oiromnstaDoes of the distriet, which 
is again increased by the incorporation witii H 
of certain pergunnaM from Wudnee, abolished 
ae a separate district. The fact that the latest 
return was made immediately after these 
changes, and before any sufficient arrange- 
ment could be entered into for insuring ac- 
curacy, accounts for the presentation of a 
statement which does not even ofrer any pre- 
tensions to correctness. The circomstauces 
which have rendered the return as to area 
unsatisfactoiy, are equally applicable to the 
return of population, under which the number 
is mven at 16,890. The district, however, is 
said to be very thinly peopled, not a thirtieth 
party it is alleged, being under cultivation. 
The remainder is either barren qr covered with 
jungle ; but the former populousness and proe- 
perity of the country are proved by the 
existence of several ruined villages and towns, 
as well as of fine brick -lined wells, now half- 
filled with rubbish. Tbe wells at a distance 
from tbe river are deep, but much of the soil 
might be irrigated without recoanie to them, 
as the dry bed of a nullah or watercourse, 
called the Sukri, traverses tbe country with a 
sinuous channel, and it would onlv require a 
canal a mile in length to admit the water oi 
the Sutlej or Ghan^. In the following ex- 
tract, the climate is represented as fovotirable 
to the European constitution : — " Tbe climate 
of Ferozepore promises well ; it is peculiar to 
this part of India, and unlike any other, ex- 
cept Loodiana. Clontinual cloudy weather, 
occasionally rainy, and a climate particularly 
advantageous to Europeans, as well as natives. 
We can ride out all day without the slightest 
inconvenience, except that sometimee it is 
rather too cold than otherwise, to be comfort- 
able without a great coat ; scarcely any siok in 
hospital.” The condition of the climate here 
described was in January. The territoiy of 
Ferozepore escheated to ^e British, upon the 
demise, in 1836, of Sirdnrree Luchmun Kooar. 
j The claims of Lahore were subsequently oom- 

g \)misad by a division of the territoiy witJ) 
unjeet Singh, the portion then allotted to 
I that potentate again changing masters, b.s 
above noticed, upon the oonmusion of the 
Lahore war. 

FEBOZPOBE, in Sirhind, a town and fort 
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•0 named beoanse built by Femzo Toghlnk, 
who sat on the throne of Delhi from 1851 to 
1888. It is the chief place of a portion of the 
^iish poBsesaiona in that quarter, and is 
situate three miles fh>m the left bonk of the 
Sntlej. It must have been formerly a large- 
town, as the extenslTe ruins around it indicate. 
The fort is an irregular building, incapable of 
defence against a regular attack. It is a 
hundred yards long, forty broad, and has a 
diy ditch, ten feet wide and ten deep, with 
one ^tew^, which is on the east face. The 
interior is filled with earth to half the height 
of the wall^ and the mound thus formed is 
crowded with mean brick houses and mud 
hovels, separated by alleys not exceeding 'six 
feet wide. The town is surrounded by a ditch 
and by a weak mud wall. It is well supplied 
with water from a hundred and twenty-four 
brick-lined wells. Before the introduction of 
artillery, and when in good repair, the fort 
must have defied attempts to storm it ; and 
even now, according to the report of an eye- 
witness, when viewed at a distance, its appear- 
ance is very striking, “ The large, heaped-to- 
gether, and well-raised round towers of the forts 
about here,” says a visitant, “give more an im- 
pression of England than any I have seen in 
India. At two or three miles distant, in look- 
ing on Ferozepore, you might fancy yourself 
gazing on Arundel, if not Windsor Castle.” 
The town, though originally very mean, has 
been improved since its occupation by the 
British ; bazars have been made, and several 
good shops established. The population has 
also greatly increased. Its rapid improvement 
is thus described by a late traveller : — “ When 
I was at Ferozepore in January, 1839, the 
streets were narrow, and in the filthiest state 
imaginable ; the houses all huddled together. 
When I was there in February, 1841, on my 
return from Affghanistan, a totally new pro- 
spect presented itself. The fort and town had 
been new-raodelled, indeed rebuilt of burned 
brick ; wide streets, with colonnaded rows of 
shops, had been constructed, and the whole 
exhibited the promise of an extensive mercantile 
city. For this improvement, we are much 
indebted to the zeal and exertions of Captain 
H. Lawrence, assistant political agent. The 
native merchants of India and the Punjaub, 
seeing distinctly the dawn of commercial pros- 
perity in that quarter, at once entered into the 
speculation of erecting long lines of shops and 
warehouses, and increasing the town ; and 
there can be no doubt that in a very short 
period Ferozepore will become one of the most 
important mercantile entrepAts in the north- 
west part of India.” For this purpose it is 
well ^apted, by its situation near one of the 
great ferries over the Ghairah, and the means 
ot easy communication with the lower part of 
the Punjaub, Bahawulpore, and Sinde, afiforded 
W that great river, and its recipient the Indus. 
There is also facility of communication by good 
roads with all parts of Sirhind, In November, 
1888, an ittt<*rview took place here between 


Rnnjeet Singh, then maharaja of the Punjanb, 
and Lord Auckland, the Governor-General df 
British India, on which occasion 10,000 men, 
rendezvoused at Ferozpore previously to their 
advance to the invasion of Affghanistan, went 
through the evolutions of a bloodless battle for 
the amusement of the Seik ruler, as well as to 
produce on him an impression of the superiority 
of British discipline and tactics. In the sub- 
sequent operations of the Affghan war, it was 
repeatedly visited by British armies, marching 
and oountermarching. Within the monumental 
church erected in town, the names ot the 
gallant officers and men who fell in the Sutlej 
and Punjaub campaigns will be perpetuate! 
on tablets sacred to their memory. The popu- 
lation of Ferozpore is about 6,000. It is distant 
W. of Loodiaua 79 miles, N.W. of Calcutta 
1,181 miles. Lat. 80“ 66', long. 75“ 35'. 

FEROZPORE. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district ol Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the route from Delhi to Alwar, 
and 74 miles S. of the former. Jacquemont 
describes it as surrounded by a rather strong 
wall, flanked with small towers, and inhabited 
principally by Mussulmans. The fort liad 
strong walls and towers, constructed of mud 
and mounted with cannon, and contained the 
nawaub’s palace, of no great size, but hand- 
somely built, and furnished in the English 
style. According to the latest oflS^cial return 
(1848), the number of inhabitants was 7,989 ; 
but this statement was founded on a census 
made two or three years earlier, and chiefly, if 
not entirely, through native agency. The jag- 
hire of Ferozpore, containing an area of about 
138 square miles, with that of Loharoo, con- 
taining 350, were granted, in tlio beginning of 
the present century, the former by Lord Lake, 
the latter by the ruler of Alwur, to Ahmud 
Buksh Khan ; on whose death, in 1827, they 
descended to his son, Shumsooddeen Khan. 
The two younger brothers of Shumsooddeen, 
having well-founded claims on Loharoo, in 
virtue of an arrangement made by their father 
Ahmud Buksh, Mr. William Fraser, the Bri- 
tish political agent at Delhi, exerted himself to 
induce the British government to make a par- 
tition in their favour. Shumsooddeen, to avert 
the threatened loss, and in revenge for the 
proposed measure, as well as for some censure 
passed, and some coercion exercised, in regard 
to certain parts of his conduct, caused Mr. 
Fraser to be murdered, at Delhi, by a hired 
assassin, in October, 1835. A year afterwards, 
he was brought to trial for the murder, and, 
being duly convicted, was hanged. His jag- 
hires being declared forfeited, Loharoo was 
granted to his brothers, and Ferozpore em- 
bodied with the British district of Goorgaon. 
There are works in the town for smelting iron- 
ore, raised at a mine three miles distant. The 
bazar is well supplied, and water is abundant. 
The road in this part ol the route is good. 
Elevation above the sea about 640 feet. Dis- 
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tance N.W. from Calcutta, by Agra and 
Muttra, 895 milea. Lat. 27" 47', long. 77" 1'. 

FILOB, or FALOTJB. — A town in th© 
JuUudfcr I^ab diviaion of the Punjab, on the 
route from Amritsir to Loodiana, and about 
eix milea N.W. of the latter place. It is 
situate on the right bank of the Sutluj, and is 
defended by a fort, built on the high steep 
rising from the rirefr. The fort, which was 
constructed by order of Runjeet Singh in 1809, 
in smaU, affording accommodation for a garrison 
of only 150 men, but it is rendered conspicuous 
by its large barbican. Here is the ferry over 
the Sutluj, for the communication of Loodiana 
and its neighbourhood with Amritsir and 
Ijahore. The Sutluj, in inundation, forms 
extensive sheets ol water round the town, and 
these remain afle* the river has shrunk to the 
confines of its usual channeL Lat, 31" 2', 
long 75° 49'. 

FIVE SISTERS ISLANDS.— A group of 
islands on the coast of the Tenasserim province, 
in lat. 11° 26', long. 98° 9', and 82 miles S.W. 
from the town of Tenasserim, 

FLAT ISLAND. — An island, called by the 
natives Negamale, situate about five miles 
from the south-eastern shore of Cheduba (Ar- 
racan), which island in soil and productions it 
very much resembles. It is about four nules 
in length from north to south, has a pool or 
two of fresh water, and is high towards the 
centre. Lat. 18° 37', long. 93“ 50', 

FORT ST. DAVID, — A town and fort on 
tho coast of Coromandel, in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras. This 
place, formerly known as Tegnapatam, wa.s 
purchased by the East-India Company from a 
native prince in 1091, and became a station of 
some importance. Upon the capitulation of 
Madras to the French in 1746, the Company’s 
agent here assumed the general administration 
of British affairs in the south of India, and 
successfully resisted an attack made by Dupleix 
upon the settlement. In 1756, Clive was ap- 
pointed governor of Fort St. David. It was 
attacked by the French in 1758, both by sea 
and land, and capitulated, when the fortifica- 
tions were .demolished, and were never rebuilt. 
Distant N. from Cuddalore three miles ; from 
Madras, S., 100. Lat. 11° 45', long, 79° 50'. 
FORT ST. GEORGE. — See Madras. 

FORT WILLIAM.— See Calcutta. 

FOUL ISLAND, off the coast of Arracan, 
situate about six leagues from the mainland, is 
two miles in length, its shape conical, with a 
gradual declivity from the centre towards the 
sea. The island is covered with a profusion of 
trees. Lat. 18° 4', long. 94° 16'. 

FRASERPET, or KOOSHALNUGGUE, 
in the British district of Coorg, presidency of 
Madras, a town situate on the left bank of the 
river Cauvery, here 226 feet wide, fordable in 
the dry season, but during the monsoon rising 
from twenty to thirty feet It is situate close 
to the ruins oi Ja^rabad, a fort built by 


'Tippoo Sultan on the site of tb« uioient Koo- 
shalnagar, and is the head quarters of the 
sappers and miners employed on the roads and 
other public works in Coorg. The soil is 
alluvial but well drained, and the air salubrious^ 
though, in consequence of its comparatively 
depressed site, warmer than in most parts of 
Coorg, The nights, however, are cool and 
pleasant at all seasons, and during the mon- 
soon little rain falls, and the temperature is 
moderate, the heat of the sun being mitigated 
hv continual clouds and light fogs. Elevation 
above the sea 3,200 feet. Dist^ce from Mer- 
kara, E., 14 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 81 ; 
Bangalore, S.W., 117 ; Madras, W., 290. 
Lat. 12° 28', long. 76° 1'. 

FRENCH ROCKS, in Mysore, a British 
military station for native troops, at a rocky 
hill, five miles N. of the river Cauvery at Se- 
ringapatam, and 300 feet above it. The can- 
tonment is on a gently rising ground, with a 
gravelly soil and well drain^. There are no 
jungles nor marshes in the vicinity, nor any 
stagnant water, except that contain^ in a fine 
deep tank with a rocky bottom, which yields 
an abundant and excellent supply throughout 
the year. The atmosphere is rather moist ; 
fogs and heavy dues prevail at the close of the 
winter and the early part of spring. The 
heat is less than at Seringapatam, a few miles 
distant, and the thermometer is at no time 
much above 85°. The moDsooa rains generally 
cease about the middle of September. Not- 
withatauding the many apparently fovourable 
circumstances oi its site, it has been from time 
to time subject to attacks of severe endemic 
fever, generally of intermittent type. They 
appear, however, to be in a great degree con- 
fined to the native population, the British 
generally enjoying good health. Elevation 
above the sea 2,300 feet. Lat. 12° 3 T, long, 
76° 45'. 

FRENCH SE'rTLEMENTS.— See Pon- 
dicherry. 

FULAILEE, in Sinde, is a branch of the 
Indus, leaving the- main channel about nine 
miles above Hyderabad, and in lat. 25" 31', 
long. 68° 29'. It flows southward, after pro- 
ceeding a short distance to the east of Hyder- 
abad, which it insulates, by sending off to the 
westward a branch which rejoins the main river 
about fifteen miles below the town. Below 
this last divarication it bears tbe name of the 
Goonee, takes a south-easterly course, dis- 
charging its water eastw.ard into tbe Furana 
or Phun-aun, and ultimately into the sea by 
the Koree mouth. 

FULJAR TAL, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small lake, the source of the river 
Goomtee. Lafe 28° 35', long. 80° 10'. 

FDLTA, in the British district known as 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs, Ueut,-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the left bank of the river 
Hooghly, opposite the mouth of the Damoodah, 
Distance from Calcutta, S.W., by land, 22 
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ndlM ; hj th« oonne of the HoogfalT, 29. Let. 
tr 18', long. 88“ KK. 

FtTBEEDABAD, s town hi Bnlabgoih or 
Fareedabed, a jagbtre under the Ueui-goT. of 
thoN.W. Pnrmoes, ia iitaate on the route 
from Delhi to Mntt^ and 21 miles S. of the 
former dtr. The country around u for the 
most part barren and disagreeable, but ^froves 
of tamarinde uid other trees enliven the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the town. Here is a 
bazaar, and also a laige tank. The town is 
surrounded by a wall. At the time of Thom’s 
visit, fifty ye^^o, it was noted for the mann- 
footure of bows and arrows. Water is abun- 
dant. Let 28° 25', long. 77“ 28'. 

rUEEEDGUN GE, in the British district 
of Allahab^ lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the old route from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Futtebpore, and 
89 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 41', 
long. 81° 26'. 

FUREED KOT, in the British district of 
Bbutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Patialah to Bhawul- 
poor, 116 miles S.W, of the former. Lat. 
80° 1', long. 74° 47'. 

FUREED KOTE, one of the protected 
Sikh states of Sirhind, is bounded on the north, 
Bontb, and east by the British district of Fe- 
rozepore, and on the west by the native state 
of Mundote : it extends from lat. 30° 40' to 
80° 66', and from long. 74° 22^ to 76“ 9 ' ; is 
forty miles in lenrth from east to west, and 
nineteen in breadth. The area is 808 square 
miles, containing a population of 45,892. 
Fureedkote, the chief town, is 60 miles S.W. 
from Loodiana. Lat. 80° 40', long. 74° 69'. 

FUREEDPOOR, in the British district of 
Muradabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur to the 
town of Moradabad, and four miles S.W. of 
the latter. It is situate near the right bank 
of the Gangui), in an open, level, cultivated 
country. I^t. 28° 47', long, 78° 49'. 

FUREEDPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, the principal place of the pergunnab 
of the same name, on the route from the town 
of Bareilly to Shahjebanpoor, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the former. It is situate close to a grove of 
very fine mango- trees, in a flat fertile country, 
well cultivated, especially under cotton. Heber 
describes his visit to this place on November 
l3th as delightful : — ^‘The morning was posi- 
tively cold, and the whole scene, with the 
exercise of the march, the picturesque groups 
of men and animals round me, the bracing air, 
the singing of birds, the light mist hanging on 
the trees, and the glistening dew, had some- 
thing at once so oriental and so English, I have 
seldom found anything better adapted to raise 
a man’s animal spirits and to put him in good 
temper with himself and all the world.” Tmere 
is a bazar here, and water and supplies are 
abundantk The road in this part of the route 
is good. Lat 28“ 12', long. 79° 86'. 


FUREEDFORE. — A Britisb distriot uncfor 
the lieut-gov. of Bengal, named from its prin- 
cipal plaoe. It is bounded on the north by 
the British distriot Mpnensing ; on the east 
by the Britidi distriot Dacca ; on the south by 
the British district Baokergnnge ; and on thie 
west by the British districts Jessore and Pubna : 
it lies between lat 28° S'— 24° 6', long. 89° 80' 
— 00° 16', and has an area of 2,062 square 
miles. Fureedpore is altogetiier an alluvial 
tract, low and swampy in the southern and 
Dorth-eastem parts, where it is much sulgeot 
to inundation; but in the nortii and north- 
western portions, rather more elevated, with a 
deep soil of fine quality. Few districts more 
abound in rivers : the Gauges, in this part of 
its course called the Podda, touches on the 
western firontier at Juffeigtyige, where that 
river receives an offset of the Eonaie or Ja- 
buna, by which its volume of water is more 
than doubled. Thenoe taking a south-easterly 
course for fifteen miles to Malapora, it enters 
the district, through which it fiows for forty- 
five miles, to Ragauta, on the eastern frontier, 
at which place it sends off eastward a great 
branch, called the Kirtynassa ; and then taking 
a southerly course for fifteen miles, it at Hobi- 
gunje crosses the southern frontier into the 
British district of Backergunge. It on the 
left side receives numerous considerable water- 
courses, and on the right side sends ofiF many 
others, especially during the rainy season, 
when it rolls along with a vast volume of 
water, four, five, or six miles in width. The 
Konaie, or Jabuna, from the north, touches on 
this district at its north-western corner, and 
flowing southerly for about five miles, forms 
its western boundary as far as Ameerabad, 
where it sends off" to the left, or south-east- 
wards, a large stream, called the Dulasseree, 
and, turning south-westward, it receives, at a 
distance of five miles, the Oora Sagar, on the 
right side ; the united stream a few miles lower 
down falling into the Ganges. 'The Dulasseree 
holds a south-easterly course for thirty-five 
miles to Sabar, on the eastern frontier, towards 
the British district of Dacca, where it receives 
the Bunsi, flowing from the north. From the 
confluence, the Dulasseree holds a course south- 
east, forming for twelve miles the eastern 
boundary of Fureedpore towards Dacca, when 
it passes into that district The Barashee or 
Chundna, a large offset of the Ganges, flowing 
from north-west to south-east, touches this 
district on the western frontier, at Moodoo- 
callee, and taking a course very sinuous, but 
genei^y southerly, for fifty -five miles, to Go- 
palgunge, it for that distance forms the western 
boundiuy, towards the British district Pubna 
and Jessore. Eennell remarks that “ the only 
subordinate branch of the Ganges that is at all 
times navigable, is the Chundnah river, which 
separates at Moddapore, and terminates in the 
Hooringotta and Horsburgh states that ships 
of 600 tons can enter und load in the Hoorin- 
gotta estuary. The Barashee or Chnndna is 
the only stream in this district navigable 
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throo^oot tbo ymt j til the o&enk hulndiDg 
the iu»in ttrevn of the GUnge* or Pooda, during 
the diy seMOD beoome in many parts so shallow, 
that even small boats oannot traverse them. 

The soil is in general very rich, partionlarly 
in the northern par^ jproduoing fine orops of 
Bugaroane, cotton, indigo, oil-seeds, and some 
o£ers of less value ; while the swampy munds 
are fhiitfal in rice. Sugar is prol^bly the 
most immrtant crop. The manufiusturing in- 
dustry of the district is chiefly employed in the 
preparation of indigo and sugar, and in the 
distillation of rum. A considerable quantity 
of coarse cotton cloth is made for ^ome use, 
Here are mabajana or merchants, reputed to 
be considerable capitalistB, who drive an exten- 
sive and lucrative ousiDess, there being a brisk 
traffic in the import, export, and transit de- 
partments. The population is given under 
the article BknoaIu Mussulmans are more 
numerous in the southern part, and Brahmin- 
ists in the remainder of the district. There 
are some thousands of native Christians of the 
Bomish p>erBuaHion, descended from the off- 
spring of the union of Portuguese with native 
women. The district of Fureedpore passed to 
the East-lndia Company by the grant of Shah 
Alum, emperor of Delhi, in 1765. Fureedpore, 
the locality of the civil establishment, Hobi- 
gunge and Juffergunge, the principal places, 
are noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. 

FUREEDPORE, — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, situate 
on the right or south-west side of the Ganges, 
here called the Podda. According to Heber, 
*'Tbe huts of the natives are in no compact 
village, but scattered thinly up and down a 
large and fertile extent of orchard-garden, and 
paddy (rice) ground.” There seems to be little 
more to be said of Fureedpore, and that little 
not of the most creditable character, it having 
formerly been a noted resort of river pirates, 
who m^e the navigation of this part of the 
river very hazardous ; but the evil has in a 
great measure ceased since the place has be- 
come the locality of the principal government 
establishments of the district. Here are 
various building for the accommodation of the 
different branAes of the civil department. 
Distance from Dacca, W., S8 miles ; Calcutta, 
N.E., 116. Lat. 23“ 86', long. 89“ 60'. 

FUREEDUH, in the Britbh district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 

G nah of the same name, situate on the right 
k of the Ganges, 60 miles E. of Delhi. 
Lat. 28“ 38', long. 78“ 17'. 

FURRA. —A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Sciodia, five miles 
from the right bank of the Parbutty river, and 
118 miles S.W, from Agra. Lat. 26“ 57', 
long. 76“ 69'. 

FURRUCKABAD. — A British district, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


named from its principal jdaoei H is bounded 
on the north by the British dktriota Bndaou 
and Shahjehaupore ; on the east by the t«rri< 
toiy ^ of Ottde ; on the south 1^ toe British 
dmriots of Etawah and Oawnpore ; and on the 
west Etawab and Mynpooree. It lies be^ 
tween lat, 26“ tff— 27"^ 43', long. 78* 67' — 
80° S', and has an area of 1,909 square milee. 
The general slope of the country is to the 
south-east, as indicated by the courses of the 
Ganges, Esun, and Rind, which run in that 
direction, 'The other rivers intersecting the 
district are the Kali Nadi and the Ramgunga. 
The south-western portion of the district is 
part of the crest or gentle elevation extending 
along the Doab at nearly an equal distance 
from the Ganges and the Jumna. 

The soil varies a good deal in qaality, much 
of that on the bi^s of the Ganges being 
khadir or marsh, having a deep rich soil, satu- 
rated with moisture. 'The town of Imrutpoor, 
in this tract, is described as situate m a 
“ country spread for many surrounding leagues 
with one sheet of luxuriant cultivation, inter- 
spersed with beautiful and ancient tuango- 
hrees. In the nuoy season this rich and fruit- 
ful tract is scarcely babitdble or passable, the 
whole country between the^Ganges and Bareilly 
exhibiting one vast lake of water.” Even in 
the driest part of the year, water may be ob- 
tained at a verr small depth below the surface, 
and many ponds and watercourses ooour. The 
most important crdp on soil of this description 
is indigo, which is thought to be indigenous, 
being eveiywhere observable wild ; and the 
herb thus produced has been said to yield a 
finer dye than when cultivated. The culture 
is generally managed by the natives, who dis- 
pose of the crop to European capitidists for 
conversion into a marketake state, a process 
which is largely carried on in the town of Fur- 
ruckabad. A considerable part of the country 
is very sandy and sterile, especially the 
northern, and there the soil is so little retentive 
of moisture, that it becomes perfectly dry a few 
hours after being drenchea with rain ; yet 
assiduous culture, and judicious irrigation where 
water can be obtained from either streams or 
wells, clothe these unpromising tracts with 
good crops of grain, pulse, and tobacco. Where 
unimproved by human industry, the aspect of 
the country is dismal. In many places in the 
midland and southern parts of the district, the 
soil is fertile, producing fine wheat, barley, and 
pulse, and the crops of maize and sugarcane 
are so luxuriant and dense, as to attain a 
height of eight or ten feet, and exclude the 
rays of the sun. The southern part is so well 
wooded, as, when viewed from some distance, 

' to have the appearance of a forest. Cotton 
! and tobacco are grown chiefly for home oon- 
eampiioQ. Many vegetables of usual growth 
in Europe suoce^ well here, especially pota- 
toes, which are so much esteemed, that they 
are sent to many other parts. The land reve- 
nue in this district has been fixed by tiie go- 
vernment for a term of years, and is not liable 
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jbobe increased aniil tlie year 1866. The popu- 
lation of thia district is returned at 1,064,607 ; 
of which nnmber, 695,667 are classed as Hin- 
doo B^caltuxal ; 241,180 as Hindoo non- 
agriouitnral ; 45,608 as Mohammedans and 
others, agricultuial ; and 82,252 as coming 
under the same general bead, but non-agricul- 
tural. The Mussnlmans are said to be de- 
scendants of the Patans or Afghans, who early 
in the last century establish^ themselves in 
the tract extending between Chide and the 
Punjab, and have been reputed to retain some 
of the sanguinary and turbulent spirit charac- 
teristic of their ancestors. Lord Valentia de- 
scribes the condition of society before the settle- 
ment of the district by the British authorities in 
gloomy terms ; — “The state of the country was 
then most wretched. Murders were so frequent 
at Furruckabad, that people dared not venture 
there after sunset, and the workmen who came 
out to the cantonments always retired to their 
own houses during daylight.” He adds, that 
seventy persons were in prison to be tried for 
murder. Tennant also, writing in 1798, com- 
plains hearing ol the numbers and murderous out- 
rages of the banditti of Furruckabad. Archer, 
writing thirty years later, and even after the 
establishment of British rule, says, “ Ko peasant 
thinks of living out of the villsge in a cottage 
by himsell : it would not be secure, and would 
certainly tempt to plunder and murder.” Hap- 
pily, a very Afferent state now prevails. The 
district is not only tranquil, but prosperous. 
The recent revenue settlement, eflfected for a 
terra of thirty years, — a period sufficient to| 
afford opportunity for agricultural enterprise, ! 
without surrendering in perpetuity the just 
rights and interests of government, — has been 
extended tq this district, in common with other 
portions of the North-Western Provinces. 
Under it, the rights of all parties being defined 
and secured, industry is sure of its reward, and 
consequently flourishes. Honest labour has 
superseded lawless lapine as an occupation ; , 
and person and property are alike safe. The 
minuter advantages of civilization are in course 
of introduction, and efforts have been made to 
communicate to every class some measure of; 
education. The progress of improvement is 
mainly attributable to the exertions of the late 
Mr. Thomason, while filling the office of lieu- 
tenant-governor of the North-West Provinces, , 
“To him,” says a late writer, ^'is due an im- 1 
proved executive administration, such as we 
have never had elsewhere in India.” The 
principal routes in the district are — 1. From 
west to east, from Agra to Mynpooree, whence 
one branch proceeds to Futteghur, and another 
(the grand trunk road fri)m Calcutta to Delhi) 
to Cawnpore. 2. From Allyghur to Futte- 
gbur, and thence to Cawnpore. 8. From 
south-west to north-east, from Etawah to 
Futteghur, and continued thence to Bareilly. 
The Eost-Indian Railway intersects the south- 
ern quarter of the district. The principal 
places are Furruckabad, Chubramow, Imrut- 
poor, Allygury, Kunnoj, Khudaganj, Nawab- 


gani, Jalalabad, which will be found noticed 
in their proper places. 

In the earlier part of the eighteenth oen- 
tnry, the Ruhilla Patans had established them- 
selves in the tract comprised in the present 
district. In 1749, Ahmed Shah, of Delhi, 
urged by his vizier, marched thither, and con- 
fis^ted the estates of the deceased ruler, who 
had just fallen in an unenccessful war with the 
Bobillas. The country, with the exception of 
a small portion allotted to the support of the 
family of the late prince, was bestowed on the 
vizier, from whom, however, it was wrested 
by Ahm^ Khan, brother of the former ruler, 
who forthwith proceeded to invade Oude. 
Expelled from that territory, though not with- 
out difficulty, Ahmed sought refuge in the 
hills, but on bis submission was restored to 
Furruckabad, with a revenue of sixteen lacs 
of rupees. After being occupied by various 
classes of adventurers, it appears, however, to 
have reverted to the vizier of Oude, who, in 
1801, transferred his claims to the East-India 
Company. In 1802 the Company assumed 
actual possession of Furruckabad, liquidating 
the claims of the tributary Patan nawaub by a 
fixed monthly stipend of 9,000 rupees, in 
addition to which, an annual sum of nearly 
180,000 rupees was bestowed in ^tensions and 
charitable allowances to his dejKindants. In 
1804, Holkar, at the head of a great body of 
cavalry, the number of w'hich has been estimated 
at 60,000, ravaged this tract, and, flying before 
the British army under Lord Lake, was sur- 
prised at the town of Furruckabad, and having 
lost 3,000 men, the remainder were so reduced 
by desertions and other causes, that not above 
half their number ever rejoined the standard 
of their leader : the loss of the British was 
only two dragoons killed, and about twenty 
wounded. In their march to overtake the 
enemy, and in the pursuit subsequent to the 
route, the British traversed a distance of above 
seventy miles in twenty-four hours. 

FURRUCKABAD, the principal place of 
the district of the same name, in the N.W. 
Provinces, is situate between two and three 
miles west of the right bank of the Ganges ; 
its Patan founders, from their exclusive addic- 
tion to military purfruits, attaching no value to 
the focilities afforded by the great river, navi- 
gable upwards for nearly two hundred miles, 
and down wards to the ocean. Furruckabad 
is rather a handsome town, and considered 
healthy, though many of the streets are shaded 
by trees, a circumstance usually considered to 
have in India a tendency to produce malaria. 
Its population is returned at 56,300 persons. 
The healthiness of the place may be owing, in 
a great degree, to its cleanlin^ a point more 
attended to here than in most Indian towns ; 
and the width of the streets and squares no 
doubt contributes towards this good end. The 
trade is considerable, and the baking business 
especially is extensive and important. The 
surronnaing oduntry being fertile and well oul- 
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tiTated, proviBioDs are abundant and excellent. 
In the town is a mud fort, built as a residence 
for the nawanb, on a considerable height, com- 
manding extensive riews of the Ganges and 
of the surrounding country. The commercial 
importance of this town was marked by its 
having a mint, the coinage of which circulated 
extensively, especially thronghout the Norths 
Western Provinces. The issue continued down 
to the year 1824, the value oi the Furruckabad 
rupee to the Sicca rupee as fifteen to 

sixteen. 'Hie British military cantonment of 
Futtygurh is three miles east of the town, and 
on the right bank of the Ganges. The eleva- 
tion of Furruckabad is probably about 570 feet 
above the sea. It lies twenty miles to the 
right of the great north-western route from 
Calcutta to Delhi, by the new line, and distant 
N,W. from the former 060 miles, 8.E. from the 
latter 160, N.W. from Lucknow 96, E. from 
Agra 90. Lat. 27° 24', long. 79° 40*. 

FURRUCKABAD. — A town in the British 
district of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 16 
miles S.W. of M^dah. Lat. 24° 49', long. 
88° 4'. 

FUREUCKNUGGUR. — A petty Maho- 
medan chieftainship, comprising a few villages, 
situate on the south-east corner of*tbe native 
state of Jhujhur, On acquiring supremacy in 
the Delhi territo^, the British government 
found Mozuffer Khan in possession of the 
jaghire, and his rights were respected in the 
subsequent grant of Jhujhur to the Buraitoh 
family. The chief bears the title of nawaub. 
Tlie centre of the estate is in lat. 28° 24', long. 
76“ 62'. Its area is about twenty-two square 
uiilea. The population, assuming the average 
of the adjacent territories, may be estimate 
at 4,400. The nawanb maintains a small mili- 
tary force of twenty-five infantry. 

FURUKNUGUR, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 1 4 miles N.E. of the former. It 
is situate on the right bank of the Hindan, 
here crossed by ford from two to two and a 
half feet deep, and in an open and partially- 
cultivated country, Lat. 28° 44', long. 77° 26'. 

FU'TEHGUNGE (WESTERN), in the 
British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Bareilly to Moradabad, and 12 miles N.W. of 
the former. It is a thriving and populous 
village, and has a bazar and market, and is 
abundantly supplied with water from wells. 
Here, in 1796, the Rohilla Patsns were de- 
feated by a British force under Sir Robert 
Abercrombie. Within view of the action were 
about thirty thousand native troops, in the 
service of tbe nawaub of Oude, ostensibly an 
ally of the East-India Company ; but they kept 
aloof until the British, after suffering very 
severely, totally routed their adversaries, when 
their treacherous auxiliaries rushed in and 
seized the greater part of the spoil. The 
cavalry oi the British army fled^on the first 


charge of the Patans, who, taking advantage 
of the opening thus made^ got into the rear, 
and cut to pieoes six companies of infiuitiy, bnt 
ultimately fell before the unshaken oonrago of 
the survivors. Ramsay, the oommander of the 
cavalry, who showed the example of flight, 
saved himself from the punishment due to his 
del^nenoy by taking refuge in Ameri<^ and 
ultimately was employed by Napoleon in his 
commissariat. The East-India Company raised 
a monument to those of their troops who fell 
in the action. It is of obelisk form, and 
stands on a small mound, the only elevation in 
this vast plain, on which point of vantage the 
enemies’ guns were ranged, and afterwards 
taken. 'Rie names of fourteen British officers 
are recorded on the ‘ storied stone ; ’ among 
whom were three commanding officers of regi- 
ments. Within a stone’s throw of this plain 
and simple monument, rises the carved and 
minarett^ tomb of two illnstrious Rohilla 
chiefe, who fell in the action." A collection of 
dwellings, the extension of the contiguous vil- 
lage of ^toura, and which were the immediate 
sceue of the conflict, has received the appella- 
tion of Futehgunje, or ** Victory Market." 
Lat. 28° 28', long. 79° 24'. 

FUTEHGUNJE (EASTERN), in the Bri- 
tish district of Bareilly, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from the town 
of Bareilly to Sbahjehanpoor, and 23 miles S.E. 
of the former. It is situate near the right bank 
of the river Bhagul, and close to a noble grove 
of mango-trees, covering between twenty and 
thirty acres, but is a poor, insignificant place, 
surrounded by a ruined mud wall, in which, 
however, are two handsome brick gateways. 
It has a small bazar, and is well supplied with 
excellent water, "rhe town was founded by 
Shujahuddawlat, the nawaub of Code, in com- 
memoration of a victory which, gained by the 
British army in 1774, gave him possession of a 
large portion of Robilcund. It is probable 
that the battle was not, however, fought on the 
site of the present Futehgunje, but at Tessu- 
nah, about four miles north-west of it, and 
marked as a battle-field, with crosaed swords, 
in Rennell’s Bengal Atlas. 'The engagement 
is sometimes called the battle of Cutterah or 
Kuttra, from a town three miles to the south- 
east of Futehgunje. 'The successive conflicts 
in an action so obstinately contested, probably 
took place in localities at a considerable dis- 
tance from each other. Hafiz Rah mat Khan, 
the Rohilla commander, was described to 
Heber “ as a noble old warrior, with a long 
grey beard, who led his cavahy on in a bril- 
liant style against the allied armies. When his 
nobles, at the head of their respective clans, 
either treacherous or timid, gave way, he re- 
mained alnaost alone on a rising ground in tha 
heat of the fire, conspicuous by his splendid 
dress and beautiful horse, waving his hand, and 
vainly endeavouring to bring hia army back tc 
another charge, till, seeing that all was lost, ho 
waved his hand once more, gave a shout, and 
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galloped on the Engluh h^onete. He fell, 
ehot throngh and throo^.” Colond Chjunpion, 
'who oomin&nded the JBritiah, had his oodj 
wrapped in shawls, ud sent with due honour 
to his relatives. Futehgimje is in lat. 23“ 4', 
long. 79“ 42'. 

FUTEHPOOB, in the British district of 
Furruokabad, lieut,*gov. of the N. W. Provin- 
ces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futehgurh, and 
25 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 27^ 5', long. 
79 " 58'. 

FUTEHPOOK, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Ghana river, 60 miles S.E. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 41', long. 72“ 10'. 

FTJTHABAD, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the perg^nnah of 
Futhabad, is situate on the right b^k of the 
Jumna. Lat. 27“ 2', long. 78° 22'. 

FUTHEPOOE SIKRI, in the British dis- 
trict of Agra, a town on the route from the 
city of Agra to Jeypore, and 23 miles W. of 
the former. The place in its present state is 
an expanse of ruins, inclosed by a high stone 
wall, about five miles in circuit, and having 
battlements and round towers. This space is 
divided by a hilly ridge of considerable eleva- 
tion, running nearly from south-west to north- 
east, and extending beyond the inclosnre five 
or six miles on ea^ side. The scene of deso- 
lation is the more awful, as Akbar commenced 
those structures as late as 1671 ; and the fury 
of victorio\is enemies, principally Mahrattas, 
has in the comparatively brief interval reduced 
them to their present shattered or prostrate 
state, 'The most striking object at present is 
the great mosque, still in tolerable repair. The 
aspect of the ^eat front is southwards, “ crown- 
ing the principal height, and overlooking the 
low country, the face of its walls terminating 
in a gigantic causeway, surmounted with domes 
and minarets. From a distant position, the 
effect of this enormous structure is to cause the 
bill on which it stands to dwindle into a mere 
hillock ; but when the traveller arrives at its 
base, and can estimate the magnitude of the 
building by that of the eminence on which it is 
exalted, his admiration is raised to wonder and 
awe at the startling height to which it rises.” 
The height of the gateway, from the pavement 
to the suminit of the interior outline, is 72 
feet, and to the exterior summit, 120. The 
gateway is reached by a flight of steps of 
almost unrivalled ma^ificence ; but these are 
becoming dilapidated, the periodical rains, 
which sweep down the slojje of the hill, aonn- 
ally loosening some and dislodging- others, so 
that, if requisite repairs be not attended to, in 
a few years the whole of this superb portal 
mast become a heap of shapeless mins. The 
interior, to which tuis noble entrance leads, is 
a quadrangle nearly 600 feet square, and all 
around which runs a very lofty and majestic 
cloister, into which opens a range of oelXs, 


intended probably as lodges for dervishes or 
for pilgrims. In this quadrangle, and to tlie 
left of the entrance, is a large mosque, ear- 
mounted by three fine domes of white marble, 
and opposite the enferanoe, the tomb of Shekh 
Selim Cheestee, a Mussulman ascetic, whose 
interoeasioD by prayer to heaven Akbar had 
implored, that the imperial couch might be 
blessed by the birth of a son. 'The prayer was 
considered to be answered by the timely birth 
of a prince, named Selim, in honour of the 
Shekh, and snbseqnently emperor of Hindos- 
tan, under the name of Jehangir. The outline 
of the tomb is a square of forty-six feet, 
the material white marble, elaborately carved 
with much taste, in a florid style. The saroo-' 
phagus containing the body is inclosed within 
a screen of marble, carved into lattice- work 
and inlaid with mother-of-pearl. Numbers of 
women repair to this place to pray at the tomb 
and implore the saint's intercession in their 
&vonr. There is also within the inclosure 
another tomb of elaborate workmanship, repre- 
sented to contain the remains of several mem- 
bers of Akbar’s family. To the westward of 
the great inclosnre are the massive ruins of the 
palace. The stables form a long and wide street, 
with a porjioo on each side fifteen feet deep, 
supported with carved stone pillars in fr^nt, 
and roofed with enormous slabs of stone, reach- 
ing from the colonnade to the walk The whole 
hiU on which the palace stands bears marks of 
terraces and gardens, to irrigate which an 
elaborate succession of wells, cistei-ns, and 
wheels, appears to have been contrived adjoin- 
ing the great mosgue. Numerous other great 
and remarkable ruins are eveirwhere scattered 
over the extensive inclosure of the ancient ram- 
parts of the town. A huge and massive gate- 
way is particularly worth notice, on account of 
two figures of astonishing elephants,” of the 
naturaJ size, carved in stone with admirable 
skill and truth. At no great distance is a 
tower, forty or fifty feet high, built, according 
to loc^ report, of elephants’ tusks, but actually 
of composition, moulded and enamelled into a 
resemblance of those natural substances. Out- 
side the town, and to the north of the hiUs on 
which it is built, is the ruined embankment, 
extending a circuit of twenty miles, and formed 
by Akbar to dam up the torrent Khari. A 
l^e was thus made, and on its margin was 
built an amphitheatre with high minarets. 
Abnlfazl continues ; '' The amphitheatre 
used for the game of chowgong ; and here 
also are exhibited the elephant-fights.” The 
wide extent inclosed by the ruined wall of this 
favourite city of the greatest of the monarchs 
of Hindostan is now overspread with “ mined 
houses and mosques, interspersed with fields 
cultivated with rice and mustard, and a few 
tamarind-trees.” The surrounding countiy is 
fine, and its character shows the good taste of 
Akbar, who chose it as the scene of his gor- 
geous seclasion. “ The scene [from the top of 
the ^reat gateway] is indeed a lovely one, ex- 
tending over an immense tract of country, the 
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horizon of which is on all sides thirty miles 
^tant from the beholder on a clear day, stioh 
as that which we enjoyed. The low line of 
hills upon which the place is built is seen 
creeping through the whole fiuje of the level 
country from east to west, crowned every here 
and there with ruined buildings, or a hill for- 
tress. Amon/^ these Bhurtpore is just visible. 
On the oppoeite side is the Jumna, winding 
through the distance, and leading the eye to 
the glittering, though far-off, towers and domes 
of Agra. The middle distance is richly wooded, 
and thickly spotted with ruins of every age, 
and in every style of design.” The town, 
though BO ruinous, has at present a good bazar, 
and is at all times abandantly supplied with 
good water from wells and tanks. Population 
5,949. Lat. 27* 6', long. 77'’ 44'. 

FUnCfKCHERRY, — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles N. of Chittagong. Lat. 22° 40', long. 
91* 54'. 


FUTI PANJAL, a mountain in Kashmir, 
is one of that range which bounds the valley to 
the southward. According to the estimate of 
Vigne, its height must exceed 12,000 feet, as 
its summit rises above the lake Kosah Nag, 
which has that elevation. Its name signifies 
the mountain of victory. Its culminating ridge 
in some measure resembles the arc of a circle, 
the extremities of which are east and west, and 
the northern or concave part directed towards 
Kashmir. Its total length is about forty miles. 
Lat. 33° 34', long, 74“ 40'. 

FUTTEABAD. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia, 1 34 miles 
N.W. from Hooeungabad, and 12 miles S.W, 
from Oojein. Lat. 23°, long. 75° 40'. 

FUTTEGHUR.— Afort built by the Sikhs, 
during the prevalence of their sway, to com- 
mand the eastern end of the Khyber Pass. It 
is situate a mile N.E. from Jamrood, and 
being close to the entrance of the pass, has 
great command over it. The defences consist 
of a square of 300 yards, protecting an octa- 
gonal fort, in the centre of which is a lofty 
mass of buildings commanding the surrounding 
country. The supply of water from the moun- 
tain-streams is liable to be cut off by the hostile 
Khyberees of the adjacent hills. In the hope 
of providing a remedy for this inconvenience, 
the Sikhs sunk a weU 200 feet deep, but 
without reaching water. Lat. 84* 2', long, 
71° 25'. 


FUTTEGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
native state of Kishengurh, 72 miles 8.W. 
from Jeypoor, and 35 miles S.E. from Ajmeer, 
Lat. 26^ 10', long. 75° Iff. 

rU'lTEHABAD, in the British district of 
Hurreeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
on the route from Hansee to Bhutneer, and 
40 miles N.W. of the former. Lat, 29“ 3ff, 
long. 75“ 25'. 

Futx'KHABAD, in the British district of | 
Hurriana* lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a town on the route from Hansee to the Pun- 
jab, 41 miles N.E. of the former. Lat, 29“ 29', 
long. 76“ 83'. 

I FUTTEH ally, in the Reeohna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
I left bank of the Chenaub river, 72 miles W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 44'. long. 
72“ 67'. 

FUITKHGURH, in the British district of 
Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bhawulpoor to Feroz- 
poor, 61 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 80“ 27', 
long. 78° 69'. 

FUTTEHJTJNG, in the Sinde SagurDooab- 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 24 
miles from the left t^k of the Indus, and 29 
miles S.E. of the town ol Attock. Lat. 83“ 86', 
long, 72° 39'. 

FUTTEHPOOR, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the oautonnient of 
Etawah to Calpee, and 33 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 30', long. 79“ 28'. 

FUTTEHPOOB. — A town in the British 
district of Myraunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
212 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 30', long. 
90° 58'. 

FUTTEHPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawuttee, a town held by a thakoor or 
baron of the country, whose annual income, 
according to Tod, is 64,000 rupees. The town 
is surrounded by a low weak rampart of stone, 
but the fort is rather strong, and has a roomy 
interior, defended by lofty ramparts, a feusse- 
braie, and a ditch of masonry. This waa a 
prosperous and important place during the life 
of Rao Raja Luchman Singh, who resided here ; 
but since his death it has been much deserted. 
Water is brackish and scarce, being drawn firom 
wells ninety feet de^. Distance W, from 
Delhi 145 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 90, B. 
from Bikaner 106. Lat. 27“ 58', long. 76“ 6'. 

FUTTEHPOOR. — ^A town in the territoiy 
of Oude, 27 mUes N.E. from Lucknow, and 
96 miles S.E. from Furruckabad. Lat. 27“ 8', 
long. 81° 18'. 

FUTTEHPOOR, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kerowly, 84 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, 
and 69 miles S.W, from Agra. Lat. 26 87'» 
long. 77“ 12'. 

FU'TTEHPOOR, under the lieut.-gov, of 
the N.W. Provinces, a British district named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the Ganges, which divides it from 
the kingdom of Oude ; on the east by the 
British district of Allahabad ; on the Bontb- 
west by the Jumna, dividing it from the Bri- 
tish distriota Humeerpore and Banda ; and oa 
the north-west by the British district of Cawnp 
pore. It lies between lat. 26“ 26' — 26“ Iff, 
long. 80° 12' — 81“ 23', and has an area of 1,683 
square miles. The whole district is oomprised 
within the tract called the Doab, and the two 
rivers the Ganges and the Jumiu^ whiok 
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bound it on two siden, ftflbrd extenrive neani taining npwaida of 10,000 ; making a total of 
of inland narigation. The Rind or Umind, a of 1,897. The principal towua — Fnttebpore, 
amall river, pMses into thii district from that Korah, Kadjooa or Cujwa, Ha^ng, and 
of Cawnpore, over the north-weetern boundary, Hoswa — are noticed under their resp^ive 
and, flowing by the town of Korah, holds a names in the alphabetical arrangement. The 
course nearly southerly for thirty miles, finally great trunk road from Calcutta to Delhi and 
blling into the Jumna on the left aide. The the northern Doab, by Allahabad, proceeds 
Etawah branch of the Ganges Canal will also through this district, in a direction fiom south* 
.pass over the north-western TOundary into this east to north-west, passing through the town 
district, from that of Cawnpore, and, holding a of Futtebpore. From this last town a route 
south-easterly course for alout fifteen miles, proceeds south-westward by Chillatara Ghsut 
will join the Jumna about twenty miles below to Banda; another westward to Calpee. The 
the town of Humeerpore. route from Cawnpore to Banda by Chillatara 

The climate can difier little from that of Ghat passes through the north-western part of 
• southern Oude, situate on the other aide of the district in a direction from north to south, 
the Ganges, and at the same elevation. Ac- The district is also traversed by the £aat^ 
cording to Butter, the climate of that country Indian Railway. 

is cbaji^terized by great dryness, and wide The tract in which this district is comprised, 
range of variation in the thermometer, which was conquered, in 1194, by the Afghan Mus- 
Bometimes rises to 112", at others falls to 28° ; sulmans, under Shahabuddiu Muhammad, 
the mean daily range being about 30°, and the ruler of Ghuznee. These invaders so well 
mean temperature 74", Heber states, that in ertablished their jwwer in this quarter, that 
1824, the year in which he passed through this they were able to offer .an obstinate resistance 
district, no rain had fallen as late as the begin- to Baber, whose son Humayon they expelled, 
ning of October. The statement is, however, under the conduct of Sher Shah, After Ak- 
roade on report, and not on personal observa- bar removed the seat of government to Agra, 
tion. As the physical circumstances of the the adjacent part of the Doab became of great 
district are so nearly similar to those of south- political importance, and in 1659, Aurungzebe 
em Oude, the reader may refer to the article and his brother Shuja met in conflict for sove- 
on that country for further information. The reignty and life at Kudjooa or Cujwa, twenty 
soil is fertile, and in seasons not afflicted by miles north-west of the town of Futtehpore. 
drought, well repays the tiller’s care. Von After a sharp action, Shuja was routed, with 
Orlich, whose journey took place in the begin- the loss of 114 pieces of cannon, and the entire 
ning of March, observes, “Its peculiar fresh- dispersion of his army. By treaty dated 16th 
ness in this dry season was very remarkable. August, 1765, between the East-India Com- 
It is a boundless garden, in which sugarcane, pany and Shuja ud Dowlah, the nawaub of 
indigo, cotton, poppy, wheat, barley, and many Oude, this part of the Doab was assigned to 
vegetables flourish Beautiful groves of man- the emperor of Delhi, the fourth article pro- 
goes, tamarinds, and bananas overshadow the viding, that “the king, Shah AUum, ^all 
village pagodas, mosques, and tanks, and give remain in full possession of Cora, and such 
an ever-varying beauty to the landscape, which part of the province of Allahabad as he now 
is animated by pilgrims, peasantry, travellers possesses, which are ceded to his majesty as a 
on foot and horseback, heavily-laden carts, and royal demesne for the support of bis dignity 
camels. Altogether, this district presents one and expenses.” Shah Allura having in 1772 
of the most original and picturesque scenes of given up to the Mahrattas bis claims on these 
Indian life.” It may be inferr^ that this provinces, that step was regarded by the 
of India has been much benefited by British authorities as amonniing to a for- 
British rule, as Tennant, who travelled feiture, and they a^eed by treaty of the Ist 
through it in 1798, describes it as then a May, 1775, that this tract should remain in 
melancholy waste, though exhibiting in its the possession of the nawaub of Oude, in as 
ruined towns, tanks, seraes, and other scat- full a manner as the rest of his dominions, 
tered ^orks of utility, memorials of former Finally, by treaty of the 10th November, 
prospenty. Under the existing revenue set- 1801, the nawaub re-conveyed it to the Com- 
tlement of the North-Western Provinces, the pany, in commutation of the subsidy which he 
government demand on the lands of this dls- had stipulated to pay for the defence of his 
trict has been fixed for a term of years, and is territory, 
not liable to be increased until the year 1870. 

The population is officially returned at 679,787, FUTTEHPORE. — The principal place oi 
of which number the Hindoos form by far the the district of the same name, a town on the 
larger proportion ; viz., 364,159 agricultural, route fi^)m Allahabad to Cawnpore, 70 miles 
and 248,278 non-agricultural ; while the Mus- N. W. of the former, and 50 S.E. of the latter, 
tulmans amount only to 28,006 agricultural, It has a spacious serae or lodge for travellers, 
and 39,344 non-agiicultural. The numben of built of brick, which Heber describes as a 
towns containing less than 1,000 inhabitants, “large court, with two gateways opposite to 
is 1,247 ; those containing more than 1,000 each other, surmounted by towers not unlike 
And less than 5,000, are 145 ; four towns con- those of a collie, with a cloister or veranda 
tain more than 5,000; and there is one oon- allround, nused about a foot from the ground, 
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with ft pnoka (baked brick) fioor, and having 
little fireplaoed contrived against the wall, 
just larm enongh to hold the earthen pitchers 
in which all tiie cookery of the country is 
carried on ; and behind this a range of bdulU 
and dark aptartinents, a step lower than the 
veranda.” Contiguous to the serae is a well' 
supplied bazar. Futtehpore is a large and 
thriving town, with a population of 20,864 
persons. It has some good houses, and a 
small but very elegant mosque, built by the 
nephew of Almas Ali Khan, a eunuch, the 
minister of the nawauh of Dude, farmer of 
the revenues of the Southern Doab, and '^of 
nearly half of the province of Dude" at the 
close of the last century and commencement 
of the present. The environs are crowded 
with burial-places. Tieffenthaler, writing a 
century ago, describes it as having a long 
street, and formerly populous, but at that time 
much decayed. At its north-east side was a 
mud fort, of quadrangular outline, with a 
round tower at each corner. In the Ayeen 
Akbery, its revenue is stated to be 72,317 
Topees. Here is the chief seat of the civil estab- 
lishment of the district, consisting of a judge, 
collector, deputy-collector, and other function- 
aries. In the military distribution, Futteh- 
pore is within the Benares division, and a 
detachment of infantry is usually stationed 
here. The Arabic word fath, forming part of 
the name, shows that it must have been given 
subsequently to the overthrow of the Hindoos 
by the Afigan Mussulmans, under Shahabud- 
din, in the year 1194. The place was certainly 
in existence previously to the invasion of this 
region by Baber, as it is mentioned by him. 
Supplies and water may be had here in ^eat 
abundance, and the road in this part of the 
route is good. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 
571 miles, and from Allahabad 76 ; S. E. from 
Cawnpore 48, from Delhi 267. Lat. 26“ 67', 
long. 80° 64'. 

FUTTIHPOOR, in the Baree Dooab division 
oi the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Ravee river, 92 miles S.W, of the town 
of Ferozepoor. Lat. 30“ 60', long. 73“ 6'. 

FUTTOOHA, or FUTWA, in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
at the confluence of the Poonpoon with the 
Ganges, and on the right bank of each river. 
The Poonpoon is here crossed by “ a very long 
and handsome bridge.” It is on the route 
from Berhampoor to Dinapoor, 272 miles 
N.W. oi former, 21 E. of latter. It has a 
large bazar, and contains 2,000 bouses, with 
a population estimated at 12,000. The G^ges 
here is considered especially saored, and at 
certain times of the year vast multitndes 
assemble and bathe here. Futwa is 10 miles 
S.E. of Patna, 21 S.E. of Dinapore ; from 
Calcutta N.W., by Berbampore, 890. Lat. 
25" 30', long. 86“ 22'. 

FUTTUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Furmokabad, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the can- 


tonment of AUyghur to tliat of Futtebgurh, 
and 20 miles N.W. of the latter. IjmL 
27“ 26', long. 79“ 24'. 

FUTTYGUNGE, in the territory of Oud^ 
a town on the route by Nanamow ghat or 
feny from Etawah to Lucknow, eight miles 
W, of the latter. It has a bazar, and is sup- 
plied with water from wells. Lord Valentia, 
who passed through this place in 1803, de- 
scribes it as tolerably populous, and consisting 
of a street, inclosed by a wall of trifling height, 
and having at each end a gateway, the gates 
of which were broken. It was built by Shuja 
ud dftulah, nawauh vizier of Oude, in oorarae- 
moration of a victory gained over the Robillas ; 
and hence the name. Itat 26° 48', long. 
80“ 49'. 

FUTTYGURH, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a military cantonment on the left bank 
of the Ganges, crossed here by ferry, and three 
miles E. of the city of Furruckabad. Tieffen- 
thaler describes it as oousisting, in his time, 
about a century ago, of two parts. It is now 
of somewhat less importance than daring the 
period from the first establishment of the 
cantonment, in 1777, to the beginning of the 
present century, when the dubious political 
relations of the East-India Company with the 
state of Oude, and the proximity of theMah- 
ratta power under Perron, required consider- 
able military resources to be promptly available 
in this part of India. It is a favourite station 
with the military, being healthful, and abund- 
antly supplied with a varie^ of excellent pro- 
visions at a cheap rate. 'The consequence of 
this station is likely to be increased on the 
completion of the projected branch of the 
Ganges Canal, which, issuing from the main 
channel on the left side, a little north of 
Meerut, is continued for the distance of 170 
miles to Futtyghur. There is a church at 
this place. Holcar, in the course of his incur- 
sion into the Dooab in 1804, attacked the 
town, burned the cavalry stables and the 
officers’ bungalows, and was proceeding to 
attack the defences, when the arrival of the 
British, and his consequent defeat, drove him 
into precipitate flight. The cantonment is 
26 miles to the K of the great route from 
Calcutta to Delhi, and 703 miles N.W. of the 
former, 184 S.E. of the latter. Elevation 
above the sea 650 feet. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
79“ 41'. 

FUTTYPOOR, in the British temtoiy of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town 20 miles S. of the south or 
left bank of the river Nerbudda, and on the 
Unjon, a small stream tributary to that river. 
Its site is picturesque, among the low hills 
forming the southern bounda^ of the valley 
of the Nerbudda, and it is a place of some 
importance, as three petty Gond nyas or chiefs 
reside there. Distant from Saugor canton- 
ment 80 miles, Lat 22“ 88', long. 78“ 88'. 
FUTWA.— See Futtooha. 
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FYZABAD, in the British disiriot of Saha- 
ninpoor, Heut.-gov. of the N.W, ProvinceB, a 
in lat. 80" 19', long. 77 ° 88'. 
FYZABAD, called also BANGLA, in the 
district, of Pachamrat, territoi^ of Oude, a 
town on the right bank of the Gho^bra, here a 
great and navigable river, expanding in some 
places in the rainy season to the breadth of a 
mile and a half, and crossed at the Bai ghat by 
ferry. Fyzabad, and the ruins of the ancient 
Ayoriha or Onde, adjoining it on the south- 
east, extend ten miles along the right bank of 
the river, and for a distance of two miles from 
it. 8aadat Ali Khan, first nawaub vazir of 
Oude, and who may be considered the founder 
of this town, about the year 1730 built here a 
palace, and sidjoining to it laid out a handsome 
garden, in the Persian style. It was further 
embellished by his Buccessors Sefdar Jang and 
Shujah ud daulah with various buildings and 
pleanure-grounda. The latter enlarg^ the 
market-place, strengthened the fort with a 
wall, a ditch, and round towers, and collected 
BO great a population, that it became a great 
city. Subsequently, however, on his acquisi- 
tion of a large part of Rohilcund, he removed 
the seat of government to Lucknow. This 
took place in 1775, and since that time 
Fyzab^ has much decayed, the present popu- 
lation consisting almost exclusively of the 
lower and more indigent classes, the leading 
men, merchants, bankers, and others, having 
transferred their residence to Lucknow. 'The 
tide of emigration, which is represented as 
constantly increasing, is accelerate by the ex- 
actions practised on the inhabitants. Every- 
thing brought into the town is heavily taxed. 
The chief manufactures at present are cloth, 
metal vessels, and arms. The population is 
estimated by Butter at 100,000, but is fast 
diminishing, from the numbers of those who 
seek an asylum from oppression, in the Com- 
pany’s territories, or wherever else peace and 
security may be enjoyed. The militaiy route 
from Goruckpore cantonment to that of Luck- 
now passes through this place, crossing the 
river Gogra by ferry at the Eai ghat, where 
are usually many boats. To the west of the 
town is an encamping-gronud. Distant E, 
from Lucknow 89 miles, N, from Allahabad 
95. Lat. 26" 47', long. 82° 10'. 

FYZEPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay. 
Some very elegant and expensive houses, 
belonging to native bankers and cotton- 
merchants, have of late years been built in 
this town. Lat. 21" 11', long. 76" 68'. 

0 . 

X 

GADHWALA, in the Bajpoot state of 
Bikaner, a village on the route from Ratun- 

rh to the town of Bikaner, and nine miles 
of the latter. It contains forty housee, 
supplied with very good water from a well 
270 feet deep. Lat. 27° 67', long. 78" 80'. 


GAIGHAT, in the British district of Qoruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a petty 
market-town on the small river Mananra, on 
the route from the cantonment of Gkiruckpoor 
to that of Sultanpoor, in Oude, 49 miles S, W. 
of the former, 61 N.E. of the latter. The 
number of its bouses is stated by Buchanan at 
115, which, allowing six persons to each house, 
would give a population of 690. Lat 26" 36', 
long. 82" 47'. 

GALA on, or GOLAUTTI, in the British 
district of Boolundshnbnr, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
AUyghur to the town of Meerut, and 29 miles 
S. of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 28° 35', 
long. 77° 61'. 

GALKOT. — ^A town in the native slate of 
Nepal, on the left bank of a bi'ancb of the 
Gunduck river, and 142 miles N.W. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 18', long. 83° 7'. 

GALNA. — See Jalna. 

GANDARACOTTAH. — A town in the 
British district of Tanjore, presidency of 
Madras, 195 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 
10° 86', long, 79° 6', 

GANDAREE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 78 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 180 miles S.E. from Jaulnah. 
Lat, 18" 24', long. 78" 10'. 

GANEROW. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Godwar, 108 miles S.W. from Nusserabad, 
and 78 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor. Liat. 
25" 16', long. 73° 36'. 

GANESPOOR, in the British district of 
Gomckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the river Koyane. According 
to Buchanan, it contains 200 houses, and con- 
sequently, allowing six persons to each, a 
population of 1,200. Part is surrounded by a 
rampart of earth. Distant W. from Goruck- 
poor cantonment 38 miles. Lat. 26" 48', long. 
82" 48'. 

GANGAMEIK. — A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left bank of the Arracan river, 
Lat. 20° 21', long. 93" 6'. 

GANGAROWL, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 20 miles S.E, of the cantonment of Ally- 
gurh. Lat, 27° 4T, long. 78" 18', 

GANGES. — A celebrated river of India, and 
of which the Bhageerettee is generally and 
popularly regarded as the remote feeder. The 
distinction of originating the great mass of 
waters subsequently termed the Gauges was 
some years since proposed to be accorded to 
the Jahnuvi, a stream which joins the Bhagee- 
Irettee in lat. 81° 2', long. 78" 66'. It was 
then believed that the J^nuvi took its rise 
from the north of the culminating range of the 
Himalayas, within the limits of Chinese autho- 
rity. 'XTiis supposition turns out, however, 
to be erroneous. It has been since ascertained 
that the remotest source of the Jahnuvi is situ- 
ate in British territory, on the sonthem base 
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of the before^ratioDed nhge ; iir refer- 
ence to this discovery, C»ptiun ^rsohey, to 
whom its merit is dae, contends that the 
Ganges shonld be considered to originate in 
the most distant tribntaiy of the Alnknunda 
(a feeder of the Ganges having a lar^r volume 
of water than the Bhageeretteel. But as the 
distance between the asoertainea source of the 
most remote tributaiy of the Bhageerettee 
and the point of confluence of the latter river 
with the Aluknunda is still believed to be 
fully equal to the distance between the source 
of the Doulee, to which the Alnknunda owes 
its commencement, and the same point of con- 
fluence, there seems no reason for depriving 
the sacred stream of the Hindoos of its ancient 
title ; and it is therefore proposed in this 
article to regard the Bhageerett^ as the true 
Ganges. The Bhageerettee first comes to light 
near Gangotri, in the territory of Gurwhal, in 
lat. 80° 54', long. 79“ 7', issuing from under a 
very low arch, at the base of a great snow-bed, 
estimated to be 300 feet thick, which lies be- 
tween the lofty mountains termed St. Patrick, 
St." George, and the Pyramid, the two higher 
having elevations above the sea, respectively, 
of 22,798 and 22,654 feet, and the other, on 
the opposite side, having an elevation of 
21,879. “ From the brow of this curious wall 

of snow, and immediately above the outlet of 
the stream, large and hoary icicles depend. 
They are formed by the freezing of the melted 
snow-water at the top of the bed ; for in the 
middle of the day the sun is powerful, and 
the water produced by its action falls over 
this place in cascade, but is frozen at night.” 
As in Brahmiuical mythology, the Ganges 
is said to flow from the head of* Maha- 
deva or Siva, a Hindoo who attended the 
English party by whom this place was explored, 
expressed his belief that these icicles must be 
the hair of the deity. On the Slst May the 
mean breadth of the stream was found to be 
twenty-seven feet ; the mean depth was esti- 
mated at fifteen inches. From this spot, 
which has an elevation of 13,800 feet, the 
stream holds a direction north-west for ten 
miles to Gangotri, where the mean breadth, 
on the 26th May, was found to be forty- three 
feet, the depth eighteen inches, and the current 
very rapid. On the 2nd June the stream was 
ascertained to be two feet deep, and wider 
than previously observed. The elevation of 
Gangotri is 10,800 feet, and the average de- 
scent of the river thereto, from the place where 
it emerges from the snow-bed, is 350 feet per 
mile. From Gangotri the Bhageerettee holds 
a course nearly north-west to Bhairogati, in 
lat. 31“ 2', long. 78“ 64', the point of con- 
fluence with the Jahnuvi, holding its steep and 
foaming course from the north-east. 'The 
latter is considerably the larger river. The 
distance is seven miles from Gangotri to Bhairo- 
gati ; and as this latter place h^ an elevation 
of 8,611 feet, the average descent of the river 
in this part of its course is 256 per mile. The 
united stream holds a course first westerly, 


and then §outh-we«teriy, for thirteen miles, as 
fisr as ^khee, in lat. 80“ 69', long. 78° 46', 
where it may be said to "break i^vugh the 
Him a la ya P^per.” The elevation of the 
waterway is here 7,608 feet, and oonsequenOy, 
the deeoent of the stream from the confluence 
is on an average seventy feet per mile. From 
Sookbee the river hoi^ a very sinuous but 
generally a south-westerly course for about 
thirty-six miles, to Utal, in lat. 30“ 43', long. 
78“ 26', where it turns nearly southward for 
about fifteen miles more to Surota, in lat. 
30“ S3', long. 78“ 24'. It thenoe takes a direc- 
tion south-east, and, at a distance of nine 
I miles, in lat. 80“ 28', long. 78“ 29', receives, on 
the left side, the Julkar, a considerable torrent 
flowing from the north-east ; and eight miles 
I lower down, on the same side, at Teeree, in 
lat. 30“ 23', long. 78“ 81', the Bhillung, another 
I tributary of considerable size, also flowing from 
the north-east. 'The elevation of the water- 
j way at this confluence is 2,278 feet, aud the 
I average descent of the river from Sookbee 
thereto is seventy-eight feet per mile. Con- 
tinuing to flow south-east for twenty-two miles, 
it is, at Deoprsg, in lat. 30“ 8', long. 78“ 39', 
join^ on the left side by the Aluknuodi^ a 
large stream formed by the union of the Visb- 
' noo and the Doulee. The Aluknunda is a 
larger river than that whose volume it contri- 
butes to swell, bearing to it the proportion of 
three to two, 'Tlie elevation at the point of 
this confluence is 1,953 feet ; and conse- 
quently the average descent of the river 
from Teeree to it is fifteen feet in the mile. 
From Deoprag, the united stream, now called 
the Ganges, flows southwards eight miles, to 
Kougaon, in lat. 30“ 3', long. 78“ 38', where, 
on the left side, it receives the Nyar, a con- 
siderable stream flowing from the south-east. 
From this confluence the river holds a course 
very sinuous, but generally westerly, for 
twenty-four miles, to Bikkee Kasee, in lat. 
30“ 6', long. 78“ 23', where it touches upon the 
Debra Dhoon. Bikkee Kasee having an 
elevation of 1,377 feet, the fell of the river to 
that place from Deoprag is on an average 
eighteen feet per mile. In its passage between 
the Dehra Dhoon and the province of Kumaon, 
it receives, opposite the village of Kankur, in 
lat. 30“ 2', long. 78° 19', on the right bank, 
the Sooawa, a considerable stream, draining the 
valley, down which it flows in a south-easterly, 
direction. This is the only stream of impor- 
tance which fells into the Ganges on the right 
side, from the confluence of the Jahnuvi to this 
part of its course, though it receives numerous 
small torrents on that side. Its descent by 
the Dehra Dhoon is rather rapid to Hurdwar, 
in lat. 29“ 57', long. 78“ 14', a. distance from 
Bikkee Kasee of fifteen miles, in a south -west- 
erly flirection. The elevation of Hurdwwr is 
1,024 feet ; consequently, the average descent 
of the river in passing the Dhera Dhoon is 
twenty -three feet per mile. The volume of 
water discharged at Hurdwar when the river 
is lowest is estimated at 7,000 cubic feet per 
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•eoofnd ; being equal to oi^ a email pari of ralne ; while, in the dry leason, it waa found 
thealle^ Tolume of the Dihong orSMpoo, that near Kutchwa, tbrrty-fiTe miles above 
the prinon^ feeder of the Brahmapootra. Benares, a ehoal extends completely aoroea 
From fiurdwar the general course of the the river, having only two feet six inches water 
Ganges is nearly south for about ISO miles, as on its lowest part ; so that all craft having a 
hu* as Anopshuhnr, in the British district of draught exceeding two feet, grounded in at> 
Bolundshuhur, in lat. 28” 81', long. 78” 20', tempting to pass ; and it is obvious, that at 
where it turns to the south-east, ana 109 miles this spot the river must be then fordable, 
lower down, in lat. 27" 7', long, 80“ S', receives Eight^n miles below the junction of theGrogra, 
on the left side the Bamgunga, a considerable opposite to the town of Cberand, in lat. 2S" Sd', 
river flowing from the north-west, E^ht long. 84" 68', it on the ri^fht side receives the 
miles lower down, it on the right side receives Sone, a large river flowing from the south- 
the Eallee Nuddee, flowing likewise from the west ; and after this addition, its channel, 
north-west ; and twenty miles beyond, the when clear of islands, is generally about a mile 
Eesun Nuddee. One nundred and seventy wide ; but in spring by far the greater part 
miles lower down, at Allahabad, in lat. 26" 26 , is a mere dry sand, covered with clouds of dus^ 
long. 81" 46', it is joined, also on the right which render all objects at any distance invl- 
side, W the Jumna, from the north-west, sible ; so that, travelling on its channel, one 
From Hurdwar to Cawnpore, the distance is might imagine himself in the midst of a fright- 
about S48 miles : as the descent of the river fril desert.'* At Hajeepoor, on the left side, 
from the former to the latter place is about twenty miles below the confluence of the Sone, 
646 feet, the average fall of the river in this the Ganges receives the Gunduck, a large 
part of its course is about one foot ten inches river from the north-west, and continues to 
per mile ; and as there does not appear to he flow eastward for 160 miles, to Kuttree, in lat. 
any marked difference in the decUvity of its 25" 20', long. 87" 17', where, on the left side, 
channel between Cawnpore and Allahabad, it receives the Coosy, also a large river flowing 
the some average descent of the waterway from the north, having in its course between 
may with probability be assumed for the whole the junctions of these two great rivers received 
distance from Hurd war to Allababad. Through- right and left several streams of less importance, 
out the whole of its course above AUahab^, Below the confluence, for thirty-five miles, to 
the Ganges is "a stream of shoals and rapids.” Sikreegali, situate in lat. 25" 10', long. 87° 4S', 
There are fords across it ; as at Sakertal, in lat. namerons tributaries from the north pour their 
29“ 29', long. 78" 4'; at Ahar, seven miles waters into the Ganges; yet such is the enor- 
ahove Anopshuhur ; at Kumuroodeennuggur, mous loss by evaporation, that, two miles 
in lat. 28“ 66', long. 78° 11' ; in the vicinity of below the above-mentioned place, the river, 
Hurdwar ; and without doubt in other places though a mile wide, haa only five feet of water 
at times, when the water is very low. It is, where deepest, with a current of only a mile 
however, navigable for river craft as far as and a quarter per hour ; and so shallow in 
Hurdwar: steamers conveying passengers and sevetal places is the stream, that craft should 
treasure, ply ns far as Ghurmukteesur, 393 have a “draught little exceeding eighteen 
miles above Allahabad ; and as far as Cawn- inches, to navigate safely and beneficifUly be- 
pore, 140 miles above Allahabad, the naviga- tween Calcutta and Allahabad.” At Sikree- 
tion is plied with much activity, the reach of gali the river turns south-east, a direction 
the river at that military station having the which the main stream continues to hold for 
appearance of a port on a small scale. From the remainder of its course ; but sixty miles 
AUababad, the stream meanders in a direction below Sikreegali, and opposite the town of 
generally easterly for 270 miles, to Manjhee, Seebgunge, in lat. 24" 44', long. 87" 69', the 
near which, in lat. 25" 46', long. 84" 40’, it is Bbagaratbi, a great watercourse, parts on the 
joined on the left side by the Gogm. Between right side from the main stream ; and seventy 
Allahabad and Manjhee, it on the left side miles lower down, the Jellingbee, another 
receives the Qoomtee, and on the right, the watercourse, also of considerable dimensions. 
Tons and Kurumnassa ; besides many smaller diverges on the same side, at the town of 
streams right and left. The average breadth Jellingbee, in lat. 24" 9', long. 88" 40'. The 
in this part during the diy season is from Bhagarathi proceeding southward for 120 
1,200 to 1,600 feet. At Benares, at that season, miles, is then rejoined b^ the Jellingbee, after 
a section of the river is set down as having a a course of about the like distance, aud the 
breadth of 1,400 feet, and an average depth of united stream, called the Hoogly, continuing 
thirtyrfive feet ; and the discharge was eeti- to bold the same direction for forty-eight miles, 
matM at 19,000 cubic feet per eeoond. During becomes navigable for vessels of considerable 
the periodical, rains, the breadth of the river burthen at Chandemagore, in lat. 22" 60', long, 
at the same spot is 3,000 feet, and, rising forty- 88" 24', at the distance of 116 miles from the 
three feet, its aven^ depth is about fif^-eight sea, into which it Bills about Ut. 21" 40', long, 
feat. The mean disebar^ at Benares through- 88° ; its estuary being considered by the Brah- 
out the year is estimated at 260,000 cubic feet minists the termination of ^tbe sacred stream, 
per second. The depth of the channel is, which, rising near Gangotn, and issuing from 
however, subject to great in^uality, in many the mountains at Hurdwar, flows by the holy 
places exceeding fifty feet during the periodical city of Benares. Its total length oi course, 
• ' 820 
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from the Boorce of the Jahouvi to its fall into 
the Bay of Bengal at Saugor, is about 1,614 
miles, viz. : — 

MUes. 

From the source of the Jahnuvl to the Junc- 
tion of the Aluknuuda and Bhagerettee 


rivers 133 

Thence to Hurdwar 47 

„ Ahababad 488 

,, Seebgiuige (origin of the Bhagi- 

rathi) 5fi3 

,, Junction of Bha^irothl with Jcl- 

linghee 120 

„ Chandemagore 48 

„ The Sea 115 


1,514 

Below the divergence of the Bhagimthi and 
the Jellinghee, the main stream is called tlie 
Podda or Ganges ; and from that point the 
joint delta of tne Ganges and Brahmaputra 
may be considered to commence. The Podda 
or Ganges, flowing south-east, receives some 
considerable streams on the left side ; and on 
the right, besides the Jellinghee, it throws off, 
five miles lower down, the Martabhanga ; forty 
miles below this latter divergence, the Gorae ; 
and forty miles still further, the Chundui. At 
the distance of thirty miles lower down, it is 
joined on the left side, at Juffergunge, in lat. 
28” 52', long. 89" 45', by an offset of the 
Konaie or Jabuna, a vast river, the principal 
channel of the Brahmapootra, and here much 
larger than the Podda or Ganges. The united 
stream takes a course soutli-eaat for sixty miles, 
when it throws off the Kirtynassa, and sixty- 
five miles below that divergence, it joins the 
Meghna, after which, flowing southwards for 
thirty -five miles, it is finally discharged into 
the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 22" 15', long. 90" 43'; 
its total length of course, from the issue be- 
neath the snow at Gangotri, being 1,567 miles, 
or from the source of the Jahnuvl, 1,670 miles. 
In continuatiou of what has been already 
stated as to the slope of the river down to 
Allahabad, it may be mentioned that Prinsep 
estimated the fall, in a distance of 139 miles 


communication by water between the Hoogly 
below Calcutta and the Ganges above the 
Delta, is maintained by a oirouitoos oonrse 
called the Soonderbund Passage, opening into 
the Chundna. In the Podda or Ganges the 
tide is felt as fiir as Juffergunge, 160 miles 
from the sea, and in the Hoogly to a distanoe 
of about 150 miles from the sea. Besides the 
principal channels, — the Hoogly, the Podda, 
and the Chundna, numerous streams of less 
importance, parting from the main ones, find 
their way to the Bay of Bengal through the 
Soonderbunds, a wonderful maze of sea-islanda, 
separated by numerous channels holding every 
direction, but principally from north to south. 
There are upwards of twenty of the estuaries 
of those channels opening into the bead of the 
bay. The water of the Ganges begins to rise 
towards the end of May, ana is usually at its 
maximum in September. The following table, 
drawn up by Captain Thomas Prinsep, illus- 
trates the rise of the water in the river at 
various places : — 

Greatest known Rise in low 
Annual Rise. Seasons. 

Ft. In. Ft. In. 

At Allahabad 45 6 *9 0 

Benares 45 0 34 0 

Col^oiii: 29 d 28 3 

Jellini^hee 26 0 ir, 6 

Ditto by observations 
quoted by RorrncU . . 32 0 

Commercolly & Custec 
(not quite certain) . . 32 6 33 0 

Agurdeep 9 23 0 

Calcutta (Independent 

of tide) 70 67 

Dacca, according to 

RenncU 14 0 

Kennell is of opinion that the rising of the 
water of the Ganges is not in any considerable 
degree caused by the melting of the snows of 
the Himalayas, but results principally from the 
fall of rain in the less-elevated mountains and 
over the plain. “ By the latter end of July all 
the lower pwirts of Bengal contiguous to the 
Ganges and Burhampooter are overflowed, and 
form an inundation of more than 100 miles in 


(measured along the continuous course of the width, nothing appearing but villages and 
rtream), from that city to Benares, at six trees.” Embarkations of every kind traverse 
inches per mile ; from Benares to Colgong, the inundation ; those bound upwards availing 
being 326 miles, at five inches ; from Colgong themselves of a direct course and still water, 
to J elUnghee, being ] 67 miles, at four in^es ; at a season when every stream rushes like a 
from Jellinghee to Calcutta, being 170 miles, torrent. Husbandry and grazing are both 
also at four inches ; from Calcutta to the sea, suspended, and the peasant traverses in his 
about 100 miles, at one or two inches, accord- boat those fields which in another season be 
ing as the water may be at its highest or low- was wont to plough, happy that the elevated 
est state. Access at all seasons for any con- site ot the river-banks places the herbage they 
siderable craft from the sea to that part of the contain within his reach, otherwise his cattle 
Ganges above the Delta can be attained only must perish.” Many extensive tracts are 
through the continuous channel of the Meghna guarded from being inundated by the river by 
and Podda or through the Chundna, which, means of dams, m^e at an enormous expense, 
diverging from the Podda or Ganges on the and having collectively a length of above 1,000 
right side, in lat. 23" 65', long. 89“ 6', takes a miles. With respect to the general breadth of 
direction southwards, and falls into the Bay of the 'Jlarges, Prinsep states it to be “very un- 
Bengal by the Hooringottah estuary. During equal, but may be reckoned to average a mile 
the dry season, neither the Bhagirathi nor the in the d^ season on its whole oourse through 
Jellinghee, forming by their junction the the plains, and two miles in the freshes.” 
Hoogly, is navigable for craft drawing above According to Burnes, the average discharge of 
eighteen inches water ; and at that period the the Indus is four times that of the Ganges 
2 T '321 
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during the dr^ seAsoD. Lika other rivers sub- 
ject to periodical inundations, the water of the 
Oangee oarriee down earth in a state of bus* 
pennon. The amount of solid matter in bulk 
in proportion to the quantity of water, is, ac- 
cording to laborious observations and c^cu- , 
lationa made by the Rev. R. Everest, as 
follows : — During the rainy season gbth part, 
or about two cubic inches in a cubic foot; 
during the winter five months, 
during the rest of the year, ly^th part ; and 
following out his data, this writer concludes the 
total annual dischai^ of earthy matter to be 
6,868,077,440 cubic feet in bulk. The total 
extent of inland navigntion connected with the 
Ganges is not ascertainable with any degree of 
accuracy, but is unquestionably very large, and 
will be considerably increased on the completion 
of the works now in progress for facilitating 
the irrigation of the Doab by means of the 
Ganges Canal, and at the same time adding to 
the means of water-transit. The first idea of 
a plan of irrigation for the Doab originated as 
long since as the time of Lord William Bentinck, 
by whose orders some steps were taken for 
ascertaining its practicability ; but, upon in- 
quiry, the project did not appear capable of 
being succesefully carried out. Under Lord 
Auckland the inquiries were resumed, the im- 
portance of the subject having been painfully 
pressed upon the notice of government by the 
occurrence of severe fiunine in the districts 
which the proposed works were designed to 
benefit. A magnificent plan for irrigation and 
navigation was laid down by Captain Cautley, 
comprising a main trunk hne, runniug from 
the town of Hurdwar, through the centre of 
the Doab, with a connecting line to Cawnpore, 
as the inlet and outlet for navi^tion ; the 
tracts of coimtry lying between the different 
rivers which run into the Jumna and Ganges 
being irrigated by branches, exteuding the 
benefits of this fertilizing process to every 
village in the Doab. This project was sub- 
sequently referred to a committee of engineer 
and artillery officers for examination and 
report. Their testimony was highly favour- 
able. The only serious difficulty to the execu- 
tion of the project was present^ by the tract 
of low land through which the drainage of the 
Bolani river runs before its junction with the 
Kutinoo. Two methods of surmounting this 
were suggested : one by an aqueduct ; the 
other by diverting the line so as to cross the 
Solani and its tributaries by means of dams. 
The latter was recommended by its being pre- 
sumed to be less costly ; but the former plan, 
deemed far better in every other point of view, 
was finally adopted. An account of this mag- 
nificent aqueduct will be found under the 
article “Solani River.” The Ganges Canal is 
now rapidly advancing to completion. The 
main line has been constructed Hurdwar 
to the vicinity of Ally ghur,. whence it diverges 
in two channels, one to Cawnpore, and the 
other to Humeerpoor. vid Etawa, with three 
ofisets, designated the Futtobghur, Boluod* 


shuhur, and Cnel brenohee. The total length 
of the canal with all its branches will measure 
about 810 miles. 

HUes. 


Hurdwar to Allyghur 180 

Allyghur to Cawnpore 170 

Allyghur to Humeerpoor .... 180 

Branch to Euttehghur 170 

Ditto to Bolundshohur 60 

Ditto to Goel 60 


810 

The total cost is estimated at a million and 
a half sterling. No inconvenient diminution 
of the navigable facilities of the Ganges is 
anticipated foom the abstraction of the uj^r 
portion of its waters at Hurdwar for the pur- 
poses of the canal, inasmuch as no such result 
has taken place on the Jumna, where the 
whole apparent stream has been diverted to 
feed the two canals diverging from that river. 
Notwithstanding this, the under-current which 
percolates the gravelly or sandy bed, together 
with the drainage of the intermediate country, 
furnishes a navigable stream of water at Agra, 
a distance of 290 miles by the river’s course ; 
and it is thence inferred that the navigation of 
the Ganges below Cawnpore will not be in- 
juriously affected ; whUe the navigation above 
will be carried on by means of the canal. It 
may be observed, that the discharge of the 
Ganges at Hurdwar, the place at which it 
emerges from the hills, is in the dry season in 
proportion to that of the Jumna as seven to 
three, the discharge of the Ganges being esti- 
mated at 7,000 cubic feet per second, ana that 
of the Jumna at the canal beads at about 3,000. 

GANGLUNG.— See Gantuno. 

GANGOONDOUM. — ^A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 274 
miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 0° 28', long. 
78“ 47'. 

GANGOOROO, — A town in the native state 
of Gurhwal, on the right bank of the Tonse 
river, and 60 miles N.E. from Dehra. Lat. 
31“ 9', long. 78“ 23'. 

GANGOTRI, in the native state of Gur- 
wbal, a small temple on the right bank of the 
Bhagoerettee, as the Ganges is called in the 
upper part of its course, and eight or ten miles 
N.W. of its source. The river here expands a 
little, and on the bank of a small bay or inlet 
the temple is built, about fifteen feet above 
the water. It is in a small inclosure, sur- 
rounded by a wall of unhewn stone, cemented 
with lime-mortar, and has close to it, and in 
the same inclosure, a small comfortable house, 
built for the officiating Brahmins. The temple 
is a square building, about twenty feet high, 
and contaiDB small statues of Ganga, Bhagi- 
rathi, and other mythological personages, sup- 
pled to be connected with this locality. 
There is no village here, the pilgrims having 
no other shelter than a few sh^ of wood, 
and caves in the adjoining oIi& There are 
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•everal pools, csUed by the n&mes Brabin&> 
kand, Bishnokund, and others of correspond- 
ing import. Ablution in these is considered 
an important part of the ritual to be observed 
by pi^rims who visit this spot, considered 
popularly to be the soorce of the Ganges, as 
fariher progress up the stream is generally, 
though erroneously, regarded as impraotioable. 
Though this ablution, with due donations to 
the officiating Brahmins, is considered to 
cleanse from all offences, the number of pil- 
grims is not considerable, in consequence of 
the great length and mggednessof the journey, ^ 
and the difficulty of obtaining subsistence by 
the way. Flasks and similar vessels are filled 
at Gangotri with the sacred water of the 
stream, and being sealed by the officiating 
Brahmin, are conveyed to the plains, where 
they are highly prized by the superstitions. 
Gangotri is below the upper Limit of forests ; 
cedars growing here, though to no great siae, 
and birch-trees thriving remarkably. The 
mean breadth of the Bhageerettee or Ganges 
here was ascertained by Hodgson, on the 26th 
of May, to be forty-three feet, the depth 
eighteen inches, the current very swift, and 
over rounded stones. On the 2nd of June 
following, he conjectured its volume to be 
doubled, in consequence of the rapid melting 
of the snow. Bennell’s. account of Gangotri 
would scarcely have been expected from one 
who usually displays so much information and 
judgment. “ Tbis great body of water [the 
Ganges] now forces a passage throV/gh tlie ridge 
of Mount Himmaleb, at the distance possibly 
of 100 miles below the place ofits first approach 
to it, and, sapping its very foundations, rushes 
through a cavern, and precipitates itself into a 
vast basin, which it has worn in the rock at 
the hither foot of the mountains. The Ganges 
thus appears to incurious spectators to derive 
its original sprint from this chain of mountains, 
and the mind of superstition has given to the 
mouth of the cavern the form of the head of a 
cow.” The Brahmin who showed "the holy 
places to Fraser, ridiculed the fancy that the 
stream issued from a rock like a cow’s mouth. 
Herbert estimates the length of course of the 
Bhageerettee or Ganges, from its source near 
Gangotri to its entrance on the plains of Hin- 
dostan, at about 203 miles. The elevation of 
the temple above the sea is 10,310 feet. Lat. 
80° 59', long. 78° 59'. 

GANGPORE, — A petty raj within the 
territory superintended by the political iwent, 
for the south-west frontier of Bengal, ft is' 
bounded on the north by the British district 
ol Chota Nagpoor ; on the east by the native i 
state of Bonei ; on the south by that of Samba | 
and the Briti^ district of Sumhulpore ; and 
on the west by the native states of Ryghur 
and Jushpoor. It extends from lat. 21° 50' — 
22° S7', and from long. 88° SI'— 84° 6T, and 
is ninety miles in len^h from east to west, 
and thirty-five in br^th, with an area of 
2,493 square milee. The latest available 


reports give a very nn&vonrable account of 
the state of the country, which is little bettor 
than a great jungle, giving shelter to vast 
numbers of wild animal^ and affording admi- 
rable sport to the hunter. The soil is naturally 
rich, but there is little cultivation, and not 
even the semblance of any administration of 
justice. The annual revenue was supposed to 
be about a lac of rup^ (10,000^.), and the 
British tribute, wbioh is only 600 rupees, was 
r^ularly paid. The prince, at the date of the 
report, though a young man, was sunk into 
that oonditiou of sloth and imbecility which 
I almost invariably results from indulgenoe in 
opium. The population is believed to bo 
about 112,000. Gangpore, the principal 
place, is in lat. 22° 8', long. 84° 43'. 

GANISCOTTEE. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 85 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 204 miles S.E. from EUich- 
poor. Lat. 18° 32', long. 78° 53'. 

GANJAM. — A British district under the 
presidency of Madras, named from the town 
formerly its principal place. It is bounded on 
the north-west, north, and north-east, by the 
territory of Orissa ; on the south-east by the 
Bay of Bengal j on. the west by the British 
district of v izagapatam ; and lies between 
lat. 18° 13'— 19° 52', long. 83° 50'— 85° 15'. 
The area is stated officially to be 6,400 square 
miles. The seacoast, commencing at the 
estuary of the Naglaudi Nadi, or Chicaeole 
river, is bold and rocky, and is marked by a 
range of rugged hills, running in some parts 
close to the shore ; in others, nearly parallel 
to it, but a few miles inland. Those near the 
northern extremity of the coast recede gra- 
dually from it, and leave apace for an extensive 
sandy plain, partly occupied by the jhil or lake 
of Chilka, ‘lying between this district and that 
of Cuttack, and separated fipom the sea for 
many miles by a long narrow strip of sand, 
seldom more than three hundred yards in 
breadth. Though coasting vessels may enter 
the river Rasikoila, in lat. 10° 22', long, 85° 8', 
there is throughout the whole extent of coast 
no haven for ships of any considerable burthen, 
which, if trading to places on any part of it, 
must anchor abreast of them in the open sea. 
The streams of the district flow from the western 
hills, and hold a course south-eastward, falling 
into the Bay of Bengal. The principal are, 
the Naglaudi or Chicaeole river, the Callinga- 
patam river, and the Rasikoila; bat ul, 
without exception, are mere torrents, which 
are diy for a part of the year. The jhil or 
lake of Chilka, the greater p^ of whi^ lias 
within the limits of the British district of 
Cuttack, touches part of the northern frontier 
of this district. It is about forty- two miles in 
length from north to south, and fifteen in 
breadth ; of small depth, its greatest not 
exceeding six feet, while in moat parta it has 
not more than four. During the hot season, 
and the close of the rainy one, agues and 
fevers of very bad type are common ; and in 
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1815 these diseases carried oflF such great 
numbers, both of the European and native 
population, of the town of Ganjam, that the 
civil and military establishments were removed 
to Chicacole ; and the former place has since 
been nearly deserted. The level country is in 
general extremely fertile, producing abundant 
crops of rice, sugarcane, maize, millet, pulse 
of Tarious kinds, oil-seeds, and raji (Eleusine 
coracana) ; while the hilly country yields wax, 
lac, gums, dye-stuffs, arrowroot, and great 
variety of timber and ornamental woods. 
Cotton is produced annually to a considerable 
extent ; and the local demand is such as to 
leave scarcely any for exportation. The only 
manufactures of importance are coarse cotton 
cloths and muslins, which last were formerly 
in high esteem and extensively manufactured, 
but are not now produced to the same extent, 
on account of the diminished demand con- 
secjuent on the irresistible competition of 
British fabrics. The population is ^ven under 
the article Madras Presidency. The former 
prevalence, and recent suppression of human 
sacrifices in a part of Ganjam, are briefly 
noticed in the article GoOMSOOR. Ganjam 
occupies the northern portion of the territory 
known as the Five Circars, the possession of 
which was an object of fierce contention be- 
tween the French and English about the 
middle of the last century. They were ob- 
tained by the former in 1753, and continued 
under their dominion for six years, when 
Clive transferred them to the East-India 
Company, to whom they were formally ceded 
in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi. Chicacole, 
the princi|)al place of the district, Ganjam 
and Russelkondab, the towns of note within 
the district, are described under their re- 
spective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The great route from noHh-east to 
south-west, mom Calcutta to Madras, runs 
through the whole length of the district 
parallel to the seacoast, and generally at a 
short distance from it. The construction of 
a macadamized road from Berbampore to 
Russelkondab has been authorized, at the 
estimated cost of 14,224/. 

GANJAM, in the British district of the 
same name, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the left side of the l^ikoila Nuddee, imme- 
diately above its fall into the Bay of Bengal. 
Tills town, formerly remarkable for its fine 
buildings, is now much decayed, the fort and 
cantonments being in ruins, and the place 
nearly deserted, inconsequence of a deadly epi- 
demic fever, which, in 1816, carried off great 
numbers of the inhabitants, both Europeans 
and natives. The civil and militair stations 
were then removed to the town of Chicacole. 
The insalubrity of the situation has, it is said, 
passed away ; but the establishments which 
formerly caused its prosperity have not been 
restored. It has still, however, some coasting 
trade by means of the river. Distance direct 
from Chicacole, N.E. , 110 miles; Vizagapa- 


tam, N.E., 165; Madras, N.E., 638 ; Cuttack, 
aw., 90 ; Calcutta, S.W., S15. Lat. 19" 23', 
long, 85" 7'. 

GANJBUR, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Xumal, and 16 miles S.E. of the latter, 
Lat. 29° 29', long. 77° 2'. 

GANTUNG PASS, in Bussahir, over a 
range of mountains on the north-eaetem boun- 
dary, between Koonawur and Chinese Tartary. 
Jacquemont describes it is a vast opening be- 
tween summits which overtop it about a thou- 
sand feet. The highest part of the pass is 
covered with perpetual snow. To the we^t, 
a declivity extends towards tlie distant Sutluj, 
with a surface sloping gradually, but inex- 
pressibly rugged. Gerard crossed the pass at 
the end of July, amidst falls of snow and sleet, 
which lasted all day, yet so mild was the tem- 
perature, comparatively with the enormous 
elevation, that the thermometer did not sink 
below 83°. The Rishi Gantung, a snowy peak 
rising above the pass, has been ascerttiined 
trigonometrically to have an elevation of 
21,229 feet above the sea; that of the pass 
itself is 18,295 feet. Lat. 81° 38', long. 
78“ 47'. 

GAOMUTEE, in Kumaon, a river rising on 
the eastern declivity of the peak of Budban 
Garb, and in lat. 30“, long. 79° 36'. It holds 
a course, generally south-easterly, through an 
extensive valley or elevated plain, remarkably 
level, and above ten miles in diameter. This 
expanse is fertile, wooded, though not densely, 
and well watered by the numerous feeders of 
the Gaomutee ; but though having an average 
elevation of above four thousand feet above 
the sea, it is extremely unhealthy, from some 
cause as yet unascertained. The Gaomutee, 
after a course of about twenty miles, joins the 
Surjoo, a feeder of the Kalee, at Eagesur, in 
lat. 29° 49', long. 79° 49'. 

GAPELONG, — -A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left bank of the river distin- 
guished by the same name. Lat. 20° 48', 
long. 93° 7'. 

GAR. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, 73 miles S.E. from Nuseeerabad, 
and 74 nailes S. from Jeypoor. Lat. 26° 52', 
long. 75° 62'. 

GARAHUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, near the left bank of the Ounduck 
river, and 102 miles N.W. from Kbatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 67', long. 83° 41'. 

GARAKOTA, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town, situate in the 
angle formed by the oonflnence of the rivers 
Sonar and Guddari. The fort is at the apex 
of the angle, and is of irregular ground-plan, 
being wash^ on two sides by the confluent 
streams. In October, 1818, the town was 
held by a garrison for the raja of Nagpoor or 
Berar, and bei^ invested by a British force 
under General Watson, in a few days a prao- 
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licable breach was made, and the place eur- 
renderml. Distant 26 miles E. of iiilaTigor, 
206 S.W. of Allahabad. EleTation above the 
sea 1,345 feet. Lat. 23*’ 47', long. 79“ 12'. 

GARASPOOR, in the territory of GwaLor, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on 
the route from, Hosungabad to Sangor, by 
Bhilsa, 88 miles N.E. of former, 49 S.W. of 
latter. The town has a small fort of masonry 
on its south-east side, and a tank east. There 
are some antique buildings, having elaborate 
scnlptores^ in the fine sandstone of the neigh- 
bouring hills. Lat. 23“ 40', long, 78“ 10'. 

GAR GtTNSA. — A town in the native 
state of Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab 
Singh, 177 miles N.E. from Debra, and 185 
miles N.E. from Simla. Lat. 32“ 10', long. 
80“ 4'. 

GARHA, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a fort on the right bank of 
the Goomtee, 14 miles S.E. of Sultanpoor 
cantonment, 106 S.E. of Lucknow. It was, 
in a remote period, built by a sovereign of 
Oude, of the Bhar race, a low caste of Hin- 
doos, and the stone used in its construction 
■was, according to tradition, brought by water 
from Nepal, It early fell into the hands of 
the Patan invaders of Hindostan, who de- 
Btroyed the upper part of the walls, leaving 
them standing to the height of eight or ten 
feet. The ruined portion has been restored, 
partly in brick, partly in mud. Part of the 
stone wall rises from the bed of the Goomtee, 
and exhibits many sculptures, as well as in- 
scriptions, some in the Nagari, some in the 
Persian character, relating the history of the 
place. Lat. 26“ 10', long. 82“ 19'. 

GARIADHAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, or territory of the Guicowar, a town in 
the district of Gobilwar, in a fertile tract, 
well watered, but indifferently Cultivated- 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 125 miles; 
Baroda, S.W., 120 ; Surat, N.W., 90; Bombay, 
N.W., 195. Lat. 21“ 31’, long. 71“ 31', 

GARI SADA KHAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
near the left bank of the Kishangunga river, 
74 miles N.E. of the town of Attock. Lat. 
34“ 20', long. 73“ 28'. 

GAROBIR. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the Jimni river, 
and 200 miles N. W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
28“ 5', long. 82“ 6'. 

GAROTHA, or GUROTA, in Bundlecund, 
a small town on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 78 miles W. of the former, 126 S.I3. 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and water is 
plentiful. Lat. 26“ 35', long. 79“ 22'. 

GAROWKE, or KAROWKE.— A halting- 
place on the great Aeng route (Arracan), and 
situate at the foot of Naty again. The ascent 
is very steep, but the path ^ing carried in a 
zigzag mauner, the labour is thereby leesened. 
The encamping-grouud is good, and well sup- 


plied with water. Elevation 8,165 feet. Lat. 
20“ 2', long. 94“ 6'. 

GARREE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in the province of Sinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 63 miles S.E. of Tstta. 
Lat. 24“ 18', long. 68“ 61'. 

QARROW HILLS. — This group, situate 
on the north-eastern frontier of the Bengal 
territory, extends over a tract of country 
bounded on the north by Goalpara ; on tho 
east by the Cossyab bills ; and on the south 
and west by Myroensing. The chief divisions, 
with the statistical particulars of each, as far 
as they can be ascertained, are as follows. 
The Garrows contain by estimation an area of 
2,268 square miles ; Ram Rye, 328 ; Nurtung, 
360; Muriow, 283; Molyong, 110; Mahram, 
162 ; Osimla, 350 ; Kyrim and the domains of 
various petty chiefs, 486. The population of 
the whole is given at 65,205. 'Hie character 
of the country is wild, as is also that of the 
people. Eor some years past the just and 
liberal policy of the British government has 
secnred the general prevalence of tranquillity ; 
but in 1862 it was deemed necessary to depute 
Lieutenant Acnew into the Garrow Hills to 
inquire into a local disturbance. 

GAR YARSA, — A town in the native state 
of Cashmeer, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 
202 miles N.E. from Simla, and 177 miles 
N.E. from Debra. Lat. 31“ 49', long, 
80“ 29'. 

GASULPOOR, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from J ubbul- 
poor to Rewah, 16 miles N.E. of the former, 
j Lat. 23“ 20', long. 80“ 10'. 
j GATTR, or LXJCKNOUTI. — A ruined city 
in the British district of Maldah, presidency of 
Bengal. It is situate on a range of inconsi- 
derable eminences, extending along the east 
or left bank of the Bhagruttee, a watercourse 
formerly the main channel of the Ganges, but 
now containing a small portion only of its 
stream. The best description of this vast 
monument of the industry and resources of 
India at a remote period is that given by 
ReDuell, who -viBited the place. “ Tiding the 
extent of the ruins of Gour at the most 
reasonable calculation, it is not less than fif- 
teen miles in length (extending along the old 
I bank of the Ganges), and from two to three in 
I breadth. Several villages stand on part of its 
I site ; the remainder is either covered with 
thick forests, the habitations of tigers and 
I other beasts of prey, or become arable land, 

^ whose soil is chiefly composed of brick-dust. 
The principal ruins are a mosque, lined with 
black marble elaborately wrought, and two 
' gates of the citadel, which are strikingly grand 
and lofty. These fabrics, and some few others, 
appear to owe their duratiou to the nature of 
their materials, which are less marketable, and 
more difficult to separate, than those of the 
ordinary brick buildingB, which have been, 
and continue to be, an article of merchandise 
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•nd are transported to Moorshedabad, Manl- 
dab, and other places for the purposes of 
bailding. These bricks are of remarkably 
solid teztnre, and have preserved the sharp* 
ness of their edges and smoothness of their 
snr&ces through a series of ages. The situa- 
tion of Gour was highly convenient for the 
capital of Bengal and Bahar as united under 
one govenunenti being nearly centrical with 
respect to the populous parts of those pro- 
vinces, and near the junction of the principal 
rivers that compose that extraordinary inland 
navigation for wnich those provinces are famed ; 
and, moreover, secured by the Ganges ^d 
other rivers on the only quarter from which 
Bengal has any cause of apprehension.” 

Gaur is probably a plxice of great antiquity ; 
the researches of Wilford, however, do not 
appear to establish it as of any great im- 
portance until A,D, 648, when its chief became 
mdependent, on the fall of the previously para- 
mount sway of Magadha. The chiefs of Ganr 
from that time were powerful, until the reign 
of Lfdtshmana, from whom it probably received 
the name of Lucknouti, by which it is fre- 
(^uently mentioned in history. In 1202 the 
city was taken, and Laksbmana driven into 
flight, by Bakhtiar Khilji, a commander snb- 
oi^nate to Kutbuddin Eil»k, viceroy of Delhi, 
for Shababuddip, monarch of Ghor, in Af- 
ghanistan. It in A.D. 1212 was made the 
capital of the kingdom of Bengal, by Ghiyas- 
nddin, who built there a fine mosque, a col- 
lege, a caravanserai, and made numerous em- 
bankments to protect the city against inunda- 
tions. About a century and a half later, the 
seat of government was transferred to Pundua 
or Peruy^ but restored to Gaur in 1409, by 
Jalaluddin. Nasir Shah, in 1450, surrounded 
it with the vast rampart of which the extent 
may still be traced. In a.d. 1536, Bber Shah, 
the Patan rival of Humayun, haring overrun 
Bengal, took Gaur, and drove its king, Mah- 
mood, into flight, but was himself, the year 
after, disposse^ed by Humayun, who redded 
for some mouths in the city, and changed its 
inauspicious name of Gaur to Jennetabad. 
He, however, found it necessary to retreat to 
the western part of his dominions, and bis 
rival, Sher Shah, took possession of the city. 
After the death of Sher Shah, the governors 
of Bengal assumed the style of independent 
rulers of that country, until 1574, when 
Monaim Khan, in command of the troops of 
Akbar, subjugated it, and made it the seat 
of looJ government, but in a few months 
perished, with nearly all his troops, by the 
effects of the pestilential climate. From that 
period commenced the ruin of the city, and on 
thei acquisition of the oountiy by the British, 
soon aher the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Maldahj and subsequently English Bazar, 
became -the seats of government of the pro- 
vince. Gaur is distant from Burhampoor, 
N., 61 miles ; from Calcutta, by Burhampoor, 
179; Rajmahal, S.E., 25, Lat. 24* 65', long. 
88 “ 


GAUBA, — A town in the native state of 
Kepal, on the right bank of a branch of the 
San river, and 55 miles E. from Ehat* 
mandoo. Lat. 27“ 46', long. Sd® 10'. 

GAWILGTJRH, in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, a stronghold on the south- 
ern declivity of the range of mountains bound- 
ing tbe valley of the Taptee to the south. It 
consists of two forts, one of which, fronting 
tbe north, where the rock is inaccessible, is 
defended by an outer fort, that entirely oovers 
it to the north and west. All the walls are 
very strong, and rendered more formidable by 
bastions and towers. It is a post of consider- 
able importance, as it commands a route mu^h 
frequented across the mountains from south 
to north. Its strength is greatly increased by 
the extreme difficulty of transporting guns of 
sufficient calibre into commanding positions. 
Gawilgurh was taken by storm in 1803, by the 
British troops under Colonel Stevenson. Dis- 
tance fi-om Nagpoor, W,, 114 miles; Ellich- 
poor, N.W., 16; Aurangabad, N.E., 170; 
Bombay, N.E., 340 ; Hydrabad, N., 290. Lat. 
21” 20', long. 77“ 23'. 

GAYAH. — A town, the principal place of 
the British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal. It consists of two parts, one the 
resideDce of the priests and of the population 
connected with them ; the other, the quarters 
of the great bulk of the population, lliis last, 
the name of which was originally Elahabad, 
was much enlarged by Law, and thence deno- 
minated Sahibgunj. The streets in Sahlbgunj 
are wide, straight, and have on each side a row 
of trees, between which is a road for carriages, 
with a footway on each side. The town is well 
laid out, but the houses are for the most part 
merely mud-built huts, though there are a few 
brick-built, haring neat gardens. 'There is an 
hospital, principally for the relief of sick or 
wonnded pilgrims. The old town 'of Gayah, 
which is inhabited by the priesthood and their 
retainers, “ is a strange-looking place, and its 
buildings are much better than those of Sahib- 
gunj, the greater part of tbe houses being of 
brick and stone, and many of them haring two 
or even three stories. The architecture is veiy 
singular, with comers, turrets, and galleries 
projecting with every possible irregularity.” 
From this style of building, and the elevated 
site, the appearance of this portion of the town 
from a distance is picturesque, but on entering 
it, the streets are found crooked, narrow, and 
uneven, and withal so filthy, as to be with 
difficulty passable. The town and its vicinity 
abound in shrines and places of pilgrimage, tbe 
visits of votaries to which are attended with 
heavy charges, some persons of high rank 
haring been known to expend 4,OOOZ. or 6,000t 
each. The torrent Fbalgu is considered a holy 
stream, and ghats, or flights of stone stairs, 
give access to the water, for the purpose of 
ritual ablution. The best-built and most 
revered structure is the Viahnupod, a building 
iu au elaborate stylo of architecture, eighty- 
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two feet in len^fUi, and mmnounted by an 
octagonal pyramid about 100 feet high. It 
was DOilt at a ooet of 80,0002. by Ahaira Bai, 
a superstitious Mahratta princess of Indore. 
The number of pilgrims annually has been 
estimated at 100,000, though in some years 
there have been doable that number. Between 
the two towns, on an area once called the 
Ramna or Game Preserve, is the British civil 
establishment, consisting of the ordinary Eu- 
ropean and native functionaries. Buchanan 
estimated the number of bousee at the time of 
his visit, early in the present century, at 6,400 ; 
which, according to tne usually admitted ratio 
of inmates, would give the amount of popu- 
lation at a^ut 82,000 persons. A considerable 
enlargement of the town, and a proportional 
increaee of its inhabitants, appears to have 
subsequently taken place, a late return giving 
the number of houses at 9,166, and the popu- 
lation at 43,451. Gayah is distant 55 miles S. 
of Patna, 265 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 48', 
long. 85° 4'. 

GAZEEPOOB KHASS, in the British dis- 
trict of Puttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allahabad 
to Humeorpoor, 73 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 80° 50'. 

GEEABOONG, inBussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate in the valley 
of Ruakulung, and near the right bank of the 
river Daxbung. The site is pleasant, at the 
north-eastern base of a woodea eminence, aud 
in a dell inclosed W mountains covered with 
perpetual snow. The population consists of 
about twenty families of lamas. Elevation 
above the sea 9,200 feet. Lat. 31° 47', long. 
78° 29’. 

GEEDHORE, or GIDHOXJR, in the British 
district of BareilW, division of Pilleebheet, 
lieut.-gov. of the N^W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 48 
miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 49', long. 
79° 56', 

GEEDXJR GTJLLEE, in the province of 
Peshawur, is a pass between Peehawnr and 
Attock, and has received its name — The JachaTe 
Pass or Nechy from its being so extremely nar- 
row, that the natives, in exaggeration, say that 
a jackal only can make its way through it. 
The de61e is not more than ten or twelve feet 
wide, and is bounded on each side by rather 
high and rugged hills. Though much fre- 
quented, it does not appear to ^ regarded as 
important in a military point of view, probably 
from the facility with which it can be turned. 
It is five miles N.W. of Attock. Lat. 83" 66', 
long. 72° 12'. 

GEEDWAS. — A town in the British district 
of Pumeah, lieut^-gov. of Bengal, 64 miles N.E. 
of Bbagulpoor. Lat. 26° 4', long. 87° 25'. 

GEELATULLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Silbet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 74 
miles W, of Gowhatty. Lat. 25° 5', long. 
91° 39'. 


GEERWAH, or GIRWAH, in the British 
district of Banda, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town or village on the route 
from ^e town of Banda to Rewa, 1 1 miles S, 
of the former. Lat, 25° 19', long, 80° 27'. 

GEE3GT7RB, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 66 miles E. from Jeypoor, 
and 128 miles S.W. firom Delhi. Lat. 26^ 62*, 
long. 76° 49'. 

GEHOON, in the Rajpoot state of Jond- 
pore, a village on the route from Fokham to 
Balmer, and four miles N. of the latter place. 
It lies at the eastern base of a small range of 
rocky bills, dividing the Great from the Little 
Desert. 'The road In this part of the route is 
sandy and uneven. Lat. 25° 50', long. 71° 20'. 

GEIRAH, or GIRA, in Gurhwal, a village 
in the valley watered W the Bunal, and about 
five miles al^ve its confluence with the J unona. 
It is pleasantly situate on the southern decli- 
vity of a mountain, and contains about a dozen 
houses and 100 inhabitants. Lat. 30° 62', long. 
78° 15'. 

GENORI, or GI7NOTJBI.— A town with a 
fort, in the British district of Boolundshuhur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 65 miles 
S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 20', long. 78“ 4'. 

GEORGEGUBH, in the jaghire of Jhujbur, 
lieut.-gov, of Agra, a small fort built by the 
adventurer George Thomas during his tempo- 
rary dominion over this part of India. Here, 
in ] 801, Thomas was attacked by the Mahrattas, 
and being driven into the fort, was there closely 
invested. His officers now advised uncondi- 
tional surrender, but Thomas determined, if 
possible, to e6fect a retreat to Hansi. Quitting 
his camp accordingly, at the head of a small 
body of cavalry, he fell in with a party of the 
enemy, who attacked him with vigour, and his 
men, dispirited by constant defeat, giving way 
on all sides, he made his escape with difficulty 
to Hansi, the scene of his final discomfiture. 
Georgegurh is in lat. 28° 88', long. 76° 37'. 

GEORGE TOWN. — See Peinck or Wales 
Island. 

GERAPOORUM.—A town in Hyderabad, 
or territoiy of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the Godavery river, and 150 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 28', long. 80° 29'. 

GEROLA, on the south-western frontier of 
I Bengal, a town in the native state of Phooljee, 

! 60 miles W. from Snmbulpoor, and 92 miles 
kE. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21° 18’, long. 
83° 7'. 

GEROLI, or GURROWLEE, in Bundel- 
cund, a jaghire or feudal grant named after its 

E rincipal place, which is situate in lat. 25° 5', 
►ng. 79° 24'. ** It is stated to comprise fifty 

square miles, to contain eighteen villages, with 
a population of 6,000 so^s, and to yield a 
revenue of 16,000 rupees. The jagheerdar 
(feudatory) maintains forty horse and 100 foot,” 
The Bunnud, or grant of the jaghire from the 
I East-India Company, is dated 1812. 
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GEROLI, in Bundlecund, the principel place 
of the jaghire or fendal grant of the same 
name, a town on the right hank of the river 
Dhasao, 80 miles S.W. of Calpee. Lat. 25° 5', 
long. 79° 24'. 

GERWARA, or GIRWAR, in Bundlecond, 
a village on the ronte by Rewa from Allahabad 
to Saagor, 123 miles N.E. of the latter. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,216 feet Lat. 24° 31', 
long, 80° 29'. 

GEYGLAH, or GIGELLA, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, , 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city , 
of Agra to the cantonment of Aligurh, and 1 7 
miles N, of the former, Lat. 2/ 22', long. 
78 ° 6 '. 

GEYLA. — A river rising in Kattywar, in 
lat, 22°, long. 71° 20', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction, falls iuto the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 21" 47', long. 72° 13'. 

GHAGUR, or GHUTGARH, in the Bri- 
tiRli district of Kuniaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
l*roviDce8, a lofty mountain, forming tlie most 
southern brow of the Himalayan system, and 
rising abruptly over the terai or marshy forest 
liorlh of J'lllobheet. Jt extends in a direction 
nearly from aouth-east to iiortJi-we«fc, between 
lat. 29“ 14'— 29° 30', Jong, 79° ]0'— 79°40'i is 
about thirty-five miles in length, with an average 
breadth probably of ten or twelve. Though 
the most southern range of the great Himalayan 
system, and the most remote from the line of 
greatest elevation, it exceeds in height some 
which intervene. The road from Almora to 
Moradalmd passes by Gliagur fort, at the ele- 
vation of 7,121 feet above the sea. Budhan 
Hhoora, a summit of the same range, three or 
four miles to the north-west, baa the elevation 
of 8,602 feet; IJraka Khan, five miles to the 
south-east, that of 7,366. The summit of 
Ghagur is crowned with a noble forest of 
cypress, toon, fir, and other timber-trees, 

GHAIKOOL. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late territory of the rajan of 
Berar, on the right bank of the Wein Gunga 
river, and 303 miles S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
19“ 49', long. 79° 48'. 

GHARA. — A town in the British district 
of Kurrachee, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 22 miles W. of Tatta. Lat. 24° 44 , 
long. 67° 89'. 

GHARA. — A stream in Sinde, flowing by 
the village of the same name, and falling into 
a long creek opening into the Indian Ocean, 
ten miles east of Kurrachee. The mouth of 
the Ghara creek is in lat. 24° 46', long, 67° 12'. 
As the country on each side of the Ghara is low, 
both westward, to the mouth of this creek, and 
also eastward, and the stream communicates 
with the Indus, it seems probable that a ship- 
cfmal might be formed to connect Kurrachee 
with the deep and wide part of the Indus, near 
Tatta, The country between the Ghara river 
and the port of Kurrachee, it is to be observed, 
is also low and sruitable for the purpose. 


GHARA. — The name by which the united 
streams of the Beas and Sutluj are known, 
from their oonflaenoe at Endreesa to the con- 
fluence with the Chenaub, in lat 29° 18', long. 
71“ 6'. The length of course between these 
points is about 300 miles. After the oonfl uence 
last mentioned, the united streams are called 
the Punjuud. At the ferry of Hurekee, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 
Beas and Sutluj, Burnes found “the Ghara a 
beantiful stream, never fordable,” 275 yards 
wide at the lowest season, and twelve feet 
deep, running at the rate of two miles and a 
quarter an hour. In the same locality ViCTe 
found it 200 yards wide. It is remarkably 
direct in its general course, which is south- 
west, but tortuous at short intervals. In the 
lower part of its course, where it forms the 
boundary, it is a slow muddy stream, with low 
banks of soft alluvial earth, overflowed to the 
extent of several miles on occasion of the 
slightest swell. The confluence with theGbe- 
naub takes place without any turbulence, in a 
low marshy tract, in which the channels of the 
rivers are continually changing. Each river 
is about 600 yards wide, and the united stream 
about 800 yards. 'The water of the Che- 
nnub is reddish, that of tlie Ohara j)ale ; 
and for seveial miles downwards, tbcdifferonce 
of hue may be observed, the right side of the 
stream being of a red, and the left of a pale 
hue. 

GHATAMPOOR, in the district of Balns- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town three miles 
from the left bank of the Ganges, 45 miles 
S. of Lucknow, 22 S.E. of Cawnpoor. Butter 
estimates the population at 4,000, including 
fifty Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 16', long. 80° 40'. 

GHATPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 97 miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 100 miles S. from Chanda. 
Lat. 18° 30', long. 79° 22'. 

GHATTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 45 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, and 104 
miles S.W. from Agra. Lat. 26° 88', long. 
76° 35'. 

GHATUMPOOl^ in the British district of 
Cawnpore, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Calpee to Pertabgurh, and 28 miles E. of the 
former. There is a small bazar. Lat. 26° 9', 
long. 80° 13'. 

GHAUTS (WESTERN). — An extensive 
range of mountains of Southern India. Their 
northern limit is the valley of the Taptee, of 
which a branch from the Syadroe Mountains 
(as the upper part of the Western Ghauts is 
called, by the natives) forms the southern inr 
closing range, about lat. 21° — 21° 15', long. 
73° 46' — 74 ,® 40', and is connected with groups 
which diminish in height towards the east 
until they sink into the table-land of Berar. 
The northern side of the valley of the Taptee 
is inclosed by the Satpura range, having an 
elevation of about 2,000 feet above the sea. 
The Syadree range in this part oonsista of 
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inppMtn formation^ which extcDd to the tMr rounded. Still fiu^er to the sontii, howerer; 
cout, forming the rooks of-Bombejand Sal- tbeelevationinoreaflefl, and attains itemaximnm 
■ette, and others in that vicinity. In lat. towards Coorg, where Bonasaon Hill is said to 
21'' lO', long. 74“, this great range (the West* be 7,000 feet above the sea ; Tandianmole, 
em Gbants) toms south nearly at right angles C,781 ; Fupagiri, 5,682. South of those ele< 
to that which forms the south inclosing range vations, the Ghauts join the Neilgherry group 
of the valley of the Taptee. Its elevation in* by means of the Ne^mula ranm, which forms 
creases as it proceeds southwards, and at Ma- the western buttress of the Neilgherry table* 
habulishwar, in lat. 18% long. 78“ 40', 18 4,700 land to lat. 11° 16', long, 76“ Ss*, where it 
feet above the sea. In this part, as elsewhere, rises into the lofty Kunda Mountains, and 
the western declivity is abrupt, and its base about twenty-five miles farther south termi- 
depressed nearly to the level of the sea ; on nates abruptly in high and nearly perpendicular 
the eastern side, though generally undulating, precipices, forming the northern side of that 
or even rugged, it slopes gradually eastward great valley or depression, which, affording an 
towards the plains of Hyderabad. In respect uninterrupted communication in this latitude 
to geological structure, it may be observed between tne eastern and western sides of the 
generally, that the great core of the Western peninsula, is bounded on the south by tbo 
Ghauts is of primary formation, inclosed by extensive range of mountains of which Cape 
alternating strata of more recent origin. These Comorin is the extremity. South of this 
strata, however, have been broken up by pro* valley, the mountains are described as lofty, 
digious outbursts of volcanic rocks, and from and pouring down cascades of prodigious 
Mababulishwar to their northern limit, the height. The width of this extensive gap, 
overlying rock of the Western Chants is stated called the Palghat Valley, from the town of 
to be exclusively of the trap formation. The that name, is about twenty miles. 

towards the Concau is not uniformly pre- The length of the Western Ghauts, from 
oipitoQs, but consists of vast terraces with the northern extremity of the Syadree Mouu- 
abrupt fronts, such a conformation being cha* tains, forming the southern side of the valley 
racteristic of this kind of rock. The scenery of the Taptee, to tho southern brow, joining 
is delightful and grand, " displaying Btupendous the Kunda Mountains on the north side of the 
scarps, fearful chasms, numerous waterfalls, Palghat Valley, is about 800 miles. The 
dense forests, and perennial verdure.” “The mountains rising on the south side of Pal^at 
Western Ghauts,” says Elpbinstone, “ present! Valley, and which may, with some latitude of 
the charms of mountain scenoiy on a smaller \ expression, he called a oontinnation of the 
scale” than the Himalayas; “but it is no! Western Ghauts, have considerable elevation, 
exaggeration of their merits to say, that they a spacious table-land, beihg 4,740 feet above 
strongly resemble the valleys of the Neda and the sea, a peaked summit 6,000, another 7,000 ; 
the Ladon, which have long been the boast of and there are several peaks not measured, but 
Arcadia and of Europe." Chasms and breaks judged by sight to have elevations not inferior, 
in the brows or the culminating ridges of the The length of the chain of mountains extending 
l^nge, give access to the higUands, and are from Cape Comorin to the valley of Palghat is 
denominated ghauts or passes, a name which 200 miles. The western brow of the range is, 
has become generally applied to the range with little exception, abrupt ; on the eastern 
itself. The principal elevations between the side of the culminating range, the declivity is 
eighteenth and nineteenth degrees of latitude, in general gradual, the surface in many places 
are Poorundhur, 4,472 feet; Singhur, 4,162; being extensive table-land, sloping gently, and 
Hurreechnndurghur, 8,894. In consequence nearly imperceptibly, eastward. Such a oon- 
of the boldness of the declivities and the pre- fonnation would seem to indicate a volosnio 
cipitous character of the faces of the trap rocks, disturbance of the surface, the disruption 
the summits in many parts of the range are taking place along the western precipitous 
nearly inaccessible. natnral strength of face. 

these portions has in many instances bwn in- It has been supposed that the steep declivity 
creased by art, and the hill forts in all ages of of the Western Ghauts on the seaward side, 
Indian histoiy have been regarded as the by presenting a vast front to the violence of 
bulwarks of the Deccan. The trap fonnation the south-west monsoon, is instrumentcl in 
terminates southward on theseacoast, in about arresting aud condensing the aba udant moisture 
lat. 18“, and is succeeded by laterite, a femi- borne along by that formidable aerial current 
ginous clay, easily cut when first raised, but from the Indian Ocean, and that the excessive 
by continued exposure to the atmosphere be- rains which fiill in the Concan and in M alabar 
coming bard as brick. This last-mentioned result from this cause. Such a oonolnsion, 
formation extends southwards as the overlying however, is at variance with the&ct tiuit Ohili 
rock, almost without interruption, to uape and Peru, similarly circumstanced with respect 
Comorin, covering the base of the mountains to the Pacific Ocean and the Cordilleras, 
and the narrow slip of land that separates them amongst the driest countries in the worl<^ — a 
from the sea. South of Mababuleshwar, and discrepancy the cause of which does not appear 
in latitude about 15% the elevation diminishes, to have been explained. Bat it is not only 
so as not to be more than 1,000 feet above the the countries intervening between the moan- 
sea ; the slopes are gradual, and the outlines tains and the sea that are visited with so great 
an 829 
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» nip«rabaodiiDoe of rain ; the &U on the weti 
brow of the Western Ghante is enormous, and 
perhaps naparalleled. At Mahabulishwar, in 
ist. 18^ long. 78° iO', the mean annual fall of 
rain is 289 inches. G^ere, however, during a 
considerable portion of the year, the weather 
is dry. Not so at Bednore, in lat. 18° 49', 
long. 75° 6', situate on the western verge of 
the table-land of Mysore, and near the western 
brow of the verge. There “ nine rainy 
months in the year are usually calculated on, 
and for six of that number it is the practice in 
most families to make the same preparatory 
arrangements for provision (water only ex- 
cepted) 08 are adopted for a ship proceeding on 
a six months’ voyage.” In consequence of 
this excessive moisture, the low tract between 
the Ghauts and the sea is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, which, stagnating as they 
approach the coast, overepree^ the depressed 
levels, and form that extraordinary series of 
shallow lakes colled by tbe British, Backwaters. 
The word Ghauts, os already mentioned, is an 
appellation given by the British to the range 
which in its northern part is by the natives 
called Syadree, in its southern Sukhien. 

GHAUTS (EASTERN).~A chain of moun- 
tains of Southern India, rising in the vicinity of 
Balasore, in about the same latitude as the West- 
ern Ghauts on the opposite side of the peninsula. ' 
Tliis chain may be traced in a south-westerly 
direction, a little to the west of Ganjam, and 
thence to Naggery No.se, about 56 miles N.W. 
of Madras, where it forms a junction with the 
range, which sweeping irregularly inland, 
crosses the peninsula in a south-west direction 
by Chittore, Sautghur, and Salem, and joins 
the Western Ghauts north of the Gap of Paul- 
ghautcherry,” The direction of the Eastern 
Ghauts, south of the point of junction with the 
transverse range, is marked at intervals along 
the coast of Coromandel by outliers and de- 
tached hills to a point within about twenty 
miles of Cape Comorin, where the Eastern and j 
Western Ghauts appear united. It is to be | 
observed, however, that the point of junction 
between the two great ranges of Malabar and j 
Coromandel is not unusually regarded as taking 
place at the Neilgherries, “ which, rising into 
the loftiest summits of ibe peninsula, form tbe 
southern boundary of the great table-land ” of 
the Deocan. The average elevation of the 
Eastern Ghauts is stated to be about 1,500 feet. 
With regard to geological structure, granite is 
said to constitute the basis of the whole range, 
and overlying the granite, gneiss, andmica-slate, 
that form the sides of the mountains, are ocoa^ 
sionally found clay-slate, hornblende-slate, 
flinty slate, and primitive or crystalline lime- 
stone. The Burtaoe of the level country appears 
to consist ol the debris of granitic nx^s, as 
far north as the Pennar, in approaching which, 
the laterite or iron-clay formation expands over 
a large sur&ce. From the Krishna northward, 
the granite is often penetrated by injected 
veins of trap and dykes of greenstone, Pass- 


ing oh io Visagmpatam and Ganjam, syenlto 
and gneiss predominate, occasionally covered 
1^ laterite. 

GHAZEEOODHEBNINTJGGTJIt, in the 
British district of Meerut, lieu t. -gov, of the 
N.W. Provinoes, a small town on the route 
from Delhi to Moradabad, and 18 miles E. of 
tbe former. It is surrounded by a weak wall, 
and situate on tbe left bank of the river Hindnn, 
uavigable for mfts and small boats from this 
lace to the Jumna, a distance of thirty miles, 
ut, notwithstanding this advantage, is much 
decayed. Lat. 28° 40', long. 77° 29'. 

GHAZEEPOOR. — ^The principal place of 
the pergunnah of the same name, a town 10 
miles N.E. of the left bank of the Jumna ; 
10 miles S.W. of the town of Futtehpodr. 
Lat, 25° 49', long. 80° 48', 

GHAZEEPORE. — A British district under 
the lieut.-g<tv. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north-west and north by the British 
district Azimgurh ; on the north-east by the 
great river Gliagra, separating it from the 
British district ^run ; on the south-east by 
the British district Sbahabad ; on the south 
partly by the British district Shahabad, partly 
by the British district Benares ; and on the 
west by the British districts Benares and 
Jaunpore. It lies between lat. 25° 17' — 26°, 
long. 83° 8' — 84° 40' ; is ninety-six miles in 
length from east to west, and forty in breadth. 
It embraces an area of 2,187 square miles. 
The principal rivers which skirt or traverse tbe 
district are the Ganges, Ghagra, Karaiunassa, 
Tons, Bisu, and Manghi. The country on 
both sides of the Ganges slopes gently, pro- 
bably in the degree of seven or eight inches in 
a mile, from north-west to south-east. In the 
eastern part of the district is one large piece 
of water, called Surhah Talao ; and many j fails 
or shallow lakes are dispersed over the country. 
The elevation of the waterway of the Ganges 
where it is greatest, that is, at the western ex- 
tremity of the district, is about 260 feet ; and 
as there are no eminences of any importance, 
probably no point in the district is much more 
than 350 feet above the sea. Water in some 
places is to be had by digging to tbe depth of 
ten or twelve feet, in others it is not to be ob- 
tained at less depth than fifty or sixty feet- From 
the reeouroes afforded by wells, tanks, jhiU, 
and rivers, the means of irrigation are derived ; 
and the practice is universally pursued, it being 
indispensable for the success of the rubbee or 
crop grown in the cool or dry season, com- 
mencing in October and ending in tbe follow- 
ing Mai^. The climate is in general healthy, 
except at the close of autumn, when fevers are 
common, but not remarkably malignant in 
character. The thermometer ranges in the 
coldest mouths from 58° to 71°,' in April, 86“ 
to 96°; May, 86° to 98°; June, 85° to 98°; 
July, 86° to 96°. The agrictiltural produce 
consists principally of maize, rice, indigo, 
pulse of various sorts, and oil-seeds, wheat> 
830 
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barlej, oat^ nfflower, opimn, ootton, 

toba<^« and sugar. The Bogan^e of this 
district is greatJj esteemed, and fetolies a high 
price. The mimber of the entire popnlaiion is 
returned at 1,596,824 ; and thus subdirided : 
— Hindoos, a^coitural, 984,831 ; non-agricol- 
tnral, 453,754 ; Mahomedans, and others not 
Hindoo, a^cultnral, 85,050 ; non-agricnltaral, 
123,189. It thus appears that the numbers of 
the agricultural clas^ nearly double those of 
the non-agricultural, and that the Hindoos are 
more than seven ttmee as many as the followers 
of all other systems. The number of inhabit 
tants to the square mile is about 484. The 
chief places stand in the following order as to I 
population : — 


Nomber containing less than 1,000 inbabltanta. . 6,500 

Ditto more tban 1,000 and less than 6,000 S08 

Ditto „ 6,000 „ 10,000.... lO 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 60,000-... 3 

Total. 6.7g3 


The language spoken by the common ]>eople 
is Hindee of a very corrupt kind. The prin- 
cipal routes are, — 1. From Benares through 
Ghazeepore to Buxar, crossing this district 
fi'oui west to oast ; 2. from the cantonment of 
Goruckporo to that of Ghazeepore, north to 
south ; 8. fi^m Azimgurh to Ghazeepore, 
north-west to south-east; 4. from Chupra 
through Ghazeepore town to Jaunpore, east 
to west ; 5. from Ghazeepore, crossing the 
Ganges at the eastern erti-emity of the town, 
pursuing a direction north to south, and joining 
at Sawimt the great route from Calcutta to 
Benares. 

The tract comprised within this district pro- 
bably formed in remote antiquity part of the 
“territory which iu ancient legend is called 
Moha Kosala,” first subject to the sovereigns 
of Ayodhya, subsequently to those of Kanouj. 
On the overthrow of the Kanouj dynasty, by 
the victory gained in 1194, over Jaya Chandra, 
by Mohammad of Ghor, this tract fell under 
Patau sway, from which it was wrested by the 
conquering Baber. On the dissolution of the 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invasion of 
Ahmed Shah Durani in 1761, it formed part 
of the portion seized by Shujah-ood-dowlah, 
nawaub- vizier of Oude. In 1764, the emperor 
of Delhi, Shah All urn, granted the territory of 
Ghazeepore to the E^t-India Company, by 
whom, in the subsequent year, it was relin- 
quished to the nawaub-vizier of Oude. Finally, 
in 1776, the nawaub-vizier by treaty ceded it, 1 
with other districts, to the East-Iudia Com- 
pany. In the Ayeen Akbery it is styled Sircar 
Gbazipoor, in soobah of Allahabad. Its mili- 
tary contingent is there stated at 310 cavalry, 
16,650 in&ntry ; and its revenue at 835,782 
rupees, 

GHAZEEPORE, the principal place of the 
district of the same name, is situate on the left 
bank of the Gauges, which is crossed by ferry 
at the north-eastern extremity of the town. 
Bishop Heber states the river to be here as. 
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C B is surrounded by luxuriant groves of the 
yan (Ficus indioa) and pipal (Ficus reli- 
gioaa), enlivened by flocks of nightingales, 
jays, crested sparrows, and many other birds ; 
and by crowds of monkeys, unmolested, and 
familiar as domestic animals. Gbazeepme 
ooutaiuB a population of 88,573 persona. 
Viewed from the river, its appearance is veiw 
striking ; but, on closer inspection, the build- 
ings are found to be mostly in ruins. At tbs 
eastern extremity of the town is a palaoe, 
which, though somewhat disfigured by time 
aud n^leot, still retains abundant marks of 
former belUity. It is siud to have been built 
by Meer Comm AU, the nawanb of Bengal, 
infamous for the massacre in cold blood of his 
British prisoners. “It is raised on a high 
bank, and on a point commanding two great 
reaches of the river, up and down. From the 
bank, which is full thirty feet from the water, 
is raised another bas^ent of brick and 
masonry, fifteen feet high, in which are some 
apartments; on this is the building, which is 
an oblong square (rectangle), with great 
pavUioDS at the angles, and in the centre of 
! each side ; the whole is an open space, sup- 
I ported by colonnades surrounding it. Within, 
on the floor of the building, is a clianoel for 
water, about four feet wide, which encircles 
the floor ; and at equal spaces there were 
formerly fountains. In the centre of the 
building is a space sufficient to contain twenty 
people. Nearly adjoining to this palace is a 
building for the purpose of raising water for 
the fountains, and supplying them by means of 
pipes, which communicate with each other." 
Heber characterizes the palace as the beat and 
most airy of any eastern building which be had 
seen, with magnificent verandas, and capable 
of being made, at no great expense, one of the 
handsomest and beet-situated houses in India. 
It is at present a custom-house, the numerous 
apartments being converted into store-rooms 
and habitations for the guards and officials. 
There is a jail here, reported to be large, 
strong, and airy. The bazars are well con- 
structed, and well supplied, the skill of the 
tailors especially being noted. A few Euro- 
[peans keep shops, duly furnished with wares 
in demand with the population from home, 
Ghazeepore is celebrated for its rose-water, 
and the rose-fields in the vicinity of the town 
occupy several hundred acres. Some attar, or 
essential oil, is also made, and is sold, even 
after some ^ulteration as is believed, at the 
rate of 1 Ol. for one rupee- weight. There is a 
church, represented as a very attractive object, 
and an hospital. At the south-west end of the 
town, and separated from it by gardens and 
scattered cottas, are the bung^ws or lodges 
of the servants of the Company, here employed 
on civil duties. These consist gener^ly of 
spacious and handsome apartments, mostly on 
ground-floors. Beyond these are the military 
cantonments, the buildings in which are low 
and unsightly, with sloping roofs of red tiles. 
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Oontignoiu ii a oanotaph montment to Lord 
Comwalli^ who died here in 1805, while in 
progress np the country. It is conatracted of 
excellent stone, but, acoordiDg to Heber, the 
style and exeontion are utterly at variance with 
good taste. It has been suggeeted, however, 
that it might be turned to account by being 
converted into a belfiy, in the event of a 
•hurch being built in contiguity to it. Two 
miles inland &om the river are the remains of 
a serai, or lodge for travellers, and newly 
adjoining, gever^ tombs, in a handsome style 
of architecture, and good preservation. Baces, 
held close to the town, are some of the best 
and most-ireqaented in India. A stud, which 
government maintains in the vicinity, supplies 
^e cavaliy and horse artillery with many good 
horses. 

From observatioDS on the thermometer, made 
in the town of Ghazeepore, in the years 1831 
and 1 832, May appears to have been the hottest 
month (mean temperature 97°), and January 
the coldest (mean temperature 56°). Bishop 
Heber says, '‘Ghazeepore is celebrated through- 
out India for the wholesomeness of its air.” 
He ascribes this to the advantages of its locality, 
'‘the elevated level on which it stands, and 
the dryness of its soil, which never retains the 
moisture, and after the heaviest showers, is, in 
a very few hours, fit to walk on with comfort.” 
Another ihvourable circumstance he considers 
to be, " that it has a noble reach of the river 
to the south-east, from which quarter the hot 
winds generally blow.” Ghazeepore is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, 1^ water 698 miles, by 
land 431 ; N.E. from Benares, by water 71, 
by land 46 ; E. from Allahabad, by water 210, 
by land 120. Lat. 25° 32', long. 83° 39'. 

GHAZIKA THANNA.— A town in the 
Kajpoot state of Ulwar, 47 miles N.E. from 
Jeypoor, and 110 N.W. from Agra. Lat. 
27* 27', long. 70° 21'. 

GHENDY, — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate three miles from one of the 
branches of the Guoduck river, and 1 22 miles 
N.W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 21', long. 
83“ 29'. 

GHERGONG, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, Upper Assam, eight miles 
S.E. of Seebpoor. I^t. 26° 57', long. 94° 46'. 

GHEBIAH, or VIZIADROOG, in the 
collectorate of Rutnagherry (Southern Concan), 
presidency of Bombay, a town and fort at the 
mouth of the river Kunvee, which flows west 
from the Ghauts. This place “has an ex- 
cellent harbour, the anchorage being landlocked 
and sheltered all winds. There is no bar 
at the entrance, the depths being from five to 
seven fathoms, and from three to four fethoms 
in^de at low water. The rise of the tide is 
about six or seven feet. ” Gheriah was fortified, 
in 1662, by Sevajee, the Mahratta chief. It 
subsequently pae^ into the possession of the 
Angria branch of the Bosla family, from whom 
the Portuguese and English in 1722, and the 
Dutch two years later, in vain attempted to 


wreatit. In 1755, it wm attached by a BtHIbU 
force, consisting of three ships of the line, one 
ship of fifty guns, and one of forty-fonr, ijith 
some armed vessels belonging to the Bombay 
marine, amounting altc^ether to fourteen sail, 
commanded by Admiral Watson, and having 
on board 800 Europeans and 1,000 native 
soldiers, nnder Colonel Clive. A bombardment 
was immediately commenced ; Angria'a fleet 
was totally destroyed^ and, in the course of a 
few hoars, the place surrendered. It was a 
flaw months afterwards given np to the Peishwa, 
under the treaty concluded with the Mahrattas 
in 1750, and fijially acquired by the British 
government on the overthrow of that potentate 
in 1818. The name Gheriah is that by which 
the fort was denominated by the Mussulmar^s, 
Viziadroog being the name more fomiliar to 
the Mahrattas. The place is distant S. from 
Bombay 170 miles. liat. 16° 82^, long. 78° 22'. 

GHIDDORE, in the British district of 
Monghyr, Iieut,-gov. of Bengal, an ancient fort 
of great extent. Its walls are from twenty- 
three to twenty-four feet in thickness, and 
thirty feet high. According to Bnchanan, it 
was built at a very remote period by a Hindoo 
raja, but repaired by Sher Shah, the Patau 
chief, in his war with Humaion, about 1539. 
Distant S. from Monghyr city 36 miles. Lat. 
24° 58', long. 66° 15'. 

GHIBDEE. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 89 
miles S.E. of ^ttara. Lat. 17° 17', long. 
76° 21'. 

GHIRGAON, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route up the course of the Ram- 
gungs (Eastern), and Eiubsequently of the Goree, 
from Petoragurh to the Oonta Doora Pass, 
32 miles N. of Petoragurh. It is situate seven 
miles west of the right bank of the Goree, on a 
ridge proceeding sonthwards from the main 
range of the Himalaya, and consists of cottages 
scattered over the steep declivity and summit 
of the ridge. Lat. 80° 2', long. 80° 13'. 

GHISWA, or GHISSOOA.— The chief town 
of a pergunnah of the same name, in the Bri- 
tish district of Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, distant 17 miles W. from Joun- 
pore, 39 miles N. from Mirzapoor. Ghiswa has 
a population of 8,868 persons. Lat. 25° 41', 
long. 82° 28'. 

GHOGHEEA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sanin, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 93 miles 
N.W. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 64', long. 84° 88'. 

GHOGRA. — A large river, and a consider- 
able feeder of the Ganges. Its remotest head- 
water, as far as has been hitherto asoertained, 
is the source of the Kalee (Eastern), on the 
south-western declivity of the range forming 
the northern boundary of the British district 
of Kumaon, towards South - western Tibet. 
This spot, situate in lat. 80° 28', long. 80° 40', 
was viait^ ly Webb, and is thus described by 
him; “The J^ee river, two furlongs distant, 
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Its breadth rednced to four or fire yards. At 
two aod a quarter miles io a Dorth-weet dlreo> 
tion^ it is covered with snow, and no Longer to 
be traced ; neither is the road passaUe b^ond 
this point at the present season. After the 
middle of July, when the thaw is perfected, it 
may be traced as a small stream for about four 
miles more, in the direction last mentioned, 
and from thence to its head in the snow, north* 
west two miles farther. The stream scarcely 
flows in winter, being derived almost exclusively 
from the thawing snow.” The elevation above 
the sea, of the source, is probably between 17,000 
and 18,000 feet. The river takes a south* 
easterly direction down the valley of Beeans, 
receiving numerous snow-fed torrents right and 
left ; and at thirty miles from its source, the 
Kalipani, a considerable stream, flows into it 
on the left side. Two or three miles below 
that point, the river turns to the south-west, 
in which direction it continnes to flow twenty- 
three miles farther, to the confluence of the 
Dhouli, a large river, which falls into it on the 
right side, in lat. 29” 57', long. 80” 88'. The 
}^lee, which at the confluence appears to be 
twice the size of the Dhouli, is previously a 
vast torrent, and in many places a huge cataract 
tumbling over vast rocks, which in some spots 
form natural bridges, being wedged together 
by their pressure against each other, and 
against the sides of the precipices inclosing the 
deep gorges down which the stream rushes. 
Id many places the stream for considerable 
distances is totally hidden under glaciers. 
Below the confluence the stream is thirty 
yards wide ; but, swelled by numerous moun- 
tain-streams received right and left, it soon 
attains a width of eighty yards. It continues 
to flow in a south-westerly direction, and 
twenty-two miles lower down, or seventy-five 
from its source, it on the right side receives 
the Gori or Gorigunga, a river equal in size to 
the Kalee. This confluence is in lat. 29“ 45', 
long. 80° 25’, and is 1,972 feet above the sea; 
so that the river has a descent, so far, of about 
16,500 feet in seventy-five miles, or 207 feet 
per mile. Below this place twelve miles, and 
eighty-seven from its source, the river is re- 
presented in the surveyor-general’s map as 
receiving on the left side, ^m Nepaul, the 
Chumuiea ; and three miles lower down, at 
the Jbula ghat, a ferry from Kumaon to Ne- 
paul, the elevation of the water’s edge is 1,789 
feet ; so that the declivity of the waterway 
now diminishes to twelve feet per mile. Six- 
teen miles below this, at Puchesur, lat. 29° 27', 
long. 80” 18', it on the right side receives the 
Suijoo (Western), the greatest of its feeders. 
Thenceforward the united stream is no longer 
called the Kalee, but, variously, the Sarda, the 
Suijoo, and the Ghogra. At Puchesur it turns 
a little to the south-east, and ten miles lower 
down, on the right, receives the Lohoghat 
river, two miles below the confluence of which 
a large tributary from Nepanl flows in on the 
left. Turning southwards at that point, it, at 
a distance of eighteen miles beyond, receives 


on the right the Ludheea, a considerable stream. 
By all th^ aocessionB it becomes a great river, 
and at Birimdeo, twelve miles lower down, ia 
lat. 29” S', long. 80” 18', and 148 miles firom its 
source, it enters the plain of Hiudooetaa, 798 
feet above the sea. Webb found it "about 
1 60 yards broeMl on an avera^ bed stony, very 
deep, imd moderately rapid." Herbert esti- 
mates the discharge of water here during the 
dry season at 4,800 cubic feet per second ; that 
of the Ganges at 7,000, at Hurdwar. From 
within a few miles of its source to this place, 
according to Art. V. of the treaty of Beegowleo, 
it forms the boundary between the British 
district of Kumaon and Nepaul, holding 
generally in this part of its course a direction 
nearly from north-east to south-west. From 
Birimdeo guardhouse, the river, sweeping first 
for about twenty-three miles in a southerly 
direction, forms for that distance the bonndaiy 
between the British district of PUJebheet and 
the territory of Oude, and suhaequentLy, flow- 
ing south-east for for^-five more, forms the 
boundary between the British district of Shah- 
jehanporo and the territory of Oude. In that 
interval, according to Bnohanan, it becomes 
navigable for craft of considerable burthen 
from Mundeya, in lat. 28” 40', lon^. 80” 18', 
but probably those of lighter descnption can 
be brought up as for as the vicinity of the 
egress from the mountains, or about forty miles 
higher. One hundred and ten miles below 
Birimdeo, it on the left side receives the Kur- 
nalli, flowing from the mountains of Nepaul, 
whence much timber is sent by the stream. 
Buchanan regards this river merely as a dif- 
ferent channel by which the great river Seti- 
ganga, descending from the Himalaya of Ne- 
paul, discharges itself. Wilford considers the 
Setiganga or Swetaganga as identical with the 
Gunduck , According to the surveyor-general’s 
map, at ninety-four miles below the iMt-men- 
tloned oonflnence, and in lat. 27° 10', long. 
81” 25', the Gho^fra receives on the right side 
a considerable tnbuta^ in the united streams 
of the Chouka and Woel; twenty-two miles 
farther down, it on the left side receives the 
Eastern Suijoo, and thenceforward is known in 
Oude by the names Beoha, Suiioo, or Sarayu, 
as well as Ghogra, Butter desoribes it as 
navigable for the largest class of boats in all 
seasons, and as having an annual rise and foil 
of thirty feet. Forty-two miles below the 
confluence of the Sui]oo (Eastern), it touches 
on the British district of Goruckpore, having 
passed in its course the city of Oude, Thenoe 
pursuing a south-easterly direction, it forms 
for eevenly-five miles the boundary between 
the British district and the territory of Oude. 
In this part of its course it is considered by 
Buchanan larger than the Ganges at Ghunar, 
and is from one to three miles in breadth. 
Like other great rivers traversing low alluvial 
tracts, it sends off lateral watercourses, com- 
municating in the rainy season by numerous 
ofifsets with the parent flood, and with each 
other. Of these the principal, called the Tons 
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(N* orth-Mdteni), Icsves tb« GBogn on the right 
ride, ten mile* above the city of Onde, and, 
taking a fonth-easteriy coime, falls into the 
Ganges near Bhnllea. The Ohc^ra enters the 
British territory in lal 20" 16', long. 83” 11', 
and, still pursuing a south-easterly direction 
for sixi^-five milea, forms the boundary between 
the British districts of Qomckpore and Azlin- 
gurh. In this part of its course, it on the left 
side, and in lat. 26" 12', long. 83" 40', receives 
tile large river Baptee, and at other points a 
few streams of less importance. Flowing still 
aonth-east, it for eight miles forms the boundary 
between the districts of Azimgnrh and Sarun, 
and for thirty-six miles the boundary between 
the districts Qbazeepore and Sarun, joining 
the Ganges, on the left aide of the latter river, 
in lat. 26" 46', long. 84" 40'. The total length 
of course of the Ghogra may be estimated at 
000 miles. According to Bnohanon, an eye- 
witness of the confluence, the Ghogra certainly 
exceeds the Ganges in breadth and rapidity, 
and equally in depth. Though throughout the 
year navigable nearly to the mountains, the 
Ghogra is turned to little account in this 
respect, 'The navigation is indeed in some 
places rendered hazardouB and intricate by the 
occurrence of shoals of kunkur or calcareous 
conglomerate ; but engineering skill, with 
adequate means, could easily remove such 
obstructions, and render free the navigation of 
the Ghogra, as well as throw open that of its 
tributaries the Baptee and the Chouka. 

GHOLAB SINGH’S DOMINIONS.— See 
Cashiterb. 

GHOONGEE. — A river which has its source | 
beyond the northern frontier of British India, j 
in the Nepaul territory, and in about lat. ' 
27” 60', long. 83° 20'. It holds n course gene- 1 
rally southerly, and at Lotan, about seventy I 
miles from its source, and in lat. 27° 16', long. 
88” 19', Buchanan found it in January to have , 
a deep channel, along which rolled a wide, 
rapid, fordable stream. It receives many| 
streams right and left, and by lateral channels 
communicates with numerous pieces of water, 
stagnant or running ; drains or fertilizes, by 
means of its many branches, a great extent of 
country, and, running still in a direction gene- 
rally south-easterly, joins the Dhumela in lat. 
27" 5, long. 88" T/, and ultimately falls into 
the Raptee on the left side, in lat. 27“ S', long. 
88" 12', having fdtogetber flowed about 100 
miles. 

GHOOROUniH, or GAROTAH, in the 
British district of Gk>orgaon, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Muttra to Delhi, by the right bank of the 
Jumna, and 65 miles S.E. of the latter city. 
I.at. 27° 66', long. 77” 28'. 

GHORA TRUP. — An inconsiderable vil- 
lage situate on the right bank of the river 
Indus, 11 miles 8.W. of Attock, and 84 S.E. 
of Peshawur. 'The river here has a very dan- 
gerous rapid, with a sudden fall of a foot and 
A half, resulting from the lateral contraction 


of tiiehigh and rocky banks inclosing it, m 
the depth is no less than 180 feet. Wood de- 
scribes the passage as very dangerous. ^'Though 
the tall was shot with startling rapidity, the 
boat, when over, seemed spell-bound to the 
spot, and hung for some time under the wateiy 
wall in spite of the most strenuous efforts of 
her crew. At last she moved, the men cheered, 
and out she darted into the fair channel.” 
'The breadth of the Indus here is only 250 feet, 

I and through this narrow gut the whole of its 
immense volume of water rushes at the rate of 
from nine to ten miles an hour, and with the 
noise of thunder. Ghora Trup is about six 
miles below NUab, and for the whole of this 
distance the river may be described as one 
immense and irresistible rapid. Lat, 83" 40', 
long. 72° 9'. 

GHORAWUL, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Sasseram to Rewab, 
78 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 24° 46', 
long. 82° 61'. 

GHOSEA. — A town in the diatrict of 
Asimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provincoa, 
on the route from Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor, 
and 47 miles N. of the latter. Distance N.E. 
from Benares 64 miles, Lat. 26° 6', long. 
83° 36'. 

GHOSEEA, or GUSIA, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village situate four miles north of the 
left bank of the Ganges, and where the route 
from the city of Benares to that of Allahabad 
is intersected by that from Jounpoor to Mir- 
zapoor. Distant W. of the city of Benares 
29 miles; from Allahabad, E., 45. Lat. 
25° 16', long. 82° 36'. 

GHOSGURH. — A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpoor, 73 miles S.E. from Bhawulpoor, 
and 127 miles N.E. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 
28° 24', long, 72° 6'. 

GHOSNA, or GUSUNA, in the British 
'district of Muttra, Jieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Alignrh to that of Muttra, and 
five miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27” 32', 
long. 77” 48'. 

GHOSPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 10 
miles E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment, 690 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water, Lat. 
25” 37', long. 83” 47'. 

GHOTAL, in the British district of Hooghly, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the river 
Roopnarain, on the route from Bordwan to 
Midnapore, 40 miles S, of former, 80 N.E. of 
latter. Distance from Calcutta, W., 40 miles. 
Lat. 22" 88', long, 87” 48'. 

GHOTE. — A town in the British province of 
Nagpoor, late rajah of Berar’s dominions, 110 
miles S.E. from Nag^or, and 131 miles N.W. 
from Jugdulapoor. 19" 60', long. 80” 8'. 
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GHOTIPTJIin.—- A town in Hyderabad, or 
dotninloDa of the Niza^ miles N.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 140 miles N.W. from Masuli- 
patam. Lat ir 80', long. 7^ 39'. 

GHOUBIPOOB.— See Chobipoob. 

GHUGA, or GTJGYA, in the Britisb dis- 
trict of Groruckpoor, lieut.-gor. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Ghazeepoor to that of Goruct- 
poor, 22 miles B. of the latter. Lat. 26° 20', 
long. 83° 30'. 

GHULLA. — A town in the native state of 
Wusravee, 163 miles N.E. from Bombay, and 32 
miles S. from Broach. Lat. 21° 16', long. 73° 6'. 

GHUNDAWUL, — See Chuijdawdl. 

GHUNNAPOORA, in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, a town, the principal 
place of a district of the same name. It is 
situate OD an eminence, is surrounded by a 
rampart, and contains some good buildings. 
Distance from the city of Hyderabad, S.W,, 60 
miles. Lat. 16° 34', long. 78°. 

GHUNSAMPOOR, in the British district 
of Shajehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a vill^e on the route from Bareilly to 
Setapoor, and 48 miles S.E. of the fot‘mer. 
Lat. 28° 6', long. 80° 6'. 

GHUNTAL. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaou, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 28° 14', long. 76° 63'. 

GHURAUNDA, or GtJROUNDA, in the 
British district of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the city of Delhi to Kumal, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 29° 82', 
long. 77° 2'. 

GHURCHOOROOLEE.— A town in the 
British province of Nagpoor, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 87 miles S.E. 
from Nagpoor. I^t. 20° 12', long. 80° 1'. 

GHURIALA, in the Rajpoot state of Bick- 
aneer, a small town on the route from the 
town of Bickaneer to that of Jeasulmere, and 
60 miles S. W. of the former. It is situate two 
or three miles from the frontier towards Jessul- 
mere, and contains a small fort, 180 houses, afew 
shops, andtwo wells 21 Ofeetdeep, yielding brack- 
ish water. On the frontier, close to this place, an 
interview took place in 1835, between the rulers 
of Bickaneer aud of Jessulmere, and by the 
arrangement made by a British mission under 
Lieut, Trevelyan, an amicable adjustment of 
the common boundary was made. Ghuriala ia 
in lat. 27° 44', long. 72° 86'. 

GHURMUKTEEStTR.— See Gueituk- 

TEESUR. 

GHUROUT, in the British district of Goor- 
ga,)n, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee, by Goor- 

E kon, to Muttra, and 64 miles N.W, of the 
tier. Lat. 28° 6', long. 77° 16'. 
GHURPARRAH, in the British district of 
Saugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Saugvur to Tehree, 


seven miles N.W. of the fonner. I»t. 28* 56', 
long. 78“ 47'. 

GHUSIPURA, in the Britiah district Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoei^ s 
viJIa^ on the route from Moradabad to Hmnd- 
war, and 38 miles S.E, of the latter, Lat; 
29° 85', long. 78° 25'. 

GHUSPIJR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Loodiana to Ferozpore, and 10 
miles W, of the fonner town. It is situate 
close to the watercourse of Loodiana, an ofbet 
of the Sutlej, four miles from the lefr bank of 
the main channel, and in an open, level country, 
scantily cultivate. Distant N.W. from CW- 
cutta 1,112 miles. Lat. 80° 57', long. 75° 44'. 

GHUSTJL PASS, in Bussahir, across the 
range of the Himalaya, forming the southern 
boundaiw of Koonawur. It is a quarter of a 
mile S.E. of the Gunas Pass, and less than half 
a mile S.E. of that of Nibrung, “ These three 
passes," observes Gerard, " lead from Suqgla 
to Chooara, and although they are so near to 
each other, they can only be oroased at dif- 
ferent times ; Neebrung is first open, and it 
had become practicable only a few days before 
we arrived (June 21) ; the other two passes 
were shut, and had not been attempted this 
year." Elevation of Ghusul above the sea 
15,851 feet. Lat. 31° 21', long. 78° 18'. 

GHUTASHN DEBT PASS, in Sirmor, Ues 
through a low ridge traversing the Kyarda 
Doon in a direction from north to south, and 
running from the Sub-Himalaya to the Sewalik 
range. Its crest forms the division between 
the waters of the Bhuta, flowing eastward to 
the Jumna, and those of the Markanda, flowing 
to the south-west towards the Sutluj. A 
route from Dehra to Nahun lies through the 
pass. Elevation above the sea 2,600 feet. 
Lat. 30° 31', long. 77° 28'. 

GHYBEEPOOR. — A village in the British 
district of Huriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, Lat. 29° 26', long, 76°. 

GIDDALOOR . — A town in the ^British 
district of Cuddaj»h, presidency of Madras, 
168 miles S. W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 23', 
long, 79°. 

GIHROR, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, a small town on tbe route from Agra 
to Mynpoorie, and 17 miles W. of the latter. 
Elevation above the sea 648 ieet. Lat. 27° 11', 
long. 78° 61'. 

GILGIT, in the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
a small unei[)lored country on the southern 
declivity of Hindoo Koosh, lying between 
Bultistan or Little Tibet on the east, and 
Ohitral on the west. It consists principally 
of one large valley, down which the stream 
c^led the river of Gilgit flows, and falls into 
tbe Indus on the right or north-western bank, 
in lat. 85° 47', Jong. 74“ 31', There is also a 
village of tbe same name on the right bank of 
the stream, in lat. 86°, long. 74“ !(?. 

GINEEKHERA, in the British district of 
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Hondabod, lievt.*gOT. of the N. W. ProTinoee, 
a village oo the route iix>m the town of Mo> 
radabed to Almora, and 28 miles N. of the 
foitner. Lat. 29“ 11', long. 79*. 

GINGEE- — A town in the Britiah district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madias, 82 miles 
8.W. of Madias. Its fortress, though origi- 
nally of some strength, which was extravagantly 
magnified in the estimation of native opinion, 
was taken by the French in 1760, with extra- 
ordinary facility, but subsequently yielded to 
a Britij^ force under Captain Smith. Lat. 
12“ 16', long. 79“ 27'. 

GIRAER — A village in the British district 
of Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Frovinces. 
Lat 29“ 14', long. 75“ 68'. 

GIRAJSIE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a small town ou the route from the 
town of Bikaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 
60 miles S.W. of the former. Close to this 
place, under the management of the British 
mission, in 1835, a conference was held be- 
tween the ruler of Jessulmere and that of 
Bikaneer, and an amicable adiustment made 
of the common boundary, which had been 
previously disputed. Girajsir is in lat. 27“ 42', 
long. 72“ 86'. 

GIRAREE, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, one of the divisions of the Saugor and 
Aerbudda territory, Ueut-gor. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ramgurb 
to Palamow, 89 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 53', long. 81° 37'. 

GIRAT7B. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Joudpore, 62 miles S.W. from Jessulmeer, 
and 167 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Lat. 
26° 6', long, 70° 40'. 

GIRDHEEAE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Almora, and 26 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 10', long. 79°. 

GIRHUR. — ^A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 37 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 
110 miles S.E. from Elliobpoor. 20° 39', 

long. 79° 10', 

GIRNA. — A river risingin lat. 20“ 37', long. 
78“ 45', on the eastern slope of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and, flowing through the 
British district of Caudeish, in the presidency 
of Bombay, first in an easterly direction for 
120 miles, and subsequently north for fifty 
miles, fells into the Taptee on the left side, iu 
lat. 21“ O', long. 76“ 17'. 

GIRNAR, in the peninsula of Katt3rwar, 
province of Guserat, or territory of the Guico- 
war, a remarkable mountain of grauite, in the 
north of the district of Soratb, the summit 
being, according to native account, about ten 
miles east of the town of Janagurh. The ele- 
vation has been variously conjectured at 8,600 
mud 2,600 feet above the sea. Distance from 
Baroda, S.W,, 176 miles. Lat. 21“ 30', long. 
70“ 42'. 


GIKREE, ft river of the hiU state of Kdth< 
kaee, and a oonsiderahle feeder of the Jumna. 
It rises in lat. 81“ 4', long. 77“ 42', and at an 
elevation of 7,400 feet above the sea, on the 
concave side of a ridge of a horse-sboe shape, 
which connects Wartu summit with that of the 
Chur, and which, on the convex or eastern 
side, throws off nnmerons feeders to the Pabar. 
Holding a south-westerly course for about 
thirty-five miles, during which it receives 
numerous iusignificant feeders, it is joined 
by the TJshun, in lat. 80“ 64', long. 77“ 16'. It 
thence takes a south-easterly course for fifty 
miles, and fells into the Jumna in lat. 80“ 27, 
long, 77“ 44'. At the confluence, this river dis- 
charges on an average 100 cubic feet of water 
per second. ^ 

GIRWAB. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Seerooee, 67 miles W. from Oodeypoor, 
and 61 miles N.E. from Deesa. Lat. 24“ 36, 
long. 72“ 46'. 

GIRWAREE.-~A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or tenitoir of Scindia’a femily, 60 
miles S.W, from Gwalior, and 69 miles N.W, 
from Jbansee. Lat. 25“ 48', long. 77° 37'. 

GISREE, in Siude, one of the months of 
the river Indue, receiving a small torrent flow- 
ing from the southern part of the mountain- 
range called, farther north, the Keertar and 
Lukkee hills. Lat. 24° 46', long. 67° 8'. 

GIVAROT. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, eight miles from the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 61 miles S.E. 
from Aurungabad. Lat. 19° 17', long. 76° 49'. 

GNASANQUA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 76 miles N.W. from Durrung, 
and 83 miles N.E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
27° 12', long. 91° 15'. 

GNA YOKH young. — A pass over the 
Youmadoung range of mountains, from the 
coast of Arracan to the town of Bassein, in 
Pegu, 27 miles S.W. from the latter. I^t. 
16“ 80', long. 94° 35'. 

GNETZAZAKAN. — A small village, with 
an encamping'ground, on the Aeng pass (Ar- 
mcan), about five miles from Sarowah, and 
situate on the edge of a precipitous descent. 
There is a spring at the bottom of the hill. 

GNOPARAWA. — A village of Arracan, 
situate on one of the connecting creeks between 
the Arracan and Kuladyne rivers. Lat. 20° 31', 
long. 93° 20'. 

GOA. — The former capital of the Portuguese 
possessions in India, once an opulent and 
powerful city, but now fallen into an apparently 
irremediable and hopeless state of decay. It is 
situate in lat. 15° Sw, bug. 74°. The territory 
of the same name lies on the western coast of 
the Indian peninsula, and is bounded on the 
north by the native state of Sawunt Warree ; 
on the east by the British districts of Belgaum 
and North Cauai-a ; and on the south-west by 
the Indian Ocean. It extends from lat. 14° 54' 
to 16° 45', and from long. 78° 46' to 74° 26' ; is 
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Buty-two miles in length from north to south, 
and forty in breadth, and contains an area of 
1,066 square miles. The population has been 
returned at 818,262. Of this number two- 
thirds are stated to be Christians, of the Roman 
Catholic persuasion ; but these are not under 
the direct jurisdiction of the Church of Rome, 
the throne of Portugal claiming the right of 
appointing its own bishop, and assuming the 
control and direction of the Catholic Church in 
its Indian possessionB, 

The settlement of Goa is divided into dis- 
tricts, which are again subdivided into parishes, 
the largest of which is Fangaum, coutaining 
the present seat of government, and about 
10,060 souls. The h^bour, which is a fine 
one, is formed by an arm of the sea, into which 
flows a small river, and is distant about five 
miles from the old city of Goa. The appear- 
ance of the harbour is of imposing beauty ; but 
on reaching Pangautn, whion is the new town 
and nearest to the harbour, all agreeable im- 
pressions vanish, the situation being low and 
sandy, and the houses wretched. Goa is con- 
nect^ with this place by a stone causeway 
about 300 yards long ; though containing many 
fine buildings, churches, and monasteries, it is 
fast becoming a mass of deserted ruins — mise- 
rable and squalid indications that there has 
been bere a great city. Its iuhabitauts are 
almost entirely ecclesiastics. The militaiy force 
of the state of Goa consists of 3,300 fighting 
men, of whom about 400 are Europeans. The 
revenues are estimated at 719,200 rupees, an 
amount stated to be annually exceeded by the 
expenditure. The chief products are rice, but 
not in sufficient q\iantity for the consumption 
of the inhabitants ; pepper, oocoanuts, beteuiut, 
and salt ; which latter article is manufactured 
to a very large extent. The brilliant career of 
the Portuguese in regard to India, and their 
achievements in navigation and conquest during 
the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, are thus 
noticed in a modern historical work : — The 
Portuguese, indeed, have made no durable im- 
presaiou on the country, in which they ap- 
peared like a brilliant but destructive meteor ; 
but their unwearied exertions to push the arts 
and discoveries of navigation beyond the limits 
within which they been previously re- 
stricted, were too beneficial to the world at 
large to be passed over without notice, Their 
discoveries received the first impulse from 
Henry, the fifth son of John, the first king of 
Portu^l of that name. Under his auspices, 
several expeditions were fitted out for exploring 
the coast of Africa and the adjacent seas. The 
first discovery was not very important, but was 
sufficient to afford encouragement, and stimu- 
late to perseverance. It oousisted of the little 
island of Puerto Santo, so named from its 
having been discovered on the festival of All 
Saints. This was in the year 1418. In the 
following year the adventurers were further 
rewarded by the discovery of Madeira. For 
more than half a century, the voyages of the 
Portuguese were continued in the same direc- 
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tion, but in general without more Imporiat^ 
results than occasional additions to small 
stock of geographical knowledge then existing. 
Little progress seemed to have been made 
towards the attainment of the grand object of 
these enterprises, viz. the discovery of a new 
route to India, till the latter end of the fifteenth 
century, when Bartholomew Dias eclipsed the 
fame of all preceding navigators, by his suecesa 
in reaching the southernmost point of Africa, 

! and in doubling the &moas promontory called 
' by himself Cabo Tormontoso, the Cape of 
Storms, but more happily and permanently 
designated by his sovereign, Cabo de Bona 
Esperanza, the Cape of Good Hope. Emanuel, 
the successor of John of Portugal, proceeded 
in the steps of hia predecessor. An expedition 
was fitted out in furtherance of the object in 
view, and committed to the care of Vasco de 
Gama. It sailed from Lisbon on the 9th of 
July, 1497, doubled the Cape on the 20th of 
November following, and finally reached Cali- 
out ; thus achieving the triumph so long and 
so anxiously sought. The admiral was forth- 
with introduced to the native prince, a Hindoo, 
called by the Portuguese historians Zamorin, 
by native authorities, Samiri ; and after a short 
stay, marked by alternations of friendliness and 
hostility, set sail on bis return to Portugal, 
where ho was received with the honours which 
he had so well earned. The Portuguese re- 
turned, and received permissiou to carry oathe 
operations of commerce. But dispute soon 
arose, and acts of violence were committed on 
both sides. The power and influence of the 
Portuguese, however, continued to extend, and 
the assistance afforded by them to the neigh- 
bouring king ot Cochin, iu his quarrel with the 
Zamorin, was rewarded by permission to erect 
a fort for their proteotion within the territories 
of the former prince. Thus was laid the foun- 
dation of the Portuguese dominion in the East. 
An attempt to obtain possession of CaUcut 
Tailed. Against Goa the invaders were more 
successful. That city was taken by storm ; 
aud although subsequently retaken by a native 
force, was again captured by the Portuguese, 
and became the seat of their government, the 
capital of their Indian dominions, and the see 
of an archbishop, the primate of the Indies. The 
Dutch supplanted the Portugese as traders, 
and with their commerce the latter nation lost 
their power and grandeur. Thus did Goa be- 
come the melancholy spectacle which it is now, 
and which it will continue to present until 
some further step in downward progress shall 
sink it still lower into wretchedness and de- 
gradation, or unless by some happy incident 
it should become absorbed into the British 
territories. 

GOA, or GWA. — A populous village in the 
district yf Sandoway, in the province of Arra- 
can. It was formerly a town of considerable 
importance, but has for some time been on the 
decline. It posnesees a harbour for vessels of 
200 tons burden, but there is an awkward ob- 
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straotion at ita entrance, occasioned by a bar 
of sand, which renders it l^hly dangerons. 
A route from this place to Henzadah, on the 
Irawaddy river, is called the Goa route. Lat. 
17“ 88', long. 94“ 41'. 

GOA ISLAND, or GWA ISLAND.— A 
anall island situate near the mouth of the river 
in Arracan bearing the same name, and about 
a mile and a half from the shore. There is a 
large coral bank three miles to the westward. 
Lat. 17“ 84', long. 93“ 38'. 

GOA RIVER. — A small river which empties 
itself in the sea near the village of the same 
name in Arracan. Its entrance is broad and 
deep, sufficiently so for ships of 500 tons bur- 
den. Its mouth is about lat. 17° 84', long, 
93“ 40'. 

GOALGUNGE, in the territory of Bijawur, 
in Bundelcund, a town on the route from Banda 
to Saugor, 93 miles S.W. of the former, 79 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and is 
supplied with water from wells. Lat. 24“ 42', 
long. 79“ 26', 

GOALPARA. — A British district of the 
Bengal lieut.-gov., bounded on the north by the 
native state of Bhotan ; on the east by the 
British district of Camroop, in Lower Assam ; 
on the south by the native territory of the 
Garrow tribes and the British district of My- 
mensing ; and on the west by that of Rung- 
pore and the native state of Coosh Behar. It 
extends from lat. 25“ 40' to 26° ST, and from 
long. 89“ 42' to 91“ 8' ; is 100 miles in length 
from north-west to south-east, and seventy 
miles in breadth, and contains an area of 3,506 
square miles, with a population of 400,000. 
The principal crops of the district are cotton, 
tobacco, and sugar : mustard, also, is said to 
be extensively grown. Goalpara, or North- 
eastern Rungpore, in a geographical point of 
view, belongs to Bengal proper, having con- 
stituted an integral part of that province in 
1766, when the British government obtained 
the grant of the Dewanny from the emperor of 
Delhi ; but from the circumstance of its being 
placed under the superintendence of the com- 
missioner of Assam, and from its general re- 
semblance in respect of climate and other cir- 
cnmstances to that province, it has sometimes 
been regarded as one of the districts of Assam. 
Goalpara, the principal town of the district, 
suffered severely by fire in 1838. Lat. 26“ 8', 
long. 90“ 40'. 

GOAS. — A town in the British district of 
Mooi-shedabad, lieut, -gov. of Bengal, 114 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 13', long. 88° 29'. 

GOBEENUGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles N.W. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25“ 59', 
long. 88“ 27'. 

GOBINDGUNJ. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, situate 
on the left bank of the Gunduck river, 52 nules 
N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 26“ 29', long. 84“ 41'. 

GOBINGUNJE, ill liio British district of 


Bogm, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 22 miles 
N. of the town of Bogra. It is a place of 
considerable trade, and contains about 1,000 
houses, a number which, according to the 
usually-received average of inmates to dwell- 
ings, would assign it a population of about 
5,000. Lat. 25“ 10', long. 89“ 22'. 

GOBRTA. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, two miles from the left bank 
of the Betwa river, and 18 miles S.E. from 
Bhopal. Lat. 23“ 9', long. 77“ 37'. 

GGCURNUM, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
on the coast of the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. It is built in a straggling mau- 
ner among coooanut-palms, but has some com- 
merce, and is held in high repute among the 
Brahminists, on account of an image of Maha- 
balishwar or Siva, said to have been brought 
to this place by Ravana, the giant tyrant of 
Lanka. Distance from Mangalore, N., 120 
miles. Lat. 14“ 32', long. 74“ 22'. 

GODAGARI, in British district of Raje- 
shaye, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a small town on 
the left bank of the Podda, or great eastern 
branch of the Ganges. It is situate on a ridge 
of stiff clay, mixed with kunkur or calcareous 
conglomerate, and derives its importance from 
the stability of its site, many of Ibe places in 
this district being subject to inundation by the 
swollen rivers during the periodical rains of 
autumn. The Podda is here crossed by means 
of a ferry on the route from Berbampoor to 
Jumalpoor, 32 miles N.E. of former, 161 S.W. 
of latter, 150 N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 30', 
long. 88“ 20'. 

GOD AIRY. — ^A town in the Khoond state 
of Purlahkemedy, 118 miles N. from Vizaga- 
patam, and 83 miles W. from Ganjam. Lat. 
19“ 20', long. 83“ 51'. 

GODAR DEOTA, in the British district of 
Raeen, near Bussahir, a peak surmounted by 
a curious temple of a tutelai^ deity of that 
locality. It is situate near the left bank of the 
Pabur. Elevation above the sea 8,606 feet. 
Lat. 31° 10', long. 77“ 50'. 

GODAVERY. — A river rising in the Dec- 
can, in the British district of Ahmednuggur, on 
the eastern declivity of the Western Ghats, 
near Nassick, in lat. 19“ 68', long. 78“ 30', and 
50 miles E. fi^m the shore of the Arabian Sea. 
Taking a direction south-east for 100 miles, it 
roaches the western frontier of the territory of 
the Nizam at Phooltaraba, in lat. 19“ 48', long. 
74“ 40', and continuing to hold the samd* direc- 
tion for ninety miles fUrther, forms the bound- 
ary between the collectorate of Ahmednuggnr 
and the territory of the Nizam, to a point ten 
miles beyond Mongee, in lat. 19° 23', long. 
75“ 37', having previously, at Toka, in lat. 
19“ 37', long. 76° 2', received on the right side 
the river Paira, flowing from the west. Below 
Mongee the Godavery enters the Nizam’s ten-i- 
tory, after which it proceeds in a sinuous, bnt 
generally easterly course, for J 60 miles, to the 
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vicinity of Lasona^ and receives on the left 
side, in lat. 19“ 6 ', long. 77“ 5 \ the Doodna, a 
oonaiderabie Blream flowing from the north 
west. From that confluence, taking a course 
Bouth-eaat for eighty -five miles, in lat. 18° 48', 
long. 77“ 55 ', it receives on the right side the 
Manjara, a large river flowing from the sonth. 
The course of the Godavery after this conflu- 
ence is still sinuous, but generally eastward, 
for about 170 miles, to the town of Veel 
Saugor, in lat. 18° 48', long. 79“ 49', near 
which the Manair river falls into it : thence 
flowing for about twenty miles to Kulaisur, in 
lat. IS"" 62', long. 79“ 66', it receives on the 
left side the Wain Gonga (there termed the 
Prauheeta), a large river from the north, which 
discharges the great drainage of the southern 
declivity of the Vindhya range. Thence the 
Godavery takes a direction south-east for 170 
miles, to Kottoor, in lat. 17° 29', long. 81“ 34', 
where it crosses the frontier into the British 
district of Eajahmnndry, finding its way 
through a deep chasm in the Eastern Ghats, 
with a very slight declivity. About twenty-five 
inile.9 below Kottoor, it issues from the moun- 
tains at Polaveram, in lat. 17° 15', long. 81° 42'. 
In passing through the great barrier of hills, 
it is stated by the boatmen who navigate the 
river, that there are no falls throughout the 
length of its channel, nor indeed any obstruc- 
tions of importance and the testimony of 
these persons would appear to be confirmed by 
the fact, that large timber-rafts from the 
Nizam’s territory are floated down when the 
river is almost at its lowest, and has not more 
than two or three feet water at the fords in the 
low country. From Polaveram the river con- 
tinues to hold a direction south-east for twenty- 
three miles, to Pechakalunka, in lat. 16° 67', 
long. 81“ 49', where, entering the alluvial 
country which it has itself formed, it diverges 
into two great branches, the left flowing to the 
south-east for fifty-five miles, and falling into 
the Bay of Bengal at Point Gordeware, in lat, 
16° 48', loJig. 82° 23' j the right taking a south- 
ern dirocliori for fifty-five miles, and falling into 
the bay at Narsipur, lat. 16“ 18', long. 81“ 46'. 

The alluvial country traversed by the two 
streams spreads out on both sides, extending 
on the west till it meets the delta of the Kist- 
nab, at the Colair Lake, a distance of about 
forty miles ; and on the east side spreading 
for about thirty-two miles, to the shore of 
Coringa Bay, where the coast runs for some 
distance nearly north and south. From the 
hills the river has a very moderate fall. At 
Polaveram, where, as already stated, it issues 
from the mountains, the alluvial land forming 
its banks is eighly feet above the level of 
the sea at high water. This land has a very 
regular slope, commencing with a foot and a 
half per mile, and gradually diminishing to one 
foot as it approaches the sea. But as the rise 
and Ml of the river at Polaveram amounts to 
thirty-eight feet, its summer surface at that 

{ dace cannot exceed forty-two feet above the sea- 
evel, which gives an average fall of seven inches 


and a half per mile. At the head of the delta, 
the bed of the ford is twenty-two feet above the 
sea, and the actual distance being about fifty 
miles, the fall is little more than five inches 
per mile. Besides the slope of the land towards 
the sea in the delta, it has another and much 
more abrupt slope in a direction lateral to the 
course of the river. The banks of the river on 
both sides form ridges, rising several feet above 
the level of the land beyond. This ridge-like 
character is common to rivers which overflow 
their banks without restraint, as for instance 
the Nile, and is well known to arise from the 
deposit of the heavier matter near to the mar- 
gin of the river, while the finer and lighter is 
carried to the limits of the inondation. The 
delta inclosed between these two great arms is 
traversed by many smaller branches diverging 
from them. An ofiset from the great north- 
eastern branch flows by the town of Coring 
and admits vessels of ten or twelve feet draught. 
Tile branch which disembogues at Narsipur la 
less suited for the purposes of navigation, 
admitting only vessels drawing eight or nine 
feet water. In December, 1846, the sanction 
of the Court of Directors was given to the con- 
struction, at an expense of 47,6001., of a dam 
or annicut of sufficient height to command the 
delta of the river, and to supply to the rich 
alluvial soil of which that tract is composed, 
the means of constant irrigation. In 1848 the 
amount had been expended, but the works 
I were far from completion, and a further sum, 
equal to 13,9001., was assigned for that object. 
The annicut, 4, 200 yards long, has been thrown 
across the river near the village of Dowlas- 
weram on the east bank, and 'Wadapillay on 
the west. For boats and timber that may be 
: required to pass down or up the river when 
there is neither so much water as to allow of 
their passing over the annicut, nor so little as 
to prevent their navigating the river, locks are 
constracted at the heads of the irrigating chan- 
nels, by means of which a communication be- 
tween the upper and lower stream is main- 
tained round the annicut. At the town of 
Rajahmundry, a few miles above the point 
where tlie river divaricates, the channel is of 
great width, and during the periodical inun- 
dations in the close of summer, is filled from 
bank to bank with a vast and rapid body of 
water, bearing down great quantities of timber, 
wrecks of wooden houses, and carcases of 
animals ; but during the dry season the current 
shrinks so much, that it might in most places 
.be forded. The construction of the annicut 
already noticed has, however, changed this, by 
retaining, for the benefit both of agriculture 
and navigation, a never-failing supply of water, 
previously suffered to flow in useless abundanoe 
to the sea. The long gorge by which the river 
finds its way through the Eastern Ghats, 
though having so slight a declivity as to admit 
of navigation, allows the channel a sp^ of not 
more than a quarter of a mile, with banks 
rising on each side into mountains so steep and 
high, that travelling along the stream by land 
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is sitogetlier inoprsctSoable, comTnnni cation 
can be nisintAined by navigation only. Above 
the gorge, the volume of water in the upper or 
more level country expands daring inundations 
to a width of from three to six miles on each 
side of the river, and on the retiring of the 
stream, the soil remains covered with a black 
alluvial mud, which imparts to it great fertility. 
The total len^h of the Godavery ii^m its 
source to Narsipur is 898 miles. 

The value of this river as an instrument of 
communication for commercial and militair 
purposes is perhaps not yet fully appreciated. 
It appears, that from Mahadepoor to Bajah- 
mundry the voyage in boats properly adapted 
to the purpose has been performed in fifty- 
two hours ; and it is inferred, with great 
appearance of probability, that steamers simi- 
lar to those used on the Ganges might ascend 
the Godavery to a considerable distance, afford- 
ing great facility for conveying troops and 
stores to Nagpore and Jubbulpore, as well as 
a mode of transmitting to the eastern coast 
the produce of Berar and the Nagpore terri- 
tories, fer more advantageous than the land 
route by carts and bullocks. The passage 
from Chanda, on one of the feeders of the 
Godavery, to Mahadepoor, has been performed 
in eighteen hours ; and it has been suggested, 
that by means of this gi-eat river and its tri- 
butaries an uninterrupted water communica- 
tion might be obtained from the coast into the 
heart of the Deccan. The experiment of 
navigating the Godavery by means of steam 
has been entertained by the government of 
Madras, and measures for carrying it into 
effect are under consideration. 

GODHUL. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 69 miles S. from Hyder- 
abad, and 34 miles S.E. from Ghunnapoora. 
Lat. 16“ 21', long. 78“ 87'. 

GODRA, in the territory of Guzerat, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, a town on the route from 
Neemuch toBaroda, 1S7 miles S.W. of former, 
62 N.E. of latter. It was formerly a very 
important place, the bead of a large district of 
the kingdom of Guzerat, yielding annually 
2,000,000 rupees, and is still a considerable 
town. Lat, 22“ 45', long. 73° 36'. 

GOGAOJ^, in the British district of Mirza- 
pooT, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges, 36 miles 
W. of the city of Mirzapoor, 767 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by water. Lat. 25“ 13', long. 82“ 20'. 

GOGABEE. — ^A river traversing the British 
district of Tirhoot, lient.-gov. of Bengal In 
the upper part of its course it is denominated 
Kamala or Kumla, and, according to Bucha- 
nan, rises in Nepal, in the Sub-Himalaya, about 
lat. 27“ 20', long, 85“ 40'. Taking a course 
soutb-ea.st for about seventy miles, it passes 
through the Terai or marshy forest in the 
Bontherri part of Nepaul, ana in lat. 26“ 85', 
long. 86“ 16', cTottBCB the British frontier into 
the district Tirhoot, through which it flows in 
Ik Boutherly and south-westerly direction for 


about thirty-five miles, and subsequently for 
fifty miles in a south-easterly direction, when, 
passing from Tirhoot, it flows for forty miles 
through the district of Monghyr, and for 
twenty-five miles through Bhaugulpore ; then, 
forming for fifteen miles the boundary between 
the districts of Pumeab and Bhaugulpore, it 
falls into the Coosy, on the right side, in lat. 
25° 24', long. 87° 16' ; its total length of course 
being about 236 miles. 

GOGGOT mVER.— An offret of the At- 
tree, quitting it a few miles after its diver- 
gence from the Teesta, and in lat. 26“ 19', 
long. 88“ 46'. It maintains a south-east direc- 
tion, and, flowing through" Coosh Behar, Eung- 
poro, and Bograb, falls into the Eonaie, a ma!i;< 
branch of the Brahmapootra, after a total course 
of 345 miles, in lat. 24“ 55', long. 89“ 4T. 

GOGHA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinbes, a 
village close to the route by the Kutra Pass 
from Allahabad to Rewa, and 29 miles S.E. of 
the former, Lat. 25“ 13', long. 82“ 13'. 

GOGHFOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kumal to Loodianah, and 32 miles 
N.W, of the former town. It is situated in a 
level tract, insulated by two branches of the 
river or torrent Markunda. Distant N. W. from 
Calcutta 997 miles. Lat. 30“ 6', long, 76“ 49'. 

GOGI. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 126 miles S.W, from 
Hyderabad, and 68 miles S.E. from Beejapoor. 
Lat. 16“ 43', long. 76“ 49'. 

GOGO, in the British district of Ahmed- 
abad, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
in the peninsula of Kattywar, on the western 
shore of the Gulf of Cambay. About three- 
quarters of a mile east of the town, is an 
excellent anchorage, in some measure shel- 
tered by the island of Perim, which lies still 
further east. The boat Lascars in India are 
nativas of this place, and ships touching here 
may procure water and refreshments, or repair 
damages. It is a safe place for veasela during 
the south-west monsoon, or to run for if they 
part from their anchors in Surat Road, being 
an entire bed of mud, three-quarters of a mile 
from the shore, and the water always smooth. 
The land about Gogo being generally low, is 
inundated at high spring-tides, which renders 
it necessary to bring fresh water from a dis- 
tance of four or five miles ; firewood is scarce. 
The inhabitants of this town have for many 
years laudably exerted themselves in pro- 
moting municipal improvements by means of 
self-taxation. Distance from Bombay 190 
miles. Lat. 21“ 39', long. 72“ 15'. 

GOGOOLPULLY.— -A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
188 miles S.W, of Masullpatam. Lat. 15“ 17', 
long- 79° 21'. 

GOGEA RIVER. — See Ghoora. 

GOGRI, in the British district of Mongheer, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town a mile north-east 
of the left bank of the Ganges. It is the 
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principal place of a pergtmnali of the eame 
name, but is of small size, the population not 
exceeding 700 or 800. Distant N.E. from 
Moongheer 10 miles, N.W. from Bhaugnlpore 
27 miles. Lat. 26“ 26', long. 86” 37'. 

GOH. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles N.W. 
of Shergotty. Lat. 24“ 68', long. 84” 41'. 

GOH, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
right ^nk of the Dhouli river, and 69 miles 
N.E. of Almora. Lat. 80” 16', long. 80” 86'. 

GOHADEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Ba- 
reilly to Almora, and 43 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 28” 62', long. 79° 27', 

GOHALA, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town on the route from 
Hausee to Nusserabad, 127 miles S. of for- 
mer, 116 N.E. of latter. It has a large bazar, 
and water is abundant. Lat. 27” 89', long. 
75” 43'. 

GOHANUH, in the British district of 
Bohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergnnnah of 
the same name. It is situate on the Rohtuk 
branch of the Delhi Canal, and near the 
northern extremity of a great depression of 
the soil, extending about fifty miles south- 
wards. In the course of the original forma- 
tion of the canal by Ali Mardan Khan, the 
water being introduced os far as Gohanub, 
could proceed no farther along the channel, in 
consequence of an error iu the level, and, ac- 
cumulating at this spot, overflowed and swept 
away the embankment intended to form the 
waterway. The great body of water which 
thus escaped, extensively inundated the coun- 
try, and destroyed Lidpoor, a considerable 
town, the mins of which may still be seen. 
The town of Gohanuh is 60 miles N.W. of 
Delhi, with a population of 6,668. Lat. 29° 8', 
long. 76° 47'. 

GOHAR TULAO, in Sinde, a tank on the 
summit of a strong pass on the route from 
Kurrachee to Sehwan, and 34 miles N.E. of 
the former place. The importance of the place 
results merely from its having a supply of 
water ; in other respects it offers nothing to 
the traveller, the country around having a 
rugged surface of bare rock, and yielding 
neither forage nor provisions. LaU 26” 6, 
long. 67° 33'. 

GOHILWAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a district named from theGohil Raj- 
poots, by whom it is principally peopled. It 
18 bounded on the north by the British district 
of Ahmedabad ; on the east and south-east by 
the Gulf of Cambay and Ahmedabad ; on the 
west by the districts of Babriawar and Kat- 
tywar ; on the north-west by the district of 
Kattywar ; and lies between lat. 20° 66' — 
22° long. 71” 14'— 72” 13'. It is eighty- 


five miles In length from north-east to south- 
west, and sixty in breadth. The principal 
towns — ^Limri, Palitayna, Mowa or Mabowa, 
and 'Tukji or Taloja — are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange-, 
ment. The district contains 690 towns and 
villages, and the aggregate population has 
been computed to be 247,980. The chief, styled 
the Rawul Raja, or thakoor of Bhaouagar, 
has an income estimated some years since at 
740,000 rupees annually, and pays a tribute of 
81,950 rupees to the British government, and 
39,202 to the Guicowar. Bhaonagar, bis 
capital, is within the jurisdiction of the Bri- 
tish district of Abme^bad ; and this being 
regarded as an humiliating circumstance, has 
sometimes suggested to this affluent chief the 
removal of his residence to some town within 
his own. 

GOHUD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions of the family of Soindia, a town 
on the route from Etawa to Gwalior, 65 miles 
S.W. of the former, and 28 N.E. of the latter. 
Its fortifications consist of an outer curtain of 
mud, faced with stone, and inclose an extensive 
area, between which and the citadel are two 
other walls. The citadel is lofty, with massive 
towers, and has spacious and commodious 
apartments. Around the outermost rampart 
runs a ditch, which can be filled with water 
from the small river Besulee, Tieffen thaler, 
describing the condition of the place seventy 
years ago, states it to be then populous and 
rich.. It is now, however, much decayed, 
though there are a few good modern houses, 
especially that of the Mahratta governor. The 
rana of Gohud was originally a Jat zemindar 
or landholder, who, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, rose to considerable power 
by taking advantage of the opportunities for 
aggrandizement which were common during 
that troubled period. In 1779, he secured the 
alliance of the British government, from whom, 
in the following year, he received most valu- 
able aid against the Mahiattas. Among other 
services, the fort of Gwalior, previously re- 
puted impregnable, was captured by a British 
force under Captain Popham, and placed in 
the possession of the rana of Gohud. Here, 
however, in 1784, the rana was bpsieged by 
Madhajee Scindia, and obliged to surrender. 
His capital, Gohud, also passed into the hands 
of the enemy. In 1803, negotiations wore 
opened by the British government with the 
rana of Gohud, and a treaty was concluded, by 
which certain teiritorial poseeasions were gua- 
ranteed to that chief. The right of the British 
thus to deal with the territory in question was, 
however, impugned by Scindia, and, in con- 
sequence, a new arrangement was effected. 
Gohud was transferred to Scindia, and the 
rana received fro.m the British ^vemment the 
territory of Dholpoor, which his descendant 
still enjoys. Distance S.E. of Agra 60 miles ; 
N.W. of Calcutta, by Etawah, 700. Lat. 
20” 25', long. 78° 26'. 
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GOHUN, m the Britidi district of Jalonn, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on 
the route from Jaloun to Etawab, 13 inUes 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26° 19^, long. 
79“ 2(y, 

(JOHUREE, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Pertal^urh, in the Oude terri- 
tory, seven miles N. of the former, 24 S. of 
the latter. Lat. 25“ 84', long. 81“ 51'. 

GOKAK.— A town in the British district of 
Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 32 miles 
N.E, of Belgaum. Lat. 16“ 10', long. 74“ 63'. 

GOKTJL, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the left or eastern bank of the Jumna. 
Here is a ferry across that river to Mohunpur, 
on the right bank, six miles S.E. of Muttra 
cantonment. It is a place of some note among 
the Hindoos, its association with the 

memory of one of their revered sages, Wilson 
observes: “ Vallabhi Swami, the son of Lak- 
shmana Batt, a Tailings Brahman — This San- 
yad taught early in the sixteenth century ; he 
resided originally at Gokul, a village on the 
left bank of the Jumna, about three cos to the 
east of Mathura.” It is also regarded by some 
as the place where Vishnu first appeared on 
earth, in tbe form of Krishna, Lat. 27“ 26', 
long. 77“ 48'. 

GOKTJL, a village of Bussahir, on the fron- 
tier of Gurwha], is situate at the south-eastern 
extremity of a high and massive ridge rising 
between the valleys of the rivers Tons and 
Pabur. Elevation above the sea 7,079 feet. 
Lat. 31“ 4', long, 77“ 57'. 

GOL, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, a 
village on the route from Balmeer to the town 
of Joudpore, and 46 miles E. of the former. 
It is situate in a low swampy country, on tbe 
right bank of the Lonee, at the confluence of 
the torrent called Leek. The surrounding 
country is extensively overflowed by the 
inundations of those streams during the 
rainy season. Gol contains fifty houses. Lat. 
26“ 62', long. 72“ 9'. 

GOL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Joudpore, on the right bank of the river Soo- 
kree, and 76 miles S.W. from Joudpore. Iiat, 
25“ 25', long. 72° 29'. 

GOLA. — A town in the British district of 
Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 38 miles N.E. 
of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23“ 34', long. 85“ 44'. 

GOLAH GHAT , — A village situate on the 
right bank of the Dhunseree river, in the Bri- 
tidi district of Seebpoor, Upper Assam, 72 
miles E. from Nowgong, I^at. 26“ 33', long. 
93“ 68'. 

GOLCONDA, in the territory of the Nizam, 
a fortress and ruined city, seven miles W. of 
the city of Hyderabad. The fortress, situate 
on a rocky ridge of granite, is extensive, and 
contains many inclosures. It ifl alU^ether 


very strong, and in good repair, but is corn, 
manded within breaching distance by the sum- 
mits of several of the enormous and massive 
mauaolea of the ancient kings of the place. 
Being the depository of tbe treasures of tbe 
Nizam, and aW> used as a state prison, it is 
very strictly guarded, and entrance (»nnot be 
obtained by any but ofiflcial persons in confi- 
dential capacity. 'The ancient mausolea form 
a vast group, about 600 yards from the fort, in 
an arid, desert, rocky ground, the stern features 
of which heighten the impressiveness and 
grandeur of those astonishing buildings. “ De- 
solate, and abandoned to the ravages of time, 
they rear their stately domes and pinnacles on 
the bare plain, no outward defences now exist- 
ing to ward off the approaches of any assailant,'' 
who, through ignorance or wan tonnes^ may 
hasten the progress of decay. The most 
ancient of these tombs is not more than 300 
years old ; but they have been subjected to so 
many and such barbarous attacks, that nothing 
save the great solidity ot their walls has pre- 
served them from utter ruin. Each mausoleum 
stands in the centi e of a spacious quadrangular 
platform or terrace, approached on all sides by 
flights of steps, entering upon a rich arcade, 
formed of an equal uumber of pointed arches 
on each front, and finished with a lofty balus- 
trade, and a minaret at each angle. The body 
of tbe building, also quadrangular, rises about 
thirty feet above the upper terrace of this 
arcade, and is also surrounded by a balustrade, 
flanked with minarets of smaller dimensions 
than those below. From the centre of tliis 
portion of the building springs the dome, form- 
ing by its magnitude a distinguished feature iu 
a structure equally remarkable for the splen- 
dour and symmetry of its proportions. The 
principal material employed is grey granite, 
ornamented in some parts with stucco, and in 
others with the porcelain tiles for which India 
was at one time so famous. The colours retain 
their brilliancy to the present day, and the ex- 
tracts from the Koran, formed of white charac- 
ters on a polished blue ground, have all the 
richness of enamel. There is a mosque attached 
to each of these tombs, which formerly pos- 
sessed the privileges of sanctuary ; and those 
religious edifices not only supported a consider- 
able number of priests, but also afforded a 
daily meal to tbe neighbouring poor.” “Tliese 
tombs were erected at a great expense, some of 
them being said to have cost 150,000^. The 
enamelled-work with which they are orna- 
mented is reported to have been tbe production 
of artists brought from China for the purpose ; 
but there is every reason to believe that these 
decorations are of native workmanship, similar 
ornaments being to be found at Beejapore, 
Agra, Behar, Bengal, and other places.” The 
diamonds of Golconda have obtained great 
celebrity throughout the world ; but they were 
merely cut and polished here, having been 
generally found at Parteall, in a detached por- 
tion of the Nizam’s dominions, near the south- 
ern frontier, in lat. 16“ 40', long. 80“ 28', a 
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pUce which Affordg do &voQr&ble indication of 
the wealth to be deriTOd trom the avocation of 
seeking diamonds, as it is in ruins, and the 
inhabitants lll^lothed, and half-starved in 
appearance. 

Golconda, in former times, was a large and 
powerful kingdom of the Deccan, which arose 
on the dissolntion of the Bahraani empire, but 
being subdued bjAurunezebe, was incorporated 
with the empire under his mle. Even in its 
extinction, however, it was able to maintain 
some struggle, and even to venture on an attack 
upon the imperial army, and to plunder its 
baggage. The confasion consequent npon the 
breaking up of the empire almost obliterated 
the recollection of the once flourishing king- 
dom of Golconda. The fort is in lat. 17° 2^, 
long. 78° 29'. 

GOLUGDNDA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17° 40', 
long. 82° 31'. 

GOLYGAIEA. — A town in the Mysore, 67 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam, and 118 miles 
W. from Arcot. Lat. 12“ 61', long. 77° 38'. 

GOMATI. — A river of the hill state of 
Kooloo, rising in lat. 32“ 2', long. 77° 34', and, 
flowing in a south-westerly direction for fifty- 
five miles, falls in the Beas river near the 
village of Hurla, in lat. 31° 49', long. 77° 12'. 

GOMBELA, or TOCHEE, a river of Bnn- 
noo, rising in lat. 32“ 63', long. 70“ 1', on the 
eastern slope of the Siiliman range of moun- 
tains, and, flowing easterly for about 100 miles, 
falls into the Indus near the village of Kafer 
Kote, in lat. 82“ 30', long. 71° 20'. 

GOMUL. — A river, or rather a prolonged 
torrent, rising in the eastern part of Afghan- 
istan, and making its way through the Suli- 
man range of raountaios towards the Indus. 
After a course of about 160 miles, it is lost in 
the sands to the east of the Suliman range. 
Its bed for a great distance forms the Goolairee 
Pass, or great middle route from Hindostan to 
Khorasan, by Dera Ismael Khan and Ghuznee, 
the northern being through the Khyber Pass, 
and the southern through the Bolan. It 
crosses the Suliman range about lat. 32“ 6'. 

GOMUL. — A village in the Daman division 
of the Punjaub, on the road from Ghuznee to 
Dera Ismael Khan, and 40 miles W. of the 
latter place. It is situate near the eastern 
entrance of the pass of Gomul, and on the 
river or torrent or the same name. Lat 31“ 68', 
long. 70“ 8'. 

GONDA, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, Saugor and Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on tiie 
route from Jubbulpoor to Sirgoojah, 100 miles 
E. of the former. Lat. 23“ 2', long. 81“ 35'. 

GONDA, in the territory of Oude, a village 
six miles N.E. of the town of Pertauhghur. 
Accoi ding to Butter, the “ population is 2,000, 
all of tlio military Ulbo of Hindoos, except 


about fifty MuBsulman weaverik” Lat. 26* 69', 
long. 82“ 8'. 

GONDAGHAON, in the British province 
of Sau^r and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Bhopal to Auningabad, 52 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat, 22“ 31', long. 77° 10', 

GONDWANA, or the land of the Gond 
race, an extensive, imperfectly-defined tract of 
Southern India. It may, however, be con- 
sidered as lying between lat. 19" 60' and 24“ 80', 
long. 77° 38' and 87° 20', and as comprising 
part of the British districts of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, and also those of SingrowH, Chota Nag- 
pore, and Sirgooja, with the petty native states 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal, the Cut- 
tack Mehals, and the greater portion of the 
northern part of the British province of Nag- 
pore. It is throughout a hilly tract, oompiiaing 
within its limits the eastern portion of the 
Vindhya and Mahadeo mountains, and having 
in some places a considerable elevation, stated, 
though perhaps without sufficient grounds, to 
be at Amarkantak 6,000 feet above the sea. 
Its great elevation in some parts is, however, 
proved by the fiict that rivers take their course 
northward, as the Betwa and others of less 
importance, which flow into the Jumna or 
Gauges ; eastward, as the Mahan uddy, to the 
Bay of Bengal; and westward, as the Ner- 
budda and Taptee, with their tributaries, to 
the Indian Ocean. The Gooruls, who form tlie 
greater portion of the population of Gondwana, 
have been conjectured to be the aborigines of 
Hindostan, and speak a language radically 
difierent from Sanscrit and its dialects, intro- 
duced from regions west of the Indus. Many 
of the Goonds seen by Blunt in his passage 
through the country were so devoid of any 
approach to civilization as to live in a state 
of entire nudity. They appeared, however, to 
be an athletic, well-looking race. 

The history of a race so rude must obviously 
be scanty and obscure. The Goond rajah 
Narsing Rae is represented in 1399 to have 
been powerful and wealthy ; but his gp-eatness 
was overthrown in 1433, by Hooshung, the 
Mussulman monarch of Malwa, who, having 
slain him in battle, reduced Kebrla, his capital. 
Subsequently, in 1513, the Goond chiefs are 
found forming a powerful confederacy against 
the king of Malwa. The weetem part was 
subjugated by Akbar, and included within the 
fiac^ organization of his empire ; Kehrla, the 
capital of the principal Goond rajah, being 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery as the chief 
place of a circar of the soubah of Berar. The 
eastern part, as remarked by Rennell, “ was 
neither reduced by Akbar, nor even known 
in particulars to the author of the Ayeen 
Akbery,” The rajah of Deogarh, in this part 
of Gondwana, was, in the latter part of the 
seventeenth century, induced to profess Msho- 
medanism by the influence of Aurungzebe ; and 
in 1744, his sous having embroiled themselves 
with liagoghee Bhonsla, were by him deprived 
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of iheir posseiisIoTiB, wbioh h« inoorpomted 
with his own. Ragoghee in the previous year 
bad overrun and partially subjugated Western 
Gondwana. There is henceiorward little to 
relate until the operations of the British forces 
in the Nagpore dominions in 1818-19. Appa 
Sahib Bhonsla, the rajah of Berar, having 
fled from Nagpore, his capital, took refuge 
among the Mahadeo Mountains, in Western 
Gondwana. The British forces tracked him 
with unwearied perseverance through those 
intricate wilds, and, successively gaining his 
fastnesses and lurking-places, obliged him to 
fly in disguise. Another British armament 
overrunning Southern Gondwana, stormed the 
fortified town of Chanda ; a third marching 
into South-eastern Gondwana, stormed the 
town of Kompta, and took military occupation 
of tlie neighbouring country. By the treaty 
of Nagpore, in 1818, the British government 
acquired the extensive tract now denominated 
the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, with other 
considerable tracts in the northern portion of 
Gondwana. It may, however, be observed in 
conclusion, that the name Gondwana must be 
regarded as obsolete. 

QONDWARA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is 
the principal place of an extensive pergunnah 
or subdivision, yet consists of only three 
straggling market-places, having a population 
of about 1,600, l^t. 25° 30', long. 87° 22'. 

GONKOR. — A river of Nepal, formed by 
the junction of the Ponna and the Mui. The 
nnit^ stream flows in a direction south for 
twenty-five miles, through tbeTerai of Nepal; 
for 100 miles through the British district of 
Pumeah ; and for ten miles, during which it 
forms the boundary between Pumeah and 
Malda, when it falls into the Ganges, near the 
town of Deatpore, in lat. 26° 10', long. 87“ 61'. 

GON MYOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, one of the Tenasaerim nro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal, 55 miles S.E. of 
Moulmein. Lat. 1G° 2', long. 98° 23'. 

GONSAINTHAN.— A peak of the Hima- 
laya Mountains, between Nepal and Tibet. 
Altitude 24,700 feet above the sea. Lat. 
28“ 20', long. 86°. 

GOODALOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coirahatoor, presidency of Madras, 11 
miles N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 9', long. 77° 1'. 

GOODALUS. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 81 
miles S.E, of Caunanore. Lat. 11° 30', long. 
76“ 35', 

GOODAREE.— A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late dominions of the rajah 
of Eeiar, 186 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 81 
miles S. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21° 8', long. 
81° 69'. 

GOOBHA, in the Rajpoot native state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Delhi to 
the_ city of Jeypoor, 39 miles N.E. of latter. 
It is situate among isolated rocky hills, rising 


abruptly from a barren sandy plain. Lat. 
27“ 4', long. 76° 81'. 

GOODHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, 97 miles S.E. from Ajnieer, and 10 
miles S.W. from Boondee. Lat. 25° 20', long, 
76° 89'. 

GOODHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawutee, 66 miles N.W. from Jeypoor, and 
19 miles S.E. from Jhoonjhnoo. Lat. 27° 50', 
long. 76° 40'. 

GOODHANUH.— A village in the British 
district Gnorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N-W. 
Provinces. Distance S. from Delhi 45 miles. 
Lat. 28°, loDg. 77“ 25'. 

GKIODICOTTA, in the British district “'of 
Bellary, presidency of Madras, a town, the 
principal place of a Bubdivision, distant from 
Chittel Droog, N.E., 44 miles ; from Bellary, 
S.W., 30. Lat. 14“ 50', long. 76° 42'. 

GOODOOE- — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territoiy of the Nizam, 30 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 165 miles B. from Sholapoor. 
Lat. 17° 46', long. 78° 25'. 

GOODROWLEE, or CHUK BHAN, in 
the British district of Euttelipoor, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the route 
from Cawnpore to the town of Futtehpoor, 
and 23 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 8', 
long. 80° 38'. 

GOODUH, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hansee to Eurreed 
Kot, 72 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 42', long. 75° 6'. 

GOODYWADA. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 27', 
long. 81° 3'. 

GOOGUL. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
state of Tonk, on the left bank of the Par- 
buttee river, and 137 miles N.W. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24° 43', long. 76° 61'. 

GOOJ AH, in Sinde, a town on the route 
from Kurrachee to Tatta, and 10 miles W. of 
the latter town. Masson describes it as “a 
small bazaar town, with pools or deposits of 
rain-water.” Situate only 12 miles E. of 
Garrah, and on a navigable creek debouching 
into the Indian Ocean close to Kurrachee, it 
is believed that an inland navigation might 
easily and advantageously be effected here 
between that seaport and the main channel 
of the Indus, the intervening ground being 
low and leveL Lat, 24° 44', long. 67° 48'. 

GOOJERANWAI/A.— See Gujubuwalla. 

GOOJERAT.— See Gujbrat. 

GOOJERBAS, in the native territory of 
Alwur or Machery, under the political manage- 
ment of the Governor-General’s ageut in l^j- 
pootana, a village on the route from Mhow 
! cantonment to Delhi, and 88 miles S.W. of 
the latter. There are a few shops. Lat. 
27° 60', long. 76° 22'. 
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GOOJUAT, in the Sinde Sa^tir Dooab di- 
vision of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, and SI miles W. of the 
town of Mooltan. L;^. 80“ 8', long. 7l“. 

GOOJUNGGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, 55 
miles N.K. of Juggumaut. Liat. 20“ 14', 
long. 86“ 36'. 

GOOJUROO, in the British district of Ku- 
maoD, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
fort on a ridge of the Sub-Himalaya, bounding 
the Patlee Boon to the north-east. It is situate 
three miles to the right of the route, by the 
course of the Bamgunga (Western), fi^rn Mo- 
radabad cantonment to Fort Almorah, 80 miles 
by route N.E. of the former, 26 W. of the 
latter. Lat. 29“ 85', long. 79“ 16'. 

GOOLAH. — A river rising in the southern 
or outer group of the Himalaya, iu the British 
district of Kuraaon, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29“ 23', long. 79“ 44'. It 
leaves the mountains close to Khera, in lat. i 
29“ 15', long. 79“ 87', after a tortuous course, j 
generally in a south-westerly direction, for a 
distance of thirty miles, in which it receives 
tlie drainage of Nyni Tal, Bhim Tal, and some 
smaller lakes. Prom its entrance on the plain, 
it takes a further course a little west of south 
for eighty miles, to its junction, under the 
name of Sunka, with the Ramgunga, on the 
left side of that stream, in lat. 28“ 17', long. 
79“ 27'. 

GOOLAIREE. — An important pass across 
the Suliman range, from the Derajat into Ka- 
bool. It holds its course along the channel of 
the Gomul river, or (in the words of Bumes) 
“ leads by broken rugged roads, or rather the 
watercourses of the Gomul, through the wild 
and mountainous country of the Mxizarees.” 
It is a pass of great importance, being the 
middle route from Hindostan to Afghanistan, 
as the Khyber is the northern and the Bolan 
the southern. Immense caravans, consisting 
principally of Lohani Afghans, every spring 
traverse it westward from the Indus and the 
adjacent countries, and; returning in autumn, 
winter iu the J>erajat. The Goolairee Passi 
enters the Suliman Mountains at their eastern I 
base, in lat. 82° 6', long. 70°. Its course is 
very winding : for about twenty miles from its 
entrance into the mountains, the direction of 
the road is north-west ; then for about forty 
miles it proceeds in a westerly direction, though 
with numerous deviatious at short intervals ; 
it then turns to the north-west, in which direc- 
tion generally it holds a sinnous course to' 
Gbuznee. It is much infested by freebooters 
of the Vaziri Afghan tribe, and the caravans 
Lave often- to fight their way with much loss 
of life and property. 

GOOLAM ALIKA TANDA.— A town in 
the British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 86 miles S.E. 
of Hydrabad, Lat. 25“ 9', long. 68“ 59'. 

GOOLEUM. — A town in the British district 
2 T 


of Bellaiy, premdenoy of Madns, on the right 
bank of the Hugry, and 19 miles N.Ek of 
Bellaiy. Lat. 16^ 20', long. 77“ V, 

GOOLTJREA, in the territory of Ood^ a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
68 i^es S^E. of the former, 98 N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28“ 1', long. 80“ 14', 

GOOLUREEIA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lienU-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to Meerut, and 22 miles W. of the 
former. Lat, 28“ 64', long. 78“ 81'. 

GOOMA. — A town in the British district of 
Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 83 miles N, of 
Hazareebagh. Lat. 24“ 25', long. 85“ 85'. 

GOOMA. — A river of the peninsula Kat- 
tywar, presidency of Bombay, rising in lat. 
22° 18', long. 71“ 30', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction for seventeen miles through the terri- 
tories of native ohiefbains, and fifty- three miles 
through the British district of A^edabad, it 
turns south-east, and after a further course of 
eighteen miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
in lat. 22“ 8', long. 72° 17'. 

GOOMANOOR. — A towm in the British dis- 
trict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 28 miles 
K of Bellary. Lat. 16“ 10', long. 77“ 19^. 

GOOMGAWN. — A town in the native state 
ofBhotan, 57 miles N.W, from Nowgong, and 
48 miles N.N.E. from Gowhatty. Lat. 26“ 47', 
long. 92“ 8'. 

GOOMGONG, in the British province of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lisUt.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Boorhaunpoor, 69 miles S,W. of the 
former. Lat. 22“ 5', long, 77“ 9'. 

GOOMLA. — A town in the district of Sing- 
boom, on the south-west frontier of Beng^ 
106 miles S. from Hazareebagh, and 111 miles 
W. from Midnapoor. Lat. 22^30', long. 86“ 41'. 

GOOMSOOR, in the British district of Gan- 
jam, presidency of Madras, a town situate 43 
miles N.W. of Ganjun. It was formerly the 
principal place of a feudal possession of the 
same name, tributary to the British, bat the 
native chief foiling in his feudatoiy obligation 
and subsequently rising in rebellion, the zemin- 
dary, in 1836, was declared forfeited to the 
paramount power. A period of disorder en- 
sued, during which atrooious acts of violence 
and outrage were perpetrated, and at length it 
I was found necessary to appoint a special com- 
mission, with a view to the restoration of order 
I and tranquillity. Among Uie beneficial mea- 
sures arising firom these proceedings, is the 
BQppression in this part of India of human 
sacrifioea. A discovery had been made that 
t.bia horrible practice prevailed to a considor- 
able extent among the Khoonds, a barbarous 
people inhabiting the adjacent firontier tracts. 
Recourse was hM in the first instance to con- 
ciliatory means, by which it was hoped the 
civilization of the Khponds might be mooted ; 
but the experiment, though oontinued through 
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a seriefl of yean, failed in praaenting any pros- 
pect of ultimate suooess ; and io 1^5, a com- 
miMlonfor the suppression of Meriah saorifioes 
was appointed by tne Indian govamment. Dis- 
turbances again broke out, attended with great 
destruction of life and property, and it be^tne 
necessary to call in inilitaiy aid. The insur- 
gents were defeated, and peace restored. Several 
chiefs have been induced to enter into formal 
eng^mentsto abandon the practice of human 
sac^ces and female infanticide, on condition 
of British protection ; and these barbarous 
rites are now considered as effectnally sup- 
pressed. The town of Goomsoor is in lat. 19° 50', 
long. 84° 40'. 

GOOMTEE. — A river rising in lat. 28° 43', 
long. 92° 24', in the native territory known as 
Independent Tipperah, and flowing through 
that state in a westerly direction for ei^ty 
miles, and for sixty miles through British ^p- 
perah, faUs into the Megna or Brahmapootra 
river, in lat. 28° 82', long. 90° 42'. 

GOOMTEE. — A river rising in the British 
district of Shahjehanpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, in an alluvial tract between 
the rivers Deohah or Gurrah, and Ghogra. 
According to the surveyor-general’s map, I’ul- 
jur Tal, the source of the Goomtee river, is a 
small lake or morass, in lat. 28° 85', long, 
80° 10', and nineteen miles east of the town of 
Pilleebbeet. As the elevation of Pilleebbeet 
above the sea is estimated at 517 feet, and the 
intervening country is remarkably level, the 
source of the Goomtee may be assumed as 
about 620 feet above the sea. It takes a course 
sinuous, but generally to the south-east, for 
the distance of forty-two miles, when it crosses 
into the territory of Oude, and according to the 
BUrveyor-general’s map, it, at the distance of 
about ninety-four miles from its source, in lat, 
27° 28', long. 80° 27', receives on the left side 
A stream flowing from the north, and having a 
course of about forty miles. From this con- 
fluence the Goomtee continues its progress in 
its previous direction for about eighty miles, to 
Lucknow, receiving during its course tbe 
8uraru. It is at that city navigable, and crossed 
by a brid^ either of brick or of stone. Ken- 
nell describes it to be at that place a small 
river," and Lumsden, “ a paltry and narrow 
stream but according to Von Orlich, a bridge 
of boats traversing the stream, below that of 
masoniy, is 240 paces in length ; and the same 
traveller states that an iron bridge of three 
arches, sent out in pieces from England, to 
traverse the river, was calculated for a width 
of 200 paces. The river certainly admits of 
navigation to an important extent ; a small 
'Steamer belonging to the king of Oude having 
tested its capability in this respect. Tieffen- 
ihaler observes that the breadth of the river is 
more remarkable than its depth. Though its 
value for the purposes of navigation and irri- 
gation is great, the water, according to Butter, 
is often contaminated by gross imparities, and 
occasionally becomes the source of disease. 


** During the rainy season, the water of the 
Goomtee is loaded with an immense quantity 
of yellow clay, and becomes unfit for drinking ; 
and when any great mortality prevails at Luck- 
now, or along tbe banks of the river, a putrid 
scum forms on its surface, occasion^ by tbe 
number of dead bodies thrown into ib” Fish, 
however, so abound in it, that Butter estimates 
that a fifth of the population draws its sub- 
sistence from that source. It is greatly affected 
by tbe periodical rains," rising and fFilIing 
annually from that cause about fifteen feet; 
and according to tradition, the variation 
fonneriy was much greater. At all times “ it 
is excellently adapted for navigation, its waters 
never dispersing themselves over a greater 
breadth than 140 yards, and having generally 
a depth of four feet in the driest season ; while 
its excessive windings, which lengthen its 
course sevento-five per cent., answer the pur- 
pose of canal locks in diminishing slope and 
rapidity. It is, however, intersected at every 
four or six miles by kankar (calcareous con- 
glomerate) ridges of two or three yards in 
width, which in the dry season sometimes 
diminish the depth to two feet. 'These ridges 
might be removed at no great expense, were 
the political condition of the country such as 
to give its natural importance to the trade 
between central Oude and the British pro- 
vinces. At present, the few boats which con- 
vey supplies to Lucknow return empty. During 
the rainy season, boats of 1,000 or 1,200 maunds 
(forty tons) are sometimes seen proceeding to 
Lucknow.” The river continues its course in 
a south-easterly direction from Lucknow, and 
about seventy miles below, it, according to the 
surveyor-general’s map, receives on the left 
side, in lat. 26° 42', long. 81° 40', the Kuliani, 
a stream flowing from the north-west, and 
having a course of about eighty miles. Below 
this confluence, the river’s right bank is in 
general high, and consists of solid kankar ; the 
left, low and sandy. At the station of Sultan- 
poor, about 170 miles south-east of Lucknow 
by the river’s course, eighty in direct line, the 
stream is in the dry season 100 yards wide, 
with a mean depth of four feet, and a current 
of two miles an hour. About- fifty-two miles 
lower down, and in the same direction, it passes 
over the frontier into the British district of 
Jounpoor, and flows through it thirty miles, to 
the town of the same name, where its breadth 
is such as to require a bridge of sixteen fine 
arches. About eighteen miles below that town, 
en the right side, it receives the river 8ai ; 
thirty-three miles lower down, in its course by 
the district of Benares, on tbe same side, the 
Nind j and five miles below the last confluence, 
and in lat. 25° 29', long. 83° 15', it falls into 
the Ganges on the left ride, after a total course 
of 482 miles. Close above its mouth, it is 
crossed by means of a bridge of boats from the 
middle of October to tbe middle of June, and 
during the rains by ferry. 

GOOMY. — A town in the native mehal of 
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PuriAhkemedy, on the & W. frontier of Ben^, 
S4 miles N. from Ganjem, and 66 miles N. W. 
from Juggernaut. lit. 20“ 10', long. 84“ 68'. 

GOON AH, in the territo^ of Gwalior, or 
possessions of the Scindia funily, a British can- 
tonment on the route from Gwalior fort to 
Mow, 135 miles S.W, of former, 185 N. W. of 
the latter. The village in which it is situate 
is large, and in 1843 was inhabited by plun- 
derers, who, notwithstanding the presence of 
eighty or 100 men of the Gwalior contingent, 
connived at and aided the freebooters, who 
swarmed in the neighbourhood during the dis- 
turbances consequent on the disputes at the 
court of Gwalior. Lat. 24“ 40', long. 77“ 20'. 

GOON ASS PASS, in Bossahir, across the 
Bouthem range of the Himalaya, which hold a 
direction from east-south-east to west-north- 
west. In approaching this pass from the south 
side, the road first proceeds upwards by the 
course of the Rupio, a feeder of the river Tons. 
The valley through which this river flows is 
terminated abruptly by a steep ridge, down 
which the stream pours in a cascade above 100 
feet high. The ascent is by a path winding up 
by this stream, and proceeding over an expanse 
of snow to the crest of the pass, 16,026 feet 
above the sea. The inclination of the moun- 
tain-slope on the northern side is more gradual, 
but still very difficult, being, as fiir as the eye 
jan reach, a dreary expanse of snow. The 
Goooass Pass lies in lat. 31° 21', long. 78“ 13'. 

GOOND. — One of the native hill states on 
the left bank of the Sutlej river, tributary to 
the chief of Keyonthul. It is bounded on the 
north by a detached portion of Kooloo and the 
native hill state of Komharsm, which also 
bounds it on the east ; on the south by those 
of Bulsnn and Mudhan ; and on the west by 
those of Bhugee and Theog. It lies between 
lat. 81° 4'— 31° 15', long. 77° 22'— 77“ 82' ; is 
twelve miles in length from north to south, 
and six miles in breath. 

GOONDAGOLE. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles N.E. of Masulipatam. I^at. 10“ 49', 
long. 81° 20'. 

GOONBAOW, in the British district of 
Muttra, lient.-gov. of the N.W. PVovinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 20 miles N.E. of the former, 
Lat. 27“ 26', long. 78° 20'. 

GOONDAR. — river in the Madras col- 
lectorate of Madura, rifling in lat. 9“ 57', long. 
77° 45', and, flowing in a south-east direction 
for ninety-five miles, falls into the Gulf of 
Manaar, in lat. 9“ 8', long. 78° 33'. 

GK)ONDEE. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmeer, or territory of Gholab Sio^b, on the 
right bank of a branch of the river Pir Panjal, 
and 89 miles N.E. from Wazeerahad. Lat. 
83° 43', long. 74° 24'. 

GOONDLOOR . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 47 


miles S. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13° 60', loug. 
78“ 62'. 

GOONPOOMRKE.— A town in the British 
province d Nagpoor, late rajah ofBerar’s domi- 
nions, 68 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 67 miles 
S.E. from Senni. Lat. 21“ 11', long. 80* 12'. 

GKIONHREE. — A town in the native state 
of Guierat, or territory of the Guioowar, three 
miles from the right bank of the Buonass riv^, 
and 26 miles N.E. from Deesa. IM. 24“ 32', 
long. 72“ 17'. 

GOONEER, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town which, with that of Eootea, gives name 
to the pergunnah or subdivision of Eooteea- 
Gooneer. Gooneer is situate a mile from the 
right bank of the Jumna, 16 miles direct N.W. 
of the town of Futtehpoor, Lat. 26“ 6', long. 
80° 44'. 

GOONJE. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, on the right bank of the 
Godavery river, and 200 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad. LaL 19° 15', long. 76“ 17'. 

GK)ONJEE. — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 22 miles 
S. of !^lgaam. Lat. 16“ 81', long. 74° 34'. 

GOONNOUR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Boolundshuhur to 
Budaon, 44 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 16', long. 78° 80'. 

GOONRA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 64 miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 113 
miles N. from Allahabad. Lat. 27° 6', long. 82°. 

GOONWARO, in the territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, in the jaghir© of Myhir, a 
village on the route from Mirzapoor to J ubul- 
poor, 87 miles N.E. of the latter, 158 S.W. of 
former. Lat. 24° 8', long, 80° 40', 

GOOE. — A river rising in lat. 1 9“ 8', long. 
73° 36', on the eastern dope of the Western 
Ghauts, aud, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for fifty miles throngh the British district 
of Poona, and for fifty through that of Ahmed- 
nugur, fails into the Beema river, in lat, 18° SO', 
long, 74“ 86'. 

GGOEAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, on the left bank of the 
Payne Gunga river, and 179 miles N. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 55', long. 78° 11'. 

GOORBAN, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Kurraohee, and 30 
miles N.E. of the latter place. It is situate 
on the river of the same name, whore it 
reoeives a small torrent called the Euttagee. 
Water consequently may readily be obtained, 
and even when the rivers have ceased to run, 
it may be had from pools or wells dug in their 
beds. The country hereabouts is very rooky 
and barren, and supplies are scanty. Lat. 
25“ 4', long. 67° 28'. 

GOORBAN. — A river in Sinde, so called 
I from a village of that name on its bank. It 
rises in the mountainous tract between Kur- 
rachee and Sehwan, about lat. 25° 14', long. 
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67“ 36', and, after a sontb-weaterly oonrro of 
about sixty miles, falls into tbe of Knr- 
raobee by the Gisree creek, in Ut. 24“ 47', 
long. 67“ 6'. Like most of tbe streams in 
this part of Sinde, it is known by different 
names in different parts of its conise ; being 
called Vnddia near its source, Goorban in the 
middle, and MuUeeree lower down. Though 
occasionally ftooded, and having then a consi- 
derable body of water, it is dry for the greater 
part of the year ; but water, as stated in the 
preceding article, may at all times be obtained 
uy digmng in its bed. It is crossed by the 
route Kurrachee to Sehwan, at the vil- 
lage of Goorban. 

GOORDAH, in the territozr of Bhurtpore, 
a village on tbe route from Agra to Ajmeer, 
48 milM W. of former, 180 E. of latter. It 
is situate on the Baun or Ootunghun, “ where 
the bed is about three*quarters of a mile wide, 
and of heavy sand. From November to July 
there is little water in tbe river, and from 
being so ninch spread out at the Ghat, it is 
but seldom unfordahle any length of time in 
the rains," L*at. 27° 3', long. 77“ 20'. 

GOORBA-TEEKA, orGURIALI, in Gor- 
whal, a ^8 over a ridge having a south- 
easterly direction from Surkanda summit to 
the right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
It was a secondary station in tbe trigonome- 
trical survey of the Himalayas. Elevation 
above the sea 7,041 feet. Lat. 30° 19', long. 
78° 27'. 

GOORETHTIH, in tbe British district «f 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Bolund- 
shuhur, 88 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 24', long. 78° 82'. 

GOORGAON, a British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is bounded 
on the north by the jaghire of Jujhur and the 
British district of Demi ; on the east by the 
jaghire of Bullubgurh and the river Jumna, 
separating it from the British districts of 
B^IundsLuLur and Allygurh ; on the south 
^ the British district of Muttra, and by 
Injarra and the territory of Bhurtpoor ; and 
on the west by Tijarra and Jujhur. It lies 
between lat. 27° 40' — 28° 30', long. 76° 21' — 
77° 86', and contains an area of 1,942 square 
miles. The population amounts to 662,486, 
of whom 822,188 are returned as Hindoo and 
agricultural ; 138,691 Hindoo non-agricul- 
tural; 168,871 as Mahomedans and others 
not being Hindoos, agricultural; and 43,341 
of the Uke classes non-agricuIturaL There 
are four towns containing each between 6,000 
and 10,000 inhabitants, and three containing 
upwards of 10,000. The climate is for the 
greater part of the year dry and hot. The 
general elevation of the countiy is about 820 
feet above Calcutta, or 840 above the sea; 
that of the town of Goorgaon being fixed by 
a scientific observer at 817. Some parts are, 
however, considerably higher. Jacquemont 


estimates the height of the hills about Soonah 
at more than 400 feet above tbe general level 
of the country ; and Fraser mentions some 
which rise 600 feet above it. The part ex- 
tending along the right bank of the Jumna is 
low, level, and in many places rather fertile, 
though, long after the cause had ceased to 
operate, it continued to be overrun with 
jungle, the consequence of the neglect of 
cultivation, produced by {noeasant devastation 
tbe Mahrattas and other freebooters, pre- 
viously to the conquest of tbe country by the 
British. Heber, who passed in 1826, observes, 
it "is still but badly cultivated; but fifteen 

? earB ago it was as wild, I am assured, as the 
'errai, as full of tigers, and with no human 
inhabitants but banditti." The progress of 
improvement, however, seems to have been 
rapid, as Jacquemont, five years later, de- 
scribes the country as rather well cultivated ; 
and more recently a further stimulus has been 
given to agricultural industry by the revenue 
settlement of tbe district, under which the rate 
of tbe government stssessment on the land has 
been fixed for a series of years, and is not 
liable to be increased until the year 1872. In 
the vicinity of the town of Ferozepore, iron- 
ore is extracted and smelted ; but the quan- 
tity diminishes annually, in consequence of 
the great difficulty of obtaining charcoal, the 
country being very scantily wooded ; and 
the miners and iron-workers earn but a veiy 
wretched subsistence. The surface of the 
country is furrowed by numerous deep chasms 
and ravines, usually indicating the course of a 
I torrent. The air in many ot those ravines is, in 
autumn, deadly in the extreme, especially where 
the course of the torrent ia marked by the growth 
of bamboos, which are invariably signs of tbe 
insalubrity of the situation. Yet each gene- 
rally contains a hamlet of goatherds, now of 
necessity peacefully dwelling under the power- 
ful but mild restraint of British rule, but until 
lately the pests of the surrounding districts, 
which they incessantly harasse<i with their 
incursions, sweeping away all moveable pro- 
perty, and seizing tbe inhabitants, with the 
, vi6w of extorting ransom. 'This rude people 
are of the Meo or Mewatti race, for the most 
part nominally professing Mahomedanism, but 
intermingling it with innumerable Hindoo 
superstitions. They are very fond of animal 
food, eBpecially goat’s flesh, and also of spirits, 
but are not addicted to opium, Jacquemont, 
who considers them the aborigines of this part 
of India, describes them as very black, with 
the lower extremities long, the features in 
general not strongly marked, but tbe nose 
approaching to tbe aquiline form, lips rather 
prominent, moderately-siied mouths, and oval 
eyes, the cast of their countenances altogether 
resembling that of the North -American In- 
dians. Westward of tbe first rocky table- 
land, rising from tbe valley of the Jumna, 
and inclosed between it and the rocky ran^ 
still farther west, is a valley or depress^ sandy 
plain, stretching from north to south, about 
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twenty miles in length And six or ei^t in 
breadth. In many places, the ground is so 
saturated with salt, that in the hot dry weather 
the surface is covered with an efflorescence of 
it ; the soil is barren, or produces merely a 
scanty growth of mimosa, and a few other 
products, common under such circumstances. 
These tracts are so abruptly deflned, that, in 
the immediate neighbourhood of them the soil 
will bo found free from saline impregnation, 
and fertile, the wells also j^ielding fresh water. 
In many places, by digging to the depth of 
twenty or thirty feet, fresh water is found ; 
but if the well be sunk ten or twelve feet 
lower, salt springs are reached, the water of 
which is less saline than that of the sen, but 
more bitter, in consequence of containing a 
large quantity of sulplmte of soda and muriate 
of magnesia. The salt water of each well 
being raised in a Urge leathern bucket, worked 
by rope and pulley, and set in motion by the 
labour of oxen and buflFaloes, is conveyed 
through a small channel into a reservoir two 
or three feet deep, and lined with clay or 
mortar ; and the moisture exhaling by the 
heat of the suu, the crystals are collected for 
sale. Tlie quantity of salt produced in this 
way was formerly very considerable, but the 
article is now alujost excluded from the market 
by the cheaper produce of the Sambhar Lake. 
In this sandy tract isa jhil or lake, about eight 
miles in length from north to south, and four 
in breadth. It is shallow, and its water, 
though without outlet, is fresh. It is fre- 
quented by great numbers of water-fowl, espe- 
cially pelicans. 

The greater part of the district of Goorgaon 
passed to the IJritish by the treaty of Seijee 
Anjengum, dated 30th Decetuber, 1803, by 
which Doulut Bao Scindia ceded to the East- 
India Company his territories “ northward of 
those of the rajahs of Jeypore and Joudpore, 
and of the ranah of Gohud.” Part of it, con- 
taining about a hundred and eighty square 
miles, was held in jaghire by tbe Kashmirian 
adventurer 2ebal Nisaa, more generally known 
under the name of the Begum Sumroo, and 
lapsed to the British on her death in 1836. 
Another portion of about 200 square miles, 
termed the jaghire of Ferozejiore, from its 
principal place, was held with Loharoo by 
Shamsuddin Khan, who took it by descent 
from Ahmad Buksh Khan, to whom it liad 
been granted by the British government early 
in the present century, on account of services 
rendered against the Mabrattas. Shamsuddin 
Khan having, with the view of defeating 
some contemplated measures which would 
affect his jaghire, caused the murder of Mr. 
William Frazer, the British political agent at 
Delhi, was hanged at that city, in October, 
1835, and his jaghire forfeited. Loharoo was 
by the British government generously bestowed 
on the offender's half-brothers ; but the terri- 
tory : of Ferozepore was embc^ed with the 
district of Goorgaon. The principal places 
are Goorgaon, Ferozepore, Faridabad^ Be- 


warree, Pulwul, and Hodul, which will be 
found noticed under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

GIOORGAON, a town giving name to the 
British district so called, is situated near the 
western base of a range of hills of quartcoee 
formation. Here was formerly a considerable 
milhaty cantonment, tbe buildings erected for 
which are now occupied by the civil establish- 
ment. Goorgaon was formerly one of tbe 

riacipal places in the territory of the B^;um 

umroo, which, lapsing on her death in 1836, 
was embodied with that of the British. The 
elevation of Gooigaon above the sea is 817 
feet. Its mean temperature has been ascer- 
tained for various months as follows : — May, 
104° ; June, 98° ; July, 85° ; AuMst, 84" ; 
September, 89°; October, 87“; November, 
75^ ; December, 66° ; January, 70“ ; February, 
72° ; March, 80°. Diataut S.W. from Delhi 
18 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, by the grand 
trunk ro^, 918. Lat. 28° 28', long. 77°. 6'. 

GOORGAUT. — A town in the native state 
of Guzerat, or territoiy of the Gnicowar, three 
miles S. of the Gulf of Catch, and 100 miles 
W. from Rajkote. Lat. 22° 12', long. 69° 19'. 

GOORHA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the town of Banda to 
Rewo, 24 miles S. of the former. It is 
situate on the right bank of the river Baghin. 
Lat. 25° 9', long. 80° 83'. 

GOORHA. — A town of B^helound, in the 
native state of Rewah, 13 miles from the left 
bank of the river Sone, and 13 miles E. from 
Rewah. Lat. 24° 30', long. 81° 35'. 

GOORMA, a river in Baghelciind, or terri- 
tory of Rewah, rises on a plateau in lat. 
24° 40', long. 82° 16'. The elevation of its 
source above the sea exceeds 1,100 feet, since, 
at the cascade of Bilotri, about ten miles lower 
down, the elevation of the stream is 1,128 
feet. It is at that cascade precipitated 393 feet 
over the brow of the Kutra ridge, and con- 
tinuing in a north-westerly direction for a 
farther distance of fifteen miles, falls, on tha 
right side, and in lat. 24° 56', long. 81° 56', 
into the Chutenea river, the united stream 
flowing a few miles further down into the 
Bilund, a tributary of the Tons. 

GOOROO. — A town in the British district 
of Kurrachee, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 39 miles S.W. of Tatta, Lat. 24° 18', 
long. 67° 39'. 

GOOROURUH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Rewaree to Rohtuk, 
88 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 28° 21', long. 
76“ 42'. 

OOORSERAIE, in the British district of 
Jaloun, iieat,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hummeerpoor to 
Jhanaee, 38 miles N.K of the latt^. Lat. 
25° 36', long. 79“ 14'. 
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GOOBSOtrrrEE, or Guasotjn, in Um 
British district of Mnttnt, lient.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, & villsge on the route from 
the city of Agm to Aligurh, and 18 miles N. 
of the former. Lat. 27^ 28’, long. 78“ 7'. 

CK)OESUHAGUNJE, in the British dis- 
triot of Furrukhabod, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore 
to Fntteh^rh, and 19 miles S.E. of tiie latter. 
Lat, 27“ f, long. 79“ if. 

GOORUM CONDA.— A town in the British 
district of Cnddapah, presidency of Madras, 
127 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13“ 46', 
long. 78“ 38’. 

GOORWALLTJH, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated thiity-five miles 
from the right bank of the river Indiis, and 
105 miles 2^W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
31“ 11', long. 70“ 12*. 

GOOSUR — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, 74 miles N.W. from Neemuch, 
and 68 miles 8, E. from Seerooee. Lat. 24“ 42', 
long, 78“ 47'. 

GOOTHNEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 61 miles 
N.W. of Chupra. Lat. 26“ 8', long. 84“ 6'. 

GOOTOOHATOO. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
74 miles S.S. E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 22“ 59', 
long. 85“ 46'. 

GOOTUL. — A town in the British district 
of Dbarwar, presidency of Bombay, 88 miles 
E.N.E. of Honahwar. Lat. 14“ 60', long. 
76“ 42'. 

GOOTY, in the British district of Eellary, 
presidency of Madras, a town and militaiy 
station. The place consists of a cluster of 
fortified hills, nearly surrounding a lower fort 
and native town ; and outside the chain of 
fortified summits are the military cantonment 
and another pettah or town. The summits of 
the inclosing rocks are connected by a rampart, 
and the access to the town within is through 
two openings, secured by fortified gateways, 
one on the south-east, the other on the south- 
west ; and there are besides two footpaths, 
affording a communication through sallyports. 
In the northern part of the circuit of inclosing 
rocks is an immense smooth rock, which, 
fortified by gradations surmounted through 
fourteen gateways, overlooks and commands 
the whole of the otlier works, and forms a 
citadel which famine or treachery can alone 
reduce.” On the summit of this fortified hill 
are several tanks and reservoirs for water, and 
various buildings, in which are detained some 
state prisoners. About half-way down the 
northern side of this huge rock is a projecting 
shoulder of considerable extent, called Maha 
Gooty, on which are barracks, formerly 
occupied by part of a European regiment, but 
now fast ^liug to decay. External to this 
circular inclosure of rocky hills, and on the 
west side, are the present cantonments, with a 


oontignous pettah, ouniisting of one principal 
street, well drained, and having tolerably good 
houses. The cantonment, once of oonsiderable 
size, is now in mins, with the exception of 
two or three houses. There is a good pamde- 
ground, on the north of which are a place of 
anna, store-rooms, and huts contiguoua, for 
aooommodating native infantry. On the west 
of the cantonment is a large tank, which is 
devoid of water during part of the year. This 
place, formerly the head-quarters of a brigade, 
including one European regiment, is now 
rarrisoned by two companies of native in- 
fiintry, who enjoy excellent health, the air 
being in general salubrious. The population 
of the town is stated to bo 4,886, of whom 
one-fourth are Mussulmans, the rest Brahmin- 
isbs of various castes, with the exception of 
about forty Christians. Elevation of highest 
summit above the plain 989 feet, above the 
sea 2,171. Distance from cantonment of 
Bellary 48 miles ; from Bangalore, N., 146 ; 
Madras, N.W., 216. Lat. 16“ T, long. 77“ 42'. 

GOPALGUNJE.~A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Ben^l, 92 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 1, long. 
89“ 48'. 

GOPALGURH, in the territory of Bhurt- 
pore, a town on the route from Muttra to 
Ferozpoor, 40 miles N.W. of the former, 12 
S.E. of latter. Lat. 27“ 40', long. 77° 7'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the southern frontier, towards the 
district of Agra, and close to the left side of 
the route from Muttra cantonment to Bhurt- 
poor, 18 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 21', 
long. 77“ 39'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Ganges, 898 
miles from Calcutta by the river, 88 miles 
above Allahabad, and 12 miles N.E. of the 
town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 26“ 2, long. 81“1'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Go- 
ruckpoor cantonment, 28 miles N. of the 
former, 33 S. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and water and supplies are abundant. This 
town, though within the limits of Goruckpoor 
district, ^ves name to a pergunnah in that of 
Azimgurh. Lat. 26“ 20', long. 83° 20'. 

GOPALPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 16 miles 
N.W. of Mirzapoor, or higher up the stream; 
737 N.W. of Calcutta by the river route. 
Lat. 25“ 15', long. 82° 26'. 

GDPAMAXJ, in the district of Sandi, ter- 
ritory of Oude, a town situate two miles S.W. 
of the left bank of the Goomtee, in a plain on 
the northern vei^e of a thick forest. It was 
built by Patans, and contained many houses of 
brick, surrounded by handsome gardens. Even 
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in the time of Tiefienibsler, a oentniy ago, it 
was much roioed, having been nearlj depopu- 
lated in the wars which afflicted the country. 
Distant 60 miles N.W. of Lucknow, Lat 
27° 32', long. 80° 21'. 

GOPAULPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of the Scindia huniJy, a town 
40 miles S.W, of Gwalior fort. Lat. 26° 43', 
long. 77° 37'. 

GOPEAGTJNJ, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gOT. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Etawah to Lucknow, in Oude, and 11 miles 
E. of Etawah. Supplies and water are abun- 
dant. Lat, 26° 47', Wg. 79° 16'. 

GOPEE, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of A^gurh to 
that of Mynpooree, and 20 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 46', long. 78° 23'. 

GOPEEBULLDBPOOR.— A town in the 
British district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 29 miles S.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 
22° 11'. long. 87°. 

GOPIGANJ, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with bazar, on the route fi’om the city of 
Benares to that of Allahabad, 85 miles W. of 
the former, 89 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° IG', 
long. 82° 30'. 

GOPUT . — A river rising in Korea, a native 
state on the south-west frontier of Bengal, and 
alK)ut lat. 23° 40', long- 82° 27'. It flows cir- 
cuitously, but generally in a north-westerly 
direction, for seventy miles, and in lat. 24° 12, 
long. 81° 67', takes a north-easterly course for 
fifty-five miles, to its fall into the »&ne, on the 
right or southern side, at the small town of 
Burdhee, and in lat. 24° 33', long. 82° 26'. 

GORA. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles N. by 
E. of Bombay, Lat 19° 39', long. 73° 6'. 

GKIRA, in the British district of Mirzapoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges, 21 miles N . W. 
of the city of Mirzapoor, or higher up the 
stream. Lat. 25° 12', long. 82° 24'. 

GORABI RIVER, one of the mouths of 
the Indus, discharging its waters about 60 
miles S.W. of Tatta, in lat, 24° 20', long. 67° 21'. 

GORAE RIVER. — A considerable water- 
course diverg^g from the left hank of the 
Ganges, in lat. 23° 66', long. 89° 6', and, flow- 
ing south-east through the British district of 
JesBore for forty-five miles, falls into the 
Koomar river, in lat. 23° 83', long. 89° 32'. 

GOBAGOT, or GHORAGHAT, in the 
British district of Bograh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the northern tounda^, towards the 
British district of Dinagepore. It is situate 
on the river Kurateea, an offset of the Teesta, 
and hence the name, signifying horse-feriy or 
horse-p^ as Virat, an ancient Hindoo rajah, 
kept hk horses here. The city, at the time 


of its greatness, eztmded eight or ten miles in 
length and abont two in width, but appears to 
have been at all times built in a straggling 
manner. There are the remuus of sevend 
small mosques, but no traces of any great 
public building, ezoept the rampart of a fort, 
inclosing a space on the bank of the river 
about a mile in length and half a mile in width. 
Goragot at present has about 8,000 inhabitants, 
which continue to cany on some trade ; but 
such altogether is the desolation of the plaoe, 
that tigers prowl nightly in the streets. Dis- 
tant S.E. from the town of Dinagepoor 48 miles. 
Lat. 26° 12', long, 89° 17'- 

GORAOW, in the British district of Etawah, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Agra to that 
of Etawah, and 20 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat, 26° 69', long. 78° 61'. 

GORBOONJEK — A town in the native 
state of Calabandy, 163 miles N. by W. from 
Vizagapatam, and 168 miles W. by N. from 
Ganjam. Lat, 19° 60', long. 82° 61'. 

GOREYEE, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergnnnah of 
the same name. Lat. 27° 42', long. 77° 64'. 

GORI, or GKIRIGUNGA, one of the most 
considerable feeders of the great river Ghogra, 
rises within and near the northern boundary of 
the British district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, about twelve miles from 
the southern base of the Unta Dhura Pass into 
Hiundes or Chinese Tartary, and in lat, 30° 34', 
long. 80° 16'. It flows from a vast glacier, 
apparently of very remote formation. This is 
thus described by Weller: — “The river comes 
out in a small but impetuous stream, at the 
foot of apparently a mass of dirt and gravel, 
some 300 feet high, shaped like a half-moon. 
This is in reality a mass of dark-coloured ice 
(bottle-green colour), extending westward to a 
great cSstance, and covered with stones and 
fragments of rock, which in fact form a suc- 
cession of small hills. I went along this scene 
of desolation for a long space, but could not 
nearly reach the end. Here and there were 
circular and iiregularly-sbaped craters (as it 
were), from 60 to 600 feet diameter at top, 
and some of them 160 feet deep. The ice was 
frequently visible on the sides; and at the 
bottom was a dirty sea-green-coloured pool of 
■water, apparently very deep, into one of 
these craters I rolled down numerous lai^e 
stones from off the edge, and in a few seconds 
huge masses of ice rose from below, seemingly 
detached by the agitation of the water.’ 
Webb found the stream at its exit from the 
glacier twenty-eight feet wide and four deep, 
and from its coldness and great rapidity alto- 
gether unfordable. There is no passage up the 
goi^e beyond the glacier. The eievatiou above 
the sea, of the point of emergence from the 
glacier, is, by barometer, 11,643 feet. The 
great accumulation of snow in thego^etesnlts 
from the fall of avalanches^ which Webb ob* 
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•erred to catuse in a few days an increase in 
tiie tbickness of the stratum of upwards of 
forty feet. Hence, notwithstanding the extra- 
ordinary rapidity of the stream, resnlting from 
a fall in some parts of its bed of 800 feet per 
mile, tibe river is overlaid with deep snow for 
a ooneiderable distance below its source. It 
first takes a south-easterly direction for four 
miles, to its confluence with the Ghunka, 
which, rising on the southern declivity of the 
Unta Dhura Pass, has a course nearly south, 
and in lat. 80° 24', long. 80° 12', joins the Gori 
on the left side of the latter. Though the 
G buuka has a greater length of course by about 
twelve or fourteen miles, and a greater volume 
of water than the Gori, the latter gives its 
name to the united stream. For some miles 
below the confluence, the stream varies in 
width from twelve to twenty yards, and runs 
with such extraordinary violence and rapidity, 
as in many places to resemble a cascade 
tumbling down a rugged face of rocks 4 in 
others it is hid below a continuous mass of ice 
and snow. In forty miles, the declivity of the 
waterway is 6,699 feet, or upwards of 160 in a 
mile. It receives on the right and left many 
torrents, none very considerable ; and con- 
tinuing its course in a southerly direction, so 
as totally to run about sixty miles, falls into the 
Kalee on the right side. Webb, who crossed 
it at this place by a sangha or spar bridge, 
found it unfordable, 102 feet wide, very violent 
and rapid. A short distance lower down, it is, 
however, fordable in three and a half feet water. 
The confluence is 1,972 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 29° 46', long. 80° 26'. 

GORIHAB, or GOUEIAR, in Bundelonnd, 
the principal place of the jaghire or feud^ 
grant of the same name, a small town or vil- 
lage 16 miles S.W. of Banda, 66 S.E, of Calpee. 
Lat. 26° 16', long. 80° 16'. The j^hire is 
stated to comprise an area ofseventy-eix square 
miles, and to contain nineteen villages, with 
a population of 7,600 souls, and yielding a 
revenue of 65,000 rupees (6,6001.). It is held 
of the East- India Company, under grant dated 
November, 1807, and the jaghiredar maintains 
a force of thirty horse and one hundred foot. 

GORKHA, in the native state of Nepanl, a 
town 63 miles W. by N. from Kbatmandoo, 
and 104 miles N.E. from Gomckpoor, and 
formerly the principal place of the country of 
the reigning dynasty of Nepaul. Lat. 27“ 62', 
long. 84° 28'. 

GORPOORE. — A town of Assam, in tho 
British district of Luckimpoor, 40 miles S.W. 
of Luckimpoor, Lat. 26° 63', long. 93“ 39'. 

GORUCKNATH, in Sirhind, a village on 
the route from Finjor to Malown, and 12 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate at the 
base of the Sub-Himala^ near the right bank 
of the river Sursa, and on the north-eastern 
border of the Pinjor Boon. Lat. 80“ 64', long, 
76° 54'. 

GORUCKPORB, a district under the lieuL' 
gov. of the N.W, Provinces, is named firom ita 


I priocipid place. It is bounded on the north bj 
tbe territory of Nepaul ; on the east and aonth- 
east by tbe district Samn ; on the south by the 
British district of Azimgurh ; on the south- 
west and west by the territory of Oude. It 
lies between lat, 26“ 7'— 27“ 30', long. 82° 12' — 
84° 80', and includes an area of 7,346 square 
miles. The district is in general remarkably 
level, but at a few spots in the east and south- 
east, there are some ridges of slight elevation, 
seldom exceeding sixty feet in perpendicular 
height above the plain, with a breadth of from 
100 to 800 yards. They consist of a light soil, 
well suited for the growth of trees, but are not 
cultivable, the steepness of their slopes pre- 
cluding irri^tion. The more southern are 
visible to those passing up and down the 
Ganges. Their crest has an uneven outline, 
and they are rendered the more remarkable by 
the fact that no similar elevations are visible in 
navigating the river from the vicinity of the 
Himalayas. From calculations founded on the 
slope of river-beds, the average elevation of 
the central part of the district of Goruckpore 
above tbe sea is estimated at about 340 feet, 
'The surface slopes with a general and very 
gentle declivity from north-west to south-east, 
as is indicated by tbe courses of the Ghaghra, 
Raptee, Gunduck, and divers other streams. 
The general descent probably does not on an 
average exceed eight inches per mile ; and in 
consequence of the comparative flatness, many 
parts are laid under water during the rainy 
season. From many hollows the abundant 
rains never entirely evaporate, and hence the 
country abounds in jhils or shallow lakes. The 
most important are the Moti Jhil (Pearl of 
Lakes), or jhil of Bakhira., twelve miles west of 
the town of Goruckpore, in the dry season 
seven miles long and three broad ; the Ram- 
garhtal, close to the east of the same town, six 
long and three broad ; and Bherital, in the 
south-east of the district, and neAr the left 
bank of the Ghaghra. 

The climate of Goruckpore is sultry in the 
southern parts, but is considered as healthy as 
any in India of the same aieiage temperature. 
In the north, or towards the base of the 
Himalaya, tbe heat is not so great, but the air 
is leas salubrious ; fever, intermittents, and 
other complaints generated by malaria, being 
much more common. The easterly and westerly 
winds are the more prevalent ; and the change 
to the opposite directions generally takes phiM 
after a wort intervening (^m, without veering 
through the intermediate points. The west 
winds prevail from tbe middle of February to 
tbe middle of June, when they are succeeded 
by those irem the east. These continue until 
the middle of October, and during the remainder 
of the year the east and west winds blow for 
nearly equal periods, tbe north and south 
winds blowing only occasionally. In the imme- 
diate vicinity of the mountaius, a current of 
air rushing down each considerable gorge, pro- 
duces “6*^ every forenoon a wind from north 
to south. The westerly winds are not attended 
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bj (hat Bearing and pemidouB ■nltrinees Which 
canees them in tracts lying mot« to the west- 
ward and BonUi-westwara to be emphatically 
denominated the hot winds." In winter, 
indeed, they are accoroi^ied by such a degree 
of cold as produces thin ioe. The periodical 
rains continue from the middle of June to the 
middle of October; they are less liable to 
failure than in places farther south or west, 
and are more abundant and certain in propor- 
tion to proximity to the mountains. The lands 
liable to inundation are cultivated with rice, 
which is the staple crop of most parts of this . 
district, though in some, wheat is more exten- 1 
sively grown. A few years since, inquiries 
were n^e by the local government as to the 
probability of the latter becoming a profitable 
article of export to the United I^ngdom, but 
the results were not such as to afford en- 
couragement to the trial of the experiment. 
Other crops are barley, millet, maize, the opium 
poppy, arhar (Cytisns oajanus), gram (Cicer 
arietinum), peas, and various other kinds of 
pulse ; some species of amaranthus, miistard, 
and other oil-plants ; ginger, turmeric, and 
betel. Cotton is nown, though not to a suffi- 
cient extent for the home demand. In the 
experimental farms of the government, native 
sorts were found to succeed well, but the 
American kinds filled. Indigo is cultivated by 
grantees of the East-lndia Company. Tobacco 
is extensively grown, principally for home con- 
sumption. The sugarcane is well suited to the 
soil and climate, though more remote from the 
equator than the generality of tracts in which 
sugar is auccesafulTy cultivated. The attention 
of British capitalists has latterly been directed 
to the planting of mulberry-trees. The popu- 
lation being very indigent, and in a low state 
of civilization, the manufactures are few and 
simple, being nearly restricted to coarse cot- 
tons, woollens, tanning, dyeing, rude workings 
in metals, sugar-boiling, and extraction of soda 
and nitre from soils impregnated with those 
substances. The exports are represented to be 
grain, pulse, oil seeds, oil, sugar, raelasses, 
ginger, turmeric, tobacco, lac, honey, wax, 
indigo, cotton oloth, nitre, ghee or ularifred 
butter, elephants, kine, buffaloes, goats, fish, 
and timber. The imports are said to consist 
of cotton wool, tbre^, and cloth, chintzes, 
silks, broad-cloths, blankets of wool and cotton, 
hardware, and some other articles of leas im- 
portance. 

The principal routes are — 1. from west to 
east, from Fyzabad, through the town of Gro- 
ruckpore, to Betiya ; 2. from south-east to 
north-west, from Dinapoor to the town of Go- 
ruck pore, and thence continued in the same 
direction to Sekrora, in Oude ; 3. in a direc- 
tion nearly from norUi to south, from the town 
of Goruokpore to Azimgurh ; 4. in a direction 
nearly from north to south, from the town 
ol Gomckpore to Ghazeepore ; 5. from north- 
east to south-west, from the town of Goruck- 
pore to Boltanpoor, in Oude. Great improve- 
ments, calculated to develop the resources of 


the (»uDtry, have been effected in the district 
within the last few years, by the Boad Fund 
Committee, resulting in an increase of the 
government rental, the amount of which was 
subs^uently fixed for a series of years, and is 
not liable to a further increase until 1859. A 

( ilan adopted by the local government for 
>ringing ^e waste lands into cultivation, which 
first came under the notice of the home autho- 
rities in 1836, did not, when the details came 
to be under^od, secure their approbation. 
Vast grants of waste land at a progressive 
rental, increasing from the fourth to th^ twenty- 
fifth year, were made to various individuals, 
four-^hs of whom were Europeans, and the 
remainder Anglo-Indians. These grants were 
stated to have amounted to nearly 418,000 
British statute acres, or 653 square i^es ; and 
it appeared that three individuals were con- 
cern^ either directly or indirectly, in no less 
than 208,480 acres, or 845 square miles; an 
area exceeding that of the county of Middlesex. 
These enormous allotments were judged by the 
home authorities to have been made without 
due regard either to the circumstances of the 
country trauBferred, or to the means possessed 
by the grantees for effecting the required 
improvement ; and orders were given to caucel 
the grants as far as might be practicable. For 
the guidance of the Io<^ government in future, 
certain rules were enjoined, and others recom- 
mended, for the purpose of avoiding on futuio 
occasions the errors committed in regard to 
these grants. Among the objects proposed by 
these rules, were the prohibition of any grant 
of land without previous survey ; the prohi- 
bition of any grant to a EuroTOan, unless he 
engaged to reside on the land himself, and to 
bring it into cultivation within a specified 
period ; the prohibition of sale or transfer until 
the land had been brought into cultivation ; 
the limitation of the extent of grants made 
under general conditions, and the annexation 
of special conditions to additional g^nts ; the 
resort to public competition, by inviting ten- 
ders for the purchase of waste land ; the ad- 
mission of natives to a share in the distribu- 
tion ; the preservation of all ancient rights ; 
the maintenance of roads and drains, and the 
due apportionment of water for irrigation. 
Some of these points were enforced in orders 
issued in 1836, and final and peremptory orders 
on the subject were sent out in 1842. 

The population, according to a census taken 
in 1853, amounts to 3,087,874. Of these, 
2,267,513 are returned as Hindoos eugag^ 
in agriculture ; 449,262 Hindoos employed in 
other occupations ; 262,133 Mahome^ns and 
others, not being Hindoos, agricultural ; 108,966 
uon-agrioulturaL It will thus be seen that the 
great majority of the inhabitants of Goruck- 
pore are Hindoos. The Mahomedans of course 
form the next largest number. There are, it 
is said, a few Sikhs ; and a small number of 
the rich merchants and tradesmen profess the 
doctrine of the Jains. Men of all olas^ 
and descriptions formerly went armed for the 
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parpoie either of outrage or dtfenoe ; but 
■inoe the country passed into the hands of the 
British govemmant, all the strongholds of 
freebooters have been demolished^ and no 
open resistance is now shown to the ruling 
authority. The tract constituting this dis- 
trict was formerly part of the possessions of 
Oude, and was comprised within the trans- 
fer of territory made under the treaty of 
the 10th November, 1801, by tbe nawaubi 
vizier, to the Bast-Tndia Company, in com- 
mutation of their claims for subrady and other 
ohai^ges. The district contains four towns 
having more than S,000 inhabitants but less 
than 10,000, and three (Goruckpore, Jungul 
Purowna, and Birdpoor) having more t^in 
10 , 000 . 

GORUCKPOEE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, within the 
limits of the lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Raptee, w bich 
is here a fine navirable river, with a channel 
about 200 yards wide, at all seasons containing 
deep water, and consequently passable only 
by ferry, there being no bridge. “ Only a 
comer of the town is ^jacent to the bank, the 
extent of high ground being there small, and 
widening farther back from the river. The 
situation, however, is good and healthy, and 
would be more agreeable were the forests and 
plantatioDB cleared away, as they exclude ven- 
tilation, occasion many musquitoes, and har- 
bour great numbers of monkeys, which are ei- 
oeedingly troublesome. But the natives object 
strongly to any such measure.” This favour- 
able report of the place miist, however, be re- 
ceived with some qualification, as there is much 
marsh in the vicinity of the town, and in the 
rainy season the whole country southwards for 
six miles, as far aa the river Ami, is often laid 
underwater. TiefFen thaler estimates its circuit 
at three miles, but mentloDs that the natives 
reported it to be seven. A few of the houses 
are of brick, and tiled ; the latter portion of 
tho remainder have mud walls, but are tiled ; 
but a small number are mere hovels of hurdle, 
and thatched. “ When new, like others in 
this district, the tiled roofe are uncommonly 
neat, but they are very soon spoiled by thei 
monkeys, who, from their insatiable curiosity 
and restless mischief, turn over the tiles, and 
render the voofe the most unseemly and useless 
in the world.” There are two mosques; one 
completely ruinous ; the other, which is in bet- 
ter preservation, and is still frequented, is built 
of brick, in a remarkably heavy, tasteless style. 
Both buildings are mentioned by Tiefienthaler, 
who describes the former as ancient a century 
ago. The Imam-barah, built by Shoojah-oo- 
Bowlah, nawaub of O^e, is handsome and 
spacious, and is kept in excellent re^r by a 
rson who has a large endowment. It would 
ve a striking and fine effect, were it not 
surrounded by a chaos of filth and misery, 
^^e fort bears the name of Basantpuor, and is 
situate close to the left bank of the Raptee. 


The ground-plan pven by Tleffenthsler is a 
regular square, with a bastion at each oomer, 
and two intermediate, at regular iotervalB on 
each face ; and consequently twelve alt^ether. 
When the English took possession, in 1802, 
the fortifications had become ruinous, and part 
of the fort was then demolished, and some 
rooms built in the European style. Buchanan 
adds — “But still it is a very sorry place, 
although it serves the collector as an office and 
treasury. Round the town the magistrates have 
made some good roads, and the houses of Euro- 
peans are scattered on the east, south, and west 
sides of the town, especially on the last, where 
the military cantonments and jail are situated. 
I have seen no station where the houses of the 
Europeans have so poor an appearance, or 
where the grounds about them are so destitute 
of ornament.” The cantonment is at present 
on the east side of the town, on the highest 
ground that corild be appropriated for the pur- 
pose ; and from the sandiness of the soil, water 
seldom lodges on it for more than a day or two. 
But this high ground immediately rises from 
the Ramgartal, a jhil or shallow lake mtuate 
on its south-east side, which is six miles long 
and three broad, and from the channels by 
which this expanse of stagnant water receives 
the drainage of a great jungle lying on the 
north, and stretching eastward of the canton- 
ment. When this jhil and the river Raptee 
rise to a certain height, a communication is 
formed between them, and the level of the 
stagnant water is regulated by that of the 
river. K, however, the communication be long 
interrupted during hot weather, the whole 
surface of the jhil becomes a mass of decayed 
vegetable matter. The cantonment affords ac- 
commodation for a detail of native artillery, a 
detachment of light cavalry, and a regiment of 
native infantry. The civil establishment con- 
sists of the usual European officers and native 
functionaries. The population of the town of 
Goruckpore, according to a census taken in 
1853, amounted to 54,529. A short distance 
from the town is the sthan or place of Go- 
rackhnath, near which is a tank intended tor 
ritual ablutions, and said to have been miracu- 
lously formed. This town is mentioned in the 
Ayeen Akbery as having a brick fort. Eleva- 
tion above the sea between 330 and 340 feet. 
Distance direct from Calcutta, N.W., 430 
miles ; from Haxareebagh, 2S0 ; from Dina- 
pore, iso. Lat. 26® 42^, long. 83° 23'. 

GORUCKPORE, in tho British district of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Bareilly to that of Futtehgurh, and eight miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 28', long. 79° 41'. 

GORUH, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town the 
principal place of the peigunnab of the same 
name. Lat. 28° 49*, long. 77^ 56'. 

GORUH, in the British district of Budaoon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
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the roate fi«m Agrft to Bereilly, and 66 milee 
N.B. of the former. Let. 27” fiO', long. 78” 46'. 

GOSATNGANJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a Tillage on the route from Lucknow canton- 
meot to Purtabgorii, 20 miles S.£. of the 
former, 90 N.W. of the latter. It has a baear, 
and is well supplied. Lat, 26“ 42', long. 81“ 8'. 

GOTEH. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Jumkundee, 86 miles N.E. ' 
from &lgaam, and 163 miles S.£. by 8. from 
Poonah. Lat. 16“ 41', long. 76“ 30'. 

GOTELAEE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Tillage on the route from the CAntonment of 
Aligurh to that of Mynpooree, and 29 miles 
N. W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 78“ 46*. 

GOTKEE, in Sinde, a small town on the 
route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 34 
miles W. of the former place. It is situate six 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, in a low, 
level, alluvial country, much overspread with 
jungle. Though the houses are meanly built 
of mud, there is a showy bazar, with numerous 
verandas, decorated with various fantastic de- 
vices. The town also possesses a mosque of 
considerable size, surmounted by a cupola 
covered with glazed tiles. The vicinity is in- 
famous on account of the predatoir and san- 
guinary character of its inhabitants, Lat. 23“ 2', 
long. 69“ 20', 

GOTRA. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’a family, 83 
miles S.W. by W. from Gwalior, and 99 miles 
W. by N. from Jhansee. Lat. 25" 39', long. 
77“ 5\ 

GOTTARAO, or SURDHAR GHUR, in 
Sinde, a fort on the route from Roree to Jes- 
sulmair, and 50 miles N.W. of the latter place. 
It is situate near the eastern frontier, in the 
Thur or Sandy Desert, the surface of which 
undulates in a succeseion of sandhills, not 
totally barren, as they produce a spare vegeta- 
tion of stunted bushes and tufted grass. Water 
in this district is scarcely to be bad except 
during rains, and e^en then in small pools 
barely capable of supplying 100 men. The fort 
of Gottarao is built of brick, and forms a square 
of about 200 yards. 'The wall is from twenty 
to twenty-five feet high, and a keep in tbe 
interior is about ten feet higher. On the east 
and the greater part of the north side is an 
outer wall of about ten feet high. There are 
about a dozen round bastions in various parts 
of the walla. 'The fort is supplied with water 
from a depth of 160 feet by five wells. Two 
of these are within the walls ; the remaining 
three without, but close to them. During the 
sway of the Talpoor dynasty, this place be- 
longed to the ameers of Khyerpoor, and was 
defended by two guns and a garrison of 160 
matcblook-meu. inconsiderable village is 
attached to the fort. It is frequen^ called 
Sirdar Ghur (the Sudur Ghur of Walker’s 
map). Lat 27“ 16', long. 70“ 4'. 
GOUHANEE, in the British district of 


Banda, lieut*gov. of the N.W. Frovinoea, a 
town three miles left or 8.B. of the route 
from Allahabad to Kallmger, 66 miles W. of 
the former, 67 N. E. of the latter. Lat 26“ 18', 
long. 81“ 9'. 

GOXJLLY, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut-gov. oftheTf.W, Provinces, a village on 
tbe route from Moradahad to Mozufiemuggur, 
and 37 miles K.W. of the former place, ft is 
situate in an open and partially-k^ultivated 
country, in which water and abundant supplies 
can be Obtained. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, 
by Moradahad, 926 miles. Lat 29° 7', long. 
78“ 28'. 

GOUNTIA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from tbe cantonment of 
Shahjehanpoor to that of Futtehghur, and five 
miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 24', long. 
79“ 41'. 

GOUE. — See Gatje. 

GOITRANGHBE.— A river rising in lat. 
26“ 43', long, 90“ 7', on the southern slope of 
the Sub-Himalaya range of mountains, and in 
the native state of Bhotan, and, flowing south 
for tbiriy miles through Bhotan, and eighteen 
miles through the British district of Goalpara, 
falls into the Brahmapootra on the right side, 
in lat, 26“ 10', long. 90“ 13'. 

GOUREA, in the British district of Cawu- 
pore, lieut.'gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from Allahabad to Etawah, 
and fo miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 12', 
long. 79“ 65'. 

GOTJRIAR. — See Gorihab. 

GOURJEANUH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, near the left bank of the 
river Ghana, and 130 miles E,N.E. from Bha- 
wulpoor. Lat. 30“ 14', long. 73“ 39'. 

GOVARDANGERRY.— A town in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency 
of Madras, 93 miles N. by W. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 14° 11', long. 74“ 42'. 

GOVERDHUN, in the British district oj 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Deeg, and 15 miles W. of the former. 
Here, on tbe night previous to the battle of 
Deeg, were tbe head-quarters of General 
Fraser. It has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies for troops are abundant. The road eaat- 
ward, or towards the cantonment of Muttra, 
is generally indifferent, and heavy in parts ; 
westward, towards Deeg, it is good. This 
vicinity is in the Hindoo mythological legends 
marked by the fabled miracles and exploits of 
the divinity Krishna, who at tbe age of eight 
years " took up Mount Goovurdhunu in hia 
arms, and held it as an umbrella over the heads 
of the villagers and their cattle, during a 
I dreadful storm, with which the angry king 
’ of heaven was overwhelming them,” In the 
great Indian Atlas, published by authority, 
the site of tbe town it represented in an open- 
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lag tD « nuigo of mocnUlDB runoing north- 
etmtnod sonUb-weat, on the western l^nndsi^ 
of the district of Mnttxs ; but Giirden, in his 
remarks on the soironnding oonntry, states it 
to be “Bat and onlti rated.” That this, how- 
ever, is a mistake, appears from the account of 
Sleeman, who lately visited this place, and 
states that “the town stands upon a narrow 
ridge of sandstone hills, abont ten miles long, 
rising suddenly out of the alluvial plain, and 
running north-east and south-west.” The er- 
tremities of this ridge slope gradually to the 
plain, from which the sides rise abruptly. The 
population is at present scanty, consisting in a 
great measure of Brahmins, supported on the 
endowments annexed to the tombs of tbe Jat 
rajahs of Bhurtpore and of Decg, whose bodies 
are burned and their ashes inhumated at this 
town. The tomb of Suraj Mul, the eminent 
Jat ruler of Bhurtpore, is on the north-eastern 
extremity of the rocky ridge, about two miles 
from the town, and is a handsome building, 
tastefully designed, and elaborately executed 
in fine white sandstone, little inferior to marble. 
Connected with this principal building are 
various subordinate temples, and the whole 
croup extending along one side of a fine tank, 
full of clear water, and on the other side over- 
looking a large and beautiful garden. In the 
middle of the town is the handsome tomb of 
Banjit Singh, the rajah who successfully defend- 
ed Bhnrtpoor against British assaults in 1805. ) 
On each side of the tomb is a tank, one being 
full ; the other, though deeper, is dry, the 
contents having been drunk off by Krishna, 
when heated and thirsty, after dancing with 
his milkmaids ; and never since has it any 
water, Lat. 27*’ 80', long. 77*’ 82'. 

GOVINDAPOORAM. — A town in the 
British district of Kajahmundry, presidency of 
Madras, 82 miles 8. W. of Vizagapatam. Lat, 
17“ 14', long. 82“ 14'. 

GOVlNDGtJEH, in the Baree Dooab 
division of tbe Punjab, a fortress, built in 
1809, by Bunjeet Singh, avowedly for the 
purpose of protecting the pilgrims resorting to 
Amritsir, but in reahty to overawe the danger- 
ous assemblage. Since its occupation by the 
British, measures have been taken for adding 
to its security. Lat, 31° 40', long. 74° 45'. 

GOVJNDPOOR, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the river Beas, 85 miles E. by 
N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 81° 44', 
long. 76* 88'. 

GOW GHAT, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut^gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ferry across tbe Jumna, near the city of Allah- 
abad, and on the south side of it, ^e bed of 
the river is here three-quarters of a mile wide, 
and tbe stream in tbe dry season occupies 
nearly the whole space, left bank is 

rather steep, the right sloping. Lat. 26* 26', 
long. 81° 66'. 

GOWHA. — A town in the British province 


of Nagpoor, three milee fbnm the left bank of 
the Wein Ounga, and 88 miles E. from Nag- 
poor. Lat, 21® long. 79° 43'. 

GOWHA’PTY. — ^A town in tije British dis- 
trict of Camroop, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 69 
miles E. of Goalpara. Its insalubrity has 
been brought to the notice of the government, 
and improvements have in consequence been 
carried on from time to time, with the view of 
remedying the unhealtbiness of the station. 
Though much yet remains to be done in this 
respect, great benefit is stated to have resulted 
from the measures already adopted. Lat. 
26° 9', long. 91° 45'. 

GOWNDXJL, in the peninsula of Katiy- 
wav, province of Guzerat, a town in the dis- 
trict of Hallar, The talook attached to it 
contains 156 villages and towns, and has a 
population estimated at 84,700 persons. A 
tribute of 58,005 rupees is paid to tbe British 
government, and 74,400 rupees to the Gui- 
I cowar. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
136 miles ; Baroda, W., 160. lAt. 21* 67’, 
long. 70° 60'. 

GOWRA, in tbe British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a small town on the 
right bank of the Chota Gunduk river, close 
to the south-east frontier, towards the British 
district of SaruD. According to Buchanan, it 
' contains 250 houses ; which amount would 
assign it a population of 1,500 persona. Dis- 
tant S.E. from Goruckpoor cantonment 86 
miles. Lat. 26° 43', long. 83° 20'. 

GOWRA, in Bussahir, a village on the route 
from Rampoor to Seran, and six miles N.E. of 
the former town. It is a neatly -built cleanly 
I village, on the flank of a spur of the Himalaya, 
jutting into the Sutluj. The country in the 
vicinity is well tilled, and the views are fine. 
The rajah of Bussahir has here a neat resi- 
dence ; close to which is a handsome Hindoo 
temple, surrounded with an open trellis of wood, 
and ornamented with a profusion of carving, 
executed with much skill and taste. Elevation 
above the sea 6,042 feet. Lat. 31* 28', long. 
77“ 45'. 

GOWRA, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town seven miles from the left bank of tbe 
Jumna, 26 miles W. of the town of Futteh- 
poor. Lat. 26° 59\ long. 80° 29', 

GRAM. — A town in the Mysore, 60 miles 
N.W. from Seringapatam, and 94 miles E. 
from Mangalore, Lat. 12* 59', long. 76° 17'. 

GRAMUNG, in Bussahir, a vilh)^ of 
Koonawur, in the valley of Tidung, and near 
tbe right bank of tbe river of that name, 
here a violent torrent, rushing down a channel 
having in some places a descent of 300 feet, in 
others of double that quantity, in a mile. The 
village of Gramung is pleasantly sitnate on a 
slope towards the south, the houses rising 
above each other, in consequence of the incli- 
nation of tbe ground. There is a small extent 
of cultivated ground, producing thriving crops 
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of wheat, bookwheftt, barl^, tonilps, and 
pulae. The whole is neatly laXd ontl and 
intersected \>y . wateroonrses, the banu of 
which are adorned with walnat, apricot, 
apple, and poplar treee. The bouses are well 
built, and roofed with birch bark OTerlaid 
with clay, and supported by timbers. Each 
bos a pol^ bearing a white flag or peunon, 
inscribed with the sacred sentence, “Urn 
Mane pai me TJm,” and surmounted by the 
chouri or tail of a black yak ; and the Ti(wity 
contains thousands of little temples, shrines, 
and other structures devoted to the ritual 
observances of the Lamaio monks and nuns, 
who inhabit the village. Elevation above the 
sea 9,1 74 feet. Lat. 81“ 33', long. 78“ 33'. 

GEINGAVARPUKOTA. — A town in the 
British district of Yizsgapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles W. of Vizianagram. Lat. 
18“ 6', long. 88“ 13'. 

GUASUBA. — The name of one of the 
chaanela by which the waters of the Ganges 
flow into the sea. Though of considerable 
size, it is “ the most difficult to enter of any I 
on the coast." Its mouth is in lat. 21“ S5 , i 
long. 88“ 55', , 

GTJDDADA, — A river rising in lat, 27“ 52'^ 
long. 89° 8', on the southern elope of the great 
Snowy Range of the Himalaya Mountains, 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for 120 
miles through Bhotan, and forty miles through 
the British district of Goalpara, falls into the 
Brahmapootra on the right side, in lat. 27“ 8', 
long. 89^ 57'. 

GUDDBA. — A town iu the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 139 miles E. by N. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 26“ 40', long. 70“ 37'. 

GUDHEYRBE, iu the British district of 
Mjnpooree, lieut.-gov. of tbeN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and six miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 15', long. 79“ 2'. 

GUDJUN'rURGHRH.— One of the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghires. The town of the same 
name, and its principal place, is situate 98 
miles E. of Belgaura, and 74 miles N.W. from 
Beliary. Lat. 16“ 43', long. 76“ 2'. 

GUDKA. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, 11 miles 
S. from the Gult of Catch, and 84 miles W. 
by S. from Rajkote. Lat. 22“ 9', long, 
69“ 38'. 

GGDUK . — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 43 miles 
E. of Dharwar. Lat. 16“ 26'. long. 75“ 43'. 

GUDTJRPOOR, in the British district of 
BareiHy, division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town, the principal 
place of the peigunnah of the same name, on 
the route by Nanakmath and Booderpoor from 
the town of Pilleebheet to Kashipore, 21 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 29“ 2', long, 
79“ 17'. 


GG EkMAN da. In the Britlitb dirtriot of 
Kumimn, lient.-^v. of the N.W. Provincea, 
a baJting-grouna on the route from Almora to 
Sireenuggnr, and 48 miles N.W. of the fo»- 
mer. It is situate on a considerable stream, 
crossed here by a sangho or wooden bridge. 
Lat. 29“ 68', long. 79“ O'. 

GtTGGUR. — A river or great torrent of 
Sirhind, and the principal stream of that 
territory. It rises beyond the north-east 
frontier, in Pateeala, about lat, 30“ 62', long. 
77“ 7'. In oonaeqnence of the extent of the 
hilly country which it drains, its volume of 
water in time of inundation is very consider- 
able. After forming the boundary for a short 
distance between some of the hill districts and 
Sirhind, it flnaliy enters the latter in lat. 
30“ 43', long, 76* 67', whence its course is 
mainly in a south-west direction through a 
shallow level valley, about twenty-nine miles 
wide. The Markunda and Sursooty, forther 
east, flow down the same valley, which, in 
time of inundatioD, is deluged with water, 
forming a close network of streams, and some- 
times causing the three rivers to coalesce into 
one great stream. In the season when lowest, 
it becomes a “ small thread of water.” Jaoque- 
mont, who crossed it at that time, describes 
the channel as narrow, but very deep, bein^ 
in feet, a ravine scooped by the torrent out ot 
the alluvial soil. *1116 water was then about 
two feet deep, but appearances indicated that 
in time of inundation it might be eight or nine. 
Having received the Sursooty, and some 
streams of less importance, it, after a course 
of about 140 miles, generally in a south-west 
direction, passes into the British district of 
HuTTeeanan, and subsec^uently into that of 
Butteeanah ; its course through these two 
provinces measuring about 110 miles. It then 
crosses the Beekaneer frontier, close to which, 
near BadhopaJ, and twenty-two miles south- 
east of Bhatnir, in lat. 29“ 24', long. 74“ 14', 
it is joined by a watercourse, the continuation 
of the celebrated canal of Feroz Shah. Here- 
abouts it becomes totally exhausted by evapo- 
ration, absorption, and diversion for the pur- 
poses of irrigation, but formerly reached the 
Sutlej, about twenty miles nortli-east of the 
town of Bahawulpoor, by a channel which, 
though now devoid of water, can be traced to 
that extent. In the diy season, however, the 
water does not flow beyond Dundhal. The 
country about the lower part of its course, 
though now quite baireu and depopulated, 
abounds in ruins, the evidence of former pros- 
perity. The river is mentioned by Baber, 
under the name of KaOTr, and by Rennell, 
under that of Caggur or Eenker. 

GUHMGR. — A town on the right bank of 
the river Ganges, in the British district of Gha- 
zeepoor, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
containing a population of 7,420 inhabitauts. 
The place is of comparative importance, there 
being few towns in the whole distriot of Gba- 
zeepoor ooatauimg a population exceeding that 
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of Oulimar, Dietast S.E. from Ghaxeepoor 
li miles. Lat. 25” 2r, long. 83” 51'. 

GUJEIiHAin*!, or GA.TICT .ff A in 

the British district of Coimhatoor, a fort in a 
between the territCHy of Mysore and the 
district of Coimbatoor. Hus fort, formerlj 
looked upon as of great importance, has of 
late years been mnch disregarded, and the 
is scarcely frequented, those farther north being 
preferred, as more convenient for the lines of 
communication with Madias and Tanjore. The 
Talley through which the pass lies, is the great 

S ^e dowu the bottom of which flows the 
oyaar, a large torrent, and the sides of 
which are formed towards the south-west by 
the precipitous brow of the Neilgherries, 
having an elevation of from 8,000 to 4,000 
feet above the torrent, and towards the north- 
east by the steep declivities of the mountains 
rising towards Mysore. The fort of Gujel- 
hatti, situate on the left bank of the torrent 
Moyaar, was, in 1768, taken from Hyder Ali 
W a British force commanded by Colonel 
Wood, but was retaken in the same year. It 
is distant from Seringapatam, 8.E,, 68 miles ; 
Coimbatoor, N., 88 miles ; M^ras, S.W., 240. 
Lat. 11” 88', long. 77“ 4'. 

GTJJERAT. — A considerable walled town 
of the Punjab, about eight miles from the right 
bank of the Cbenanb, and on the great route 
from Attock to Lahore. It was invested by 
Maha Singh, who sickened and died in the 
course of the siege. It subsequently fell into 
the hands of his more fortunate son, Runjeet 
Singh, early in the course of his career. 
Near this place, on the 2l8t February, 1849, 
a battle was fought between a British force, 
under the command of Lord Gough, and a 
Sikh army, under two chieftains, described as 
Sirdar Chnttur Singh and Rajah Shere Singh, 
combined with some troops belonging to the 
ruler of Cabool, the entire number being esti- 
mated at 60,000. This apparently overwhelm- 
ing force was vigorously attacked by the 
British, greatly inferior in point of numbers, 
and driven in succession from point to point, 
until, utterly defeated, the enemy took to 
disorderly flight, abandoning their camp, artil- 
leiy, baggage, and magazines. In addition to 
their numerical strength, the Sikhs brought 
into the field a larger number of pieces of 
artillery, fifty-three of which became prize to 
the victors. lAt. 82“ 86', long. 74” 8'. 

GUJNAIR, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Humeerpoor to Rus- 
Boolahad, and 25 milee N. of the former. Lat. 
26” 17', long. 80” 7'. 

GTJJNER, in the Rajpoot state of Bika- 
neer, a village on the route from the town of 
Bikaneer to that of Jessulmere, and 19 miles 
S.W. of the former. Here is a hunting-palace 
of the rajah of Bikaneer. Lat. 27” 67', long. 
78” 10'. 

GUJNERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 


village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Setapoor, and 14 miles S.E. of the former. 
It is situate on the banks of the Punaili, a 
small stream passable by a good ford. Lat. 
28” 20', long. 79” 41'. 

GUJOWLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
viUage on the left bank of the Jnmna, seven 
miles N. of the city of Agra. Lat. 27” 16', 
long. 78” 8'. 

GUJPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a smidl town on the right bank of the 
river Raptee, distant from Goruckpoor can- 
tonments, S.E., 18 miles. Lat. 26° 80', long. 
83” 28'. 

GUJROWLA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the town 
of Meerut to Moradabad, and 40 miles S.E. 
of the former place. There is a small bazar. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 923 miles. Lat. 
28° 51', long. 78° 19'. 

GUJURU-WALLA, or GOOJERA- 
WALA, in the Punjab, a town on the route 
from Amritsir to Vazeerabad, and 20 miles S. 
of the latter place. Here is a large square 
fort with mud walls, surrounded by a ditch. 
It was the original residence of the family of 
Runjeet Singh, whose grandfather, born at 
this place, was a common soldier. The ashes 
of Runjeet Singh’s father and mother are 
deposited here in tombs of plain appearance. 
It a few years ago was the residence of the 
celebrated Hari Singh, the most dauntless of 
all the Sikh chieftains. The interior of the 
fort is very highly decorated, and the garden 
is described by Baron Von Htigel as one of 
the finest he saw in India. . Gujuru-Walla is 
in lat. 32” 10', long. 74” 13'. 

GUJYNLEE, in Eussahir, a village on the 
route from Kotbkae to the Burinda Pass, and 
eight miles E. of the former. It is inhabited 
by miners, who extract and smelt the iron-ore 
of the neighbouring hills. The elevation pro- 
bably exceeds 6,000 feet. Lat. 31° 8', long. 
77” 42'. 

GULEE BLFSSUR, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Almora to Siree- 
nuggur, and 12 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29” 42', long. 79” 36'. 

GULER, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the river Beas, 126 miles E. by N. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 31” 57', long. 76” 12'. 

GULGAOM PIMPRALLA, in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a 
town in which some very elegant and expen- 
sive houses have of late years been built by 
native bankers and the great exporters of 
cotton. Lat. 21®, long. 76” 37'. 

GULLOO RIVER, in Soinde, one of the 
numerous channels by which the waters of the 
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Indus disembogue into the sea. It leaves the 
parent stream in lat 24° 28', long. 67° 54', 
and, pursuing a south-weeterly direction for 
fif^ miles, riches the sea, under the name of 
the Hujamri, in lat 24° 8', long. 67° 26'. 

GULZARGANJ, in the British district of 
Tounpoor, li^t.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Joun- 
poor cantonment, 63 miles N.E. of the former, 
18 W. of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 
26° 44', long. 82“ 34'. 

GUMAJl. — A small town in the north-east 
of the Punjab, and on the southern slope of 
the Himalaya. The bouses are built of stones, 
cemented with mud, and strengthened with 
timbers of fir laid horizontally. The roofs 
are of fir spars, covered with slates ; but as 
these are laid loose, they form a very imper- 
fect protection against the weather. There is 
here a mine of rock-salt, which is worked to 
considerable extent, but in every rude manner. 
The salt is of a reddish colour, and is very 
oompaot and heavy. The rajah of Mundi 
derives a considerable revenue by its sale. 
Lat. SI” 67', long. 76° 24'. 

GUMBADEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kurrachee, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 14 miles S. of Tatta. Lat. 
24“ 33', long. 67*^ 67'. 

GUMBHERA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieat.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
n town on the route from Allahabad to Goruck- 
poor, 15 miles N.N.E. of the former- Lat. 
26° 39', long. 82° 4'. 

GUMBHIR (EASTERN), a stream of 
Malwa, rises on the north side of the Vindhya 
range, seven miles S.E. of the British canton- 
ment of Mow, and in lat. 22° 30', long. 75° 64'. 
It holds a course generally northerly for about 
seventy-five miles, and falls into the Seepra on 
the right side, in lat. 23° 26', long. 75° 42', It 
is crossed about ten miles from its source, by 
the route from Mow to Indore, “ by a good 
ford ; bed forty yards wide, banks steep, and 
bottom gravelly ; water throughout the year.” 
About sixty-five miles from its source, and in 
lat. 23° 18', long. 76° 42', it is crossed, by 
means of a ford, by the route from Baitool to 
Neemuch. “ The bed is fifty yards wide, 
stream fifteen, and one foot deep in fair season ; 
bottom sand and rook ; banka steep, and out 
into ravines, through which the road passes for 
some distance," 

GUMBHIR (WESTERI9, or WAG, a 
river of Malwa, rises 22 miles S.W. of the 
town of Nimbera, in lat, 24° 20', long. 74° 40', 
and, holding a course of forty-five miles, in a 
direction generally north-westerly, fiUls into 
the river Beris on the right side, about half a 
mile west of Ohittorgorh, and in lat. 24° 63', 
kmg. 74° 44'. It is cross^ on the route from 
Neemuch to Nusserabad, by means of a stone 
bridge, close to Chittorgnrh, and described by 
Heber as “the ruins of a long, lofty, and 
handsome bridge, of eight arches, and one 


semicircular one in Ihe centre, with a ruined 
I tower and gateway at each end.” 

GUMHEERPOOR, in the British district 
I of Azimgurh, lieut,-gov, of the N.W. Pro* 
vinoes, a small town, with bazar, on the route 
I from the town of Azimgurh to that of Joun- 
poor, and 1 6 miles S. W. of the former, 26 
N.E. of the latter. Distaut N. from Benares 
, 45 mile*. Lat. 25° 64', long. 83° S', 

GUMNAIGPOLIAM. — A town in the 
Mysore, 128 miles N.E. from Seringapatam, 
and 1 1 7 miles N.W. by W. from Arcot. Lat. 
13° 60', long. 77° 69'. 

GUMPAPOOL. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, two miles from the left bank 
of the Monas, and 96 miles N, by W. from 
Gowhatty. Lat. 27° 80', long. 91° 84', 

GUMSALEE, in the British district o 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Joshimath to the 
Niti Pass, and 15 miles S. of the Latter. It ia 
situate on the riglit bank of the Boulee. 

I Elevation above the aea 10,317 feet. Lat. 
30° 46', long. 79° 62'. 

! GUNAI, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
i on the route from Almora to Sireenuggur, and 
36 miles N.W. of the former. It is situate 
near the river Hamgtinga, which is fordable 
except in the rains, when it can be crossed, at 
about a mile from the villa^, by means of a 
sangha or wooden bridge. Lat. 29° 60', long. 
79“ 20'. 

GUNAISGURH.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Beekaneer, 119 miles N. by E. from 
Beekaneer, and 124 miles E. by N, from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 29° 40', long. 73° 48'. 

GUNBHUR.— A river rising in the south- 
western declivity of the Himalaya, in about 
lat. 30° 52', long, 77° 8'. It takes a north- 
westerly course, and flows sdong the south- 
western base of the height on which Subatboo 
stands, and 1,300 feet below that station, 
about five miles beyond which it receives 
from the north-east its most considerable 
feeder. It continues its north-westerly course 
down the deep valley which separates the 
ridge of Ramgurh from that of Malown, and, 
after a course of about forty miles, falls into 
the Sutlej in lat. 31° 17', long. 76° 47'. 

GUNDEVEE, in the district of Broach, 
presidency of Bombay, a town and port 
situate on the estuary of the river Eeb, at 
which the British government possess the 
right of levying customs-duties. As the port, 
however, belongs in sovereignty to the Gui- 
cowar, the provisions of the British oustoms- 
lawB have not been introduced thermn, Lat. 
20° 46', long. 73° 2'. 

GUIvDLACAMA, a river of the Madras 
presidency, rising in lat. 16° iO', long. 78° 49', 
and, flowing in a veiy circuitous course for 155 
miles, through the British oollectoratea Cud- 
dapah, Nellore, and Guntoor, fidls into the 
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Bay of Bengal Uiirteen miles west of the town 
of Ong le, and in lat. 15° 88', long. 80° 18'. 

GUNDLAPETTA. — A town in the My- 
sore, 42 miles S, from Seringapatam, and 89 
miles £. finom Cannanore. Lat. 11° 50' long. 
76 ° 44 '. 

GUNBOUS, or GOONDOSB, in the Raj- 
poot state of Joadpore, a town on the route 
from Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 120 miles 
S.W. of the former. It contains a good bazar. 
Lat. 25° 89', long. 73° 81'. 

GUNDUCK, SALAGRA, or NARA- 
YANI. — A large river, flowing fi’om theHima- 
lirea, and frilling into the Ganges. The position 
of its remotest source has probably not yet 
been indubitably ascertained. Buchanan says : 
“This is a grand river, the most remote source 
of which, named Damodarkund, is beyond the 
Snowy Mountains, in the territories of a chief 
of Bhotan or Thibet, named the MastangRaja, 
and now tributaiy to Gorkha.” The position 
of the source thus assigned is lat. 29° 40', long. 
88° 14'. Oolebrooke, however, expresses a 
wish “ that some traveller may be induced to 
visit the Himalaya in that quarter, and explore 
the great Gandhaki river to its source at the 
foot of Dhawalagiri a position laid down 
from trigonometrical operations in lat. 29° 11', 
long. 82° 59', or about half a de^e farther 
south. After a long and winding course 
through the immense chasms of the Himalaya 
and the hills of inferior height sontb of them, 
and during which it receives numerous tribu- 
tary streams, it is joined, at Nayakot, in lat. 
27° 81', long. 84° 5', by tbe Trisoolgunga, 
which comes from the higher parts of the 
Himalaya north of Kathmaudoo, and is con- 
sidered by Buchanan to have the greater 
volume of water, though its course is the 
shorter of the two. From this point down- 
wards it is navigable for canoes ; and at 
Bhelannji, ten miles below the confluence last 
named, becomes so for boats of considerable 
burthen. The length of course from its re- 
motest source down to this point will be 200 
miles. A short distance below this, it sweeps 
round the base of Maddar Mountain, in tbe 
Sub- Himalayan range. Buchanan describes the 
scenery ther^ as not to be surpassed. " The 
utmost magnificence, however, of rude nature 
that 1 have ever seen, is the view from the 
Gandaki, in passing up that river by the foot 
of Maddar. The river is larger, I think, than 
the Thames at Chelsea, and much finer, being 
perfectly olear. Its banks are partly abrupt 
rocks, partly levels covered with very stately 
forests, while every turn opens a new view of 
the snov^y peaks seen over an endless variety 
of dark shaggy mountains, which in most 
countries would be considered as stupendous.” 
He adds, that upon reaching the plains, it 
appears in the dry season to have quite as 
much water as tbe Ganges after the junction 
of tire J mnna at Allahabad. In oonsequenoe 
of the height of the banks, the breadth does 


not much increase in the rainy season, bnt tbe 
cnrrent becomes so rapid as to give rise to 
danger. In the dry season the water is ten or 
twelve feet deep, and the current, although 
equable, is very strong, approaching near, but 
not reaching, that degree of rapidity which 
occasions a rippling noise ; the water is per- 
fectly olear, and the bottom consists chiefly of 
large water-worn pebbles. Though navigable 
continuously through its whole course down- 
wards fit)m Bhelaunji, there are in the part of 
its channel nearer that place many rapids and 
passes, where, the course being obstructed by 
rocks, navigation becomes difficult and dan- 
gerous. Near Bhebiunji it first touches the 
British territory, which for fifteen miles it 
divides fr^m Nepaul; thence taking a south-' 
easterly direction, forms for twenty miles the 
bonodaiy between the districts of Goruckporo 
and Sarun ; then for forty miles flows through 
Sarun, and again for seventeen miles forms the 
boundary between the two before-mentioned 
districts, when it again enters Sarun, through 
which it holds a circuitous course, but generally 
in a south-easterly direction, for forty -five 
miles, to lat. 26° 13', long. 84° 68', where it 
touches on the British district of Tirhoot, and 
continuing its circuitous but generally south- 
easterly course for sixty miles, during which it 
forms tbe boundary between the districts of 
Sarun and Tirhoot, it falls into the Ganges on 
the left side, in lat. 26° 39', long, 85° 16', at the 
town of Hajeepore, situate on the left bank, and 
opposite the city of Patna. According to the 
view of Buchanan, its length of course should 
be estimated at 407 miles. At its confluence 
with the Ganges, the latter is a wide expanse 
of water, pro^bly not less than four miles in 
breadth, from Hajeepore on the north bank to 
Patna on the south, and having two large 
shifting banks or islands, which much perplex 
the navigation. It does not appear that tbe 
Gunduck, after leaving the mountains, receives 
any feeder of importance; but during the 
rainy season it inosculates right and loft with 
many watercourses then traversing that alluvial 
country. Buchanan, in his report, drawn up 
above forty years ago, adverts to the great 
changes which the river-channel had undergone 
in the thirty years which had then elapsed 
since Rennell laid down the survey of that p.art 
of the Ganges. *'The island, when Major 
Rennell ra^e his survey, which was opposite 
to the cantonment of Danapur, seems to have 
been carried away ; and that which was then 
situate east from it, in the middle of the river, 
now, in a great measure, adheres to the south- 
ern bank. In the rainy season, a passage still 
continues open ; but in the fair season, its 
upper end becomes perfectly dry, and boats 
can no longer reach the Company’s cloth- 
factory, situated on the former bank of the 
river. 'Tliis island is now about six miles long, 
and where largest, about one broad. The 
main channel, passing round tbe north side of 
the above-mentioned island, does not now 
receive the Gandaki at Hiyipur ; a long, wide, 
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and cultivated tongue of land projeoU from 
the west side of the Gandaki, and passing east 
about six miles from Hajipur, separates the 
stream of the Oandaki from the Ganges ; but 
as in the rainy season a small channel separates 
this tongue from the northern shore, the union 
of the two rivers is still supposed to take place 
where it did formerly, and on the full moon of 
Kartik (seventh lunar month), the holy spot is 
frequented by immense multitudes; and at 
Hariharchhatra, on the west bank of the Gan- 
daki, opposite to Hajipur, there is then held 
a very great fair, especially for horses. ” In 
Tassin‘s great map of Bengal and Behar (Cal- 
cutta, 1841), the tongue of land mentioned 
above is represented as severed from the 
northern bank by the main stream of the 
Ganges restored to its former channel. Inlat. 
27° 9', long. 84° 9', 160 miles above its month, 
the Gunduck is crossed, at the village of 
Batsura, by the route from Goruckpore to 
Mullye, the passage being made by ferry. 
The Gunduck is mentioned by Baber as a line 
of defence taken up by the Bengalese to resist 
his invasion. 

GUNDUCK CHOTA, or LESSER GUN- 
DUCK, so called in distinction from the 
greater Gunduck, flowing a little farther to 
the east. It is c^led Burha Gunduck, or Old 
Gunduck, from a notion of the natives that it 
at one time formed part of the course of the 
Great Gunduck, though, as Buchanan observes, 
it is impossible, in consequence of intervening 
mountains, that there could have been any 
communication between the streams. The 
Chota Gunduck rises from a fine perennial 
fountain at the base of a mountain, near the 
northern boundary of the district of Goruok- 
pore, and about lat. 27° 20', long. 83° 60'. It 
holds a sinuous course, but generally in a 
southerly direction, and, fifty-two miles from 
its source, according to Buchanan, is “little 
sunk below the sur^e, and towards the end 
of February (dry season) contained a pretty 
clear stream, about forty feet wide, and more 
than knee-deep;” and fifty-six miles lower 
down, or 108 from its source, “the Lesser 
Gunduck in some parts is a channel 100 yards 
wide, which in March contains a cle^r, gentle 
stream, thirty yards wide and two feet deep, 
running on pure sand ; in other parts it is 
much narrower, the channel being clay ; and' 
there the water is deep, but even in November 
(close of the rainy season) nearly stagnant, and 
rather dirty.” At about 160 miles from its 
source, and seventeen from its mouth, accord- 
ing to the same author, “this river may be 
1 60 or 200 yards wide. At all seasons it may 
be UHvigat^ by canoes, although it has little 
current and is full of weeds ; and in the rainy 
season boats of 1,000 maunds (thirty -six tons) 
burden could frequent it.” It receives nume- 
rous small streams right and left, and oom- 
municates by lateral channels with several of 
the watercourses which abound in this level 
and alluvial tract, and, having flowed altogether 


about 170 miles, falls into the Gogra on the 
left side, in lat. 26° 1’, long. 84° 1 2'. 

GUNDUK (THE LITTLE). — A river 
rwin^ on the northern boundary of the British 
district of SaruD, presidency of Bengal, near 
Fort Soomeysnr, in lat, 27° 2^, long. 84° 22'. 
Flowing in a south-easterly direction for about 
120 milo^ it, in lat. 26° 16, long. 86° 18', leaves 
the district of Sanin and enters that of 'Rrhoot, 
which it traverses in the same direction for 
about seventy miles, to its junction with the 
Bagmuttee, in lat. 25° 46', long. 86° 2'. 

GUNGA, — A considerable watercourse of 
the Ganges, leaving that river in lat. 28“ 6', 
long. 78^ 34', and flowing in a sonth-eaaterly 
course for fifty miles, during which it divides 
the Budaon collectorate from those of AUy- 
gurh and Mynpooree, enters the district of 
FuTTuckabad, which it traverses for forty-five 
miles, and then rejoins the piarent stream, in 
lat. 27° 26', long. 79° 39'. 

GUNGA BAL. — A small lake in Cashmere, 
on the Haramuk Mountain, on the north- 
eastern boundary of the valley. It is a mile 
and a half long, and two or three hundred 
yards wide. Its appearance presents nothing 
remarkable, and its dimensions, it has been 
seen, are inconsiderable ; but it is regarded 
with a superstitious veneration of the deepest 
kind by the Hindoos. Pilgrims flock to its 
banks^ and into its waters are thrown such 
fragments of bone as remain undestroyed by 
the fires lighted by Hindoo feeling to consume 
the fleshly habitation from which the spirit has 
departed. Lat. 34° 27', long. 74° 68'. 

GUNGAPERSAD.— A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 43 
miles S, of Purneah. Lat. 25° 10', long. 87° 38'. 

GUNGAPOORA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 92 miles S.S.W. from 
Ajineer, and 106 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 25° 13', long. 74° 21'. 

GUNGA VULLY. — A river of Bombay, 
rising in lat. 15° 46', long. 76° 10', a few miles 
south-east from Dharwar, and, flowing in a 
south-westerly direction for thirty-five miles 
through Dharwar, and sixty-five miles through 
North Canara, falls into the Indian Ocean, Lu 
lat. 14° 86', long, 74° 23'. 

GUNGAWUTTEE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
left bank of the Tooogabudra river, and 80 
miles N.W. from Bellary. Lat. 15° 26', long. 
76° 88'. 

GUNGE. — A town in the British district of 
Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 miles E.N.E. 
of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 46', long. 80° 40'. 

GUNGEEREE, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route, by Khaaganj, from 
Bareilly to Allyghur cantonment, and 26 miles 
S.E. 01 the latter, 64 miles N.E. of Agra. It 
has a ha 2 sar and a market. Lat. 27° 61', long. 
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GUNGEEOO, in the British district of 
Muzufurnu^r, Ueut-gov. of the N.W. Pro* 
▼iDCea, a viTla^ in the narrow tract between 
the Doab Canal on the east and the river 
Jumna on the west, and four miles W. of the 
former, three £. of the latter. Lat. 29° 18', 
long. 77° 17'. 

GUNGHUN. — A river rising in the British 
district of Bijnour, in lat. 29° 89', long, 78° 31', 
and, after a direct south-westerly course of 
about seven^ miles, falls into the Uril on the 
left side, in lat. 28° 25', long. 79° 1'. It has a 
considerable stream, running between steep 
banks, and is unfordable in the rains, but ford- 
able in many places during the dry season. 

GUNGOH, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, containing a population of 
6,260 inhabitants, and situate iu lat. 29° 46', 
long. 77° 20'. 

GUNGOLEE HATH, in the British district 
of Kuraaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market- town, or rather village, on the 
route from Almorah cantonment to Petoragurb, 
84 miles N.E. of the former. Water is ob- 
tained from a baoli or great well. Lat, 29° 40', 
long. 80° 5'. 

GUNGPOOR, in the British district of 
Gawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futehgurh, and 89 miles S.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 57', long. 80° 4'. 

GUNGRANA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 67 miles E. by N. from 
Jodhpoor, and 40 miles W, from Ajmeer, Lat. 
26“ 84', long. 73° 69'. 

GTJNGURAR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jhalawar, on the right bank of the 
Chota Kallee Sind river, and 122 miles W.N. W. 
from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 54', long. 75° 39'. 

GUNJOOLY, in Hydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town 60 miles W. of the town of 
Beeder, 128 N.W. of the city of Hydrabad. 
Lat. IT 55', long. 76° 42'. 

GUNJUNSIR. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, 46 miles N.W, from Bhooj, and 107 
S.E. from Tatta. Lat. 23° 89', long. 69“ 10'. 

GUNNAIRY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of the 
Payne Gunga river, and 177 miles N. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 64', long. 78° 33'. 

GUNNAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, two miles from the right bank of the 
river Gogra, and 71 miles N, by E. from Luck- 
now. I^t. 27° 60', long. 81° 20'. 

GUNNEA GURH.— A town in one of the 
Cuttack Mehals of Orissa, situate 65 miles W. 
from Cuttack, on the right bank of the Maha- 
nuddee river. Lat. 20° 24', long, 85° 6'. 

GUNNUPWARRUM. — A town in the 
British district of Rajahmundry, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles W\N.W. of Rajahmundr}'. 
Lat. 17° 11', long. 81° 20'. 


GUNOOB GURH. — A town in th© native 
state of Bhopal, 14 miles N.W. from Hoosung* 
abad, and 80 miles 8.S.E. from Bhopal. Lat. 
22° 60', long. 77° 32'. 

GUN OUR, in the British district of Panee- 

f )ut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
age or small town on the route from Delhi to 
Kumoul, and 86 miles N. of the former. It 
is surrounded by a mined wall, but otherwise 
has, according to Barr, a pleasing appearance : — 
The approach to Gunnour, v^ere we halted, 
is extremely picturesque ; a few huts on a 
rising ground, overhung by some large and 
drooping trees, bounding one side of the pros- 
pect, the other being formed by a large and 
handsome caravanserai, with its embattled wall, 
and towers reflected on the surface of a beauti- 
fully clear tank.” Lat. 29° 7', long. 77° 8'. 

GUNRORA. — A small river, rising in the 
hill state of Hindoor, amidst the lower range 
of the Himalaya, about lat. 81° 9', long. 76° 64'. 
It takes a north-westerly direction, along the 
north-eastern base of the high steep ridge of 
Malown, which separates it from the Gunbhur, 
holding a parallel course at a distance of about 
three miles. The Gunrora, after a course of 
about fifteen miles, falls into the Sutlej, in lat. 
31° 17', long. 76° 48'. 

GUNTOOR, a coUectorate under the presi- 
dency of Madras, is bounded on the north by 
the Kistna river, which separates it from the 
Nizam’s dominions and the British district of 
Masulipatam ; on the south by Nellore and the 
Bay of Bengal ; on the east by Maeulipatani ; 
and on the west by the Cuddapah coUectorate 
and the territory of the Nizam, It Uea be- 
tween lat. 16° 37' and 16° 50', and long. 79° 15' 
— 80° 59', and the area, according to official 
return, is 4,960 square miles. The seacoast of 
this district extends from GoUapalera, in a 
direction from south-west to north-east, for 
thirty miles, and subsequently in a direction, 
first eastward, and afterwards south-eastward, 
for about twenty-five miles more, to the prin- 
cipal mouth of the Kistna. This coast is gene- 
rally called the Golconda coast, which is under- 
stood to commence at about lat. 16° 20', and to 
proceed northwards, in contradistinction to the 
coast of Coromandel, which extends from the 
limit just named to the vicinity of Adam’s 
Bridge. The coast is so low as not to be 
easily distinguished at a safe distance, and is, 
moreover, b^t by an extensive and dwigerous 
bank, called the Shoal of MotapiUy, In con- 
sequence of these dangers and impediments to 
navigation, this coast, for an extent of fifty-four 
miles, is scarcely frequented by shipping, espe- 
cially during the north-east monsoon, which 
prevails thro^hout October, November, and 
December. Tbe principal river is the Kistna. 
This river, formerly little available for irriga- 
tion, has recently, through the liberal efforts 
of the government, become an important and 
valuable instrument for diffusing fertility over 
the adjacent country. To navigation, the vio- 
lence of its current, and the varying, uncertain 
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depth of Ita stream^ ftre great impediments. 
The other rivers are the Gundama^ the NuUa- 
inada, the Nagoler, and the Pillaur ; but these 
are merely torrents, nearly or entirely dry 
during Uie hot season. Tanks, or artificial 
lakes, are not numerous, though of importance 
for irrigation. This district lies within the 
influence of the south-west and north-east mon- 
soons. The former commences in May, and 
occasional rains continue till the month of 
August, moderating the heat of the land-winds, 
which blow sometimes with great force across 
this part of the country. A great quantity of 
rain also falls in the months of i^ptem^r, 
October, and November. TheheatatGuntoor 
is greatest from the middle of March to the 
middle of June. The zoology of Guntoor is 
meagre, there being fewer wild animals in this 
part of India than in almost any other, Cholum 
(Holcus sorghum) is the staple alimentary crop 
of the district, and rice in considerable quantity 
is grown in the low tracts along the seashore 
and the courses of the river ; bajra (Holcus 
spicatus) is also grown in considerable quan- 
tities ; besides oil-seeds, turmeric, onions, 
capsicum, and various esculent vegetables. 
The principal commercial crops are betel, 
tohsicco, and cotton. Cotton cloths are manu- 
fiictured to a considerable extent, and exported 
to the territory of the Nizam, as well as to the 
British districts. The cattle of Guntoor are 
in great repute, and bullocks are exported in 
great numbers. The population is given under 
the article Madras Presidency. 

Guntoor constitutes the southern portion of 
the maritime tract known as the Five Northern 
Circars, which were ceded to the East- India 
Company, in 1765, by the emperor of Delhi. 
The grant, however, was not rendered avail- 
able in respect to Guntoor until 1788, when 
the Nizam surrendered the circar, and the 
British thus became possessed of the whole 
line of coast from Juggernaut to Comorin. 
The great northern route from Madras to 
Masulipatam and the Northern Circars passes 
through this district, and sends a branch to the 
left, or north-west, to Hyderabad. Guntoor, 
the principal place, Nizampatam, and Vinu- 
konda, are described under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

GUNTOOE, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, in the terri- 
tory subject to the presidency of Madras, is 
situate about 18 miles S.W. of the right bank 
of the great river Kiatna, and 30 from the 
Coromandel coast, or western shore of the Bay 
of Bengal. The sairounding country is open 
and flat, but free from swamps or stagnant 
water ; and to these circumstances is owing 
the salubrity by which it is characterized. 
The soil of the country around is black, and 
produces luxuriant crops of gram (Cicer arieti- 
num), cholum (Holcus sorghum), and cotton. 
The place is divided into what are called the 
Old Town and New Town, both very irregularly 
built, and in general much overcrowded, espe- 
cially in those parts inhabited by the poorer 


closes. The population Is estimated at 20, 000. 
Distance from ^ngalore, N.B., 800 miles ; 
MasulipaUm, W,, 47 ; Ongole, N., 63 ; Nel- 
lore, N., 133 ; Madras, N., 226. Lat. 16“18'» 
long. 80“ 30'. 

GUN WAN, in the British district of 
Budaou, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from AUygurh to MortMl- 
abad, and 40 miles S.W. of the latter. It has 
a few shops and a weekly market. Lat. 
28“ 25', long. 78“ 26'. 

GUNYSH BUL, in Cashmere, a place of 
Hindoo devotion, at the eastern extremity of 
the valley, on the route to the celebrated cave 
of Amur Nath. According to Vigue, the name 
signifies “the place of Gunysh,” or Ganesa, 
the only son of Siva. The object of superstition 
is a laige fragment of rock lying in the Lidur 
river, and worn by the current into what the 
Hindoos fimcy a representation of an elephant’s 
head, to which a trunk, ears, and eyes have 
been added by human art. ’Die superstitious 
feeling caused by this object results from the 
belief that Ganesa has the bead of an elephant. 
Here, the pilgrims proceeding to Amur Nath 
make their preparatory ablutions and prostra- 
tions. Gunysh Bui is in lat. 33° 68\ long. 
75“ 31'. 

GUOCHNAUT. — A town in Guzerat, or 
territory of the Guioowar, on the left bank of 
the river Bunnass, and 60 miles S.W. from 
Deesa. Lat. 23“ 45', long, 71° 3l'. 

GURANG, In the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 74 miles N.W. by N. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat, 31“ 11', long. 70“ 46'. 

GURDANGERRY.— A town in the My- 
sore, 80 miles N.N.W. from Serin gapa tarn, 
and 104 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat 
13“ 29', long. 76“ 18'. 

GURDEGA. — A town in the native state 
of Bamra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal 
62 miles N.N.E, from Sumbulpoor, and 95 
miles S.S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat 22“ 7', 
long. 84“ 26'. 

GURGURREE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
72 miles S.W. of Rajmahal. Lat 24“ 23', 
long. 86“ 66'. 

GURGUZGUR. — A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, 64 miles N.W. by N. 
from Nagpoor, and 48 miles E. by N, from 
Baitool. Lat. 21“ 69', long. 78“ 40'. 

GURH, in the province of Boghelcund, 
triot of Eewa, a village on the direct route 
from Mirzapoor to the diamond-mines of 
Punna, and 65 miles S.W. of the former. 
Elevation above the’ sea 1,036 feet. XAt. 
24“ 60', long, 8r 42'. 

GURHEA. — A town in the British district 
of Beerbhoora, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 138 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“, long. 80“ 69'. 

GURHEE DOODHLEE.— See Doodhuj, 

GUBHOBEE. — A town in the British pro- 
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vinoe of Nngpoor, late dominioDB tbe rajah of 
Benr, 67 miiea S.E. ^ 8. from Nagpoor, and 
140 milei RS.E. fiomElliohpoor. Lat. 20° 19', 
long. 79“ 39'. 

GURKHOOEKA. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the left bank of the river Grtwra, 
and 44 miles E. from Lnoknow. loLt. 27°, 
long. Sr 41'. 

GUBMUKTKSAR, or GURMUKTES* 
WAR, in tbe British district of Meerut, tbe 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Moradabad, and 81 miles S.E. of tbe former. 
The population is returned at 8,781 persons. 
It is sitiiate on the right bank of tbe Ganges, 
four miles below the reunion of tbe Burba 
Ganga, or old course of the Ganges, with the 
present main channel, which, a mile and a half 
above the town is crossed by a much-frequented 
ferry, on which fifteen boats constantly ply. 
It may be regarded as the port of Meerut and 
the adjoining part of the Doab, as the Ganges 
Is the channel of considerable inland navigation 
from the sea to this ferry, and in a less degree 
to Sukurtal, fifty miles higher up. Both banks 
of tbe river are for several miles in width over- 
grown with a thick grassy jungle, infested in 
the diy season with tigers and other wild 
beasts, and in the rainy season laid extensively 
under water by the swollen stream. Even in 
the dry season, when the larger craft cannot 
proceed higher than Fumickabad, about 160 
miiea lower down, Gurmuktesar can be reached 
by boats admitting of some comfortable accom- 
nio<lation to the traveller. That in which 
Loinsden proceeded in the dry season from 
this place to Calcutta, was of about twenty 
tons burthen, forty feet in length, ten in 
breadth, and navigated by a master and eight 
rowers. 'The road from Gurniuktesar west- 
ward towards Meerut is good . Distance N . W. 
fi om Calcutta 887 miles. Lat. 28° 47', long. 
78“ 10'. 

GURNADDEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bakergunje, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
120 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 69', 
long. 90° 16'. 

GUROWLEE.— See Gekoli. 

GURRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the right bank of the Loonee 
river, and 120 miles S.W. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26° ir, long. 71° 42'. 

GURRA H, or DEOHA. — A river rising at 
tlie northern base of the Sub-Himalava, in lat. 
29° 9', long. 79° 49', in the British district of 
Kumaon, under the lieutenant-governorship 
of the North-Western Provinces. It takes a 
southerly course of 240 miles, passing by the 
towns of Pilleebheet and Shahjehanpoor, and 
through the British districts of Bareilly and 
Shabjehanjjoor, into the Oude territory, in 
which it Wls into the Western Ramgunga, on 
the left side, in lat. 27° 12', long. 79*^58'. At 
Pilllbheet, sixty miles from tbe source, its bed 
is 260 yards wide, with a sandy bottom, and 


tbe depth so iDOonsiderable, that it is fordable 
from December to June; but for the rest of 
the year it can be crossed only by ferry. 
Forty-five miles lower down, where crossed by 
the route from Bareilly to Mahomdy, its di- 
mensions are the same as above mentioned. 
At Shahjehanpoor, forty-five miles farther, it is 
fordable at some seasons, but generally crossed 
by ferry. Fifty miles still lower down, where 
crossed by the route from Futtebghur to Seeta- 
jwre, in lat. 27° 32', long. 79° it is some- 
times forded, sometimes crossed by ferry. 

GURRAH, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a town situate on the right 
bank of the Nerbudda, near the town of Jub- 
bulpoor. Fitzclarence states that it '‘is built 
in a most singular pass, and extends through 
and along the face of a mountainous ridge 
about two miles." With the town of Mandla, 
ferther to the south-east, it gave name to that 
portion of Gondwana once known by the name 
of Gurha Mandla. Abulfazl mentions, that in 
his time, about the middle of the sixteenth 
century, the adjacent country was under forest, 
harbouring great numbers of wild elephants, 
though at present in that region those creatures 
are not known in a state of nature. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,400 feet. Distant S.E. 
from Saugor 90 miles ; S.W. from Allahabad 
200 i S. from Agra 303 ; N.E. from Nagpoor 
146 ; W. from Mow 273. Lat. 23° 7', long. 
79° 68'. 

GURRAWARRA. — See Bdrka Gukra- 

WABA. 

GURREE, in Sinde, a village on tbe route 
from Roree to Jessulmair, and 14 miles S.E. 
of the former place. It is situate on the north- 
ern boundary of the 'Thurr or Great Sandy De- 
sert, and about three miles east of the left bank 
of the Eastern Naira, a great oflset of the Indus. 
This stream in time of inundation is here fifty 
yards wide and twenty feet deep, but it becomes 
nearly dry at other times. Guiree has about a 
dozen shops, and is capable of furnishing sup- 
plies in moderate quantity. Lat 27° 31', long. 
69° 4\ 

GURREHOO, in the Saugor and N erbndda 
territory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 
211 miles S.W. of former, 76 N.E. of latter. 
Elevation above the sea 1,131 feet. Lat, 24° 14', 
long. 79° 51'. 

GURR KOHOOREE. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles N.E. by N. of Ganjam. liat. 19° 62', 
long. 85° 25', 

GURR KOOSPULLA. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
36 miles W.8.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 13', 
long. 85° 28', 

GURR TAPPING. — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 
miles S.W. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 6', long. 
85° 40'. 

GURRUMAREA. — ^A town in the British 
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ii»trioi of Mnldaht lieat.^v. of Bengal, 14 
miles S.E. of Maldah. Lat. 24° 52', long. 
88 “ Iff. 

GTJREUSGOAN. — town in one of the 
recenUj eequeetratod districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Hizam, 80 miles E. by S. 
Ellichpoor, and 74 miles W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 21“ 4 ', long. 78“. 

GURUDWAEA, in the British district of 
Dehra Doon, a lar^ village, agreeably sitnate, 
and having a pleasing appearance. Here is a 
handsome temple, founded by a Sikh devotee. 
During the festival of the HoU, an annual foir 
held here is numerously attended by pilgrims 
from the Punjaub and other Sikh countries. 
About half a mile north of the village, was 
fought, in 1803, the battle which decided the 
war between the Goorkha invaders and the 
rajah of Gurhwal, who was slain on the field, 
and whose death was immediately followed by 
the submission of the country. Lat. 30“ 20', 
long. 78“ 7'. 

GUB-WAH.— A town in the British district 
of Palamow, presidency of Bengal, 28 miles 
N.W. of Palamow. Lat. 24“ 10', long. 83“ 46'. 

GURWAB, in the British district of Ghaze- 
poor, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the rout© from Azimgurh to Dinapoor, 67 
miles E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 26“ 46', long. 
84“ 6'. 

GURWHAL (BRITISH).— See Kdmaon. 

GURWHAL, a hill state under British pro- 
tection, is bounded on the north by Bussaliir 
and Hiundes, or South-western Thibet ; on the 
east by British Gurwhal ; on tbe south by 
British Gurwhal and the Dehra Doon ; and on 
the west by the Dehra Doon, the pergunnah of 
Jaunsar, and Bussahir. It is about ninety-five 
miles in length from north to south, and seventy 
in breadth from east to west; contains about 
4,500 square miles, and lies between lat. 80“ 2' 
— 31“ 20', long, 77“ 66' — 79° 20'. It extends 
over the south-western declivity of tbe Hima- 
laya, and is throughout a vast range of moun- 
tains of enormous height, intermingled with 
several valleys, the drainage of the whole ulti- 
mately finding its way to the Ganges. The 
principal channels are those of the Tonne, of the 
Jumna, and of the Bbageerettee, one of the 
remote sources of the Ganges. The most eleva- 
ted part of the country is the north and north- 
east, where the peaks about the Tonse, the 
Jumnotri peaks, and several others, are more 
than 20,000 feet above the sea. The highest 
summit is probably the jpeak of Kedarnath, 
having an elevation of 23,062 feet. Rikkee- 
Kasee, nearly paiallel with the southern boun- 
dary, is the lowest spot in the territory, being 
only 1,877 feet above the sea. It is the point 
where the Ganges touches upon the Dehra 
Doon. The confluence of the Tonse and Jumna, 
which is the lowest point of the agpegate of 
valleys drained by those rivers, is rather higher 
than Eikkee-Kasee, being 1,686 feet above the 
sea. A few small tracts, extending along the 


lower ocrarsefl of the Bhageerettee aad Ahik- 
nunda, and the Jumna previoiwly to its oonflu* 
enoe with the Tonse, have Elevations less than 
5,000 feet ; bnt by much the greater part of 
tbe country, lies considerably above that height. 
The rivers of Gurwhal— the Tons, JumiUH 
Bhageerettee, Bhillong, Mandakini, Aluknuu* 
da, Aglar, Pabur, Rupin, Soong, Budiar, 
Bimal — are separately adverted to in tbe alpha- 
betical arrangement. The climate of Gurwhal 
is hot in the low tracts along the banks of the 
Aluknunda, on the southern frontier, where 
Raper, in the beginning of May, found tbe 
thermometer to reach 101“ in the shade. In 
the lower mountains, having an elevation of 
from 6,000 to 8,000 feet, tbe climate is mode- 
rate, tile thermometer seldom exceeding 75“ 
in the hottest part of the year. In midwinter, 
frosts are frequent, with occasional &ll8 of 
snow. The periodical or monsoon rains are 
very heavy, commencing in the middle of June 
and ending towards the middle of September. 
The northern part of the territory, containing 
the lofty peaks of the Himalayas, rises beyond 
the limits of perpetual congelation. In the 
higher mountains bears are common; the lower 
are infested, in addition to these, by leopards 
and tigers. Monkeys are numerous, even as 
high as Sookliee, which has an elevation of 
8,869 feet, and is in lat. 81“, According to 
Skinner, they are not venerated by the inhabi- 
tants of tbe mountains, as in some other parts 
of India. 

The rural economy of the natives of Gur- 
whal varies with the nature of the soil and 
the degrees of elevation. Scarcely any fruit- 
trees are cultivated except the walnut, apricot, 
and mulberry ; but the second is of very indif- 
ferent quality, and the last-named is cultivated 
for the leaves, not with a view to the produc- 
tion of silk, but to be used as fodder for cattle. 
In the low ground, capable of irrigation and 
having a warm climate, rice is the principal 
crop. Besides small quantities of sugarcane 
and of cotton, there are raised ginger, turmeric, 
sweet potato, and hemp, the latter cultivated 
for tbe supply of bhang, as well as for tbe fibre. 
In more elevated tracts, where tbe surface on 
the mountain-slopes is generally formed into 
artificial terraces by embankments, the crops 
are wheat, barley, buckwheat, battu or ama- 
ranthus, mundua or Eleusine coracana, a re- 
markably prolific plant ; pulse of various sorts, 
and oil-seeds. The poppy ia very generally 
cultivated, either for opium or the seed,, which 
is a favourite food of the natives. Tbe plun^ 
j is no better than a forked log, drawn by oxen, 
guided by women ; and the ground is rather 
scratched than ploughed. The ears of corn 
when ripe are out off tbe stalks, whioh are then 
eaten down by kine, kept either for their milk 
or for labour, as the influence of Brahminical 
prejudices causes their slaughter to be rerorded 
as impious. They are very small, of dark^rown 
colour, short-horned, and with a hump on the 
withers like those of Hindostan. The sheep, 

I also small, are of a brown colpur and ooarse- 
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woolled ; tbe goats large, and generally wHte. 
No family is without a dog, of dark-hrown 
colour, middle sire, well covered with strong 
hair, and of a mongrel aspect. Horses are 
rare, — even the ghunt or mountain- pony ; and 
asses are unknown. The houses are substan- 
tially built of layers of stone and squared beams 
placed alternately. They have generally three 
stories, each from six to seven feet high. The 
lowest shelters the cattle, the middle is used as 
a granary, and the family resides in the upper 
story, the accommodation of which is enlmged 
a strongly-constructed gallery all round, 
e roof, nearly flat, is generally of slabs or 
coarse slate laid on thick beams, and projects 
over both walls and gallery. The communica- 
tion between the floors is by steep stairs, or 
rather ladders. 

The natives of Gurwhal are in general below 
the middle size, their stature (according to one 
traveller) rarely exceeding five feet. Their 
complexions are less dark than those of the 
Hindoos oi the plains ; on the other hand, while 
red or brown hair may sometimes be observed 
among the latter, the hue of the hair and beard 
in Gurwhal is almost invariably dark. The 
beard is scanty, especially on the cheeks, not 
strong on the upper lip, fullest on the chin. 
It is most deficient in men having the Mongo- 
lian aspect, who in some instances show no 
trace of this appendage of the male. On the 
contrary, those who have long narrow faces, 
prominent aquiline noses, and fully -developed 
foreheads, are best provided with beards. They 
are, according to Jacquemont, a mild, peaceable, 
timid race, remarkably devoid of mental energy, 
and living tranquilly, without any control from 
fixed law, and very little from authority of any 
kind. Others, however, do not represent them 
as BO strongly marked with those features of 
the golden age. Frazer relates, that coming to 
a village where only women, children, and de- 
crepit men were found, on asking them what 
had become of the able-bodied part of the popu- 
lation, he received for answer, “ that they had 
gone to boy com or steal sheep,” with a tone 
and manner indicating that they spoke of 
nothing extraordinary or requiring apology. 
Hodgson also states that they plunder their 
eastern neighbours of the Kedamath districts, 
and pride themselves on such exploits. This 
writer reports them to have neither fire-arms 
swords, nor war-hatchets ; their only weapons 
being Imwb and arrows. 

According to the traditional account given 
to Frazer, Gurwhal was originally divided into 
above twenty petty states, wbi^, about 500 
years ago, were consolidate into one by a bold 
and rapacious adventurer from the plains. 
Previously to the Goorkha invasion in 1 803, 
the dominions of the rajah of Gurwhal com- 
prised, in addition to his present territoiy, the 
fertile district of Debra Doon, and the western 
portion (being about one-ha^ of the present 
British province of Kumaou, The Goorkha 
force which invaded the country, oonduoted by 
Beveral veteran commanders^ wav very inade- 


quately opposed by Purdumln Sah, the rajah, 
an indolent and unwarlike prince, who, at the 
bead of 12,000 men, was defeated and slain at 
Gurndwara, in the Dehra Doon. On the oc- 
currence of this event, the inhabitants .of 
Gurwhal discontinued all resistance to the 
Goorkhas, who made ruthless use of their 
victory. According to Frazer, they in the 
course of about twelve years sold 200,000 of 
the people into slavery ; out this is palpably an 
exaggeration, as a population not exceeding 
800,000 could scarcely have been capable of 
supplying two-thirds of that number of sale- 
able slaves in twelve years. The number, 
however, of the unhappy victims of the cupi- 
dity of the conquerors was no doubt very 
great, as Moorcroft found the fertile tract 
about the Terrai quite depopulated, in conse- 
quence of the deportation and sale of the 
natives as slaves by the Goorkhas. Sheeo 
Dursnn Shah, the son of the slain rajah, had 
fled the country after the fatal battle which 
had given it to the Goorkhas. In 1815, when 
the success of the East-India Company’s anny 
bad put an end to the Goorkha dominion, this 
prince was restored to the western portion of 
the territory formerly enjoyed by his family. 
The Dehra Doon, on the south, was reserved 
to the Fast'India Company, as was also East- 
ern Gurwhal. The portion of Gurwhal re- 
stored to the rajah is divided from the re- 
mainder, on the east, by a line which, com- 
mencing in lat. 31° 5', long. 79° 20', with a 
south-westerly direction, skirts the great 
glacier giving rise to the Bhageerettce, and 
thence continued southward to the source of 
the Mandakini, follows the course of that river 
to its confluence with the AJuknunda, along 
the line of which it proceeds to its junction 
with the Bhageerettce, and in a westerly direc- 
tion down the last-mentioned river to Kikkee- 
Kasee, where it touches upon the Dehra-Doon. 
The rajah holds his territory subordinate to 
the East-India Company. The amount of the 
population of native states can rarely be 
ascertained with any approach to precision : 
that of the rajah’s portion of Gurwhal pro- 
bably does not much exceed 100,000. 
however, is an estimate based on grounds 
purely conjectural ; but if near the truth, it 
will give a proportion of about twenty-two to, 
the square mile. The annual income is stated 
by Prinsep at 40,000 rupees (4,000^.) ; by 
Moorcroft, at 60,000 (6,000/.) ; by De Cruz, at 
a lac (10,000/.). 

GURYS, in Bultistan or Little Thibet, is 
situate close to the northern boundary of 
Kashmir : it is an elevated valley, five miles 
long and one mile wide. The upper part of 
the Kisbengunga flows in a direction from east 
to west along the bottom of the valley, which, 
though 7,200 feet above the sea, is surrounded 
by lofty and very abrupt peaks, chiefly of lime- 
stone. Lat. 84° 33', long. 74° 50'. 

GCJTNI, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the left bank of the Ganges, here crossed 
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by ferry, on ronte from B&nda to Petrtanbfforb, 
92 miles N.E* of the former, 44 W. of the 
Utter. It is perhi^ the Gotini of Butter. 
Lat. 25“ 42', long. 81“ 27'. 

GUTPURBA. — A river rising in Ut. 
15“ 50', long. 74“ S', on the eastern slope of 
the Western Ghats, and, flowing in a north- 
easterly direction for 160 miles through the 
British district of Belgaum, and intersecting 
the Southern Mahratta jaghire of Moodhul, 
falls into the Kistnah, in lat. 16° 20', long. 
75“ 52'. The material for a wire-rope bridge, 
proposed to be thrown across this river, at 
rktotguttee, by a native gentleman, named 
Sirdar Sukum Gourah Wunkmoonka, was 
shipped from England in 1860. 

GUZERAT, — This large province, inclusive 
of the peninsula of Kattywar, and compre- 
hending within its limits, together with several 
petty independent states, the whole dominions 
of the Guicowar, and those of his tributaries, 
is bounded on the north by the Gulf of Cutoh 
and Rajpootona ; on the south by the Indian 
Ocean, the Gulf of Cambay, and sundry 
ctdlectorates of the Bomb^ presidency ; on 
the east by Candeish and Malwa ; and on the 
west by Cutch and the sea. It extends from 
lat. 20° to 24“ 45', and from long. 69“ to 
74“ 20', and contains an area of 41,586 square 
miles, as will be seen from the following 
table ; — 

Sq. Miles. 

Guicowar’s territory, and Kattywar 24,249 


Myhee Caunta 3,400 

Rewa Caunta 4,879 

Pahlunpore 1,850 

Radhunpore 850 

Balasinore 258 

Cambay 500 

The Daung 950 

Chourar 225 

Bansda 825 

Peint and Hursool 750 

Dhurrunpore 225 

Thu Fraud and other petty states 

N.W. frontier 2,325 

Sucheen 800 

Wusravee, and adjacent territory 450 


41.538 


Of the extensive region marked out by those 
boundaries, a considerable portion is occupied 
by the Gulf of Cambay, and by the British 
district of Ahmedabad, which, extending about 
the gulf, is on all sides, except seaward, in- 
closed by the territory of the Guicawar. Of 
the whole territory, 19,850 square miles are 
stated to be comprint within the peninsula, or 
that part which may be marked off from the 
continent by a line drawn from the head of 
the Gulf of Catch to the head of the Gulf of 
Cambay. The mainland of Guzerat, as con- 
tradistinguished from the peninsula, has some 
considerable rivers, which intersect or skirt 
the country. Among them may be enume- 


rated the Saburmutiee, the Banan, the 
Mybee, the Nerbudda, and the Taptee. 

Of the mountains, the moat important are 
the Western Ghauts, which, run ning in a 
direction from south to north, constitute tbe 
eastern boundary of the territory, from its 
southern limit, in lat. 20“, to lat. 21“ 2^, 
where, turning eastward, they form the lofcy 
brow inclosing the valley of the Taptee on 
south. The average elevation of these moun- 
tains is about 1,200 feet, though the height of 
some summits is probably not less than 2,000 
feet. From the western face of the Ghauts 
proceed numerous spurs or ridges of inferior 
elevation, a few of them reaching to the sea ; 
and in some parts they are replac^ by isolated 
hills or rocks, such as those of Famera, Rola, 
and several others, the elevation of which 
seldom exceeds 300 or 400 feet North of 
the Taptee, the Satpoora range, dividing the 
valley of that river from the valley of the 
Nerbudda, extends for some distance into this 
territory, terminating to the westward near 
Rajpeepla, North of the valley of the Ner- 
budda, is the western extremity of the Vin- 
dhya Mountains, expanding into the Barreea 
Hills, low and irregularly grouped ; and still 
farther north, into those of Loonawara. Be- 
yond these, in the same direction, are those of 
Dongurpore, becoming ultimately united to 
Mount Aboo. The overlying formation of the 
northern section of the Ghauts is volcanic, as 
is also that of the Satpoora range, and consists 
for the most part of trap. The trappean for- 
mation extends into the peninsula of Katty- 
war, where it forms the bold mountain of 
Palithana, celebrated for its numerous Jain 
temples. Farther westward, granite is met 
with, rising to an elevation of 2,500 feet, in 
the celebrated Gimar Mountain, “an immense 
bare and isolated granite rock, presenting all 
the gigantic masses peculiar to that forma- 
tion.” The lower parts of the mountain, as 
well as the vicinity, are overlaid with soft 
limestone. The island of Perim, in tbe Gulf 
of Cambay, formed of sandstone, is remark- 
able for containing numerous organic remains. 
The mineral wealth of this extensive tract is 
but scanty, and calls for little notice ; the 
most important production is iron-ore, raised 
in the peninsula. The mouth of the Taptee, 
and probably the whole bed of the Gulf of 
Cambay, abounds in a black sand, very rich in 
iron, and containing some platina. At Raj- 
peepla, the finest cornelians are obtained in 
great abundance. In the southern districts^ 
the proximity of the sea, and the mountains 
covered with jungle or forests, moderate and 
equalize the temperature. The most dis- 
agreeable season is during the south-west 
monsoon, when the atmosphere, loaded with 
moisture, causes very distressing sensations 
and maladies, the effects being most severely 
felt during the night. In the inland districts, 
in the north of the territory, between tbe 
rivers Nerbudda and Sahurmuttee, the average 
temperature is greater than in soathera 
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distriotg. In ihl» troliry tract, tbe hot winds 
blow from about the 20db of March to the 20th 
of May, and at this time the thermometer in 
a donme-walled tent rises often to 115°, and in 
the house to 103*. Many, as well natives as 
European^ suffer from coup de soleil, and in 
parts where the soil is loose, the he^ is ren* 
dered more annoying by the profusion of tine 
sand borne along by the wind. Throughout 
the district, the weather becomes cooler to- 1 
wards the end of October, and in the cold 
season hoar frosts are not uncommon. The 
climate of the peninsula, particularly in the 
Geer, is mark^ by insalubrity to such an 
extent as almost inevitably to cause death to 
those who are so rash as to expose themselves to 
it in the season following the autumnal mon- 
soon. The shores of the Gulf of Cambay are 
also generally malarious. 

The zoology of Guzerat is varied aud inter- 
esting. The lion is not uncommon, and 
equals in size and strength the same de- 
scription of animal in Africa, It is observed 
to have a less mane ; but this circumstance is 
considered to result from its frequenting the 
thick jungles instead of the open desert, the 
usual resort of bis African fellow. Tigers and 
leopards are very numerous, and destructive of 
both men and cattle, There are also the wolf, 
hjEena, antelope, and deer in great number 
and variety. The nylgau (Antilope picta) is 
common in the northern parte, where there 
are large herds of them. Of birds, there are 
the fianiingo, argala or adjutant-bird, sarus or 
gigantic crane, and a great variety of aquatic 
birds. Of domestic animals, the principal are 
the camel, most common north of the Sabur- 
inuttee and in the plains in the vicinity of the 
deserts of Hajpootana. It is also met with in 
the western part of the peninsula. The buf- 
falo is everywhere to be met, but in greater 
abundance and excellence in the south. Kine 
are numerous, but in the southern part are of 
inferior quality, while in the northern the 
breed is very fine, not being excelled by any 
in Britain. The ass is small and weak ; but 
in the wilds of the north-west, the wild ass is a 
creature of gp'eat speed, as well as of consider- 
able beauty, and is sometimes tamed for pur- 
poses of show and pomp. The horse of Katty- 
war was formerly highly prized ; but the breed 
has degenerated, and the Guzerat horse at 
Resent bred by the natives is in no esteem, 
^ing small, wrak, and ugly. In some of the 
jungly valleys and wilds, there is a breed of 
wild cattle, different from the bison, and far 
less fierce. 

The crops, alimentary as well as commer- 
«aal, grown in this territoiy, are very import- 
ant. Of the alimentary, rice is more or less 
common in all districts under the hills, 
and in the alluvial soil along the seocoast. 
throughout the whole extent of the province. 
It ie also much cultivated about the river 
Saburmuttee. Wheat is very extensively 
grown, especially in the northern part, and in 
the country between the Taptee and the Ner- 


bndda. Barley thrives in many parte, jowar 
(Hnlcus sorghum), in the light lands in the 
north ; bajra (Holcus spicatus) is cultivated 
on inferior lands througnout tne whole terri- 
tory, and is the staple article of food for the 
poorer daases of the people. In the peninsula 
of Kattywar, jowar and bajra are the chief 
alimentary crops, but wheat is also cultivated 
to considerable extent ; as are kodra (Paspa- 
lum scoTbioulatum)imd grain (Cicerarietinom). 
Sugarcane flourishes in every part of the terri- 
tory : it is one of the principal products in the 
south, and the quality is consiaered fine ; but 
cotton may be regarded as the staple commer- 
cial crop. The cUte-palm (Phoenix dactylifera) 
and palmyra (Borassus flabelliformis) are ek- 
tensively planted in the vicinity of the sea, on 
account of the sap, from which, when fer- 
mented, the ardent spirit toddy is drawn 
by distillation. The mhowa (Bassia latifolia) 
grows in great abundance, and its flowers are 
in great request, as the petals when dried 
afford a pleasant food, resembling raisins, and 
by distillation yield an ardent spirit, which, 
though nauseous to Europeans, is consumed 
largely by the lower classes of the native 
population. Mango-trees are in great abund- 
ance, and produce fine fruit. Towards the 
coast are many fine specimens of Adansonia, 
with its grotesque and huge stem, large white 
flower, enormous fruit, valuable to fishermen, 
for whom it serves as floats for their nets ; 
while the wood is so light that a m.an often 
carries on his shoulder a large log of it, to 
be used as a raft in fishing, or in taking 
water-fowl. The pulp of the fruit also 
yields a pleasant acid, which is used in 
: medicine and in making sherbet. The jak 
I (Artocarpus integrifolia), with its huge fruit, 
the tamarind, and the Buchanania latifolia, 
yielding fruit resembling an almond in taste, 
abound in this well-wooded country. The great 
wonder, however, of the vegetable creation is 
the cubbeer-bur, or great banian-tree (Eicus 
indica), situate on an island in the Nerbudda, 
covering an area estimated at from three to four 
acres. So great is its height, that at a distance 
it resembles a hill, and so numerous, large, and 
close its branches, that in the season of inunda- 
tion, the population dwell amidst them, until 
the subsidence of the river leaves their usual 
homes free from water, Esculent products are 
numerous and excellent, especially the water- 
melon, considered the beat in India ; but the 
plantain is not abundant, and the produce is 
of no great excellence. The manufacturing 
industry for which this territory was formerly 
noted, has much decayed, and in general has 
nearly disappeared, from the greater cheapness 
of the wares thrown into the market by British 
competition. 

Of the population inhabiting these extensive 
dominions, there are no means of ascertaining 
the precise numbers. Nothing exists beyond 
mere estimates, and those estimates probably 
rest but on vague grounds. According to the 
best information available, the population may 
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be ooDsidered M something lau than 3,000,000. 
They are oi varioiu lineage and oharaoten, bat 
DO oensos having been made, the comparative 
nambeie of the reepective castefl^ olaa^, and 
tribes, oould be assigned only conjeotnrally. 
Thou^ the Mahrattas are the ralingrace, they 
appear to be surpassed in number W oU\er 
trioes, especially in the peninsula, Ihe lt«- 
poots are very numerous; Brahmins abound 
and are mostly landed proprietors or village 
offioers. Mns^mans are to be found princi- 
pally in the towns, and the Bora sectarians of 
that &lth are in general industrious, wealthy, 
and influential members of society. The 
sees, though a few are engaged in agriculture, 
in general resort to the lar^r towns, where they 
are distinguished by their industry, quiet de- 
meanor, and commercial sagacity. Coolies, a 
race settled here from remote antiquity, are 
especially numerous in the districts north of 
the river Myhee, and of the tracts about the 
upper parts of the various rivers in the north. 
Along the north-west fi-ontier of the territory, 
they constitute the bulk of the population. 
They are in general a robust race, and, thou^ 
professing the Brahminical frdth, eat flesh, par- 
ticularly that of the buflalo, and are much ad- 
dicted to intoxication, as well by opium and 
bhang, as by ardent spirits. Many of them are 
depredators of various classes, some secret plun- 
derers, others highway robbers ; yet they are 
said to be trustworthy when expressly hired, 
either as guards of property, or to convey money 
to some dWined place. The Koonbies are an 
agricultural tribe, who exist in great numbers 
in the south and midland parts of the territory, 
but to a lees extent in the north. Besides those 
jnst enumerated, are some anomalous tribes of 
less importance ; such as Dunjas, a small, well- 
knit, active race, engaged to some extent in 
cultivation, but by choice deriving their sub- 
sistence as far as practicable from the chase, 
fishing, or the collecting of wild frmits and the 
marketable produce of the jungles for sale. 
Their peculiar pursuits, little relished or shared 
in by the rest of the commimi^, cause them to 
be viewed with dislike and dread ; and the 
reputation of possessing great power In sorcery 
subjects them to much cruel treatment. Some- 
times, in the true spirit of native barbarity, 
they are punished for such imputed delinquency 
by having their noses cut or by other muti- 
lations. The Katties, who at a rather remote 
period mni^ted fr^ the banks of the Indus 
to the peninsula, form a majority of the inha- 
bitants in a considerable prant or district to 
which thev have given their name. They are 
considered to have been originally from Central 
Asia, and their northern origin is believed to 
be evidenced by their fair hair and oomplexions, 
blue eyes, tall stature, and athletic firame. 
0?er the population in general, hut especially 
over the ;^jpoots, two classes of men, Bhats 
and Chanms, exercise wonderM influenoe. 
The Charuns, who, as well as the Bhats, boast 
ol celestial origin, are divided into two tribes, — 
the Machilee being merchants, and the Maroo 


hards ; and these two have in the aggregate 120 
snl^ visions. The men of those aumerous sub- 
divisions profeu to understand the rites and 
observanoes which propitiate Siva and his ooa- 
sort Banrati, the favourite deitiee of the 
poota; and as £aw of the population exoefit 
these pretenders to sanctity can read or writer 
they add to their other means of influenoe 
aoqaaintance with the genealogies of ohie&and 
tribes, and with laudato^ legends, which they 
chant in their honour. It is represented, that 
amongst the B^poots there is a deep impres- 
sion that oertain destruction results fr-om l^ing 
instrumental in shedding the blood of a Obarun, 
or of any member of his &mily. In reference 
to this impression, one of the class intent on 
attaining an object which he cannot otherwise 
bring al^ut, wu not scruple to murder a rela- 
tive ; and instanees have not been wanting in 
which, in extreme oases, a Charun has destroyed 
himself. The aged and the young among the 
Cbaruus are taught, not mer^y to be ready to 
part with life whenever the honour of their 
: family or the class to which they belong calls 
I for the sacrifice, but it is said that, “ from the 
feeble female of four-soore to the child of five 
years of age, they are eager to be the first to 
die and this, it is adde^, ** is no rare feeling, 
bat one which appears to belong to every IncU- 
vidual of this singular community." Under 
influence, acquired from the dread of the con- 
sequences of urging the Charun to such fright- 
ful extremities, the members of this oommunity 
guarantee the performance of contracts entered 
into by the most feitblese freebooters, and also 
become security for the payment of sums some- 
times of very large amount. They also attend 
travellers as safeguards, and hesitate not to 
inflict on themselves wounds, or even death, 
shoiUd they fail in insuring protection to those 
whom they escort. Their influence, however, 
on such points has latterly been on the wane ; 
probably because it has become leas requisite 
since the establishment of greater security to 
life and property, by the i^vance of British 
power and influence in the dominions of the 
Guioowar. The Bhats, according to the imper- 
fect information which we have concerning 
them, appear to difler little from the Oharuns, 
except that they have less influence and feme. 
The portion of either which they possess results 
from their officiating as chroniclera, bards, flat- 
terers, or lampooners. “ They give praise and 
frune in their songs to those who are liberal to 
them, while they visit those who neglect or 
injure them, with satires, in which they nsnally 
reproach them with spurious birth and inherent 
meanness. Sometimes the Bbat, if veiy seri- 
ously offended, fixes the figure of the peraon be 
desires to deg^e on a long iwle, and impends 
to it a slipper, as a mark of disgraoe. In such 
case the song ol the Bhat records the infemy of 
the object of his revenge. This ima« usually 
travels the country, till the party or hb friends 
purchase the cessation of the ridicule and curses 
thus entailed." Those singular religionbt^ 
the Jains, are rafher numerous, especially in 
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the peninsula, where there is Bcarcelj a village 
of any size which has not several of their iai^' 
lies ; and their innumerable beautiful temples, 
sbrinea, and monastio establishments on the 
mountains of Geemar and Palithan^ are 
amongst the most interesting architectural 
works in India. The Bheel trine exist in con- 
siderable numbers in the wilder tracts of the 
eastern and north-eastern part of the territory, i 
especially about the river Myhee. They arej 
considered a people of remote origin, and for- 
merly posses^ of power, and of a considerable | 
degree of civilization, until subjugated and 
oppressed by both Rajpoots and MufisulmanB. I 
At present some of them have settled into 
habits of fixed residence, and are engaged in 
agriculture ; thus being raised above the savage 
state oi the majority of their fellows. 

Hereditary slavery is not uncommon in parts 
of Guzerat ; and those claiming ownership over , 
the unfortunate beings reduced to this state, 
not only avail themselves of the advantage of 
their services, but hire them out to others. In 
deference to the philanthropic views of the 
British government, the Guicowar has lately, 
indeed, issued a proclamation, prohibiting, under 
penalties, the future sale or purchase of children 
within his dominions, except under express per- 
mission of the durbar. This, however, is a very 
imperfect and unsatisfactory measure, perhaps 
a merely colourable one ; and the home autho- 
rities have justly expressed regret that the 
prohibition was not made absolute. The ver- 
nacular language, denominated Guzerattee, is 
an offiet from the great Sanskritio stock, and 
closely resembles the Hindee. The principal 
towns — Baroda the capital, Pahlunpore, Cam- 
bay, Radhunpore, Chowrar, Baunsda, Feint, 
HutbooI, Dhumunpore, Thurraud, Sucheen, 
Wnsravee, Deesa, ;^jkote, Poorbunder, Dwar- 
ka, Loonawarra, il^neab, Daunta, Dongurpore, 
Banswarra, Jabbooa, Oodepore, Rajpeepla, 
Saunte, and Beyt — are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. There are scarcely any made roads in 
this territory ; but most parts of the country are 
very level ; so that communication for half the 
year is ea^, and wheeled carriages traverse it 
in all directions. The country w ill be traversed 
by the Une of the Bombay and Baroda Railway 
Company. A railway is also projected from 
Bar<^ to Tunkaria. 

The early history of Guzerat presents no 
features of greater interest than those which 
usually occur in the records of the eastern 
nations of the like periods. It formed part of 
the Mahoniedan empire of Delhi ; but in the 
reign of Mabmood Toghluk, was separated 
from it by Mozufier Khan, previously go- 
vernor, but thenceforward king. About the 
year 1672 it was the seat of great confusion, 
and was re-annexed to the empire by Akbar. 
When the Mnhratta fortune prevailed, the 
chief officer of the confederate, the Peishwa, 
secured a large amount of tribute from it ; 
while another chief, called the Guicowar, be- 
came the ruler of the principal state in Guze- 


rat, oaHed Baroda, to the article on which 
the reader is referred for information on its 
history. 

GDZZLEilU lTY.— See Gujblhatti. 

GWALIOR TERRITORIES, the poMes- 
sions of the family of Scindia, have a singu- 
larly irregular outline, and consist of several 
detached districts, the principal of which ia 
bounded on the north-east by the Chumbul, 
dividing it fixim the British distriots of Agra 
and Etawah ; on the east, in a very tortuous 
direction, by Bundelound and the British dis- 
triots of Saugor and Nerbudda ; on the south 
by the native states of Bhopal and Dbar ; on 
the west by those of Rajgurh, Jhalawur, auck 
Kotab ; and on the north-west by the Chuni- 
bul, separating it from Dholpore and Rajpoo- 
tana. The extreme points of the Gw^ior 
territory are in lat. 21“ 8'-7-26“ 6(y, long. 
74“ 46' — 79“ 21'. The length of the prinoijwl 
portion above described is 246 miles from north 
to south, and 170 in bi-eadth. The area of the 
whole comprises 33,119 square miles, and 
comprehends part of the ancient province of 
Agra, most of Malwa, and part of the Deccan. 
The rivers of the Gwalior country are nume- 
rous. The Taptee, flowing west, traverses the 
most southern part of the territoiy ; and pa- 
rallel to this, out about forty miles farther 
north, the Nerbudda flows in a similar direc- 
tion ; but by far the greater portion of the 
drainage of the territory is discharged into 
the river Chumbul, which, receiving the waters 
of the Ghumbla, Seepra, Cbota Kallee Sind, 
Newuj, Parbutty, and some others of less im- 
portance, flows along the north-west frontier 
of the country, separating it from the Jeypoor, 
Kerowly, and Dholpore territories ; subse- 
quently turning south-east, it forms the north- 
eastern boundi^, towards the British districts 
of Agra and Etawa, and joins the Jumna in 
the latter district, twenty miles distant from 
the north-eastern course of the Gwalior terri- 
tory. The Sinde, a considerable river, but 
less than the Chumbul, flows in some measure 
parallel to it, but farther to the east, and after 
forming for a considerable extent the south- 
eastern boundary towards Buudelcuud, inter- 
sects for thirty miles the north-eastern comer 
of Gwalior, and finally falls into the Jumna, a 
short distance below the confluence of the 
Chumbul with that river. In the northern 
part of the territory, fonning a tract extending 
between the Chumbul and the Sinde, rise the 
I Kooaree, Asun, Sank, and some other torrents 
of less importance, which, flowing east or 
north-east, fall into the Sinde on the left 
side. 

The northern part of the country, of mode- 
rate elevation, and in most places either rocky 
or sandy, has a climate partaking of the torrid 
character of the neighbouring tracts of Agra 
or Rajpootana. In these parts the climate, 
during the rainy season, and for a short time 
afterwards, is exceedingly unhealthy, fevers 
being then very rife, in consequence, according 
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to an mtelUgent writer, of the moiatnre im- 
bibed by the saperficial dilurial eoil being pre- 
vented from passing off ^ an impermeable 
substratum of sandstone. Hence re^ts great 
damp, indicated by mouldineas on all substanoee 
susceptible of it. During the dry and hot 
seasons, the climate is not unhealthy. The 
middle, the southern, and the western parts, 
or those comprised within Malwa, with little 
exception, have a mild and rather equable 
climate, resultiug from the elevation of the 
surface. The range of the thermometer is nn- 
usaally small, except daring the latter part of 
the year, when great and sudden changes often 
take pl^e. The cool season comprises the 
period between the beginning of November 
and the end of February ; the hot season suc- 
ceeds, and continues to the middle of June, 
when the periodical rains set in, and last to 
the close of September, the average fiedl being 
about fifty inches. During this season the 
thermometer has a very moderate range, rarely 
more than from 72“ to 78“, Tlie climate be- 
comes cooler after the rains, and in proportion 
to the approach towards the winter solstice, 
when the coldest weather commences, and con- 
tinues through January and the early part of 
Februai^, the thermometer sometimes falling 
three or four degrees below the freezing-point. 
During the sultry season the hot winds are 
comparatively mild and of short duration, 
though the thermometer sometimes rises to 
nearly 100° during the day ; bat the nights 
are invariably cool andrefresbing. 

The population of the north-eastern part of 
this territoiT is of a mixed kind, comprising, 
besides Mahrattas (the ruling order), Boon- 
delas, Jauts, Rajpoots, with some less dis- 
tinctly defined divisions of Hindoos, and Mus- 
sulmans. Until the Mahratta inroads in the 
last century, the country was from an early 
period a possession of the Mabomedon rulers 
of Delhi ; and in no phrt of the territory, 
except the small tract south of the Nerbudda, 
do the Mahrattas form any large proportion of 
the people. In the greater part of the south- 
ern and south-western parts, comprising a 
portion of Malwa, a very considerable section 
of the population is Brahminical ; and Malcolm 
remarks : “ There is jMrhaps no part of India 
where the tribes of Brahmins are so various, 
and their numbers so great.” He however 
adds, " but there is certainly none where there 
are so few of them either wealthy, learned, or 
where there is less attention paid to the reli- 
gious rites of the Hindoo ^th, or to its 
priests, by the rest of the population.” Raj- 
poots exist in lai^e numbers, and pay little 
regard to the Br^mins, whose place as to 
moral and religious influence is supplied by 
the cognate tribes of Bhats and Charuns. 
There are many petty Rajpoot rajahs, who 
yield ostensibly fealty and tribute to the 
family of Scin^a, but display from time to 
time evidence of a refractory di^sition, which 
would render tliem perilous subordinates in 
case of any reverse happening to the para- 


mount power. They are described bj? Mal- 
colm as an indolent, sensual race, living ha- 
bitually under the besotting influonoe ot 
opium ; while the atrocious practicee of in- 
fanticide and suttee find toleration. The Mus- 
sulman population is estimated at about a 
twentieth of the whole. The relative density 
of the TOpulation assumed by Malcolm for 
Central India is ninety-eight to the square 
mile ; and this ratio, compared with the area, 
would make the amount 3,228,512. The pre- 
sent military foroe consists, first, of the con- 
tingent, paid by the British government from 
funds derived from territorial assignments, and 
numbering 8,400, forty-five of whom are Euro- 
pean officers, selected from the Bengal army ; 
and, secondly, of the troops maintained by 
the Gwalior government, and at its disposal^ 
amounting (cavalry, infiintry, and artillery) to 
upwards of 9,622; thus rather exceeding the 
maximum fixed by the treaty of 1844, which 
(exclusively of the contingent) was 9,000. 

The founder of the ^ndia dynasty was 
Ranojee Scindia, a Soodra, of the Koombi or 
cultivator tribe, and hereditary potail or head- 
man of a small rural district. He appears to 
have first come into notice as a domestic of 
Balaji Wiswanafch, who was Peishwa from 1714 
to 1720, Ranojee Scindia, being considered 
by his master trustworthy in his humble avoca- 
tion, was advanced to a station in the body- 
guatd ; subsequently rising rapidly, he became 
a chief of considerable importance, and on his 
death, about 1750, was succeeded in hia posi- 
tion as head of the Scindia family, by Maahaji 
Scindia, one of his natural sons, who was 
present at the great battle of Pauipnt, in 1761, 
m which Ahmed Shah Dooranee defeated the 
confederated Mahrattas. Madhaji escaped the 
carnage with difficulty, and not without a 
desperate wound, which rendered him lame for 
life. This great national disaster of the Mah- 
rattas did not, however, operate unfavourably 
for Scindia ; for the shock given to the power 
of the Peishwa actually removed a principal 
obstacle out of his way. He recovered some 
possessions in Malwa, which had been wrested 
from him after the battle of Paniput, levied 
contributions very extensively, enforced tribute 
from the chiefs of Rajpootana and others in 
the vicinity of his dominions, and maintained 
a large and effective force in the Deccan, to 
control the Peishwa and other parties opposed 
to the growth of his power. He seems to have 
first come into serious collision with the British 
forces in 1779, when, in concert with the troops 
of the Peishwa and of Holkar, he baffled the 
Bombay army in an attempt to march to Poona, 
and subsequently, in a convention with the 
managers of the expedition, exacted a cession 
of a portion of Broach. The growth of Scindia’a 
power up to this period is thus described by 
Malcolm r — ” Madhaji Scindia took tuU ad- 
vautage of the dissensions that occurred at 
Poona, after the death of B lajee (1761), to 
usurp, as ffir as he could, the rights and lands 
of the head of the empire to the north of the 
871 
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Nerbudda. Tho detail of the pnoffreae of thii 
^etem of spoliation of both mend uid foe, is 
not neoess^ ; snffioe it to say, this able diief 
was the printspal opposer of the English in the 
war they oarri^ on in &vour of ilagobah. He 
was the nominal slave, bnt the rigid master, of 
the unfortunate Shah Allnm, emperor of Delhi ; 
the pretended friend, but the designing rival, 
of the house of Holkar ; the profesaed inferior 
in all matters of form, bnt the real superior 
and oppressor, of the Hajpoot princes of 
Central India ; and the proclaimed soldier, bnt 
the actual plunderer, of the fiunily of the 
Peishwa.” His extensive possearions in Malwa, 
however, formed the mam basis of his power. 
Mohammed, the weak emperor of Delhi, 
having, in 1741, granted the province of 
Malwa in jaghire to the Peishwa, who in* 
trusted its management to Kanojee Scindia, 
that chief, and subsequently, still more effec- 
tually, Madhaji, succeeded, constantly- 
repeated encroachments, in acquiring complete 
dominion over the greater part of the province. 
Madhaji Scindia having succeeded in making 
himself master of the strong hill-fort of Gwalior, 
about 1779, lost it in 1780, when it was sur- 
prised in a night attack by a British force 
under Major jropham, assisted by Captain 
Bruce. In the followingyear, Colonel Catnac, 
in command of a British force, having invaded 
Malwa, and penetrated as far as Seronje, was 
so beset by Madhaji Scindia, as to be compelled 
to make a precipitate retreat, in the course of 
which, however, he succeeded in surprising 
and defeating his pursuer. Consequent on 
this defeat, a treaty was concluded, by which 
the British anthorities agreed to evacuate all 
the territory claimed by Madhaji Scindia to 
the right of the Jumna, he also engaging to 
leave the raua of Gohud in unmolested pos- 
session of Gwalior and of the adjoining country. 
By the treaty of Salbye, concluded between 
the East-lndia Company and the Peishwa, in 
1782, Madhaji Scindia was recognised as a 
sovereign prince, and declared the guarantee 
of its conditions. The fort of Gwalior was, in 
1784, invested by him, at the head of 70,000 
men, and ultimately fell into his hands by 
surrender. In the succeeding year hs entered 
Delhi, and was, by Shah Allum, made minister, 
but soon after expelled by a hostile confederacy. 
In 1788, however, be vigorously pushed his 
forttme, and, among other successes, acquired 
Agra. His most formidable force at this time 
was that oommanded by De Boigne, a Savoyard 
by birth, but trained in the Irish brigade in 
the service of the king of France. This able 
soldier, by means of ftmds supplied by Scindia, 
kept on foot an army of 18,000 regular, and 
6,000 irregular infantry, 2,000 irregmar horse, 
and 600 Persian cavmry, with 200 cannon. 
By these means, in 1790, were gained, within 
a few weeks of each other, the battle of Patun, 
and that of Mairta, in Joudpore, by which its 
^ah was effectually bumbled. Delhi, and its 
immediate dependencies, had, in 1788, been 
occupied by Scindia, who expelled and punished 


with tortnres, ending in death, Ghulam Eadir, 
the brutal oppressor and mutilator of Shah 
Allum. Mad^ji Scindia at ibe same time 
maintained a preponderance at the court of the 
Peishwa at Poona, and at the time of his 
death, in 1794, his dominions extended fK^m 
the river Taptea south, to the northern limit of 
the district of Delhi, and fri>m the Gulf of 
Cambay on the west, to the Ganges in the 
east; molnding Oandeisb, a portion of the 
Deccan, the greatest part of Malwa, the dis- 
tricts of Agra and Delhi, and the central and 
finest part of the Doab. He was sncceeded in 
his poasesrioDB by his grand-nephew Dowlut 
Bao Scindia, then in the fifteenth year of his 
age. The early years and efforts of Dowlnt 
were expended principally in contests at 
Poona and its vicinity, for obtaining influence 
over the Peishwa, or the means for overawing 
him, with the view of wielding the power 
derived from his ostensible protection and 
countenance ; thus playing a chief part in “ a 
scene of intrigue, art, and treachery, which is 
perhaps unparalleled.’' Dowlnt Him, joining 
his forces with those of Ragoji Bhon^a, rajah 
of Berar, the allied chiefr, in 1808, invaded the 
territory of the Nizam, protected by the East- 
lndia Company, and on the 23rd of September 
in that year, the Hahratta army, unskilfully 
encamped was surprised at Assje by a British 
foi'ce of about an eighth of its number, com- 
manded by General Sir Arthur Wellesley, 
subsequently the illustrions duke of Wellington, 
and, after a prolonged and fiercely-contested 
battle, was totally defeated. The overthrow 
of Scindia ’s military resources in the Deccan 
was completed by the defeat which the con- 
federated Mahrattas received from Sir Arthur 
Wellesley at Argaum, in Berar, on the 28th of 
November following. 

The destruction of the Mahratta power in 
Hindoostau north of the Nerbudda had, in the 
mean time, been not less signally effected by 
General, afterwards Lord L^e, the British 
commander-in-chief, who having, in the begin- 
ning of September, 1803, stormed Allygurh, a 
few days afterwards, at Fatperganj, on the left 
bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite Delhi, 
totally defeated Soindia’s disciplined army, 
commanded by the Frenchman ^^urquien, and 
effectually cleared the Doab of the Mahrattas. 
Delhi was immediately occupied by the victo- 
rious army, to which, before the close of the 
same year, Agra yielded, after a brief attempt 
at defence. General Lf^e, indefatirably fol- 
lowing up bis advantages, destroyed at Las- 
waree, a few weeks afterwards, the remnant of 
Soindia’s disriplined force. To avert impending 
ruin, Doulut Rao, at the dose of the year 
1803, acceded to the treaty of Seiji Anjengaum, 
dictated by the British government^ ceding on 
the left bank of the Jumna “ all his forts, ter- 
ritories, and rights in the Doab and on the 
right bank of the river, “all his forts, territo- 
ries, rights, and interests in the countries 
which are to the northward of those of the 
rajahs of Jeypore and Jodepore;” or, sub- 
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stftntially, all tracts which, eastward of long. 76°, 
are situate north ot the GhumbuL Amlmjee, 
a feudatory of Doulot Bao, had at his osten- 
sible instance engaged to yield to the British 
the fort of Gwalior ; but it was found neoes- 
sary to oommenoe military operations against 
the place, and the Mahratta garrison, rendered 
tractable by this measure, consented to receiye 
a bribe, and depart. The fort was by the 
British government transferred to the rana of 
Gohud ; but some difSoolties arising, the grant 
was revok^ and the place, oonsidera- 

tions of friendship" — such was the phrase — 
was in 1805 ceded to Doulut Kao Soindia by 
the second article of the treaty of Mostafapore. 
The Mahratta prince so highly appreciated the 
advantages resulting ik>m the strong^ of the 
place, that he regained it as his capital, and 
fixed hia residence in a permanent camp at the 
base of the rock. In 1817, when the Feiahwa 
confederated with Appa Sahib Bhonsla, of, 
Nagpor^ and Holkar, for the overthrow ofj 
the British power, the marquis of Hastings, 
governor-general, took the command of a for- 
midable army, and advimcing to the river 
Chumbul, BO ^ overawed Soindia that on No- 
vember 5th, 1817, a treaty was executed, bind- 
ing this chief, among other oonditions, to concur 
with the British in effectually quelling the 
Pindarries and other freebooters, and for this 
purpose to furnish a body of 5,000 horse, to 
act under the control of British officers. Dou- 
lut Kao Sclndia died in 1827, and as he had 
no male issue, Mu^t Kao, a boy eleven years 
old, and nearest ration of the late maharajah 
who could from his age be adopted, was de- 
clared sovereign by the name of Ali Jab Jun- 
kojee Scindia. This youth displayed a trait of 
character of no common atrocity on occasion 
of his marriage, when he discharged arrows 
among the assembled people, one of whom was 
killed. He died childless in 1843, when Bha- 
gemt Kao, his nearest male relative, eight 
years of age, was declared successor, and pro- 
claimed under the title of Ali Jab Jyajee 
Soindia. The maternal uncle of the decea^ 
mabarajah became regent, under the title of 
the Mama Sahib, but was quickly displaced by 
court intrigue and military violence, and the 
reins of ^vernment were thrown ostensibly 
into the hands of the maharanee, widow of 
the late maharajah, “a passionate girl of 
twelve years of i«e." Her ignorance, caprice, 
and froward petaTanoe accelerated the progress 
of anarchy inevitable in such a juncture, and 
the more alarming, as the most active pro- 
moters of the turmoil were numerous and de- 
termined, well trained to arms, amplv equipped 
with them, and actuated by a Mimratta love 
of violence and spoil. This state of things 
naturally and justly excited the apprehension 
of the government of British India, Scindia’s 
dominions being extensively oonterminons with 
those of the East-India Company, and likely, 
in case of outbreak, to share in the oalamitieB 
and suffer from the deeds of rapine and blood 
sure to be perpetrated by a lawless soldiery, 


anociated with freebooters more lawless than 
themselves. The actual minister was the 
Dada Kbaagi Wala, who was seized by the 
soldiery, probably less firom any boetUe feeling 
than a desire to employ him as the tool of 
their rapacity. Hence ensued a military 
oonflict between those who seized the minister 
and those sapporting the maharanee and 
her party ; but after a brief and feeble en* 
gagement, the soldiers agreed to make common 
cause, intelligence having arrived that a 
large British force had been oonoentrated at 
Agra. Keinforcements were thereupon called 
in from every side, ammunition in large quan- 
tity was served to the troops ot all arms, and 
extensive preparations of every kind made lor 
war. The Dada Khaqi Wala whs given up to 
the British authorities ; but all order had now 
ceased in Soindia’s territories ; the zemindars 
refused to pay in the rents, and any semblance 
of mle that remained, depended alt<^ther 
upon the will of the soldiery. The British 
government then resolved upon advancing, for 
the purpose of obtaining full security for the 
future tranquillity of the common frontier, for 
the maintenance of order within the territories 
of Scindia, and for the conducting of the go- 
vernment of those territories in accordance 
with the established relations of amity towards 
the British government. It was required that 
the army of Gwalior should be reduced within 
reasonable limits. These objects were avowed 
in the proclamations issued by the Govemor- 
G«nerd on the entrance of the British forces 
into the Gwalior territory, towards the close of 
the month of December, 1843. On the 21st 
December, the British army, led by Sir Hugh 
Gough, commander-in-chief, accompanied by 
Lord EUenborough, governor-general, com- 
menced crossing tbe Chumbul near the town 
of Dholpore, aud by the 26th oi the same month 
the whole had passed to the right side, and 
encamped at Hingona, twenty-three miles 
north-west of the fort of Gwalior. This force 
advancing on the 29th, came in front of tbe 
Mahratta army about fifteen miles north-east 
of Gwalior, and in a position supported by the 
neighbouring villages of Mabarajpore and 
Chonda. After an obstinate engagement, in 
which the British suffered very severe loss from 
the well-served artillery directed agwnst Uiem, 
the Mahrattas were dislodged ii’om all pointa 
of their position, and the survi^rs oi the car- 
nage retreated to Gwalior, having lost fifty-six 
pieces of artillery and all their ammunition- 
waggons. The total loss on the side of the 
British was 100 killed, 684 wounded, and seven 
missing. The numbers engaged were probably 
nearly equal, — about 14,000 on es^ side, 
fiimni tan Anna with the march of the oom- 
mander-in -chief from Dholpore was that o' 
Major-General Grey, with an army probnbly of 
about 8,000 or 9,000 men, from Bundelound. 
Crossing the river Sindo at Chandpore, this 
force marched to Funiaur, twelve mUee south- 
west of Gwalior, utd ^re, on the 29th Decem- 
ber, encountered a Mahratta army, despatched 
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irom the oajdtftl, and e^imated at 12,000 GW AMOR, — A celebrated hill-fort, the 
strong, with twenty-four gone. The Mahrat- capital of the poBseeaiona of Scindia’s family, 
tae, after a eevereatm^le, were defeated, with The rock on ^ich it is situate. Is completely 
the loss of all their artillery imd a great num- isolated, though 700 yards to the north is a 
her of men. The loss on the part of the Bri- conical hill, surmounted by a remarkable build- 
tish was twenly-five killed, and 180 wounded, ing of stone ; and on the south-east, the south. 
On the 4th of January, 1844, the fort of Gwa- and the aouth-west, are similar hills, which 
lior was ocoi^ied by the contingent force, com- form a sort of amphitheatre, at the distance of 
manded by British officers ; and thus passed from one to four miles. Near the place, and 
into the power of the East-India Company this on the east of it, runs the small river Soowun- 
celebratc^ stronghold, which effectually com- reeka/ nearly dry, except daring the rains, 
manded the La^ar, or stationary camp, at The i^ock of Gwalior, and the ranges in its 
its base, where 6,000 refractory troops, amply vicinity, are of ochreous sandstone, capped in 
supplied with artillery, still held out ;* but all some places with basalt, which appears to have 
hope of successful resistance having ceased, formerly universally overspread them, and the 
they accepted the offer made to them of full fragments of which lying at their bases, form ' 
liquidation of all arrears, with the addition of slopes for a considerable distance up their sides, 
a gratuity of thi*ee months’ pay, and, but- The sandstone of the hill-fort is arranged in 
rendering their artiUeiy and small arms, they horizontal strata, and its face presents so steep 
quietly dtspersed. It has been recently deter- a fracture, as to form a perpendicular precipice, 
mined that no farther repairs shall be made to rising above the upper limit of the slope, 
the fort. On the 13th January, 1844, was Where the rock was naturally less precipitous, 
concluded a treaty, by which various previously it has been so scarped as to be render^ per- 
existing treaties were confirmed, except so far pendicular ; and in some places the ^per part 
as they might be affected by the stipulations of considerably overhangs the lower. Tnie 
the new one. The contingent force for the eat len^h of the rock, which is from north-east 
protection of Scindia's territory, originally pro- to south-west, is a mile and a half, the greatest 
vided for in the treaty of Serjee Anjengaum breadth 800 yards. The height at the north 
(1803), by the assignment of certain districts end, where it is greatest, is 342 feet. On the 
for its maintenanoe, was to be increased, and eastern face of the rock, several colossal figures 
the revenues of other districts, in addition to are sculptured in bold relief. A rampart runs 
the former, were, by a schedule to the new round the edge of the rock, conforming to the 
treaty, appropriated to that purpose, as well outline of its summit ; and as its height is 
as, it would appear, to defray the chaiges of the uniform above the veige, its top has an 
civil administration of such districts, which was irregular appearance. The entrance within 
to be conducted by the British government for the inclosure of the rampart is towards the 
Scindia. To meet sundry debts due to the north end of the east side ; first, by means of a 
British government, and to cover various steep road, and higher up by steps cut in the 
charges incurred by the misconduct of that of face of the rock, of such a size and of so 
Scindia, a sum of twenty-six lacs was to be moderate a degree of acclivity, that elephants 
paid within fourteen days from the date of the easily make their way np. This huge staircase 
treaty ; in default of which, territoiy described is protected on the outer side by a high and 
in another schedule was to be assigned as pro- massive stone wall, and is swept by several' 
vision for the payment of the principal debt, traversing-guns pointing down it ; the passage 
and the interest accruing thereon, together up to the interior being through a succession 
with the chaiges of the civil administration, of seven gates. The principal gate is called 
The military force maintained by Scindia be- Hatipul, or the elephant's gate, from the figure 
yond the contingent was not to exceed 9,000 of that animal sculptured over it. The citadel 
men, of whom not more than one-third were to is at the north-eastern extremity of the in- 
be infantry. During the minority of the maha- closure, and has a veiy striking appearance, 
rajah, all acts of government were 'to be under The outline of the great masses of the antique 
the control of the British resident, the admi- palace surmounted by kiosks, is stroogly 
nistration beiffg vested in a council of regency, marked against the sky, and adjoining is a 
Three lacs of rupees were set apart as a pro- series of six lofty round towers or bastions, 
'vision -for the maharanee. Such was the posi- connected by curtains of great height and 
tion of the relations under the treaty between thickness. Along the eastern side of those 
Gwalior and the British government. The buildings extends horizontally, in the upner 
exemplary character, however, of the young part, a course of bricks or tiles of brilliant blue 
maharajah, and his high promise of qualifioa- colour, like coarse porcelain ; and the effect 
tions for government, led to his being intrusted produced by this great vivid streak is singular, 
with the ^ministration of bis dominions before but not nnpleasing. There are within the in- 
the expiration of his minority. The formal act closure of the rampart several spacious tanks, 
of coronation was postponed until the attain- capable of supplying an adequate garrison, 
ment of his majority in 1853, when, by its per- though, according to a military author, 16,000 
formance, the young rajah was solemnly con- meiir would be required fully to man the de- 
firmed in the authority which he had prsviously fences. The old town of Gwalior is situate 
exercised. along the eastern base of the rock. It is of 
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oonudentble eise, Wing a street a mile long, | 
and hae many good honeee of stone ; but is 
very irregnlarly built, and extremely filthy. 
It oontainB a very beautifal building of white 
sandstone, with a cujwla covered with blue 
porcelain tiles, benea^ which lie the remains 
of Muhammad Ghous, a famous sage, celebrated ' 
for his sanctity in the time of Akbar. The 
Lashkar, or stationary camp of the maharajah, 
is represented as extending several miles 
the south-west end of the rock, and as being a 
place of ooDsiderable traffic and wealth ; but 
the great reduction of the military force of the 
state must cause a diminution of the prosperity 
of this establishment. It has been described 
as a very filthy collection of rude buildings, 
even the residence of the maharajah being of 
mean exterior, and those of the rest, in appear- 
ance little better than hovels, though much 
wealth, the proceeds of a loi^ course of rapine, 
was stored within them. There are scarcely 
any manufactures in Gwalior, except artillery- 
founding, and the making of gunpowder and 
fireworks for the prince and court. 

According to the researches of Wilford, the 
fort of Gwalior was built in 773, by Surya- 
Sena, rajah of a small territory lying about 
the rook. Ferishta, however, assigns it a date 
antecedent to the commencement of the Chris- 
tian era. In 1028, it was besieged by the cele- 
brated Mahmood of Ghuznee, who found the at- 
tempt to capture it hopeless, and roarohed away, 
taking a present. After a long sie^ in 1196, 
it was taken by Babauddin, or Xutbuddin 
Eibak, lieutenants of Shahabuddin, or Mu- 
hammad, of Ghor. In 1211, it was lost by 
the Mussulmans, but recovered in 1231, after 
a blockade for a year, by Skamsuddin AlUunsh, 
the slave king of Delhi. Narsingh Eae, a 
Hindoo chief, taking advantage of the troubles 
produced by the invasion of Tamerlane in 1398, 
took Gwalior, which was not recovered by the 
Mussulmans until 1519, when it was retaken 
by Ibrahim Lodi, the Patan sovereign of 
Delhi ; after whose defeat and death in rattle 
against Baber, it was seized by a Patan adven- 
turer. In 1626, Baber gained it by stratagem, 
and in 1543, after the expulsion of his son 
Humayon, it fell into the bands of his success- 
ful rival Sher Shah ; but, after the return and 
re-establishment of Humayon, it was, in 1556, 
recovered by his successor Akbar, who made 
it the state prison for captives of importance. 
Here he confined, and subsequently put to 
death, his first cousin, Abulknsim, son of the 
ill-fated Kamran. Here also Aurungzebe 
confined his brother Morad, and shortly after 
put him to death. The same suspicious and 
cruel sovereign consigned to this prison the 
son of Morad, and his nephews Boliman and 
Sepehr Sheko, the sons of Dara, who here 
quickly found a grave. In the dismember- 
ment of the empire of Delhi, Gwalior was 
seized by the Jat rana oi Gohud. It subse- 
quently changed hands, and In 1779 was gar- 
risoned by Soindia, from whom it was tasen 
by the .forces of the Eaat-lndia Company, on 
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the 8rd Aug^ with little trouble and email 
loss. At midnight, ladders and all other 
auxiliaries for scaUng having been prepared, 
the pai^ for the attack was formed* Two 
companies of grenadiers and light infanfry led 
the van, under Captwn Bruoe ; M^or Pophara 
followed with twenty Europeans and two bat- 
talions of sepoys. A battalion, two guns, and 
a small body of cavalry, were ordered to march 
at two o’clock, to cover the retreat of the Eng^ 
lish party, in case of premature (fisoovery, or, 
in the event of success, to prevent the garrison 
from escaping. At break of day, the van 
arrived at the foot of the scarped rock, the 
spies ascended by wooden ladders, and having 
made fast ladders of ropes, the troops followed. 
Some resistance was offered, but ^e garrison 
was intimidated by the unexpected attack, and 
the assailants were seen masters of the place. 
Transferred by the British government to the 
rana of Gohud, it was in 1784 recovered by 
Madbapee Scindia, from whom it was again 
taken m 1803, but restored in 1806, “from 
considerations [it was said] of friendship.” 
Finally, in January, 1844, subsequently to the 
battle of Maharajpoor, it was occupied by the 
Gwalior contingent, commanded oy British 
officers ; and thus has virtually been placed 
within the power of the British government. 
It has been determined that no further repairs 
shall be made to the fort. Distant S. from 
Agra 65 miles, S. from Delhi 175, W. of 
Calpee 100, N.W. of Allahabad 277, N.W. of 
Calcutta, by Allahabad, 772. Lat. 26° 13', 
long. 78° 16 . 

GYA. — A town in the native state of Cash- 
mere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 128 miles 
N.E. from Chamba, and 144 miles N.E, from 
Kangra. Lat. 83° 89', long, 77° 60'. 

GYCHAN, in native Gurhwal, a hamlet at 
the confluence of the two great torrents Roo- 
pin and Soopln, the united stream of which 
from this point bears the name of Tons. It is 
elevated 456 feet above the bed of the Tons, 
and 5,756 above the level of the sea. Lat. 
31° 4', long. 78° 10'. 

GYDER KHAJL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 32 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 24 miles S.S.W. 
of the tovm of Peshawur. Lat. 83° 40', long 
71° 32'. 

GYNDAJOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 26 miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 
29° 10', long. 78“ 40'. 

H. 

HACKNITWAJIRA,— A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 47 miles S. from EUich- 
poor, and 111 miles W.S.W. from N^ppoor, 
Lat. 20° 80', long. 77° 88'. 

HADJEE.— See Aji. 
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Bareillj, Iieut.'goT. of the N.W. Provinoee, & 
•mall town on the roate from the town of 
Bareilly to Billebheeft> 16 miles N.E. of the 
former. There is a buar^ and also a weekly 
market I«at 28° 80', long. 70° 87'. 

HAGLEWADDY. — A town in the Mysore, 
75 miles N. from ^eringapatam, and 187 miles 
E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 80', long. 
76° 40'. , 

HAJ BEGUN JE. — A town in the British 
dUtrict of Tlpperah, lieut.*gor. of Bengal, 24 
miles S.W. of Tipperah. Lat. 23° 16', long. 
90° 62'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the Daman dlyision of 
the Punjab, a town situated 27 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 98 miles S.W. by W. 
of tbe town of Mooltan. Lat 29° 20', long. 
70° 18'. 

HAJEEPOOR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsing, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 86 
miles W. by N. of Nusseerabad. Lat. ^° 60', 
long. 89° 61'. , 

HAJEEPOOR, in the British district of 
AUyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 22 miles S.E, 
of the former. Lat 27° 87', long. 78° 14'. 

HAJEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town at the 
conBuence of the Gnnduck with tbe Gang^es, 
and on the left bank of both rivers. It is on 
tbe route from Dinapore to Khatmandoo, 16 
miles N.E. of former, 182 8. of latter. The 
Ganra is here crossed by ferry from Patn% 
whiim is immediately opposite. The place is 
much frequented by pilgrims, and from that 
circumstance has doubtless received the name, 
signifying pilgrim's town. Lat. 26° 40’, long. 
86 ° 17 '. 

HAJIGUNJE, in the British district of 
Fureedpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-west bank of the Ganges, 
described bj Heber as here six miles wide 
during tbe rainy season. Distance from the 
town of Fureedpore E. five miles, Lat. 23° 86', 
long. 89° 66'. 

HALABAK. — A town in the principality 
of Cashmere, or dominions of Gfaokb Singh, 
168 miles E. frt}m Sirinagur, andQ6S miles 
N.E. by N. from Eangra. Lat. 83° 65', long. 
77° 46'. 

HALAN SYUDS^ in Sinde, a village on 
the route firom Hyderabad to Sehwan, by way 
of Kotree, and 82 miles N. of tbe last-men- 
tioned pla^. It is situate about a mile and a 
half from the right bank of the Indus. Lat. 
25° 64', long. 68^ 18'. 

HA LEESHUR, in the British district of 
^raset, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a^puloua town ' 
situate on the left bank of the Hooghly river, 
and celebrated for the number of Sanscrit col- 
leges, founded by a former rajah of Nuddea. 
Lat. 22° 65', long. 88“ 23'. 


HALIFOOTRA, in Sinde, a villaro on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana;, and l^r miles 
N. of the former place. It is embosomed in 
high trees, and is situate two miles from the 
right bank of the Indus. Lat. 26° 27', long. 
67° 64'. 

HALL A, in Sinde, near the left or eastern 
bank of the Indus, is situate in a tract of no 
great fertili^, the soil being impregnated with 
salt. The new town is laiger and more wealthy 
than the old one, which is contiguous to it. 
There is here a much-frequented shrine of a 
reputed Mahometan saint. The bazar, which 
is partially roofed over, is well supplied, and 
considerable business is transacted there. Sin- 
dian caps, tbe general head-dress of all in fhe 
country except the Hindoos, are made here in 
great numbers, and of excellent quality. Halla 
new town is celebrated for its earthenware, the 
coarser kinds of which are manofootured from 
clay taken frnm the bed of the Indus. In the 
finer kinds, this material is mixed in a large 
proportion with ground flints : the decorations 
are very showy, and sometimes tastefril ; the 
colours, which are obtained from the oxydes of 
copper, lead, or iron, being remarkable for 
brilliancy and richness. A sort of unctuous 
earth, c^led " chunniah,” is obtained from 
lakes near tbe town, and is eaten in consider- 
able quantities, especially by the women. Esti- 
mates of the population differ widely, and 
Bumes upon this point is not consistent with 
himself. In one place (vol, iii. 264), he states 
it at 2,000, and in the same volume (p. 227) at 
10,000, TTie latter seems the more probable 
amount, Lat. 25° 89', long, 68° 24'. 

HALLAR, or HALL AW AR, in the penin- 
sula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a dis- 
trict nsmed from the Halla tribe of Rajpoots. 
It is bounded on the north by the Gulf of 
Cutch ; on the north-east by the districts of 
Mucboo-Kanta and Jhallawar ; on the east by 
the district of Kattywar ; on the south by tbe 
districts of Kattywar and Sonith ; on tbe 
south-west by the district of Burda and the 
Arabian Sea ; and on the west by the distriot 
of Okamundal, from which it is divided by a 
small nmn or salt-marsh. It lies between lat. 
21° Sff— 22° 60', long. 69° 9'— 71° 3' ; is about 
130 miles in length from east to west, and 75 
in extreme breadth. Its area may be stated 
at about 4,960 square miles. The greater part 
of this district belongs to the thakoors or chiefs 
of Naunagar, Gondul, Rajkot, Dbnrol, and 
Kotra Sangani. Tbe total population is esti- 
mated at 858,560 ; an amount which, compared 
with the area, indicates a relative density of 
seventy-two to the square mile. The annual 
tribute by the various chiefs and landholders 
is stated to be 345,778 rupees ; of which the 
sum of 161,598 rupees is paid to the British 
government^ 167,495 to the Guicowar, and 
16,685 to the nawaub of Joonaghur. 

HALLOWAL, in tbe Reechna Dooab 
division of the Ihinjab, a town situated nine 
miles from the right bank of the Ravee, 53 
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miles N.E. of the town of Lahore. Lat.! 
82“ 10’, long. 74“ 46'. 

HALLWY. — A town in the British district 
of Btfllary, president of Madras, 63 miles 
N. by E. of Hilary. Lat. 16“ 62*, long. 77“ lO*. 

HAMEEDNUGGTJE A town in the 

British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
84 miles N. by W. of Sherghotty Lat. 26“ 2*, 
long, 84“ 43'. 

HAMBERGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 91 miles S. from Ajmeer, 
and 78 miles W. from Kotah. Lat. 25“ 10', 
long. 74“ 48'. 

HANAGHAT. — A town in the British dis- 
Irict of Nuddea, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
N. by £. of Calcutta. Lat. 28“ 11', long. 
88° 83'. 

HANGO, or HUNG, in Bussafair, a village 
of Koonawnr, in the Tartar division called 
Hungmng, is situate near the north-eastern 
base of the Hungning Mountains. It consists 
of three or four hamlets or small subdivisions, 
and is situate at the head of a fertile and culti- 
vated dell, a mile long, and about half that 
breadth, bearing luxuriant crops of com and 
poise, and watered by three never-failing 
streams, which flow down it to the river Li. 
Hango is noted for a temple, of high repute 
among the natives, and apparently devoted to 
a mongrel superstition, haJf Brahminicai and 
half Lamaio. It is a large building, crowded 
inside with grotesaue idols, the principal of 
which is a large earthenware figure of a hideous 
man, wearing a diadem of human skulls, and 
an enormous necklace of the same, reaching 
down to the ground, and in his right band the 
hilt of a sword, in his left a human skull, cut 
down to the form of a drinking-oup. An 
enormous serpent, with protruded tongue, is 
twined round his neck, and is of such a length 
as to reach the ground with its head. The 
idol holds in its arms a woman, whose head is 
also crowned with a chaplet of ^ulls, and who 
bears in her band a skull, formed into a driok- 
ing-oup, the group being apparently intended 
to represent incamatioas of the deities in a 
state of wrath. The village contains thirty 
families of Tartars and a few nuns, and, ac- 
cording to Herbert, gives name to the sur- 
rounding district of Hungmng. Elevation 
above the sea 11,400 feet. Lat. 81“ 49', long. 
78“ 34'. 

HANLE. — A town in the native state of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, 164 
miles N.E. from Simla, and 166 miles 13. by 
N. from Cbamba. Lat. 82° 43', long. 78° 66 . 

HANSEB. — A town in the British district 
of Hurreeanah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. It is situate on the watercourse made, 
in 1856, by Eeror Toghluk, king of Delhi, who, 
in some places clearing and deepening the bed 
of tbeCbitang torrent, and in others excavating 
a channel, oondncted a branch from the Delhi 
Canal westward beyond Hissar, until it either 
disembogued into uie Gagur, or was lost by 


evaporation or absorption in the arid waste. 
Hansee appears to have been an important 
place as early as 1086, when Masmoud, the 
sou of the renowned Mahmud of Qhusnee^ 
invaded India ; as, according to Ferishta, ** the 
Hindoos reckoned it impregnable, and wet« 
taught to believe that it could never &U into 
tbehaods of the Mabomedans. On this oooa- 
sion, the India soothsayers, like those of other 
nations, deceived their followers, for, in the 
space of six days, the king escaladed the place, 
and took it by storm. Herein he found im- 
mense treasure." Tieffenthaler, writing about 
the middle of the last oentuiy, describes it as 
having a ruinous brick-built fort, situate on a 
bill. The canal must also, at that time, have 
, been in a ruinous state, as the place suffered 
I from want of water insomuch that there was 
I only one crop in the year, and that dependent 
on the periodical rains. In 1798, when for a 
j short period it was the capital of the adven- 
turer George Thomas, it was supplied with 
I water from wells, none other being procurable 
for above a dozen miles. “ Here,” says Thomas, 

I established my capital, rebuilt the walls of 
the city, which had longsinoe fallen to decay, and 
repaired the fortification. As it has been long 
deserted, at first I found difficulty in procuring 
inhabitants, but by degrees, and gentle treat- 
ment, J selected between five and six thousand 
persons, to whom I allowed eveiyr lawful in- 
dulgence. 1 established a mint, and coined 
my own mpees, which I made current in my 
army and country ; oast tny own artillery, 
conunenoed making muskets, matchlocks, and 
powder." In 1801, Thomas, being besieged 
here by a vastlv superior foroe of Mahrabtas, 
under the French adventurer Perron, evacuated 
the place, and took refuge in the territory of 
the East-Tndia Company. The population has 
been recently returned at 9,112. The road to 
the south-east of the town, or in the direction 
of Delhi, is good ; to the west it is also good, 
running the whole way to Hissar along the 
bank of the canal. Hansee is distant N.W. 
from Delhi 89 miles, N.W. from Calcutta 989 
miles. Lat. 29“ 6', long. 76“ 8'. 

HANSOTE, in the British district of Broach, 
presidency of !^mbay, a town near the south- 
eastern bank of the estuary of the river 
Nerbudda. Population 5,000. Distanoefrom 
Surat, N., 28 miles. Lat. 21“ 32', long. 
72“ 60'. 

HANSOUTEE. — A river rising in lat. 
27“ 68', long. 76“ 7', in the native state of 
Jhujhur, a Few miles south of the town of 
Namol, and flowing in a north-easterly direo- 
tion for seventy-five miles, alternately through 
Jhujhur and the British territory of Gooigaon, 
and for twenty-two miles through that of Delhi, 
fells into the Delhi Canal a few miles north of 
the fewn of Delhi, in lat. 28“ 4^, long. 77* 

HAPOOR.— See Hxuptm. 

TTA RAMUK. — A lofty summit hi the range 
bounding Cashmere on the north. In a de- 
pression on the northern dadlyity is a small 
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lake, called Gnn^ Bui, — *‘th© place of the 
Gauges,” which, Uke msuij other reservoirB of 
water, is held in high veneration by the Hin* 
dtxw. 3^8 elevation of Biumnuk above the 
level of the sea is estimated by Yigne at 
18,000 feet. Lat. 84” 26', long. 76“, 

HARAPA- — A village of the Punjab, close 
to the left bank of the &vee, and seated amid 
very extensive ruins, the most striking being 
the relics of a large brick fortress. This is 
considered by Masson to be the site of the San- 
gala of Arrian, where the Indians made such 
an obstinate defence against Alexander ; but 
this opinion is regarded by eminent authority 
as open to qoeBfcion, Professor Wilson ob- 
serves, “ Whether they [the Macedonians] fol- 
lowed the course of the Iravati [Ravee] to 
Harapa, may be reasonably doubted.” Harapa 
is in lat. 30'^ 40', long. 72° 53'. 

HARAWUG. — castle in the north of the 
Punjab, on the route from Lahore to Cashmere 
by the BanJhal Pass, and 28 miles 8. of the 
last-mentioned place. It is built of wood, in a 
ravine on the right bank of a stream whicb, at 
a short distance below, falls into the Chenaub. 
Harawug is in lat. 33° 12', long. 75° S'. 

HARIHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Gornckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a petty market-town on the Jamura, a small 
river, a feeder of the Rapti. According to 
Buchanan's report, thirty years ago, it con- 
tained 160 houses ; and allowing six persons to 
each, consequently a population of 900. Dis- 
tant S.W. from Goruckpore cantonment 22 
miles. Lat. 26° 45', long. 88° 2'. 

HARIKE, in the Punjab, a village situate 
on the right bank of the Ghara river, three | 
miles below the confluence of the Sutluj and 
Beas. The name Ghara is in this instance 
given to the river with some latitude, as it is 
not usually so called above a spot twelve miles 
below Harike. The site of the village is on 
the high bank of the river, and, when the 
water is low, distant a mile and a half from 
the ferry. Though a small place, the trade is 
important, and twenty years ago, nearly the 
whole traffic with Hindostan, from Afghanistan, 
Kashmir, and the Punjab, passed through it. 
There is besides great local traffic between the 
districts in its immediate vicinity on both sides 
of the river. Harike is in lat. 81° 10', long. 
74° 59'. 

HARIPOOR, in the Punjab, a town on the 
great route by the Dub Pass into Cashmere, is 
a populous and thriving place, with a handsome 
and well-supplied bazar. Von Hiigel considers 
it one of the wealthiest places in the Punjab, 
the streets being thronged with a busy and 
cheerful crowd, exhibiting evident indioabioDs 
of prosperity, and the shops supplied with all 
that cau contribute to the gratification of Indian 
taste. It is situate on the river Dor, which, 
about ten miles westward, fiiUs into the Indus 
pear Torbela. Lat. 84° 14', long. 72° 67'. 

HARIPOOR, in the nortli'east of the 


Punjab, among the lower mountains of the 
Himalaya^ is a fort, surrounded by a small 
town, which contains a good and weU-supplied 
bazar. The name signifies the town of Hari, 
one of the incarnations of Vishnu, and Hindoo 
superstition here flourishes in the highest de- 
gree of vigour. Haripoor is in lat. 81° 66', 
long. 76° ir. 

HARIPOOR, in the British district of 
Jaunsar, at the southern frontier, where, it 
joins the Debra Doon, a village in bifurca- 
tion at the confluence of the Tons and Jumna. 
Though the Tons loses its name, and the united 
stream continues to be called the Jumna, the 
former is the larger, its discharge per seconi, 
wheb surveyed % Hodgson, being 2,827 cubic 
feet, and that of the latter 1,045. Elevation 
above the sea 1,686 feet. Lat. 80° 80', long. 
77" 54', 

HARIPOOR, in Cashmere, a small town 
situate in the Punch Pass from the Punjab 
into that valley, and near the spot where' the 
pass opens into the low ground of Cashmere. 
It is close to the right bank of the Rembeara, 
a considerable feeder of the Veyut or Jhelum. 
Hence the Rembeara is sometimes called the 
River of Haripoor. The town is small and 
mean, remarkable only for its picturesque site 
beneath the Fir Panjal mountain, which on the 
south rears its towering summit, covered with 
snow during the greater part of the year. Lat. 
33° 40', long. 74° 61'. 

HARNHULLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
64 miles N.W. by N. from Seringapatam, and 
90 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 14', 
long. 76° 16'. 

HAROWTEE. — See Kotah. 

HARREEPOOR. — See Arebpoob. 

HARRIORPOOR. — A town in the Cuttack 
mehal of Mohurbunge, 30 miles N.W. from 
Balasore, and 66 miles S.W. from Midnapoor. 
Lat. 21° 51', long. 86° 46'. 

HARRISON'S ISLAND.— A small island 
lying off the coast of Arracan, situate about 
ten miles from the shore, and among the cluster 
of islands to the south of Ramree. Lat, 
18° 40', long. .94° 2'. 

HARU, a small river of the Punjab, rises 
at the base of the Himalaya, and receiving the 
Nilab from the north-east, and several smaller 
streams, flows into the Indus on the eastern side, 
a few miles below Attock, after a course of 
about sixty miles. This confluence is in lat. 
33° 49', long. 72° 16'. 

HASHTNUGGUR, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Lundye, 20 miles N. of the town 
of Peshawur. Lat. 84° 16', long. 71° 45', 

HASSAN, in the territory of Mysore, a 
town on the route from Bangalore to Man^- 
lore. In 1690 it was conquered by Childia 
Deo, rajah of M^re, and incorporated with 
his dominions. Distant from Bwgalore, W., 
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102 miles; from Mangalore, E., 88. Lat, 
18“, long. 76“ O'. 

HASSAN ABBAL, in the Punjab, so called 
from containing the tomb of a reputed Maho- 
metan saint oi that name. It is situate in a 
delightful valley, watered by numerous springs, 
which gush from among the rocks. Here are 
the ruins of a pleasure-ground and small palaoe, 
tastefully formed by the Mogul emperor Akbar, 
and though much decayed, displaying yet an 
exquisite combination of elegance ana redned 
luxury. Lat, 83° 48', long. 72“ 45'. 

HASSAN KE GHURREE.— A town in 
the British district of Shikarpoor, province of 
Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 47 miles N. of 
Sukkur. Lat. 28“ 20', long. 68“ 44'. 

HASTINGS (FORT), in the British district 
ofXumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is a small well-built fort, on the summit of 
a conical hill, three miles and a half W. of 
Lohughat or Rikhesur. Water can be obtained 
only from the bottom of the hill, at a distance 
of half a mile of steep descent, so that the 
post, if regularly invested, must speedily fall. 
The artillery attached to Fort Hastings consists 
of two field howitzers, two brass six-pounders, 
four iron twelve-pounders, with an ample sup- 
ply of ammunition. Elevation above the sea 
6,240 feet. Lat. 29“ 25', long. 80“ 6^ 

HATEE, in Baghelcund, a town in the 
native state of Rewab, on the route from Mir- 
zapoor to Lohogaon, 110 miles direct S.W, of 
Mirzapoor, 58 S.E. of Banfla. Elevation above 
the sea 1,070 feet. Lat. 24“ 42', long. 80“ 53'. 

HATEE OOSTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
63 miles N.N. W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 26°, 
long. 86“ 81'. 

HATH EA PEEPLEA,— Atown of Malwa, 
in the native state of Dewaa, 28 miles E. from 
Indoor, and 95 miles W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22° 45', long. 76“ 17'. 

HATIMABAD, in the British district of 
Bolundahuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village oh the route from Muttra to 
Meerut, and 48 miles S, of the latter. Lat. 
28° 21', long. 77° 56'. 

HATTYA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the right bank of the river Arun, 
and 97 miles E. by N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27° 58', long. 86“ 60'. 

HATRAS, in the district of Allygurh, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, lies on the route 
from the cantonment of Agra to that of Ally- 
gurh, 33 miles N. of the former. It is built in 
the form of a square of about 500 yards, and 
is surrounded by a mud wall and a very deep 
dry ditch. The old fort is situate half a mile 
due east of the town, and though now a heJm of 
ruins, was once regarded as formidable. When 
approached by the British troops in 1804, 
while in pursuit of Holkar’s army in the Doab, 
Thom describes it as built on a small hill, with 
a gradual ascent ; and be continues : ** In the 


centre of it stands a very high brick building, 
considerably overtopping the surrounding bjw- 
tions. The glacis is about 100 yards wide; 
and a renny-wall (tausse-braie), with a deep, 
dry, and broad ditch behind it, surrounds the 
fork” The owner, a talookdar or renter of the 
surronnding district, on the occasion of Hoi* 
kar’s invasion, as well as at other times, acted 
with hostility towards the British ; and at 
length his assumption of independence was 
found Bo mischievous and alarming, especially 
in the threatening state of affairs at the 
commencement of the Mahratta war in 1817, 
that it was found necessary to dislodge him. 
Dya Ram, who held the place at that time, 
was accordingly summoned to surrender the 
fort, and allow measures to be taken for its 
being dismantled. Trusting in the defences, 
which had been strengthened in imitation of 
those of the neighbouring British fort of Ally- 
gurh, by preparing a covered way, raising a 
glacis, and diminishing the height of the ram- 
parts, the occupant remsed compliance ; where- 
upon, on the 23rd February, 1817, the town 
was breached and evacuated; and on the Ist 
of March fire was opened on the fort from 
forty-five mortars and three breaching-batteries 
of heavy guns. At the close of the same day, 
a magazine in the fort exploded, and caus^ 
such destruction of the garrison and buildings, 
that Bya Ram, terror-struck, abandoned the 
place in the course of the night, and it was 
forthwith dismantled, as well as the neighbour- 
ing fortress of Mursan, and some others. The 
population of this town, always considerable, 
has much inoreased since its direct subjection 
to British sway, the number of its inhabitants 
in 1853 being returned at 20,504. It is the 
chief mart for the cotton pf the neighbouring 
tracts, which is forwarded by easy land-carriage 
to Furruckabad, on the Ganges, and conveyed 
by that river to the lower provinces. Distance 
S.E, from Delhi, by Allyghur, 106 miles; 
N.W. from Calcutta 815. Lat. 27° 36', long. 
78° 9'. 

HAITI A RIYER. — One of the principal 
mouths of the river Megna, — See Ganoeb 
Rivbb. 

HATTIA. — ^An island lying at the mouth 
of the Megna river, and comprised within the 
jurisdiction of the British district of Bulloah, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. Its centre is in lat. 
22° 85', long. 91° 8'. 

HATTOD. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, 10 miles N.W. 
from Indore, and 129 miles W. from Hoosung- 
abad. Lat. 22° 47', long. 75° 44'. 

HATTUH,— A town in the British provinoe 
of Nagpoor, 88 miles N.E, from Nagpoor, and 
49 j^es E.S.E. from Seuni. Lat. 21“ 46*, 
long. 80“ 20'. 

HAULKOORKY.— A town in the Mysore, 
66 miles N. W. from Seringapatam, and 
109 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13° 19', 
long. 76° 26', 
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HAUMP, in the Bew» Caunta division of 
Gusenit, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the left bank of the Nerbudda river, and 
73 miles E. by N. from Brosch. Lat. 22“, 
loDff. 74“ 6". 

HAUKSEB, in the Beeohna Dooab division 
of the Puniab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Chenaub, 70 miles W.N. W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 82“ 8', long. 73® ff. 

HAUPXJR, in the British district of Meerut, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Muttra, and 20 miles S. of the former. It 
is of considerable size, and has a population of 
18,598. The place has been selected as the 
locality of one of the government studs, which 
has obtained celebrity for the character of the 
horses passed into the different branches of the 
service. Ijat. 28“ 44', long. 77“ 51'. 

HAVALEE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 90 miles S.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 80“ 26', long. 
78“ 84'. 

HAVETLEE, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Jhdum, 107 miles W. by N. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 81° 48', long. 72“ 23'. 

HAWTTLBAGH, in the British district of 
Knmaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate five miles north of Almora, and on 
tlie left bank of the Kosilla, running at a con- 
siderable depth below, with a deep, black, and 
violent current. The site is picturesque and 
fine, and as the climate is warmer than that of 
Almora, in consequence of an elevation less by 
1,900 feet, it is generally the residence of the 
civil officers in charge of that town and of the 
district of Knmaon. There is also here a can- 
tonment for the provincial battalion. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 3,889 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta 963 miles. Lat. 29“ 38', long. 
79“ 40'. 

HAYATNUGAR, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, territory of Oude, 80 miles S.E, of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 100, 
half of whom are Massulmaos. Lat. 26“ 15', 
long. 82“ 13'. 

HAYCOCK ROCK, situate off the shore of 
Arracan, in lat. 17“ 10', long. 94“ 81'. 

HAYES ISLAND, off the coast of Tenas- 
serim, 93 miles from Tenaaserim : length four, 
and breadth two miles. Lat. 11“ 52', long. 
97“ 45'. 

HAZAREEBAGH.- A British district sub- 
ject to the political agent for the south-west 
frontier, called also Ramgurh, which see. 

HAZAREEBAGH, the princip^ place of 
the district of Hazareebagh or Ramgurh, a 
town on the route from Calcutta to Benares, 
239 miles N.W. of the former, 189 S.E. of the 
latter. Jacquemont, who visited it in 1829, 
s^les it a la^ village. Its principal bazar is 
regularly built, and some of tim ^ops and 


houses, which are all of mud, are two stories 
high. It was formerly a place of more im- 
portance than at present, having been for some 
time the head-quarters for a regiment of the 
Queen's infimtry, when a church was built, on 
the supposition of the permanent cantonment 
at that plaoe, of an European regiment. In 
1845, the station ceased to m a cantonment for 
European troops, and now is occupied by a 
de^nment of the Banigurh native battalion. 
It is also the station of a principal assistant to 
the Governor-General’s agent for the south- 
west frontier, and contains a jaU for civil and 
criminal prisoners. Hazareeb^ is situate in 
an extensive and elevated plateau, overspread 
with forest and jungle, and having in maiiy 
places the remains of mango-groves and other 
regular plantations, indicating the country to 
have been formerly much better peopled and 
cultivated. Its present desolate state is pro- 
bably attributable to the devastations of the 
Mahrattas in the middle of the eighteenth 
oentuiy. Hazareebagh was selected as the 
residence of the ex-ameers of Sinde. Subse- 
quent arrangements were made, under which 
two of the four brothers were permitted to 
remove to Lahore. Elevation a^ve the sea 
1,750 feet. Lat. 24 long. 85“ 24'. 

HAZOO. — A town in the British district of 
Camroop, province of Assam, 15 miles W.N.W. 
ofGowhatty. Lat. 26“ 15', long. 91“ 81'. 

HAZRUTGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruokabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 'a town near the northern frontier, 
towards Mynpooree, and 80 miles N.W. of 
the city of Fm-ruckabad. Lat. 27“ 89', long. 
79“ 16'. 

HEEIAT. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the left bank of one of the 
branches of the Rairee river, and 62 miles 
S.E. from Jodhpoor, Lat. 26” 68', long. 
73“ 60'. 

HEEPURGEH. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
23 miles E. of Beriapoor. Lat. 16“ 48', long. 
76“ S'. 

HEERAPOOR, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ramgurh 
to Baitool, 47 miles S.W. of the former, Lat. 
22“ 3(y, long. 80“ 21'. 

HEERAPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village between tiie cantonment of AUygurh 
and that of Mynpooree, and 32 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 38', long. 78“ 44'. 

HEERAPORE, in Bundelcund, a small 
town in a district of the native state of Chur- 
kharee, on the route from Banda to Saugor, 
120 miles S.W. of the former, 52 N.E. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, and water from wells 
and a tank. By the Hirapur Pass, half a mUe 
S.W. of the town, the route from Banda to 
Saugor ascends from the plains of Bundelcund 
to the plateau on the range styled by Franklin 
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the Panna Hills. The pass ** is about a mile in 
length, and easy.” iM. 24* 28', long. 7»* 18'. 

HEEKIOOR, in the Mysore, a town situate 
on the mht bank of the mnnll river Yedavati, a 
perenni^ current of fine water. It once pos- 
sessed 2,000 houses, an outer and inner rort, 
and several temples ; but the place was ruined 
by the Mahratt^ and the calamities infiicted 
by them were completed by a dreadful famine 
which snooeeded, and which swept away nearly 
all the inhabitants, the small remainder flying, 
and leaving the town in desolate waste. It 
recovered very alowlj, and has never attained 
a degree of proapenty at all to be compared 
with its former state. Distance from Seringa- 
patam, N., 100 miles ; Bangalore, N.W., 94. 
Lat. 13“ 67', long. 76* 41'. 

HEGGADVENCOTTA. — A town in the 
Mysore, 33 miles S. W. from Seringapatam, and 
66 miles E. by N. from Cannanore. Lat. 12“ 7', 
long. 76* 23'. 

HELUJA-KA-GO'TE, in Sinde, a small 
town on the route from Tatta to Hyderabad, 
by Kotree, and 82 miles S. of the last-men- 
tioned place. It is situate near the eastern 
extremity of the Kunjur Dund, a considerable 
expanse of brackish water, abounding in fish, 
and surrounded by low sandstone hills. Close 
ShiJcarghag, or “ hunting-preserves,” intervene 
between the town and the right bank of the 
Indus, distant about a mile and a half to the 
east. Plenty of forage may be obtained, and 
water is supplied from a small pond near the 
town. Lat, 24* 64', long. 68“ 8', 

HELWANK. — A town in the British terri- 
tory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 30 miles 
S.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 20', long. 78* 47'. 

HEMMATJDY. — A town in the British 
district of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles N. 1^ W. of Mangalore. Lat. 18* 41', 
long. 74“ 46'. 

HBMTABAD, in the British district of 
Dinajpore, lieuL -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
left tenk of the river Oooliok, 25 miles W, of 
the town of Dinajpore. That it was formerly 
a place of importance, appears as well from 
tradition as from numerous ruins existing in 
its vicinity, ^ose oi more remote date are 
considered to Be of an era anterior to Mosgul- 
man sway. One of the most entire architec- 
tural relics of the latter period is a mosque, 
surmounted by seven small cupolas ; the whole 
building, though of ungraceful construction, 
manifesting elaborate and costly workmanihip. 
Contiguous is another building, denominaW 
Takhti Husayn Padshah, or “ Throne of King 
Hoseyn,” formerly monarch of Bengal. It 
consists of a truncated pyramid, twenty feet 
high, having on its summit a considerable 
area, in the centre of which is a square, on 
which Husayn gat to witness public spectacles. 
Several tomra and shrines of deceased persoim 
T^rded by Mussulmans as saints, are dis- 
persed over the area. Hemtabad is in lat 
26* 38', long. 88* 12'. 


HENERY ISLAND.— See Oitdaeii. 

HENNAVTJTTY, in the Mysore, a river 
rising near the western frontier, on the eastern 
declivity of the Western Qbats, and in lat. 
13“ 12', long. 76“ 44'. It flows for thirty-five 
miles south-eastward, to Santapoora, where it 
turns eastward, and thence holds a tortuous 
oourme, but wnerally in the direction last men- 
tioned, for fifty miles, to Sagra. At that place 
it turns south-eastward, and continues to flow 
in that direction for thirty-five miles, to its £sll 
into the Canveiy, on the left side of the latter 
river, near Kistnaraajpoor ; its total length of 
course being 120 miles. It is officially described 
as a valuable stream, never quite dry. 

HENZADA. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Pegu, on the right bmik 
of the Irawady, and 65 miles W. from Pegu. 
Lat. 17° 40', long. 95“ 18'. 

HEOONLA, a river in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
rises in the moat southerly range of mountains 
of the Himalaya system, and in lat. 29“ 66', 
long. 78° 40'. Itsdireetion is generally north- 
westerly, and after a course of about twenty- 
five miles it falls into the Ganges, on the left 
side, in lat, 80“ 6', long. 78“ 26 . Webb forded 
it in April, five miles above its mouth, and 
found it forty 3 rards wide and sixteen inches 
deep, with a m^erately rapid current. 

HERDOSE. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Bore, sitnate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Neera river, and 
26 miles S. from Poonah. Lat. 18“ 4', long. 
73° 42'. 

HERRINKAIRO, in the British territory 
of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Hoosungabad to Ellichpoor, 17 miles S.S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 22“ 30', long. 77° 40'. 

HERRUN, a small river, rises in the British 
territory of Baugor and Nerbudda, and in 
lat. 23“ 80', long. 80* 26'. It holds a dnnous 
course, but generally south-west, of about 
ninety miles, and falls into the Nerbudda, on 
the right side, at Sacar, in lat. 23° 4', long. 
79“ 26 . At the confluence, the Nerbudda has 
already attained such magnitude as to be 600 
3 rardB m width. 

HETTOURA.— See Etounda. 

HEWEEKEIR.— A town in one of the re- 
oently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 42 miles W. from 
Ellichpoor, and 164 miles E. by N. from Malli- 
gaum. Lat. 21“ 7', long. 76* 67'. 

BLEWERKAIR, in the British territory of 
Saugpr and Nerbudda, lieuL-gov. of the N.W^ . 
Provinces, a town on the route from Gawil- 
gurh to Nagpoor, 70 miles W. by N. of the 
latter. Lat. 21° 22', long. 78* 6'. 

HEWRA, or UHEERA, in the British dis- 
trict of Poona, presidency of Bombay, a village 
the vidnity of which has been select^ for the 
site of one of the government botanical gardens. 
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DiBtftnt 27 miles N. Poona. Lnt. 18° 52', 

long. 73“ 45'. 

HIDDAGrOTE. — A village of Sinde, on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and nine milea 
N. of the former place. The road north and 
south is rendered inconvenient by numerous 
watercourses, which aid the cultivation of this 
fertile and populous tract. The village is situ- 
ate about a mile from the right bank of the 
Indus. Lat. 26“ 32', long. 67^ 53'. 

HIDGELLEE, — A British (Ustrict situate 
within the jurisdiction of the presidency of 
BengaL It is bounded on the north-east W 
the Hoogly river, separating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and the Twentjjr-four Per- 
gunnahs ; on the south-east by the nver Hoogly 
and the Bay of Bengal ; on the west by the 
Balasore division of Cutt^k, and by the British 
district of Midnapore. It lies between lat. 
21“ 36'— 22“ 22', long. 87“ 22'— 88" 12', and has 
an area of 1,014 square miles. It has a con- 
siderable length of coast, commencing at its 
south-western extremity, in lat. 21“ 36', long. 
87“ 26', and washed by the Bay of Bengal for 
twenty miles, as far as the mouth of the small 
river Mahona, where the estuary of the Hoogly 
may be considered to commence. The shore of 
this estuary continues to form the boundary of 
the district for eleven miles in a direction 
north-east, to the mouth of the Eussoolpoor 
river ; and, in the same direction, for seventeen 
miles, to the mouth of the Huldee ; thence, still 
north-east, for twelve miles, to Diamond Point, 
where it turns north-westward for eighteen 
milea, to Tumlook. The inside channel, giving 
access from the Bay of Bengal to the Hoogly, 
extends along the whole of this coast as far as 
the mouth of the Eoopuarain. This was for- 
merly the deepest and most-frequented chan- 
nel ; and Kedgeree, about eight miles above, or 
north-east of the Eussoolpoor river, was much 
used as an anchorage for the largest ships ; but 
of late years the channel has become silted up, 
so as to have not more than two or three 
fathoms wat^r, and is now frequented only by 
country vessels. The Eoopuarain does not 
appear to be navigable for large ships, and the 
flo^-tide setting strongly up into it, many 
vessels making for the Hoogly, on their way to 
Calcutta, have been swept up the shallow 
estuary and lost. Besides the Hoogly, the 
Boopnarain, and the Eussoolpoor river, the 
only stream of importance belonging to the dis- 
trict is the Huldee, which, rising in Midnapore, 
crosses the north-western frontier of this dis- 
trict, and, holding a course easterly for about 
thirty-five miles, mils into the estuary of the 
Hoogly. The streams above mentioned, though 
nearly dry during the greater part of tbe year, 
contribute largely to swell the Hoogly during 
the periodical rams. A considerable quantity 
of fine salt is manufiictured a rude but 
effective process. The sea along the coast is 
remarkably productive, and the fisheries are 
pursued with eagerness and suooesa. The oU- 
xnate, especially in tbe more depressed and 


moist parts, b very unhealthy even to the 
natives, who are greatly affect^ by elephan> 
tiasis, dysentery, agues, ’and fevers. Eioe b 
the prindpal crop, and is produced of a large 
size, and w great luxuriance and abundance, 
but is considered inferior to tbe average pro- 
duce of Bengal and Behar- The other crops 
are sugarcane, tobacco, pulse, cucurbitacebus 
plants, millet, mustard, oastor-oil plant, and 
other oil-yielding productions, hemp, safflower 
(Carthamns tinctorins), sweet potatoes, capai- 
onm, and various potherbs. 'The oocoanut- 
palm and the toddy-palm (^rassus flabelli- 
formis), from the fermented juice of which an 
ardent spirit b distilled, grow in the maritime 
tracts. There are no manufactures of hny 
importance, unless that of salt be considered 
as such. Ilie population b given under tbe 
article Bengal. The only routes are — 1. From 
north-east to south-west, from Calcutta to the 
town of Contai or Hidgellee ; 2. from south- 
east to north-west, from the town of Hidgellee 
to that of Midnapore. This district was in- 
cluded in the grant of the dewanny of Bengal, 
Behar, and Orissa, made to the East-India 
Company by the emperor of Delhi, in August, 
1765. 

HIDGELLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of the same name, under the presidency 
of BengaL It is situate on the right or western 
shore of one of the entrances of the Hoogly, 
called the Inner Channel, and at the mouth of 
a small river falling into it. The civil establish- 
ment of the district appears to have been 
removed to the town of Contai. Distance from 
Calcutta, S.W., 48 miles; from Midnapore, 
S.E., 82. Lat. 21“ 49', long. 87“ 60'. 

HIGH ISLAND.— A small island about 
five milea from the mainland of Arracan, in 
bt. 17“, long. 94° 30'. There is another of tbe 
same name in lat. 16“ 38', long. 94“ 20'. 

HILSAH, — A town in the British district 
of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles S.S.E. 
of Patna. Lat. 25“ 17', long. 85“ 22'. 

HILL STATES. — Under this name are in- 
cluded a number of small sovereignties or chief- 
tainships in the Cis-Sutlej territory, all of which 
appear to have possessed some degree at least 
' of independence, till overrun and subjugated 
by the encroaching power of the Goorkbas. 
On the breaking out of the war with Nepaul 
1 in 1814, Sir David Ochterlony issued a procla- 
mation inviting the various chiefs to co-operate 
with the British, and promising to such as 
should satbfactorily comply with the call, con- 
firmation in their hereditary possessions, and 
protection from future attempts at aggression. 
A few only entitled themselves to the benefits 
held out : some bad fled from the oppression 
of their invaders, some kept hack from fear, 
and probably some distrusted the promises of 
the British government, and were apprehen- 
sive that by compliance with the required 
conditions, they should but exchange one 
tyranny for another. The success of the Bri- 
tish army removed all ground for hesitation^ 
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»nd put afi end to the opportunity of ohooelng imn« from the mountains of Hindoo Kooeh, 
between the Qoorkhas and their conquerors, to the southern bend of the Sonpo or Dihong 
All the ohieftains now became candidates for on the east, preyious to its jnnotion with the 
the exercise of either the justice or the clemency Brahmapootra. This stupendous Tnm« extends 
of the triomphant power, and the liberality of over 22“ of longitude, its western extremity 
the British government was manifested in ad- lying in long. 73“ 23", and its eastern in long, 
mitting claims which had been justly forfeited, 96° 23^. 

and restoring possessions which the fortune In so brief a sketch as necessity oompels, it 
of war h^ ^aoed at its disposal. A part of is impracticable to go beyond an outline of the 
Gurwhal was restored to its fugitive rajah ; the more noticeable facts of this remarkable region ; 
remainder, consisting of the districts situate and it is neoessair to premise, that the view 
to the eastward, above the oonfloence of the must be restricted in a great degree to the 
Mandakini and the Aluknunda, together with southern slope of the mountains, as that which 
the Dehra Dhoon, the pergunnah of Kaeen- constitutes the limit of India on the north, 
gurh, Bubathoo, and Sewah, were retained by To extend inquiry to the Tibetan side, wonld 
the victors, as was also the pergunnah of Sun- exceed the proper bounds of the work ; while, 
dock, in which is a cantonment for British to cany research into the wide variety of sub- 
troops. Burrowlee passed to the rajah ofKa- jects which might be introduced, as into the 
lagurh or Hindoor, in exchange for Malown, various branches of natural history, or into the 
occupied as a British post. Bughat was dis- habits, languages, history, and present ciroum- 
membered, and a portion dispo^ of to the stances of the iohabitants, would swell the 
rajah of Fatteeala ; the remainder has since article to a length disproportioned to the place 
lapsed to the paramount power, from failure which it should occupy in a book embracing so 
of heirs. A cWm, however, to the succession wide a field. Some information on these points 
has been recently preferred by a first cousin of will, moreover, be found under other heads ; 
the last two chiefs. The claim was not allowed, among which, the reader may be referred to 
but a discretionary authority was given to the the articles Kumaon, Gnrwhsd, and Bussahir. 
local govenunent either to retain the estate. It would, however, be unjust to refrain in this 
or, if more expedient, to bestow it on the place from noticing a veiy admirable, though 
claimant by a new sunnud : this was in 1849. short tract, by Dr. Hooker, “On the Climate 
The former alternative was adopted, and and Vegetation of the temperate and cold 
Bughat is now a British possession, Keyon- regions of East Nepal, and the Sikkim and 
thul, like Bughat, was subjected to the process Himmalaya Mountains in regard to meteo- 
o£ dismemberment, and tbo excised part was rology and plants of the parts proposed to be 
transferred to the rajah of Fatteeala. In con- illustrated, it is most valuable, and the more 
sideration of this alienation, the remainder of so, as it is the result of the personal observa- 
the Keyonthul state is excused the payment of tions of the learned author, 
tribute. At a later period, Raeengurh, which About midway between the limits above 
had been reserved by the British government defined, and in the vicinity of Lake Manasa- 
as a military post, was made over to the ruler rowar, is the southern extremity of the moun- 
of Keyonthul, in exchange for Simla. Kothkai, tain-range, which, extending from the north- 
in consequence of long and irreclaimable mis- west into Thibet, separates the drainage system 
government, was in 1828 annsned to the British of the Indus from that of the Sanpoo (after- 
dominions. The ruler of Ootrach or Turocb, wards the Brahmapootra), and is by Some 
from the like cause, but more than ten years regarded as the grand central axis of Asia, 
later, incurred the penalty of confiscation, and From this centre the chain of the Himala3raa 
the territory was incorporated with Joobul. stretches to nearly an equal distance in a north- 
The states now recognis^ as having a distinct westerly direction on the one band, and a 
existence are the followidg ; — Bhagul, Beejah, south-easterly on the other, throwing off at 
Beejee, Bulsun, Bussahir, Dhamie, Dhorcatee, right angles lateral ranges sloping southward 
Ghurwal, Hindoor or Nalagurh, Joobul, to the plains of India. Deep narrow Talleys, 
Keyonthul, Koomharsin, Koonyhar, Kothar, separated from each other by these meridional 
Kuliloor or Belaspore, Manee-Majra, Mangul, ranges, contain the sources of the numerous 
Muhlog, and Sirmoor Nahun, The area of the ^vers which constitute the drainage system of 
whole is 10,054 square miles ; the entire popu- the Indus, the Ganges, and the Brahmapootra, 
lation about 631,020. Each will be found Among the tributaries of the Indus, may be 
noticed in its respective place under the alpha- enumerated the Jhelum, Ohenab, Beas, Bave^ 
betical arrangement, as will also the portions and Sutlej ; the principal feeders of the Ganges 
of territory in these districts originally retained, are the Jumna, Gogra, Gunduck, and Cosy; 
or subsequently acquired by the British go- the Teesta and some others fail into the Brah- 
vemment. mapootra. The elevation of the oulminatiiig 

range of the Himalaya, observes Dr. Thomson, 
HIMALAYA. — Avast assemblage of moun- “ is probably at a mean aboui 18,000 or 20,000 
tains, stretching in an irregularly carved line feet ; it is nearly uniform at about these eleva- 
frnm the defile above Cashmere, on the north- tions tJiroughout a great part of the chain, but 
west, through which the Indus penetrates into gradually diminishes towards both ends.^ Like 
the plains of the Fnnjab, and separates the jail mountain -chains, it presents alternations of 
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high and low portions, the lower parts or 
jMsses^ as the 7 are called, fixnn their affording 
the means of passage to travellera from one 
side to the other, bei^[at the upper extremitieB 
of the river-baf^. These passes are, with a 
few ex^tions, rarelT under 17,000 or 18,000 
feet. The lateral cMins, starting from the 
more elevated portions of the central axis 
between the passes, gradually diminish in ele- 
vation as th^ appr^Lcb the plains of India, 
not, however, with any exact uniformity of 
progression ; for it is not unfrequent to find 
them rise into lofty peaks, considerably more 
elevated than any known part of the central 
axis. The greater part of the giant peaks, 
which rise to an elevation of 26,000 or 28,000 
feet, are situated in ibis manner, not on the 
cental axis, but to the sonth of it.*’ 

The distribution of the Himalayas, by tiie 
authority just quoted, into two grand se^ons 
(the eastern ana western), is calculated to ex- 
hibit with greater perspicuity the leading cha- 
racteristics of each, ana is obviously preferable 
to the distribution of Herbert, under which the 
chain is divided into three separate portions ; 
the section designated the “ Indo^Qangetio 
ranTO,” and stretching from the source of the 
Bullej, in Lake Manassrowar, to the vicinity of 
Bopnr, on that river, in long. 76“ iO', occupy- 
ing the central position. A more recent tra- 
veller, whose reeetfches extended to those 
regions, adopts the less complicated of the two 
arrangement^ and in so doing advances addi- 
tional argnmeuts in its&vour. The two sections, 
he contends, furnish points of resemblance, in 
presenting almost insurmountable obstacles to 
communication between the countries which 
they divide, and both marking the boundaries 
of nations, by separating the Botis of Thibet 
from the Hindoo family of India. The dis-i 
tinctiou of climate he considers not less posi- 
tively marked than that of nations ; both ranges 
forming the “ lines of demarcation between the 
cold and dry climate of Thibet, with its dearth 
of trees, and the warm and humid climate of 
India, with its luxuriance of vegetable produc- 
tions.” Some analogy, moreover, may be traced 
between the draim^e ^sterna of the two sec- 
tions; the one separating the waters of the 
Banpo from those of the Ganges and its affluents, ' 
and the other intervening between the Indus, 
flowing at its northern bajM, and the subsequent 
tributariee of that river rising on its sonthem 
slope. ■' 

Major Cunningham, however, appears to be 
in error in supposing that the two divisions 
resent points of contrast as weU as of resem- 
lance. “ There is,” he observes, one marked 
difference between the eastern and western 
ranges, which can scarcely fail in striking the 
most casual observer. The inferior mountains 
of the eastern chain generally run at right 
angles to its aiis ; whereas those of the western 
ohmn are mostly disposed in subordinate parallel 
rang^” This marked difference, however, is 
not between the eastern and western division^ 
hut between two separate portions of the latter. 


The nmlflcalions running ** at right angles ** 
to the axis, and the **parwel ranges,” are both 
oomprised within the limits assigpied by Major 
Cunningham to his western division ; via. firom 
the sources of the Sutlej to the ba^s of the 
Indus. In allusion to a portion of this division. 
Captain Btrachey observes : ** If we examine 
the structure of the mountains more dosely, we 
shall find that from the sources of t^p Tonse to 
those of the Kali, a space which includes the 
provinces of Gurwhal and Kumaon, aU the 
g^t river^ the Bhagerati, Vishnngunga, 
Oouli of Niti, Gori, DoiUi of Danna, and Kali, 
run in directions not for from ^rpendioular to 
the general direction of the Himalaya. JFur- 
ther, that they are separated one from another 
by peat transverse ranges, on which all the 
highest of the measured peaks of this region 
are to be found.” From these, moreover, pixi- 
oeeds an intricate ramification of subordinate 
ridget^ givii^ to the whole area a most irregular 
and confused ^pearanoe. ** Even the Snowy 
chain,” says Herbert, speaking of the Indo- 
Gang^o chain, “ though defined to a certain 
degree by a phenomenon so singnlar on a first 
view to the inhabitant of the plain oonntry, 
loses on a nearer approach all chanioter of con- 
tinuity and regularity, and appears under the 
same confused and irregular aspect which the 
lower elevations are obrorved to bear.” 

The length of the western division of the 
culminating range of the Himalayas, from the 
source of &e Sutlej to the peaks of Dayamur 
on the Indus (within which limits are comprised 
the Indo-Gangeticand the Bara Lacha ranges), 
is nearly 700 miles. The elevations of its sum- 
mits are as under : — 


Peaks. Heiffht. 

1. Monomangli or Gurla. ..... 28,900 

2. KunlasPeak 22,618 

8. GuU Ghal Peak 21,258 

4. XX A 20,479 

6. XIX 22,707 

6. XVin 22,611 

7. XV 22,491 

8. Nan da Devi 26,749 

9. XIII 22,885 

10. XII 22,885 

11. A. No. 1 23,631 

12. XI 20,768 

13. A. No. 8 23,817 

14. N 23,482 

16. L 22,266 

16. K 22,570 

17. 1 23,300 

18. Kamet 26,660 

19. VIII 28,236 

20. Badrinath Peak 22,954 

21. VII 28,441 

22 22,764 

28. H 21,894 

24. G. 22,656 

26. U 21,612 

26. Kedarnatb 28,062 

27. M 22,792 

28. St Patrick 22,798 
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Peaks. Hdsht. 

29. St. Georffe 22,854 

80. Rudru Hiin61a, 22,890 

31. Swarga 22,908 

32. The Pyramid 21,579 

33. Jaonli Peak 21,940 

S4. E. C 21,772 

85. F 21,984 

86. G. Srikanta 20,290 

37. Rock Peak 21,076 

38. Windy Peak (Kyobrang) .. 20,169 

89. Glacier Peak 20,544 

40. Raldang or W. Eail^ .... 21,103 

41. Pyramidal Peak 20,108 

42. Porgyal 22,700 

43. Chang-Razing Peak 20,500 

44. Gy u Peak 24,704 

45. Parang Peaks 19,500 

46. Zanskar Ridge 20,000 

47. Ser and Mer 20,000 

48. Bal Tal Peak 19,650 

49. Dayamur 20,000 

50. Pe^ N. of Peabawur 20,493 


The mean elevation, as already observed, is 
about 20,000 feet, the limits of the snow-line 
on the Boutheni slojie having a height of about 
18,500 feet. According to Herbert, the geolo- 
gical structure of these mountains consists of 
gneiss and a schistose formation, comprising 
micaceous, ohioritic, and taloose schists. Cap- 
tain Stmchey, describing the character of the 
Indo-Gangetic chain, observes : “ Along the 
lines on which the points of greatest elevation 
are found in this part of the range, we invari- 
ably see, for a breadth of sevend miles, veins 
of granite in great abundance penetrating the 
schists, often cutting through them, but per- 
haps most frequently following the bedding of 
the strata, between which they seem to have 
been forced. The great peaks are, I think, in 
almost every case, compel of schistose rock, 
but the granite veins may be most clearly seen 
on the faces of the mountains to very great 
elevations. Kamet, one of the highest of the 
peaks in this region, seems, however, to be 
among the exceptions to this rule ; its summit, 
which is upwards of 25,500 feet above the sea, 
appearing to consist of granite alone. This 
line of CTanite seems to be subdivided into 
several branches, distributed generally along 
the strike, but otherwise not very regularly. 
In immediate succession to the crystaUine 
schists perietrated by granite veins, we here 
csjme at once upon slaty beds overlying them, 
along the bottom of which, near the mica 
schists and gneiss, is a line of granite veins, 
differing somewhat in appearance from those 
of the larger eruption, and not producing 
any great alteration in the slaty b^s them- 
selves, as is shown by the occurrence of a 
coarse conglomerate, the component parts of 
which are perfectly distinct only a few feet 
above the granite. Above these are slaty beds, 
in all perhaps 9,000 feet in thiokness, consist- 
«ig of coarse slates, mts, and limestones, all 
dore or less affected by slaty cleavage, and all 
3 D 


devoid of fossil remains. It is after reaching 
the top of these strata, which is rarely done at 
a less elevation than 14,000 feet above the sea, 
that we at length enter again a region of foe* 
siliferouB rocks, which extends as fiw as my ex- 
amination^have been carried. And it is not a 
little wonderful to find at this immense eleva- 
tion a regular succession of most of the more 
important formations, from the Silurian to the 
tertiary periods." 

The length of the eastern section of the cul- 
minating range of the Himalayas, from the 
confluence of the Dihong with the Brahraa- 
pootra in the east, to the river Kalee, foruiing 
I the boundary of Nepaul on the west, is about 
800 miles. This portion supports the lofty 
Ipeaka of KincbJnjunga and Dhwalagiri. Seen 
from Patna, observes Dr. Royle, at a distance 
of about 150 miles, these stupendous moun- 
tains present a long line of snow-white pinna- 
cles, which, on a nearer approach, are seen 
towering above the dark line of lower but still 
lofty mountains.” Dhwalagiri, having an ele- 
vation of 28,000 feet, is in lat 29“ 10', long. 
83°. Two hundred miles eastward of this, and 
in lat. 28“ 20', long. 86°, is situate the moun- 
tain of Gossainthan, attaining the height of 
24,740 feet. After another interval of 140 
miles in the same direction, the lofty peak of 
Kinchinjunga rises to the height of 28,176 feet. 
This last-named mountain is in the north-east 
angle of N epaul. Between Kinchinjunga and the 
city of Katmandoo another mountain is reported 
to have been recently discovered, having an 
elevation of 29,002 feet. It has been named 
Mount Everest. This is probably the highest 
mountain in the world, its summit overtopping 
the principal peak of the Andes by above half 
a mile of perpendicular altitude. Contiguous 
to Nepaul on the east, is the petty territory 
of Bikkim, speaking of which Dr. Hooker 
says ; — “ Viewed from a distance on the plains 
of India, Sikkim presents the appearance — 
common to all mountainous countries— of con- 
secutive parallel (wooded) ridges, running east 
and west, backed by a beautiful line of snowy 
peaks, with occasional breaks in the foremost 
ranges, through which the rivers debouch. 
Any view of the Himalaya, especially at a 
sufficient distance for the distant snowy peaks 
to be seen overtopping the outer ridges, is very 
rare, from the constant deposition of vapours 
over the forest-clad ranges during the greater 
part of the year, and the haziness of the dry 
atmosphere of the plEuns in the winter months. 
At the end of the rains, when the south-east 
monsoon has ceased to blow with constancy, 
views are obtained, sometimes from a distance 
of nearly 200 miles. The angle subtended by 
the giant peaks is so low (not a degree), that 
they appear like white specks very low on the 
horizon, tipping the bl^k lower and outer 
wooded ranges, which always rest on a belt of 
haze, and from the density, probably, of the 
lower strata of atmosphere, are never seen to 
rest on the visible boriaon. The remarkable 
lowness on the horuon of the whole stupendous 
885 
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man ia alwaTt a dio^jpointiiig' ftainre to tbe 
new oomer, who expe^ to aee daazhng peaks 
towering in the air. Approaching nearer, the 
800 ^ mountains sink behind the wooded ones 
long before the latter have assumed gigantic 
proportions, and when they increase in siae, 
they appear a sombre, lurid grey-green mass of 
vegetation, with no brightness or variation of 
colour. There ia no break in this foreat caused 
by rock, precipice, or cultivation ; some spurs 
project nearer, and some valleys appear to 
retire further into tbe heart of tbe first great 
chain that shuts out all the country beyond. 
No pines whatever are seen on the outer range 
of Sikkim, both soil and climate being far too 
damp in the rainy season ; nor are the colours 
of the foliage so varied and bright as tbe more 
perennially humid forests of tropical shores, 
from the want of any abnddance of such palms 
as caryota, tall arecse, and of artocarpi, or of 
orange-groves.” Beyond this, extensive tracts 
of the l^mslayas remain unexplored, though it 
b known that a considerable portion of the 
Bootan territoiy, extending to long. 95% pre- 
sents a succession of lofty and rugged moun- 
tains, frequently rising to an altitude of 20,000 
feet above the level of the sea, and covered 
with snow throughout the year. 

Thus it will be seen that the great Himalaya 
range, from its north-western extremity, where 
its continuity with the Hindoo-Koosh is broken 
b^ the Indus, takes a south-easterly direction, 
giving rise in its course to tbe Jhelum, Che- 
naub, Ravee, and Beas rivers, after which it b 
enetrated by the Sutlej, previous to its de- 
ouch into tbe plains near Eoopur. Further 
east, it continues its original direction, throw- 
ing off in its progress the feeders of tbe Ganges, 
and also of the Brahsimpootra subsequently 
to its confluence with the Sanpoo or Dihong, 
The entire chain may be said to Iiave an average 
breadth of 150 miles ; its length is comput^ 
at about 1,500. “ The noblest scenery in 

India,” says Eipbinstone, “is under the Hima- 
laya, where the ridges are broken into every 
form of the picturesque, with abrupt rocks, and 
slopes eovered with gigantic pines and other 
trees, oq the same vast scale, mixed with the 
most beautiful of our flowering shrubs, and the 
best of our fruits in a state of nature. Over 
the whole towers the majestic chain of tbe 
Himalayas, covered with eternal snow, a sight 
which the soberest traveller has never described 
without kindling into enthusiasm, and which, 
if once seen, leaves an impression that can 
never be equidled or effaced.” 

HIMMUTGUNGE, in the Britbh district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Jubbnl pore, and four 
miles S. of the former. It b situate on the 
left bank of the Jumna, at the Gawghat ferry, 
and has a small space suited for encamping. 
Lat 25° 26', long. 81° 55 \ 

HIM UTGARH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or poBsesslouB of Soindia, a small town 10 miles 


S,W. of the fort of Gwalior. It b eiloate at 
the north extremity of a narrow pass, extend- 
ing from north to aouth, through a range of 
rocky sandstone hills, to the town of Puniar, 
Close to it was fought, on 29th December, 

1843, an engagement, styled the battle of 
Puniar, between the British detachment led 
from Bnndelound by General Grey and the 
Mahrattas. The Britbh lost thlrty-Bix men 
killed, and 180 wounded ; the Mahrattas lost 
all their artillery, amounting to twenty-four 
pieces, all their ammunition, some treasure, 
and a great number of men. Lat. 26° 6', long. 
78° 3'. 

HINDI A, or HANDIYA, in the territory^ 
of Gwalior, or possessions of ^India’s family, a 
town on the route from Baitool to Mow, 90 
miles N.W. of former, 96 S.E. of latter. It ia 
situate on the left or south bank of the Ner- 
bndda, here a great river, 1,000 yards wide. 
It is of considerable size, and has a large bazar, 
and a fort commanding several ghats or passes 
over the river. This place was, in 1820, occu- 
pied by a British force, and by the treaty of 

1844, was, with its pergiinnah, and that of 
Hurda, yielding together an annual revenue of 
140,000 rupees, pUmed under British manage- 
ment, the revenue being appropriated to the 
maintenance of the augmented Gwalior con- 
tingent. Distant S. from Gwalior fort 280 
miles, S.E. from Oojein 90. Lat. 22° 26', 
long. 76° 59'. 

HINDOLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Boondee, three miles from tbe left bank of 
tbe Nej Nuddee, and 13 miles N.W. from 
Boondee. Lat. 26° 36', long. 76° 84'. 

HINDON, a river of Hindustan, rises at the 
south-west base of the Sewolik range, in lat. 
30° 16', long. 77° 53'. Its course is southerly, 
and divided from that of the Jumna by a 
slight elevation of the surface, along which the 
Doab Canal extends. In the rainy season it 
communicates by cross channels and branches 
with various torrents, which then traverse the 
country. After a course generally southerly 
of about 160 miles, it falb into tbe Jumna on 
the left side, in lat, 28° 27', long. 77° 80'. It 
is oi-ossed by the route from Dehra to Saharun- 
poor, in lat. 29° 58', long. 77° 43', and is there 
fordable during the diy season. It is also 
crossed by the route from Kumoul to Mozuffer- 
nuggiir, in lat. 29° 22', long. 77° 88', and ia 
there fordable, except when swollen during the 
rains ; by the route from Kumoul to Meerut, 
in lat, 29° 12', long. 77°. 34', and is there ford- 
able, with a depth of from two to two and a 
half feet ; and by the route from Meerut to 
Sahamnpoor, in lat. 29° 68', long. 77° 40', and 
is there crossed by a bridge and long causeway. 

HINDOOR, or NALAGURH,— A hill 
state at the south-western declivity of the 
Himalaya Mountains. It is bounded on tbe 
north by Kuhloor ; on the east by Bha^l and 
Muhlog ; on the south and west by Sirhind. 
It contains an area of 233 square miles, tbe 
centre being in lat. 31° 7', long. 76° fiff. It is 
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tr&versed thron^^Hotit its whole extent by s 
steep range of hills, whiob, rising over the left 
bank of the Sntlej, oontinaes in a south- 
easterly direction until joining the Sub-Hima- 
. Ia3ra near Subathoo. Parts of this ridge attain 
a considerable height ; Chumbagarn being 
4,400, and Bamgarh 4,054 feet above the sea. 
The drainage is either by the rivers Gumbur 
and Gunrora, which flow in a north-westerly 
direction to the Sutlej, or by the Sarsa, which, 
rising in the Pinjor Boon, takes also a north- 
westerly direction, and falls into the Sutlej near 
Xanoli, after a course of about thirty miles. 
Moorcroft speaks of part of the countiy thus 
traversed in favourable terms : — “ The valley I 
of the Ganirora is populous and well cultivated. 
Along the courses of the different small streams ! 
by which it is intersected are rows of pear- 1 
trees, which, at the time we passed them, were 
in full blossom. Villages occurred repeatedly 
on either side of the road.” The Sursa receives 
several small streams from the north and north- 
east : of these the most worth notice are the 
Bnladh and the lluta. The L/ohund and the 
Kalakuiid, two email rivers, flow down the 
mountain-tract sloping to the north-west, and 
fall into the Sutlej. The low grounds on the 
banks of the Sursa and Sutlej are alluvial, 
fertile, and, being little more than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, have a climate and produce ro- 
sembliug those of intertropical regions. The 
crops are generally maize, rice, wheat, barley, 
various kinds of millet, cotton, opium, ginger, 
turmeric, hemp, tobacco, oil-seeds, and escu- 
lent vegetables. The fruits are pomegranates, 
peaches, apricots, plums, apples, pears, walnuts, 
raspberries, strawberries, and melons. The 
pnlp of the pomegranates is eaten ; the husks 
are dried, and exported for the purposes of 
dyeing and tanning. The acacia, Indian fig, 
pme, elm, willow, gentian, geranium, rose, 
and other shrubs familiar in Europe, adorn the 
bills. The country is altogether picturesque, 
beautiful, fertile, well watered, and highly cul- 
tivated. The only places of importance are 
Nalagarb, Bamgarh, and Flaasi or Falasi. 
Nalagarh is at present the residence of the 
rajah, in place of PJasai, at which he formerly 
dwelt. The population of the raj is estimated 
by Moorcroft at 20,000. It is represented to 
contain 136 villages, and to yield an annual 
revenue of 10,000i. ; but according to official 
report of a recent date (1848), the revenue 
does not exceed 8,000i!. The thakooree of 
Burrowlee, with the exception of a small part, 
was conferred on the rajah of Hindoor, in 
November, 1815, in lieu of the fort of Malown, 
with six villages, retained as a post for British 
troops. The rajah bolds under the East-India 
Company, from whom -he received his raj on 
the expulsion of the Goorkhas in 1816 ; and in 
troublous times his conduct has been charac- 
terized by his devotion to British interests. 

HINDOSTAN.— See India. 

HINDOXJL, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a village on 


the route from the oantonment of Meerut to 
that of Muttra, and 17 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 27“ 42', long. 77“ 49'. 

HINDOWN, in the Bajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Mow, 
71 miles S.W. of former, 344 N.E. of latter. 
It was formerly a large city, with several exten- 
sive buildings, but suffered so much from the 
devastations of the Mahrattas, that it is much 
decayed, though still populous. The rampart 
which once surrounded it is now quite in ruiua, 
but it has a good bazar. Lat 26° 41', long. 
77“ Iff. 

HINGLAJGABH, orHTNGLAISGARH. 
in Malwa, a bill fort in the possession of Hot 
kar’s family, long deemed impregnable by the 
natives. It is surrounded by a deep ravine 200 
feet deep, 250 wide, and with perpendicular 
sides, from the edge of which the walls rise, 
and is accessible only by three causeways, made 
to form communications across the chasm, with 
three gates respectively. It was, however, 
stormed July 3rd, 1804, by a British detach- 
ment sent by Colonel Monson, stationed at 
Sunara, ten miles farther east. 'The detach- 
ment, commanded by Major Sinclair, consisted 
of a battalion of a native regiment, with six 
six-pounders and a party of irregular horse. 
After battering for an hour, the British esca- 
laded the walls, and took the place with little 
loss, not a British officer being either killed 
or wounded. It was subsequently restored to 
Holkar, apparently in conformity to the decla- 
ratory article annexed to the treaty of Baj- 
purgliat, 1806. Distant from Indor, N., 130 
miles; from Oojoin, N., 100. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 76° 50'. 

HINGMEE.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, on the right hank of 
the Payne Gunga river, and 168 miles N. by W, 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 43', long. 77° 67'. 

HINGNAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 12 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, 
and 96 miles E. by S. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 
21° 2', long. 79“ 2'. 

HINGOLEE, in Hydrabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the route from the city 
of Hydrabad to Akola, 185 miles N.W. of 
former, 72 S. of latter. It is one of the sta- 
tions of the force denominated the Nizam’s con- 
tingent, but actually a British force, officered 
by British, and under the direction and con- 
trol of the British government. Distance from 
Madras, N. W., 500 miles ; Bangaloor, N ,, 465 ; 
Secunderabad, N.W., 190 ; Bombay, E,, 290 j 
Kampti, 8.W., 167. Lat. 19° 42', long. 77“ 11'. 

HINGONA, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
village on the route from Agra to the fort of 
Gwalior, 47 miles S. of former, 23 N.W, of 
latter, it is situate on the left bank of the 
small river Kohari, and has a bazar. Here, in 
the end of December, 1848, the British army 
under Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in -chief, 
accompanied by Lord Ellenboroagh, remained 
encamped some days during the abortive nego- 
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tutioD previous to the battle of Maharajpoor 
aad Cbonda. Lat. 26° 84', long. 77° 67'. 

HINGUNGHAT, in the territorj of Nag- 
pore, a town on the river Wunna, a tributary 
of the Worda. It is a place of considerable 
trade, and is interesting to the geologist, from 
containing numerous specimens of organised 
substances in Hie Vulcauian formation, general 
in this part of India, They are principally 
portions of fossilized palm-trees. Du^g the 
Mabratta war in 1818, it was occupied by a 
British force, to cut off the communication ot 
the flying Feishwa from the city of Nagpore. 
Distance from Nagpore, 8., 45 miles. Lat. 
20“ 84', long. 78“ 63’. 

HINWA, a river of Nepal, rising in lat. 
27“ 20', long 88“ 4', on the western slope of a 
spur of the Himalayas which connects the main 
or Snowy range with that known as the Sub- 
Himalaya, and, flowing through the district of 
Chyanpoor, in a westerly direction, for forty -five 
miles, falls into the Tambur on the left side, in 
lat. 27“ 9', long. 87“ 24'. 

HINWA, or EINWAH, in the district of 
Aldemau, territory of Oude, a village two miles 
from the right bank of the river Ghaghra, 28 
miles S.E. of Fyzabad, 100 E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates its population at 600, all 
Hindoos, Lat. 28° 37', long. 82“ 25'. 

HINWA. — A river of Nepal, rising in lat. 
27“ 20', long. 88“ S', on the western face of an 
extensive spur of the Himalaya^ separating 
Sikbim from Nepal. It flows in a direction 
westerly for fifty miles, to its junction with the 
Tambur, in lat. 27“ 8', long. 87° 27'. 

HIRDOEE, in Bundelcund, a town in the 
British district of Jaloun, on the route by 
Koonch from Gwalior to Calpee, 32 miles \V. 
of the latter. It bas a bazar, and is well sup- 
plied with water, Lat. 26“ 69', long. 79“ 20'. 

HIRNEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 81 miles E, 
by N. of DinaiTOor. Lat. 25“ 47', long. 86“ 24', 

HISSAMFOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, five miles from the left bank of the 
Gogra river, and 48 miles N.E. by E. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 13', long. 81“ 39'. 

HISSAR, in the British district of Hur- 
reeanah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Bhutneer. It is situate on the branch made 
by Feroz Shah from the Delhi Canal to supply 
water for irrigation, as well as for the use of 
the numerous host of followers brought by him 
into this arid tract, which was his &vourite 
hunting-ground, the neighbouring wastes har- 
bouring lions and tigers, besides other wild 
beasts less formidable. TTiis watercourse ap- 
pears to have been partly made by excavation, 
partly by clearing the channel of the Chitang, 
or one of its branches. In 1825 it was, by 
Older of the British government, cleared out 
as &r as Darbah, twenty-five miles north-west 
of Hissar, to which last place it is navigable for 
timber-rafts. PreviouHy to tbia renovation. 


the town and its vicinity suffered much firout 
want of water, being supplied merely firom 
tanks or from wells, of which last it bad 806 
in the time of George Thomas, There is a well- 
supplied bazar, and formerly the East-India 
Company had here a stud, to furnish a supply 
of horses for the army ; but in 1 844 the establish- 
ment ceased. The place was likewise selected 
as the site of a farm for rearing cattle for the 
ordnance department ; but this establishment 
also has been recently abolished. In the time 
of Akbar, Hissar had two forts, one of stone, 
the other of brick. The circar, of which it was 
the principal place, was rated to furnish 6,876 
cavalry, 66,700 in&ntry, and an annual revenue 
of 18,76,022 rupees. The road to the east is 
good ; to the west it is lu many places good, 
but occasionally heavy. Distant N.W. from 
Delhi 104 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta 991 
miles. Lat. 29° 8', long. 76“ 60'. 

HISSULOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
126 miles N. by E. of Mangalore. Lat. 14“ 42', 
long. 74“ 69'. 

HOBIGTJNJE, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles S. by W. of Dacca. Lat. 23“ 11', 
long. 90“ IT. 

HOBRA, in the British district of Baraset, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town lying on the route 
from Calcutta to Dacca. It has a small bazar. 
The road in this part of the route is in general 
good, though in some places not free from 
swampB, the country being low and marshy. 
Distance from Calcutta, N.E., 28 miles ; from 
Dacca, S.W., 158. Lat. 22“ 62', long, 88° 41'. 

HOCHO, or HOPCHO, in Bussahir, a stream 
of Koonawur, rises near the north-eastern fron- 
tier, in lat. 31“ 38', long. 78“ 48', on the western 
declivity of the Gantung Pass, from the melted 
snows of which it is supplied. Even near the 
source, it in some places spreads to a width of 
100 yards, and in one part to 200, in another 
to 300 ; hut is so shallow as scarcely to cover 
the pebbles in its bed. In other places it is 
arched over with snow, or buried under the 
ruins of cliffs, from which it again bursts out 
and expands over the plain. The fall, which in 
the upper part of its course is very gentle, lower 
down is very rapid, as from its source to the 
confluence with the Sutluj, a distance of less 
than twelve miles, in a westerly direction, it 
descends 10,000 feet, and is in general one 
broken sheet of foam. The mountains bounding 
its coxirse on each side are precipitous, lofty, 
and covered with perpetual snow, avalanches 
of which frequently descend, and, damming 
the stream, form deep lakes, over the icy em- 
bankments of which tjie river is precipitated 
with a loud noise. 

HODUL, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 60 miles 
S. of the former. Though now a small decayed 
town, containing a population of only 6,840 
persons, the ruins observable prove it to ^ve 
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been once extensive and important. It has a 
bazar, and there is a large and very fine tank, 
with water between twenty and thirty feet 
deep, and accessible by means of a range of 
stone steps extending all round it The road 
in this part of the route is good. Lat 27° 58', 
long. 77“ 26'. 

HOJEENO, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut* 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Hohtuk to Namol, and six miles 
N. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 8', long. 76’ 12'. 

HOKYE. — A town in the British district of 
Northern Cachar, lieut, -gov. of Bengal, 110 
miles S.E. of Gowbatty. Lat. 25'" 6', long. 
92" 57'. 

HOLCAR’S DOMINIONS.-See Iitoobb. 

HOLLA HONOOB, in the territory of 
Mysore, a town situate on the right bank of 
the river Bhadra, which, a few miles below, 
uniting with the TSinga, forms the Tnngabhadm 
or Tumbudra. The Bhadra is 250 yards wide, 
yet fordable except during the monsoon rains. 

fort is described, in 1790, as “ larw, of a 
square form, with towers at the angles, and 
two in each face, between the angular ones 
the town as “ extensive, tolerably well built, 
and inclosed by a bad wall and ditch.” The 
fort, in 1791, yielded to a British detach- 
ment, acting in junction with the Mahrattas 
against Tippoo Sultan. Distance Seringa- 
patain, N.W,, 127 miles. Lat. 13“ 58', long. 
75“ 44'. 

HOLLAL. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 1 50 miles 
N.N.E, of Mangalore. Lat. 14" 51', long. 
75" 47'. 

HOLLALGOONDY. — A town in the Bri- 
titib district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
27 miles N.N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 16“ 30', 
long, 77“ 9'. 

HOLLALK AIRA. — A town in the Mysore, 
116 miles N. by W. from Seringapatam, and 
122 miles N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 14“ 3', 
long. 76“ 14'. 

HONAHWAR, in the British district of 
North Canara, presidency of Madras, a seaport 
and town, the principal place of a talook or 
subdivision of the same name. It is situate on 
the north side of an extensive estuary, or rather 
inlet of the sea, forming an expanse of salt- 
water, which at its south-eastern extremity 
receives the Gairsoppa or Shemvutty, a con- 
siderable river flowing from the Western Ghats, 
farther eastward. 

Of this place there is but little notice before 
1669, when it was a rich and beautiful city, 
with a fort, belonging to the queen of Gair- 
Boppa, a city now in ruins, about fifteen miles 
farther east, on the river Sheravutty, and was 
plundered and burned by the Portuguese, who 
shortly after fortified and garrisoned it. On 
the decay of the Portuguese power in India, 
it was acquired by the sovereigns of Bednore, 
on the conquest of which place by Hyder Ali, 
this town also submitted to him. It 1783 it 


was taken by assanlt by a British force, de- 
spatched ftnm Bombay under the oommand of 
General Matthews; and, in 1784, obstinately 
and successfully defended by Oi^tain Torriano, 
against Tippoo Sultan ; to whom, however. In 
the same year, it was oeded by the treaty of 
Mangalore. On the overthrow of that prince 
in 1798, it again came into the possesmon of 
the East- India Company. Distance direot from 
Bombay, S.E., 340 miles ; from Man^ore, 
N.W., 110 ; from Seringapatam, N.W., 200 ; 
from Madras, N.W., 410, Lat. 14“ 17', long. 
74“ 80'. 

HONHULLY. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the right bank of the Tongabudra river, and 
144 miles N.W. by N. fimm Seringapatam. 
Lat. 14“ 16', long. 76“ 43'. 

HONWAR.- A town in the British district 
of Bel^um, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles 
W. of Beejapore. Lat. 16“ 49^, long. 76“ SO'. 

HOOBLEE, in the British coUectorate of 
Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
about 12 miles S.E. of the town of Dharwar, 
Though ill-built, it is a thriving place, and has 
some considerable trade, being one of the prin- 
cipal cotton marts of the Southern Mahratta 
country. In this respect its importance will 
probably increase, from the improved means 
of communication with the coast. A cart-road 
from Dharwar to Hooblee was completed some 
years ago. In 1847 a further continuation of 
this ro^ was authorized to Wuddeguttee, on 
the Canara frontier, there to meet the road 
constructed by the Madras government for 
facilitating the inland trade between Dharwar 
and the port of Coompta. 

Hooblee was formerly the seat of an English 
factory, which, in 1673, was, with the rest of the 
town, plundered by Sevajee, theMabrattaleader, 
totbe amount of 7,894 pagodas. Moazzim, son 
of A.urungzebe, sent by his father into this 
country at the head of an army, took Hooblee. 
During the decline of the kin^om of Delhi, 
the town fell into the hands of the Mahrattas, 
and on the overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, 

: was, with the rest of that prince’s dominions, 

I taken possession of by the government of the 
I East-India Company. Its population is esti- 
' mated at 15,000. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 
290 miles ; from Poona, S.E., 230 miles. Lat. 
15“ 20', long. 75“ 13'. 

HOODESARA.— A town in the British 
district of Camroop, province of Assam, 47 
miles N.W. of Gowbatty. Lat. 26“ 84', long, 
91“ 10'. 

HOOGHLY.— A British district subject to 
the lieut. -gov. of Bengal, and named after its 
principal place. It is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Burdwan ; on the 
east by the river Hoogbly, separating it from 
the British districts of Nuddea, Baxaset, and 
the Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; on the south by 
the river Roopnarain, separating it from the 
British districts of Midnapore and Hidjelw ; 
and on the west by the British districts Mid- 
napore and Burdwan. It lies between lat. 
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22“ 13'— 28“ 13', long. 87" 84'— 88“ 80'; is; 
seventy-two miles in length from north to 
south, and fifty-two in breadth. The area, 
according to omcial return, is 2,089 square 
miles. In its general aspect, the district is 
low and level in the eastern part, but more 
hilly in the western and north-western, where 
it runs towards the high lands of Burdwan. 
The principal rivers which traverse or skirt 
the district are the Hooghly, the Pamoodah, 
and the Dalkissore. 

The periodical rains set in at the end of 
June, and last nntil the end of September or 
the early part of October. During this period 
the country is very unhealthy, fevers and a^es 
being especially rife. The cool season lasts 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
January, and in the nights ice is sometimes 
formed to such an extent, that masses may, 
with due precautions, be preserved to be us^ 
during the hot season. February is cool and 
very pleasant, and is hailed with as high feel- 
ings of gratification by the natives, as the 
finest part of spring is welcomed in Europe. 
The soil in the south, in some places, is much 
impregnated with common culinary salt, which 
was formerly extracted on account of govern- 
ment. Along the courses of the rivers, and 
generally in the low grounds, it is very fertile, 
and as irrigation is easily practised, it produces 
abundant crops. Besides rice, the principal 
objects of cultivation are the sugarcane, indigo, 
the mulberry-tree (for the sake of its leaves to 
feed silkworms), cotton, tobacco, mustard and 
other oil-seeds, ginger, hemp, potatoes, cucur- 
bitaceoua plants of various kinds, peas, onions, 
cabbages, and various other esculent vegetables. 
The principal exports are raw silk, indigo, and 
sugar. A large quantity of plantains is also 
sent to the Calcutta market, and distillation of 
rum is greatly increasing, in consequence of 
the brisk demand for it in the British market. 
Spirits are distilled in considerable quantities 
from the sap of the date-palm, and palmyra or 
toddy-palm. Large quantities of bamboos find 
a ready sale in the Calcutta market. Hemp 
is made into ropes, sacking, and coarse canvas. 
Formerly there was a considerable manufacture 
of cotton cloths, but the greater cheapness of 
the fabrics brought from Great Britain has 
nearly put an end to that branch of industry 
in this district; as well as in other parts of 
India. The population is given under the 
article Bengal. 

The French settlement of Chandemagore is 
situate within the limits of this district, as are 
also Cbinsura and Serampore, noiv British 
possessions, but originally oelonging, the one 
to the Dutch, and the other to the Danes. 
Hooghly, the principal place, Ampata or 
Omptah, Boenchie, Jeiumabad, Sbahbazar, 
Ghotal, Keerpoy, and the places just men- 
tioned as now or lately held by foreign powei^ 
are described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical aiTangement. The principal 
routes are, — 1. From south-east to north-west^ 
from Calcutta through the town of Hooghly to 


Burdwan; 2. from south-east to nortii-west^ 
from Calcutta through Jehanabad to Banooora ; 
8. from north to south, along the right side 
of the river Hooghly ; 4. from north-east to 
south-west, from Burdwan to Midnapore ; 
5 . from east to west, from Calcutta to Midna- 
ore. The tract comprised within the present 
istrict of Hooghly appears, according to the 
remotest historical records, to have formed 
part of a considerable realm, called Tamara- 
lipta, from its capital of that name, identical 
with the modem Tundook. It is reputed to 
have maintained, or aspired to maintain, exten- 
sive foreign relations, and it is said, that in the 
year lOOl, the king despatched an ambassador 
to the monarch of China. At the lime of the 
invasion of Bengal by the Mussulmans, at the 
commencement of the thirteenth century, the 
tract was comprised within the dominions of a 
rajah residing at Nuddea, on the Bbagirathi, 
north of the present district of Hooghly. This 
feeble chief, without an attempt at resistance, 
deserted bis dominions, which were seized by 
Bukhtyar Khulijy, the Mussulman general 
and subsequently incorporated with the state 
which he founded, and styled the kingdom of 
Bengal. It was probably united to the king- 
dom of Delhi by the renowned Sher Shah, 
when, in 1542, he took the city of Gour, and 
overthrew the kingdom of Bengal. Wrested 
from Delhi during the troubles ensuing on the 
death of Sher Shah, it was reunited to it in 
1576, by Khan Jehan, an oflhcer of Akbar. 
At the commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, it became part of the virtually indepen- 
dent state which, under tha denomination of 
the Boobah of Bengal, was founded by Murshid 
Kuli Khan, during the weakness and distrac- 
tiops of the kingdom of Delhi, ensuing on the 
death of Aurungzebe. The right of the East- 
India Company to this tract originated in the 
treaty concluded with Meer Cossim in 1760, 
and was confirmed in 1765, by the emperor 
Shah Allum. 

HOOGHLY. — The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, a town on 
the line of railroad, now under construction 
from Calcutta to Benares. It is situate on the 
right bank of the great offset of the Ganges, 
from it denominated the Hooghly. The river 
in this part is much contracted in breadth. 
The civU establishment of the district located 
here is accommodated in several buildings, of 
striking appearance, in the Grecian style of 
architecture, but of frail beauty, being merely 
overlaid with chunam or stucco. The church, 
built by the Jesuits, according to the inscribed 
date, 1699, is a large fine structure, of such 
durable materials as. to appear to have been 
but recently erected. Here is a college, 
erected in 1836, iqwn a site granted for the 
purpose by the government, and supported by 
founds derived from the estate of Haji Muham- 
mad Mobsin. Instruction is given both in 
English and Oriental literature. Connected 
with this instltatioQ are several branch schools. 
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The oivil establishment, of ivhich Hoogblv is 
the chief station, comprises the following Eu- 
ropean officers : — A dvil and sessions ju^e, a 
collector, a magistrate, a joint magistrate, and 
deputy collector ; two assistants to the above, 
an cwsistant-surgeon, a superintendent of ab- 
karree, an assistant to that officer. Besides 
these, there is a considerable number of native 
functionaries, of various grades and denomi- 
nations. This town is conjectured to have 
been founded by the Portuguese in 1537. In 
1682, it was, after an o^tinate defence of 
three months, stormed by the troops of Sbah- 
jeban, 1,000 Portuguese being slaughtered, 
and 4,400 taken prisoners. Sixty-four large 
vessels, and 254 of smaller dimensions, were 
burned, three only escaping to Goa, The 
place, thus possessed by the Moguls, became 
the royal port of Bengd. In 1676, the Eng- 
lish established a factory here, and about the 
same time Tavernier mentions a similar esta- 
blishment belonging to the Dutch. In 1681, 
the English factory was fortified, and provided 
with a small guard, consisting of twenty Euro- 
pCAQS, which was the first military establish- 
ment of the Company in Beng^. Subse- 
quently wrested from the Company by Sooraj- 
oo-dowlah, it was, in 1757, retaken by Clive, 
and has from that time been retained. The 
population of the town is estimated at about 
12,000. Distance N. from Calcutta 27 miles ; 
from Benares, S.E., 394. Liat. 22° 54', long. 
88“ 22'. 

HOOGHLY. — A large river of Bengal, 
formed by the junction of two great branches 
of the Ganges, the BUagruttee and the Jel- 
linghee, the confluence of which is in lat. 
23“ 25', long. 88“ 22', and 125 miles from the 
sea, reckon^ by the windings of the stream to 
Diamond Point, or, if the estuary be included 
as far as Saugor Eoads, 1 60 miles. Its mean 
breadth above Calcutta is three-quarters of a 
mile, and it was formerly navigable for ships 
of the line as high as Chandomagore, 115 miles 
from Saugor Roads, and seventeen above Cal- 
cutta. There is indeed a rumour, pretty gene- 
rally credited, that the river is gradually silt- 
ing up, and at some future time cease to 
aftbrd adequate accommodation to the trade of 
the capital of British India. This would be a 
fearful blow to the prosperity of the City of 
Palaces,” unless a suitable remedy should be 
provided. Towards this end, it has been sug- 
gested that either a ship canal or a railway 
might be constructed from Calcutta to the 
Mutwal, a river some distance to the eastward, 
not unfitted to become the successor of the 
Hooghly, should it be necessary to abandon 
that channel ; and thus the oommeroe of the 
maritime emporium of Bengal be retained. 
However, “ the draught of water for ships 
departing from Calcutta to proceed down the 
river, is usually limited to seventeen feet, but 
the pilots wiU, for a gratuity presented to 
them, sometimes take charge of vessels draw- 
ing seventeen and a half or eighteen teot ; and 


if . a powerful eteam-tng be employed, they 
may be taken from Calcutta drawing nineteen 
or even twenty feet, when the tides and wea* 
ther are fevourable." When the river is not 
afieoted by the annual periodical inundation^ 
which take place at the close of summer, the 
water is slightly salt at Calcutta, but in Sep- 
tember the freshes are at their height ; there 
is then no visible tide off Calcutta, the ships ^ 
not swing up, and the river-water is perfectly 
sweet, far l^yond Saugor, in the open sea.^* 
The following general summary of the varia- 
tions of the tides of the Hooghly is given by 
the writer just quoted; — “From the point of 
lowest low water in the dry season, to that of 
I the highest high water in the freshes, is twenty 
feet ten inches. The greatest mean rise of 
I tide from low to high water-mark takes place 
I in March, April, and May, and is fifteen feet 
ten inches. The greatest mean rise of tide 
from low to high water-mark in the freshes is 
ten feet. The smallest mean rise of tide takes 
place in the freshes, and is at neap tides only 
three feet six inches. The smallest mean rise 
of the tide in the diy season, neap tides, is 
four feet. From the lowest fidi of the river to 
high-water mark, neap tides, in February, is 
eight feet. From the lowest fall of the river 
to low water in the freshes, neap tides, is 
twelve feet. The river is at ite lowest in the 
beginning of March. The river is swollen by 
the freshes in July, August, and September, 
and part of October. The freshes take off 
about the middle of Septem1)er, and are gene- 
rally oirt of the river by the end of October. 
At the beginning of November, although the 
freshes are out of tlie river, it is upwards of 
three feet higher at low water than m March. 
The river is in the most quiescent state during 
the months oi November, December, January, 
and February. During these months, the 
night tides are higher and more rapid than the 
day tides ; and there are, on some occasions, 
bores at night. The strongest flood tides, and 
the greatest mean rise of the tides, are in 
March, April, May, and June. The day tides 
in these months are higher than the night 
tides. The strongest freshes are in September. 
In July, the strength of the flood tides is coun- 
teracted by the freshes, and this, therefore, is 
a moderate month as regards tides. The bores 
also are moderated, as a consequence. In 
August, the flood tides are overcome by the 
fireahes, and the bores are moderate : should 
there be a high parallax of the moon, however* 
the great height of the sea in this month will 
cause a considerable bore.” Though not a 
mile wide at Calcutta, the river does not at all 
times afford perfect security to ships, as there 
have been instances of their being blown ashore 
there in violent storms. The river has little 
increase of breadth until after it has received 
the waters of the Dammoodah and Ilupnarain, 
and paa^d Diamond Point, fifty miles from 
Calcutta, Below that point, it rapidly ex- 
pands, and at Saugor Roads, where the estuary 
terminates in the open sea, is is about fiftieen 
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iniles wide. The tides, tinder outmmstanqeB 
calculated to favour their action, are violent 
and rapid, running sometimes at the rate of 
seven miles an hour near Calcutta ; and in the 
south-west monsoon, when a great current is 
driven into the river from the Bay of Bengal, 
the extraordinary phenomenon denominated 
the Bore, which sometimes rises on the sands 
oontiguons to the banks in waves twelve or 
fifteen feet perpendicular, rushes on at the 
rate of twenty iniles an hour, carrying every 
floating body along with it. The Hooghly, 
though the only cliannel of the Ganges fre- 
quented by large ships, is at its mouth much 
encumbered by shoals, amidst which ships can 
be steered safely only by much skill and atten- 
tion. Of the channels between those shoals, 
the principal are — 1. The Inside Channel, 
farthest west, stretching from Balasor close 
along the shore inside, or to the north-west- 
ward of all the shoals, with depths generally of 
from two to three fathoms at low water. This 
is used only by the small coasting vessels na- 
vigated by the natives, 2. Fairway, or the 
■Western Channel, suitable only for ships draw- 
ing not more than fourteen or fifteen leet of 
water. 3. Middle Channel, which is narrow, 
has not more than three fathoms of water, and 
is little used. 4, Sagar Channel, or Eastern 
Channel : this is represented as at present the 
channel in general use by ships entering or 
departing from the Hooghly. 6. Thonihill 
Channel, which has two fathoms and three- 
quarters at low tide, but commonly three, 
three and a quarter, or three and a half. 
6. The Old Channel, having from three to four 
fathoms at low water. 7. Lacaui Channel, or 
Channels Creek, called by the natives Bara- 
tuUa, separates Saugor Island and Clive’s 
Island from the low laud of the Sunderbunds. 
It has a good depth of water, but is rendered 
somewhat intricate by sands projecting from 
the land. If these, however, were marked 
by buoys or beacons, the navigation would not 
be difficult. Several ships at different times 
have entered it by mistake, and passed in 
safety. 

The Hooghly is considered by the Brahrain- 
iste as the re^ and much -venerated Ganges, 
having its source atGrangoutri ; and the Podda, 
which takes its course farther east, though 
having a much larger volume of water, is re- 
garded as a mere branch. The banks of the 
Hooghly are studded with numerous towns and 
villages, many of which possess an interest, 
“ from old aieBociations, or have been rendered 
memorable by historical recollections.” A pro- 
ject is under consideration, to connect the city 
of Calcutta with the suburb of Howrah, by 
means of a bridge thrown over the Hooghly, 
in the immediate vicinity of the terminus of 
the East- Indism Bail way. 

HOOKEO. — A pass over a lofty range of 
mountains on the north-eastern frontier of 
Koonawur, and bounding the table-land of 
Chinese Tartary westward, and which here has 


a surface of reddish gravel, swelling into gentle 
slopes, rock is calcareous, with oocasional 

quartzose veins, and abounds in shells. Here 
is a Chinese watch-tower, to exclude obnoxious 
Intruders on the Celestial empire. Elevation 
above the sea 16,786 feet. Lat. Sl° 36', 
long. 79°. 

HOOKEREE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 23 
miles N. by E. of Belgaum, Lat. 16“ 12', 
long. 74° 40'. 

HOOLEH, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 46 miles W, by S. of 
the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 69', long.^ 
70° 49'. 

HOOLIGEYRI. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 28 miles W. by S. 
from Moodgul, and 78 iniles E.N.E. from 
Dharwar. Lat. 16“ 67', long. 76“ 8'. 

HOOIilORDROOG, in the Mysore, a town, 
with the ruins of a fort, situate on a rock 
deemed impregnable except by blockade, and 
hence formerly regarded as a place of import- 
ance, In 1669 it was acquired by Dud Deo 
Raj, ruler of Mysore : it subsequently passed 
into the power of Hyder Ali, and in 1791 was 
surrendered to the British arm^y under Lord 
Cornwallis, by whom it was dismantled and 
relinquished. It was subsequently repaired 
and reoocupied by Tippoo Sultan, but was 
retaken by the British before the termination 
of the war. Distant from Seringapatam, N.E., 
48 miles. Lat, 12“ 60', long. 77° 6', 

HOOLOOGOREE NUGUR.— A town in 
the British district of Seebpoor, province of 
Assam, 30 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 
27° 16', long. 96“ 3'. 

HOOLSOOR. — A town in one qf the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 106 miles N.W. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18“, long. 77° 6'. 

HOOLY ONORE. — See Holla Honoob. 

HOOMNABAD.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 92 miles W.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 109 miles N. from 
Raiohoor. Lat. 17° 45', long. 77° 13'. 

HOONOOMANGUNGE, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Benares, and 
12 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 26', 
long. 82° 6'. 

HOONSOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 13 
miles S.W, from Seringapatam, and 114 miles 
E.S.E, from Mangalore. The place is noted 
for its manufactures of flannel, blankets, and 
buff accoutrements. Lat. 12° 16', long. 76° 28'. 

HOONUGOONDA . — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
106 miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 3', 
long. 76“ 9'. 

HOORHOOREE, in the British district of 
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Bareilly, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 19 miles N.W. of the 
former, Lat. 28® 30', long. 79“ 15'. 

HOOBINGOTTAH KlVER—One of the 
principal mouths by which the Ganges dis- 
charges its waters into the Bay of Ben^, in 
lat. 21“ 51', long. 90“. The entrance is spa- 
cious, being about three leagues wide, between 
the two great banks or shoals which form it, 
and the depth of water in the great channel is 
sufficient for the passage of large ships, 

HOOSAINPOOB. — ^A town situate on the 
right bank of the river Ganges, in the British 
district of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, conti^ous to the military station 
of Futtygurh. Distant three miles E. from 
Furruckabad. The population is stated to be 
11,698. Lat. 27“ 22', long. 79“ 42'. 

HCKISHUNGABAD. — See Hoshunoabad. 

HOOSSEIN BELA, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 
1 5 miles E. of the latter place. It is situate 
on the left bank of the Indus, here crossed by 
a much -frequented ferry, generally called the 
ferry of Azeezpoor, which place, however, is 
above a mile north-east. The Indus is here di- 
vided into two branches : the eastern, called the 
l)v/nd, is about 150 feet broad and twenty- four 
feet deep ; the western branch is very wide, 
between thirty and forty feet deep, and is sepa- 
rated from the eastern by an island a mile and 
a half in breadth. At a short distance higher 
up, there is a good ferry over the undivided 
stream of the l iver ; and that would be a pre- 
ferable place for the passage of any considerable 
number of persons, but the boatmen prefer 
the lower ferry, as nearer their village. This 
latter ferry is sometimes called Amil Got, from 
the village of Amil, on the western side. (Bee 
Amil Got.) Hoosseip Bela is in lat. 27“ 62', 
long. 69“. 

HOOSUNABAD. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 60 miles W.S.W, 
from Hyderabad, and 62 miles N. by E. from 
Baiohoor. Lat. 17° 8', long. 77° 42'. 

HOOTEECHENEE. — A town in the prin- 
cipality of Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab 
Singh, 55 miles S.W. by S. from Sirinagur, 
and 72 miles N.N.E. from Wazeerabad. Lat. 
83“ 20’, long. 74“ 40'. 

HOOVIN HUDDAGULLT.— A town in 
the British district of Bellary, presidencv of 
Madras, 165 miles N.N.E. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 16°, long, 76“ 69'. 

HOETEE. — A town in the British territory 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles 
N. by E. of Beejapoor. Let 17“ 6', long. 
76“ 61', 

HOSANG HAJOO.— A town of Eeatem 
India, in the British district of Caoher, 116 
miles S.E. of Gowhatty, Lat. 25“ 7', long. 
93“ 6'. 

HOSHIABFUB, in the Punjab, a small 


town near the southern base of the Himalaya 
Mountains, and on the route from Lahore to 
Nadaun. Lat 31“ 83*, long. 76“ 57'. 

HOSHUNGABAD, a district or subdivision 
of that portion of the British poa^estdons known 
as the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, and 
DOW placed under the jurisdiction of the lieute- 
nant-governor of the North-West Provinces. 
No regular survey baa been made, but its area 
is estimated at 1,^6 square miles. The total 
amount of the population, according to a reoent- 
I oenanSfis 242,641 ; but no distinctions of creed, 
caste, or ooonpation, were noticed. An attempt 
was made to supply this deficiency by conjec- 
tural means ; under which operation the people 
were thus distributed : — Hindoos, agrionltural, 
108,468; non-agricnltural, 122,685; Mahome- 
dans and others, not Hindoos, agricultural, 
654 ; non -agricultural, 10,834. These propor- 
tions derive plausibility from the results of a 
former census, which probably furnished the 
chief ground for their assumption, but the total 
only can be entirely relied on. This district 
is BO remarkable for ferfdity, as to be commonly 
styled the garden of Central India. It possesses 
also one of the elements of mineral wealth, in 
coal of excellent quality, and it is believed in 
abundant quantity. On a comparison with 
some of the coal imported from the northern 
part of Great Britain, that of Hoshungabad 
was found to merit a preference. The great 
distance of the beds from the coast is, however, 
at present a serious impediment to its being 
brought extensively into use. 

HOSHUNGABAD.— The principal place of 
the British district of the same name. It is 
situate on the left or south bank of the river 
Nerbudda, stated to be here 900 yards wide, 
and subject, during the periodical raans, to rise 
to such, an extent as to cause very considerable 
inundations. Here is a fort, of quadrangular 
ground-plan, and having high walls. The town 
is irregularly built, and the housek being much 
dispersed, the population is not dense. The 
river is not fordable opposite the town, the 
water at the shallowest part, even in the season 
when lowest, beingbetweenfiveand six feetdeep^ 
and flowing over an irregular rocky bottom. 
It is infested with alligators, both of the long- 
snouted and buU-monthed kinds. There are 
thirteen ghats or fords over the river, within 
twelve or fourteen miles of Hoshungabad, be- 
coming passable iu the beginning of winter, 
and continuing so until spring advances. That 
nearest the town was found, when the water 
was lowest, to be covered three feet deep. 
Bast of the town is a snmll cantonment ol 
British troops belonging to the Saugor divi- 
sion, and the town itself u the seat of apoHtioal 
agency subsidiary to that of Saugor. 

Hoshungabad was founded about the vear 
1433, by Hoehnng Shah, sovereign of Malwa, 
whose remains were deposited there, hut sub- 
sequently removed to Mandoo. lo 1662 it 
was, with the rest of Malwa, oonauerod by 

If bur . On the dismembennent of the empire 
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of Delhi, HoehmigAbad wu appropriated by 
the nawaab of Bhopal, from whom it waa taken 
by storm by the rajah of Nagpore or Berar, 
id 1736- It was, however, soon after retaken 
by the ruler of Bhopal, and again, in 1807, 
t^en b^ the rajah of Nagpore, by whom it was 
oe^, in 1818, to the British government. 
Distant S.W. from Sangor, by S^rmow, 114 
miles; 8. from Agra, by ^ugor, 888; S.W. 
from Allahabad 428 ; N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 924 ; £. from Mhow 144, Lat. 
22° 44', long, 77“ 44'. 

HOSKOTE, or OOSCOTTA, in tbe territory 
of Mysore, a town. It is a considerable place, 
and has a mud fort, which, in 1761, was be- 
sieged by Basalut Jung, of Hyderabad, who, 
after ineffectually attempting to reduce, re- 
ceived the snrrender of it mjm Hyder Ali, 
together with three lacs of rupees, in consider- 
ation of his investing that adventurer with the 
title and office of nawaub of Sera, a dignity and 
country which Basalut Jung had no claim 
either dejurt or de facto to dispose of. Distant 
from Bangalore, N.E., 16 miles. Lat. 18“ 5', 
long. 77“ 52'. 

HOSPETT, — A town in the British district 
of Bellaty, presidency of Madras, 36 miles 
W.N.W. of Bellary, Lat. 16“ 16', long. 76“ 29'. 

HOSSANPOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
on the right bank of one of tbe branches of 
tbe Cauveiy river, and 18 miles W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12“ 24', long. 76“ 29'. 

HOSS DROOG. — A town in the Mysore, 
100 miles N. by W. from Seringapatam, and 
117 miles N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 13“ 49', 
long. 76“ 20'. 

HOSSDURG, in the British district of South 
Canara, within the territory subject to the pre- 
sidency of Madras, a town on tbe route from 
dananore to Man^lore. It has a large fort, 
well built of laterite, which material abounds 
throughout the countiy. It is on a &ne rising 
groun^ and, viewed from afar, looks well 
Here is a temple, established by the rajah of 
Ikeri, who built the fort. Lat. 12° 18', long. 
76 “ 10 '. 

HOSUNPOOR, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunaing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 81 
miles S.E. of Nusseerabad. Lat. 24“ 23 , long. 
90“ 40'. 

HOSURU. — A fortified town, formerly 
within the territory of Mysore, now within the 
British dominions. Its pi^tion has often ren- 
dered it the object of obstinate oontentidh be- 
tween the powers of Mysore and the Carnatic. 
In 1654, it was taken by the nyah of Mysore ; 
in 1768, it fell into the bands of the British : 
after various vioissitudee, it return^ to the 
possesdon of Mysore, but was occupied by tbe 
British in 1791, on the advance of Lord Corn- 
wallis against ^ring^Mtam, Id the arrange* 
ments consequent on the wars with 
Sultan, H waa finally annexed to the British 
ponesaioDs, being included in North Aroot. 
Distanoe from S^ogapatam, E., 80 miles ; 


Bangalore, 8.E., 28 : Madras, W., 200. Lat. 
12“ 46', long. 78“ 

HOWBA, in tbe British district of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, forming part of the 
lower provinces of Bengal, a town on the right 
bank of tbe river Hooghly, opposite Calcutta, 
of which place, indeed, it may be considered a 
suburb, and with which it is about to be more 
closely connected by means of a bridge over 
the Hooghly. It is described by Heh«r as a 
considerable place, chiefly inhabited by ship- 
builders, but containing some pretty villas. 
'The Hooghly, nearly a mile wide, is covered 
with large ships and craft of all kinds. The 
town has been selected as the site for tbe ter- . 
minus of the railroad from Calcutta to the 
North-West Provinces. Lat. 22“ 86', long. 
88“ 23'. 

HUBB. — A river forming for a considerable 
distance the western frontier of Sinde, and 
dividing it from Beloochistan, It has been 
traced downwards from Hoja Jamote, on the 
northern boundaiy of Lus, in lat. 26“ 12', 
long. 66° 61', and is supposed to rise near that 
place. For about twenty-five miles in the 
upper part of its course, it flows south-easterly, 
and then turning due south, holds its way for 
about fifty miles in that direction. It then 
turns to the sonth-west, and, after a total 
length of 100 miles, falls into the Arabian Sea, 
on north side of Ct^ Monse, in lat. 24° 64', 
long. 66“ 48'. De la Hoste states, that for a 
distanoe of fourteen miles from the mouth, 
water waa in the end of summer found to the 
depth of eight inches, and that in some places 
deep pools exist, abounding in fish and alliga- 
tors. He adds, that the river is said never to 
fail in the driest Seasons. Masson, however, 
states, that it is only on extraordinary occa- 
sions that the water of the Hubb reaches the 
sea ; and in this he is supported by Hart, who 
crossed it about fifteen miles above tbe mouth, 
where the channel was lOOyardswide. Though, 
in consequence of heavy rains, there was then 
a large body of running water, he found hut a 
small stream on his return a short time after, 
and was informed it would soon cease to flow, 
and that water would then be found only in 
detached pools. The whole course is described 
as a succession of rocky or gravelly gorges in 
the rugged and barren Wbb Mountains. 

HtlBBEEGUJE. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 60 miles 
S.W. of Silhet. Lat. 24“ 19', long. 91“ 23'. 

HUBRA. — ^A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles E. 
of Dinajepoor. Lat. 26“ 81', long. 88“ 68'. 

HXTBSHEE.— See Jinjxeba. 

HD BUNN AGAR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vilb^ on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahidud to Futtehpoor, and 37 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat, 25“ 40', long. 81“ 26'. 

HUDEEALEE, in Gurwhal, a village on 
the left bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
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CrAngee is called in the upper part of Its oonne. 
Raper describes it as “a very pretty village, 
with flue cultivation." It is situate opposite 
the month of the Nsgur, a torrent which &JU 
into the Bhageerettee on the right side. Hu- 
deealee is in Tat. 30° 33', long. 78“ 24'. 

HUGRY. — A river rising in the Mysore, in 
lat. 18“ 28', long. 75“ 55', and, flowing first in a 
north-easterly, and subsequently in a northerly 
direction for 125 miles, it nasses into the Britisn 
collectorate of Bellary, through which, main- 
taining its northerly course, it flows for 100 
miles, to its junction with the Toongnbudra, on 
the right side, in lat. 16“ 44.', long. 76° 58'. 

HUJAMREE, in Sinde, is an offset of the 
Sata, or CTeat eastern channel of the Indus, 
and is called in the upper part of its course the 
Seeahn, The Hujamree mouth is wide, but 
rapidly narrows mhuid to about 500 yards : at 
Vtkkur, twenty miles from the sea, it is only 
about 170 yards wide ; and still higher up, 
near its junction with the Sata, its breadth is 
found not to exceed fifty yards. In 1831 it 
was navigable lor boats from the sea to the 
entrance into the Bata, as the small flotilla 
which conveyed Captain Bumea and his party 
in that year passed this way. Accordiug to the 
stiitement of that officer, there were then fifteen 
leet of water on the bar at high tide, and a 
depth of four fathoms all the way to Vikkur. 
Heobserves, however, adverting to the changing 
character of the river, “ The next season per- 
haps Vikkur will be deserted." The antici- 
paterl change occurred, though not so early as 
suggested. In 1839, the British troops march- 
ing from Bombay to Afghanistan, ascended the 
Hujamree and landed at Vikkur ; and in the 
course of the same year this branch was closed 
by a change in its channel, caused by the vio- 
lence of the current. The Hujamree mouth is 
in lat. 24° 16', long. 67° 18'. 

HUKUMUTWALA, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Ferozpur to Simla, and 12 
miles S.E. of the former town. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,169 miles. Lat, 30° 62*, long. 
74“ 86'. 

HULDI, in the British district of Gbazee- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from Ghazeepore cantonment 
to Chupra, 62 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
25° 45', long. 84° 16'. 

HULDOOG GHAT. — A feny near the vil- 
lage of Surian, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, and 
forming a communication between the East- 
India Company’s territories and Nepal : S.E. 
ot Petoragarh cantonment 11 miles. Lat, 
29° 28', long. 80° 21'. 

HULDOUR, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Bij nour to Moradabad, 10 
miles S.E, of the former. Lat. 29° 17', long. 
78° 21'. 

HULDYPOOKRB.— A town in the British 


district of Pooralia, lieut.>gov. of Bengal, 148 
miles W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ Sf, long. 86“ 8'. 

HULHALLI, — A town in the Mysore, on 
the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Canveiy river, and 25 miles S.S.W. from 
Seringapatam. Lat. 12“ 6', long. 76“ 87'. 

HULKANT, in the British district of Agra, 
Heut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the sonth-eastern frontier towards Gwalior, and 
60 miles S.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 26“ 4^, 
long. 78“ 46'. 

HULLAGOOR. — A town in the Mysore, on 
the left bank of one of the branches of the 
Cauvery, and 33 miles E. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 12° 27', long. 77“ 14'. 

HULLEE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 133 miles S.E, from Nagpoor, ami 
136 miles E. by S. from Chanda. Lat. 19° 38', 
long. 81° 25'. 

HULLEE A, in the British district of Mirza 
poor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a towr 
on the route from Rewah to Benares, 63 milet 
S.W. of the latter, Lat, 24° 60', long, 82“ 24'. 

HULLEEJEH, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Kurrachee to J umik, and 50 miles 
E. of the former place. It is situate among 
the low hills north-west of Tatta, and near the 
western shore of a considerable dund or piece 
of water, communicating with tlio Indus by the 
Ghara watercourse. Lat. 24° 47', long. 67*46'. 

HULLEHNOH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhurtpoor, 51 nulea W. from Agra, 
and 86 miles E. fwra Jeypoor. Lat. 27“ 7', 
long. 77° 17'. 

HULLIAL.— A town in the British district 
of North Canara, presidency of IVladros, 19 
miles W.S.W. of Dhawar. llat. 16° 21', long. 
74° 50'. 

HULLOLE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town at the north-western base of 
the mountain of Pawangarh. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, S.E., 65 miles. Lat. 22° 32', long. 
73° 28'. 

HULSUNGEE.— A town in the British 
territory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
30 miles N. by E. of Biwjapoor. Lat. 17° Iv, 
long. 75“ 60'. 

HULWUD, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Jhalawar, near the northern frontier, 
towanls the Runn or Salt-marsh. It was 
formerly of much importance, but is now rather 
decayed, yet has eight villages dependent on 
it. In its relations with the British govern- 
ment, it is considered united with the tallook 
of Drangdra, and they are officially returned 
as conjointly having a population of 51,709, 
and paying an annual tribute of 43,909 rupees. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 86 miles. Lrffc 
23°, long. 71° 10'. 

HUMAPUKHUR — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 71 miles N.W. fix)m Khatman 
doo, and 135 miles N.E. by N. from Goruck- 
poor. Lat. 28“ 24', long. 84° 28'. 
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HUMBBB, in Six^ind, a on the route 

from Lodians to Ferozepoor, and miles W. 
of the former town. It eontains a few shopei, 
and is supplied with water from two wells. 
The road in this part of the route ia good, 
pasBiDg through an open and partially-cultivated 
country. Population about 600. DiatautN.W. 
from Calcutta 1,099 miles. Lat. 80° 5T, long. 
76° 46'. 

HUMEEKPOOE. — A British district under 
the lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, deriving 
its name its principal town, and forming, 
with Calpee, a coUectorate. The united terri- 
tory is bounded on the north-east by the river 
Jumna, dividing it from the British districts 
Etawa, Cawnpore, and Futtehpore; on the 
east and south east by the British district of 
Banda ; on the south by the native states of 
Churks^ and Chutterpore ; and on the west 
by the territories of Jhansi and the British 
district of Jaloun. It lies between lat. 26° 7' — 
26° 26', long, 79° 20' — 80° 26', and has an area 
of about 2,240 square miles. The principal 
rivers are the Jumna, the Betwa, the Dessaun, 
and the Cane. The average elevation above the 
sea, of the waterway oi the Jumna, at the 
north era extremity of the district, is probably 
about 650 feet, and perhaps no point within 
it is SOO feet above that height. The soil 
is favourable to the growth of sugarcane, cot- 
ton, indigo, the aal-pTant (Morinda multiflora), 
wheat, barley, Holcus sorghum, Holcua spica- 
tu8, and every species of the pulse and lentil 
tribe. In the more sterile parts are grown 
several species of grain of the millet kind. The 
cotton, which is produced on the better soil in 
great abundance and of good quality, is largely 
transmitted from Calpee and other places on 
the Jumna, to the lower provinces. Under the 
last revenue settlement of the N.W. Provinces, 
the government demand upon the land of this 
district was fixed for a term of years, aud is not 
liable to increase till the year 1872. 

The climate is not favourable to the Euro- 
pean constitution, having a tendency to occa- 
sion intermitting fevers ; but the natives appear 
to enjoy a full average share of health. During 
the latter part of spring and commencement of 
summer the heat is very great. The population 
consists genera^ of Boondelas, a sparious tribe 
of Rajpoots. There are severd other tribes of 
less importance. The number of inhabitants, 
as ascertained by actual enumeration in 1 853, 
is stated to be, Hindoo agricultural, 380,104 ; 
Hindoo non-agricultural, 128,481 ; Mabome- 
dans and others, agricrultura], 14,679 ; same 
classes, non-agricultural, 26, 840 : total, 648,604. 
The number of towns or villages containing 
lees than 1,000 inhabitants is returned at 663 ; 
those contain in g more than 1,000 and less than 
6,000, at 164 ; those containing more than 
6,000 and less than 10,000, at five ; and those 
conimning more than 10,000, at two. The 
principal military routes are — 1. From north 
to south, from Cawnprore to Banda, by Humeer- 
pore; 2. from north to south, a little east of 


the last-named, from Cawnpore to Bandai, by 
Ohilah Tamh ferry ; 8, from south-east to north- 
west, from Bancui to Calpee ; 4. from north 
to south, from Calpee to Kitha, and thence 
to Chutterpore and Saugor ; 6. from south-east 
to north-west, from Banda to Gwalior. 

The tract of which this district forms part, 
ieems to have been always of some importuoe 
in India, and Ferishta relates that vasdew, 
king of XuDouj, about the year 860, founded 
the fort of Calpee. It was amongst the earliest 
of the Mnssufman conquests in India, having 
been taken in 1196 by Kntbudin, viceroy of 
Muhammed of Ghor. It submitted to the 
Tlmurian invader Baber in 1627, and was 
frequently the scene of his military operations. 
A British force invaded it in 1778, crossing 
over the Jumna from the Doab, and taking the 
fort of Calpee. In the same year. General 
Goddard led his army from that place on the 
celebrated march which he performed across 
India to Surat. Towards the close of the last 
century, it was overrun by the Mahrattas, and 
subsequently transferred byHummat Bahadur, 
one of their chiefs, to the Eaat-India Company, 
to whom it was guaranteed by the Peishwa, in 
1802, by Art. IV. of the treaty of Bassein ; 
and in the following year the British troops 
took Calpee and occupied the country. 

HUMEERPORE, the principal place of the 
British district, and also of the pergunnah of 
the same name, a tovm situate on the tongue 
of land or doab at the confluence of the Betwa 
and Jumna, on the right bank of the latter. 
The Jumna, according to Jacquemont, in 
February, has a stream of 1,000 feet wide, 
running in a channel half a mile in breadth, 
with a rapidity of three or four miles an hour. 
The town is considerable, consisting originally 
of several villages grouped together. It is a 
civil station ; the European establishment con- 
sists of one magistrate and collector, one joint 
magistrate and deputy collector, and one 
assistant to the magistrate and collector. It is 
on the route from Banda to Cawnpore, 86 
miles N. of the former, 89 S. of the latter, 28 
S.E. of Calpee, 165 S.E. of Agra, 110 N.W. of 
Allahabad, 575 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 26° 68', 
long. 80° 14'. 

HUMPASAGRA. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 59 
miles W, of Bellaiy. Lat. 15° 9', long. 76° 8'. 

HUNDIA, HINDIA, or HUNDERAH, 
in the British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a small town on the 
route from the city of Allahabad to that of 
Benares, and 23 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 22', long. 82° 16'. 

HUNDOUR, in the district of Pertabgurh, 
territory ol Oude, a town two miles from the 
right bank of the river Sai, 86 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 8,000, 
all Hindoos, except about twenty Mussulman 
agrioulturiats. Lat. 25° 65', long. 81° 62'. 

HUNDRY. — A river rising in lat. 15° 16', 
long. 77“ 25', in the British coUectorate of 
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Bellaiy, And, flowing in a oirduitonB but gene- 1 
rally north-easterly direction for fifty miles! 
through that district, and for twenty-eight 
miles through Knmool, it &11 b into the Toon- 



HUNDY ANN ANTPOOR. — A town in 
the British district of Belhuy, president of 
Madras, 59 miles N.W. of Bellaty. Lat. 
14° 41', long. 77“ 41'. 

HUNGOO, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 80 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 86 miles S.S.W. of 
the town of Peahawur. Lat. 33“ 31', long. 
71“ 26'. 

HUNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a subdivision 
of the district of Koonawur, is a very elevated 
region, bounded on the south and west by the 
lofty limestone range of Hungrung, on the 
north by Ladakh, and on the east by Chinese 
Tartary. It lies between lat. 31“ 48' — 82“ 8', 
long. 78“ 25'— 78“ 46'. 

HUNGRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass in the 
district of Koonawur, over a range of limestone 
mountains bounding the district of Hungrung 
on the south-west. The route from the south- 
west proceeds up a dell to the crest, which 
commands an extensive view in both directions ; 
the southern, or Koonawur side, and the 
northern, or Tartarian. Hutton, who crossed 
the pass in June, found furze and junipers 
growing on the south-western side as far as the 
summit ; but on the northern side, the snow 
reached continuously several hundred yards 
from the crest. Several travellers have men- 
tioned the strongly-marked change which takes 
place in the aspect of the country in proceeding 
northward across this range. " The change in 
the nature of the country is most sudden : 
looking from the summit of the range in a 
northerly direction over Hungrung, the country 
is seen to wear a sad and sombre air of cheer- 
less desolation ; not a tree is to be seen, and 
the black and crumbling hills are either wholly 
barren, or clothed with nothing of larger 
growth than the dwarf willow and the dog- 
rose. The hills are chiefly of the secondaiy 
class, and being more rounded in their outline, 
want the grand and almost terrific beauty of 
the towering granitic peaks which so strongly 
characterize the scenery of Koonawnr.” “ On 
the southern side of this range lies the thickly- 
wooded district of Koonawur, where cultivation 
is often carried in stem nearly to the summits 
of the mountains, and presenting a rich and 
cheerful picture, which delights the eye, and 
imparts a feeling of joyousness and security to 
the traveller as he wanders on through forests 
of majestic pines.” 'The adventurous and hardy 
Gerard, who ascended the pass in August, 
found it then free from snow, but the cold so 
intense, that he became quite benumbed ; the 
blood forsook the surface of his body, and he 
travelled three miles, half -torpid and congealed. 
The elevation of the crest above the sea is 
14,800 feet. Lat. 81° 48', long. 78“ 35'. 


HUNNOOMANA, in Baghelcuud, or the 
territory of Rewa, a village on the route hy 
the Kutra Pass, from the cantonment of Al- 
lahabad to the town of Rewa, and 74 miles 
S.W. of the former. It U situate on ui ele> 
vated table-land, where the prevailing forma* 
tion of red sandstone is continually expoeed 
to view. Cultivation is consequently scanty, 
and Bupplies are scarce at the village. Water 
is obtained from tanks. Elevation above the 
sea 1,219 feet. Lat. 24“ 47', long. 82“ O'. 

HUNSASIR. — ^Atown in theRaj^t state 
of Jodhpoor, 80 miles N, by E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 42 miles S. from Beekaueer. Lat. 27^ 25', 
long. 73“ 20'. 

HUNSGUNJ, in the British disWct ot 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, opposite 
the city of Muttra. Here, on the route from 
Allygurh to Muttra, is a ferry over the river 
during the rainy season, and for the rest of the 
I year a bridge of boats. Lat. 27° 31', long. 
77“ 46'. 

HUNTER’S ISLAND. — A small island 
near the coast of Arracan, and situate jnst ont- 
side of Andrew’s Bay. Lat. 18“ 16', long. 94“ 23'. 

HURAGAON. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or dominions of Scindia, 52 miles 
W. from Hoosungabad, and 70 miles E. from 
Indore. Lat. 22“ 43', long. 76“ 68'. 

HURAH, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Pertaubgurh, 10 miles 
S.E. of the former, and situate close to the 
left bank of the Ganges. It is styled Harha 
by Butter, who estimates the population at 
6,000. The inhabitants, according to the same 
authority, are money-changers, dealers in cloth, 
in grain, and fermented liquors, weavers, pan- 
dits or professors of learning, medical men, 
servants, bird-catchers, raiyats or cultivators, 
and labourers. Garden, however, merely styles 
it a small village, affording no supplies, 
road is bad to the north-west, or towards 
Cawnpore ; better to the south-east, or towards 
Pertaubgurh. Lat, 26“ 22', long. 80“ 32'. 

HURAWUL, in Sirhind, a town fifty miles 
from the left bank of the Sutluj. It is com- 
prised within the possessions of a Sikh chief 
under the protection and control of the British. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by way of Delhi 
and Munuk, 1,043 miles. Lat. 30“ 17', long. 
76“ 20'. 

HURD A, in the territoty of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town on the 
route from Baitool to Mow, 76 miles N.W. of 
former, 109 E. of latter. It is the principal 
place of a pjergunnah of the same name, has a 
bazar, and is well supplied with water from a 
stream. Its pergunnah, united with that- of 
Handya, adjacent, yields an annual revenue of 
140,000 rupees, and, by the peace of 1844, was 
with it placed under British management for 
the maintenance of the augment^ Gwalior 
contingent. Lat. 22“ 18', long. 77“ 7'. 
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HURBAGUB. — town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpore, 28 miles N.W. from Beogur, 
and 42 miles E.N.E.lrom Baitool. Lat, 2^ 7', 
Jong. 78“ 81'. 

HURDAKHALLI, in the Mysore, a small 
fortified town, the principsd place of a iallook 
or subdivision of the same name. It is situate 
in the immediate vicinity of three considerable 
tanka. Bistant from Seringanatam, S.E., 50 
miles, Lat. 11° 52', long. 77* 1'. 

HURBOEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 88 miles 8.S.E. from Lucknow, and 64 
miles E. from Cawnpoor. Lat. 26 ' 23', long. 

81° 17'. 

HURDOOAGUKJ." — A town in the British 
district of Allyghnr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, situate six miles E. from Allyghur. 
The {wpulation is stated to be 8,292. List. 
27° 66', long. 78° 18'. 

HURDWAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Saharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is called sometimes Gangadwara, 
or the “ Gate of the Ganges,” being situate on 
its western or right bank, at the southero base 
of the Sewalik range, here intei'sected by a 
ravine or gorge, by which the river, finally 
leaving the mountainous region, commences 
its course over the plain of Hindostan. The 
stream here is divided by islands into three 
channels, the principal one being on the eastern 
side. They are all so shallow in places, that 
the passage of large unloaded boats through 
tliera is not practicable without difficulty. 
The brejuJtli of the river in the rainy season, 
from the extreme eastern to the extreme west- 
ern bank, is represented to be “a full mile.” 
The town, which has an appearance of great 
antiquity, is situate close to the western bank, 
and the foundations of many of the houses are 
in the bed of the river. Raper, who visited it 
in 1808, describes it, at that time, as very in- 
considerable, having only one street, about 
fifteen feet in breadth ana a furlong and a half 
in length. Most of the houses have the upper 
part of brick, the lower of stone, which is of 
good quality. Chiefly, perhaps, from this town 
being situate close to the point at which the 
Ganges enters Hindostan, it is beyond aU 
others visited in pilgrimage ; the multitudes 
which throng to it being, however, beyond 
doubt, increased by the facility of access to it 
from various parts. Ablution in the river is 
the great rite practised here by the Hindoo 
pilgrims, their belief being, that purgation from 
sin is thus obtained. According to their notions, 
the orthodox place for bathing is at the ghat or 
stairs leading down to the river, and called 
Harika Pair!, or the stairs of Vishnu.” 
Priority in ablution at the propitious moment 
is considered to be of great importance in a 
spiritual point of view, and many persons have 
formerly perished in the attempt to secure the 
advantage, being either cruehea to death in the 
rushing crowd, or precipitated into the river, 
and there drowned. In 1819, “in consequence 
of a desperate rush made by the infatuated 


pilgrims to gain a precedency in bathing, 430 
persons were squeezed to death ; among whom 
were several British sepoys, pU^d as guards 
to prevent thb venr catastrophe.” The pi»- 
pitious moment is laid down by astrologers, 
according to their alleged calculations and ob- 
servations, and sometimes happens at midnight. 
Since the occurrence of the accident above 
mentioned, the l^t-India Company’s govern- 
ment has cau^d the old ghat to be replaced 
by one of sixty steps, and 100 feet wide. The 
rigidly pious, and those who dread to enter 
the water unassisted, are supported by a 
Brahmin on each side. As, however, the 
depth close to the ghat is hot above four feet, 
the majority plunge in unassisted, men and 
women bathing together indiscriminately. 

The assemblage of pilgrims, which is annual, 
is attended by people from aU parts of India, and 
from many places far beyond its bounds, “ The 
bathing commences in tlie month of Chaitra, 
when the sun is in Mina or Pisces, and con- 
cludes on the day he enters Mesha or Aries, 
agreeably to the solar computation of the Hin- 
doos, and corresponding with the 10th April, 
on which day the sun has actually advanced 
20i^° in that sign. Every twelfth year is cele- 
brated with greater rejoicing, and is called the 
Cumbh-mela, so denoted from the planet 
Jupiter being then in the sign of Aquarius. 
Whether this sign be symbolical of the purpose 
for which they meet, or whether the conjunc- 
tion be arbitrary or accidental, is not ascer- 
tained ; but a pilgrimage at those duodecennial 
periods is considered the most fortunate and 
eflBcacious,” The 10th of April b the Purbi, 
or last day of bathing. The Mela or fair, held 
on this occasion for commercial purjposea, is 
the means of very extensive traflSc. ¥ rom the 
Punjab, and from the countries west of the 
Indus, are brought camels, horses, mules, salt, 
antimony, fine woollens and piece-goods, to- 
bacco, asafcetida, dried fruits (such as apricots, 
fi.g8, prunes, raisins), almonds, pistachio-nuts, 
and pomegranates ; from Cashmere, shawls 
and other fine woollen fabrics ; from Rajpoot- 
ana, various fancy-goods, such as chiras or 
spotted turbans, toys, and other wares in 
metals and ivory, besides inferior woollens, and 
a great number of camels ; from the British 
provinces, cotton and silk fabrics, and Euro- 
pean goods. There are besides less-important 
articles of commerce in great quantity and 
variety ; and the food required for the vast 
assembled multitude constitutes an extensive 
and lucrative subject of traffic. The number 
of those who on these occasions resort to Hurd- 
war from various motives is enormous. Hard- 
wicks, who visited the Cumbh-mela in 1796, 
and paid much attention to the subject, esti- 
mated the number at two millions and a half; 
and Raper, at the following Cumbh-mela, in 
1808, says, “ If we estimate the number at two 
millions of souls, we shall probably fall short 
rather than exceed the reality.” No such 
number is, however, at any one time assembled ; 
as those who visit the pl^e for the purpose of 
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bathing, arrive in the naming and depart in 
the evening, or on the next day ; so that there 
is a oonutant aucoeeedoo of strainers. Such a 
collection of people, under the influences which 
bring them together, and rule them, may 
readily be imagined ripe for any acts which 
their spiritaal leaders may suggest ; and the 
rivalry of conflicting parties has often led to 
sangninary conflicts. In 1760, on the Purbi, 
two rival sects, — the Grosains and the Bairagis, 
met in battle, which terminated in the defeat 
of the latter, of whom, according to report, 
18,000 were slain. At the time of Hardwicke’s 
visit, in 1796, the Gusains, venturing to resist 
the better-organized Sikh pilgrims, were de- 
feated with the loss of about 500 men. The 
latest of the great duodecennial gatherings 
took place in 1844, and passed off without 
disturbance. 

Hurdwar formerly bore the name of Koupela 
or Goupela, Acco^ing to Wilford, it was so 
named from an ancient ascetic. “Capila, a 
most religious man, performed for a long time 
religious austerities near Hurdwar, where they 
show to this day the place where he lived, 
under the name of Capila-Sthan ; hence the 
pass of Hurdwar is sometimes called the pass 
of Capila or Kupeleh." Tamerlane, marching 
to this place after taking Delhi, massacred a 
multitude of Hindoos here assembled, and car- 
ried off a rich booty. The elevation of Hurd- 
war above the sea is 1,024 feet ; and a little 
below the town is the head of the great canal 
of irrigation for the North-Western Provinces, 
for an account of which see Ganges Kivkb. 
Distant N. W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow and 
Moradabad, 924 miles. Lat. 29° 57', long. 
78" 14'. 

HUREAWALA, in Sirhind, a village on 
the route from Ferozepore to Simla, and 24 
miles 8.E. of the former town. Distant N. W, 
from Calcutta 1,100 miles. Lat. 80° 42', long. 
74“ 40'. 

HUREERAMPOOR. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Dacca Jelalpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 121 miles N:E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° 89', long. 89° 68'. 

HTJRNAL, in the Sinde S^ur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles 
from the right bank of the Jhelum, 96 miles 
S.E. by E. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
83° 19', long. 73° 8'. 

HUROOKEE THAN, in the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town situate 31 miles N.E. of Almors. 
Lat. 29° 64', long. 80° 4'. 

HUROONUGLA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to SeeUpoor, and four miles S.E, of the former. 
Lat. 28° 22', long. 79° 31'. 

HUROOR. — A town in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 34 miles N.E. 
of Salem. Lat. 12^ 4', long. 78“ 80'. 

HUROWRAH, in the British district of 


Subarunpoor,lieut.-gov.ofthoN.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Suba- 
runpoor to Dehra, and eight miles E. of the 
former place. It is situate in a productive 
and well-cultivated country, ou the river Hin- 
don, 80 that water and other supplies are 
abundant. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,016 
miles. Lxt. 30°, long. 77° 45'. 

HURPUNHULLY, in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, a consider- 
able town, situate amidst tanks discharging 
their redundant water into a tributary of the 
Tumbudra. The surrounding country is fertile 
and highly cultivated. Distance from Banga- 
lore, N.W., 106 miles; Bellary, S.W., 65; 
Madras, N.W., 380. Lat. 14“ 48', long. 76° 2'. 

HURRAH. — A town in the British district 
of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 72 miles N. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 36', long. 88“ 31'. 

HURREAH, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Ramnuggur to Find Dadun Khan, 
and 14 miles E, of the latter place. It is 
situate near the left bank of the river Jhelum, 
in a country described by Burnes as a sterile 
waste of underwood. Lat. 32° 37', long. 
73“ 20'. 

HURREEANAH, a British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
bounded on the north-west, north, and north- 
east by Sirhind ; on the east by the British 
district of Rohtuk and by -Dfrfree ; on the 
south by Dadree and Loharoo ; and on the 
west by the state of Bikaneer and the British 
district of Bhutteana. It lies between lat. 
28“ 33'— 29° 49', long. 75° 20'— 76° 22', and 
comprehends an area of 8,300 square miles. 
Its soil appears to be for the most part formed 
of alluvial matter swept down by the Gagur, 
the Chitang, and other streams flowing ftum 
the Sub- Himalaya, and is, as might be ex- 
pected, very fertile, producing, where duly 
watered, large crops of rice, wheat, barley, 
millet, pulse, and various other productions. 
Their luxuriance, however, depends on the 
periodical rains falling at the close of summer 
and early part of autumn, when the inhabi- 
tants partially provide for their future wants 
by preserving the water in numerous tanks 
lined with masonry. These supplies fail, how- 
ever, as the hot season advances, and then 
recourse must be had to w’eils, of which some 
are 100 feet in depth, some 120, and some even 
more. The necessity for this is imposed by 
the fact of the land-springs lying very far be- 
neath the surface, and the mountain-torrents 
being lost by absorption or evaporation farther 
north, in Sirhind. The Countiy is conse- 
quently for great part of the year excessively 
arid ; the few springs to be met with are for 
the most part brackish; and the want of 
water is a source of distress. 'This tract was 
a fevourite hunting-CTOund of Feroz Toghluk, 
the renowned king of Delhi, the ruins of whose 
buildings still occupy several square miles, and 
who, in the vear 1366, to obtain a supply of 
water, as well for his numerous followers as 
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for the purposes of irrigation, made a canal 
from the Jurona, which, paaeing by Hansi and 
Hissar, proceeded westward until it joined 
the river Gagur. This canal, which had been 
nearly obliterated, was clear^ out in 1825 ; 
and by this process, the extension of the 
main line, and the construction of additional 
branches, was made largely available for the 
purposes of irrigation, as well as for rafting i 
timber and navigating small barges. ' 

The jungles and wastes of Hurreeanah still | 
harbour many wild beasts. Tigers are com-| 
mon, and lions are soiuetimes met with, though 
generally thoi^ht to infest no part of Hindo- 
stan, except Guzerat and its immediate vicb 
nity. The population is scanty in comparison 
with the extent of the district, amounting only 
to 330,852; of whom 207,144 are Hindoos 
engaged in agriculture, 40,762 Hindoos non- 
agricultural, 61,827 Mahomedans and others 
agricultural, and 21,119 of the like description 
non-agricuUural. The excess in the number 
of Hindoos over the Mahomedans is, as thus 
appears, very much greater than in some other 
districts of this part of India. Hansee andi 
Hissar are the only towns in the district which 
contain more than 10,000 inhabitants. 

Hurreeanah was, at the close of the eight- 
eenth century, the scene of a bold but abortive 
attempt by George Thomas, an Irish adven 
turer, to found an independent state under his 
own rule. He fortified Hurreeanah, and col- 
lected there about 6,000 persons, oast cannon, 
made muskets and other arms, and coined 
rupees in his own name. He was, however, 
attacked by a vastly superior force of Mah- 
rattas, commanded by the French adventurer 
Perron, and being overpowered after a gallant 
resistance, took refuge in Bengal, where, in 
1802, he died on his journey towards Calcutta. 

HURBEEHUBPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of Nepal, 29 miles S. by E. from 
Khatraandoo, and 62 miles S. W. from Bettiah. 
Lat. 27“ 18', long. 85“ 23'. 

HURREEPOOB, in an outlying district 
of Puteeala, a village with a fort, on the route 
from Subatboo to Simla, and five miles N. of 
the former post. It is situate on a principal 
feeder of the Gun bur, and is the property of 
the rajah of PuteeaUL Elevation above the 
sea 3,147 feet. Lat. 81“ 1', long. 77“ S'. 

HUBRIANA, — See Hubemanah. 

HURRICKPOOGUR. — A town in the 
British district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 49 miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 
20“ 4', long. 86“ 81'. 

HURRIORPOOR— A town in the native 
state of Sirgoojah, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 136 miles S.W. from Sherghotty, 
and 108 miles W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 
23“ 80', long. 88“ 5'. 

HURRISUNKRA, in the British district 
of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Bernampore to Pubna, 85 miles 
TSu of former, 25 W, of latter. The Xhidda^ 


or great eastern branch of the Ganges, which 
formerly flowed through this town, has now 
deserted its old channel, and flows two miles 
more to the north. Hurriiunkra is 102 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat, 24“ 2', long. 88“ 50'. 

HURRUND, or HURROOND.— A small 
and hilly district, with a town of the same 
name, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
south-westward of the Derajat. The town of 
Hurmnd is situated within the British domi- 
nions, on the route from Dera Gbazee Khan to 
Cutch Gundava. It has a fort and a consider- 
able number of bouses. Lat. 29“ 28', long. 
70“ r. 

HURBYAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 133 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 19', long. 
89“ 22'. 

HUERYE, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 17 miles S.E. of the 
former. It has a few shops, and is supplied 
with water from wells and a tank : the country 
is fertile. Lat. 26“ 18', long. 82“ 2'. 

HURRYE, in the British province of Nag- 
pore, a town on the route from GuiTHwarra to 
Nagpoor, S3 miles S.E. of the former, 122 N. 
of the latter. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 22“ 36', long. 
79“ 14'. 

HURRYHUR, in the Mysore, a town with 
a fort, on the right bank of the river Tunga- 
budra or Tumbudm, which, during the period- 
ical rains, washes the western wall of the fort, 
but at other times flows 800 yards from it, and 
is not more than mid-deep, though the bed is 
700 yards wide. Having been a place of con- 
siderable trade, it was repeatedly plundered 
by the Mahrattas, though rather well fortified. 
In the fort is a temple dedicated to Haribara, 
an idol representing a onion of Hari or Vishnu 
and Hara or Siva ; and hence was derived the 
name of the place. The British cantonment here 
is situate on an extensive plain, 1,500 yards 
from the river, towards which the ground gently 
slopes. The water of the river is good, but the 
distance renders it inconvenient to resort to it 
for a supply, so that it is generally obtained from 
wells, t^ing usually found at a depth of about 
forty feet. The climate is in general exempt 
from great heat at any season, and during the 
south-west monsoon is pleasantly cool. The 
hot season occurs during the months of May 
and June. The elevation of the cantonment 
above the sea is said to be about 1,900 feet. 
Distance from Bangalore, N.W., 160 miles ; 
from Seringapatam, N.W., 182 ; from Manga- 
lore, N.E., 181 ; Bellary, S.W., 86 ; Chittel- 
droog, N.W., 46 ; Madrts, N.W., 820. Lat. 
14“ 81', long. 76“ 51'. 

HURSANEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodbpoor, 65 miles S. from Jeesul- 
moer, and 160 miles W. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26“, long. 70“ 49'. 
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nUBSOLB. — A town ki the Britiih dSetrict 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 88 miles 
N.E. of Abmedabad. Lat. 23” 20', long. 
73” 2'. 

HURSOLEE.— A town in the Bajpoot state 
of Ulwar, situate on the right hank of a branch 
of the Saubie Nulla, and 20 miles N. from 
XJlwar. Lat. 27“ 50', long. 76“ 40'. 

HtJBSOOL, — A town in the petty native 
district of the same name, presidency of 
Bombay, 10 mUes S. from Feint, and 98 miles 
N.E. from Bombay. Lat. 20“ 9', long. 78“ 30'. 

HURSUKE GURHEE, or GUBHEE 
HUBSEOEO, in the British district of Goor- 
gaoD, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Rewari, and 
27 miles S. W. of the former. It has a bazar. 
Lat. 28“ 25', long. 77“. 

HUBSUIt — A town in the British pro« 
vince of Nagpoor, 163 miles E.S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 52 miles S. by W. from Byepoor. 
Lat. 20“ 31', long. 81“ 23'. 

HUSESMOW. — See Asamow. 

HUSHTNUGGUB (or “the Eight 
Towns ”). — A town and fortress of the province 
of Peshawur, situate north of the Kahool 
river, and 20 miles N. of the city of Peshawur. 
The surrounding country is very fertile, beau- 
tiful, and well watered, but much exposed to 
the attacks of the restless and fierce tribes to 
the northward. Lat. 34“ 16', long. 71“ 45'. 

HUSSEINGUNJ, in the territoiy of Oude, 
a village or small decayed town on the route 
by Nanaman ghat or ferry from Futtehgurh to 
Lucknow, 17 miles S.W, of the latter. Ten- 
nant styles it a poor village. Lat. 26“ 46', 
long. 80“ 42'. 

HUSSEINPOOB GHAT, in the British 
district of Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village or station on the 
left bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Bareilly to Futtehgurh, and just below the 
fort Here is a ferry over the Gfanges, the 
principal stream of which is stated to be 150 
yards wide in the dry season. The passage 
over the rest of the bed of the river is, during 
the dry season, intricate, from channels, pools, 
and (quicksands ; but during the periodical 
rains m the latter part of summer, tne stream 
is between three and four miles wide. Lat. 
27" 22', long. 79“ 42'. 

HUSSUNGUKH, in the British district of 
Allygurii, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundshnhur to 
Agra, 44 miles N. by W. of the latter. Lat. 
27“ 48', long. 77" 67'. 

HUSSUNPOOB, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to Boo- 
lundsbuhur, 32 miles W. by 8. of the former. 
Population 7,669. Lat, 28“ 48', long. 78" 22'. 

HU8SUNPOOBA.— A town in the British 
district of Banin, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 37 miles 
N.W, of Chupra. Lat. 26" 2', long, 84" 27'. 


HUSTINASSOBE, the principal place of 
a pei^nnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Proviuces, is situate close to the right hank of 
the Boorea Ganges, or old channel of the 
Ganges, 24 miles W. of the present stream, 
and on the border of the Kadir or marsh-land. 
It is now an insignificant, obscnre place, but 
much celebrated in the mythologic^ lore of 
the Hindoos, as the capital of the Panchala, 
an ancient race, and the residence of King 
Bharata, the fi^ in descent from Swayam- 
bhuva or Adam, and the ancestor of the re- 
nowned rival fomiltes the Kuroos and Pan- 
doos. According to the legend, it received its 
name from Hasti, its founder ; but it is per- 
haps more probable,* as the name means 
“elephant’s town,” and those animals still 
abound in the forest about fifty miles north, at 
the south-western base of the Sewalik range, 
that this circumstance affords the true deriva- 
tion. It is also called Hastinagara, a word of 
similar import to its more usual name. In the 
Ayeen Akbery, it is mentioned under the 
name of Hustnapoor, and stated to be “an 
ancient Hindoo pWe of worship, on the banks 
of the Ganges,” and to yield a revenue of 
1,11,672 rupees. It appears to have been the 
Bastinora of the Greek geographers, and is by 
Ritter styled (with no great perspicuity) “ the 
Babylon of ancient India.” Of its present 
condition scarcely anything appears to be 
known ; and as it is but twenty miles north- 
east of the town of Meerut, in an open 
country, frequented by Europeans, the silence 
of traveUers on the subject seems to indicate 
that it now contains nothing worth notice. 
The account given of it by Ifamilton, Bitter, 
and some others, is little more than a repeti- 
tion of WUford, who states that there “re- 
mains only a small place of worship, and the 
extensive site of that ancient ci^ is entirely 
covered with lai^e ant-hills, which have in- 
duced the inhabitants of the adjacent country 
to suppose that it had been overturned or 
destroyed by tiie Termites.” Iiat. 29“ 10', 
long, 78" 3'. 

HUSTNAPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
126 miles N.W. by W. of Madras. Lat. 
14“ 10', long. 78“ 50'. 

HUSUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Meemt, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to Moradabad, and 13 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28" 64', long. 77“ 66'. 

HUSWA.— A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles N.E. 
of Sherghotty. J^t. 24“ 60, long, 86" 80'. 

HUSWA, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
close to the route from Allahabad to the town 
of Fuitehpore, and seven miles S.E. of the 
Utter. Baber mentions it under the name of 
Aswah. X<at. 26“ 61', long. 80“ 63'. 

HTJTEOUT. — A town in the native state of 
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Nepal, S4 miles S. from KhatmaiHloo, sad 
50 miles W. by S. from Bettiah. Lat. 25*’ 65'/ 
long. 85° 21’. 

HUTGAON, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a town with a bazar, 
on the route from Allahabad to the town of Fut- 
tebpoor, and 19 miles S.E. of the latter. List. 
26° 52', long. 81° 11'. 

HUTGIA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Lucknow, and eight miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 84', long. 81° 63'. 

HUTNEE. — A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 72 miles 
N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 10° 43', long. 76° S'. 

HUTNOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 160 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 120 miles 8.8.W. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 19° 80', long, 78° 88'. 

HUTSOO. — A river rising in the petly 
native state of Korea, on the south-west fron- 
tier of Beng^, in lat. 28° 18', long. 82° 82', 
and, flowing in a southerly direction for forty- 
five miles, passes Into the Euttunpoor district 
of the raj^ of Berar’s dominions, which it 
traverses for sixty miles. Subsequently sepa- 
rating for twenty-five miles a detached portion 
of the Sumbulpoor British territory and the 
native state of Bootea from Berar, it &lla into 
the Mahanuddy river, in lat 21° 5{y, long. 
82° 46'. 

BTUTTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 170 miles N.W. by 
N, from Hyderabad, and 80 miles 8.E. from 
Jaulnab, Lat 19“ 20', long. 77°. 

HXJTTAH, in' the British territoiy of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allahabad to 
Saugor, 170 miles 8. W. of the former, 61 N.E. 
of the latter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Sonar, has a bazar, and is the resi- 
dence of a principal assistant to the commis- 
sioner in the Saugor and Nerbudda district. 
Elevation above the sea 1,188 feet Lat 24° 8', 
long. 79“ 40'. 

HUTTALEE, in the Daman divirion of the 
Punjab, a town situated thirty miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 188 miles N.N.W. 
of the town of Mooltan.- Lat. 81° 66', long. 
7 0° 28'. 

HT7TTEEN, in the British district of Qoor- 
gaon, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route fi^m Delhi to Muttr^ 47 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 77° 19'. 

HU'rriPOOB, in the British district of Fur- 
Tuckabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route fi^>m Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Futtebgnrh, and seven miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat 27° 25', long. 79° 85'. 

HtJTWASS, in the Britirii territoiy of 
SaqgUT and Nerbudda, lieut-gOV. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool to 
Saugur, 70 miles N.N.E. of the former. Lat 
22° 46', long. 78° 23'. 


HUZAEA, one of the subdivisions of the 
Punjab, situate at the north-eastern extremitjr, 
between Peebawur and Gholab Singh's domi- 
nions, and lately placed under the jurisdiction 
of the oommissionerof Peshawur. — ^ Pusjab. 

HYATNUGGUE — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 10 miles 8.E. W 
E. from Hyderabad, and 110 miles N. by K 
from KurnooL Lat 17° 19', long. 78° iu, 

HYBUTPOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansi to Ltodiaua, and 54 miles N. 
of the former town. It is situate in a level 
country, liable to be overflowed during inunda- 
tions of the river Ga^r ; and at that time the 
road in this part of ue route is impracticable 
for carriages or artillery, though at other times 
good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 miles 
Lat 29° 61', long. 76° 2'. 

HYDASPES. — See Jbeluk. 

HYDERABAD, or the territory of the 
Nizam, an extensive realm of Southern India, 
the name by which it is thus distinguished 
being that of the city which is its capital The 
territory lies between lat. 16° 10' — 21° 42', 
long. 74° 40'— 81° 32' ; is 476 miles in length 
from south-west to north-east, and about the 
same distance in breadth, llie area is esti- 
mated at 96,387 square miles. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the territory of Nagpore ; 
on the south-east by territory subject to the 
presidency of Madras, and the teiTitojy lately 
belonging to the nawaub of Kurnool ; on the 
west by territory subject to the presidency of 
Bombay ; on the north-west by territory be- 
longing to the presidency last named, by the 
territory of Gwafior, or of the fiunily of Scindia, 
and by the British distriota of Saugor and Ner- 
budda. The principal rivers which skirt or 
traverse tlie teiritoir are the Godavery, with 
its tributaries the Doodna^ Manjera, Pran- 
heeta ; the Wurda, with its tributaries ; and the 
Kistua, with its feeders the Beema and Toon- 
gabudra. 

The climate may be considered in general 
good, and as there are no arid, bare deserts, 
similar to those of Rajpcx)tana and some other 
tracts of Northern India, the hot winds are less 
felt In the vicinity of the city of Hyderabad, 
the mean temperature in the house, according 
to observations made at sunrise, at two o’clock 
in the afternoon, and at sunset, for one year, 
“ was, in January, 74^° ; February, 76i“ ; 
March, 84° ; April, 914° ; May, 93° ; June, 88° ; 
July, 81°; August, 804°; ^ptember, 79°; 
October, 80°; November, 764°; December, 744° : 
'giving as an annual mean 814‘’>” south- 

west monsoon commences about the beginning 
of June, and ends about the banning of 
October, and, as is usually the case, brings 
heavy rains. After it has ceased, variable 
weather continnes for a few weeks ; and this is 
followed by the north-east monsoon, bringing 
rains, thongh leas heavy than those aooompany- 
ing the former. At midwinter the variation 
of temperature in the northern part of the ter- 
ritpiy is r«ry great and sadden. The morpings 
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are veiy cold, and ioe i« fonned ; bat the days State), died in 1748 , at the age of upwards of 
are hot, the thennotneter soraetimee reaching 100 years, and the right of SQOoeasion to hiS 
80 ° in the shade. The doeing monsoons are power and anthorify was fiercely contested 
considered the most unhealthy periods of the among his descendants. Hie claimants mo«t 
year, producing fevers and agues, but in general fitvoured were two. One of these, Nasir Jui^ 
not iA fiirmidable typ^ except in the vioini^ the second son of the deceased ruler, being on 
of extensive marshy jungles. Diseases of the the spot when his &ther died, had seised the 
i^leen are common in the vicinity of the Glnda- treasure, and obtained the support of the army ; 
very. Cholera is not a prevalent disease, and and, moreover, fortified his claim by an alleged 
when it does occur, is oonseqnent on famine, rennndation of the right of succession on the 
Diseases of the eyes are prevdent in the sand- part of his elder broker. The other, named 
stone districts. The wells in general yield Mosuffer Jong, was a grandson of Nizam-ool> 
impure, unpalatable water, productive of dis- Moolk, by a fhvonrite daughter ; and to him it 
ease, especially the dracnnoulus or guinea- was said the succession was conveyed by testa- 
worm, from which those who use the water mentary bequest. Each of these two candidates 
from tanks or streams are exempt. There are had the good fortune to secure the oonntenanoe 
no returns of the amount of population, but its and sup^rt of one of the great Enropeon 
relative density is probably not veir low, as the powers then commencing their career of con- 
soU is on an average fertile, the climate good, tention for supremacy in Uie East ; the English 
If the relative density be assumed at 120 to espousing the cause of Nazir Jung, the French, 
tbesquare mile, the aggre^tewill be 10, 666,080 that of his rival Mozuffer Jung; but after a 
persons. The revenue of the Nizam is stated very brief period, dissensions between the 
at l,650,000f. The cities and places of chief commander and his oflBcers caused the retire- 
note, viz., Hyderabad the capital, Secunderabad, roent of the French force from the field; and 
Jaulua, Jaafiirabad, Beder, Janur or Chinur, Mozuffer Jung, deprived of its support, be* 
ElUchpoor, Doulatabad, Golconda, Ninnal, came the prisoner of Nazir Juug. Differences 
Naoder, Falensha, and Warangol, are described now arose between the latter and his English 
under their respective names in the alphabetical allies, and their assistance was withdrawn, 
arrangement. The military roads are in gene- Nazir Jung subsequently gave himself up to 
ral g<^, especially in the granitic tracts, where idleness and sensual pleasure; a majority of 
the preT^ing material is easily beaten into a the officers of his army, seduced by the French, 
smooth, sound, durable surface. The principal fell from their allegiance, and by the hand of 
routes are, — 1. From north to south, from one of them, he perished in a conflict with a 
Nagpore, through the city of Hyderabad, to body of French troops, which had mustered to 
Bangalore ; 2. south-east to north-west, attack his camp. Mozuffer Jung was now 
firom Madras and Masulipatam, through the undisputed viceroy of the Deccan, exercising 
city of Hyderabad, to Poona, and thence to his authority, however, under the control of 
Bombay ; S. from south-east to north-west, the French commander Dupleix, whose will 
from the city of Hyderabad to Aurangabad, was supreme. But Mozuffer Jung was not 
A large subsidiary force .is maintained by the destined long to enjoy even the appearance of 
British |;overnment under the terms of the power. He fell in an affiay with some Patan 
treaty with the Nizam, concluded in the year chiefs, who, having been instrnmental in placing 
1800. The Nizam’s militaiy force consists of him on the throne, were disappointed in tho 
four separate descriptions of troops ; — 1. The amount of reward to which they thought their 
auxiliary force, organized under British officers, services entitled. A new occupant of the seat 
which is composed of regular troops, officered of power was noW to be sought ; and the 
from the Company’s army, and paid by the French, passing over an infant son of Mozuffer 
Nizam’s government. 2. The irregular troops, Jung, selected Salabut Juug, a brother of 
consisting of cavalry, iofontty, and artillery. Nazir Juug, to be ruler of the Deccan. A 
8. A misoellaneouB irregular force, compost new claimant for the dignity, however, shortly 
of Arabs, Soindees, Morals, and ^iks ; and, afterwards appeared, in the mfsou of Grhazee- 
4. the ttwps maintained by ameers and others ood-deen, the eldest son of Nizam-ool-Moolk, 
from revenues assigned by government for their who advanced to Aurangabad at the head of a 
BUj^rt. large army, to assert the right which Nazir 

To deduce from the earliest available souroee J nng alleg^ to have been renounced. Salabut 
the history of the countries which constitute Jung, aided by the French, prepared for re- 
the dominions of the Nizam, would require sistance ; but the impending contest between 
more space than could be sparod for the pur- the brothers was averted by the sudden death 
pose in such a compilation as the present of the elder, Ghazee-ood-deen, brought about, 

Nizam himself derives his authority from a it has been said, by poison ; and though tho 
chief named Azof Jah, who held high com- Mahrattas by whom he was supported, con- 
maud under Aurungzebe, and who, while tinned for their own purposes to mmutain 
nominally bearing allegiance to that sovereign, hostilities, their unvarying lU-suooesa dispoe^ 
and administering the government of the Deo- them to listen to proposals for procuring their 
can as his viceroy, actually established hinuMlf absence on the usual terms. Tne English and 
there as an independent prince. This ohie^ French, however, continued to struggle for 
known as Nizain-ool-Moolk (B^lator of tho power and influence in the Daocan j but the 
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Utter were oompelled, efter a whil^ by tbe 
danger of their own poseeasionB, to withdraw 
from tbe eepport of ^abnt Jung, who, tbne 
weakened, and apprehensive, moreover, of the 
dedgne of a yoonger brother, Niaam Ali, 
entered into an engwement by whioh he pro- 
mised to dismiM the French from his oonntry 
and eervioe, and renonnoe all connection with 
them. In 1761, this weak prinoe was de- 
throned by his youngest brother, Nizam Ali, 
whom, contrary to the advice of the most 
judicious of bis French counsellors, he had in- 
trusted with power, which was used to supplant 
the donor. Two years afterwards, the usurper 
made further acknowledgment of his brother’s 
favour, putting him to death. In 1765, be 
ravaged the Carnatic, exercising in his course 
a measure of cruelty far beyond what was 
necessazT to bis purpose ; but be retired on the 
approach of a British force. Still, tbe British 
government was anxious to be on better terms 
with him, partly from apprehension of his 
future ho^ifity in alliance with other powers 
as unscrupulous as himself, and partly from a 
desire to obtain his concurrence to their reten- 
tion of a maritime district known by the name 
of the Northern Circars, formerly possessed by 
the French, but now occupied by the English, 
who had fortified their right by the firman of 
the emperor. 

Nizam Ali was straitened for money (an 
infirmity which has clung to the Hyderabad 
state to the present time), and, in 1766, a new 
treaty was concluded, not unacceptable to either 
party, under which the East-India Company 
engaged to “ have a body of their troops ready 
to settle the affairs of his highness’s govern- 
ment, in everything that is right and proper,” 
subject, however, to withdrawal when their 
own possessions, or the peace and tranquillity 
of the Carnatic, might be in danger, and to 
My, as a consideration for the free gift of the 
Circars, a sum of five lacs every year in which 
the assistance of their troops should not be 
required. There were other stipulations ; and 
among them one reserving the life-right of 
Bazalut Jung, a brother of Nizam Ali, in one 
of the circars, subject to bis good behaviour. 
The aid of British troops was afforded, as pro- 
vided by the treaty, to enable Nixam Ali to 
proceed against Hyder Ali Xhan, then rapidly 
rising into power; but, after a good deal of 
vadlUtioD, Nizam AU preferred to unite with 
that adventurer. The alliea, however, were 
unprosperous, nud the Nizam was compelled 
to sue for peace, which was concluded by a 
new treaty in 1768. By the sixth article, the 
East-India Company and tbe nabob of the Ctir- 
natic (who was a party to the treaty) were to 
be always ready to send two batt^ons of 
sepoys, and six pieces of artillery manned by 
Europeans, whenever the Nizam should require 
them, and the situation of affairs would allow 
of such assistance beiog rendered, tbe Nizam 
paying the expense during the time such force 
should be employed in this service. In 1782, 
Bazalut J ung dl^ ; but the Company did not 


obtain posseraion of the ciroar held by him till 
1788. Tbe peuboosh, or payment to be made 
to the Nizam on account of the Circars, had 
fallen into arrear, and was not adjusted till 
even a later period These matters, however, 
bavi^ been at lenfl^ arranged, tbe British 
Govemor-Gleneral, Lord Cornwallis, in 1789, 
addressed a letter to tbe Nizam, explaining 
and interpreting tbe treaty of 1768, but de- 
clining to enter into any new treaty, as had 
been suggested. This letter of the Govemor- 
Gfonerars was subsequently declared, by a 
resolution of the House of Commons, to have 
been meant, and to have had the full force of 
a treaty executed in due form. In this letter, 
the Governor-General agreed that the force 
stipulated for in the sixth article of the treaty 
of 1768 should be granted whenever applied 
for, provided it was not to be en^loyed against 
any power in allianoe with the Company. In 
the following year, on the breaking out of the 
war with Tippoo, son of Hyder Ali, a treaty 
of offensive and defensive alliance was con- 
cluded between the Nizam, tbe Peisbwa, and 
the British government. Tippoo purchased 
peace at the sacrifice of half his dominions, and 
the Nizam had no reason to bo dissatisfied 
with his share of the spoiL At a later period, 
the Nizam, beiog engaged in war with tbe 
Mahrattas, claimed the assistance of the British 
government under the subsisting relations be- 
tween them ; but the Governor-General, Sir 
John Shore, refused to afford it, and the Nizam 
was consequently obliged to conclude an igno- 
minious peace with his enemy. This refusal, 
and its results, so incensed the Nizam, that he 
requested that two battalions, stationed at his 
capital as a subsidiary force, should be with- 
drawn. The Nizam now sought safety in the 
entertainment of a party of Frenchmen, who, 
however, were dismissed, in accordance with 
the provisions of a treaty concluded in 1798, 
under the administration of the earl of Mor- 
nington, afterwards Marquis Wellesley, who 
was most anxious to rid India of all ^enoh 
influence. By this treaty, a subsidiary force, 
Augmented to 6,000 sepoys, with a due propor- 
tion of field-pieces, was assigned to the service 
of the Nizam. On the fall of Tippoo Sultan, 
and the annihilation of the state of Seringapa- 
tam, the Nizam participated largely in the 
division of its territory, under the partition 
trea^ of 1799, and bis share was increased on 
the Peishwa’s withdrawal from the treafy. In 
1800, the subsidiary force with the Nizam was 
further augmented, and the pecuniary payment 
for its maintenance was commuted for a cession 
of territory. The territory ceded for this pur- 
pose consisted of the acquisitions made 
Tippoo allotted to the Nizam, under the treaty 
of ^ringapatam in 1792, and the treaty of 
Mysore, concluded in 1799, after the destruction 
of Tippoo ’s power and government. Thus the 
Nizam secured the future defence of his person 
and state, without any sacrifice either of money, 
or of any portion of Ms original dominions, the 
territoiy assigned for payment of the subsidiary 
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fbroe bavlog been aoqnired imdar the protec- 
tion and iTmuence of the power which now 
nndertoola to maintain his anihority by means 
which itself bad placed at his disptwaL In 
I804| on the ooncmsion of the first Mahratta 
war, the Nizam obtained further territorial 
adranta^, and at the termination of the 
second, In 1817, certain exchanges between the 
Company and himself took place, some of them 
made for mntoal oonvenience, others to gratify 
the Nizam’s wishes. The precise position of 
the Nizam, in regard to the British govern- 
ment, is determined by the treaties above 
refen^ to, and it does not materially differ 
from that of other states with which that 
government maintains subsidiary alliances. 
Nizam AJi, of whom mention by no means to 
his honour has been made in the course of this 
narrative, closed a long and guilty life in 1803. 
He was succeeded by his son founder Jah, 
with whom the Company confirmed all existing 
treaties. His feeble and nnprosperous rule 
was terminated by his death in 1829, when he 
was succeeded by his eldest but illegitimate 
son, to whom the existing engagements were 
G^in confirmed. Under this prince the mis- 
govemmeut of the country has continued and 
increased. A host of mercenary troops, enter- 
tained hy him, so far from contributing to the 
purpose of defence, have been a terror both to 
government and people ; the administration of 
justice, or even the semblance of it, was almost 
unknown, while debt, public and private, was 
allowed to accumulate to an enormous extent. 
The British government was at one time 
creditor for arrears of ];>aymentB due to it, to 
the amount of between five and six hundred 
thousand pounds. This claim, to the continued 
increase of which there seemed no probable 
limit, was strongly pressed on the notice of the 
Nizam’s government, and its arrangement was 
at length effected by a territorial cession, the 
revenues of the districts thus sequertrated 
being applicable both to the reduction of the 
debt and the maintenance of the Nizam's 
military contingent. 

HYDERABAD, the principal place in the 
territory of the Nizam, is situate on the river 
Mussi, here between 400 and 600 feet wide. 
The environs haveawild but highly picturesque 
appearance, being overspread with granite hills 
and isolated rocks, some of hemispherical form, 
others of cubical or columnar. Approached 
from the west, the appearance of Hyderabad 
is very striking ; “ The palace and numerous 
mosques rising above the surrounding build- 
ings, give it an air of grandeur, which is 
much strengthened by the very superb pile of 
buildings erected as the British Residency.” 
The town is feebly fortified by a wall of stone, 
too weak to stand a moment against battering- 
guns, though adequate for protection against 
predatory attacks. The ground-plan inclosed 
by the wall is a trapezoid, the longest or 
north-western side of which, extending along 
the right bank of the river Mussi, is about 


two milei and three-aoarien in length; the 
Boutb-eastem, two milra; the eputhen, one 
mile ; the aouth- western, one and thxee- 
qoarters. There is a considerable snbarb on 
toe left side of the river, and in this quarter ie 
situate the British Residency, the communica- 
tion between it and the city and palace being 
uaihtaiaed by a handsome stone bridge. This 
fine structure, planned and executed by a 
British officer in 1831, is built of sqtared 
granite stone, and has eight ardies, semi- 
elliptical, ea^ of fifty-eiz feet span and 
eighteen feet rise, with piers ten feet wide; 
the breadth of the bridge being twenty-four 
feet. There is, besides, on the Irftor northern 
side, a land-arch of seventy-seven feet span and 
sixteen feet rise. The total cost was' 10,2001. 
“The city is crowded with buildings of all 
desoriptioDs, from the stately and stupendous 
palaces of the nobility and other men of rank 
and wealth, to the low and dirty hovels of the 
poor. The oouslruction of the houses of the 
great is entirely native, displaying little or no 
taste. They are erected too dose to each 
other, rendering their situations unpleasantly 
confined, if not unhealthy.” The streets, some 
of which are paved with stone, are in general 
narrow. In addition to the water of the 
Mussi, the place is abundantly supplied from 
numerous wells, in various parts of the town. 
Besides the palace of the Nizam (a large 
building in the usual style of native grandeur), 
the most remarkable structures are the prin- 
cipal mosque and the British Residency. In 
the environs of the city are many fine gardens, 
containing gorgeous pavilions. Among them, 
that of the minister of the Nizam is represented 
as marvellously beautiful. “ It is inclosed, after 
the Asiatic manner, by high walls, the centre 
containing a large mal-ble basin filled with water, 
and fed by numerous fountains, their silvery 
columns being mingled with stately cypress- 
trees. The pavilions, galleries, and terraces 
around are built and ornamented in the richest 
style of Oriental architecture, that beautiful 
carved trellis-work, which always produces 
so exquisite an effect, frequently intervening, 
while the painting and gilding are equally 
profuse and striking.” The country about 
Hyderabad abounds with fine tanks or arti- 
ficial pieces of water of great dimensions. 
One, called Husain Sagur, four miles north of 
the city, and close to the British cantonment 
of Secunderabad, is about three miles in length 
and two in breath ; another, a few miles to 
the south, is stated to be twenty miles in 
circuit. There is no tolerable approximation 
to a trustworthy estimate of the popolation, 
which probably does not exceed 200,000, of 
whom a large proportion are Musaulmans. 
Elevation above the sea 1,800 feet. Distance 
ifrom Mangalore, N.E., 498 miles ; Bangalore, 
N., 373 ; Bellary, N.E., 229 ; Madras, N.W., 
389 ; Bombay, S.E., 449 ; Nagpore, S., 814 ; 
Calcutta, S.W., 962. Lat. 17“ 22^, long. 78“ 32'. 

HYDERGXJRH, in the territory of Oudcj 
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A amall town on the route from Lttoknow oan- 
tonment to that (rf Pertabffurfa, 40 milee 8.E. 
of the former, 70 N.W. of the latter. It has 
a baiar, and is well snpplied with good water. 
Lat, 26“ 87', long. 81“ 17. 

HYDEENTJGTJB — A town in the British 
district of Behar, lieat.-gov. of Bengal, 56 
miles W. of Sherghotiy. Lat. 24“ 80, long. 
88“ SO', 

HYDBABAD, in Sinde, was fonneriy con- 
sidered the principal town of that country, in 
consequence of its having been selected as the 
residence of the chief ameers, or those ruling 
the southern and prinoi^ part of the country. 
It is situate four miles E. of the eastern bank 
of the Indus, on an eminenoe of the low rooky 
range called the Gunjah Hills, and in an island 
inclosed between the Indus and the Eulailee, a 
branch which, leaving the main stream about 
twelve miles above the town, oommunicates 
with it about fifteen milee below. The Fulailee 
flows about 1,000 yards east of the town, the 
base of the rampart being washed by a creek 
from it in the season of inundation, though the 
whole branch is dry when the river is low. 
This fortress, which was esteemed very strong 
by the Sindians, and would no doubt prove so 
in their mode of warfare, was built nearly on 
the site of the ancient Nemnkot, by Fntteh 
Ali, the first ameer. The outline is irregular, 
corresponding with the winding shape the 
hill’s brow, on the very edge of which the 
walls, for the greater part of their extent, rise 
to the height of from fifteen to thirty feet. 
They are built of burnt bricks, and are thick 
and solid at the base, but taper so much, and 
are so greatly weakened by embrasures and 
loopholes with which they are pierced, that a 
few well-directed shot wonld demolish any 
part, and expose the defenders to the fire of 
the assailants. The ramparts are flanked by 
round towers or lofty bastions, at intervals of 
800 or 400 paces, which, combined with the 
height of the hill, give the place an imposing 
appearance. Where the walls do not rise im- 
mediately from the edge of the declivity, the 
defence is stren^hened by a ditch of ten feet 
wide and eight deep. The rock is too soft to 
admit of being scarped, and slopes so gently, 
that if the wall were breached, the rubbUb 
would rest on the faoe of the hill, and afford 
footing for a storroing-party. The plateau of 
the hill on which Hydiabad is built is a mile 
and a half long and 700 yards broad ; the 
height is about eighty feet, and on the southern 
mrt are the fortress and the suburbs or pettah. 
^ere are about 5,000 houses, meanly con- 
structed of mud, one-half of that number 
being within the fortrees, the rest in the 
pettidi. The fortress contained the residence 
of the ameers, and a massive tower built as 
the repository of their treasures. The baear 
is extensive, forming one street the entire 
length of the town ; and it displays oonsider- 
able bustle and appearance of basiness. The 
most important manufaeture of Hydrabad is 


that of arms of various kinds, — inatohlook% 
■woi^ spears, and shields ; and the skill of 
the wmkmen is said to be BoaTx»ly Inferior to 
that attained in Europe. There is also a oon^ 
siderahle manufacture of ornamental silks and 
oottons. A cemetery, which overspreads the 
northern part of the eminence, contains the 
tombs of the deceased members of the Talpoor 
dynasty, and of the preceding one of the 
^aloras. That of Gholam Shah Ealora is a 
beautifnl quadrangular building, with a hand- 
some central dome. It is hned with fine 
marble, is highly ornamented with mosaic, 
and inscribed with sentences from the Koran. 
The tomb of the late Ameer Knmm Ali is also 
a handsome quadrangular building, snrmonnt- 
ed by a dome, and having a turret on each 
comer. When the Belooches, imder the con- 
duct of Putteh Ali, of the Talpoor tribe, over- 
threw the Kalora dynasty, that successful 
chieftain gave to one branch of his relatives 
Khyerpoor, with a considerable district at- 
tached ; to another, Meerpoor, and allowed bis 
three brothers to share with himself the 
government of Hydrabad and its dependent 
territory, comprehending the greater part of 
the country. Sir O. Napier entered this plaoe 
on the 20th Febru^, 1848, having previously 
received the submission of six of the ameers of 
Sinde. On the 24th he marched out to give 
battle to Sheer Mahomed of Meerpore, who 
yet remained in arms, and was posted in great 
force behind a neighbouring nullah, which had 
been partially fortified. The ameer was, how- 
ever, attacked and defeated ; the British force 
being thus enabled to advance upon Meerpore. 
Hydrabad is supposed to have a population 
of 24,000. Lat. 26“ 22', long. 68“ 28'.— See 
SlNDK. 

HYDRAMEYEE, in the British district of 
Alligurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vulage on the route, by Khasgunj, from 
Bareilly to Alligurh cantonment, and 23 miles 
S.E. of the latter, 49 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 
27“ 61', long. 78“ 28'. 


I. 


IBRAHEEMPORE, or IBRAHIM- 
ABAD. — A town in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. It has a population of 26,582. Dis- 
tant E. from Ghazeepore town 60 miles. Lat. 
26“ 48', long. 84“ 88^ 

rBRAMPUTNA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, 16 milee S.E. 
from Hyderabad, and 103 N.E. by N. from 
KumoJ. Lat. 17“ 11', long. 78“ 47. 

IDDOOE CONCAUDY.— A town in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency 
of Madras, 61 milee N. of Man^ore. Lat. 
18“ 46', long. 74“ 60'. 

IDULABAD, — town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 11 miles from the 
right bank of the Payne Gun^ river, and 180 
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miles S.IL S. from EUic^poor. Lat 19° 89', ' 
long. 78° 4r. ! 

IDT7LABAD. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequeetrated distriots of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 95 miles W, by S. of 
Eflichpoor, Lat. 21“ 1', long. 76“ S'. 

lEEJ. — A town in one of the recently se- 
questrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 29 miles W.N.W. of 
KumooL Lat. 16% long. 77“ 43'. 

IHUBBHER, in the Reoohna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 84 miles 
from the right bank of the Ravee, 38 miles 
N.W. of the town of Lahore, Lat 81“ 68', 
long. 73“ 40'. 

IHUNG, in the Jetoh Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Chenaub, 104 miles W, by S. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 19', long. 72“ 28'. 

IKERI, in the British district of Allygurb, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route, by Khasganj, from Bareilly to AUy- 
gurh cantonment, and seven miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat 27“ 68', long, 78“ 14'. 

IKERY.— See Etoairct. 

IKOTJNA, or EKOWNA. — A town In the 
British district of Ghazeepore, lieut-gov. of 
the N.W, Provinces, situate three miles from 
the left bank of the Ganges river. Ikouna 
has a population of 7,005 inhabitants. Dis- 
tant E. from Ghazeepore town 43 miles. Lat. 
25“ 43', long. 84“ 20'. 

ILLPOOR, — A town in the British district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, situate 
20 miles S. from Trinohinopoly, and 48 miles 
E. by N. from DiudiguJL Lat. 10“ 82', long. 
78° 43'. 

IMJONG, — A town of Eastern Indi^ in 
the British district of Sudiya^ province ol 
Assam, 69 miles E.S.E. of Sudiya. Lat. 
27“ 28', long. 96“ 32'. 

IMLAK, in the territory of Oude, a village 
on the route from the cantonment -of Qoruck- 
poor to that of Sultanpoor, and 15 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Ther<^ in . this part ol the 
route b good. Lat, 26“ 16', long, 82“ 21'. 

IMLEA. — See Akilra. 

IMRUTPOOR, in the British distriot of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, the principal place of the pergnnnah of 
lalarngunge. It is a small town on the route 
from Shimjehanpore to Futtehgurh, 12 miles 
N. of the latter, and is situate less than a mile 
from the left bi^ of the Gange^ in a country 
extensively laid under water during the period- 
ical rains in the latter part of summer, but at 
other times delaying a scene of great fertili^, 
high cultivation, and luxuriant vegetation, in- 
terspersed with ancient and fine groves of 
mangoes. Indigo is the chief crop. 'There is a 
bazar in the town, and during dry season 


the road is good. It is called Hemimtpnz 
Tieffenthaier. Lat. 27“ 82', long. 79“ W, 

INCHULKURUNJEE, or EENOHUL- 
KUtlUNJEE. — A jaghire or feudal depend^ 
enty of Colapore, in the territory of Bombay^ 
'These possessions, however, are held in enam, 
and not on surinjam tenure j and the Colapore 
state has consequently no right to claim military 
servicje from tneir chiet 'The centre ^ the 
jaghire is in lat. 16“ 41', long. 74“ 2'. A part 
of the country, stretohing to the Ghauts border- 
ing on the Concan, is rugged and jungly, but 
the greater portion lies on the plains, and is 
very productive. The revenue is 76,000 rupees. 
A late chief was greatly burthened with debt, 
and his j^hire had become a prey to usurers. 
He died in 1852, without leaving male issue, 
when bis widow was permitted to adopt a 
successor, subject to certain conditions; among 
which was the abolition of transit-duties and 
other objectionable taxes. The adopted ruler 
died ohildless in 1864, and the question whether 
the estate shall bo resumed by the Colapore 
government has been made dependent on the 
non-existence of any male relative of the founder 
of the ruling fomily. Should the resumption 
be sanction^, the estate of Inchulkurunjee 
will probably be transferred to the British 
government in liquidation of the debt incurred 
by the Colapore state for the suppression of 
the insurrection in the year 1844. 

INDAPOOR, — A town in the British dis- 
triot of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 84 
miles E.S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18“ 8', long. 
76 “ 6 '. 

INDARUM, — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, situate three miles from the 
left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 138 miles 
S,E. by S. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19“ 25', long. 
80“ 6'. 

INDEE. — A tawn in the British distriot of 
Sbolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 136 miles 
N.E. by E. of Belgaum. Lat. 17“ 10', long. 
76“ 1'. 

INDERAOTEE. — A river rising in lat. 
19“ 60', long. 81“ Wy, in Bnstar, one of the 
districts of Nagpoor, or the rajah of Berar's 
dominions, and, flowing in a south-westerly 
direction, falls into the Gndavery river on the 
left side, in Ut. 18“ 40', long. 80“ 20'. 

INDERGARH, in the British district rf 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Calpee 
to Futtehgurh, and 34 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a bazar. Lat. 26° 56', long. 79“ 46'. 

INDERGURH. — A town of Bundlecund, in 
the native state of Dutteah, 32 miles N. frvm 
Jhansee, and 82 miles S.E, frxim Gwalior. 
Lat. 25" 66', long. 78“ 40'. 

INDGTJRH, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Lo<fiana to Ferocpore, and 83 miles 
W, of the former place. It contains several 
shops, and is abundantly lUj^Ued with water 



fitmi twdre briok-lioed wells, eaoh about 
tweotv feet deep. The summadixtg country, 
thongo putaking of the nature of a deep 
Band, is well cultivated. Lat SO** 55', long. 
75° 2(y, 

INDIA, an exteneivo region of Asia, the 
main divisions of which, together with the 
several subdivisions, their towns and villages, 
lakes and rivers, will be found more particularly 
deaeribed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement of this work. India 
is bounded on the north by the HlmaWa 
Mountains, dividing it from Thibet. Ibe 
Suliman ran^e, a continuation of the Sufeid 
Koh Mountains, separates it from Afghanistan 
and Beloochistan on the west ; and parallel 
o£&boots from the opposite extremity of the 
Himalaya Mountains form its frontier on the 
east. On all other sides, from the port of 
Kurraohee on the west, to the southern ex- 
tremity of the Tenasserim provinces on the 
east, it has a maritime coast, bordered by the 
Bay of Bengal on the one hand, and by the 
Aridiian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, on the 
other. Its greatest length, measur^ from 
Cape Comorin in the south, to the extremity of 
the Funjaub in the north, may be estimated nt 
1,630 miles, a distance which closely corre- 
sponds with its breadth, measured fromKurra- 
cnee in the west, to the extremity of Assam in 
the east. It lies between lat. 8° 4' — 36°, long, 
60° 44' — 99° 80'. Within these limits is com- 
prised an area of 1,899,443 square miles, with 
a population of 172,899,235. Another chain 
of mountains, termed the Vindhya range, 
crosses the continent of India at a lower lati- 
tude, from east to west. This range unites at 
one of its extremities with the Eastern, and at 
the other with the Western Ghauts, and thus 
forms the base of the triangle upon which rests 
the table-land of the Deccan. Such is a general 
outline of the mountain system of India. Exten- 
sive means of inland navigation are presented 
in the noble rivers by which the country is 
traversed. These may be conveniently dis- 
tributed into two classes ; the one deriving 
their chief supplies from. the melted snows of 
the Himalayas, and the other being mainly fed 
by the rains of the south-west and north-east 
monsoons. In the one class may be ranked, — 

1. The Indus and its tributaries, coa<ii8tii]g of 
the Sutlej, Beas, Kavee, Chenab, and Jbelum ; 

2, the Granges and its tributaries, the chief of 
which are the Jumna, Gogra, Gunduok, and 
Cosy ; 3. the Brahmapootra, with its priucipal 
feeders the Ban poo and the Teesta ; and, 4. the 
Irawaddy, traversing Burmah and the recently- 
acquired province of Pegu. In the second 
daw are ranged the great rivers of the Deccan ; 
among which may be enumerated the Godaveiy, 
Kistnah, and Canvery, together with the Ner- 
bodda, Taptee, Mahanuddee, and various others 
intersecting Southern and Central India. 

For political objects, as well as for adminis- 
txative purposes, the British possessions in 
India have been distributed into several prin- 


cipal divisions, which, with their respective 
areas and population, are stated below : — 



Area. 
8q. MUes. 

Population. 

BenKsl, includinsr Assam 
and the Tenasserim Pro- 

Vinces 

936,046 

41,180,539 

80,879,706 

North-Western Provinces. . 

66,061 

SaugoT and Nerbudda ter- 

Titory 

17,643 

9,143,699 

Ponjaub 

7B,**7 

9,163,309 

Cls-SnU^ territory 

4,669 

3,311,969 

Nagpore.... 

70,433 

4,660,000 

Pegu 

32,350 

640,180 

Madras 

133,090 

33,301,697 

Bombay 

130,063 

11,100,007 

Total, exclusive of the East- 



em Straits settlements, 
the area of which Is 1,576 
square miles, population 

SOS, 640 

782,663 

124,909,009 


It will thus be seen that more than one-half 
of the superficial extent of India is strictly 
British, the remainder, comprising an area of 
616,760 square miles, and a population of 
48,130,226, is occupied by native states. In some 
of these, as in Oude and the Mysore, the ad- 
ministration of public affairs has been altogether 
assumed by the British government ; in others 
the native ruler exercises sovereign power with 
more or less restriction within his dominions. 
Among the states of the latter class are included 
Hyderabad or the dominions of the Nizam, 
Guzerat or the territory of the Guicowar, 
Gwalior or Scindia’s territory, Indore or Hol- 
car's possessions, Mysore, Travancore, Cochin 
and Cutch, Nepaul, Bhopal, Cashmere or 
Gholab Singh’s dominions, the Eajpoot states, 
and a variety of others, forming in the aggre- 
gate a number falling little short of 200. If to 
these be added the petty chieftainships of Kat- 
ty war, the number of native states will be more 
than doubled. 

With the exception of Nepaul, and one or 
two petty governments, the whole of these 
states have entered into treaties and engage- 
ments with the British government, involving 
the obligation of protection on the part of the 
paramount power, and allegiance on that of 
the subordinate. In some instances, the de- 
pendent state is subject to the parent of 
tribute in others, it is exempt from any 
pecuniaiy claim. All have relinquished the 
right of self-defence, as well as that of main- 
taining diplomatic relations with each oMer; 
and the British government, which guarantees 
external protection and internal tranquillity, 
has been constituted the arbiter of all difiputes 
arising between native rulers. But though 
debarred from the exercise of military power 
in regard to external a^eesion, the native 
governments are not prohibited from maintain- 
ing a separate milita^ force ; in some cases, 
they are required to provide such a force, 
which, in the event of war, is to be available 
to the British government against the common 
enemy, lu some instances, the number of 
troops te) bo miuntamed is restricted. Under 
these arrangements, the existing military re- 
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sources of the native princes comprise a force 
of little less than 400,000 men. It may be 
observed, however, that considerable portions 
of the regular troops of native states are de- 
scribed in the official returns as fitted rather 
for police purposes than for regular military 
duties. It will be evident from this view, that 
the British authority in India is paramount. 
That of the Fren^ is almost annihilated : 
they still occupy Pondicherry, and one or two 
other places ot small importance ; but they no 
longer dispute with the English the dominion 
of Qie East The Portuguese linger in a few 
spots, the scenes of their former commercial 
grandeur; but from neither of these powers 
has Britain at this time anything to fear. Her 
rivals have follen before her, and left her in 
possession of the most gigantic dominion that 
ever was appended to a foreign state. 

So vast a region, varying, in respect to lati- 
tude and elevation, from the sea-level of the 
lower provinces of Bengal to the lofty summits 
ot tlie Himalayas, must necessarily embrace 
various degrees of temperature ; and in a 
genend description of the climate of India, it is 
only the leading characteristics that can be 
noticed. The year admits of a division into 
three seasons,^ — the hot, the rainy, and the 
temperate. The hot season commences in 
March, and continues till the beginning of 
June, when the rains, brought from the Indian 
Ocean by the south-west monsoon, set in, and 
last with occasional intermission till October, 
at which period the temperate weather com- 
mences, and continues till the end of February. 
** In a great part of the country,” says Elphin- 
stone, “ the sun is scorching for three months 
in the year ; even the wind is hot, the land is 
brown and parched, dust flies in whirlwinds, 
all brooks become dry, small rivers scarcely 
keep up a stream, and the largest are reduced 
to comparatively narrow chaoneb, in the midst 
of vast sandy beds. In winter, slight frost 
sometimes takes place for about an hour or two 
about sunrise.” “At a low level, if towards 
the south, the greatest cold in winter is only 
moderate beat.” 

Considerable interest is attached to the zoo- 
logy of India. The forests contain a variety of 
wild animals, the most remarkable of which is 
the elephant. These animals associate in herds, 
which, emerging from the jungles, frequently 
occasion serious injury to the crops. They are 
often destroyed by parties of hunters, or canght 
in pits and tamed. The elephant of the Deccan 
is considered inferior to that of Bengal. The 
rhinoceros, wild bnfialo, and bear, are also 
inhabitants of the forert. Tigers, leopards, 
panthers, wild boars, byasnas, wolves, and 
jackals, pervade both forest and jungle, and 
sometimes infest patches of underwood in the 
immediate vicinity of cultivated lands. Lions 
are met with only in particular tracts, and 
more especially in the western part of Eaj poo- 
tana, the province of Guzerat, audits vicinities. 
Aznong the remainder of wild animala may be 
enumerated deer, antelopes, and monkeys. 
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Crocodiles, se^nts, and other reptilea are most 
numerous. The domestic anim^ are buffa- 
loes, camels, horses, sheep, swine, oxen, and 
goats. Game and fish are found in abundance, 
as are also birds of splendid plumage. 

Among the principal trees are the teak, con- 
sider^ superior to the oak for purposes of ship- 
building, the sal, the sissoo, and the babuL 
There is also the cocoanut-iree, every portion 
of which is rendered available to the wants of 
man ; the fruit being serviceable as food, the 
husk which envelops the nnt affording a fibre 
from which cordage is manufactured, while the 
wood is peculiarly adapted to the construction 
of water-pipes, and also of beams and rafters. 
Another valuable tree, yielding a fleshy flower, 
which is important as an article ot food, and 
from which spirit is moreover distilled, is the 
mabua. Besides the above, may be enumerated 
the bamboo, largely employed in scaffolding, 
and also in the manufacture of baskets and 
mats ; the banyan, the tamarind, and the mango, 
the palmyra and other palius. Sandal and 
ebony are found in many parts. In the Hima- 
layas, pines abound, including the magnificent 
deodar ; together with oaks and other forest- 
trees indigenous in Europe, or capable of being 
naturalized there. On the banks of the Lower 
Ganges, and all round the seacoaat of the penin- 
sula, rice constitutes the staple food of the 
inhabitants. Wheat is largely consumed in 
the north-west provinces of Bengal. The 
peasantry of the Deccan depend for subsistence 
upon jowar and bajra, or upon a small and 
poor grain called raggi. The last-named grains 
are sown at the commencement of the rains, 
and reaped in autumn. Wheat ripens during 
winWr, and forms a spring crop. But, though 
there are thus two distinct cultivations, the 
tropical and temperate crops are seldom sown 
on the same ground in the same year, except 
in the rich soil of the lower provinces of Bengal, 
and in some other irrigated tracts, where the 
rice crop retires only three months to arrive at 
maturity. Extensive tracts of land are appro- 
priated to the production of the staple articles of 
export, consiatin^ chiefly of cotton, sugar-cane, 
indigo, rice, opium, tobacco, and oil -seeds ; 
pepper and cardamums are largely cultivated 
on the western coast, and ginger, capsicum, 
cumin, coriander, and turmeric, are a common 
field -produce. Among the vegetables, indi- 
genous or exotic, are yams, potatoes, carrots, 
onions, spinach, radishes, gourds, and cuoum- 
bera. The fruits consist of plantains or bana- 
nas, mangoes, tamarinds, guavas, jacks, melons, 
grapes, pine-apples, poaches, strawberries, 
oranges, &c. ; figs are not very general ; apples 
are devoid of flavour ; pears and plums do not 
succeed. , 

Numei’ous as are the towns andmties of ^dia, 
none art' remarkable for the amount of their 
pulation. That of Calcutta, independently of its 
suburbs, has been recently returned at 418,182, 
No census has been yet taken ofttbe population 
of the city of Madras ; but Bombay, with its 
suburbs, and including also the floating popu- 
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ktion in it* harbcmr, oontnln* only 646,199 
iah&bitantfl. Tbrooghoot the whole extent of 
the North-West Frovinees no one dtj, inolod- 
ing its suburbs and cantonment, can boast a 
mpnlation of 200,000 ; Ddhi has only 162,424, 
Cawnpore 118,000, Benares 171,668, Bareilly 
111,832, Agra 126,262, Furruokabad 132,513. 
The towns are usually composed of high brick 
houses, and, with some exceptions, the streets 
are narrow, and badly pavea. Many of these 
are walled, and capable of some defence. Vil- 
lages vary aocordmg to locality ; some being 
ddended by walls, others open, or snirounded 
only by a fence. Each village has its temple 
and baser, its annual &ir and festivals. In the 
North-Western Provinces, the housee of the 
peasantry are usually built of unbumt brick, 
and are tiled ; in i^ngal the cottage has its 
thatched roof and cane walls ; and in the Deccan 
the huts are either of mud or stone, with ter- 
raced roofs. Throughout India the dwelling 
of the peasant is scantily furnished ; the prin- 
cipal articles consisting of a few earthen pots 
and brass vessels, a hand-mill, pestle and mortar, 
and an iron plate, on which cakes are baked. 
A mat is the substitute for a chair, and tables 
are dispensed with. 

The enormous population of India is com- 
posed chiefly of two leading races, — Hindoos 
and Mahomedans. The Hindoos, though re- 
sembling each other in their religion and in the 
observances and habits which it involves, are at 
the same time distinguished by many points of 
difference. Diversity in appearance, m dress, 
in the staple articles of fo^, in the mode of 
building, and in many other respects, is occa- 
sioned partly by local peculiarities, and partly 
by the natui'e of their institutioas. The natives 
of Northern India are tall and fair ; those of 
Bengal and the Deccan, small and ^rk : the 
former are manly and warlike, the latter timid 
and superstitious. There are also the aborigines 
of India, the Bheels and Coles. Some aooount 
of the former will be found under the article 
Oandsibh, and of the latter under Oeibsa. 
Bhats and Charuns, and some other tribes, are 
noticed under the head of Q-uzsrat. 

According to the latest returns which are 
available, the gross revenues of the British go- 
vernment in In^ amount to about 27, 000, 000 1, 
more than one-half of which is deriv^ from the 
land. The other principal eonroes of revenue 
are customs, stamps, excise, salt, and opium. 
The revenue from salt is secur^ by a duty 
charged upon the prime cost of the home manu- 
facture, and by a customs duty upon the foreign 
supply ; the rate being the same in both oases, 
and amounting to atout three farthings per 
pound. The annual revenue contributed by 
this article may be estimated at two millions 
steriing. Opinm, from the poppy cultivated in 
the British provinoea, is manu&ctured solely 
on aooount of government : that produced in 
native states is subject to a transit^uty on its 
passage through British territory to the ooasi 
In^ both cases the tax may be regarded as being 
paid wholly by foreigners. The annual revenue 


firom opinm exceeds three millions steriingr 
from land, the chief souroe of revenue, the 
imount derived is more than fifteen millions 
sterling. 

In BO vast an extent of country, it might be 
presumed that wide diversity of language p^ 
vails ; and such is the &ot. In Up^r India, 
the chief dialects are Hindee, Bengalee, 
Funjabee, Mabratta, Guzerattee, Cu tehee, 
Boondela, Brig Bhakhur, Ooriya, and As- 
samese. These are all derivatives fr^m the 
Sanscrit. The languages of Southern India, 
Teloogoo, Tamul, Canarese, Malayala, and 
Cingalese, are also cloeely dependent upon 
Sanscrit, the storehouse of the religious oere- 
monies of the Brahmin, and the Lernguage of 
the laws of Menu, which may be re^rded as 
the basis of the actual civil law of the Hindoo, 
and the mainspring of his daily avocations. 
Oordoo, or Hindostanee, is the common lan- 
gu^e of Mahomedans ^rox^hout India, and 
is in fact Hindee, the primitive tongue of the 
Hindoos, modifi^ by the chief languages of 
their Mabomedan ooumierorB, Arabic and 
Persian. Pushtoo and Sindhee are also de- 
rived from Arabic, the language which is the 
depositary of the Mahomedan faith, and of the 
laws and civil regulations of those who profen 
it. Persian was formerly the language of the 
law courts of the East-India Company ; but, 
in 1837, its use was abolished, and the ver- 
nacular of each district substituted. 

Little or nothing deserving the name of 
education existed in India till a oomparatively 
recent period. Near the end of the last cen- 
tury, the British government established a 
MsJiomedan college at Calcutta, and a Sanscrit 
college at Benares ; but these foundations, 
however well intended, did little either to 
inform or to enlarge the minds of those ad- 
mitted to them, and taught at least as much 
of error as of truth. Bi^op Heber says : — 
“The Mussulman literature very nearly re- 
sembles what the literature of Europe was 
before the time of Copernicus, Galileo, and 
Bacon. The Mussulmans take their logic 
from Aristotle, filtered through many snooes- 
sive translations and commentaries ; and their 
metaphysical system is professedly derived 
from Plato. Both Mahomedans and Hindoos 
have the same natural philosophy, which is 
also that of Aristotle in zoology and botany, 
and Ptolemy in astronomy, for which the 
Hindoos have forsaken their more ancient 
notions of the seven seas and the six earths.” 
From this state of mental tbraJdom, the native 
mind could never be expected to emancipate 
itself without assistance. Early in the present 
century, more serious and more useful exer- 
tions in the cause of education began to be 
made. The literature and soienoe of the 
western world were introduced to a great 
extent ; and there can be no doubt that gra- 
dually, though perhaps slowly, these will 
Bupers^e the trifling and deadening studies 
which for a^ have ^ded to the darkneas of 
India, in pbee of tending to dispel it. The 
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•eininmries wherein the higher stadies are 
poisued, may be prononmoed to have been 
goneially tnooeaef^ In the attempt to im- 
prove and extend vemaonlar instniotion, the 
Brituh govemiDent, thongh equally zealous, 
has not been equally enooeaifal. The best 
results attained have been in the North- 
Western Provinces, where the new revenue 
settlement, under which the rights of every 
individual interested in the land became 
matter of record, has afforded preoieely the 
stimulus required. Ihe desire to ascertain 
and to preserve their reooniised rights, in- 
dnoee in the people a desire mr the aoqaiiition 
of the arts of reading, writing, arithmetio, and 
mensnration. A few other of the simpler 
elements of knowledge are found to be easily 
added ; and perhaps no great number of years 
will elapse Wore the mass of the people in 
the provinoes above named will be well in- 
structed iu those branobee of knowledge which 
are more immediately necessair ; while those 
who have advanced somewhat larther, will not 
be few. 

Among the great public works which have 
mcu« recently l^n undertaken in India, may 
be mention^ the Ganges Canal, full par- 
ticulara of which are given under the article 
Ganuxb Bivka Measures are likewise in 
progress for establishing a comprehensive 
scheme of railway lines, to oonstitute the main 
arteries of communication throughout the 
country. Commencing at Calcutta, a railroad 
is now under construction, vid Bajmabal and 
the valley of the Ganges, to Delhi ; to be 
thence extended to the north-west frontier. 
A line, from Bombay in a north-easterlv 
direction, will form a junction with the Cal- 
cutta line in the vicini^ of Mirzapore ; while 
the cotton districts of Berar will be connected 
with the western coast W a branch from the 
Bombay line. It is further proposed to con- 
nect by railway the presidency towns of 
Bombay and Madras, in the direction of Poona 
and Bellary, while the eastern and western 
coasts of the more southern part of the penin- 
sula will be linked together by a line from 
Madras to Ponany. l&ectric telegraph lines 
have also been constructed, whereby the means 
of instantaneous communioatioa have been 
secured, not only between the presidency 
towns, but between all the principal military 
and civil stations of the country, from the 
Punjaub to Pegu. 

The early history of India is involved in 
extreme ubsourity, and fable has in conse- 
quence usurped the place of fact. Our best 
iufurmation is derived from the Greeks ; and 
until the conquests of Alexander, they were 
acquainted with India only through vague and 
meagre reports obtained from &e Persians. 
Alexander passed the different rivers of the 
Pnnjanb, and advanced towards the Ganges, 
which, however, he was not destined to reach. 
The narratives his followers are admitted to 
be, in some respects, discordant ; and though, 
previous to the time of Ptolemy, the spirit of 


eommerdal adventure had added sofmething to 
the stock of information, the knowledge of 
India po s sess e d by the Gre^ most be regarded 
as both soan^ and inaoourate ; but 
unsatisfactory, it is sufficient to show that the 
people to v^om it relates are almost un- 
changed by the lapse of centuries. Even the 
minnte features of the national oharaoter are 
at thu time the same that they were two 
thousand yeare i^. 

Previously to the invasion of the Moguls, 
the Mahometan histoiy of India possesses 
slender interest, and is, perhaps, little to be 
relied on. For a considerable time after that 
event, it offers but a picture of those commo- 
tions and crimes which oharaoteriEe a state 
of society in which conflicting parties are 
struggling for the sovereignty. The most 
reroarkalde person of this period was I^mur 
or Tamerlane, His conquests extended from 
the Irtisch and Volga to tho Persian Gnlf, and 
from the Ganges to the Archipelago. The 
death of Timur took place about ninety years 
before the arrival of the Portuguese in India 
by the south-east passage, the discovery of which 
was to effect a revolution in the destinies of the 
oountiy, compared with which all previous 
changes were unimportant. The grrat mass 
of commerce between India and Europe was 
carried on by the route of the Bed Sea, until 
the seventh century, when the oonquest of 
Egypt by the Saracens transferred it by the 
B&;k S^ to Constantinople. When, how- 
ever, the Mamelukes became masters of Egypt, 
they permitted the Venetians to resume the 
ancient route ; and Alexandria was thence- 
forward the sole entrep6t of Indian trade. 
The spirit of Portuguese discovery received its 
impulse from the genius of Prince Henry, 
youngest eon of John I. of Portugal. Under 
his countenance, naval adventure became 
popular ; but the progress of discovery was 
greatly impeded by the imp^ect state of 
navintion. The first acquisition was but of 
small importance, consisting only of the little 
island of Puerto Santo. It was sufficient, 
however, to encourage confidence, and stimu- 
late to further exertions, and a subsequent 
expedition was rewarded by tho discovery of 
the rich and beautiful island of Madeira. 
After a tedious succession of voyages continued 
for nearly half a century, Vasoo di Gama, an 
active and enterprising Portuguese admiral, 
doubled the Cape of Good Hope, and, ooasting 
along the eastern shore of the continent <5 
Africa, sailed fi«m thence across the Indian 
Ocean, and landed at Calicut, on the coast of 
Malabar. At the period of bis arrival, the 
west coast of Hindostan was divided between 
two great sovereigns, the king of Cambay and 
the Zamorin, each of whom had under him 
numerous petty princes. The dominions of the 
Zamorin included the whole coast ftrom Bombay 
to Cape Comorin ; but the attempts of Di 
Gama to conclude a oommercial tremiy with 
this power were ftmstiated by the jealousy of 
the Midiometan merchants, and he returned to 
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Lisbon. His successor, Gabtal, wna not more 
lortuDste ; and in consequence he proceeded 
to Cochin and Oananore. The of these 
places were dependants upon the ^unorin t a 
dependency from which they were anxious to 
be emancipated. By them Cabral was very 
lavonrably received ; and in an incredibly 
short time, the Portuguese acquired a para* 
mount influence over the whole coast. Pre* 
viously, however, to the arrival of Albuquerque 
in 11508, they were not possessed of a good 
port. After a violent struggle, they secured 
and fortified Gf», which from, thenceforth 
became the capital of the Portuguese settle- 
ments, and the point from whence they spread 
their conquests and their commerce over the 
Eastern seas, Of all their mighty dominion, a 
miserable remnant is all that now exists, and 
that remnant depressed, impoverished, and 
almost in a state of estrangement from the 
mother country. 

The annexation of Portugal to the crown of 
Spain was fatal to the colonial dominion of the 
former country, and the Dutch occupy the 
next conspicuous place in the commercial 
history of India. In the year 1594 they de- 
spatched four ships to India, under the com- 
mand of Hautman, and a sanguinary war with 
the Portuguese soon followed. Success was 
long doubtful ; but the Dutch ultimately 
triumphed. ITje Portuguese at first lost 
Malacca and Ceylon ; they were subsequently 
driven from various settlements on the coast 
of Malabar ; and not long afterwards the 
native princes permitted the Dutch to establish 
factories at Negapatam, Sadras, Pulicat, and 
Bimlinatam, on the east coasL From this 
period the power of Poi tugal in the East was 
rapidly approaching to extinction. The spirit 
of rivalry to the Portuguese was not confined 
to the Dutch. The splendid results which bad 
followed the discovery of the south-east passage 
could scarcely fail to excite the emulation of 
a maritime and enterprising nation like the 
Englieh. An association was formed and a' 
fund subscribed for the purpose of obtaining a 
participation in the Indian trade, and a me- 
morial presented to the government, setting 
forth the places with which the Spanish and 
Portuguese had established Intercourse, and 
pointing out others to which the English 
might resort without affording ground of com- 
plaint to their predecessors. Some difficulties 
were interposea by the government on account 
of a treaty then pending with Spain, but per- 
mission was given to maJte preparations for a 
voyage, while the patent of incorporation was 
under consideration, and on the last day of the 
year 1600, the adventurers were by letters- 
patent from the queen oonstituted a body 
politic and corporate, by the title of *‘The 
Governor and Com^y of Merohants of Lon- 
don trading to the East-Indies." The govern- 
ment of the Company was vested in a committee 
of twenty -four and a ohairman. It was em- 
powered to trade to all places beyond the Cape 
of Good nope and the Straits of Magellan for 


fifteen years, with the exception of pIa(M in 
possession of princes in amity with the qneen, 
whose objection should be publicly declared. 
From James I. a renewal of the charter was 
obtained, by which all preceding privileges of 
the Company were confirmed, and they were 
constitute a body corporate for ever. The 
early voyages of the Compaiw were confined 
to Uie islands of the Indian Ocean ; but after 
the confirmation and extension of their charter 
by James, they proceeded to establish a com- 
mercial interoourse with the Asiatic continent. 
Their endeavours were of course opposed by 
the Portuguese ; but the English Company 
finally succeeded in establishing factories on 
various parts of the coast. One of their earhest 
settlements was at Surat, and this factory, with 
that at Bantam, remained for a long period 
their principal stations. In the Dutch, the 
Englisn Company found enemies more formid- 
able than the Portuguese. The Dutch were 
bent on securing a monopoly of the spice-trade, 
and they enforced it in the moat unsorupulonB 
and vindictive spirit. After a long coarse of 
hostility, relieved by some weak and inefficient 
attempts at pacification, the spirit of the whole 
British people, with the exception of their 
sovereign, was roused to the highest pitch of 
indignation by the atrocious proceedings at 
Amboy na. The Dutch, having determined on 
obtaining the exclusive poasession of the island, 
fabricated a plot, to afford them a pretext for 
effecting their purpose. The plot, it was pre- 
tended, was confessed by two soldiers in the 
Dutch service, one a Japanese, the other a 
Portuguese, who had been put to the torture. 
Upon this evidence the English were appre- 
hended, imprisoned, loaded with irons, and 
their books and property seized. A mock trial 
followed, in the course of which the prisoners 
were subjected to the most varied and horrible 
tortures, for the purpose of extorting confession. 
It is unnecessary to say that this m^e of exami- 
nation was successful. Confession was of course 
followed by conviction — conviction by execu- 
tion; and the commercial interests of the Dutch 
were cemented by the blood of the accused 
persons. The pretence of a conspiracy was too 
absurd to deceive even the most credulous. 
When the bureaux of the factors were opened and 
their papers rifled, no traces of such conspiracy 
were discovered. The number ofEnglish on the 
island did not exceed twenty, while the Dutch 
had a garrison of three hundred men in the 
fort, and several other garrisons in the island. 
The English were not only few in number, but 
they were unprovided with arms and ammu- 
nition. They had not a single ship, whereas 
the Dutch had eight lying off the town of 
Amboyna. A conspiracy against the Dutch 
authorities, under such oiroumstances, could 
have been formed only by men labouring under 
insanity ; and those who professed to believe 
in its existenoe, had they been sincere, would 
have justly fiEiIlen under the same impatation. 
It would M idle to say a word in refutation of 
a mode of trial from which common sense and 
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humanity alike reooil. The torture procured 
for the Dutch authorities that which they 
wanted — a legal excuse for the coudemuatioD 
of their victims ; but the couraM of the suf- 
ferers revived as they approa<med a more 
righteous tribunal, and on ^e awful verge of 
eternity they solemnly protested their inno- 
cence. Those who will deliberately commit 
the graver crime of murder, will of course not 
hesitate at the comparatively light one of rob- 
bery. Massacre was not unnaturally foHowed 
by confiscation, and the Dutch retain^ English 
property to an immense amount. Its value 
has been stated at 400,000^ The truckling 
policy of James deterr^ him from seeking 
reparation of this great national wrong, and 
the disturbed reign of Charles allowed the 
Dutch a prolong^ period of impunity ; but 
the honour of the country was in some degree 
vindicated by Oliver Cromwell, who required 
and obtained payment of a lar^ sum in satis- 
faction of the pecuniary injury inflicted. 

At this time all the factories in the tract, 
extending from Cape Comorin to the Persian 
and Arabian Gulfs were controlled by the 
presidency of Surat. On the coast of Coro- 
mandel the Company had established them- 
selves in the first instance at Masulipatam. 
Subsequently they left that plsceforArmegum, 
Finally they settled at Madraspatam, where, 
by permission of the native government, they 
erected Fort St, George, now the seat ^ one 
of the British presidencies. The connections 
of the Company with Bengal were formed 
gradually. The first privilege which they 
obtained from the court of Delhi was that of 
free resort to the port of Pipley, a privilege 
afterwards much extended, through the inter- 
vention of a surgeon named Boughton, who 
acquired influence at the imperial court by the 
exercise of his professional skill. Factories; 
were accordingly established at Hooghley, 
Cossimbazar, Balasore, Patna, and Malda. Of 
these Hooghley was chief ; but the whole of 
them were subordinate to Fort St. George. 
The accession of Charles II. to the throne was 
followed by a renewal of the charter of the 
Company, by which their former privileges 
were confirmed, and authority conveyed to 
them to make peace and war with any people, 
not being Christians, and to seize unlicensed 
persons within their limits, and send them to 
England. From the same prince they obtained 
a grant of the island of Bombay, which he had ! 
received as part of the marriage portion of 
Catherine of Portugal. This island, now the 
seat of a presidency, was on its first acquisition 
subordinate to Surat. 

Though the British interest in India was on 
the whole progressive, its advance was not 
unintemipt^, A civil war in Bantam was 
the means of excluding the English from Java, 
while the factories of Surat and Bombay were 
disturbed by unremitting war between the 
Mogul and the Mahxattas. The Mogul empire 
was established by Baber, a descendant of 
Timur, already meutioued, and sultan of the 


Mogul Tartars. Having lost the northern 
part of bis own domiuious by the hostilities d 
the UsbeckTarUrs, he attempted the oonquesi 
of Hindostan with such stiocesa, tha^ putting 
.an end to the dynasty of Lodi at Delb^ he 
established an empire, which was rmsed to the 
greatest splendour and authority under Aumng- 
zebe towards the end of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. The Mahrattas were a native Hindoo 
race, little known till the middle of that cen- 
tury, when, under a chief named Sevageei, 
they became successful rivals to the Moguls. 
The conflict between these two great powers 
was necessarily injurious to the English. Both 
the belligerents had fleets of galliots on the 
coast ; these repeatedly skirmished in the very 
harbour of Bombay, and the factory was, in 
self-defence, occasionally driven into hostilities 
with each party. Burst suffered even more 
severely, the Mtdirattas ravaging up to its very 
gates. In Bengal, the English, thinking they 
had reason to be dissatisfied with the conduct 
of the native powers, resolved to .seek redress 
by arms ; but the attempt was unfortunate, 
and they were obliged to retire from Hooghley 
and take refuge at Cbutauuttee, contiraous to 
Calcutta. After a succession of hostilities, iu 
which the factories at Patna and Coasimb&Ear 
were taken and plundered, an accommodation 
was effected, and the English were allowed to 
return to Hooghley. Negotiations for regain- 
ing their ancient privileges were commenced, 
but were interrupt by fresh hostilities. The 
contest between the Moguls and the Mahrattas 
bad taken a decided turn in favour of the 
former ; and Aurungzebe threatened to drive 
the English from his dominions. But the 
revenue derived from the trade was too valuable 
to be relinquished, and a fresh negotiation for 
peace terminated &vourably. Tegnapatam, on 
the coast of Coromandel, had l«en ceded to 
the English by the rajah of Gingee, while be- 
sieged in his capital by Auruogzebe ; and on 
the defeat of the rajah the grant was confirmed 
by the Mo^ chief : the English fortified the 
station, and it has since been known as Fort 
St. David. The peace was followed by an 
event which deserves notice, as having laid the 
foundation of the future capital of British 
India, This was the transfer of the agency 
to Chutanuttee, to which place the British had 
retired when expelled from Hooghley. It was 
aubsequeutlj fortified, and in 1608, a grant 
was obtained from Prince Azim, one of the 
grandsons of Aurungzebe, of the three con* 
nected villages of Chutanuttee, Govindpore, 
and Calcutta, with the justiciary power over 
the inhabitants. These new possessions were 
forthwith fortified, and received the name of 
Fort William ; and about the same time Ben^ 
was elevated to the rank of a presidenoy. For 
some years the position and relative constitu- 
tion of the British presidencies had fluctuated 
considerably ; but Bombay at last completely 
superseded Surat : and from the building of 
Fort William the established presidencies were 
those of Madras, Bombay, and ^ngal. 
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From its oonuDOnoemeiit the Company had 
been ocoasionally exposed to tbeoomp^tion of 
xirals. In the reign of James I. Bir Edward 
Iditchelbonme, for whose employment the 
TOvemment had vainly interceded, obtained a- 
uoenaeto en^im in the eastern trade, which was 
an evident violation of the charter of the Com- 
pany ; he however made but one voyage, and it 
a|^)ears rather for plunder than for traffic or 
di^very. By Charles L Sir William Coorten 
was invested with similar privileges, and formed 
an association which assumed we name of the 
Assayda Merchants : with this body, after 
some years of competition, the Company co- 
alesced. Id the reira of William III. another 
company was formed under a charter from the 
king, wnioh was termed the English Company, 
the old one being designated the London Com- 
pany. The rivalry of these two bodies was 
soon found to be productive of mischievous 
consequences to both, and the expediency of a 
unibn became apparent. This was ultimately 
effected, and in 1708 the companies were con- 
solidated by Act of Farliament, under the 
name of the United Company of Merchants of 
England trading to the East Indies. From 
this period the British interests in India 
may considered as steadily advancing ; the 
amount of trade and shipping increased, and 
the intercourse and influence of the Company 
were extended. 

A period of quiet prosperity affords slender 
materials for history ; and till the breaking out 
of the war between England and France, in 
1745, nothing occurs worthy of notice. The 
first appearance of the French in India was 
nearly 150 years before this period, when a 
company which had been formed in Brittany 
sent out two ships ; but the voyage was attend- 
ed with BO little success, that on their return 
the company was dissolved. At later periods 
the French made some further attempts to 
trade and establish factories ; their chief ren- 
dezvous WEB at Surat; but the Dutch and 
English uniting against them, they were com- 
pelled to abandon it. They next attempted to 
seize on Trinoomalee, but in this also they were 
nnsuooessfuL They were more fortunate in 
an attempt upon St. Thomd, a seaport con- 
tiguous to Madras, which they carried by 
assault. They retained it, however, only two 
years ; but fiiom the wreck of this ests^lish- 
ment was formed their celebrated settlement 
of Pondicheny, where a small district was 
ceded to them by the native prince. In 1746 
Madras was besieged by a French armament, 
and compelled to capitulate. Admiral Boscawen 
made an attempt to retaliate upon Fondioberry, 
which was unsucoessful ; but the peace of Aix- 
la-CLapelle restored Madras to the English. 

From this time the history of In^ rises 
in interest and importance. We have no 
longer to detail the advantages of commercial 
specu^tion, but to record the transfer of a 
magnificent empire into the hands of strangers, 
who, a short time previously, were supplicants 
for the privilege of defend!^ themselves. The 


territory of the Camatio was one of the subor- 
dinate principalities immediatelv ^emed by 
nabobs, bnt sabjeot to tbe sonbimdar of the 
Deocan, who was himself a fendatory under 
the Mo^ emperor. Nizam nl Mulk, soubah- 
dar of Uie Deocan, dyin^ in 1748, the sucoes- 
sion to the vacant province was disputed be- 
tween bis son Nazir and his grandson Mur- 
zafa ; at the same time the nabob of tbe Car- 
natio was opposed by a rival claimant. The 
pretender to the province and the pretender to 
the nabobship m^e common cause, and suc- 
ceeded in attaching to their intereeta M. Du- 
pleix, governor of Pondicherry, a man of great 
talent, and of still greater ambition and capa- 
city for intrigue. Tbe combined forces of' 
these allies were successful in a battle, in which 
the lawful nabob of the Camatio was killed, 
and bis eldest son taken prisoner. His second 
son, Mahomet Ali Khan, having escaped, 
implored and obtained the aid of the English. 
Such was tbe origin of the Camatio war be- 
tween the English and the French ; and it is 
remarkable tlmt these two nations should have 
been engaged in hostile operations against each 
other in India at a time when no war existed 
between them in Europe. As soon as intelli- 
gence of these extraoidinary events reached 
the courts of the two countries, orders were 
sent out to put .an end to the contest, and a 
treaty was entered into, by which the two 
nations were to possess equal dominion, mili- 
tary force, and advanti^es of commerce on the 
east coast of the peninsula. The breaking out 
of the seven years’ war in 1756 prevented the 
execution of this treaty, and the French and 
English became principala instead of auxilia- 
ries. 'The French at first met with some 
partial success ; but the tide of fortune turned 
in fiivour of their rivals, who acquired, partly 
by conquest and partly by negotiation, a con- 
siderable increase of dominion as well as of 
influence. The English were at the same time 
obliged to have recourse to arms to defend 
their interests in another part of India. The 
nabob of Bengal, Snrajah Dowlab, attacked, 
and after a brief resistance, took Calcutta. 
The event has attained an infamous celebrity 
^ the cruelty which accompanied it. The 
European inhabitants, 146 in number, were, in 
the most sultry season of the year, confined 
for twelve hours within the too-memorahle 
Black Hole, a cube of eighteen feet, having 
no outlets except two smsdl windows, strongly 
barred. In tms miserable den, all, except 
twenty-three, perished. The city was in a 
short time retaken by Colonel Clive, after- 
wards Lord Clive, who had already exhibited 
proofs of that talent which raised him to emi- 
nence. Peace with the nabob followed ; but 
it was subsequently proved that he was in cor- 
respondence with the French. Tbe English 
resolved to punish his {aithleasneas, by support- 
ing the pretensions of a rival. This led to the 
Bfimous battle of Plasspr, by which Meer Jaffier 
obtained the nabobship, and his English allies 
oonsideraUe treasure and accession of territoiy. 
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Meer Jaffler, hofweirer, beotune unwilling to 
fulfil the oonditionfl of hU eleTntion, and he 
wee in oo&Bequenoe depoeed. Hie tncoeaeor, 
who wai raieed bv the Mune inflnenoe» was his 
son-in-law Meer Coosim, aikd it was stipulated 
that he should grant to the English, ior the 
pay of their army, the districta of Bordwan, 
Midnapore, and Chittagong. But he, too, 
beoame hostile to the power which had raised 
him, and it waa deem^ expedient to restore 
Meer Jaffier. A war enined with Coasim, in 
which the English were oompletely viotoriouB, 
and Coasim escaped into the dominions of the 
vizier of Code. The same year which wit- 
nessed the expulsion of Coasim waa aignaUxied 
by the conclusion of a peace between France 
and England. The former country waa rein- 
stated in the factories which she poaaessed in 
1749 ; but the latter, in addition to her old 
settlementa, retained the circax of Maauli- 
patam and its dependent districts, acquired 
from the French, as well as the castle of Surat, 
the jagbire round Madraa, the Calcutta zemin- 
dary, and the districts of Burdwan, Midnapore, 
and Chittagong. The vizier of Code, Suja 
Dowlah, with whom Oosaim had taken refuge, 
encouraged by some disoonteuta which existed 
in the British army, decided on hostilities, and 
war commenoed. The discipline of the British 
army having been restored, Suja Dowlah was 
twice defeated ; first by Major Caroac, se- 
condly by Major Munro, and was oompeUed 
to throw himself upon the generosity of the 
victors. Such was also the fortune of a more 
elevated individual, the emperor of Delhi, who 
had been recently engaged in hostilities with 
the British, but was now a fugitive and a tem- 
porary sojourner with his nominal vassal, the 
ruler of Oude. Terms were granted to Wh, 
and in regard to the vizier, they were certainly 
not hard ones. The entire territories which 
the vizier had previously governed were re- 
stored to him, with the exception of certain 
districts reserved to the Mogul emperor, who, 
in return for the consideration shown for him, 
conferred upon the British the dewanny of 
the three provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and 
Orissa. The -word dewanny is derived from 
dewan, which was the appellation of the officers 
appointed by the Mogul government for the 
collection and disbursement oi the provincial 
revenues, and for the administration of civil 
justice. These officers held their stations 
during pleasure, and were only stewards for 
the emperor ; but the grant to the Compaq 
was in perpetuity, and assigned to them 
whole provincial revenue, subject only to the 
payment of certain specific sums. In addition 
to this, the emperor granted to the English 
the maritime districts known by the name of 
the Northern Circars, though over them his 
auUiority was but nominal. They fell within 
the government of the soubahdar of the Dec- 
can ; but having been the seat of hostilities 
between the English and French, the soubah- 
daris authority was not well established. By 
negotiation with him, the Company obtained 


poeeesaion of this disputed territory, with the 
^oeption cd a small part which became thein 
in revermoD, This cession, however, involved 
the British in new wars. It was a condition 
of their treaty with the soubahdar, tiiey 
should assist him with troops when he might 
stand in need of them ; and in 1760 be applied 
for this anistance against ^der Ali Khan, 
the sovereira of Mysore, ifue required aid 
was granted; but l^yder Ali, not less ^Iful 
as a diplomatist than as a warrior, succeeded 
in detaching the sonbabdar from his English 
connection, and prevailed upon him not only 
to coDcIade a separate peace, but even to 
enter into an alliance offensive and defensive, 
for the purpose of extingaishing the British 
power in the Deooan. Their combined ope- 
rations were firustrated, and the soubaboar 
deserting Hyder as he had done his former 
ally, made peace with the British, and retired 
to bis own dominions. Hyder Ali then prose- 
cuted the war alone, and, entering the Car- 
natic, committed drt^ful ravages. Having 
diverted the British forces to a distance from 
Madras, he suddenly appeared before that 
place with 6,000 cavahy, having aooomplished 
a march of 120 miles in. three days. Hu 
further progress was arrested by negotiation, 
and a treaty was concluded on the pnnoiple of 
a mutual restitution of conquests. 

Our arms were next directed against the 
Mahrattas, who had invaded the Bohilla 
oonntry. The British, acting as the alliee of 
Suja Dowlah, drove them beyond the Ganges. 
For this service the Bohilla chiefs had agreed 
to pay Suja Dowlah forty lacs of rupeee ; but 
failing in the perfonnanoe of their contract, the 
Bohilla country was added to the British con- 
quests. A considerable tract of land was also 
conquered from the Jauts and other adven- 
turers, by which the boundaries of the province 
of Oude were considerably advanced. On the 
death of Suja Dowlah, wUch took place soon 
afterwards, the province of Benares was ceded 
to the Company. A subsequent war with the 
Mahrattas was distiuguish^ by some move- 
ments of uncommon brilliancy. A body of 
native troops, commanded by British offioers, 
but whose number did not exceed 7,000, 
traversed with success almost the entire Mah- 
ratta territory. Several fine provinces were 
subdued, and important fortresses taken ; but 
war brewing out with Hyder Ali, peace wm 
made with Mahrattas, and all the acquisi- 
tions given up, except SaJsette, and the small 
islands sitiiate within the gulf formed by Bom- 
bay, Salsette, and the continent. The war with 
Hyder Ali raged until his death, and was con- 
tinued by his BOD 'nppoo Saltan ; but the 
ooDclasion of a peace between the English and 
French depriving Tippoo of the hope of aMizti 
anoe from the ^tter power, hostilities wsze 
terminated by a treaty, which left the affiura 
of both the belligerents nearly in the same 
condition as before the commencement of the 
war. But Tippoo Sultan’s restless oharaoter 
would not su&r him to remain at peace, and 
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his inTasion of the potsetsioiiB of the rajah of 
TVarsnoore, who was under the protection of 
the English, involved that j^wer in a fresh 
quarrel with this turbulent prince. The result 
to him was humiliating. Aner two years* war, 
he was compelled by Lord Cornwallis to pur- 
chase peace by the parent of a large sura of 
money, the sacrifice of half bis dominions, and 
the delivety of two of his sons as hostages for the 
dueperformance of the conditions of the treaty. 

The memorable camj^ign which terminate 
in the discomfiture of Tippoo Sultan, was suc- 
ceeded by seven years of tranquillity. The 
enemies of British interests were not, however, 
inactive, but were employed in sowing the 
seeds of future wars. Among the most in- 
sidious and dangerous of these enemies may be 
reckoned the French, ever on the watch for an 
opportunity of diminishing the power of the 
English, and now intoxicated with the doctrines 
of liberty and equality which they had under- 
taken to disseminate throughout the earth. 
Even regioDS which for ages had patiently sub- 
mitted to despotic power, were not exempt 
from the intrusion of these opinions. The 
French ventured to establish a society in My- 
sore for the diffusion of the knowledge of the 
rights of man, and met with very different sue- 
oess to that which awaited the unfortunate 
Jean Bon St. Andrd in the kindred region of 
Africa. They received from the sovereign 
patronage and protection. He even conde- 
scended to become an honorary member of the 
society, and was enrolled among its associates 
the incongruous name of (Htizen Tippoo. 
e result of these machinations was another 
war, which terminated with the storming of 
Seringapatam, the death of Tippoo, and the 
p^ition of his dominions. In the division, the 
English retained the districts of Canara, in- 
cluding all the seacoast of the Mysore, the pro- 
vinces immediately adjoining the possessions of 
the British on the coast of Malabar, and the 
Carnatic ; the forts and posts of the passes into 
the Mysore, and the island and fortress of 
Serinmpatam. Certain districts were given to 
the Niaam, which, however, were afterwards 
surrendered by that power to the English, 
together with other territories which had been 
acquired by a former treaty. A third portion 
was reserved to be given, upon certain ooudi- 
tious, to the Peishwa, the actual, tliough not 
the nominal, bead of the Mafarattas ; but he 
having refoB^ to accede, the reserved territory 
was divided between the British and the Nizam. 
The Peishwa, however, was forced ultimately 
to claim the assistance of the British to deliver 
him from the state of anarchy by which he 
was surrounded. A treaty was in cousequenoe 
concluded, which the British consented to 
furnish the Peishwa with a certain number of 
troops, and he to assign a portion of territory 
for their payment. 

The war which ensued for the protection of 
the Peishwa was distinguished by the brilliant 
services of Lord Lake, and of another com- 
mander, who in the East commenced that 


illustrious career which he termionted by the 
liberation of Europe. The splendour of his 
Indian cam^igns is indeed obocured by the 
surpassing glory that encircles the head of the 
conqueror of Napoleon ; but no one who ad- 
verts to this period of the history of India, 
however briefly, can be excused if he pass by 
the name of Wellington without bestowing the 
tribute of admiration. Space will not permit 
a detailed recital of the achievements of the 
British army in these wars ; it must suffice to 
record the results. In a comparatively short 
space of time, a formidable confederation of 
French aud Mabratta power was broken, and 
an immense accession of territoiy gained. . 

From this period the history of India pre- 
sents little of importance until 1814, when the 
British became involved in a war with the 
Nepanlese, a people of aggressive habits, occu- 
pying a mountain country. The nature of the 
country, the imperfect knowledge which the 
British possessed of it, the courage of the 
enemy, and the fortifications by which they 
were defended, were obstacles to the success of 
the British, and continued for some time to 
impede it. Military skill ultimately overcame 
these difficulties, and the Nepaulese, being sub- 
dued, agreed to a treaty, by which the British 
became possessed of certain districts deemed 
necessary to the security of their frontier ; but 
endeavouring, in the true spirit of Indian 
policy, to evade ratification of the treaty, a 
renewal of hostilities became unavoidable. A 
war of very brief duration was sufficient to 
accomplish its object. The constant wars and 
commotions prevailing among the native powers 
of India produced iu great numbers men trained 
in habits of rapine and disorder. Gathering 
strength by degrees, these lawless ruffians be- 
came at length associated in bands under re- 
cognised leaders, and on the arrival of the 
marquis of Hastings in India, they mustered a 
force of not less than 40,000 cavalry. They 
were termed Pindarries, and in their predatory 
excursions committed the most shocking ex- 
cessea The irruptions of these bandits into 
the Company's territories compelled the go- 
vernment to take up arms, and they were 
preparing to take vigorous measures for their 
expulsion, when the Peishwa, an ally and de- 
pendant of the British, revolted against their 
authority. The rajah of Nagpore, who stood 
in the same relation to the British, pursued a 
similar course. Both these powers were sub- 
dued, while the war with the Pindarries was 

S rosecuted with vigour. In the mean time 
be British government became involved in 
disputes with Scindia and Holkar, two inde- 
pendent chiefs. With the former they made 
terms ; but the treaty forced upon him was 
executed with extreme reluctance. Holkar 
resolved to have recourse to war. It ended in 
his entire defeat ; his power was completely 
broken, and he was compelled to sue for peace. 
The army being now at liberty to act against 
the Pindarries, the dispersion of that lawlesa 
body was at length efiGected. 
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Not many yearn elapsed between this and 
the war with the Burmese. That war, like 
most of those in which the English have been 
engaged, wafl occasioned by the aggression of 
the power with whom it was waged. During 
the Pindarris war, the Bormese were in com- 
ronnication with several of the belligerent 
native chiefs, and were even prepared for an 
iovasioQ of the frontier of Bengal. This was 
averted by a stratagem. The marquis of 
Hastings had received a rescript from the Bui^ 
meee monarch, requiring the surrender of all 
provinces east of the Bangrutty. The projected 
hostility was evidently a measure concerted 
with the Mahrattas. Lord Hastings sent back 
the envoy with an intimation that the answer 
should be conveyed through another channel. 
It declared that the Grovemor-General was too 
well acquainted with his majesty’s wisdom to 
be the dope of the grosa forgery attempted to 
be palmed upon him, and he therefore trans- 
mitted to the king the document fabricated in 
his august name, and trusted that he would 
submit to condign punishment ibepei'sons who 
had endeavoured to sow dissension between two 
powers, whose reciprocal interest it was to cul- 
tivate relations of amity. By this proceeding 
the necessity of noticing the insolent step of 
the Burmese monarch was evaded, and that 
sovereign, on hearing of the defeat of his Mah- 
ratta allies, was content to remain at peace. 
But though the expression of hostile feeling 
was for a while suppressed, the feeling itself 
was not removed, and the Burmese monarch 
now gained courage to attack, where before 
he had been satisfied to threaten. War com- 
menced, and the successes of the British led to 
the conclusion of an armistice, which wag 
employed in negotiations. These negotiations 
being unsuccessful, hostilities were resumed. 
The march of the English, as in Nepaul, was in 
some degree retarded by the nature of the 
country ; but this obstacle being overcome, 
the Burmese were completely defeated, and the 
British advanced towards the capital, when 
negotiations were recommenced, and a treaty 
concluded, by which the Burmese secured their 
existence as a nation, and the English ob- 
tained an extension of territory, valuable as 
affording a secure frontier. During the pro- 
gress of the Burmese war, the British ob- 
tained from the king of the Netherlands, Ma- 
lacca, Singapore, and the Dtitch possesMOns 
which remained to that nation on the continent 
of India, in exchange for the settlement of 
Bencoolen and other possessions in Sumatra ; 
an event deserving notice, and rendered im- 
portant from the position subsequently attained 
by Singapore, as a vast entrepot of commerce. 
Some years later, the misconduct of the rajah 
of Coorg, a small principality in Southern 
India, rendered necessary his deposal fi?om 
Wvereignty, and his removal' from the country 
Vhich he bad misgoverned ; and there being no 
one entitled to succeed him, Coorg was un- 
avoidably annexed to the British dominions, 
ot which it has since formed part. 

3 H 


The Affghan war, commenced in 1839, with 
a view to raising a barrier against the a^|;gre» 
sive power of Russia, brought to the Bri^n no 
accession of territory, of power, or, taken on 
the whole, of glory. It was ostensibly under- 
taken to restore to the throne a former Affghan 
ruler, Shah Shoojah, supposed at least to }>0 
aotuated by friendly feelings towards the Bri- 
tish, though doubts on that point may well Ire 
entertain^. The advance of the forces des- 
tined for the conquest of Affghanistan wan 
attended by much difficulty and dreadful su!'- 
fering ; but at length a part of the invading 
army reached the chief city, Cabool. Here it 
was thought the oljeci of the expedition was 
gained ; but the commencement of a new and 
frightful series of calamities was at hand. In- 
surrection broke out, the British envoy was 
treacherously murdered, a large part of the 
British force was destroyed, and the remainder 
compelled to retire under the most disastrous 
circumstances, incessant annoyance and fearful 
slaughter marking its proj^ess. Many deeds 
of heroism, never surpassed, tended indeed to 
add fresh lustre to the British name ; and, 
among others, the noble defence of Jelalabad 
by Sir Robert Sale can never be foigotten so 
long as Affghanistan is remembered. But the 
war and its consequences contribute to furnish 
an awful page in the history of British enter- 
prise in India. Ultimately the country was 
avenged, and its reputation vindicated, through 
the vigorous counsels and vigorous acts of 
Generals Pollock atid Nott. The former 
arrived first at Cabool, and replanted the Bri- 
tish colours there: the latter arrived shortly 
afterwards. The British could now withdraw 
without discredit, from a country where, for 
the first time, the prestige of their national 
character seemed endangered. That at least 
was vindicated and upheld ; though, looking 
at the expenditure of blood and treasure, at 
the mass of suffering, and the imminent danger 
of irreparable disgrace which must have fol- 
lowed a premature retirement, every English- 
man must wish that the war had never been 
undertaken. 

The chapter in the history of British India 
which records the annexation of Sinde, is little 
more consolatory to a sound-hearted English- 
man than that on the war in Affghanistan. 
The ameers or rulers of Sinde were ever op- 
posed to any close connection with foreigners. 
Various attempts had at different times been 
made to establish such connection, but they had 
been met reluctantly and unfavourably. Two 
or three treaties had been entered into ; but 
they were brief, dry, and to neither party satis- 
factory . The am eersef Sinde hated the alliance, 
which the British were anxious to establish, 
at first for commercial, latterly for political 
purposes. When the British commenced the 
march to Affghanistan, a treaty wag forced 
upon the rulers of Sinde, which was more dis- 
tasteiul than any former one. Under this 
treaty, a British military force was to be i>er- 
nianently stationed in Sinde ; and, after some 
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oonsiderable time, ChAiiee Napier, whose 
i»ireer in Sinde has given rue to sncb a man of 
ooDtrover^, was appointed to the chief com* 
maud there. He oommenoed his course oer 
tainl^ with vigour, but as oertunly with iittle 
ooDSideraUon of the existing rulers. Treaties 
were proposed, which, though rejection must 
have Wn looked for, were accepted, whether 
with sinoeritj or not; — ^probably there was 
little of that quality on eiuer side. But, not- 
withstanding the acceptance of the treaties 
Sir Charles Napier continued to advance. , 
During bis progress the British Besidenoy was ^ 
attacked, It was gallantly defended, but weak- 1 
ness ot numbers and deficiency of ammunition j 
soon rendered retreat necessary. This wasj 
effected iu good order, but at the sacrifice of i 
the greater part of the property within the j 
Residence. The battle of Meeanee followed, I 
in which the British gained a brilliant victory. 
Another battle, fought near Hydrabad, the 
capital, may be said to have terminated the 
contest ; and Sinde, in 18 4S, became a British 

g oBsession. The conclusion of the contest in 
inde found the British government involved 
in difficulties in Gwalior, or the dominions of 
Soindia. The death of the representative of 
that house without heirs rendered an arrange- 
ment for the appointment of a successor neces- 
sary. A child, said to be the nearest relative 
of the deceased prince, was selected, and the 
British government approved. But every 
Indian court is a focus of intrigue, and that 
of Gwalior formed no exception. A rabble 
army of 80,000 men was a source of weakness, 
not of strength ; and through the influence of 
a profligate and reckless court, combined with 
that of a disorganized army, the state appeared 
rapidly tending to dissolution. Internal war 
had in fact commenced, when the British 
government, somewhat tardily, though at the 
uet rather hastily, put in motion a military force 
towards the disturbed country. It soon came 
into hostile collision with the enemy ; and two 
victories in one day, gained by two separate 
portions of the British force, decided the ques- 
tions at issue. A new treaty followed, dated 
JanuniT, 1844, in which a variety of arrange- 
ments for the safety of Scindia's territories and 
the security of those adjacent were embodied. 

By this time, a new cause for apprehension 
had arisen in the north-western pi^ of India. 
The death of Bonjeet Singh, the “ Lion of the 
Punjab,” had been followed by a series of ex- 
cesses, terminating in a state of things in 
which the army was triumphant over the 
government, and was an object of its dread 
T&theT than of its dependence. At length a 
portion of it crossed the Sutlej, and invaded 
the British territorieB. This of oouree was 
repelled ; and, first at Moodkee, subsequently 
at Ferozeshah, in December, 1846, the Sikhs 
were defeated. At Ahwal, and at Sobraon, 
fresh triumphs attended the British forces, 
who finally crossed the river, and dictated the 
terms of submistdon at Lahore, the Sikh 
capital. Here a treaty was cunoluded, imder 


which the British obtained a cession of all the 
territory between the Beas and the Sutlej ; the 
native government of Lahore being retained, 
with some requisite modifications. Bnt this 
arrangement proved of short duration. The 
atrocious oonduot of a ohiei^ holding the fort- 
reiB of Mooltan, where two British officers 
were murdered, generally distracted state 
of the country, the open violation by the 
government arid people of the treaty so re- 
cently concluded, andtheactnallevying of war 
against their peaoefol neighbour, demanded 
furiher intervention of a hoetile character. 
One step onlv remained to be taken, and the 
saocese which again attended the British en- 
abled the Governor-General to take it. .iThe 
Punjab was annexed, and was thenceforward 
a part of the vast empire of India. In this 
instance, as in so many others which occur in 
the history of that empire, the cause of Great 
Britain was the cause of general humanity. 

Another Burmese war followed ; rendered 
necessary by the wrongs, public and private, 
inflicted by the Burmese government. It was 
neither long in duration nor brilliant in events ; 
and concluded with the annexation, in De- 
cember, 1862, of the extensive province of 
Pegu, in satisfaction to some degree of the 
injuries sustained, and in aid of the means of 
defending British territory and property from 
farther aggression. 

After all the declamation that has been 
expended upon the means by which the British 
dominions have been acquired, proliably no 
conquests were ever made more righteously. 
This is certainly true with regard to the 
greater portion of them. Strangers were 
forced to become conquerors in self-defence. 
During a considerable part of the last oontury, 
the question was, whether India should be sub- 
jugated by France or by England. To this 
question but one answer could be given. The 
perfidy of the native princes was another 
source of war, and of British aggrandisement. 
Bnt the crimes of these rulers have in this 
respect been beneficial to their subjects, by 
transferring them to the care of a better and a 
milder government No friend to mankind 
can wish that the uatives had remained under 
their old masters, and none but the most pre- 
judiced can believe that their lot would have 
been improved by tranaferring them to the 
French. 

INDMEYEE.— See Etmt. 

INDOOR, — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles N. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 162 miles E.N.E. from 
Sholapoori lAt. 18“ 40', long. 78“ 10'. 

INDOOBTY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of one of the branches of the Kistna 
river, and 38 miles S.E. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 17“, long. 78“ 69', 

INDORE TERRITORY.— From the 
capital, the name of Indore is extended to the 
aggregate of the possessions of the Holcar 
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femily. These oansisi of eerenl ieoUted 
traot^ some of them lying very remote from 
others. The ere* of the whole is eetimeied *t 
8,318 square miles. Of these distriots, those 
situate to the north are drained by the river 
Chumbol and its feeders ; those to the south, 
by the Nerbudda, flowing east and west 
Like the rest of Malwa, these distriots are 
fertile, prodncing in abundance and ezcdlence, 
wheat and other grain, pulse, sugar-cane, 
cotton, and espeoislfy opium, the poppy pro- 
ducing it being so generally cultivate^ that, 
when in bloom, it gives theoountiythe appear- 
ance of a vast garden. Tobacco is also much 
cultivated, and is of excellent quality. The 
great Yindhya range traverses the southern or 
Indore division of Holoar's dominions, in a 
direction nearly from east to west, a smaU 
portion of the territory lying to the north of 
the mountahiB, but by much the larger part to 
the south of them, part lying south is a 

portion of the valley of the Nerbud^ bounded 
on tbe south by the Satpura Mountains. The 
summits of the Yindhya vary in height, pro- 
bably from 1,500 to 2,000 feet ; and at one 

E laoe the ore^ of the Jam Ghat, lat 22° 28', 
mg. 75° 49', rises to the elevation of 2,828 
feet alx>ve the sea. The elevation of the Sat- 
pura range is somewhat greater, one summit 
being 2,500 feet above the level of the sea. 

Brides the ruling tribe of Mahrattas, the 
population oomprises many other classes of 
Hindoos, a few Mahomedans, and a consider- 
able number of Gonds and Bheels. It is 
peculiarly the country of the Bheels, wbo are 
consider^ to have been the earliest occupiers 
of the soil. This race is one of tbe most wild 
and savage found in India, its people living 
for the most part on wild vegetables and game, 
the latter the produce of their bows and 
arrows, or on the plunder of their more civil- 
ized neighbours. They are, however, not 
entirely irreclaimable, but have in some in-’ 
stances been converted into useful and trust- 
worthy soldiers. The population of the whole 
of Holcar's dominions is estimated at 815,164, 
which yields an average of 98 to the square 
mile. The revenue in 1848 was estimate at 
22,17,210 rupees, or 221,721/. The armed 
force, including the contingent of cavalry, 
amounted to atont 7,000 men. The principal 
towns, — Indore, Mundlaisir, Bampoora, Bhan- 
poora, and othei^ are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

The founder of the family of Holoar was 
Mulhar Rao, a ryot or cultivator of Hul, a 
village of the Deocan. His birth is said to 
have taken place in the year 1698. First a 
shepherd, and subsequently a soldier, he ob- 
tained distinction and promotion in hostilities 
against Hizam ool Midk, and being received 
into the service of the Peishwa> was appointed 
to the command of 600 horse. In 1728, he 
received a jaghire of twelve distriots north of 
Uxe Nerbudda ; in 1731, he obtained seventy 
more, being at the same time appointed to 


the general man^fement of iht MaEratta inter- 
ests in Malwa; and in 1788, Indore was 
granted to him, with the district appert^ing 
to it. From that time until his death in 
1767, he was tbe most distinguished of the 
military commanders of the Mahratta race. 
In addition to the possessions above referred 
to, be was appoint^ deshmook or feudatory 
of Ohandore, in Khandeish ; while his rerennes 
were farther increased by the levy of fixed 
tributes on several states. He was among tbe 
Mahratta leaders at the battle of Pauiput in 
1761, but fled when it became apparent that 
the defeat of the Mahrattas was inevitable. 
Mulhar Bao Holoar had only one son, Koondi 
Rao, who was killed during his father’s life- 
timo. On the death of Mulhar Bao, the suo- 
oession devolved on MalH Bao, the son of 
Koondi Bao. Malli Bao died insane after a 
few months, and the sovereignty of Indore 
fell into the hands of his mother Alia Baee, 
who committed the charge of the military 
force of her dominions to Tookajee Holcar, a 
member of the same 'tribe, but not otherwise 
related to tbe family with which the Baee was 
allied. He appears to have acted strictly in 
conformity witn her wishes during his long 
command, which was terminated by his death 
in 1797 . This harmony of action and the 
abilities of both parties brought Indore to a 
state of high prosperity. Succession to the 
power of Tookajee was disputed by his two 
legitimate sons Kasi Bao and Mulhar Bao, 
the latter of whom was ent off by assassination, 
through the treachery of his brother, a person 
weak in intellect, deformed in body, and, as 
his actions showed, not lees deformed in his 
moral oonstitution. Tookajee left also two 
illegitimate sons, Etojee and Jeswunt Bao. 
Etojee attempted to maintain himself by a 
course of freebooting, but being seized, was 

[ )ut to a very cruel death by the Peishwa, who 
ooked on unmoved, whilst the wretched man, 
tied to the leg of an elephant, implored mercy, 
or shrieked in agony, as he was dragged along 
until tom in pieces, Jeswunt Bao, who, on 
the murder of his brother Mulhar Bau, had 
fled to Nagpore, and besought the rajah’s 
protection, received it in the shape of impri- 
sonment ; from which, however, he contrived 
to escape. He thereupon, like his brother 
Etojee, commenced a predatory career, and 
soon assembled an army of about 80,000 men, 
with above 100 pieces of artiUeiy. But this 
large force received s signal defeat from the 
army of Soindia, when Jeswunt Rao Holoar 
lost nearly all his artillery, and the disaster 
was followed by the plunder of the oapitaL 
He rapidly recovered from tbe effects of thU 
misobance, and employed European officers to 
introduce their discipline into bis army. In 
October, 1802, at tbe battle of Poona, which 
he gain^ over the combined foroes of Dowlut 
Bao Scindia and tbe Peish^ he had fourteen 
regular batt^ions, 6,000 iir^p^r in&ntiy, 
and 25,000 horse. The distinguished state of 
Indore at the oommenoement of the present 
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century, when the British government was p^od, while contending with hie brother 
engage in arduous ebnfliot wiUi various ene- Kasi Rao. Theee atrocities were closely 
hiies, gave opportunity for Jeswunt Rao Holcar followed by the insanity of the perpetiwtor, 
to indulge in devastation and plunder to an who ultimately sank into a state of utter 
eoonnous extent General Lake despatched fatuity, in which ha died in the year 1811. 
against him five battalione of sepoys and 8,000 A stormy regency succeeded, ostensibly ad> 
irregular horse, under Colonel Monson, an minister^ Toolsee Bye, mistress of the 
officer of extraordinary bravery, but uufortu- deceased Jeswunt Rao, but actually, at many 
nately destitute of a correspouding degree of periods of its continuance, by her various 
judgment. The expedition accordingly tenni- ^ramours. Before the death of Jeswunt Rao 
nated disastrously, and the unhappy retreat of Holcar, she had adopted au infant, Mulhar 
this force is characterized ae one of the most Rao Holcar, an illegitimate son of her pro- 
lamentable events in the history of the British tector, and by gene^ consent he was reoog- 
career in India. The apparent sncoess of nised as his facer’s snocessor. In 1817, the 
H olcar caused great numbers of freebooters to intrigues and disturbances fomented by the 


join him, and at the end of August, 1804, he 
advanced at the head of 60,000 horse to the 
Jumna, and took the city of Muttra. March- 
ing thence, he commenced the siege of Delhi 
on the 8tb of October, but retreated baffled 
on the 1 4th ; the British under General Lake 
n)arehii)g to its relief. Holcar then, at the 
head of his cavalry, suddenly crossed the 
Jumna near Paniput, and laid waste the Doab 
witli fire and sword, closely pursued by General 
Lake, who, on the morning of November 17th, 
surprised him in his bivouac at Furruckabad, 
where he was totally routed, leaving about 

3.000 dead ; and so rapidly did his predatory 
followers fall off, tliat it is stated, that of the 

60.000 cavalry which he led across the Jumna, 
less than half that number recrossed it. His 
infantry, which had been intrenched under the 
walls of Deeg, had previously been attacked 
and defeated by a British force under General 
Frazer, on whose fall, before the fate of the 
day was determined, the command devolved 
upon Colonel Monson, who Ijad then the satis- 
faction of frustrating in some degree the disas- 
trous consequences of bis retreat. According 
to an authority whose means of iuforuiation 
wei-e great, Holcw entered Hindostan (or 
Northern India) with *‘92,000 men, of whom 

66.000 were cavalry, 7,000 artillery, and 19,000 
infantiy, and 190 pieces of ordnance ; and bo 
left it with his whole force diminished to 35,000 
horse, 7,000 infantry and artillery, and thirty- 
five guns.” In October, 1806, Holcar, en- 
couraged no doubt by the wavering and imbe- 
cile policy of Lord Comwaliis, and subse- 
quently of Sir George Barlow, successively 
Governors - General, marched from Ajxneer, 
where he had remained during the rains, and 
with 12,000 cavalry, 2,500 infantry, and thirty 
guns, advanced to the Punjab, pursued by the 
llritish under Lord Lake, who came up with 
liim at the city of Amritsir, where, in Decem- 
ber, 1805, a treaty was concluded, by which 
Holcar relinquished any claim on Tonk, Ram- 
poora, Bhoondee, and all places north of the 
Bhoondee Hills, and in possession of the Bri- 
tish government ; but was confirmed in nearly 
nil his other possessions. In the following 
year he murdered Kasi Rao, the leptimate 
son of Tookajee Holcar, and Kundi Rao, the 
infant son of Mulhar Rao, another legitimate 
eon of Tookajee, assassmated at au earlier 


different factions which disturbed the stMo# 
came to a crisis. The army seized Toolsee 
Bye and the young Mulhar Rao, and having 
murdered the former, commencM hostilities 
under the ostensible command of -the latter; 
a result long before indicated. These were, 
however, brought to a speedy termination by 
the decisive victory which, on December 2l8t, 

1817, was gained at Mahidpore, by the British 
army over that of Holcar. On January 18th, 

1818, a treaty was concluded at Mundesore, 
with the British government, that power en- 
gaging to extend the same protection to the 
territory of Holcar as to its own, and to main- 
tain a field-force for the preservation of internal 
tranquillity, and for defence against foreign 
aggression ; disclaiming all concern with Hol- 
car 's relatives or subjects, and entering into a 
stipulation not to penuit the Peishwa or any 
of nis heirs or descendants to claim or exercise 
any sovereign rights over the dominions of 
Holcar, and to restore to the Latter chief the 
possessions lately conquered from him. On 
the other part, Holcar engaged to renounce 
all claims to the possessions guaranteed to 
Ameer Kliau by the British government ; to 
cede certain pergunnahs to Zalim Singh, of 
Kota ; to confirm to Ghuffoor Khan bis jaiaad 
or grant of various districts in Malwa ; to re- 
nounce all claim to any places north of the 
Bhoondee Hills ; to cede to the British govern- 
ment all claims of revenues and tributes from 
tlie Rajpoot states, and all the Mahratta chief- 
tain’s territories with in and south of theSatpUra 
range, including the fort of Sindwa, as well as 
all his possessions in the province of Khandeish, 
and others intermixed with the territories of 
the Nizam and the Peishwa ; to abstain from 
diplomatic intercourse with other states, except 
with the knowletlge and consent of the British 
resident ; to entertain in his service no Euro- 
peans or Americans without similar permission ; 
to permit an accredited minister from the 
British government to reside with the maha- 
rajah ; to discharge his superfluous troops, and 
not to keep a larger force than 3,000 horse, 
for whose regular payment a suitable arrange- 
ment was to be made. Of the effect of this 
arrangumeut, Malcolm observes, “This was in 
fact a new condition to the Holcar state ; for 
twenty years had elapsed since it bad enjoyed 
any regalar resouroee or government, and ita 
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luune during the greftter pari of that period 
iiad only served as a pretext to plunderers 
for committing every species of excess and 
crime.” 

Mulhar Rao Holcar died in 1833. ^s 
mother, known by the title of the Mahjee, 
thereupon assumed the reins of go^remment ; 
and an adoption took place by Mulhar Rao’s 
widow, of an infant son of !^poo Holoar, a 
distant relative of the family. The pregnancy 
of one of the females in the decea^ maha- 
rajah’s zenana (who subsequently gave birth to 
a son) having been concealed, the succession of 
the (Copied aon, under the title of Matiutid 
Rao Holcar, was recognised by the British 
government, and the birth of the posthumous 
child was not allowed to disturb the arrange- 
ment. Subsequently, public feeling appeared 
to be decidedly in favour of the superior claims 
of Hurree R^ Holcar, a former competitor 
for the guddee, and the nearest male relative 
of the late maharajah, by whom he had been 
kept for many years a prisoner in the fort of 
Maheyseer. An insurrection broke out in 
favour of the prisoner ; the troops sent against 
him espoused his cause, and the existing 
government found it necessary to submit. 
Neutrality was observed by the British go- 
vernment during the contest, and amicable 
relations were maintained with the new ruler. 
Hurree Rao Holcar appears to have manifested 
the full amount of incapacity for government 
which is ordinarily exhibited by Indian princes. 
Under his sway the state of the country was 
so wretched, that it was rapiiUy deserted by 
the inhabitants, especially the more resjwctable 
and wealthy portion of them. On the death of 
this imbecile specimen of oriental chieftainship, 
he was sncce^ed by a youth named Kumdee 
liao Holcar, whom he had adopted with the 
sanction of the British government. The 
evreer of this adopted successor was, however, 
terminated by an early death, when it appears 
no person possessed any hereditary claim to the 
guddee, neither had any one valid title to 
ailopt, and the continuance of the Holcar pos- 
sessions under a separate form of government 
became a questiovi foT conaideiation. It being 
determined that it should be so continued, the 
choice of a ruler was to be made; and, after, 
weighing the competing claims of various can- 
didates, the guddee was bestowed upon a 
youth named Mulketjee, whose elevation it 
was avowed was not in virtue of either adoption 
or hereditary claim, but of the express nomina- 
tion of the British government. The oppor- 
tunity was taken to limit the succession to 
lineal heirs, to the exclusion of adoption. The 
new chief being a minor, the government was 
carried on, during his legal infancy, under the 
superintendence of the resident, by a council 
of regency, composed of the Maee Bahiba 
(widow of Jeswunt Rao Holcar) and three 
principal officers of state. Under this arrange- 
ment the administration and state of the country 
greatly improved. The young chief, educated 
under the auspices of the Britirii government, 


displayed at an early age great for 

public business, and drew forth, by his exem- 
plaiy conduct, toe approbation of toe Governor- 
General. In February, 1852, upon the attain- 
ment of his majority, the young rajah 
the reins of government. 

INDORE, the capital of the poesessionB of 
Holoaris feniily, a town situate in a pUn of 
DO great extent on the left bank of the small 
river Kutki. It is an ill-built place, the 
houses, which are disposed in irregular wind- 
ing streets, being constructed with snndried 
bncks, and covered with clumsy tiles laid on 
bambwB, It contains a few mosques, of no 
architectural pretensions, and numerous Brah- 
minical temples, built of basalt, and white- 
washed with lime. Jacquomont, who visited 
the place in 1832, describes the palace of 
Holcar as having no claims to notice, hut 
mentions that he was building another, which 
would be much superior. The bouse of the 
British resident is situate east of the town ; 
and as this, as well as the dwellings of hia 
assistants, are well built, surrounded with 
groves and gardens, and judiciously disposed 
in a fine park-like expanse, the whole forms a 
pleasing scene. A strong escort of cavalry and 
infantry attend the resident, hpt the principal 
British force for this part of India is cantoned 
at Mhow, thirteen miles more to the sonth- 
east. The resident at Indore, in addition to 
his duties connected with that state, is the im- 
mediate representative of the British govern- 
ment in regard to various potty states under 
its protection, but in other respects differing 
greatly in their circumstances. The Bhopal 
subordinate agency is also subject to his control. 

Jemnab, or old Indore, is situate on the 
right side of the stream. The present Indore, 
on the left bank, was built by order of Alia 
Baee, widow of Mulhar Rao Holcar, imme- 
diately after his death, in 1767. The outline 
of the city is nearly square, each side being 
about 1,000 yards in length ; the area is about 
216 acres, or a third of a square mile, and its 
population may be conjectured not to exceed 
15,000. Its elevation, according to Malcolm 
and Dangerfield, is 1,998 feet above the sea ; 
but Jacquemont, who, however, did not make 
any barometrical observations on the subject, 
is of opinion that this estimate errs in excess. 
Indore was plundered in 1801 by the army of 
Doulut Rao Scindia, which had previously 
defeated Holcar, at toe head of above 30,000 
men. In 1804, it was occupied, without re- 
sistance, by a British force under Colonel 
Murray ; but was restored on the subsequent 
pacification, in 1805. Distance south-west 
from Agra 402 miles ; S.W. from Delhi 494 ; 
S. from Neemuch 142 ; S. from Nusseerabad, 
by Neemuch, 286 ; S.W. from Saugor 224 ; 
S.W. irvim Allahabad, by Saugor, 637 ; W. 
from Cjdcutta, by Allahabad, 1,030 ; N.E. 
from Bombay, vid Maligaum and Nassick, 377. 
Lat. 22” 42', long. 76” 60'. 

INDOS. — A town in the British district of 
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jSurdwftQ, lieai.-goT. of Bengal, 62 miles N.W. 1 
of Calcutta. Lat 28“ 9', long. 87“ 41'. 

INDRAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, three miles from the 
left bank of the Manjera river, and 111 miles 
W.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 12', 
long. 77“ 6'. 

rNDHEE, in Sirhind, a town on the right 
bank of the Delhi Canal, and on the route 
from Knmal to Boorea, being 15 miles N. of 
the former. A little above this town it has 
been proposed to commence a waterconrse from 
the Delhi Canal, to feed the canal in oontem- 
plation for uniting the waters of the Jumna 
and of the Sutlej. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 980 miles. Lat. 29“ 52', leog^ 77“ 8'. 

INDURGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Boondee, a fort and town held by a petty tri- 
butaty rajah, 45 miles N.£. of the town of 
Kotah. Lat. 25“ 41', long. 76“ 19'. 

INDUKPUR, in the fief or jaghire of Ram- 
pore, under the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Almora, and 61 miles N. of 
the former. Lat. 28“ 67', long. 79“ 26'. 

INDUS. — A great river of Asia. Though 
the vigilant jealousy of the Chinese, who rule 
Tibet, has ejcclnded Europeans from that coun- 
try, the inquiries of Moororoft, Trebeck, and 
Gerard, have established, beyond any reason- 
able ground of doubt, that the source of the 
longest and principai stream of the Indus is at 
the north of the Kailas Mountain, regarded in 
Hindoo mythology as the mansion of the gods, 
and Siva’s paradise ; and though over-estimated 
by Gerard in respect to its altitude, still having 
an elevation of 22,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. The locality of the source of the 
Indus may be stated 'with some probability to 
be in lat. 82“, long. 81“ 80'. Near its source, 
it bears the name of Sinh-kha-bah, or “lion’s 
mouth,” from a superstitious belief that it fiows 
from one. It first takes a north-westerly 
direction to Tagle, about 1 60 miles from the 
place of its reputed source. It is there joined 
on its left, or south-western side, by the Eekung 
Choo, or “river of Gartope,” which rises on 
the western base of the Kailas Mountain. The 
united stream bears the name of the northern 
confluent, Sinh-kha-bab ; and, near the La 
Ganskiel Pass) about fifty miles below the 
junction, the river leaves the table-land through 
which it had previously flowed, and enters the 
deep gorges of the great depression dividing 
the Kouenlun or Mooz Taugh from the Hima- 
laya. To this point, five miles from the Chinese 
frontier, and having an elevation of 14,000 or 
16,000 feet, its course has been explored by 
Trebeck, the companion of Moorcroft. It is 
situate in lat. 82“ 66', long. 79“ 22', on the 
border of a sandy plain, or rather wide valley, 
studded with small lakes, having their edges 
tncrusted with soda. The river was here found 
to be about sixty yards wide, apparently deep, 
and in the middle of November frozen over in 
luost parts. Thirty miles below this, the river 


turns nearly sonth-west for a short distance, 
and then takes the direction of north-west. At 
Ugshi, which is about 880 miles from t})e 
source, it was surveyed by Moorcroft, and 
found to be about fifty yar^ wide. Close to 
Le, tbe capital of Ladakh, and thirty miles 
below Ugshi, the elevation of its bed is not 
less than 10,000 feet ; and if that of its sonrce 
be assumed at 18,000, and its length, so &r, at 
860 miles, its fell will be found to be twenty- 
two feet per mile. Yet the descent of the 
of the 8inh-kha-bab is fer less rapid than that 
of the Butluj, which in thirty miles descends 
2,800 feet, or about seventy-six feet in tbe 
mile. Holding its course in a direction ap- 
proaching to north-west, the Sinh-kha-bab, < 
about ei^teeu miles below Le, is joined, oppo- 
site to Niemo, by the river of Zanskar, fiowiug 
from the district of the same name, and in a 
direction from south-west to north-east: The 
Zanskar is a very rapid, turbid river ; the 
Sinh-kha-bab, a clear and placid stream. About 
thirty miles below this, and 408 from its source, 
Vigne found the river, at Kulutzi, crossed by 
a wooden bridge, and only twenty-five yards 
wide. The small size of the river, after a 
course of more than 400 miles, can only be 
accounted for by the excessive aridity of the 
elevated tract through which it has held its 
way. Moorcroft estimates the breadth of the 
river at this place at only twenty yards ; but 
he found that it rose nearly forty feet during 
the season of inundation. Having flowed about 
fifty-five miles below this place, in a north- 
west direction, it receives from the south the 
river of Dras, which, rising in the mountains 
forming the north-eastern ^ntier of Kashmir, 
holds a north-easterly course of about ninety 
miles, and, receiving several streams both from 
the east and west, discharges a considerable 
volume of water at its confluence. Erom this 
confluence the Binh-kba-bab takes a more 
northerly direction, for about forty-seven miles, 
to the fort of Karis, in lat. 86“ 11', long. 
75“ 67', where it receives, from the north, the 
water of the Shy-yok, by far its most important 
tributary above the river ol Kabool. At the 
confluence of the two rivers, the Shy-yok is 
about 150 yards broad, the Sinh-kha-bab not 
more than eighty ; but the latter is the deeper, 
and has a greater body of water. Below the 
confluence, the river is known by tbe name 
Aba Sind (Indus Proper). About twenty-five 
miles below the point of junction, and west- 
ward of it, tbe Indus, opposite Iskardoh, re- 
ceives from the north the river of Shyghur. 
Tbe downward course of tbe Indus between 
Iskardoh and Makpon-i-Shagaron, in which 
interval it runs a distance of almut ninety miles, 
is in a direction west-north-west. At Makpon- 
i-Sbagaron, in lat. 36“ 48', long. 74“ 30', ac- 
cording to Vigne, who viewed the place at the 
distance of eighteen miles, the river emerges 
from the mountainous region, and, turning 
south, a course which it thenceforth continues 
to keep generally to the sea, takes its way 
through the unexplored country north of 
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Atiock. VigDO caused tke part interrening 
between Iskardoh and Makpon-i-Shagaron to 
be explored by his nataye eeryants, who found 
it to now througb a Bnocession of rooky gorges 
and deep and narrow yalleys, rugged and diffi- 
cult, but presenting nothing else remarkable : 
more recently this section baa been examined 
by Euro^teans. About three miles south of 
Makpon-i-Bhagaron, it receives, from the north* 
west, a oonsiderable stream, called the river of 
GiJghit. Vigne, who viewed the Indus at 
Acho, aboiit twenty-five miles below this oon- 
fluence, describes it there as a vast torrent 
ruahing thror(gh a valley six or seven miles 
wide, and hiding a south-westerly course, 
which might be traced downwards for at least 
forty-five miles. From thence to Derbend, a 
distance of afiout 114 miles, its course lies 
through countries inhabited by barbarous and 
fanatical tribes of Musstdmans, and which 
does not appear to have ever been explored by 
Europeans. At Derbend, on the northern 
boundary of the British territory of the Punjab, 
it was in 1837 surveyed by Lieutenant Leech, 
of the Bengal Engineers, and there, in the 
middle of Axigust, about which time it is 
fullest, he found it 100 yards wide. From 
this place, about 812 miles from its source, and 
in lat. 34" 18', long. 72“ 64', he descended the 
river on a raft to Attock, a distance of about 
sixty miles. In this interval, the river, flowing 
through a plain, has a broad channel of no 
great depth, containing many islands, and is 
fordable in five places. 

The fords are only available in winter, when 
the river is lowest, and even then the attempt 
is perilous, from the rapidity of the current and 
the benumbing coldness of the water. If the 
account given by Masson be correct, 1,200 
horsemen were swept away and drowned on 
one occasion when the Indus was crossed by 
Kunjeet Singh at one of these fords. Hough 
states the number lost at 7,000. Shah Shooja 
forded the Indus in 1809 above Attock, but bis 
success was considered to be almost a miracle. 
Where crossed by Forster, about twenty miles 
above Attock, in the middle of July, and con- 
sequently when fullest, it was three-quarters of 
a mile or a mile in breadth, with a rough and 
rapid current, endangering the ferry-boat, 
though large enough to contain seventy per- 
sons, together with much merchandise and 
some horses. Close above Attock, the Indus 
receives, on the western side, the great river 
of Kabool, which drains the extensive basin of 
Kabool, the northern declivity of Sufeid Koh, 
the southern declivity of Hindoo Koosh and 
Obitral, and the other extensive valleys which 
furrow this last great range on the south. Both 
rivers have large volumes of water, and are 
very rapid ; and as they meet amidst numerous 
rocks, tJie confluence is turbulent, and attended 
with great noise. The Kabool river appears 
to have nearly as much water as the Indus, 
and in one respect has an advantage over it, 
being navigable for forty miles above the con- 
fluence, while the upward navigation of the 


Indus is rendered impracticable by a very 
violent rapid, immediately above the junction. 
Both rivers have gold in their sands, in the 
vicinity of Attock. It is obtained in various 
places along the upper ooorse of the Indus, os 
its tributaries ; as at Gartope, in Hundea, and 
also near the oonfiuenoe of the Shy-yok, and 
near Iskardoh. Attock, just below the oon* 
fiuenoe of the Kabool river, about 872 miles 
from the supposed source of the Indus, and in 
lat. 83“ 54, long. 72" 16', is remarkable, as 
being the limit of the upward navigation of the 
latter river, and the place most fr^uented for 
passage over it from Hindostan to Afghanistan, 
^e passage is, for the greater part of the year, 
made by bridges of boats, of which there are 
two : one is above the fort of Attock, where 
the river is 800 feet wide j the other below, 
where it is above 640 feet wide. Wood found 
the depth at Attock, in August, to be sixty 
feet ; the rate of the current six miles an hour ; 
the breadth, where he measured it above the 
place of the bridge, 868 feet. The inundation 
aflects the depth and speed of the current, 
rather than the breadth, at Attock. This 
remarkable point is about 1,000 feet above the 
sea, and consequently about 17,000 feet below 
the source of the Indus, which fells, therefore, 
to that extent in 872 miles. This is at the 
average rate of about twenty feet per mile. 
The length of its channel from Attock to the 
sea is 942 miles, and consequently, in that 
lower part of its course, it fells little more than 
a foot mile. At Attock, the river, flowing 
generally south-south-west, as it does below 
Derbend, enters a deep rocky channel in 
the Salt range, or secondary mountains, which 
connect the eastern extremity of Sufeid Koh 
with the base of the Himalaya, in the Punjab. 
In this part of its course, the river, as well as 
the fort on its left or eastern bank, is known 
by the name of Attock, in oonsequenoe, as is 
generally supposed, of the prohibition under 
which the Hindoos originally lay of passing it 
westward. For about ten miles below Attock, 
the river, though in general rolling between 
high olifls of slate rock, has a calm, deep, and 
rapid current; but for above 100 miles fertber 
down, to Kala-Bagh, it becomes an enormous 
torrent, whirling and rolling among hugp 
boulders and ledges of rock, and between preci- 
pices rising nearly perpendicularly several hun- 
dred feet from the water’s edge. The water 
here is a dark lead-colonr, aud hence the name 
Nilab, or “ blue river,” given as well to the 
Indus as to a town on its banks, about twelve 
miles below Attock, At Ghora Trup, about 
twenty miles below Attock, the immense body 
of water passes through a chsnnel only 260 
feet wide, but having a depth of 180 feet, the 
velocity ^ing about ten miles an hour. 

Wood, describing the course of the river from 
Attock to Kala-Bagh, says, ‘‘ It here rushes 
down a valley varying from 100 to 400 yards 
wide, between precipitous banks from 70 to 
700 feet high." During inundation, the river 
rises in this part about ^y feet. As the river 
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aTOTOachefl the cotintry below Kala-Bagh, 
too channel expands nearly to the breadth of 
^00 yards ; just above that town the width is 
481 yards. Below Kala-Bagh, in lat. 82“ 57', 
long. 71° 36', and about 880 miles from the 
month, the river enters the plain, the east or 
left bank here becoming low, while on the 
right the KbuBsoree Hills rise abruptly fi-om 
the water, having, as Eumea observes, ** the 
appearance of a vast fortress, formed by nature, 
with the Indus as its ditch.” Along the base 
of these hills, which stretch south -south -west 
for about seventy miles, the channel is deep, 
generally having soundings about sixty feet. 
On entering the plain, the water loses its clear- 
ness, and becomes loaded with mud. In inun- 
dation, the depth of the stream is not so much 
affect^ in this part of its course as are the 
breadth and velocity ; and here, as well as in 
the Delia, the river, when swollen, overflows 
the adjacent country to a great extent. From 
Kala-j^gh, southwards, to Mi ttunkote, distant 
about 360 miles, the banks, either right or left, 
or both, are in seveial places so low, that the 
first rise of the river covers the country around 
with water, extending, as the inundation ad- 
vances, as far as the eye can reach. As the 
inundation originates in the melting of the 
snows in the Hindoo Xoosh and the Himalaya, 
it commences with spring, and retrogrades as 
autumn advances ; and so regular is this pro- 
cess, tliat, according to Wood, it begins to rise 
on the 23rd of March, and to subside on the 
23rd of September, its maximum being about 
the 6th or 7th of August. The average rise of 
the inundation between Kala-Bagh and Mit- ' 
tunkote is eight feet and a half ; the declivity 
of the water’s edge is eight inches per mile. 
In this part of its course, with th« exception of 
the Koorum, the Indus receives scarcely any 
accession to its water. Higher up it has a few 
tributaries, though of no great importance. 
Thus, on tlie right, or west bank, in lat. 83° 26', 
long. 71“ 62', the T<ie, described by Elphin- 
stone as a deep and clear stream, falls into it. 
On the left, or east side, in lat. 33° 47', long. 
72“ 16', the Indus receives the Hurroo, a small 
stream ; and on the same side, lower down, in 
lat. 83“ 1', long. 7l“ 46', the Swan, also an 
inconsiderable stream. 'Hie Indus, between 
Kala-Bagh and Mittunkote, in consequence 
of the CTeat breadth of its channel, is scarcely 
affected by rain ; but in the narrow part, 
above Kala-Bagh, it sometimes rises eight or 
nine feet in a short time from this cause. 
In many places where the river flows through 
the plain, there is an inner and an outer bank. 
The outer banks run at a great distance from 
each other, and between them, during inunda- 
tion, the vast body of water rolls often in 
several channels, separated by shifting islands : 
when the river is low, this great course be- 
comes a shallow valley of very irregular 
breadtli, and the shrunken river meanders 
alon^ its bottom. If the outer banks were 
continnous, the river would roll along in a 
stream varying in breadth according to the 


greater or less degree of inundation ; but 
at all times, even when fullest, in a defined 
channel of moderate breadth, though varying 
reatly in different parts. In many places, 
owever, the outer bank is wanting, and, 
during inundation, the river expands over the 
country,' converting it into an extensive lake. 
Between Mittunkote. and Bokknr, the inun- 
dation extends sometimes twenty miles from 
the western side of the river, in its low state, 
and ten or twelve from the eastern side. Wood 
gives the width of the shrunken river as vary- 
ing from 480 to 1,600 yards, and the average 
width at about 680 yards ; its u vial maxima of 
depth, at nine, twelve, orfifteen feet : but its bed 
is so irregular, and so liable to be obstructed 
by shifting shoals, that though it cannot be 
regularly and safely forded in any part, except 
that intervening between Torbela and Attock, 
its navigation, even below the confluence of 
the Kabool, cannot be effected at all times, 
and continuously throughout its whole course, 
by boats drawing more than thirty inches 
water. The general velocity of the stream in 
its shrunken state is estimated by Wood at 
three miles an hour ; but he observes, " it is 
scarcely necessary to remark, that the three 
last items (breadth, depth, velocity) are very 
inconstant. At no two places are the measure- 
ments exactly alike, nor do they continue the 
same at one place for a single week." In fact, 
the breadth, during imindation, is only 250 
feet at Ghora Trup ; and below Mittunkote, 
it in one place amounts to thirty miles ; the 
depth at the same time and place is 1 86 feet, 
and in other places only twelve feet : the 
velocity at Ghora Trup, during the inundation, 
is ten miles an hour; at other places, not half 
that, and when the river is low, often not more 
than two miles an hour. 

The general course of the river is a little west 
of south from Attock to the confluence of the 
Punjnud, the channel which conveys the col- 
lected streams of the Punjab. This confluence 
is on the left or eastern side of the Indus, two 
or three miles below Mittunkote, in lat. 28° 55', 
long. 70“ 28', and about 490 miles from the 
sea. Above the confluence, the breadth of 
the Indus is less than that of the other .river, 
but, in consequence of the greater depth and 
velocity, the former has the greater volume 
of water. Wood found the Indus having a 
breadth of 608 yards, a velocity of about five 
miles an hour, a depth of twelve or fifteen feet, 
and discharging 91,719 cubic feet per second. 
The Punjnud had a breadth of 1,766 yards, a 
velocity of about two miles an hour, a depth 
of twelve or fifteen feet, and discharged 68,956 
cubic feet per second. Below the confluence, 
the Indus is in its lowest state 2,000 yards 
wide. Its aspect in this part is well described 
by Boileau. “ At the place where we crossed 
the Indus, almost immediately below its junc- 
tion with the PuDjnud, its stream is 2,047 
yards, or nearly a mile and a quarter, in 
breadth, at a plaoe where its width was un- 
broken either by islands or sandbanks. The 
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banlcB are very low, and the water very muddy, 
having juet begun to rise, from the melting of 
the snows at its gouroea ; nor is the stream of 
very great depth, except in the main channel ; 
but with idl these drawbacks, it is a magni- 
ficent sheet of water — a very prince of rivers.” 
For a considerable distance above and below 
Mittunkote, the country is low, and the inun- 
dation extensive, reacluag to Shikaipoor, and 
even to some places distant from the river 
twenty miles to the west, and extending eight 
or ten miles to the east. Lower down, at 
Roree, the stream makes its way through a 
low ridge of limestone and flint, which stretches 
from the mountains of Cutoh Grundava, east- 
ward, to Jessulmair. There are strong indica- 
tions that the stream, in remote ages, swept 
for eastward along their northern dum, and 
irrigated the level tract at present desert, but 
exhibiting numerous proofs that it once was 
traversed by large streams^ and was both 
fertile and populous. At present, this ridge 
is cut, not only by the Indus, but, a few miles 
farther east, by the Eastern Narra, which 
diverges from the main stream, on the eastern 
side, a short distance above I^ree, and takes 
a south-easterly course through the desert, in 
which it is usually lost, though in violent in- 
undations it rolls onward to the sea in a great 
volume of water, dischaiging itself through 
the Koree, or most eastern mouth, which is in 
general quite deserted by the fresh water. 
At Roree, there are four rocky islets, the 
largest of which, that of Bukkur, contains an 
extensive fort, and divides the river into two 
channels. Fifty miles below this place, the 
Western Narra, a groat and permanent branch, 
divaricates from the Indus on the western side, 
and, after a tortuous course of nearly 120 
miles, rejoins the main stream about four miles 
south-east of Sehwan. A little above that 
town, the Narra has a large but shallow ex- 
pansion, called Lake Manchur, varying in 
circuit fr'om thirty to fifty miles, according to 
the greater or less degree of inundation. This 
great watercourse, in the part intervening 
between Lake Manchur and the Indus, has a 
name distinct from that of the Narra, being 
called the Anil. From Sehwan, downwards, 
to the efflux of the Fulailee, a distance of 
about eighty miles, the bed of the river is 
much depr^sed below the level of the adjacent 
country, and the banks are elevated from six- 
teen to twenty feet above the sur&oe in the 
low season : in this part of the course, inun- 
dations rarely overspread the country, and 
irrigation is efieoted by raising the water with 
the Persian wh^L The Fulailee, a large 
branch, though yearly diminishing, leaves the 
Indus, on the eastern side, about twelve miles 
north of Hyderabad, and, flowing south-east, 
insulates the Gimjah Hills, ou whmh that town 
is built, as, about fifteen miles below it, an 
o&et running westward rejoins the main 
stream. At Trieoal, where is the point of 
reunion, in lat. 26* 9', lo^. 68“ 21', the Delta 
commences ; all below it, and contained be- 
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tween the Fulailee on Ae east, and the extreme 
western branch of the ludus, being, with little 
exception, alluvial, and obviously depomtej 
by river. The Fulailee hoklB a south* 
easterly course, in the lower part of which ft 
bears the name of the Gonnee, which, com- 
municating, during high inundations, with the 
Fburraoo, is thereby discharged into the sea 
through the Eoree mouth. The Koree mouth 
may more properly be termed an arm of the 
sea, as the water is salt, and it receives a cur- 
rent from the Indus only during inundations 
of unusual height. Bumes found it seven 
miles wide and twenty feet deep at Cotasir, 
about twenty miles fr’om the open sea. Some 
suppose it to have once been the principal 
mouth of the Indus, constantly discharging 
the water of the Narra, which they consider 
to have been the chief branch. It is at present 
the most eastern of the estuaries connected 
with the Indus. The Pinyaree, a wide branch, 
which diverges from the Indus at Bnnna, 
about forty miles below Hyderabad, is na- 
vigable, downwards, to within fifty miles of the 
sea : at that distance the navigation is dosed 
by a bund or dam, thrown across it at Magh- 
ribee ; but as the water makes its way through 
small creeks in time of inundation, the navi- 
gation recommences below the bund, and 
continues to the sea. The Pinyaree disc^r^es 
itself through the Sir estuary, two miles wide 
at its mouth, with a depth on the bar of oue 
fathom, and of from four to six inside : it is 
next, westward, to the Koree mouth. At 
about six miles above Tatta, the Kulairee, a 
small branch, leaves the Indus on the right or 
western side, and may be considered to mark 
the commencement of the Delta on that side. 
Were not its water lost by absorption and 
evaporation, it would generally insulate Tatta, 
as it now does occasioually. At about five 
miles below Tatta, and sixty miles from the 
sea, the Indus is divided into two great 
branches, — the Buggaur, which flows west- 
ward, and the Sata, which maintains the pre- 
vious course of the Indus southward, and is in 
striotneas the continuation of that river. The 
Mull and the Moutnee, formerly great branches, 
leaviug the left or eastern side of the Sata, are 
now BO diminished as to be almost dry. The 
estuaries, however, remain : that of the Mull 
is navigable for boats ; it is the mouth next 
westward of the Sir ; and beyond this, in the 
same direction, is the Kaba, or estuwy of the 
Moutnee, at present unnavigable. A few 
miles further west is the Kookywarree mouth, 
now blocked up by a sandbank, but formiug, 
in 1887, when Carlesa published his account, 
“the grand embouchure of the Indus,” having 
a breadth of 1,100 yards. Even then, how- 
ever, the navigation was rendered difficult by 
an enonnouB bank stretching across it, and 
extending five miles out to sea. The Bata now 
disoharges the great bulk of its waters tfaroi^h 
the Kedewarree, the next moutii proceeding 
westward, the embouchure of which was con- 
siderably diverted during the inundaliuii of 
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1848. Its channel ia well defined, having no 
less than from seven to eight feet water at low 
spring tides. Following the line of coast in a 
north-westerly direction, the next estuary is 
that of the Hujamree, where the English force, 
advanoing in 1888 on Affgbanistan, were 
landed. Next in succession, in the same 
direction, is the Jooa mouth, leading by the 
river of the same name to the Buggaur, and 
practicable to the junction for river steamers 
daring the floods. During the low season, 
the estuaries of both the Jooa and Hujamree 
are safe roads for ingress or egress, independ- 
ent of fresh-water discharge. The Dubbar 
and Gorabee, now united, form the next mouth, 
which has five feet on the bar at low water ; 
beyond which is the Fityanee, also communi- 
cating with the Buggaur, by which it was for 
a time deserted. Further on is the Cooddee 
mouth, having five feet at low water ; and this 
is succeeded by the Pi tty, one of the largest, 
deepest, and best-defined of the mouths of the 
Indus, and much frequented by steamers to 
and from Kurracbee. Next and last is the 
Gizree, the estuary of a branch of the Indus 
formerly obliterated, but again rendered na- 
vigable for boats, though having but two feet 
water at its mouth at low tide. 

The distance from the Korea estuary, in the 
south-east, to the mouth of Gizree creek, in 
the north-west, is about ISO miles, and such 
is, consequently, the length of the seaooast of 
the Delta. There are several mouths of less 
importance, and the enumeration of which is 
unnecessary. There are also numerous intri- 
cate cross -cliannels, allowing an inland naviga- 
tion fur small vessels between the various 
creeks and branches. To sura up briefly this 
involved subject — during the season of low 
water, the Indus falls into the sea by only one 
channel of any importance : this, called the 
Sata, Munnejah, or Wanyanee, has its efflux 
by the Kedewarree mouth, the entrance of 
which is very unsafe, and consequently avoided 
by coasting craft. “ Impetuous currents and 
shifting sands are dangers they are not disposed 
to encounter. Sharp vessels grounding on such 
a locality seldom escape serious disaster, a few 
hours being sufficient to engulf them in a bed 
of sand, from which no human aid or skill can 
extricate them.” The other mouths, with tlie 
exception of the Pitty, are, in the season of low 
water, little more than creeks silted up and 
closed at various distances from the sea. The 
number of these creeks or estuaries at present 
at all worth noticing, is thirteen, occurring in 
the following order in proceeding from south- 
east to north-west: the Koree, Seer, Mull, 
Kaha, Kookewarree, Kedywaire©, Hujamree, 
Jooa, Durbar, Pitteeanee, Coondee, Pitty, and 
Gizree. Tlie tide influences the Indus nearly 
^ to Tatta, a distance of about seventy miles, 
l^e spring tide rises nine feet. 

The description above mven of the mouths 
and lower branches of ^e Indus is mainly 
applicable to their state when the river is 
lowest. When the river is at its height, as 


Bumes observes, the great branehes of thii 
river are of themselves so numerous, and throw 
oflT such an incredible number of arms, that the 
innndation is general ; and in those plaoee 
which are deni^ this advantage by fortuitous 
circumstances, artificial drains, about four fee< 
wide and three deep, conduct the water through 
the fields.” For about twenty miles from the 
sea, the whole country is nearly rabmezged. 
At this season, the water of the sea is fresh for 
some distance from the land, and discoloured 
I for a still greater. The quantity of water 
discharged by the Indus is by no means pro- 
portionate to the enormous supplies derived 
from its numerous tributaries ; the larger, por- 
tion seems lost by evaporation, absorption, and 
^ employment for irrigation in a sultry climate 
where rain seldom Wood and Lord state 

the tnaximvm discharge in August, at 446,080 
cubic feet per second, and in December, at 
40,857 cubic feet per second. The water in tiie 
early part of the season of inundation is very 
unwholesome, in consequence of the great 
quantity of decayed vegetable and animal mat- 
ter held in suspension by it. Lord, who made 
experiments by desiccating the water and 
weighing the residuum, computes that the 
quantity of silt annually discharged by the 
river, during the seven months of inundation, 
would suflBce to form an island or bank forty- 
two miles long, twenty-seven miles broad, and 
forty feet deep ; but it is clear, that this com- 
putation must be received with great allow- 
ances, as, according to it, the land of Binde 
must have been much farther advanced into 
the Indian Ocean than it is found to be. After 
the early part of the season of inundation, if 
the water be preserved until the earthy admix- 
ture has subsided, it is both palatable and 
wholesome. 

The Indus is infested by aHigators : they are 
of the gwryud or long-snouted kind, the common 
kind being unknown in the river, though 
numerous in lagoons near Kurrachee. The 
holun, a cetaceous animal, the size of a por- 
poise, is common. Nowhere are fish finer or 
more abundant, and they form a laige portion 
of the sustenance of the population of the ad- 
jacent country. Westmaoott enumerates six- 
teen kinds, some as long as six or seven feet. 
The puUa, a species of carp, is a rich and deli- 
cious fish, though bony to a degree dangerous 
to an incautious eater. It is largely consumed 
on the spot, and also dried for exportation, 
forming an important article in the scanty 
trade of Sinde. The fisherman of the puUa 
floats, with his breast downwards, on an oblong 
earthen vessel, closed In all parts except an 
orifice, which he covers by applying his stomach 
to it. In this position, be passes ^ong, taking 
the fish with a net at the end of a longb^boo, 
and depositing it in the vessel. 

Wood observes, that “ the population of the 
banks of the Indus are almost amphibious. 
The boatmen of Lower Sinde, for exan^le, 
live, like the Chinese, in their boats. If a 
native of the Lower Indus has occasion to cross 
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ibe 8tre«m, ft pxiUft-jar wafts him to the opponte 1 
shore. At Bukkor, the muMWl; (infliite^ hide) 
supersedes the pulla-jar ; and from Mittunkote 
upwards, oveiy man living near the river has 
one. Koaeids (couriers) so mounted make but* 
prising journey^ and the soldier, with sword 
and matchlock secured across his shoulders, 
thus avoids the £it)gue of a long march," The 
leisure time of every description of persons is 
spent in the water, or floating on it Suoh 
familiarity with the water naturally inclines 
the population to regard it as the great medium 
of commercial intercourse, and Hamilton, who 
visited Sinde at the close of the seventeenth 
century, found the traffic considerable. Until 
within the last few years, the trade of the Indus 
was obstructed, and in many places destroyed, 
by the oppression and vexations rapacity of 
the various petty powers and tribes claiming 
sovereignty over divers parts of its course. 
The success of the British arms has led to the 
restoration of a better state of things. The 
doondah, or boat generally used in Lower Sinde, 
is a clumsy vehicle, flat-bottomed, of capacity 
varying from thirty to fifty tons, with bow and 
Stem, each forming a broad inclined plane, 
having, the former, an angle with the surface 
of the water of about twenty, the latter of about 
forty degrees. The jumpteea, or state barges 
of the ameers, were of considerable dimensions. 
Wood measured one 120 feet long, eighteen 
and a half broad, and drawing two feet six 
inches water. In the npper part of the Indus, 
the boat chiefly used is the zohruk, in most 
respects resembling the doondah, except that 
it IS smaller, lighter, and more manageable. 
The duggah, used only in the boisterous part 
of the current above Kala-Bagh, is very strongly 
built, with stem and bow greatly projecting, 
to keep away the hull from the bank, in case 
of collision with it. It is so heavy and un- 
manageable, that if brought far down the 
river, it is usually disposed of there, to save 
the labour and expense of tracking it back. In 
proceeding up the stream when the wind is 
Unfavourable, as is generally the case during 
the half-year between the autumnal and vernal 
equinoxes, way must be made exclusively by 
tracking. During the other half-year southerly 
winds prevail, and the boats run up under sail 
before it, except where the use of sails be- 
comes dangerous from peculiar circumstances. 
Steam will doubtless be found highly efficient 
in navigating the Indus. Communication by 
its means has indeed been already established 
between Koirachee and Mooltan, by govern- 
ment vessels, for goods and passe ugers ; an 
a<l vantage which it is confidenuy believed will 
shortly oe extended to Kala-Bagh, on the 
Indus, and to the town of Jhelum, on the tribu- 
tary of that name. The principal obstacle to 
its general employment is the dearness and 
inferior quality of the firewood of Sinde ; but 
TOal has been discovered near the Indus, both 
in the Punjab and on the western bank of the 
river, though furthec investigation is required 
as to its qt^ty and quantity. 


In estimating the advantage to be drawn 
from the navigation of the Indns, reference 
should be bad, not only to the home oonsnmp- 
tion of Sinde and the ^njab, but also to the 
demand of the various marts of those countries 
through which Affghanistan, Khorasan, and 
Central Asia are largely supplied ; and the best 
means of advancing this most important branch 
of trade have been deemed to be the establish* 
ment of grand periodical fairs at suitable points 
on the ^mks of the Indus, and in affording 
&cilities of communication and protection to 
the commercial classes. Knrraobee and Sukkur 
have been selected as sites for this purpose. 
Communication between Kurrachee and the 
higher parts of the river is carried on by means 
of government steam-vessels. 

Although some of the particulars following 
have been already notic^, it may be con- 
venient, in conclusion, to bring them into one 
view. The length of the navigable part of the 
river from the sea to Attock has been ascer- 
tained, by measurement, to be 942 miles ; that 
of the upper part is about 860 miles ; making 
a total length, in round numbers, of 1,800 miles. 
The average declivity of the watercourse from 
the supposed locality of the source to Attock 
is, per mile, twenty-four feet ; from Attock 
downwards to Kala-Bagh, a distance of about 
110 miles, it is twenty inches ; from this last 
place to Mittunkote, a distance of abont 350 
miles, it is eight inches ; and thence to the sea, 
six inches, Indus is probably destined to 

be an important channel of political and com- 
mercial communication. 

INGEMOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 129 
miles N.N.W. of Madras. Lat. 14“ 49', long. 
79“ 89*. 

INHOWNA, in the territoir of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Lucknow can- 
tonment to Pertaubgurh, 61 miles S.E. of the 
former, 59 N.W. of the latter. It has a small 
bazar, and is well supplied with water. Lat, 
26° 33', long. 81“ 26'. 

INGLEGHEE. — town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 104 miles W.S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 84 miles E. by N. from 
Beejapoor. Lat. 17“ 2', long. 77“ !'• 

INJADRI. — See Sautpoora Mountains. 

INJILLY. — A town in the British district 
of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 20 milea 
W.N.W. of Ganjam. Lat, 19“ 29', long. 
84“ 60'. 

INNACONDA, or VINUKONDA, in the 
British district of Guntoor, presidency of 
Madras, a town, the principal place of the 
talook or subdivision of the Same name. 
Shocks of earthquake have been occasionally 
felt at this place. Lat. 16“ S', long. 79“ 48'. 

IN'TGAON, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapoor, and 29 miles S,E. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 16', long. 79“ 56'. 
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IRADUTNUGUR, in the British diutrict 
uf A^ra, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Fro^oee, a 
town on the route from Bholpoor to Agra, 
15 inilee S. of the latter. Lat. 26"^ 59', long. 
78" 9'. 

IRAK RIVER, in Sinde, rises at the base 
of the Bhool Hills, in the monntainoas tract 
between Kurrachee and Sehwan, and in about 
lat. 26“ 20', long. 67“ 45'. It holds a course 
of about forty miles in a south-easterly direc- 
tion, and empties itself, in lat. 24“ 63', long. 
68" 6', into the dund or lake of Kunjur, a con- 
siderable body of brackish water, abounding 
in fish. Though the stream fails in time of 
drought, water may always be obtained by 
digging in the bed. 

IREJ. — See Erich. 

IRLAPAUL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 37 
miles S.W. of Ongole. Lat. 16" 12', long. 
79" 40'. 

IRON ISLAND, off the coast of the Tenas- 
serim provinces, measuring twenty miles in 
length from north to south, and two in breadth. 
The north part of the island terminates in a 
point with rocks, having close to them from 
twenty-five to thirty fathoms water. Lat, 
12" 45', long. 98" 28'. 

IRRAWADDY. — A river rising at the 
eastern extremity of the Snowy range of the 
Himalayas, the source of its principal tributa^ 
being in lat. 28° 6', long. 97° 68'. It flows in 
a direction from north to south, traversing the 
heart of the Burmese territories, which it sepa- 
rates into two nearly equal divisions. After a 
coarse of 790 miles, it reaches the southern 
frontier of Burmab, and crossing over into the 
British province of Pegu, puisues its way for 
a farther distance of 270 miles, reaching the 
Bay of Ben^ by several mouths, which form 
the delta of the Irrawaddy. At the distance 
of 640 miles from its source, it passes the Bur- 
mese town of Ummerapoora ; and a few miles 
farther, it flows past the capital of the empire, 
sixty-five miles beyond which it receives, on 
the right side, its OTeat confluent the Kbyend- 
wen, flowing also from the north. The course 
of the united stream through the Bnnnese 
territo^ continues for the further distance of 
180 miles. Fifty miles below the southern 
frontier of Burmah, as at present defined, it 
ps^s the British town of Prome ; ninety 
miles below which it diverges into two prin- 
cipal branches, each measuring about 1 SO miles 
in len^b. The more easterly ol these branches 
is designated the Rangoon or Siriam river, 
from the cities of those names built upon its 
banks ; and it falls into the Gulf of Martabau, 
in lat. 16° 28', long. 96" 24'. The other main 
branch, intersecting the province in a south- 
westerly direction, is known as the river of 
Bassein, and discharges itself into the Bay of 
Bengal, in lat. 16" 60', long. 94° 26'. Innu- 
merable watercourses, forming the delta^ are 
thrown off from these two rivers. 

From experiments instituted in 1862 across 


the river at Prome, to ascertain the velocity of 
the currenti it appeared that the fall uf the 
stream from October to February amounted to 
about twenty feet ; the mean depth on the 
26th April was found to range from twelve to 
thirteen feet ; and its mean speed was com- 
puted at about two miles per hour. The Bas- 
sein branch affords a passage for the largest 
ships for sixty miles from its mouth, and for 
forty miles further for vessels of 300 tons. No 
river of similar magnitude, it is stated, pre- 
sents BO few obstructions. According to the 
theory of M. Klaproth and the Chinese geo- 
graphers, the Irrawaddy is a continuation of 
the Sanpo of Thibet ; but though ab!*olule 

K roof be yet wanting of the identity of the 
liter with the Brahmapootra, little doubt ap- 
pears to be now entertained on this point. A 
high authority, exploring the Irrawaddy at a 
spot obviously at no great distance from its 
source, observes : “ 'The Irrawaddy wo were 
surprised to find but a small river, smaller 
even than we anticipated, though aware of the 
proximity of its sources. It was not more than 
eighty yards broad, and still fordable, though 
considerably swollen by the melting snows; 
the bed was of rounded stones, and both above 
and below where we stood, we could see nume- 
rous shallow rapids. As to the origin of the 
river, I felt perfectly satisfied from the moment 
I made inquiries at Sadiya ; but since further 
evidence, founded on the report of the natives, 
might not have satisfied those who had adopted 
M. Klaproth’s opinion, that the waters of the 
Sanpo find an outlet through the channel of 
the Irrawaddy, I had resolved, if possible, to 
have ocular and incontrovertible demonstra- 
tion ; and I could not help exulting, when 
standing on the edge of the clear stream, at the 
successfrl result of our toils and fatigues. Be- 
fore us, to tbe north, rose a towering wall, 
stretching from west to east, offering au 
awkward impediment to the passage of a river 
in a cross direction ; and we agreed on the 
spot, that if M. Klaproth proved determined 
to make his Sanpo pass by Ava, he most ficd 
a river for hia purpose considerably removed 
towards or into China,” A chart of the Irra- 
waddy from Rangoon to Yandaboo has been 
published, and further attempts to explore this 
river have, it is believed, been successful in 
adding somewhat to the stock of knowledge on 
the subject. But at present their results are 
not available for genex^ use, as no public com- 
munication, either official or otherwise, has yet 
been made of them. A short time will proba- 
bly throw open the discoveries to all who may 
take an interest in the matter. 

IHAKHANKAKOT, in Sirhind, a village 
with a small tort, on the route from Loodianah 
to Ferog>oor, and 46 miles W. of the former 
town. It is situate in an open, level country, 
partially cultivated, aud capable of yielding 
supplies for a moderate number of troops. 
Water is abundant, and tbe road in this part 
of the route genendly good, though in some 
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pUces sandy, yet not so mucli so as to pree«it rolled down for the deetmctiOn of assailaiite.. 
serious ditBouJties for guns or carries, Di»- It is scarcely accessible, except on the western 
tanoe N.W. from Calcutta 1,184 miloa. Lat side ; and there, at a height of about 200 feet, 
30“ 57', long. 76“ 16'. the acclivity is strongly fortified by walls and 

ISHAMUTTEE.— The name of one of the formation of the rock fi 

nnmerous watercourses of the Ganges which , Vi ^»ter in the upper part 

intersect the lower provinoes of Bengal: it wlow the castle is a fine 

divaricates from the Martabhanga in lat. resident of the popuUtioa 

23“ 24', long. 88° 42', and flowing in a southerly to the s^t of government of this 

direction for seventy miles throxigh the Briti^ fallen state is on the plain at the base of the 
districts of Nuddea and Barasut, falls into the a^rding te Vime, “ hardly 

Bay of Bengal through the Soonderbunds. ^ being a str^hng wllection 

^ of houses. The number of these houses is 

ISHAPORE.—ATillag©on the left bank of estimated by Moorcioft at 150. Vigne dis- 
the Hooghly nver, in the British district of playg the enthusiasm of an ardent admirer of 
Barasut, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. At this place the picturesque in describing the appeaiMce 
are the powder- works of the government. The of tliis singular and secluded place, as viewed 
manufacture of gunpowder at Ishapor© was, by him on bis first visit to it from the direction 
however, directed to be suspended in 1852; of Cashmere. I, the first European who had 
and though renewed at a later period under a ever beheld them (so I believe), gazed down* 
tcuiporary emergency, a desire was expressed wards from a height of 6,000 or 7,000 feet upon 
by the home government that the future manu- the sandy plains and green orchards of the 
focture of this article should be tranrferred to valley of the Indus at Iskardo.” “ The rock, 
a station in the upper provinces. Distant N. of the same name itself with the rajah’s strong- 
Calcutta 13 miles. Lat. 22 80, long, hold on the east end of it, was a very conspi- 
S8 23 . ouous object. The stream from the valley of 

ISKARDOH, the capital of Bnltistan, is Shighut, which joins the Indus, as it washes 
situate in an elevated plain, forming the its foot, was visible from the spot where I 
bottom of a valley embosomed in stupendous stood, but the latter river was hidden by the 
ranges of mountains. The plain or valley of height of its left bank, whilst on the north, 
Iskardoh is nineteen miles long and seven and wherever the eye could rove, arose with 
broad. Its soil is formed of the detritus surpassing grandeur a vast assemblage of the 
brought down and deposited by the Indus, enormous, summits that compose the Tibetian 
and by its great tributary the Shighur river ; Himalaya.” Respecting the origin of Iskar* 
the confluenoe being at the northern base of doh, Wade mentions an absurd tradition, 
the rock on which the fort is built. The which at least bas the interest of novelty for 
killah or rock, the site of the fort, is on the those whose knowledge of the exploits of “the 
left bank of the Indus, here a deep and rapid great Emathian conqueror” is derived from 
torrent, above 150 yards wide. It is two miles classical sources. It is, “that Alexander the 
long, and at the eastern end, where it is Great came here on an expedition towards 
highest, rises nearly perpendicularly 800 feet Khata, or Scythia (modern China), and that 
al^ve the river, from a buttress of sand, loose the Koteli Mustak, or the Mustak Mountains, 
stones, and broken rocks. The killah has this which lie between Yargand and Khata, being 
mural face on every side, except the west, at that time impassable on account of the 
where it slopes steeply to the plain. Vigne depth and severity of the snow, the Maoedo- 
considers that it could be rendered as strong nian baited on the present site of the capital 
as Gibraltar, to which, in appearance, it bears until a road could be cleared for bis passage ; 
much resemblanoe. ^e castle of the former when, leaving every part of his superfluous 
sovereigns of Bnltistan stands on a small baggage, together with the sick, old, and 
natural platform about 800 feet above the infirm of his troops, behind in a fort which 
bed of the river, and is buUt of stone, with a he erected while there, he advanced against 
framework of timber, and nnmerous strong Khata. These relics of the army founded a 
defences agmnst musketry. It is approached city, which they named Iskandaria, or Alexan- 
- by a steep zigzag path, traversed by gateways dria, now pronounced Iskardoh.” Ihe tradi- 
and wooden defences, several of which are tion received no countenance from Ahmed 
al.-to disposed in such parts of the sides of the Shah, the intelligent gylfo or sovereign of the 
rock as require to be strengthened. There is country, to whom Moororoft applied for infer- 
a look-ont house on a peak a little above the mation on this curious subject. Neither the 
ca.;tle, and another on the summit above that. ^Ifo, nor any other inquirer, had been able to 
Everything in the interior of this stronghedd find any trace of Greek Zionists. Vime, 
is oonatruoted for defence rather than comfort, who at one time mainteined the fribnlous 
the place “being a confusion of break-neck Greek origin of Iskardoh, in retractation states 
stairs, low doors, and dark passages.” There that “Iskardo, Skardo, or Kardo, as it is 
is a splendid view of the valley and the river sometimes called, is obviously only an abbre- 
from tiie windows. The highest summit of viation of Sagara Do, the two floods or rivers.” 
the rook is a small level space oi a triangnlar He then mentions, that the people of Ladakh 
shape, and here are piled stones, ready to be called it Segar Kbood, and adds, “ Sagara is 
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sn old SfuiscrH word for the boe«) ; tad in 
Ihig case 8agar Kbood may eignify the Talley 
of the ^freat flood or river : do, aignifying two 
in Feman and ita c<^ateB, is Md^ to the 
name Sagar, beoanse the open space is formed 
by the janotion of two streams, the Indus and 
the Shighur river, ” The plain or bottom of 
the valley of Iskardoh is 6,800 feet above the 
sea, and the summit of the rock is 7,200 
above the same level. Ahmed Shah, the late 
native sovereign, had ruled the county with a 
moderation and paternal regard for his people 
little known among Asiatic despots. He made 
Borne unsuccessful efforts to become a protected 
vassal of our Indian government, aa he justly 
dreaded the power, rapacity, and cruelty of 
the Sikhs. His fears proved true, as, a short 
time since, Iskardoh, notwithstauding its 
great natural strength, vras seized by Gholab 
Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere. Iskar* 
doh is in lat. 85° 12', long. 75° 85^ 

ISLAMABAD, in Cashmere, a town situate 
on the north side of the Behut or Jhelum, here 
navigable, and running with a gentle current. 
The river is about eighty rards wide, and is 
crossed by a wooden bridge. Islamabad is 
built at the extremity of a long, low eminence, 
extending from the mountains eastward. At 
the foot of this eminence is a spacious reser- 
voir, of a triangular shape, supplied by a 
copious spring of clear water, slightly sulphu- 
reous, and from which gas is continually 
evolved. This spring, called Anat Nag, ig 
supposed to have been produced by Vishnu, 
The gas does not prevent the water from 
swarming with fish, which are considered 
sacred. There are about 300 shops of shawl- 
weavers at Islamabad, and a considerable 
quantity of chintzes, coarse cottons, and 
woollens is also manufactured here. Its 
name was originally Anat Nag, which, in the 
fifteenth centuiy, was chang^ to that which 
it now bears. Lat 83° 43', long. 75° 17'. 

ISLAMABAD. — See Chtttagong. 

ISLAMGUKH, or NOHUR.— A fort of 
Bhawlpoor, on the route from Khanpoor to 
Jessulmere, and 65 miles N. of the latter 
place. It is a recent acquisition of the khan 
of Bhawlpoor, who made himself master of ifc 
at the expense of Jessulmere. The fort is a 
very ancient structure of small bricks, and has 
an area of about eighty ^ards square, with 
ve^ lofty ramparts, varying in height from 
thirty to fifty feet At the north-east angle 
is a high gateway, covered by an outwork. 
There are numerous bastions on the north and 
east faces, but few on the others. There is no 
ditch, and the situation is unfavourable for 
defence, as it is commanded on every side by 
sand-hills eighty feet high, and less than a 
quarter of a mile distant. There are a few 
buildings in the interior, and some straggling 
houses outside. Water is supplied from two 
wells. Islamgurh is in lat, 27° 60', long. 
70° 62'. ^ 

ISLAMKOTE. — A fort and village of Sinde, 


in the Eastern Desert, near the frontier of 
Catch. The fort, 860 yards from the village, 
is seventy yards square, with walls of burnt 
brick thirty feet high, having a tower at each 
angle. There is but one gateway, which is on 
the eastern side. Lat. 24^ 42', long. 70° 10', 

ISLAMNtrGGUR, in the British district of 
Bndaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the chief place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, situate on the route from Suhuswan 
to Moradabad, 18 miles N. of the former, aod 
in lat. 28° Iff, long. 78° 47'. 

ISLAMNUGHR, ISLAMGARH, or 
ISLAMABAD, in the territory of Bhopal, a 
town on the route from Seronj to the town of 
Bhopal, 65 mile# S. of former, five N. of latter. 
It is situate at the conflnence of the rivers Bes 
and Patnv, the waters of which supply a ditch, 
extending from one to the other ; so that the 
town, and a fort of masonry within, are this 
means completely insulated. It was originally 
called Jugdispur, and received its present name 
from Dost Muhammad Khan, the founder of 
the state of Bhopal, who took it by surprise 
from a Hindoo zemindar, its previous holder. 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 77“ 26'. 

ISLAMNUGUR.— A town in the British 
district of Mongheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
miles S.S.W. of Mongheer. Lat. 25°, long. 
86 ° 68 '. 

ISLAMPOOR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca^ lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N. by E. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 69', long. 90° 21'. 

ISLAMPOOR. — A town in the British ter- 
ritory of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 48 
miles S.S.E. of Sattara. La,t, 17° 1', long. 
74° 20'. 

ISRANA, in the British district of Panee- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kumoul to Rewaree, 
and 84 miles S.W. of the former. Water and 
supplies are abundant. Lat. 29° 16', long. 
76 ° 66 '. 

ITAPALLI, in the territory of Cochin, 
presidency of Madras, a town situate on a 
stream flowing from the Western Ghats. 
Distance from the city of Cochin, N.E., six 
miles ; Bangalore, S.W,, 292. Lat. 10° 2', 
long. 76° 22'. 

ITKHAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 32 miles 
S.W. of Ganjam. Lat, 19° 7', long. 84° 44'. 

ITUHLEE.— See Etaboli. 

IVIKER, or AIBIKA, in the territory of 
Travancore, a town on the seacoast, at the 
mouth of a channel by which the sea communi- 
cates with the extensive estuary or shallow 
expanse called by the British the Backwater. 
The channel or river of Aibika is wide, but 
admits small craft only, having at its entrance 
a bar, with only five or six feet of water when 
highest. A large ship, taking in cargo here, 
must anchor in the open sea, in six or seven 
fethoms of water, a considerahle distance from 
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the shore* There ]a here some export trade of 
timber, pef^r, ginger, oardammns, lao, and 
turmeric. Distanoe from the city of Quilon, 
N.W., five milea. Lat 8" 57', long. 76“ fif. 

lYLOOE, — A town in the BritiBh district 
of Madura, president of Madras, 44 miles N. 
of Madura. Lat. 10^ 88', long. 78“ 18'. 

J. 

JAALPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Almora, and 13 miles N. of the former. 
LaL 28“ 69', long. 78“ 64'. 

JABOOAH, in Malwa, a town, the chief 
place of a small territory of the same name, 
lies on the route from Mhow to Deesa, 92 
miles W. of the former, 234 S. of the latter. 
It is inclosed by a wall of mud, with circular 
bastions of masonry, and is beautifully situate 
in a valley lying at the eastern base of a ridge 
of hills. On the north bank of a fine lake, 
south of the town, is the fortified palace of the 
petty rajah or chief. The boundaries of his 
small territory are as follow ; — On the north, 
Banswaira; north-east, a portion of Holcar’s 
territory ; south-east, Amjherni ; south. Alee 
Rajpore ; and west, a portion of ^India’s terri- 
tory, and Dohud. The area contains 1,848 
square mUes. The population consists princi- 
p^ly of Bheels, of the more civilized classes, 
and is returned at 132,104. The annual reve- 
nue of the territory, in 1840, was stated at 
144,536 rupees, or 14,4531. This is inclusive 
of the income derived from certain territories 
farmed from Holcar, which is said to amount to 
about 35,000 rupees (3,6001.). It is believed 
that the Jabooah state derives no pecuniary 
benefit from this farm, but, on the contrary, 
sustains some loss ; but the districts of which 
it consists lying intermingled with the territory 
of Jabooah, the administration of them is a 
desirable object, with a view to security and 
the maintenance of order. A small military 
force appears to be maintained b^ this state, 
but, in order that its contribution m aid of the 
Malwa Bheel corps might be less onerous, it 
was proposed to incorporate in that corps such 
of the troops as were disposed to enlist into it. 

The rajahs of Jaboo^ claim descent from 
the Rhattore princes of Joudpore. Bhunjee, 
one of their ancestors, commanded 400 horse at 
Delhi, and his son, Rlsben Doss, was placed in 
attendance on the prince All^-oo-Deen, to 
whom, subsequently to his accession to the 
throne, he rendered considerable service by 
regaining jpoBsession of Dacca, which had been 
withheld by a rebelUoua governor. For this 
service, he was requited by liberal gitmts of 
tenitorv. Jabooah was at that time subject to 
Suka Nai^ a Bheel ruler and notorious free- 
booter, who, in conjunction with a Rajpoot 
chief named Chunderbahn, ruler of Dholitah, 
had plundered and murdered the family and 


followers of the governor of Giuerat. Kisheai 
Doss was order^ to revenn this wrong, and 
set about the task in the only way prob^ly in 
which he was likely to succeed. Disguising 
himself as a horsedealer, he proceeded to Ja- 
booah with some remarkably fine specimens of 
the animal in which he professed to deal, and 
having won the favour and confidence of the 
Bheel chief, by allowing him to obtain the 
horses at very low prices, he lured him to a 
carousal, and taking advantage of the moment 
when excess had wrought its work, put him 
and his principal adherents to the sword. The 
zeal and success with which he had executed 
bis instmctioDB, proonred him a cptmt of the 
dominions of the slaughtered ohieC and hence- 
forth Kishen Doss took a high plaro among the 
Hindoo dependants of the throne of Delhi. 
From this period, the history of the chiefr of 
Jabooah is not more iuteresting than that of 
the petty states around. Their territorial ac- 
quisitions were diminished by successive alien- 
ations in favour of youuger branches of the 
family ; and they shared in the common min 
which the Mahrattas spread over the fiMje of 
that part of India, until the supremacy of 
British power and influence restored peace, and 
led to the introduction of a higher measure of 
civilization. The means taken by this state, 
as well as by others, to defend itself from 
Mahratta domination by the employment of 
foreign meroenaiy troops, increased its calami- 
ties, and extended their duration ; for long after 
the Mahratta power had ceased to be formid- 
able, the mercenaries originally called in to 
assirt it, remained a source of dan^r and 
alarm. For upwards of three years, down to 
1880, the country was kept by them in a state 
of anarchy, whi(m was finally supprefised only 
by the armed interference of the British go- 
vernment. Tranquillity was thereby restored, 
and by the deportation of the foreign troops, 
the country was freed from the main cause of 
disturbance. The rajah being a minor, the 
m^mgement of the country was^ at the request 
of the ranee, temporarily assumed by the 
British, under whose administration it greatly 
improved. Distance of the town from Nee- 
much, S-, 120 miles; from Oojein, S.W., 80; 
from Bombay, N.E., 286. Lat. 22° 45', long. 
74° 36'. 

JADUN, in the Rajpoot state of Joudporo, 
a village on the route from Nusseerobad to 
Deesa, and 97 miles S.W. of the former. It 
oontains a dozen shops, and is supplied with 
water from a tank ^ thirteen wells. Lat. 
25° 60', long. 73° 37'. 

JAEESA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, 91 miles N. by W. from Goalpara, and 
128 miles E. by N. from Darjeeling. Lat. 
27° 25', ’ong. 90^ 20'. 

JAFARGANJ, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town situate one mile from the left bank of 
the Jumna, and 10 miles W. of the town of 
Fott^pore. Lat. 26° 66', long. 80° 84'. 
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JAFFEEABAD, is Hjdenfaad, orteiTitoi 7 
of the Nium, a town near the north>weet 
frontier, towai^ tbeBrituh distiiot of Ahmed* 
nnggur. It is situate on the lirer Gnrkpoomah, 
a tributary of the Godavery, and here a large 
■tieam. lire town is of considerable nze, but 
there does not appear to have been ao^ farther 
infrnnation maoe public oonceming it. Dis* 
tanoe from HydrabiMl, N.W., 260 miles; from 
AuTUDKabad, N.E., 45 ; from Bombay, K.E., 
230. Lat 20" 34', long. 76" 6 '. 

JAITERABAD, in the peninsula of Kat- 
tywar, province of Guierat, a town and seaport 
in the district of Babriawar, situate on the 
estuary of the small stream Banuy. It is 
" the best river on the coast, there being no 
bar, and the entrance easy. Although shoal, 
vessels will receive no damage by lying on the 
soft mud at low water, as they are well shel- 
tered. The town is about a mile up the river, 
surrounded by a wall : next to Biu, it is the 
most considerable place for trade on the coast 
of Guzerat.” It belongs to the Seedee or Abys- 
sinian chief of Jinjira, on the coast of '^e 
Bouthem Concan, and is governed by an officer 
holding under him. Jafferabad, with eleven 
villages annexed to it, possess a population 
estimated at 6,680. Distance from Ahmed- 
abad, S.W,, 170 miles ; Baroda* S.W., 160 ; 
Bombay, N.W., 165. Lat. 20" 53', long. 
71" 21'. 

JAFURABAD, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the route from Sireenuggur to 
Moradabad, and 70 miles N.W. of the latter, 
Elevation above the sea 1,041 feet. Lat. 
29" 41’, long. 78° 80'. 

JAGEPETTAH. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, three miles from 
the left bank of the Manjera river, and 44 miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17" 60', long. 
78" 6'. 

JAGGEE. — A town in the British district 
of Nowgong, province of Assam, 33 miles E. 
of Gowhatty. Lat. 26" 10', long. 92" 17'. 

JAGHESUB, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate on a nullah or rivulet of the 
same name, in the Sub-Himalaya, or mountain 
system south of the great range, 20 miles N.E. of 
Almorah cantonment. It has a Hindoo temple, 
and is s^plied with water from a baoli or Iwge 
well. Close to the temple is a confined en- 
camping-ground. Lat. 29° 39', long. 79" 68'. 

JAGNOE, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town near the southern frontier, towards Dhol- 
poor, is situate in the pergnnnah or subdivision 
of Sarhendi, among the sandstone hills ex- 
tending southwards from Futtebpoor Sikri. 
It is 85 miles S.W. from the city of Agra. 
Lat. 26" 62', long. 77" 40'. 

JAGUN. — A place in Sinde, 30 miles N.W. 
of Sbikarpoor. It consists of a fort and vil- 
lage, with some lofty square fortified buildings 


outside. It has a small^ but rather well- 
frimighed basar. Supplies may be procured 
in moderate quantities, and forage, Wih for 
camels and horses, is plentiful. Jagun is 
eleven nailes and a half from Janehdorra, 
from which place the road lies over a level 
country with much wood. There is an en- 
camping-ground on the south-east of the 
village. Lat. 28° 8', long. 68“ 33'. 

JAHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypoor, and 24 miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 6', long. 77" 42'. 

JAHAUTCK). — A town in the British 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieot.-gov, of Bengal, 
182 miles W. by N, of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 7', 
long. 85" 40'. 

JAHJUR, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the Bonthem frontier, towards Dholpoor, and 
17 miles S. of the city of Agra. It is situate 
on the north or left bank of the Bangunga, in 
this part of its course called the Ootunghun, 
and which in the dry season is here only a 
small rill of clear water. In the rainy season, 
however, the stream becomes considerable, 
running in a sandy bed ISO yards wide, with 
steep banks cut into deep ravines. Lat. 
26" 65', long. 77" SO'. 

JAHNUVI. — A feeder of the Ganges, in 
the upper part of the course of the latter, 
where it bears the name of the Bhageerettee. 
The Jahnuvi has been supposed to derive its 
orimn from the north of the culminating range 
of the Himalayas, within the limits of Chinese 
antbority ; but this conjecture is without 
foundation, it being now ascertained that the 
remotest source of this river is situate in 
British territory, on the southern base of the 
before-mentioned range. The Jahnuvi rises 
in Gurwbal, in lat. 80“ 65', long. 79° 14', and, 
holding first a northerly, then a westerly course, 
joins the Bhageerettee near the Sanga of 
Bhairogathi. At this point the Jahnuvi is 
from eighty to 100 feet wide, and supericr in 
volume to the Bhageerettee, though tne latter 
was long considered the origin of the holy and 
celebrated Ganges. The Jahnuvi flowing for 
the distance of thirty miles from its source, to 
the point of confluence, is evidently the most 
disfrmtly derived of all the branches of the 
Ganges ; for if the course of the latter be mea- 
sured u p wards firom Deoprag to the source of the 
Jahnuvi, its length will be found to exceed the 
distance from the same point to the source of 
the Doulee. It most, tnerefore, be admitted 
that the Jahnuvi is the real origin of that great 
river, notwithstanding the rival claims of the 
Doulee. 

JAINKEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieui-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Bajpoor ferry 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 21 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25" 24', 
long. 81" 58'. 
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JAIP00R.“-8ee Jxtfoeib. 

JAIRULA, in the Reeohna Dooab dmeion 
of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles N. of 
the Ravee river, and 13& miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of liahore. Lat. 80° 40', long. 
72“ 10'. 

JAITANU, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Jhelum, 100 miles N.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 82“ 40', long. 
72“ 59'. 

JATTPOOB. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or the dominions of the Guioowar, 
40 miles S. by W, from Rajkote, and 63 miles 
E. by Jr. from Poorbuudur. Lat. 21“ 46', 
long. 70“ 44'. 

JAJARCOTE. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 148 miles N. by E, from Lucknow, 
and 105 miles E. by N. from Filleebheet. Lat. 
28“ 66', long. 81“ 33'. 

JAJMOW, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
in the pergunnah of the same name, is situate 
on the right bank of the Ganges, six miles S.E. 
of the cantonment of Cawnpore by land, and five 
by water. It has a bazar, but does not seem 
of any great importance, not being mentioned 
by Lord Valentia, Skinner, or Lumsden, in 
their voyages down the river. In the time of 
Baber, it was perhaps more considerable ; that 
sovereign, in his Memoirs, mentions that in 
one of his campaigns against the Afghans, 
they attempted to make a stand here, but were 
routed by his son Humaion. It is the Jaujes- 
mow of Renneirs Index. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 620 miles by land, and by water 949, 
or, going by the Sunderbund passage, 1,125. 
Lat, 26“ 26\ long. 80“ 28', 

JAJOO. — A village in the jaghire of Jujhur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28“ 29', 
long. 76° 14'. 

JAKO, in Bnssahir, a village on the sonth- 
ern declivity of the outer or most southern 
Himalaya, and the last inhabited place on that 
side of the range in the route northwards by | 
the Gunas Pass. It is of no great size, and j 
the inhabitants, who bear thexnarks of poverty, 
are supported principally by the carrying- ' 
business across the mountains. Elevation 
above the sea 9,188 feet. Lat. 81“ 16', long. ! 
78“ 9'. 

JAKO, in Keonthul, a high peak of the 
Simla range, and overtopping on the east the 
Simla station. The summit is of clay-slate. 
It is remarkably bare of trees to the south, 
though its declivity on the north side is well 
clothed with oaks, pine-trees, and rhododen- 
drons. It was one of the stations in the great 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. Ele- 
vation above the sea 8,120 feet. Lat. 81“ 6', 
long. 77’ 16'. 

JAKODA, in the British district of Khotuk, 
fieut-gOT. of the N.W. Provinces, a Village on 
the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 22 miles 
8 K 


N.W. of the former plabo. Lat S6* 4^, kmg. 
76“ 66'. 

JALA, in the British district of Knmaon* 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora toSireenuggor, 28 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 29® 62', long. 79“ 21'. 

JALALABAD, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from Bareilly 
to the cantonment of Futtebgurh, and 62 miles 
S.E. of the former. It has a bazar and a 
ruined fortress “ of inconsiderable dimensions, 
but surrounded by a lofty mud parapet, for- 
midable bastions, and a deep fosse.” It was 
probably built by Hafiz Rah mat Khan, the 
chief who commanded the Rohilla Pathans at 
j the battle of Tessunah, where he fell. Lat. 
27“ 43', long. 79“ 43'. 

I JALALUDDINNAGAR, in the district 
of Aldemau, territory of Oude, a small town on 
I the right bank of the Ghaghra, 10 miles S.E. 
of Fyzabad, 78 E. of Lucknow, Butter esti- 
mates the population at 1,500, including 600 
I Mussulmans. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 82“ 1 2\ 

I J ALEE A. — A town in the British district 
of Belganm, presidency of Bombay, 84 miles 
B. of Belgaum. Lat. 15“ 60', long. 75“ SO'. 

JALHOTREE, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Cawnpore to 
Lncknow, 25 miles N.E. of the former, 26 
S.W, of the latter. It is situate close to a fine 
circular lake a mile in diameter. Lat. 26° 42', 
long. 80“ 42'. 

JALHPOOB, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Ghazeepoor, 
nine miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 26^ 21', 
long. 83“ 10'. 

JALHU, or JALHTJPUR, the principal 
place of the pergunnah of Jalbu, a town a 
mile N.W, of the left bank of the Ganges, 
and 12 miles N.E. of Benares, Lat. 25“ 22', 
long. 83“ 10'. 

JALIHAL.— A town in one of the recently 
sequestratetl districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 133 miles S.W. by W. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16“ 22', long. 76“ 60'. 

JALLIAPULLUNG.— A village in Arra- 
can, situate on the south bank of the river 
Raeezoo, and forming the termination of the 
first division of the great route from Chitta- 
gong to Akyab, from the former of which 
places it is distant about 106 miles. The 
country in the vicinity is well cultivated and 
populous. Lat. 21“ 17', long, 92° 10'. 

JALLOR. — A town in the Il^poot state 
of Jodhpoor, on the left bank of tl^Sookree 
river, and 71 miles S.W, by S. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26“ 23', long. 72“ 40'. 

JALNA, or GALNA, in the British dis- 
trict of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a 
small town with a fort, on an isolated hill, 
not hieh, but steep and rooky. The summit 
is fortm^ all round, and on the side towards 
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tiie town, wliere H li lemt ttenp, luw in some 
pMiis two, in othen three wnlla of good 
luefionrj. In Ootober, 1804, it belong^ to 
Eolk&r, and was invested by a Britub force 
under Wallace, who, having breached the 
defences in two places, prepared for an assault, 
tbe necessity for which, however, was super- 
seded bv the garrison, amounting to 700 men, 
evacuating the place. On the subsequent 
pacification, it was restored to Holkar. It 
was ceded in 1818, by Mulhar Rao Holkar, to 
the British government, by the sixth article of 
the treaty of Mundeesor, and surrendered to a 
detachment sent by Sir Thomas Hislop to take 
possession. Distance direct from Mow, S. W., 
150 miles; from Bombay, N.E., 165. Lat. 
20“ 46', long. 74“ dff. 

JALOUN. — A district of Bundlecund, and 
now a British possession. It is bounded on 
the West and north-west by tbe territories 
of Duttea, Sumpter, and of Gwalior ; on the 
north by Gwalior and the Bfitisb district of 
Etawah ; on the north-east by Cawnpore ; on 
the south-east by Hummerpore ; and on tbe 
south by Jhansee and Tehree. It lies between 
lat. 26° 82' and 26“ 26', long. 78° 45' nud 
79° 68' ; its greatest length from north to 
south is about seventy miles, and its breadth 
from east to west sixty miles. It was esti- 
mated in 1832 to have an area of 1,480 square 
miles, and to comprise 618 villages. Since 
that period, the limits of the district have been 
extended, by the addition of some pergunnabs 
from the adjacent state of Jhansee, ceded to 
the British government, and also of a confis- 
cated jagbire called Chirgong. According to 
more recent returns, the area of the district 
thus increased is 1,878 square miles, support- 
inga population of 246,297 persons. 

The district of Jaloun came into the posses- 
fiion of the Peishwa early in the eighteenth 
century, and the management of it was oom- 
xuitted to one of his servants. Under the 
series of arrangements effected with the 
Peishwa in 1802 and 1803, the sovereign 
rights of that prince over Jaloun were trans- 
ferred to the East-India Company. The ad- 
ministrator, Nana Govind Rao, of Calpee, 
subsequently took up aims against his new 
lords ; but the dispute was brought to an 
immediate conclusion. In 181 7, &e British 
government, by a new engagement, constituted 
the Nana “hereditary ruler of the lands then 
in his actual possessiou.” In 1832 the princi- 
pality paased to a child only six years of age, 
who was placed under the guardianship of the 
widow of the former chief. The regent, how- 
ever, who was herself but a child, being at the 
time not more than thirteen or fourteen years 
of age, proved quite unequal to the duty of 
controlling the refractory spirits in the district 
A strong party was formed adverse to her 
authority ; the country beoame disomniied, 
the government was involved in debt, and 
portion after poition of the territory mort- 
gaged to talookars, until at length the regent 


and her minister, finding tbe oredit of the 
government at an end, applied to the British 
agent for his guarantee of a further loan, 
declaring their iuabilify to can^ on the 
government without it, and exhibiting a state- 
ment of revenues and expenses, which showed 
an annual deficit of two and a half lacs of 
rupees. In these circumstances, it was deemed 
necessary that the British government should 
assume the temporary mauagement of the 
country, for the purpose of r^ucing the ex- 
penditure, paying off the debt, resuming the 
mortgaged territory, and restoring order. 
This step was accordingly taken in 1888. 
The organisation of a local military force 
being indispensable, to supersede the imdisci- 
plined and disorderly troops previously re- 
tained, tbe formation of a legion was autho- 
rized, composed of cavalry, infimtry, and a 
gun establishment, with two European officers, 
as commanding officer and adjutant. Under 
the British administration, many beneficial 
changes were effected ; cultivation was ex- 
tended, and the country manifested unequi- 
vocal proofs of bein^ in a state of gradual 
improvement. The infant chief did not live 
to the period when the propriety of commit- 
ting the administration of the country to his 
charge could become a subject of discussion. 
He med during his minority, and no one sur- 
viving of the family of Nana Gevind Rao 
entitled to claim the succession under the 
engagement by which that chief was consti- 
' tuted hereditary ruler of the district, it lapsed, 
as a matter of course, to the East-India Com- 
pany as paramount lord. Since the lapse, the 
indications of progressive improvement have 
continued to be satisfactory. A revenue settle- 
ment for a term of years was made in 1849. 

JALOUN. — A town of Bundelcund, situate 
16 milee S.W, of the right bank of the Jumna. 
It is the chief place of the territory bearing 
the same name, and is distant W. from Calpee 
28 miles, S.E. from Agra 110, N.W. from 
Calcutta 676. Lat. 26“ 9', long. 79° 24'. 

JAM, — A town in the territory of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 62 
miles S. W. by S. of EUichpoor, llat. 20® 24', 
long. 77“ 7'. 

JAMALGARHI, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 40 miles N.N.E. 
of Peshawur, and 42 miles N.N.W. of the 
town of Attock. Lat. 84“ 29', long. 72“ 1'. 

JAMALLABAD, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
founded by Tippoo on the site of a ruined city 
called Narasiugha Angady. Tippoo at the 
same time built a fort, on a huge rock west- 
ward of the town, and wholly Inaccessible 
except by one narrow way ; so that it is 
totally impregnable by assault. It is, how- 
ever, expo^ to the effects of bombardment, 
by which it was attacked by a British force in 
1799, after the fall of Seringapatam. Tbe 
soldiers of the garrison made their escape ; 
the commandant poisoned himself and the 
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«tber officers of the gurriaon, who enbcnitted ' 
to be takeoj were heoged. It WM shortly after | 
surprised by a freebooter, but retaken, after a 
blockade of three months, and Mrmanently 
occupied by a British garrison. Distant from 
Mangalore, N.E., 34 ^es. Lat. 13“ 2', long. ' 
75“ 2i'. 

JAMBO, in the district of Salon, territory 
of Oude, a town 26 miles W. of Sultanpoor 
cantonment, 50 S.£. of Lucknow, It has a 
fort, in which resides a Hindu chief of the 
Kliatri (military) caste, who, aooordii^ to 
Butter, is a descendant of the ancient Hindoo 
sovereigns of Oude, and who maintains 400 
armed followers. According to the same 
authority, the population is 7,000, of whom 
half aie Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 21', long. 
81° 44'. 

JAMBOOLPATA. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
37 miles S.E, of Bombay. Ijat. 18° 40', long. 
78° 22'. 

J AMBOTEE, — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
18 miles S.W. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 40', 
long. 74° 22'. 

JAMERAPAL . — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
8,5 miles S.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
21° 59', long. 87“ 16'. 

JAMGAUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Abmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
108 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 19’ 4', long. 
74° 81'. 

JAMGONG. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, late the dominions of the 
rajah of Berar, situate 16 miles from the left 
bank of the Mahanuddy river, and 184 miles 
E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 7', long. 81° 42'. 

JAMGURH. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 69 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 60 miles S.W. by S. from Saugur. 
Lat. 23° 8', long. 78° 18'. 

JAMIDPOOR, or JUMDOA, in the Bri- 
tish district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, by 
Rajapoor ferry, from the cantonment of Al- 
lahal^ to Banda, and 34 miles W. of the 
latter, Lat. 25° 27', long. 81° 28'. 

JAMJOONGGA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 66 miles N.N.W. from Goal- 
para, and 122 miles E. from Darjeeling, Ijat. 
27’ 1', long. 90° 16'. 

JAMKA. — A town in the British district 
of Kurrachee, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 21 miles W, by S. of Tatta. Lat. 
24° 40', long. 67° 40'. 

JAMKHEIR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
48 miles S.E. of AJ^eonuggur. Lat, 18° 44', 
long. 76° 22'. 

JAMNEIB. — A town in the British district 
of Oandeish, presidency of Bombay, oontaining 
a population of 4,000 inhabitants Distant 


83 miles E. by-N. of MaUlganiiL IaL 20° 48', 
long. 76° 44'. 

JAMNI. — A river rising in tb» Britirii 
territory of Saugor and Nenmdda, and pro- 
bably about lat. 24° 8', long. 78* 42'. After a 
course north of a few miles, it passes the 
northern frontier, into the Shahgurh district 
of Bundelound, through which it flows north 
twenty inUes, and orossea into the Gwalior 
territory, whioh it traverses for about fifteen 
miles, and subsequently, still flowing north, 
forms the weetom boundary between Bundel- 
cund and the territory of Gwalior, to its junc- 
tion with the Betwa, on ^e right side, in lat, 
26° 15', long. 78° 40' ; its total length of course 
being about ninety miles. 

JAMOO, in Sirmor, a limestone peak about 
four miles from the left bank of the Giri. It 
was a station of the series of small trianglee in 
the great trigonometrical survey of the Hima- 
layas. Elevation above the sea 6,852 feet. 
Lat. 30° 37', long. 77° 34'. 

JAMOO, a considerable town in the north 
of the Punjab, and among the mountains form- 
ing the southern range of the Himalaya, ia 
situate on a small river, which, rising about 
forty miles to the north, takes its course below 
the town for about twenty miles, in a south- 
westerly direction, and falls Into the Chenaub. 
The town and palace are built on the right or 
western bank of the river ; on the east is the 
fort, elevated about 160 feet above the stream, 
which is here fordable when lowest. The 
place, with the lofty and whitened palace and 
fort, has a striking and pleasing appearance 
when viewed from without. The bazar is large, 
well built, and well supplied ; the streets are 
extensive, and the population considerable, 
amounting, according to Vigne, to about 8,000. 
The palace is a spacious and handsome building. 
The fort, though built with great coat and 
labour, is untenable against a regular attack, 
being commanded by an adjacent height of 
easy access. There is an extensive and l^auti- 
fiil pleasure-ground, belonging to the rajah. 
About the town are numerous ruins of great 
size, the evidence of its prosperity under its 
hereditary rajahs, before the expulsion of their 
family by the Sikhs, It is still held by Gholab 
Singh as part of his dominions, although the 
position of this prince has been greatly altered 
by the transfer to him of Cashmere and the 
adjacent hill country, a consequence of the 
success of the British arms in the Punjab in 
1846. Jamoo is in lat. 82° 44', long. 74® 64'. 

JANEEDERA, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Shikarpoor to Bf^h, and 18 miles 
I N.W. of the former town, ft is situate near 
the border of the Pat, or desert of Shikarpoor, 
yet the immediate vicinity is fertile, and was 
well cultivated before it suffered from the 
devastations of the marauding Belooohea, who 
some years ago laid the village in rtiina, 'There 
is a fort of considerable size, containing a good 
well There are three other wells outside the 
tort. Lat. 28’ 16', long. 68’ 28'. 
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JANG I, in Bussabir, a village in the district ; 
of Koonawur, is sitaate on the right hank of 
the Sutlej, and at the eastern base of a high 
moantain, the cliffs of which being soft and 
fissile are shattered by the expansive force of 
frost ; from which cause vast masses continually 
tumble down, forming a sloping surface, com- 
posed of sand, fragments of mica-slate, and 
spar, with an admixture of earth, and capable 
of cultivation wherever a stream from the 
snows above can be directed over it. By such 
management those accumulations of apparent 
rubbish become soon covered with crope of 
grain and fine vineyards. Jangi is at the 
elevation of S,905 feet above the sea. liat. 
81* 36', long. 78* 29'. 

'JANJPAT. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 105 miles 
N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 27 , long. 86° 31'. 

JANSUTH, in the British district of Muzuf- 
fumuggur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hurdwar to Meerut, 
23 miles N. by E. of the latter. Its popula- 
tion is returned at 5,689. Lat. 29° 18', long. 
77“ 65'. 

JAOLT, in the British district of Mozuffur- 
nuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, is situate in lat. 29° 25', long. 
77° 66'. 

JAOLI, in the Kajpoot territory of Alwur, 
a village on the route from the town of Alwur 
to Muttra, and 51 miles W. of the latter. Lat. 
27° 33', long. 76° 66'. 

JARAILLAH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jessulmere, 29 miles vS.W. from Jessul- 
mere, and 166 miles W. by N. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26° 37', long. 70° 40'. 

JARESANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the A run 
river, and 110 miles S.E. by E. from Khat- 
mandhoo. Lat. 27° 9', long. 86° 57'. 

JAR KHASS, in the British district of 
Euttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route frtim Fufctehpoor to Hum- 
meerpoor, 20 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
25° 67', long. 80° 34'. 

JARPtJRRAII. — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 20', long. 
86° 4'. 

JARRAH. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 140 miles S.E, from Nogpoor, and 
90 miles £. from Chanda. Lat. 19° 50', long. 
80° 46'. 

J ASROTA. — A small raj and town in the 
north-east of the Punjab, among the mountains 
of the southern range of the Himalaya, within 
the dominions of Gholab Singh. The residence 
of the rajah (the last oociicmnt of which fell a 
victim to the rapacity of Runjeet Singh) is a 
stately mansion, with four towers. The town 
has a bazar of small size and inconsiderable 
bubinees. Lat, 32° 29', long. 75° 27'. 


JATEEA DEEBEE, in one of the hill dis* 
tricts of the rajah of Pateeala, a small temple 
of the Hindoo goddess Elali, on a ridge betwen 
Subathoo and Simla, and five miles S.W. of 
the latter post. Elevation above the sea 6,081 
feet. Lat. 31° 6', long, 77° 9'. 

JA’TEEARA, or JULEEARA, in the Raj- 

n t state of Joud^re, a village on the route 
n the town of Joudpore to that of Ajmere, 
and 86 miles E. of the former. It contains 
100 bouses, three shops, and nine wells. Lat, 
26° 25', long. 73° 44', 

JATWALA, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 
ore, a village on the route from the town 
oudpore to that of Ajmere, and 40 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 26° 26', long. 73" 40'. 

JAULDOE, in the British district of Pa- 
chete, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, a small town on 
the route from Burdwan to Dorunda, in ChoU 
Nagpoor, 126 miles W. of former, 45 E. of 
latter. Lat, 23° 22', long. 86°. 

JAULNA, in the territory of the Nizam, a 
British cantonment on the rout© from the city 
of Hyderabad to Aurungahad. It is located in 
a very dreary, barren country, having a surface 
rendered uneven and mgg^ by numerous 
ravines and hills of trap or other volcanic for- 
mation, overlaid in many places with laterite, 
Tlie immediate site of the cantonment is a 
gently-sloping declivity, in front of which a 
small range of hills, from one to two miles dis- 
tant, form a sort of amphitheatre. The lines 
extend from south-east to north-west, tho 
cavalry lines being at the south-eastera ex- 
tremity, those of the in&ntiy in the middle, 
and those of the horse and foot artillery at the 
north-west. Behind those lines are the oflBcera’ 
quarters, well built, and situate within spacious 
compounds or inclosures, having good gardens, 
outhouses, and stabling attached to them. Tbe 
cantonment is capable of affording accommo- 
dation for one troop of horse-artillery, one regi- 
ment of native cavalry, and three regiments of 
native infantry; having barracks, hospitals, 
and storerooms. They were built in 1827. A 
place of worship has also been erected for the 
Itoman Catholic soldiers at this station. The 
climate is admirably adapted for the purposes 
of horticulture ; in the cool season, abundance 
of excellent European vegetables are raised : 
pease, beans, cabbages, carrots, parsnips, tur- 
nips, celery, cauliflowers, and potatoes ; brides 
many common in India. Figs, grapes, peaches, 
and strawberries, are also produced ; the latter 
of extraordinary size, but somewhat deficient 
in flavour. South-west of the cantonment two 
miles, and on the left bank of the small river 
Kuadulka, is the town of Khaderabad. It is 
surrounded by a high stone wall, and has about 
7,000 inhabitants. On tbe opposite bank is 
the old town of Jaulna, formerly large and 
flourishing, having enjoyed an extensive trade 
in grain and silks. It yet possesses to some 
extent a manufacture of sillm for native use. 
The place, however, is much decayed, though 
having a population estimated at 10,000, of 
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whom about a fifth are Muflcnilmatii. Many { 
of the houses are Kabefontially built of stone, 
and a fort, well planned and stronglj oon- 
Btructed, indiattea the former importanoe of 
the place. Distance from Secunderabad and 
Hyderabad, N. W,, 240 miles ; Nagpore, S.W,, 
235 ; Aurungabad, E., 38 ; Bombay, N.E., 210. 
Eat. 19° 50', long. 76“ 66'. 

JAUM, in territory of Indore, or posBes- 
sions of Holkar's family, a village with a fort 
on the route from Mhow to Aseergurh, 14 
miles S. of the former, 100 N,W. of the latter. 
It is situate on the crest of a pass through a 
ravine of the Vindhya range, descending from 
Malwa to the valley of the Kerbudda. The ghat 
or pass is a mile and a half in length, and is so 
steep, narrow, and xigzog, that, according to 
Malcolm, it is impassable for wheeled carriages 
of any sort ; but Glarden states that six-pounders 
have been lowered down it. Notwitiatanding 
its great difficulty, it is much frequented by 
■foot-travellers, being the most direct route from 
Malwa southwards. Elevation above the sea 
2,328 feet, Lat. 22“ 23', long, 75“ 49'. 

JAUMGONGr. — A town in the petty native 
territory of Peint, presidency of Bombay, 100 
mile.s N. by E. from Bombay, and 97 miles S. 
by E. from Broach. Lat 20“ 20', long. 78° 15'. 

JAUKJMEER. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate on 
the west coast of the Gulf of Cambay. Lat. 
21“ 10', long. 72° 4'. . 

JAUNPORE. — See Jounpoek. 

JAUNSAR. — A British hill district offi- 
cially connected with the Debra Doon, and 
■which, stretching northward from it, is as it 
were indented between Gurwhol and Sirmor. 
It is bounded on the west by Sirmor, from 
which it is separated by the river Tons ; on the 
north and east by Gurwhal, from which it is 
for a considerable distance separated, by the 
river Jumna, which river also, on the south, 
divides it from the Debra Doon. Jaunsar is 
about thirty-three miles long in a direction 
from north to south ; its breadth from east to 
west is twenty-three ; and it has an area of 
579 square miles. It lies between lat. 30“ 30' 
and 30“ 57', long. 77“ 46' and 78“ 9'. The 
surface throughout is rugged and mountainous, 
rising to the middle from the Tons on the west^ 
and the Jnmna on the east, and discharging 
from the elevated and central part numerous 
small streams into those rivers. Some of the 
summits are lofty ; as Bairat, having an eleva- 
tion of 7,659 feet ; Bhadraj, of 6,043 ; and 
Baila, 6,318. The elevation diminisbee gene- 
rally, though irre^arly, to the southern fron- 
tier, where, at Haripur, at the confluence of 
the Tons and Jumna, it is reduced to 1,686 
feet above the sea. The number of townships 
within this district is 414. The population, 
according to official return, amounts to 24,684 
persons. Jaunsar was formerly jw^rt of the raj 
of Sirmor, but on the expulsion of the Ghoor- 
kas in 1815, it became subject to the British 
government. 


J AUT, in the British distriot of Qoorgaon, 
lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to Rewaree, and 48 mile* 
S.W. of the former. It is sitnate nw the 
left bank of the Sabi, the bed of which is dry 
from November to July, but for ■the rest of the 
year is the- oour«e of a torrent discharging 
water into the jhil or lake of N^afgarh, or of 
Fnrrucknuggur, whence it passes ultimately 
into the Jumna at Delhi. Z«t. 28° 15', long. 
76“ 44'. 

JAVANAGOONDENHULLY,— A town 
in the Mysore, on the left bank of the Harry 
river, and 99 miles N. from Seringapatam. 
Lat. 13“ 51', long. 76“ 4$'. 

JAWUD, in the territoiy of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah containing 
133 villages. It is surrounded by a stone 
wall, and has good gateways, but the defences 
are of no strength. In 1818, it was held hy a 
refractory retainer of Doffiat Rao Scindia, an^ 
being stormed by a British detachment, was 
made over to that prince, Popnlation 30,000. 
Elevation above the sea 1,400 feet. Itat. 
24“ 35', long. 74“ 55'. 

JAYBHOOM. — A town of North-eaatem 
India, in the British district of Croalpara, pre- 
sidency of Bengal, 26 milos W. by S. of Goal- 
para. Lat 26“ 4', long. 90“ 14'. 

JAYES, in the district of Salon, territory of 
Oude, a decaying town, 35 miles W. of Sultan- 
poor, 55 8,E. of Lucknow. It is situate on 
the left bank of the Naia Nuddy or stream, a 
tributary to the river Sai, and contains many 
large brick-built houses, constructed by Mus- 
sulmans of former times. According to Butter, 
the population ia 9,000, of whom three-fourths 
are Mussulmans. Lat. 26“ 14', long. 81“ 37'. 

JEEAGAON, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Bcindia’s family, a town on 
the route from Hoshnngahad 60 Mow, 64 miles 
W. of former, 90 B. of latter. It is situate 
on the small river Jainnair, a tributary of the 
Nerbudda. Supplies "are plentifiil. Population 
about 1,800. Lat. 22“ 37', long. 76“ 59'. 

JEEKA MOUNTAIN, in the island of 
Ramree, off the coast of Arracaa, Its eleva- 
tion is about 3,000 feet above the sea, and it 
rises in a very abrupt manner from the range 
with which it is connected. With the excep- 
tion of the summit, it is covered with a dense 
forest. A brown ferruginous sandstone, regu- 
larly stratified, with an inclination to the 
south-west, is the only rock visible on the 
surfime. 

JEELAIKE.— A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, on the left bank of the Sutlej 
river, and lOS miles N.E. by E. from Hiawul- 
poor. Lat, 30“ O', long. 73 15'. 

JEELOO. — A town in Tonrwuttee, a de- 
pendeiKy of the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 
situate 63 miles N. from Jeypoor, and 100 
miles S.W. by W. from DelhL Lat. 27“ 50'> 
long. 76“. 
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JKKNTJITNKE^. — A town in the nntive 
state of Gwalior, or the territory of Sindhia's 
family, aitnata on the right bank of the Kooaree 
river, and 24 miles K. by W. from Gwalior, 
Lat. 26“ 33', long. 78° 10'. 

JEEOTEB, in the Britieh district of Myn- 
pooreo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
AUygurii to that of Mynpooree, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the letter, 'There is water from 
wells, Lat. 27“ 18', long. 79°. 

JEER A.— A town in Guzerat, or the do- 
nunioDs of the Guicowar, 71 miles S. by E. 
fixmi Rajkote, and 132 miles W. by S. from 
Broach. Lat. 21° 16', long. 71“ 4'. 

JEERA, — A town of Baghelcund, in the 
native state of Rewah, 129 miles S.W. from 
Saaseram, and 101 miles W. from Falamow. 
Lat. 23“ 50', long. 82° 27', 

JEEREE. — A river rising in lat. 26° 
long. 93° 28', and, flowing in a south- west direc- 
tion for forty miles, during which it forms the 
boundary between Southern Cachar and Mu- 
neepoor, falls into the Barak river, in lat. 
24° 43', long. 93° 12'. 

JEERITN", in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Baroda, 12 miles S. of 
the former, 227 N.E. of the latter. It has a 
bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
The surrounding district, which is of consider- 
able size, bears its name. Elevation above the 
sea 1,590 feet. Lat. 24° 18', long. 74° SS'. 

JEETEE. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 64 
miles 8. by E. of Anmednuggur, Lat. 18° 20', 
long. 74° 66'. 

JEHANABAB, in the British district of 
Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Hazareebagh to Benares, 118 miles 
N.W. of former, 60 S.E. of latter. It has a 
bazar, and supplies and water are abundant. 
Aocoi^ing to Buchanan, there are 200 bouses ; 
80 that, if the usual average be assumed, the 
population appears to bo about 1,000. Lat. 
25° 8’, long. 83° 62'. 

JEMANABAD, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Shahjehanpoor to Al- 
niora, 62 miles N. of the former. I^t 28° 88', 
long. 79° 47'. 

JEHANABAD, in the British district of 
Hooghly, li©ut.'gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Calcutta to Baukoora. Distance 
45 miles N.W. of the former, 56 W. of the 
latter. Lat. 22° 52', long. 87“ 50'. 

JEHANGEERPOOB. — A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or the territory of 
8indhia'B family, situate on the right bank of 
the river Chumbnl, and 16 W. from 
Oojein. Lat. 23° 11', long. 75^ 82'. 

JEHANGEERPOOR — A town of Mahva, 
in the native state of Dhar, 61 miles S. by W. 


from Oojein, and 22 miles S.E. from Dhar. 
Lat. 22“ 19', long. 76° 88'. 

JEHANGEERUH. — A town in the British 
district of Bbftgulpoor, lieu t -gov. of Bengal, 
16 miles W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 26“ IT, 
long. 86“ 44'. 

JEHAUJPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 
miles N.E. of Cuttack. I4at. 20° 61 , long. 
86° 24'. 

JEHWOOB. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, nine 
nules N.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19° 11', 
long. 74° 60'. 

JEITPORE, in Bundelound, a town, the 
principal place of a small raj or principality of 
the same name. It lies on the route from 
Oalpee to Jnbbulpoor, 72 miles S. of the former, 
197 N. of the latter, and is situate on the 
western side of an extensive jhil or mere. Here 
is a bazar. The territory of which this town ' 
is the principal place “comprises 166 square 
miles, and is stated to contain 150 villages, 
with a population of 16,000 souls, and to yield 
a revenue of 60,000 rupees: it maintains a 
force of sixty horse and 800 foot.” In 1812, 
the British government granted the state to 
Rajah Kesree Singh, a descendant of Chuttur 
Sal, the founder of the independence of Bun- 
delcund. In 1842, the rajah, becoming refrac- 
tory and committing depredations against the 
British possessions, was deposed, and the raj 
was granted to another descendant of Chuttur 
Sal, named Khet Singh, who had a few years 
before submitted a claim, apparently well 
grounded, to the raj of Chirkaree, which, how- 
ever, he had ceased to press, on stipendiary 
provision being made for him. On the death 
of Khet Singh, in 1849, the raj lapsed to the 
British government. The town of Jeitpore la 
situated in lat. 25° 16', long. 79° 88'. 

JEJOOREE. — Atownin the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 28 miles 
S.E. of Poonah. Lat. 18° 16', long. 74“ 12'. 

JELALABAD, or JULLALABAD.— A 
town in the British district of Shahjehanpoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It con- 
tains a population of 6,629. Distant 11 miles 
S.W, from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27" 46', 
long. 79° 50'. 

JELALPOOB. — A town in the Punjab, 
on the right or western bank of the Jhelnm, 
situate in a narrow valley of great fertility, 
extending between the river and the eastern 
extremity of the Kala or Salt range. Ac- 
cording to Elphinstone, this was the scene of 
Alexander's battle with Poms ; but Burnes 
thinks it must have been at Jbelum, higher 
up, where the river, according to him, is ford- 
able at aU times except in the monsoon, but 
where Htigel found it, at the beginning of 
JanuazT, when lowest, a great stream, larger 
than the Indus at Attock, and bridged with 
twenty large boats. It is therefore doubtful 
whether the river oould at that poipt bo forded 
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at tbe Beason of inundation ^wben, m Arrian 
infbmu ne, it waa croaaed by Alexander) ; and 
where, indeed, the British army lost eleven 
men in fording it in December, which is the 
low seaeon. It is, however, said that all the 
fords in the Punjab are more or less zigzag, 
and are also subject to variations, not only from 
season to season, but even from day to day. 
Jelalpoor is one of the great passages over the 
Jhelum, on the route mim Hindostan to Af- 
ghanistan. Lat. 82° 40', long. 78° 28'. 

JELALPORE, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Benares to Jounpoor, 
26 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 26'^ 85*, 
long. 82° 61'. 

JELGOON. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Burwanee, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Taptee 
river, and 111 miles E.S.K bom Baroda. 
Lat. 21° 43', long, 74“ 62'. 

JELLALABAD, i« the territory of Oude, 
a town on the route from Cawnpore canton- 
ment to that of SooltaDi»or, 48 miles N.E. of 
the former, 87 N.W, of the latter, five S. of 
Lucknow. It has a bazar. Lat. 26° 46', 
long. 80° 67'. 

JELLASORE, or JALLEST7E, in the 
British district of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town on the route from the town of 
Cuttack to that of Midnapore, 130 miles N.E. 
of the former, 49 S. of the latter. It is situate 
on the left or east bank of the Soobaureka 
river, here a considerable stream, yet fordable 
during spring, but at other seasons crossed by 
feny. Here is an antiq^ue mosque, and on 
the opposite bank of the river is a ruined 
fortress of great extent, but veiy rude con- 
struction, being merely an inclosnre, formed 
by a ditch and mud rampart, surmounted 
formerly by a dense prickly hedge, scarcely 
passable, except during the dry season in 
spring, when it could be easily fir^. Jallesur 
is in lat. 21° 46', long. 87° 14'. 

JELLINGHEE, in the British district of 
Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate at the point wh^ere the river JelHnghee 
parts from the Podda, or great eastern branch 
of the Ganges, Elevation above the sea seventy- 
five feet. Distance E. from Berhampore 25 
miles, N. from Calcutta 106. Lat. 24'’ 8', 
long. 88° 40'. 

JELLINGHEK — A river parting from the 
Podda, or great eastern branch of the Ganges, 
at the town of Jellinghee, in lat. 24° 8', long. 
88° 40'. It holds a course very sinuous, but 
generally S.W., for about ninety- five miles, 
and, at the town of Nuddea, in lat. 23° 26', 
long. 88° 22', joins the Bhagmttee, another 
of&et of Ga^es, the united stream 
being designated the Hooghly. Of the three 
rivers, the Bhagruttee, the Martabhanga, and 
the Jellinghee, forming the direct channels of 
navigation between Calcutta and the North- 
Weet Provinces, the last is by much the deep- 


est and most important, retaining two feet of 
water daring the dry season in spring; when 
the others have an average depth of about one 
foot. Still it cannot at that period be navigated 
by the craft usual in the Ganges, and they 
must then proceed through the Si^nderbond 
passage, and thus incur a delay of a week in 
reaching their destination. 

JELLY PUTTY.— A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras 
38 miles E. by N. ot Darapooram. Lat. 
10° 49', long. 78° 8', 

JELOOR, in Sirhind, a village on the direct 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, and 62 miiea 
N, of the former town. The river Guggur is 
subject to sudden and great inundations, which 
sometimes for a considerable distance render 
the road in this vicinity impracticable. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,087 miles. Lat 
29° 66', long. 76°. 

JELPESH. — A town in the British district 
of Dinaiepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 63 miles 
N. by E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 26° 28', long. 
88° 63'. 

JELPIGOREE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepoor, lient.-gov. (rf Bengal, 
62 miles N. of Dinajepoor. Lat 26° 29', 
long. 88“ 42', 

JELUNGA. — A town in the British district 
of Cbota Nagpoor, lieat-gov. of Bengal, 62 
miles S. by W, of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23° 
long, 86° 10'. 

JEMDAH. — A town in the British district 
of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
N.E. of Calcutta. Lat 23° 31', long. 89° 10^. 

JEMLAH.— A town in the native state erf 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the Kur- 
nalli river, and 123 miles E. by S. from 
Almora. Lat. 29° 19', long. 81° 41'. 

JENJAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of 'Tirhoot lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 89 
miles E.N.E. ofDinapoor. Lat. 26° 13^ long. 
86 ° 22 '. 

JEORUHA, in Bundelcund, town of Ma- 
hoba, an outlying portion of the British province 
of JaJoun, situate on the route from C&lpee to 
Ajeegurh, 70 mdea S.K of the former. It 
has a large Hindoo temple in good repair, and 
once containing much wealth, which was some 
years ago carried off by dacoits or gang- 
robbers, who murdered the officiating priest. 
Lat. 26° 13', long. 80° 3'. 

JERA, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges, N.W. of Cal- 
cutta, by the river rout^ 769 miles ; 39 S.E. 
of the city of Allahabad, by the same. Lat. 
26° 13', long. 82° 16'. 

JEBDEEKER, a river rising in lat. 27*, 
long. 88° 55', on the southern slope of the Sub- 
Himalaya Mountains, and, flowing through 
Bhotan in a sontherly direction for forty miles, 
and south-east through Coosh Behar for forty- 
five miles, falls into the Toresha rivera, feeder 
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of tbe Brahmapootra, fai lat. 26“ 15', long. 
69“ 26'. 

JEROULEB, io the British distriot of Fut- 
tehj^r, Ueut.-gov. of Agro, a town on the left 
banK of the J amna, 14 miles S. of the town of 
Fattebpoor, Lat. 26" 44', long. 80“ 65'. 

JEKRAMULLA, — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, S4 
miles S.W. of BcUmt. Lat. 14° 48', long. 
76“ 86'. 

JERRODE. — A town In Gnzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Gaicowar, 14 miles N.E. from 
Baroda, and 49 miles W. by S, from Cambay. 
Lat. 22“ 24', long. 78“ 22’, 

JESARA, in the British district of Gnrh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of theN.W, Brovinces, a town 
on the route from Hurdwar to Hiundes or 
South-west Thibet, 71 miles E. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 80“ 12', long. 79“ 22\ 

JESOOL, in the Punjab, a small town on 
the route from Mooltan to Leia, and 10 miles 
S. of the latter place. It is situate near the 
left bank of the Indus, the water of which of 
late years has in this part of the course been 
directed to the right or west side, so that the 
former bank on the east side now bears the 
appearance of a low brow or continuous emi- 
nence, running in some degree parallel to 
the main channel, and seven or eight miles 
distant from it, Jesool is in lat. 30“ 49', long, 
71“ 2'. 

JESSORE. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
pUce. It is bounded on the north-east by tbe 
British district of Pubna ; on the east by those 
of Dacca-Jelalixjre and Backergunge ; on the 
south by the {^onderbunds ; and on the west 
by the British districts of Earaset and Nuddea. 
It lies between lat. 22“ 28' — 23“ 46', long. 
88“ 44' — 89“ 65'; ia 105 milea in length from 
south-east to north-west, and forty- eight in 
breadth. The area, according to official state- 
ment, is 8,612 square miles. The surface is, 
with scarcely any exception, level and de- 
pressed, and its appearance tame, uninteresting, 
and unvaried, except by the interchange of dry 
ground and swamp; this district having re- 
dundant moisture, being traversed by numerous 
streams, and many o&ets from the Gauges, in 
their course from north to south, from the 
great parent stream to various estuaries in the 
Soonderbunds. Of these the Koomar and 
Barash ee are navigable throughout the year,- 
the others only during the inundations caused 
by the periodical rains of closing summer and 
autumn, when innumeiable croes-streanw cause 
communications between the larger channels, 
intersecting the country in every direction, and 
in many parts laying it extensively under 
water. The climate La bad, the afr being 
tainted with pestilential exhalations from the 
muddy and weedy tanks and watercourses : 
hence fevers and ague, severe and often fetal, 
are rife at all times of the year, but especially 
in autunm and the close of summer, when the 


temperature ia sometimes above 100®. Ia 
December and January it is someUmes at night 
as low as 65“. So fatal sre tbe epidemics in 
the season during which they prevail, that 
whole villages are often depopulated. Tbe 
zoolo^ of the distriot, though very inade- 
quat^y explored or described, is rich and in- 
teresting. It comprises, of wild beasts, the 
tiger, leopard, pantlier, bear, jackal, fox, ich- 
neumon, wild deer, swine, and porcupine. Tbe 
botany is very comprehensive and varied, but 
has received little attention. From the ex- 
clusively alluvial character of the country, it 
contains no minerals ; but salt is obtained from 
I the southern frontier. Tbe soil is generfdly 
I very fertile ; in the northern part, however, 
having considerable admixture of sand and 
clay. In the south, it comprises a lai^er pro- 
portion of rich alluvial earth or vegetable 
mould, abundantly productive of rice, indigo, 
j oil-seeds of various kinds, sugar, tobacco, cocoa- 
nuts, areca-nuts, gram (Cicer arietinum), rye, 
pulse, hemp, turmeric, and fruits of various 
kinds. Mulberry-trees have latterly been 
planted in great numbers, for feeding silk- 
wonns. Indigo is largely exported, as also is 
rice. The production and export of sugar and 
rum have latterly been greatly on the increase, 
large quantities being prepared by inspisBating 
I the sap of the palm-tree. The population is 
given under the article Bengal. Jessore, the 
principal place, and the other towns, Khulna 
and Muhommudpur, are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

JESSORE. — The principal place of the Bri- 
tish district of the same name, on the route 
Baraaet from Calcutta to Dacca, 77 miles N.E. 
of Calcutta, 103 S.W. of Dacca, The civil 
eetablishment of the district is located here. 
The jail at this place is a spacious building, 
capable of holding in safe custody 1,000 per- 
! sons. The school is a 6ne building, the cost of 
erecting it having been defrayed by subscrip- 
tion of the zemindam of the district. The 
establishment consists of five members, a 
secretary, a bead-master, an assistant, and two 
pundits or native teachers. The pupils are 
instructed in English, Persian, and Bengalee. 
The school was first opened in 1838. This 
place was formerly reputed an unhealthy 
station ; but within the last few years con- 
siderable pains have been taken, and expense 
I incurred, with a view to sanitary improve- 
:ment; and happily with suocess. Jessore is 
in lat. 23“ 10', long. 89“ 10'. 

' JESSULMERE, the most western of the 
fourteen states of Rajwara or Rajpootana, ia 
bounded on tbe north by the territory of 
Bahawulpoor ; on the north-east by the terri- 
tory of Bikaneer ; on the south-east and south 
by that of Joudpore ; and on the west by, 
Sinde. This state was formerly much larger, 
extending to tbe Indus and Ghara, till the 
territoiy of Bahawulpoor was wrested from it 
by the Daudpootras, It now oontains an area 
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of 12,252 square miles. It lies between lat. little amoant or variety of animal life wnM be 
20° 8^ — 28° 28^, long. 70° 8* — 72° 61^ Accord* expected in a oonutry bo barren and of such 
ing to Tod, a line drawn in a north-west direc- limited extent. Domestic cattle are nninorous 
tion from Lowarki, in lat. 27° 6', long. 71° 50', and valuable. They consist principally of 
to Kharreh, lat. 27° 27', long. 70° 14', would dromedariefl, horses, kine, and sheep ; of which 
divide the territory of Jessulmere into two last large flocks are kept. The trees are gene- 
nearly equal parts, the southern of which is in »lly stunted : they are the babul (Mitnoaa), 
many places rocky, being traversed by a ridge janth, the kurit (Capparis aphylta), the pilu. 
of hills, which may be considered continuous But one crop is raised in the year, the cultiva* 
with the high lands of Cutch. “ Tliese barren tion consisting in little else than scratching the 
hills are the only objects which diversify the ground with a small light plough, and scatter- 
almost uniform sterility of these regions. No ing the seed in the way of broadcast. As, from 
trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve the want of streams or large bodies of water, 
the eye or shelter the exhausted frame of the and the depth of the wells, artificial irrigation 
traveller. It is nearly a boundless waste, is impracticable, the weight of the crop de- 
varied only by a few stunted shrubs of acacia pends entirely on adequate &1U of rain. The 
or niimoai ihmily, some succulent plants or principal crop is bajra or millet ; in the more 
prickly grapes, as the bhoorut or burr.” Mac- fertile parts, various sorts of pulse are culLi- 
murdo, however, draws a less repulsive picture vated. The only manufacture of any import- 
of this tract, representing it as abounding with ance in Jessulmere is that of woollens, of both 
patches of good pasture among the rocks and coarse and fine fabrics, made from the produce 
sandhills, and fe^ng great herds of cattle, of the numerous native flocks. The coarsest 
There are no running streams in the territory part of the wool is made into cordage of various 
of Jessulmere, the periodical rains producing kinds ; the next quality into bhiokets, and 
merely temporary ears or lakes of s^t-water, the finest into excellent woollen cloths and 
formed by damming up the streams running &brios. 

down from the sandhills and intervening The ruler, and the inflnential portion of the 
gulleys. The ears in general last but a few population, are of the Bbatti tribe of Rajpoots, 
months, though, after very heavy monsoons, according to Tod oripnally from Zabulistan. 
some have been known to continue through the They are a dissipated race, debasing and de- 
year. The largest is the Kanod Sar, so called stroying their moral, intellectual, anil physical 
from the town of Kanod, on its southern powers by the excessive use of opium, which 
border. It is about eighteen miles in length they imbibe sometimes in an infusion, some- 
when fullest, and retains some water through- times by smoking, and not unfrequently till 
out the whole year. When filled to the great- they become quite insensible. The dress and 
eat extent, a aniall stream proceeds from its accoutrements of a Bbatti in easy oircumitances 
eastern side, and, after a course of about thirty consist of a tunic of white cloth or obiutz, 
miles in an easterly direction, is lost in the reaching to the knee, trousers loose, and of 
sands of Joudpore. Salt is obtained Irom the many folds in the upper part, but tight round 
ground left dry in the shrunken state of the the ankles ; round the waist a scarf, in which 
lake ; and this is a source of revenue to the a dagger is stuck ; a shield, suspended from 
Rawul or sovereign. Water in Jessulmere is at the left shoulder by a strap of deer-skin, and a 
BO great a depth below the surface, that wells sword, girt on with a belt of the same material, 
in some places must be dug above 800 feet The head is covered by a turban, generally of 
before a steady supply can be obtained. Thus, a red colour, and terminated above by a high 
at Dihatra, on the north-west frontier, the wells peak. The dress of females is of red woollen 
are 309 feet deep ; at the town of Jessulmere, cloth, veiy full below ; and a scarf is generally 
304 feet. To provide a sufficiency of that which worn, which is more or less costly, according 
33 everywhere one of the first necessaries of to the circumstances of the wearer. All wear 
life, but in warm countries pre-eminently so, rings of ivory or bone on the arms, in such 
the natives dig extensive tanks, which, l^ing numbers as nearly to co^r them from the 
filled by the periodical rains, supply water shoulders to the wrists. The legs above the 
during the greater part of the year ; but when ankles are also adorned with silver rings ; and 
those snpplies fail, which sometimes occurs, women will deny themselves the necessaries of 
many human beings and oattla perish from life to obtain the means of purchasing these 
thirst. Je8salme3:e is devoid of valuable mine- ornaments. The religious strictness of the 
rals, but limestone is abundant, and of good Bbatti Rajpoots is rather relaxed, in oon- 
quality. The zoology of Jessulmere appears sequence of their continual intercourse with 
to be neither varied nor important. A few the Mussulmans to the westward. The next 
lions are said to haunt the wilds about the class in number and importance to the pools 
southern frontier, and wild hogs are numerous are the Palliwals, a Brahminioal tribe, who 
in the same region. Tigers and leopards oocur nearly engross the commercial busmen of 
but rar^ ; wolves and jackals are more com- the community, and the Pokuma tribe, also 
mon. There are a few antelopes, deer, and Brahminioal, and exclusively devoted to rural 
nylgaus (Antilope picta). Snakes are so nume- pursuits, which are also foUowed by the Jat 
rous that the people wear leggings of leather tribe, who constitute a considerable portiou of 
as a defence against them. But, in general, the population. There are also a few Jains. 
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TbepoptilAtioD is estimated at 74,400. Unlike 
many other dialects of India, that of the Bhatiis 
of Jessolmere has no admixtnre of Persian, 
that language being nearly unknown there. 
Their language closely resembles the Marwari, 
a dialect spoken in Joudpore, Bikaneer, and 
the neighbouring parts of Rajp<»tana. The 
Bawul, and principal people, write in a kind 
of Kagari character, which, though in some 
degree differing from the Bevanagari, could, 
with little practice, be fluently read by a 
Hlndee scholar. Tlie citizens of Jeesulraere 
appear to favonr learning, and about 1,000 
young persons are in course of education there, 
some by Brahmins, some by other instructors. 
A short time aince, an EDglish schoolmaster 
formed part of the domestic establishment of 
the Bawuh The sovereign has an annual 
revenue of about 8,600/., of which about one- 
half is from transit-duties, the remainder from 
khalsa or crown lands, and miscellaneous 
Bourcea. The militaiy force maintained by 
the state does not exceed 1,000 men ; but Tod 
states that, if on g^od terms with his tbakoors 
or vassals, the chief could muster 6,000 in- 
fantry, 1,000 horse, and a camel corps. The 
history of Jessulmere is little else than an 
apocryphal subject for antiquarian research, 
previously to 1808, when the Rawul, probably 
alarmed at the encroachments of the khan of 
Bahawulpore, made advances to an amicable 
understanding with the British government. 
This relation matured in 1818 into an alliance, 
by which Jessulmere became entitled to British 
protection, and engaged to act in subordinate 
co-operation with the British government, and 
with submission to its supremacy. The prin- 
cipal places are noticed separately in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Boundary disputes bad 
sprung up from time to time between this state 
and those of Bahawulpore and Khyrpore ; the 
differences with the latter originating in the 
cession to Jessulmere, after the conquest of 
Stnde, of a portion of the desert originally be- 
longing to Jessulmere. Under the auspices 
of the British government, these differences 
have been now adjusted, and the boundaries of 
J^^lmere defined both towards Khyrpore 
and Bahawulpore. 

JESSULMERE.— The capital of the Raj- 
poot state of the same name. It is situate in 
a rocky tract, described by Boileau ns '^a suc- 
cession of vnlleyB, or inclined planes, several 
miles long, and three or four miles broad, 
formed by low ridges of yellow limestone, the 
strata of which are not quite horizontal, but 
dip gently to the westward, and crop out on 
the eastern side, with a tolerably bold profile 
of ninety or 100 feet in height.” The city is 
built at the base of the south end of one of 
these ranges, and has ramparts of uncemented 
stone, with bastions constructed in the same 
way, and generally much higher than the in- 
termediate curtains. Many of these bastions 
are, however, in ruins. Inclosed within the 
ramparts, and in the south part of the town, is 


the citadel, situate on an insulated eminence, 
three-quarters of a mile in circumference, and 
with steep sides, scarped all round, and faced 
with masonry to the height of about twenty 
feet, above which distance the srxrface of the 
hill recedes, at an elevation of about 40°, to the 
foot of the renee, which, with a width of six 
fset^ runs quite round the fort. The ramparts 
of the fort vary in height from fifteen to thirty 
feet, the top of the parapet being about 130 
feet above the town. The palace of the Maha 
Rawul or sovereign, within the citadel, is a 
great pile of building, surmounted by a huge 
umbrella, made of metal, and supported by a 
stone shaft. This is considered an emblem of 
high dignity, to which no other Rajpoot prince 
is entitled, except the chief of Oodeypoor. 
There are in the citadel, besides the palace, 
six temples, three for those of the Jain per- 
suasion, and three for the Brahminists. The 
Jain temples are of great antiquity, built of 
stone, elaborately carved, and surmounted by 
^It spires, towering over the adjacent build- 
ings. Within the citadel, there are eight wells, 
above 800 feet deep. The water which they 
furnish is brackish, but not to such an extent 
as to be undrinkable. Progress has been made 
in sinking a well close to the gate. The work, 
at the time of Boileau’s visit, had proceeded to 
the depth of 120 feet ; but a much greater 
depth had still to be attained before reaching 
the main spring. The city contains about 
8,000 houses, including those within the 
citadel. The domestic architecture is in many 
instances elaborate and solid. The house of a 
citizen in moderate circumstances has usually 
a frontage of about twenty-five feet. The 
basement story is painted red on the outside, 
and is quite plain, having one door giving 
access to the interior, and two or three slits 
instead of windows, to give light to the lumber- 
room, which occupies that part of the house. 
The upper or principal story is veiy neat, the 
front having a small projecting balcony, con- 
structed of stone well carved, though rather in 
a heavy style. On each side is a latticed win- 
dow about four feet square, and ornamented 
with framework of limestone, curiously carved. 
The balcony is surmounted by a massive canopy, 
the top of which is level with the flat roof, and 
being, like it, provided with a balustrade or 
battlement of cut stone, serves as a place for 
the inmates of the dwelling to enjoy the fresh 
air and prospect. Each house is raised above 
the street by a terrace about four feet high and 
six or seven wide, and has in front of every 
story a stone spout, to carry off the water into 
the street below. In the fronts of the terrace, 
long blocks of stone are bedded, so as to pro- 
ject some distance, and these have knobs at 
the ends, to which cattle may be tied. The 
interior of the house has a court a few’ feet 
Square, into which various water-spouts are 
discharged, and the drainage passed off into 
the street by the subterraneous channel. On 
one side of the conrt is the cistern, on the 
other, the rusora or kitchen. One or two 
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narrow and steep staircases of stone lead from 
the comers of the area to the upper story and 
roof, where the females of the family take the 
air. The principal sleeping-roooi occupies the 
front side of the square, ^e back part of the 
house is laid out in store-rooms, and the two 
sides of the sqiiare are formed into numerous 
small chambers, with a profusion of odd but 
convenient little nooks, and cupboards built 
into the thickness of the wall. Pretty cradles 
and beds are provided for the children ; long 
wooden pegs neatly painted, project from the 
wall for the purpose of hanging up clothes, 
and, in short, everything wears an appearance 
of comfort, the more ^easing, as it is quite 
unexpected. The most remarkable building 
in the town is the house of the ex-minister, a 
very costly structure of five stories of cut stone, 
with a sixth of timber, surmounted by five 
cupolas. There is scarcely anything hke a 
ba^r, and the only appearance of tnmc is at 
the custom-house, near the gate of the citadel. 
The iuhabitanta of the town are supplied with 
water from a large tank, 300 yards south-east 
of the city ; and near its banks are several 
small pits, which collect water from the drain- 
age of the surface, but are not sufficiently deep 
to reach the springs. Close outside the western 
gate of the city are two- wells, 241 feet deep, 
with water slightly brackish. They are pro- 
tected from falling into the hands of an enemy 
by parapets with loopholes. 

According to Tod, Jessulmere was founded 
in 1156, by Jesnl, a Bhatti prince, to replace 
the more ancient capital, Lodorva, situate 10 
miles N.W. of the present. The site of Lo- 
dorva had no natur^ difficulties which might 
aid its defence, and in consequence of its ex- 
posed situation, was sacked by a hostile force ; 
whereupon the surviving inhabitants settled 
at Jessulmere. The population of Jessulmere 
is probably about 85,000. It is distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Allahabad, Calpee, Gwalior, 
and Nusseerabad, 1,290 miles. Lat. 26“ 56', 
long. 70“ 68'. 

JETCH DOOAB.— One of the natural divi- 
sions of the Punjab, formed by the two rivers 
Jhelum and Chenaub. It is the smallest of 
the four dooabs bounded by the Indus and 
its tributaries, and lies between lat. 81“ 10’ — 
33“ 2', long. '72° 13' — 74“ 48'. Its lengthfrom 
north-east to south-west is 165 miles, and its 
breadth 83. 

JETTOE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Indus, 64 miles 8.W. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 29" ST, long. 70“ 56'. 

JEWAHIRGURH, in the British district 
of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agn 
to Aliygurh, and 20 miles N. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is vei^ good, 
the country well cultivated, Lat. 27“ 25', long. 
78“ 7'. 

JEWALA MtJKI, in the north-east of the 
Punjab, a oelebrated Hindoo place of pilgrim- 


10 miles N.W. of Nidaon, rituate in an 
elevated nook, immediately under the moun- 
tains of Chao^, is frequented by votaries from 
all parts of Hindostan, anxious to worship the 
n^hological personage called Devi, wife of 
Mahadeo, her presence being indicated, as they 
believe, by some inflammable gases which issue 
from fissures in the rook. The name Jewala 
Muki is composed of two Sanscrit words, — 
Jewala, flame, and Muki, mouth. The flame, 
according to the legend, proceeds from the fire 
which Sati, the bride of Siva, crested, and in 
which she burned herselfi Siva, finding that 
this flame was about to consume the world, 
buried it in the hollow of the mountain. The 
temple is about twenty feet sduare, and the 
principal place of flame is a shallow trough, 
excavated in the floor, where it blazes without 
intermission. There are several jets of less 
importance. The gas also lies on the surface 
of some small res^roirs of water, and, when 
i^ited, continues to bum for a short time. 
The roof of the temple is richly gilt, but the 
interior is blackened by the smoke of burned 
butter, sugar, and other gross offerings. In 
1839, Runjeet Singh, when ill, made an offering 
of butter to the amount of 1,600^., hoping the 
renovation of his health from the favour of the 
deity. The weight of the offering was probably 
about sixty or seventy tons ; and Vigne, who 
was at the place while the burning was going 
forward, found “ the stench similar to that of 
a candlemaker’s shop.” Near the principal 
temple is one smaller, called Gogranath, and 
hence concluded by Von Htigel to be of Bud- 
dhist origin. The ground adjoining to the group 
of sacred buildings is crowded with cows, Brah- 
mins, pilgrims, and mendicants, and loaded 
with filth. The pilgrims, most of whom are 
paupers, are supported for one day from the 
funds of the temple. The town is dirty and 
neglected, but has an extensive bazar, contain- 
ing great quantities of idols, votive garlands, 
rosaries, and other trumpery of the like descrip- 
tion. llie population is about 3,000. Near 
the town is a mineral spring, the water of 
which is found to be singularly efficacious in 
discussing bronchocele. Mooreroft was unable 
to analyze this water ; but it probably contains 
some form of iodine, now known to possess 
much efficacy in resolving glandular tumours. 
Lat. 31“ 63‘, long. 76“ 2^. 

JEWUNPOOR, ia the British district of 
Azimgnrh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the eastern route from the town of 
Azimgurh to that of Goruckpoor, and 12 milee 
N.E. of the former, 60 miles N.E. of Benares. 
Lat. 26“ 9', long. 83“ 24'. 

JEWUR, or JEWAR, in the British dis- 
trict of Boolimdshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Coel to 
Delhi, 36 miles N.W. of the former. The 
population is returned at 6,056. Lat. 28° 7'> 
long. 77“ 89'. 

JEYPOOR, — A considerable raj or territoiy 
of Rajpootana, named from its principal place. 
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This state, called anciently Amber, lies between 
lat. 26“ 40—27“ 87', long. 76“ S'— 77" 20' ; is 
about 160 miles in length from east to west, 
and 140 in breadth ; having an area of 16,261 
square miles. It in general is an extensive 
plain, though in the northern and north-western 
parte are insulated peaks, and clusters of 
dentsted hills, here and there rieing above the 
general level. They may be regarded as con- 
nedted with a similar formation in the vicinity 
of Delhi. Jacquemont estimates their average 
elevation above the plain at about 800 feet. 
Their geological formation is quartz and gra- 
nitoid rock, intermixed with white calcareous 
rock or marble, and occasionally mica. The 
country extending south of those hills is gene- 
rally a level expanse of fine white sand, nearly 
devoid of vegetation, except where moistened 
by a spring or perennial rill, either of which is 
of very rare occurrence. A large portion of 
the BoU is employed in grazing, and cattle are 
very numerous. Those parte of the territory 
which admit of cultivation, produce great cr^s 
of grain, pulse, cotton, and tobacco. The 
periodical rains are light, and confined to the 
close of summer, and there are few perennial 
streams. The Banganga, the most considerable 
of the transient torrents which traverse the 
country, is in winter and spring devoid of 
water. Tliere are a few springs, but the water 
which they afford is soon absorbed by the sands. 
Water, however, may be obtained at all times 
by digging in the beds of torrents, and in most 
fJaces is met with near the surface ; so that 
wells need not be sunk to any great depth. 
From the naked, aiid character of the soil, the 
temperature, during the prevalence of the hot 
winds, in the latter part of spring and begin- 
ning (jf summer, is dreadful, the thermometer : 
fi-oquently rising to 130“ in the shade, and the 
beat proving fatal to men and beasts. In 
winter, however, the temperature is sometimes 
BO low' as to produce hoar frost. The popula- 
tion is a collection of various races, of which 
the most numerous are the Minas, supposed to 
be the aboriginal possessors of the country. 
Next, and nearly equal in number, are the 
Jats, who are extensive holders of land, and 
the most industrious and skilful agriculturists. 
Brahmins are numerous, being in greater pro- 
portion to the rest of the population than in 
any other state of Kajwara. Kajpoots, the 
ruling class, though inferior in number to the 
Minas and Jats, are conjectured to be still 
capable of mustering 30,000 men in arms. 
They are' of the Kachwaha or Kaahwaba tribe, 
according to tradition descended from Kash or 
Kasha, the son of Kama, and supposed to have 
originally come from Mount Aboo, but they 
are not considered equal in prowess to the 
KaLtors, the Haras, or some other Eajpoot 
tribes. Of less important tribes, the chief are 
the Banias, Dhakurs, and Gujurs. Tod esti- 
mates the relative density of the population of 
Shekawutti at 80, and the remainder of Jey- 
poor at 150 to the square mile, giving an 
average of 124 to the united area , and aesum- 


ing this, the area being 15,261 miles, 1,891,124 
would be the aggregate number of the in- 
habitants. Of the accuracy of the assumption 
on which this oalonlation is based, there are 
no sufficient means of judging; but it differs 
considerably from the view of Malcolm, who 
estimates the relative density of the population 
of Central India at ninety-eight to the square 
mile ; which would yield an abrogate of only 
1,494,698, 

The revenue of Je3rpoor has greatly fluctu- 
ated. It was estimate in round numbers at 
a crore of rupees, or a million sterling, during 
the most flourishing condition of the state. 
This was probably an exaggeration ; but, how- 
ever that may be, various causes combined to 
reduce the amount in 1802 to 81,83,000 rupees ; 
a sum differing widely from that now realized, 
which, independent of feudal jagbires and 
charitable endowments, is returned at 46,83,950 
nipees. Under a treaty concluded in April, 
1818, Jeypoor became tributary to the East- 
India Company. For the first year no demand 
was to be made ; for the second year the 
amount was fixed at four lacs of Delhi* rupees ; 
the third year at five lacs ; the fourth year at 
six lacs ; the fifth year at seven lacs. Thence- 
forward the annual tribute was -to be eight 
lacs, until the revenues of the state should ex- 
ceed forty lacs, when five-sixteenths of the 
excess was to be paid iu addition to the eight 
lacs. In ] 842, however, an arrear had accu- 
mulated amounting to no less than forty-six 
lacs. The whole of this was remitted, and the 
annual tribute fixed at four lacs. The military 
strength of Jeypoor and its dependencies com- 
prises 2,096 cavalry, 18,377 infantry, 692 artil- 
lery, with 126 p<nice ; and with the addition 
of forces maintained by feudatories, 6,690, and 
of troops in garrison, 6,267, the total amounts 
to 82,248. The government is vested in an he- 
reditary rajah ; and when that dignity is held 
by an adult of firm character and talent, he 
engrosses nearly all power ; but, as in most 
Eastern states, during a minority, or the reign 
of an imbecile prince, the country may be 
regarded as partitioned among the thakoors; 
each then becoming nearly, if not quite, inde- 
pendent in his estate and fort. The principal 
towns are noticed under their respective names 
iu the alphabetical arrangement. The princi- 
pal military routes are — 1. From north-east to 
south-west, from Delhi to the city of Jeypoor, 
and thence to Mhow ; 2. from east to west, 
from Agra to the city of Jeypoor, and thence 
to Ajmeie ; 8. from north-east to south-west, 
from Agra to Neemuch ; 4. from east to west, 
from Cal|)ee to Neemuch. 

The Kachwaha Rajpoots, who founded the 
state of Jeypoor, claim descent from Kusli, 
second son of Rama, king of Ayoda or Oude, 
whose reign is fixed at a very early period. 
After many centuries of wars and migrations, 
they oven-an the tract at present forming the 
8/tate of Jeypoor, and, expelling or subjugating 
the Minas and Bingoogurs, fouiided the king- 
dom of Dhoond&r or Amber, in 967, under tho 
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ooDdaot of Bhola Ra«, tho first ny'ah. In tbe 
year 1200, Alauddlo, the Patan king of Delhi, 
stormed the celebrated fortress of Rantambor, 
and put its defenders to the sword. At a 
later period, the rajah attached himself to the 
fortunes of Baber, and afterwards, as rajah of 
Amber, received from Humayon, about the 
year 15S2, amonsab or oommiasioa of command 
over 6,000 men. A subsequent rajah gave 
his daughter in marriage to jSelim, the son of 
Akbar, and afterwards padshah under the 
name of Jebangir. The alliance, however, 
proved unfortunate. Prince Khusroo, the 
ofispriog of the marriage, was hated by his 
father ; and some circumstances in their dis- 
putes so afi!eated the princess bis mother, that 
she destroyed herself by poison. Khusroo 
aspired to succeed Akbar, in superseasion of 
his father, but the attempt was unsuccessful, 
and he passed the rest of his days in captivity. 
Latterly he was intrusted to the charge of his 
brother Shah Jehan, another son of Jehangir, 
and afterwards padshah, in whose custody he 
died, not without suspicion of having been cut 
off by order of his brother. Under the reign 
of Arungsebe, Jey Singh, the rajah of Amber, 
was one of the most powerful and assiduouB 
courtiers of that monarch, from whom he re- 
ceived a munsab or command of 7,000 men ; 
and, amongst other services, he betrayed to 
his patron his rival brother, the rightful heir. 
Prince Dara. He also contrived to place in 
captivity Sevajee, the celebrated founder of 
tbe Mahratta sway, whom, however, he in 
some degree compensated by subsequently 
aiding in his escape, Aurungzebe becoming 
jealous of Jey Singh, caused him, it is said, to 
be poisoned. The munsab was reduced to 
Jey Singh’s successor to 4,000 men, and to the 
third in succession to 3,000 men. The next 
prince, Jey Singh the Second, entered into the 
contest for the succession, which, on the death 
of Aurungzebe, arose among his sons. He 
supported the cause of Azim against his brother 
Muazzim ; and, after the defeat and death of 
the former, was by the victor subjected to 
terms much more rigorous than were enforced 
on other Rajpoot princes. The course of events, 
however, favoured Jey Singh, and he was sub- 
sequently, it is believed, admitted to conditions 
not inferior to those granted to his most 
favoured brethren. At a later date, when 
Ferokshere was raised to the throne of Delhi, 
J ey Singh held a high command under him. 
When a powerful conspiracy threatened the 
ruiu of that feeble-minded monarch, the Raj- 
poot steadily supported him ; and having in 
vain urged him to resistance, on his murder 
retired to Amber. Jey Singh was high in 
favour with Mohamm^ Shah, sucoeasor of 
Ferokshere, and, on account of his great scien- 
tibo attainments, was by that monaroh in- 
trusted with tbe reformation of the calendar ; 
for which purpose he drew up astronomical 
tables, whidi, in honour of the Padshah, he 
named Zij Mohaounadsbahi, or “Tables of 
Mohammad Shah.” For fujlhering astrono- 


mical pursalta, he erected observatories, and 
provided them with scientific apparatus of 
enormous m^nitude, at Jeypoor, Benares, 
Muttra, Oojein, and Delhi. He also founded 
the city of Jeypoor, which remains a monu- 
ment of his arohiteotural skill. The career of 
Mahratta conquest towards the north and 
north-east appears to have been at first favour- 
able to the aggrandizement of Jeypoor, which 
for a time m^e oommon cause with the new 
race of marauders, in seizing the fragments of 
the fidling realm of Delhi, but itself soon be- 
came a sufferer from them. Soindia demanded 
heavy coatributions, which being resisted, that 
chieftain marched with a large army to enforce 
them. He was, however, signally defeated. 
The defection and subsequent independence of 
the chief of Macberry or Alwar, about the year 
1790, rent away a large portion of the territory 
of Jeypoor ; and Tukajee Holkar, the Mahratta 
chief, invading the remainder, extorted an 
engagement for the payment of a large annual 
tribute, which was afterwards transferred to 
Ameer Khan. From this period the country 
was overrun and desolated by different parties 
of freebooters, who often fought among them- 
selves for the sp>oil, tiU, in 1803, a treaty was 
concluded between Juggut Singh, rajah of Jey- 
poor, and the British government, butannulldd 
by Sir George Barlow, governor-general, in 
1805, contrary to the earnest remonstrances of 
Lord Lake. On this occasion, the Jeypoor 
agent observed to the British general, that this 
was the first time the English government had 
been known to make its faith subservient to its 
convenience. Jeypoor was no w left to tbe mercy 
of tbe Mabrattas, whose desolating ravages 
reduced the finest tracts to the state of deserts. 
In 1 818 another treaty was concluded, by which 
the British government agreed to protect Jey- 
poor, that state engaging to acknowledge its 
supremacy, to yield subordinate co-operation, 
and to pay tribute. Some hesitation was 
manifested by the durbar of the Jeypwr state 
in receiving the overtures of the British ; the 
existence of which was ascribed, and probably 
with justice, to a fear that the stronger 
power might, as before, break the engagement 
when deemed inconvenient, leaving the weaker 
to the vengeance of the Mabrattas. But 
though sav^ from outrages of this kind, the 
country prospered not. Juggut Singh, the 
prince with whom the treaty was concluded, 
died in the same year in which it was executed. 
After a short interval, a posthumous son of 
the deceased rajah was acknowledged as his 
successor ; and during his minority his mother 
assumed the regency. This autboritv she con- 
tinued to exercise till her death, which occorred 
in 1831. Throughout this period, tbe most 
scandalous corruption, intrigue, and mis- 
goverument prevailed, and shortly after the 
ranee's death, the British government found 
it nOcessiiry to move a force into Jeypoor, 
for the purpose of redressing the wrongs and 
correcting the abuses which had brought the 
country to a state which led to its being do- 
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Bcribed by a traveller in 1886, as exhibiting 
“an empty treasury, desolate palaces, stag- 
nating oommeTce, a {erocious populace, and a 
rabble anny Ihe greater part of the country 
was in the bands ol Uie thakoors or subor- 
dinate chie&, each of whom possessed a military 
force, and as many retainers as he could keep 
together, exercising all the powers of govern- 
ment within his own district. These thakoors 
were in general engaged in quarrels and wars 
with each other, and frequently in combina- 
tions and contests against the ruling powers 
of the state, while marauders from neighbour- 
ing districts ravaged the country, sometimes 
even with the connivance of the rajah’s minister, 
who closed his eyes to these outrages, and par- 
ticipated in the plunder. This man consum- 
mated his villanies by poisoning bis master. 
He followed up the atrocity by attempts on 
the life of Ma^or Alves, the Governor-General’s 
agent, aud bis assistant, Mr. M. Blake, and 
against the latter was unhappily successful. It 
remains to be added, that toe convicted con- 
triver of these vile deeds was permitted to end 
his days in the fortress of Chunar, an exai^le 
of lenity ill merited. The measures of the Bri- 
tish government speedily introduced a better 
state of things ; a regency during the minority 
of the infant successor of the murdered prince 
was appointed ; financial reforms were com- 
menced, and an approximation to at least 
something like the administration of justice 
made. The effect of the pervading iufluence 
of the British government is thus stated by 
Colonel Sutherland : — “A visible improvement 
has taken place in the condition of the fine and 
modem city of Jeypore itself, and generally 
throughout the country, while everywhere 
there is a sense of security and the prevalence 
of order, which, the people say, have been 
unknown during either of the last two reigns, 
and which they compare with what existed in 
the days of Jey Sing, the founder of the city 
of Jeypore.” Subsequently, opportunity was 
found for the exercise of the charities of life ; 
hospitals and dispensaries were established, of 
the benefits of which nearly 2,000 patients 
availed themselves within eight months. Of 
this number nearly seven-eighths were dis- 
charged cured, and only five persons died 
under treatment. The financial results under 
the influence of English authority were not less 
happy. The government, it is needless to 
add, was in debt ; for all Indian governments, 
however hopeless their credit, contrive to ac- 
cumulate debt. In 1843-44, 9,39,687 rupees 
of the public debt was paid off ; and only 
3,69,646 rupees remained due. Towards this 
reduction, 7,32,414 rupees, derived from the 
discovery of treasure formerly concealed by 
the in&mous minister of Jeypoor, was made 
available. In 1844-45 the revenues exceeded 
the disbursements by 3,38,138 rupees, and the 
amount of debt was reduced by 49,777 rupees, 
leaving a balance of 3,09,768 mpees. In 
1846-46 the receipts exceeded the disburse- 
ments by 5,14,012 rupees, and the state was 


frwe from debt. In 1861 the young chief com- 
leted his eighteenth year. He had in some 
egree been initiated into public business, and 
the British authorities entertaining a fiivour- 
sble opinion of his general fitness for the duties 
of hie station, he was allowed to assume the 
reins of government, and exhorted to continue 
the ben^cent system of administration under 
which his dominions during his minority bad 
attained so high a degree of prosperity. 

JEYPOOR. — A large city, the principal 
place of the territory of Jf^poor or Amber. 
It is situate in a small plain, or rather basin, 
conjectured to be the oed of a dried-up lake, 
having on all sides, except the south, barren 
stony hills, crowned in many places with forts. 
On the north, the hill rises above the town 
several hundred feet, and on this is built the 
citadel, which has a very bold appearance 
when viewed from the town, the south face of 
the rocks being very precipitous, and totally 
inaccessible.” It is approachable, however, on 
the north, where the rock slopes gradually 
towards the antique town of Amber. The 
town of Jeypoor is about two miles in length 
from east to west, the breadth about one mile. 
It is entirely surrounded by a wall of ma- 
sonry, with lofty towers and well-protected 
gateways, but the ramparts are too thin to 
offer an effectual resistance even to field artil- 
lery, and they are so low, that the shifting 
sands have in some places drifted against the 
outside of the wall nearly as high as the para- 
pet, totally obliterating the ditch, if ever there 
was one.” There are seven gateways, in no 
manner differing from eacli other. Outside 
the rampart, another wall runs parallel to it, 
embattled at the top, and having numerous 
loopholes for mudcetry. It is considered to be 
the most handsome and regularly built of the 
cities laid down by native Indians. A main 
street, two miles in length, and forty yards in 
breadth, extends from east to west. This is 
intersected by several streets of about forty 
yards in width, and at each point of intersec- 
tion is a chauk or market-square. “ The cross- 
streets are in their turn intersected at right 
angles by narrower streets, and the latter are 
again subdivided in a similar manner by lanes, 
which are aligned with equal accuracy ; so that 
nearly the whole city is portioned out into 
rectangular blocks.” “ The palace, gardens, 
and royal premises, occupy the whole of the 
central block, being half a mile long.” Tlie 
front of the royal residence is extremely high, 
having seven or eight stories, and is flanked at 
each extremity by a lofty tower, surmounted 
by a cupola. Within are two spacious courts, 
and several of smaller dimensions, surrounded 
by cloisters, with stone pillars. The garden, 
which is surrounded by a high embattl^ wall, 
terraced at top, and cloistei^ below, is “ ex- 
tremely beautiful, full of fountains, cypresses, 
palm, and flowering shrubs, with a succession 
of terraces and alcoves, none of them, singly 
taken, in good taste, but, all together, ex- 
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tremely riot aod striking.” Jaoquemont states 
that there are in this vast residence fully a 
dozen palaces, communicating eitiier by gal- 
leries or rardens. The meet remarkable apart- 
ment is the Diwani Khas, or ball of audience, 
a splendid oblong room, entirely built of white 
marble, which material is also profusely em- 
ployed throughout in the constmction of the 
palaces. The bouses in the principal streets 
are in general finely built of stone ; and nume- 
rous mosques and temples add to the architec- 
tural splendour of the town. The arsenal con- 
tains a furnace for casting, and machinery for 
boring guiia ; hut none have lately been made 
here. There are some antique cannon of enor- 
mous dimensions, constructed of wrought-iron 
bars, laid longitudinally, aud kept together by 
a coat of g^n-metal founded around them ; but 
they are totally unserviceable. The huge ob- 
servatoiy, erected here by Jai Singh, is in good 
preservation, but no pundit of the place has 
skill to make use of it. Besides the huge dials, 
azimuth-circles, altitude- pillars, and such other 
bulky instruments, of masonry, there are some 
brazen altitude-circles of enormous size and 
great weight. Jeypoor was built in the early 

C art of the eighteenth century, by the cele- 
rated Sewae Jai Singh, rajah of Dhoondar or 
Amber, and, having named it after himself, he 
hither removed his residence and court fium 
the adjacent city of Amber, now desolate. Dis- 
tant direct from Agra, W,, 140 miles ; from 
Delhi, S.W., 160 ; Allahabad, N.W., 400; Cal- 
cutta, N.W., 850. Lat. 26“ 66', long. 76° 56'. 

JEYPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Seebpoor, province of Assam, 43 miles 
E.N.E. of &ebpoor. The place some years 
ago had been selected as a military station, 
but, in consequence of its insalubrity, the home 
authorities suggested the removal of the troops. 
Coalfields abound in the vicinity. Lat. 27° 14', 
long. 96“ 19', 

JEYPOOR, in Orissa, a town in the native 
zemindarry of the same name, on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, situate 111 miles N. W. 
from Vizagapatam, and 69 miles W. by S. from 
Ryaguddah. The territory of which this town 
is the principal place is bounded on the north 
by the petty state of Calahandy and the Koond 
tribes ; on the east by the British collectorate 
of Vizagapatam ; on the south by the river 
Godavery ; and on the west by the territory of 
Nagpore. It lies between lat. 17“ 15' — 1 9“ 45', 
long. 81“ 28' — 83“ 63'. Its length from north- 
east to south-west is 212 miles, and its breadth 
100. The area is computed at 18,041 square 
Tuiles, and the population at 381,230. The 
tract is held by a number of chiefs, styled hill 
zemindars, who collectively pay an annual tri- 
bute of 16,000 rupees, or 1,600^., to the British 
^vemment. The tribute has occasionally 
rallen into arrear, owing to internal dissen- 
sions, in whiob the British government have 
declined to interfere. Indeed, from the wild 
state of the country, access to the interior is 
scarcely practicable, and a further barrier is 


imposed, in the pestilential nature of the di- 
m^. An alleged instance of human sacrifice 
in this territory was some time since brought 
to the notice of the British government and 
measures were instantly adopted for the sup- 
pression of the barbarous practice. The town 
of Jeypoor is in lat. 19“ 1', long. 82“ 27'. 

JEYPOOR, — A town in one of the reoently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 68 miles W.S. W. of EUich- 
poor. Lat. 20“ 46', long, 76° 39'. 

JEYT, or JYNT, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route from the 
cantonment of Muttra to Ferozpur, and 10 
miles N.W. of the former. It has water from 
wells, and also from a tank. Lat. 27° 36', long. 
77“ 40'. 

JEYTPOOR, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, territoiy of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Sohagpoor to Sa^eram, 25 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 23“ 30’, long. 81 “49'. 

JHAJPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Oodey- 
poor or Me war, a town on the ronte from Nus- 
seerabad to Saugor, 63 miles S.E. of former, 
287 N.W. of latter. It has a good bazar, and 
supplies and water Eire abundant. Here is 
a fortress on an isolated oblong bill, guarding 
the eastern entrance of an important pass from 
the lowlands of Boondee into the territory of 
Oodejpoor or Mewar. It is large and strong, 
and consists of two similar ramparts, one within 
the other, a considerable space intervening. 
Each has a good ditch and numerous round 
bastions. 'The town lies north-west of the fort, 
at the foot of the hill, and is large, well built, 
and fortified. The pergunnah of Jhajpoor, of 
which it is the princi^ place, contains 100 
townships, inhabited by the indigenous tribe 
Mina, who muster 4,000 bowmen. Lat. 25“ 40', 
long. 75° 21'. 

JHALLAWAR, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a district oameil 
from the Jhalla tribe of Rajpoots, who are the 
principal part of the population. It extends 
over the north-eastern part of the peninsula, 
and is bounded on the north by the Runn or 
Salt-marsh, connected with the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Gulf of Cutoh ; on the east by 
the British district of Ahmedabad ; on the 
south by the British district of Ahmedabad 
and the prant or district of Kattywar ; on the 
south-west by the prant of Hallar ; on the 
west by the prant of Muchockanta ; and lies 
between lat. 22“ 18' — 23“ 8', long. 70“ 60' — 
72“ 10'. No ofificial return has been made of 
the area ; but, by a probable approximation, it 
may be stated at 8,000 square miles. 

JHALLODE, in the territory of Scindia, a 
town pu the route from Neemuch to Baioda, 
181 miles S.W. of former, 108 N.E. of latter. 
It was formerly of importance, bein^ the prin- 
cipal place of a pergunnah of the kingdom of 
Guzerat, containing seventeen towns, and it is 



«tlll a considerable place. It bas a bazar, a 
znoeqae, a small temple, a lai^ge and fine tank, 
and some well-built bouses of briok, two stories 
high, and covered with tiles. Lat. 23’ T, 
long. 74’ 

JHALLOWA . — A small raj, formed in the 
year 1888 Iw a division of the Bappoot state 
of Kota. *1116 circumstances which led to 
this division (which are of singular character) 
will be found detailed in the article Kota. It 
is divided into three separate portions, the 
latest of which extends from lat. 24® 6' to 
24°40'^, and from long. 76“ SO' to 76“ 68'. The 
area a little exceeds 2,200 square miles, and 
the population, according to the rate of esti- 
mate usually adopted for this part of India, 
would be upwards of 220,000. Upon the 
death of the late chief of Jballowa, in 1848, a 
suttee took place ; and in consequence of this 
violation of existing engagements, the British 
government withheld for a time their formal 
recognition of the present ruler. Precautions 
were subsequeutly taken to prevent a recur- 
rence of the atrocious practice, and friendly 
intercourse between the two governments was 
re-established. 

JHALOO, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the princi]>al place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. It has a population of 6,551, 
and is situate in lat. 29° 20', long, 78° 17'. 

JHALEA PATUN, in Eajpootana, a town 
in the Jhallowa division of the state of Kota, 
situate on the route from Neemuch to Saugor, 
90 miles E. of the former, 216 N.W. of the 
latter. It is a haudsome and well-built town, 
the modern part of which was laid down by 
Zalim Singh, the regent of Kota, on the model 
of Jeypoor, Distant from Oogein, N., 100 
miles ; from Kotah, S.E., 50 ; from Agra, 
S.W., 215. Lat. 24° 32', long. 76° 13'. 

JHANDINOOE, or JENDIPOOE, in the 
British district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a village on the route from 
the city of Agra to that of Muttra, and 25 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat, 27“ 22', 
long. 77° 49'. 

JHANSI,— --A British province in Bundle- 
cund. It consists of two parts, lying nearly 
contiguous to each other, being separated only 
by a narrow slip of territory CMslonging to the 
native raj of Tehree. The western division is 
bounded on the north by Gwalior and Dutteah ; 
on the east by Tehree ; on the south and west 
by Gwalior. The eastern portion is bounded 
on tbs north-west by the British district of 
Jaloun ; on the east by that of Hummeerpoor ; 
on the south and south-west by Tehree. The 
combined territory lies between lat. 24“ 55' 
and 25° 48', long. 77° 63' and 79° 31', and 
extends from east to west about 100 miles, and 
from north to south about 60. In 1632 it 
was estimated to have an area of 2,922 square 
miles, 966 villages, and a population of 286,000, 
Since that period, however, the limits of the 
district have been contracted by alienation, 


and consequently the above-quoted estimates 
do not, in respect either of extent or popula- 
tion, represent its present condition. Pro- 
bably 890 miles should be subtracted from the 
area as above stated, and 86,000 persons from 
thapopulation. 

The tract was formerly part of the posses- 
sions of the Boondela rajah of Oorcha. Subse- 
quently, it fell into the bands of the Peishwa, 
and was assigned to the administration of one 
of his officers in the character of soubahdar. 
In 1804 a treaty of defensive alliance was con- 
cluded by the British with the then soubahdar, 
as a tributary of the Peishwa. In 1817, con- 
sequent on the cession to the £)ast-Iodia 
Company of the Peishwa’s rights in Bundel- 
eund, a second treaty was concluded by the 
British government with the soubahdar of 
Jhansi, by which he was acknowledp^ed ''here- 
ditary ruler” of the territory, subject to the 
payment of an annual tribute of 74,000 rupees 
(Jhansi currency). In 1832 he was permitted 
to assume the title of rajah. Ram lUmchand 
Rao, the ruler on whom this dignity was con- 
ferred, died in 1836, without issue. Various 
claimants to the succession thereupon ap- 
peared, but the British government decreed in 
favour of Rao Rugonath Rao, the uncle and 
next of kin of the deceased rajah. He died 
about three years after bis accession ; his brief 
period of rule having been rendered unquiet 
by opposition to his claim, professedly grounded 
on the fact of bis being a leper, which was 
asserted to be a disqualification for the occu- 
pation of the seat of power. Rugonath Rao 
left no legitimate issue, and the succession 
became again the subject of contending claims. 
Some of these were obviously inadmissible, 
and the propriety of at once sanctioning any 
of them appeared very questionable, regard 
being had to the distracted state of the country, 
which had greatly deteriorated in condition, 
from continued misgovemment ; the revenue 
(which is said at one period to have been 
eighteen lacs of rupees) having Mien from 
twelve lacs, its amount in 1832, to three 
lacs. Under these circumstances, it was 
deemed advisable that the Govemor-Generars 
agent in Bundelcund should assume the ad- 
ministration, the various claims to the raj 
being reserved for future adjudication. This 
step was accordingly taken, though not with- 
out opposition ; the mother of Ramchund 
Rao, who espoused the cause of one of the 
claimants to the succession, having compelled 
the British government to make military de- 
monstration before she would quit the fort of 
Jhansi. A commission appointed to invest]-' 
gate the different claims, unanimously r^ected 
all except that of Baba GunghadarRao, brother 
of the Lte chief, and the only surviving male 
descendant of Sbeo Rao Bhow, with whom, as 
soubahdar, the first engagement of the East- 
Indla Company with Jbausi was concluded. 
The selection was approved by the home autho- 
rities ; but the new rajah wajs not of strong 
intellect, and was therefore thought unequal 
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to the task of retrieving the priaolpality from 
the state of disorder into which it had frdlen. 
It was thereupon determined to carry on the 
administration by British agency, giving the 
rajah a fixed allowance, with the understanding 
that the administration should be made over 
to him partially, or entirely, when it should be 
deemed safe to trust it to his hands. This 
plan, thus dictated by temporary necessity, 
was attended with such suooeea, that the re- 
venue, which, as already mentioned, had fallen 
so dU^roasly, was in one year considerably 
more than doubled. To provide for defence, 
and to maintain tranquillity, the Jaloun force 
(afterwards called the Bundelcund legion) was 
increased, and made available for the service 
of this state, as well as of that for the protec- 
tion of which it had originally been raised. 
After a few years of British management, the 
country having attained that state in which it 
appeal^ safe to make the transfer always 
contemplated, it was given up to the manage- 
ment of its native chie^ subject to a cession of 
territory, in commutation of the annual pay- 
ment previously made towards the support of 
the Bundelcund legion, and to other necessary 
conditions. This took place in 1843. Baba 
Gunghadar Rao dying in 1854 without lineal 
heirs, the territory of Jhansi lapsed to the 
British government. 

JHANSI, in Bundelcund, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the small tenutoiy of the same 
name, lies on the route from Agra to Saugor. 
Hunter, who visited the place in 1792, says, 
“It is frequented by the caravans from the 
Deccan, which go to Furruckabad and the 
other cities of the Dooab. Hence, an afflux 
of wealth, which is augmented by a consider- 
able trade in the cloths of Chanderi, and by 
the manufacture of bows, arrows, and spears, 
the principal weapons of the Boondela tribe.” 
The town is situate amidst tanks and groves 
of fine timber-trees, and is surrounded by a 
good wall. On a rock overlooking the town, 
is a fortinsB, or castellated residence of the 
former nyahs, a lofty mass of building, of 
stone, more striking from being simnounted 
by a huge round tower. This fort is said to 
have between thirty and forty piecee of cannon. 
It was built by the Mahrattas, from whom it 
was wrested in 1761, and for some time de- 
tained by the nawaub of Oude, who reduced 
it almost to ruins. The streets and bazars are 
clean and orderly, great attention having been 
aid to their due regulation. There is another 
ill 600 yards south-east of that on which the 
fort is situate, and of nearly equal elevation to 
it. Jhansi is 142 miles S. of Agn, 180 miles 
N. of Saugor, 245 miles W. of Allahabad by 
Banda, and 740 N.W. of Calcutta by Allah- 
abad. Lat. 25° 28', long. 78° 88', 

JHABI. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the San 
Coos river, and 20 miles N.E. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 27° 50', long. 85° S4'. 

JHAROWLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
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state of Seerooee, 51 miles W.N.W. from 
Oodeypoor, and 10 miles E.S.E. from Sea- 
rooee. Lat. 24“ 65', long. 73“ 4 '. 

JHARSAINTULEB, or JHAR80UTLI, 
in thejaghiro of BuUubgurh, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a vill^e on the route from 
Delhi to Muttra, and 29 miles B. of the 
former. Lat. 28“ 18', long. 77“ 21'. 

JHABSUH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rewaree to Delhi, 
20 miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate to 
the south of a rocky range pf quartzose for- 
mation, and contains a oazar, with a good 
supply of water. Lat. 28“ 24', long. 77“ 6'. 

JHEEND. — A small native territory within 
the limits of the tract of country over which 
the British government maintains a oontrol- 
ling power, through the commissioner and 
Bupennbeudent of the Cia-Sutlej states. Some 
years since, the territory lapsed, from bilure 
of direct heirs, and posBession was taken of it ; 
but, in 1887, the larger portion was granted 
to a collateral heir. In 1842, the revenue of 
the state thus constituted was estimated at 
three lacs of rupees, or 30,0002, ; but this 
estimate is inapplicable to the present condi- 
tion of the state, as, on the conclusion of the 
war with Lahore, an accesalon of territoiy 
was bestowed on the rajah, in consideration of 
hie fidelity during that contest. The posses- 
sions of this state being made up of scattered 
portions of territory, there is much difficulty 
in dealing with them as a whole ; but they are 
returned as having an area of 376 square miles, 
and a population of about 66,000 persona. 
The British government, in granting to the 
rajah an extension of dominion, took advan- 
tage of the opportunity furnised by the act of 
favour, to promote the cause of public im- 
rovement, and advance tbe interests of 
umanity, by binding tbe rajah to abolish 
transit-duties, to make and keep in repair a 
military road, and to suppress suttee, infanti- 
cide, and slave-dealing. 

JHEEND, in Sirhind, a town situate on 
Feroz Shah’s canal, in a naturally fertile 
country, but which, in consequence of defi- 
cient cultivation, is extensively overrun with 
jungle, especially of dakh (Butea froodosa). It 
is a considerable town, and is the chief plaoe 
of the native state bearing the same name ; 
there is a good bazar, and a palace, the resi- 
dence of tbe rajah. 'Ibe road in this pari of 
the route, which is in general good, crosses 
the canal by a bridge. Supplies are abnnd^t. 
Jheend is distant N.W. from Calcutta 979 
miles. Lat. 29° 19'> long. 76“ 23'. 

JHELUM, or BEHUT.— A river of the 
Punjab, and the most western of the five fipreat 
rivers which intersect that region east of the 
Indus. It rises in Cashmere, ^e whole valley 
of which it drains, making its wav to the 
Punjab, through the Pass of Boramula, in the 
lofty range of Pir Panjal. Its most remote 
source is the head of what is regarded by aopae 
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M its prinoipiU feeder, the Lidur, \vhich rises 
in the mountain-range bounding the valley on 
the north-east^ and in lat, 84° 8', long. 76“ 48' ; 
and, baring drained the small mountain-lahe 
called Shesha Nag, takes a south-westerly 
course of about fiftj miles, ta its confiuenoe 
with the Breng, flowing from the south-east. 
About ten miles to the north-west, this united 
stream forms a junction with a large feeder 
flowing from the south, and itself formed by 
the junction of the Sandren, the Veshau, the 
Hunpur, and some other streams of less im- 
portance, none having a length of course 
exceeding forty miles. Of these, the Veshau 
is the principal, and, according to Vigne, so 
fer exceeds in size the other upper fevers of 
the Jhehim, that its fountain-h^ should be 
regarded as properly the source of that great 
river. The Veshau flows by a subterraneous 
passage from Kosah Nag, a small but deep 
Jake, situate near the top of the Pir Panjal 
Mountain, and at an elevation of about 12,000 
feet above the level of the sea. Here, Vigne 
states, “its full strong torrent is suddenly 
seen gushing out from the foot of the last and 
lofty eminence that forms the dam on the 
western end of the lake, whose waters thus 
find an outlet, not over, but through, the 
rocky barrier with which it is surrounded.” 
This remarkable spot is in lat, 33° 86', long. 
74° 48'. The stream thus produced and rein- 
forced, subsequently receives numerous small 
feeders; passes through the City Lake, the 
Manasa L^e, and the Wulur or Great Lake, 
and sweeps though the country, confined by 
embankments, which prevent it from over- 
flowing the lower part of the valley. Pre- 
viously to entering the Wulur, it receives a 
considerable tributary named the Sinde, which 
rises in the lofty range bounding the vsdley on 
the north. The whole course of the Jbelum 
through the valley, before it finds an outlet 
through the Pass of Baramula into the lower 
ground of the Punjab, is about 130 miles, for 
seventy of which it is navigable. It is the 
opinion of Vigne, that the river made its way 
gradually through this pass, and thus drained 
the lake, which, according to tradition, for- 
merly occupied the site of the valley. At 
Baramula, where the stream is 420 feet broad, 
is a bridge of seven arches. At Mozafarabad, 
about 206 miles fram its source, it is joined 
by the Kishengimga, a stream of nearly equal 
volume, which rises in Little Tibet, receives a 
considerable tributary from the valley of Gurys, 
and subsequently makes its way through the 
mountains stretching from Cashmere to the 
vicinity of Attock. The united stream takes 
a course nearly due south, from Mozaferabad, 
and about 255 miles from its eourc^ leaves 
the mountains, and enters on the plain of the 
Punjab, near ^ town of Ohind, whence it is 
navigable to the Indns. It is here a very 
gveat Btresm, though considered by Bumes 
less than the Chenaub. Y^on Hllgel at the 
commencement of January, when the rivers 
of the Punjab are lowest, crossed it at the 


town of Jhdum, rixty-five miles lower down, 
on a bridge of twenty large boats, and esti- 
mated it to have a greater volume of water 
than the Indus at Attook. Moorcroft, at the 
same place, found it in the middle of October 
160 yards wide, and from twelve to sixteen 
feet deep, but 600 yards wide at a short distance 
both above and below that point, and flowing 
at the rate of about a mile au hour. At this 
place the direction of the Jbelum chan^ 
from soutberlp ‘to south-westerly. At JeW- 
poor, from which point Burnes descended by a 
boat to Find Badun Khan, the stream was 
muddy but rapid, with a current of three or 
four miles an hour. Elphinstone crossed the 
river at Jelalpoor, in J uly, when he found it 
one mile, one furlong, and thirty-five perches* 
wide, with a depth of from nine to fourteen 
feet, and a current running; four miles an hour. 
It abounds in fish, and is infested by great 
numbers of crocodiles. Below Jelalpoor, it 
takes a direction nearly southerly, and joins 
tbe Chenaub a little above the ferry of Tnmo, 
in lat. 31° 10', long. 72° 9', after a course of 
about 490 miles. The Jbelum was, at the 
confluence, when observed by Burnes at the 
end of June, about 600 yards wide. After- 
the union, the channel of tbe united waters 
was a mile broad and twelve feet deep. The 
Jbelum was unquestionably the Hydaspes of 
tbe Greeks. It is still known to the Hindoos 
of the vicinity by the name of £etusta, cor- 
rupted by the Greeks, according to their 
usage with respect to forei^ names. Tbe 
scene of the battle between Porus and Alex- 
ander is generally placed at Jelalpoor. 

JHELUM. — A town of the Punjab, on the 
right bank of the river of the same name. 
Jbelum is a town of considerable extent, with 
a population mostlv Mabomedan. It is, how- 
ever, rendered unhealthy by the inundation, 
which extends widely over tbe eastern bank of 
the river. Tbe principal crops in the vicinity 
are wheat, barley, and cotton. During the 
se^n when the river is lowest, there is a ford 
nearly a mile above tbe town. The passable 
part of the bed describes two sides of a triangle, 
the vertex of which" is down the river. By this 
ford the British army crossed in the middle of 
December, 1839, in its return from A%han- 
istan ; and though this is the low season, 
several were swept down the stream, and 
eleven persons, incunding an officer, drowned. 
Hough, who was present on the occasion, 
states, the ford extended over a line of about 
600 yards, and had more than three feet water, 
and a strong onirent near tbe south bank.” It 
is obvious that, for the greater part of tbe year, 
the ford must be totally impaseable. The 
elevation of Jhelnm above the sea is estimated 
at 1,620 feet. It is expected that steam oom- 
munioation between Kurraohee and this town 
will shortly be established by means of mvem- 
ment vess^ Lat. 82° 66', long. 73° 4/ . 

JHINJANUH, in the British district of 
Mofluffurnuggnr, bout. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
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linoea, m town on the route from KunuJ to 
Heernt, Aud 31 mHee S.E. of the formor. 
Lot 29“ 81', long. 77“ 17'. 

JHIBBEE, in the territ^ of Gwalior, or 
poeeeesions of SoindU’B bmilj, a town on the 
route from Galpee to Kotah, 187 miles S.W. 
of former, 134 E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water frum a jhil or small 
lake. Lat 25 “ 88', long. 77 “ 28'. 

JHOK, in Sinde, a Tillage on the route from 
Hydrabad to Meerpoor, and 85 miles S. of the 
former town. It is situate in the fertile Ala- 
vial tract insulated by the Indus and its great 
ofeets the Fulailee and Pinyaree. The adja- 
cent country is described by Pottinger as very 
fine, and capable of prodncing rich crops. 
Lat. 24“ 47', long. 68“ 25'. 

JHOONBE, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Province^ a 
village on the route, up the course of the river 
Suijoo, from Almorah to the Unta Bara Pass, 
40 miles N.E. of Almorah fort. It is situate 
OQ the right bank of the Surjoo, five miles 
below its source. Lat. 80“ 7', long. 80“ S'. 

JHOONJHNOO, in the Rajpoot state of 
Shekawuttee, a town on the route from Delhi 
to Bikaneer, 120 miles S.W. of former, 180 
£. of latter. It Is a handsome town, with 
trees and gardens, the appearance of which is 
the more agreeable, as they occur iu the midst 
of a dreary sandy desert. Here, during the 
existence of the Shekawuttee confederacy, 
each of its five chiefs had a stronghold ; but 
these were subsequently occupied by British 
garrisons. Lat. 28“ 6', long. 75“ 32'. 

JHOORH. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpoor, 18 miles N.N.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 103 miles S. from Beekaneer. Lat. 26“ 32', 
long. 73“ 13'. 

JHOOSEI^ or JHOUSEE. — ^The principal 
place of the pergunuah of the same name, a 
town on the left bank of the Ganges, close to 
the confluence of the Jumna. It is opposite 
the city of Allahabad, with which it communi- 
cates by a ferry across the Ganges. A more 
frequented communication between the left 
bank of the river and the British cantonments, 
which adjoin the city on the north, is at 
Baraganj, two miles higher up. The bed of 
the nver is there a mile in width, but in the 
dry season the stream occupies only a third of 
it, the remainder being us^ as a road. It is 
always heavy, either from sand or mad. This 
ferry has thirty boats, and troops and stores 
are passed free of charge. In some seasons the 
Ganges is impassable here by ferry, in conse- 
quence of shifting sands, and the passage roust 
then be made at Papamow, five miles higher 
up. These sands form a great obstruction to 
the navigation of the Ganges below Cawnpore. 
It flows " in a race” over a shifting obannel in 
the dry season, and has a very strong current 
(in some places seven miles an hour) during the 
rains. I)ifltaatN.W.ftt>mCaloutta,by water, 810 
miles ; by land, 603. Lat. 25“ 26', long. 81“ 68'. 


JHOOSHARA JHOLE. in Gnrhwal, a 
.viUa^ on the l«ft bank of the Bbageerettee, as 
the Ganges is called in the upper part of ha 
course. The river, here about Ihu^ yards 
wide, is traversed by a bridge ^ ropes, 

with afootway of rude wicker-work, Jhooshara 
is in lat. 80“ 43', long. 78" 29', 

JHOREGA. — A town in the British district 
of Oandnsh, presidency of Bombay, 12 miles 
N.K of Malligaum. Lat, 20“ 40', long. 74“ 40'. 

JHOWANU, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Alwur, under the political superintendence of 
the Governor-General's ag^t for Rajpootana, 
a village 40 miles S.W. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 10', 
long. 76“ 54'. 

JHOWLYE. — A town in the Riypoot state 
of Jeypoor, situate on the left bi^ of the 
Bangunga river, and 20 miles E. by N. from 
Jeypoor, Lat. 27“, long. 76“ 13'. 

JHUGERPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Rygurh, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 62 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor, and 
124 miles S.W. from Lobadagga. Lat, 22“ 10', 
long. 88“ 25'. 

JHXJGGEE. — A town of Sinde, in the 
British district of Hydrabad, presidency of 
Bombay, 68 miles S.E. of Tatta, Lat. 24“, 
long. 68“ 25'. • 

JHUJHUR, with DADEEE. — A native 

state within the Delhi agency, and subject to 
the jurisdiction of the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the 
British districts of Hurriana and Rohtuk ; on 
the east by Delhi, Goorgaon, and Alwur’; on 
the south by Goorgaon and the territory of the 
Alwur rajah ; and on the west Iw Sbe^wutty 
and the pergunnah of Loharoo. H lies between 
lat. 27“ 65'— 28“ 66', long. 76“ 66'— 76“ 68', and 
has an area of about 1,230 square miles. The 
general elevation of the country may be esti- 
mated at 820 to 840 feet above the level of the 
sea, as, in the rainy season, it is pervaded by 
numerous watercourses having a very slight 
declivity, and which, about thirty miJes to the 
eastward of the territory, discharge tbemselv^ 
into the Jumna, by a channel close to the north 
side of the city of Delhi, at an elevation of 
800 feet The south-western part is intersected 
by numerous low rocky ranges, like those of 
the adjacent territory of Patun. Thej^hire 
is traversed from north to south by the military 
route from Hansee to Nuaseerabad and Nee- 
much, and from west to east by the route lead- 
ing from the town of Dadree to that of Jhujhnr. 
The principal places are Jhujhnr, Narnot> 
Dojana, Dadree, and Kanound. liie annual 
revenue is estimated at 60,000/. The nawanl) 
maintains a military force of about 8,000 men, 
and is bound to famish 400 cavalry when 
demanded by the British government. The 
jaghire being well managed, is in a prosperous 
condition. If the population be estimated at 
ninety to tbe square mile, the average of the 
adjacent district of Hurriana, it will amount to 
110,700. 'Tins jagbire was assigned by Lord 
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Lake to Nljatmt AHy Khan, of the Bhimitch 
Ikmily, in coDSequence of hit lervioes against 
the Mahiattas, from whom it was taken ; and 
in 1806 the grant ww ooniirmed in perpetuity 
by the GoTemor-GeneraL Fyse Ally Khan, 
the present nawanb, grandson of the original 
grantee, sncoeeded in 1836. 

JHUJHT7B, the principal place of the 
jaghire of the same name, and the residence of 
the nawanb, lies on the route jn>m Hansee to 
Mnttra, by Goorgaon, and 60 miles S.E. of the 
former pl^. At the close of the last century, 
it was by the Mahrattas assigned, with some ' 
other places, to the adventurer George Thomas, 
in reward of his services, and was for some 
time the capital of his- short-lived state. Dis- 
tant W. from Delhi 86 miles. Lat. 28“ 36', 
long. 76“ 48'. 

JilOLIiAEE, or JELLAH, in the native 
state of Jeypore, in Bajpootana, a town on the 
route from Kusseerabad to Gw^ior, 82 miles 
E. of former, 360 W, of latter. It is of con- 
siderable size, is fortified, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant, Lat, 26° 6', long, 76° 10', 

JHUPUHAO,— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, lieut-gov, of Bengal, 47 miles 
N.N,E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 12', long. 
86“ 29'. 

JHURRIE. — ^A river rising in the British 
district of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, about 18 miles N, of the town of 
Pudrownan, and in about lat, 27“ 6', long. 
84° 8'. “ Its source is a channel about thirty 

yards wide, and sunk very deep. In February 
the stream might be twenty feet wide, knee- 
deep, and not rapid,” After a course of about 
six miles, it joins a branch of the Gunduk, and 
the united streams flow southerly for thirty 
miles, when, below and east of Pudrownan, 
they again separate. The Jhnrrie fcikes a 
southerly course for thirty-sir miles, when it 
crosses over into the British district Sarun, 
through which it flows in the same direction 
for about twenty miles. It then forms for ten 
miles the boundary between the two districts 
of Goruckpore and Sarun, after which, passing 
into the latter, and continuing to flow south- 
ward through it for twenty-eight miles, it falls 
into the Glabra on the left side, in lat. 26°, 
long, 84“ 11', having a total course of 130 miles. 
At Hosipoor, iu lat. 26° 24', long. 84° 12', it is 
crossed by the route from Dinapoor to Goruck- 
poor, and is there bo considerable that the 
passage must be made by a temporary bridge. 

JHUSDtTM. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the right 
bank of the Bhader river, aud 30 miles E.S.E, 
from Eajkote. Lat. 22“ 6', long. 71“ 15'. 

JIG AT.— See Dwabka. 

JIGNEE, in Bundelcund, a town near the 
right bank of the river Dessauo, is the prin- 
cipal place of the jaghire or feudal grant of the 
Bamb name, held from the East-lndia Ck>m- 

E any, under the political Buperintendence of the 
eat. -governor of the N.W. Provinces. The 


jaghire k estimated to oontahi twen^-eevon 
square mUee, with a population of 2,600. Its 
revenue is estimatea at 1,6002. per annum. 
The jaghiredar maintains nineteen horse and 
fifty-one foot. In 1840, the mal-administration 
of the jaghire having become intolerable, 
managers responsible to the British authorities 
were appointed. Jignee is 88 miles S.W. of 
Calpee. Lat. 26“ 46 , long. 79“ 28'. 

JILLBERAH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kumal to Patiala, and 45 miles 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate in a 
level country, which, though fertile, is imper- 
fectly cultivated and overran with jangle. 
The road lies westward of the trunk line from 
Calcutta, and notwithstanding the even surface^ 
of the country, is bad, and soircely practicable 
for guns or carriages. Distant N.W, from 
Calcutta 1,010 mileB. Lat. 80“ 12', long. 
76“ 40'. 

JILLING SIRRING.— A town in the 
British district of Cbota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, 71 miles E. by S. of Lohadugga, 
Lat. 23° IV, long. 86“ 61'. 

JIMPOOR, in Sinde, a village near the 
route from Kurrachee to Hyderabad, and 82 
miles S.W. of the latter place. It is situate in 
the Doab, or tract between the Irak and Rodh 
rivers, and five miles N.W. of the Dxmd, or 
small lake of Kunjur, into which they dis- 
charge themselves. Lat. 24“ 67', long. 68“ 4'. 

JIMKU RIVER. — The name of a consider^ 
able feeder of the Raptee river, rising in lat. 
28° 46', long. 82° 10, and, flowing through 
Nepaul in a southerly direction for eighty 
miles, falls into the Raptee, in lat. 28° 2', long. 
81° 54'. 

JINDALA, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated twenty-two 
miles from the right bank of the Ravee, and 
26 miles N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat, 
31° 49', long. 73“ 46'. 

JINGEBGATCHEA.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Jesfiore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
64 miles N.E. of Calcutta. I^t. 23° 4', long. 
89“ 6'. 

JINJEERA, on the coast of Bombay, a 
district and harbour, sometimes called the Har- 
bour of Rajapoor, from the town of that name 
situate on flie northern point of land forming 
the entrance of the harbour. “ This is an ex- 
cellent harbour, without any bar, having from 
four to five fathoms in the entrance, and the 
same depths inside, at low water, where there 
is shelter from all winds.” Off the mainland is 
the fortified island of Jinjeera, formerly re- 
garded as a place of high importance. During 
the existence of the Mussulman monarchy of 
Beejapoor, it was the principal dep6t of the 
maritime force of the Seedee or African admiral 
of that state, who held his dignity on condition 
of maintaining a fleet for the protection of 
commerce, and conveying pilgrims to the Bed 
Sea. After the rise of the power of the Mah- 
rattas, it was attacked repeatedly, but in vain, 
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by Sevajee. On one goomIod, Vbe garrison 
revolted, and placed the fort in the hands of 
Aumngcebe. Rajapoor, on the mainland, had 
prwiowy been taken by the Mahrattas^ In 
1682; Saznbajee, son of Sevajee, besieged the 
island, whioh he attempted to connect by 
means of a mole with the mainland ; but the 
project failed, and in other attempt^ modes 
of attack, the assailants were repulsed with 
great loss. On the decline of the realm of 
Delhi, the Seedee or chief of Jinjeera assumed 
indefwndence, which he and bis snogessors 
maintained more or less effectually, and the 
petty power still exists, under the protection 
of the East-India Company. The Jinjeera 
principality lies between lat. 16° and 32^, 
and its revenues are computed at 17,5001. 
The title Seedee or Hubshee is one given in 
India to Abyssinians, and hence the territory 
is designated that of the “Hubedea.” 

JINJINEALLA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
native state of Jessulmeer, 48 miles S. by W, 
from Jessulmeer, and 148 miles W. fipom 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 26° 16*, long. 70° 48'. 

JINKITDDDA. — A town in the Cuttack 
mehal of Mohurbonge, 84 miles N.E. by N. 
from Cuttack, and 30 miles W. from £alak>re. 
Lat. 21° 82', long. 86° 88'. 

JINSI, in the territory of Gwalior, a village 
on the route from Gwalior to Bangor, six miles 
S.E. of the Residency. Here, before the re- 
duction of the military force of Gwalior, was 
located the Mahratta artillery, well known 
for the number and excellenoe of their guns 
and the skill with which they were served. 
Lat. 26° 11', long, 78° 10'. 

JINTEA. — A town in the British district 
of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 17 miles 
N. by E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 26° 48', long. 
88° 42'. 

JINTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nisam, situate 135 miles E. by 
N. from Ahmednuggur, and 121 miles S.W. 
by S. from EHichpoor. Lat. 19° 89', long. 
76° 43'. 

JIRAMEYEE, in .the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and seven miles 
W. of the latter, Lat. 27° 14', long. 79° 1'. 

JITHAEEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 82 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 87 miles W. from Jubbulpoor. 
Lat. 28° 14', long. 78° 40'. 

JO A, in the Punjab, a large and flourishing 
town in the Salt range, about 60 miles E. of 
the Indus, Here are said to be satisfactory 
indications of the existence of good coaL Lat, 
82° 60', long. 72° 30'. 

JOAGDB. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 81 inilee W. from 
Hyderabad, and 111 miles E.N.E. from Bee- 
japoor. Lat. 17° 23', long, 77° 20'. 

JOAR) or JUWAJRj in the British district 


of Anyguib, liant.-goT. of the N.W. Provinoei, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
AUygurh to that of Muttra, and 24 miles 
S. W . of the former. It has a baxar. Joar was 
plnndered in 1806, by the Patan freebooter 
Ameer Khan, daring bis inroad into the Doab. 
Lat. 27' 86', long. 77° eff. 

JOBNEER^ in the Rqpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town on the route from Delhi to Nae< 
seerabad, 177 miles S.W. of former, 66 N.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar, and supplies and 
water are sbondant, Lat. 26° 66', long. 
76° 28'. 

JOBUT.— A town of Malwa, situate under 
the Vindhya Mountains, 23 miles S. from 
Jabboah. Lat. 22° 26', long. 74° 40'. The 
petty Bheel state of which this town is the 
principal place yields a revenue of about 
10,000 rupees, or l,000f., per annum. TTpon 
the demise of its chief, a few years since, with- 
out direct heirs, it was proposed that the state 
should lapse to the paramount power. Subse- 
quently, however, a new grant was issued by 
the British government, recognising a native 
successor to the vacant throne. 

JODHPOOR. — See Joudpobb. 

JODKA, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bbutneer, 
and 67 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, being ill supplied in every respect, not 
excepting even water, Lat. 29° SO", long. 
75° 12'. 

JOGHBEGURH, or JOOGA, in the terri- 
tory of Gwalior, or posse^ons of Scindia’s 
family, a fort on a small island in tiie river 
Nerbuddo- Here is a rapid, precluding navi- 
gation during the season of low water, but 
allowing the passage of boats during the 
periodical rains, liat. 22° 20', long. 76° 46'. 

JOGIGOPA, — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Goalpara, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, six miles N.W. of Goalpara. IaI. 
26° 13', long. 90° 36'. 

JOGI RID AN, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 33 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 110 miles N.W. 
of the town of Mooltan. I^t. 31° 19', long. 
70° 14'. 

JOGLIO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, 72 miles E. from Beekaneer, and 
100 miles N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 27° 64', 
long. 74° 32'. 

JOHANABAD, in the native state of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s funily, a 
town situate on the left bank of the Tapt^ 
and 79 miles W. from EUicbpoor. Lat. 
21° 16', long. 76° 22'. 

JOHILA, a river a tributary of the Sone, 
rises, according to native accounts, from a 
swampy, jungly tract near the fomous shrine of 
Ummurkuutuk, and about lat 22° 45', long. 
81° 60'. According to report, the Nerbudd% 
Bone, and Johila rise near each other ; the Nnr- 
453. 
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budda from the kond or po<d of Ummurkimtuk, 
tiie Sone three or four milee frirtiier eut, and 
the Johila about the same distanoe north. 
The Hindoo etory nms, that the titular deity 
of the Sone, a male divinity, beoune enamoured 
of the Nerbndda^ a female, whose handmaiden 
Johila attempting to personate her mistress in 
an interview the lover, was so severely 
ohastiaed by the enraged Naiad, that she 
melted into tears, whence ever since the stream 
Johila haacontinned to flow. It holds a course 
north*weat for ninety miles, to the northern 
frontier of the district, towards the territory 
of Rewa, in lat. 23° 20', long. 31° 4', and a 
few milee fhrther toms nortn-eaet, and hsUs 
into the Sone on the left side, in lat. 23° 39', 
long. 81“ W. 

JOMBEB. — A town in the hill zeminda^ 
of Jeypoor, territory of Madras, 24 miles 
E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 86 miles N.W. by 
N. from VizianagnuD. Lat. 19° 9', long. 
82° 47'. 

JONdAR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 70 miles N. from Goalpara, and 
91 miles N.W. from Gkiwhatty. Lat. 27° 8', 
long. 90“ 60'. 

JONKUB, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia, a town of Malwa, on the 
route from Groonah to Mow, 129 miles S.W. 
of former, 66 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and water is plentiful. It is the principal 
place of a small pergunnah of the Oojein 
district. Population about 3,000. Lat. 23° 14', 
long, 76° IS', 

JOOALAPOOE, in the British district of 
Sabarunpoor, lieut, -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town with a population of 12,162, 
and the chief place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, situate in lat. 29° 66 , long. 78° 10'. 

JOOBUL. — A protected hill state in the 
southern or lower Himalayas. Inclumve of 
Ootrach or Turoch, with which it has been 
inoorporated, this state is botmded on tbe 
north by Poondur, a detached district of Keon- 
thul, and Bussahir ; on the east by Bussahir 
and Gurwhal, the Pabnr separating it from 
the former, and the Tonse from the latter ; on 
the sonth by Sirmour; and on the west by 
Sirmour and Bnlsnn. It lies between lat. 
30° 48'~S1° 6', long. 77“ 82'— 77° 64' : it is 
stated to have an area of 830 square miles. 
Its northern part lies in the extensive valley 
of the Pabnr, along tbe right bank of that 
river ; its southern is comprised within the 
A'tdley of the Shalwee, a tributary of the Tonse. 
The valley of tbe Pabur is descried by Jaoque- 
mont as one of the most delightful tracts he 
had ever seen, espeoially that subdivision in 
which Deohra, the residence of tbe rana, is 
situate. The elevation of Joobul in genenU is 
very considerable. That of the great peak of I 
Chur, at the south-wesiem frontier, is 12,149 
feet ; that of Urrukta, in the north, above 
10,000, The elevation of the bed of the Pabur 
at Raingarb, on the north-eastern frontier, is 
4,932 feet. 


The people of Joobnl are said to be distin- 
gui^ed by beauty of nerson, and some of the 
nativea are nearly as »ir as Europeans. Tbe 
dress of the men consists of a pair of loose 
trousers, of thick striped woollen stuff ; a sort 
of capote of similar stuff, reaching to the knees, 
,aad girt tight round the waUt, but having 
many folds m>m the hip downwa^ ; a cotton 
BQar4 a shaggy flat woollen cap, and shoes of 
a sort of oloee network or of woollen 

thread, with a leather sole. Women’ appwr 
in public without reserve, but are treated with 
Uttie kindness or delicacy by their male rela- 
tives, who make no scruple in selling them. 
Mundy relates, that at I^ohra *'an instance 
of this was afforded to Lord Combermere’s 
party, a very pretty girl being brought to the^ 
camp, and offered for sale, at the moderate 
price of 160 rupees ; more than which sum,” 
adds the writer, *‘I have seen given for a 
Scotch terrier at Calcutta.” The religiou of 
the people is Brahminism ; the language a 
dialect of the Hindee. l^e popubUion is 
believed to amount to about 16,000, The 
revenue is estimated at 14,186 rupees, or 
1,418^. The military force consists of 300 
infantry. Tbe rana, or ruler, a descendant of 
a Rajpoot family, was restor^ to j^wer by 
the British on the expalsion of the Goorkhae, 
in 1815. By the same authority, he was 
excluded in 1688, and an annual pecuniaiy 
provision assigned to him, which he, however, 
pertinaciously refused to accept. On his death 
m 1840, tbe raj was restor^ to his son, an 
infant. During his minority the territoiy 
continued under British management, but 
upon attaining mature age in 1854, the young 
chief was placed in possession of his estate. 
The only places of importance in Joobul are the 
fort of Gbepal and Deohra, the residence of 
tbe rana. 

JOOGA.— See Joohbbourh. 

JOOGTJL. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghiredaree of Sherbal, 68 miles N. by 
E, from Belgaum, and 84 miles SlE. by S. from 
Sattaia. L^t. 16“ 89', long. 74° 46'. 

JOOLKAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
68 miles W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 12', 
long. 87“ 89'. 

JOONAGHUR, in the peninsijla of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town in the dis- 
trict of Sorath, surrounded by a rampart about 
five miles in circumference, with numerous 
massive square towers and creneUsted parapet, 
and is situate advantageously on a ridge of 
sandstone. Within the rampart, and in the 
north-east of the area inclosed by it, is the 
citadel, the groand-plan of which is an irre- 
gular trapezium of very great size. The huge 
rampart of hewn stone is on the outside, 
strengthened by a deep and wide ditch, hewn 
in the solid rock. Tbe town is ill built, with 
narrow filthy streets ; and not more than half 
of the space inclosed within the walls is occu- 
pied. There is no appearance of oommeroe. 
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or of the proeperity ro*ttltm|r therefrom. The ] 
palace of the oawanb is an msignifioant build- 
ings sitnate in one of the bacar& The popu- 
lation of the town is Tarionely eetimM^ at 
fi,000s 20,000, and 80,000. The chief, a Mus- 
sniman, e^led the Nawaub of Joonaghnr, holds 
territory comprising 506 villages, and is joint 
proprietor of thirty-nine more ; the whole esti- 
mated to contain a population of about 284,800. 
He pays annually a tribute of 3,0652. to the 
East-India Company, and 8,7002. to the Gui- 
oowar. Distance Ahmedabad, S.W., 

170 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 180 j Surat, W., 
150; Bombay, N.W., 285. Lat, 21" 81', 
long. 70° 81'. 

JOONA NUGGUR. — A name sometimes 
given to the town of Sirgoojah, which see. 

JOONEER— A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E. by N. of Bombay. Considerable improve- 
ments were effected in the streets aiid ap- 
proaches of this place, by means of a grant of 
money sanctioned by the government for the 
purpose in 1841 . Lat. 19* 14', long. 73° 66'. 

JOONGAB, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the native state of Nowa- 
gudda, 148 miles S.W. from Snmbulpoor, and 
77 miles N. from Jeypoor. Lat. 20^ 9', long. 
82° 20'. 

JOONJOOWARRA. — A town in Gazerat, 
or the dominions of the Gnicowar, situate on 
tlie Runn of Cutch, and 78 miles S.W. by S. 
from Deesa. Lat. 23° 20', long. 71“ 82'. 

JOONNAGDDDA, on the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal, a town in the native state of 
Calahandy, 126 miles N. by W. from Viziana- 
grum, and 144 miles W. byN. from Ganjam. 
Lat. 19° 61', long. 83°. 

JOONUNGHEB. — A town in the native 
state of Cutch, situate 16 miles S. from the 
Great Western Runn of Cutch, and 69 miles 
W.N.W. fromBhooj. Lat. 23° 33', long, 68° 51'. 

JOORA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Fnttebgurh, and 88 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 80', long. 79° 7'. 

JOORIA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Gnzerat, a seaport on the south- 
eastern coast of the Gulf of Cutch. Opposite 
are several sandbanks, and the water off this 
part of the coast is too shoaly for ships of any 
considerable burthen. There is a tradition, 
most probably little trustworthy, that, not 
much more than 200 years ago, a footpath at 
low water completely crossed the gulf from 
this place to the opposite coast of Cutob. 
Though not admitting large vessels, this place 
has a considerable trade. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, W., 146 miles ; Baroda, W., 
180 ; Surat, N.W., 190 ; Bombay, N.W., 800. 
Lat, 22“ 4ff, long. 70“ 22'. 

JOOTA, In the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a village on the route from Nusseerabad to 


Deesa, and 60 miles S.W. of the former. It 
has a bazar, 
water frmn a 
74° S', 

J OOTAH, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
village on the route from Allahabad to the 
town of Fnttehpoor, and 86 miles S.E. of 
latter. Lat. 25^ 46', long. 81° 20'. 

JORAEfi, in the Rajpoot state of Jond- 
pore, a villa^ on the route from Balmer to 
the town of Joudpore, and 12 miles N.£. of 
the former. It oontains sii^ bouses. Lat 
26° 64', long. 71° 89'. 

JOREHA UT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, province of Assam, 81 miles 
S.W. by W. of ^bpoor. Lat 26“ 47', long. 
94° 12'. 

JOSHIMATH, in Kumaon, a town a mile 
below the confluence of the Bishenganga and 
Doulee or Leti, which united, form the Aluk- 
nuuda. The town is situate on the left bank 
of the Aluknnnda, in a hollow recess, and on 
a declivity, being sheltered on every side by a 
circular ridge, and especially to the north, 
where a high mountain intercepts the cold 
blasts rushing from the Himalaya, rising in 
that direction. The entrance to the town is 
up a bank cut into steps faced with slate or 
stone, with both which materials the streets 
also are paved, but very irregularly. The 
houses are neatly built of grey stone, and 
roofed with shingles. Amongst them is the 
residence of the rawal or high-priest of Bhad- 
rinath, who .lives here for the six months 
during which the approaches to the elevated 
temple that he serves axe buried under snow. 
The building containing the idol Nara Singha 
is more like a private residence than a Hindoo 
temple. It is built with gable-ends, and 
covered in with a sloping roof of plates of 
copper. Pilgrims baiting here, put np in a 
large square, having a stone cistern, supplied 
by two brazen spouts, which yield a never- 
iiuling flow of water, derived from a stream 
descending from the Himalaya. A collection 
of temples, bearing marks of great antiquity, 
extend along one side of the square, beiug 
ranged along a terrace about ten feet high. In 
tbeoentreof the area isatemple sacred toVishnu, 
surrounded by a wall thirty feet B(]|aare. Several 
of those temples are much dilapidated, having 
been partially overthrown by earthquakes. 
The temples of Vishnu, Ganesa, Surya or the 
Sun, and the Naudevi, have suffered least. 
The statue of Vishnu is of black stone, in a 
very superior style of workmanship. It is 
about seven feet high, and is supported by 
four female figures, standing on a flat pedestal 
The image of Ganesa is two feet high, well 
carved, and polished. In the town is a line of 
water-mills, placed one below the other, at 
intervals of fifteen or twenlj yards, and turned 
by one stream, which, flowing from the moon- 
tain above, is supplied to them in succession by 
a oommnnioation tlirough troughs of hollowed 
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tmnlEa of fim. Joshimath is ratnate on the 
route froni Hindooetan to Ohioeee Tartary, 
through the Niti Paas, and also on that by the 
Mana Pass. The town contains 119 housee, 
of which twenty-one belong to Brahmins, 
fourteen to mei^ants, sixty-eight to colti- 
vatOTS, and the reet to other climes. Eleva- 
tion aboVe the sea 6,185 feet. Lat. 80° 88', 
long. 79“ 87'. 

JOTEPOOB, on the south-west frontiw of 
Bengal, a town in the Cuttack mehal of Keun- 
jnr, sjtute on the left bank of the Bvetumee 
river, and 95 miles N, from Cuttaok. Lat. 
21° 49', long. 85° 43'. 

JOUDPOOE. — A town of Bundlecund, in 
the native state of Punnah, 50 miles 8.S.W. 
from Punnah, and 64 miles N. from Jubbul- 
poor. Lat. 24° 6', long. 79° 68'. 

JOUDPORB, or MARWAB, the most ex- 
tensive of the Rajpoot states, is bounded on 
the north-west by Jessulmere ; on the north 
ly Bikaneer and Shekhawuttee ; on the east 
by Jeypore, Kishengurb, Ajmeer, and Mewar ; 
on the south by Oodeypoor and Berohee, and 
the Guicowar’s dominions ; and on the west by 
the Rudd of Cutch and Sinde. It is 380 miles 
in length from south-west to north-east, and 
160 in breadth in the direction of the opposite 
angles. It lies between lat. 24° 8G' — 27° 40', 
long. 70° 4' — 76° 23', and has an area of 
35,672 square miles. The most marked feature 
in the physical aspect of the country is the 
river Lonee, which, rising on the eastern 
frontier near Pokur, takes a south-westerly 
course, nearly bisecting the territoiy, and 
forming the boundary between the fertile and 
sterile tracts ; the former lying along the south- 
eastern or left bank, the latter along the north- 
western. The western part, bordering on the 
great desert of Bcinde, is, throughout, a mere 
desolate waste. Enstward of this are nume- 
rons long ranges of rooky hills, dividing the 
Great from the Little Desert, which occupies 
the right bank of the Lonee, and runs up 
north-eastward between the city of Joudpore 
»nd Pokhum. The Little Deeert appears to 
be covered with sandhills nearly throughout, 
though low rocks show themselves on eaoh 
fiank towards Joudpore and Mundor on the 
east, and Pokhum and Pbulodi on the west. 
On the eastern frontier, the country swells 
upwards to the Aravulli range, which rises 
boldly to the height of between 3,000 imd 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea. *1116 whole of 
the south p^ of Joudpore, about Saohor, 
Jalor, and Biwana, exhibits a succession of 
rocky hills; the eastern parts, about Pali 
Nimaj and Merta, are less stony, and there is 
much arable ground between Balotra and the 
capital, as w^l as on the uortb-east frontier. 
On the sonthem frontier are occasional appear- 
ances of rocks, generally regarded as volume 
by geologists. Stewart states porphyry to be 
the prevailing, if not the only rock m that 
region; “winch near the town of Nuggur- 
Parkur rises in a range of lofty hiUs to the 


height of 1,000 foet, assuming. In its rugged 
featnrei^ a regularity equally singular as 
picturesque.” 

The climate is very hot in summer, but cold, 
healthy, and bracing in winter, when severe 
frosts sometimes occur. Throughout the western 
part, the generally sandy nature of the country 
renders the air dry and healthy at all times, 
so that it is a common native proverb, that 
neither mnd, musquHoes, nor malaria are to be 
found in those regions. The case is different 
towards the south-east, where the Lonee occa- 
sionally rolls along with a great body of water, 
and the country Is cut up by numerous tor- 
rents, which eventually discharge themselves 
into that river. There is consequently much 
swamp in that region during the rains, and 
Joudpore, the capital, itself is then considered 
unhealthy. Salt abounds in this territoiy, laiga 

S uantities being extracted from the waters of 
le Bunbhur Lake, about. twelve miles long 
and five broad, situate onthenorth-east frontier. 
Salt is also extracted at Deedwana, 110 miles 
north-east of Joudpore ; at Puohbhudra, sixty 
miles south-west of that place; and at Phu- 
lowdee, seventy miles north-west of it. Boileau 
considers that the numerous rocky hills in the 
east and south of this country contain various 
metals, as the range which passes into Ajmeer 
from the northward contains lead, iron, copper, 
and silver ; bat these promising deposits do 
not appear to have been worked in Joudpore. 
There are very fine quarries of white marble at 
Mukmna, 120 miles north-east of the town of 
Joudpore, which is itself built on a hill of a 
bard red freestone, of excellent quality as a 
building material. The calcareous conglomerate 
called kankar is abundant in many districts, 
and burned to make lime for mortar ; tin and 
lead are found at Sojut, alum about Pali, and 
iron is obtained from the districts adjoining 
Guzerat. Cotton is cultivated to & considerable 
extent, but is a precarious crop, being some- 
times totally destroyed by frost, as happened 
during Tod’s visit, when every pod was nipped, 
the cold being so severe as partially to freeze 
the water in his bogs, The districts along the 
base of the Aravulh being watered by the nu- 
merous small streams which flow down from 
that range, produce every kind of grain except 
bajra, which thrives best in a sanoy soil. On 
an average for the whole country, the majority 
of the inhabitants are support^ on bajra or 
moth. The emperor Shir Shah meeting with 
some reverses during his invasion of the 
country in the year 1544, declared that he had 
nearly lost the empire of India for a handful of 
millet, alluding to the poverty and low produce 
of Joudpore. 

The zoology is neither rich nor varied. The 
banks gf the Lonee are in places infested by 
lions and leopards, and tigers have been dis- 
covered in some dense and secluded jungles ; 
there are, towards Cutch, wolves, hymnas, 
jackals, and three kinds of foxes : nylgaus, 
antelopes, and wild asses roam about the 
southern frontier towards Sinde. According 
456 
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io the account ^on by Maomurdo, who shot 
Beveral, the wild am “ is an iuhabltant of the 
salt wastes, so ooramon in the desert, but 
frequents the cultivated country in the cold 
Benson, and does couBiJemble damage to the 
crops. The wild ass is thirteen hands high ; 
has a back, neck, and body of a light-brown 
colour, with a belly approximating to white. 
He has the dark stripe down the back in 
common with all dun animals. His ears are 
long, like those of the domestic ass ; but his 
limbs are strong and well formed. His voice 
is a bray, but is so fine as to resemble that of 
a frightened deer. The animal is gregarious, 
being generally seen in herds, from ten to 
fifty ; he is, however, occasionally found singly 
and in pairs,” His food consists of the saline 
grasses and shrubs of the desert, and he is 
never seen in bad condition : he prefers brack- 
ish water to fresh. The flesh of this animal is 
said to afford tolerable food. Snakes are so 
common, that in some places the people are 
obliged to protect themselves against them by 
means of thick leggings or gaiters. Camels 
and horses are bred in great numbers, and fetch 
good prices. The kiiie of Nagor are highly 
celebrated ; a pair broken in for draught are 
worth from sixty to ninety rupees. Great 
numbers of sheep graze in the wilder tracts of 
the country, and their fleeces are in large 
quantities converted into coarse cloths and 
blankets. Coarse cottons are also manufactured 
for home consumption. Matchlocks, swords, 
and other warlike instruments, are fabricated 
at Joudpore, at Nagor, and at Pali ; at which 
hitter places are made tinned boxes of iron, 
re.sembling those of Europe. Joudpore is 
famous for ivory-turning, as well as for orna- 
mental manufactures in leather and glass ; and 
all ordinary works in iron and brass are pro- 
duced at Nagor. Iron platters, especially, are 
made in great numbers. 

The Jats, a very ancient race, scattered over 
the great tract extending on the east of the 
Indus, from the Himalaya to the ocean, were 
probably the aboriginal population of this 
country, and still constitute five-eighths of the 
number of its inhabitants ; two-eighths more 
being Rajpoots of the Rah tor tribe, and the 
remainder Brahmins or Jains. The Charuns, 
a tribe of Rajpoots, have among their country- 
men unbounded influence, discharging the sacer- 
dotal office, as well as the duties of chroniclers. 
There is a general impression, that certain and 
sweeping ruin results from shedding their blood 
or t^t of their families, or in being instru- 
mental to its being shed. Hence their influ- 
ence ; and they lose no opportunity of warning 
their children not to scruple sacrificing their 
lives, should the measure be necessary for 
maintaining the claims of their order. Trust- 
ing to such influence, one of this class generally 
bei^mes the safeguard of travellers dreading 
the - attacks of l^jpout freebooters. Should 
rohliers approach, he warns them off by holding 
a dagger in his hand, and if they disregard him, 
he wounds himself and throws his blood to- 
3 H 


wards them, denouncing woe and ruin in the 
most terrific language which he can command. 
If this have not the desired effect, the opera- 
tion of wounding himself is repeated wiUi 
increased severity. In extreme cases, one of 
the Charun’s relatives, often either an aged or an 
infant female, is put to death, and sometimes 
the principal actor himself commits suicide, in 
which he is imitated by his wives and children. 
Something of similar character to the Charuns, 
but inferior in pretension and influence, are 
the Bhats, or bards of the community, whose 
power is exercised by means of satirical songs, 
pictures, and effigies. The population, esti- 
mated at the rate of fifty to the square mile, 
which is believed to be tolerably correct, would 
amount to 1,783,600. All classes in Joudpore 
are inordinately addicted to opium. They are 
fit for nothing until they take it, and after its 
effects have paeaed, are little better than idiots, 
until the dose be repeated. Indulgence in this 
baneful habit is more necesaaiy to the Rajpoot 
than his food, and to eat opium together is the 
most inviolable pledge. The burning of women 
on the funeral-pile of their deceased husbands 
was fonherly frightfully prevalent. In 1728, 
six queens, and fifty-eight women of inferior 
jwsition, were burned with the dead body of 
Maharaja Ajit Sinh. Even at a very recent 
period, the atrocious practice had not become 
extinct, as, in 1844, the efforts of the British 
government to prevent the sacrifice in this way 
of six lives, bn occasion of a deceased rajah s 
funeral, were unavailing. Happily, however, 
by the perseverance and well-timed suggestions 
of the British resident, the maharaja has at 
length been prevailed upon to prohibit the 
l)arbarou8 rite, and the necessary proclamation 
Las been issued. The language spoken in 
Joudpore is a peculiar patois, called Marwari, 
considered to have an affinity to Hindee. Some 
attention appears to be paid to education, there 
being, it is said, in the town of Joudpore, 
above 100 schools for the children of the hum- 
bler orders. 

The ruler of Joudpore is styled Maharaja. 
The constitution, if the name can well be given 
to such an irregular political machine, is feudal, 
and the authority of the maharaja is checked 
by the counteracting power of a number of 
refractory thakoors or chiefs, by whom the 
greater part of the country is held, on condi- 
tion of military service, the feudatory being 
bound to furnish troops in proportion to bis 
estate ; but as some oi the estates have been 
exempted from this burden, and the value of 
others falls greatly below the sums at which 
they have been estimated, the number of trooM 
has diminished ; and it is believed tbat the 
maharaja cannot rely upon mustering more 
than 2,000 men from this source, instead of 
upwards of 4,000, which the estimates would 
i seem to warrant. The present military estab- 
lishment consists, first, of the Joudpore legion, 
in lieu of the Joudpore contingent, amounting 
to 254 cavalry, 789 infantry, thirty-one artil- 
lery and Bbeel companies, 222 strong, in all 
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1 ,^ 6 ; and, secondly, of abont 6,850 infantry 
and 2,680 cavalry, at the diipoaal of the Joud- 
pore state ; in addition to w^t the feudatories 
maintain. The Resent amount of revenue is 
176,262^. Salt is a fiartile souroe of income. 
According to Tod’s account, “ this productive 
branch of industry still employs thousands of 
hands, and hundreds of thouBands of oxen, and 
is almost entirely in the hands of that singular 
race of beings called Brinjairies, some of 
whose tandas or caravans amonnt to 40,000 
head of oxen. The salt is exported to every 
region of Hindostan, from the Indus to the 
Ganges, and is universally known and sold 
under the title of Sambhur Itoon, or salt of 
Sambhur ; notwithstanding the quality of the 
different lakes varies, that of Paebb^ra, be- 
yond the Loni, being the most esteemed. It 
18 produced by natural evaporation, expedited 
by dividing the surface into pans, by means of 
mats of the sirkunda grass, which lessens the 
superficial i^tation. It is then gathered and 
heaped up into immense masses, on whose 
summit they bum a variety of alkaline plants, 
by which it becomes impervious to the weather.” 
By the author just quoted, the other sources of 
revenue are stated to be buttae, or corn-rent ; 
angab, or poll-tax ; gasmali, or tax on cattle ; 
kewarij or tax on doors ; sayer, or commercial 
imposts. The state pays to the British govern- 
ment an annual tribute of 108,000 rupees, and 
a contribution towards the expense of the 
Joudpore legion, amounting to 116,000 rupees. 
The former payment was originally made to 
Scundia, on whose account it is still collected 
by the British government, and applied by that 
government to the maintenance of Scindia’s 
contingent. Tlie Rajpoot dynasty of Joudpore is 
supposed to have b^n established about the 
year 1212, by Seoji or Sivaji, son of the lost 
Hindoo king of Kannouj, who perished in 
Ildi, on the conquest of bis capital by Shabab- 
ud-din, or Mohammed of Ghor, the subverter 
of the Ghaznevide empire in India. In 1459, 
Jodha, the maharaja of Marwar, removed the 
seat of government from Mundor to Joudpore, 
a fort and residence which he had built a few 
miles to the south. About 1669, Akber made 
himself master of the greater part of the state 
of Jondpore, which he conferred on Udi Sinh, 
the eon of the late mnharaja, whom he had 
expelled. The power of Udi Sinh was subse- 
quently strengtnened by the marriage of his 
sister to Akber. About the year 1680, Aurung- ; 
zebe, in one of his ineffectual attempts to 
enforce the observances of Mahomedanism, ' 
attacked and pillaged Joudpore, and most of 
the other towns in Manvar ; defaced and dese- 
crated the Hindoo temples, many of which 
were totally demolished ; erected mosques on : 
their sites, and compulsorily inflicted the out- 1 
ward mark of Islam on such Rajpoots as fell : 
into his power. The yoke of the emperor of 
Delhi was, however, soon thrown ofi ; but, for 
upwards of a century, the country was dis- 
tracted by anarchy and a series of petty wars, 
till the conclusion of a treaty, ratified in 


beginning of 1818, between the mahanya of 
Joudpore and the British government. For 
several years subsequently to the oonclosioD of 
the treaty, there was little oommunication be- 
tween the British government and Joudpore ; 
but a series of disturbances commenced in 1824, 
which called for interposition, and the unsatis- 
factory nature of the arrangement then made, 
having led to their revival in 1828, when a 
pretender to the throne received the support of 
a lai^ body of chie&, eventually led to further 
interference, to the extent of a requisition from 
the British government to the pretender for the 
withdrawal of his claims. In 1829, Appa 
Sahib, the perfidious ex-rajah of Nagpore, 
having been expelled from Bikaneer, sought 
refuge m Joudpore, the rulqr of which country 
was required by the British government to 
^ve him up, or at least to cause his departure 
in a given direction. Great reluctance was 
manifested towards complying with this de- 
mand, and it was withdrawn, on condition that 
the rajah of Joudpore should be responsible for 
the safe custody and peaceable conduct of 
Appa Sahib, so long as he should remain in 
the countiy. This act of considerate regard to 
the alleged feelings of Rajpoot hospitality was, 
as usual, very indifferently requited- The chief 
of Joudpore suffered his tribute to fall into 
arrear ; supplied the stipulated militaTy assist- 
ance reluctantly and tardily, protected plun- 
derers, and was believed to have entered into 
political correspondence having objects hostile 
to British interests and influence in India. 
These acts of misconduct were submitted to 
with great forbearance for a long period, during 
which the misgovemment and distraction of 
the country were extreme ; and at length, from 
all these causes, it was deemed necessary to 
instruct Colonel Sutherland to proceed to Joud- 
pore and demand reparation. His mission 
proving ineffectual, a body of troops was moved 
to enforce that which nogotiation bad failed to 
achieve. Their approach alarmed the rajah, 
who forthwith displayed tokens of submission. 
The immediate consequences were, the estab- 
lishment of a council of regency, with a British 
agent at its bead, to carry on the government 
in conjunction with the rajah, and the recep- 
tion of a British garrison within his fortress, 
A variety of useful reforms followed. The 
rajah died a few ^ears after the commencement 
of the system which led to these benefioial steps, 
but they were pursued under his successor 
Tukht Singh, of Admednnuggur, who was 
elected to the vacant throne by the thakoors. 
Under the administration of this prince, various 
reforms have been effected ; among the chief 
of which must be reckoned, as already noticed, 
the abolition of suttee. 

JOUDPORE, the capital of the Rajpoot 
state of the same name, is situate at the north- 
eastern edge of a cultivated but woody plain, 
which, farther south, passes into the low tract 
fertilized by the river Loni and its feeders. Its 
site is striking, being at the southern extremity 
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of ftiidge or roOk twent^-flro milM ia laxij^ 
between two and three in breadth, and ruing 
between 800 and 400 feet above the average 
level of the plain. The city, inclosed by a 
rampart five miles in circuit, is built on an 
irregular surface, sloping upwards towards the 
base of the rock surmounted by the citadel, the 
view from which is thus described by Boileau ; 
— “ A bird’s-eye view of the city from the 
summit of the upper fort is really niagnifioent. 
Perched upon a parapet of the bastion, en- 
circling the point^ pagoda at the southern 
extremity of the citadel, we gazed with delight 
upon the fair scene at our feet. The whole of 
the city lies close to the rock on which the 
palace stands, suiTounding its east, south, and 
west sides, the north side being occupied by a 
hilly neck, connecting the citadel with the 
Mundor range, and too much broken to afford 
good building-ground. The lively green of the 
trees, and the quantity of fine white plaster 
applied to the red stone bouses, afforded a 
pleasing variety of colours, and give the city a 
gay look. The numerous tanks, now filled 
with water ; the white ramparts, running along 
the higher parts of the city ; the piles of build- 
ings crowded upon each other, and rising tier 
above tier to the Cbandpol gate ; and the con- 
iused mass of outworks on the west side of the 
citadel, formed a scene that will not soon be 
forgotten.” On a closer inspection, however, 
the streets are said by this writer to have been 
found irregular and ill laid out, the houses 
mean and badly constructed, the place being 
inferior in this respect to the other capitals of 
Rajpootana, but containing some fine temples, 
especially the Paabuuka Mandir. Tod gives 
a different and more favourable account, “ The 
streets,” he says, “ are very regular, and 
adorned with many handsome edifices of free- 
stone.” There are several tanks within the 
walls. The Pudum Sagur, in the north-western 
part of the city, is excavated in rock, but is of 
small dimensions ; the Rani Sagur, in the same 
quarter, is at the foot of the western entrance 
into the citadel, with which it is connected by 
low outworks, placing it under the thorough 
command of the garrison, for whose exclusive 
use it is reserved, except an extreme emergency 
requires it to be thrown open to the citizens. 
The Goolab Sagur, on the east, is of great 
extent, and finely built of stone throughout. 
The Bai-ka-ta!ao, recently built, is also exten- 
sive, and receives several conduits, conveying 
the water oi many distant torrents. Yet, in 
long- continued droughts, all fail, except the 
Kani Sagur. There are above thirty wells of 
the kind called baoli, in which access is ob- 
tained to the water by means of steps ; in some 
of these, the water is carried up to the surface 
by human labour or by the Persian wheel, 
though the depth in many instances exceeds 
forty feet. TTie Persian wheel is even used in 
the Tonr-jee-ka-Jhabra, where the depth, from 
the mouth above to the surface of the water, 
exceeds ninety feet, the depth of the water 
itself being also ninety feet. Tliis fine well is 


cut hi the eohd rook, and, by the time-woni 
appearance of the carving in the interior, bean 
evidence of great antiquity. It is of immense 
size at the sur&oe of the ground, and of 8quu*e 
shape. On three sides, flights of steps lead 
down to the water, but the fourth side is per- 
pendicular, to allow the working of the Persian 
wheel. The water is good, and never fiuls. 

The wall about the town was, at Boileiwi’s 
visit, in 1885, in a very bad state, and in many 
places some yards of the parapet, and even of 
the rampart, bad fiillen down so completely aa 
to allow free passage between the interior and 
exterior ; and on the south side, the sand had 
in one place drifted to within a few inches of 
the crest of the parapet. Two steeply- scarped 
masses of rock, SO or 100 feet high, form part 
of the line of defence on the east side of the 
city, and are crowned with walls and towers on 
their outer faces. In the whole circuit there 
are 101 bastions and 70 gates, each bearing the 
name of the place to which it leads. The 
fortifications ot the town are coutiuuoua with 
those of the citadel, which is, however, divided 
from it by a rampart on the brow of the ascent, 
and generally 870 feet above the plain. The 
elevation at the north-east angle is 382 
feet; and the scarp wall, which covers the 
great gate there, has a sheer face of hewn stone 
109 feet high. Other parts of the wail appear 
to be still higher. These defences are well 
built of stone quarried from the subjacent rock. 
In some places, however, the ramparts and 
bastions are weak and ilbconstructed, and would 
1)6 almost contemptible, but for the stiff section 
of the rocks on which they are erected. The 
main entrance is on the north. The road pass- 
ing through it ia practicable for heavy guns ; 
and the access covered by six Bucceasive gate- 
ways, besides the inner one, opening imme- 
diately into the maharaja’s j^ace. The road 
over the hilly ridge extending northward from 
the citadel, ia practicable for heavy artillery ; 
and the place could not long hold out against 
an attack conducted according to the rules of 
European warfare. The whole citadel is 500 
yards long, and about half tliat breadth. The 
royal palace and buildings attached are situate 
at the north end, and occupy two-fifths of the 
area ; an equal space is occupied by magaztoes, 
granaries, and other public buildings, and the 
remainder is empty. There are five reservoirs 
of water witirin the citadel, bat in ordinary 
times the principal supply is derived from tbe 
Rani Sagur. The palace overtops all other 
buildings, and its highest part is 454 feet above 
I the plain. The state apartments present little 
I to excite admiration, being inferior to those of 
the humbler ruler of Bikaneer. The most 
i remarkable is the chamber of audieJice, styled 
I “ the thousand-columned hall,” a vast aj)art> 

, ment, the ceiling of which is supY)ort,ed by a 
^ great number of massive columns of no great 
; height, ajranged in parallel rows, about twelve 
feet asunder. 

Outside the city, and distant a cannon-shot 
fj-om the north-east angle, is the large suburb, 
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deriving its name of Mabamandir^ or “the present day.** Joudpore is distant W. from 

great temple,” from a building withtD it, which Calcutta 1,128 miles; 8.W. from Delhi, by 

confers the right of sanctuaiy on its inclosnre Nusseerabad, 358 miles. Lat. 26° 19', long, 
and environs. It constitutes a distinct town 73° 8'. 

of 1,000 houses, with 112 shops, inclosed by « JOUNPOOB, under the lieut.-gov. of the 
thin stone wall a mile and a quarter m circuit, Provinces, a British district, named 

having a few weak bastions, but ^thout any princiiial town. It is bounded on the 

prapet, unless that name can be given to north-west by the territoiy of Oude ; on the 
battleroeuts tl^ feet high and five or six north-east, by the British district Azimgurb ; 

inchM thick. The area is an irregular quad- ^ gi^iseepore ; 

rongle, having a gateway in each of its fa<^ districts 

The temple above mentioned is surmount^ Benares and Allahabad. It lies between lat. 
by a spire, conspicuous from afar by the ^1- 25“ 22'— 26° 12', long. 82° 12'— 83° KX ; is 
liant lime-wash with which it is covered. Ihe from to wA«t fiff.v- 


liant iime-wash with wbicn it iscoverea. me ^ 

interior is richly decorated, and the sacred breadth, and embraces an area of 1,552 

shnne of the tutelary aaint is placed under a square miles. It is a remarkably level tract, 
touopy of silver, m the form of an umbrel^. a gentle declivity, probably not exceeding 

There is a tank, supplied with water brought ^be average, six inches per mile, from north- 

from a distance by conduits A baoli, eighty to south-east, as indicated by the course 

feet deep hM an incxhausiibk supply of good nnraerous streams flowing in that direc- 

wat^r. A flight ot steps reachw to the waters south-eastern extremity is about 

edge, and three Persian wheeU mse and dis- 260 feet above the sea ; and probably the 
charge no inconsiderable sti^m for imgation elevation of no part exceeds 800 feet. The 
and domestic purposes. The inclosure of the principal rivers are the Goomtee and the Sai. 
Mahamandir contoins two palaces one of population was ascertained by census in 
which 18 inhabil^ by the maharajas gooroo amount to 1,143,749, being at the 

or spintual advi^r, wlio lives in great state ; rate of 737 to the square mile-ahigh average, 
the other palace has no living occupant, temg Qf above number, 821,163 were returned 
rwerved by native superstition as the residence as Hindoos and agricultural, 210,425 Hindoos 

of the spirit of the last dece^ gooroo, whose ^^n i^^ltural, 43,348 Mahomedans and 

b^ 18 laid out in one of the state-chambers, others not Hindoos, but employed in agricul- 
with a small golden canopy over the pillow, t^ral pursuits, and 68,813 persons not being 
Five miles north of Joudpore are the etrilong Hindoos, devoted to other occupations. It 
rams of Msndor which w^ the capital of 4^09 appears that the preponderance of Hin- 
Marwmr previously to the foundation of the doos in this district is overwhelming, the 
present capi^tal by Maharaja Jodha or Joda, disciples of that creed being more than fifteen 
in 1459. Hence the name of the town, and ^ numerous as the followers of all other 

aUo of the eminence of Its site which 18 called religions. The numbers of the agricultural 
Jodhagir, or the warrior s hill, A mile and pjnsa exceed those of the non-agricultural in 
a quarter west of the town arc handsome proportion of nearly three to one. The 
gardens, with a fine ta^ named Uklie ^jka townships, villages, &c., are thus arranged 
Talao, desenbed by Bmleau as “a magnificent according to population 
sheet of water, clear, deep, and extensive, 

resembling rather a natural lake than an arti- Number of to^^and vUlages containing less 


ficial tank.” Two or three miles north of this, 
is Bal Suraundnr, a small but beautiful lake, 
half a mile long and about 200 yards wide, 
with craggy banks of red sandstone, feathered 
with picturesque shrubs, and bordered by a 
fine pleasure-ground, abounding in towering 


than 1,000 inhabitants S,86i 

Ditto more than 1,000 and less tban 6,000. , . . 1^3 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000. ... 2 

Ditto „ 10,000 „ 60,000,... I 

Total.,., 3,042 


fine pleasure-ground, abounding in towering With the exception of Jounpoor, the towns are 
palm-trees. Two miles north of the city, and unimportant ; those most requiring notice, — 
between the two last-mentioned pieces of water, Singra or Sangrampur, Mnreahu, Muoh- 
is the Sur-Sagor, an immense tank, on the lisbahr, Badshahpur, Aafarabad, and Ghissooa, 
southern embankment of which stands the as well as the capit^, — will be found in their 
Motimahall, or Pearl Palace, a beautiful build- proper places in the alphabetical arrangement, 
ing of white marble, from the fiat roof of which The tract comprised within this district was 
is a fine view of the citadel. According to probably first reduced under Mussulman sway 
the estimate of Boileau, Joudpore city, cit^el, by Muhammad Shahabuddin, the Patan ruler 
and suburbs, contain 30,000 houses, which, at of Ghor, who is recorded to have, at the close 
the usually-received average of five persons to of the twelfth century, conquered Eastern 
each house, makes the population 150,000 ; an India as far as the confines of China, During 
amount scarcely credible. Boileau elsewhere the confusion caused by the invasion of India 
states the amount of the population at 129,150, by Timur, near the end of the fourteenth 

1. - 5 U_l_l_ J-lf. !■ „ T . 


which reduced number is, however, 


century, or perhaps something earlier, Joun- 


excessive. Tod says, “The number of families poor, with some adjacent tracts, was acquired 
some years ago, stated to be 20,000, probably by an officer of the piEwiBhah of Delhi, The 
80,000 souls — an estimate far too great for the Purebi Bherki, or Eastern dynasty, thus 
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fotmded^ wm of no looK dnratlon, being over- 1 
thrown in 1478, by B^ol Lodi, the Afghan | 
padflhAh of Delhi, who reannexed Jonnpoor 
to the empire, and made it an appant^ of his 
Hon Barbik Khan. In 1527, it passed from 
the A%ban8 to the victorious Baber, being 
conquered by his son Humayon, acting nnder 
his orders. On the dissolution of the Timurian 
empire of Delhi, consequent on the invasion 
by Ahmed Shah Durani in 1760, it formed 
part of the spoil seized and retained by the 
nawaob vizier of Onde. In 1764, a firman or 
grant of this, among other districts, was made 
by Shah Alum, titiuar pekdshah of Delhi, to the 
East-India Company, who, by the treaty of 
Allababad, relinquished to the nawaub vizier 
the claim thus founded, as well as the military 
occupancy established by the victory gained at 
Buxar in the preceding year. In 1775, it was 
ceded by the nawaub vizier to the East-Xndia 
Company, and embodied with the dominions 
of that power. In the Ayeen Akbery, its 
military contingent is statM at about 916 
cavalry and S6,000 infantry, and its revenue 
at 14,09,863 rupees. 

JOUNPOOR, — The principal place of the 
British district of the same name, a city on 
the banks of the river Goomtee, here navi- 
gable, and generally unfordable. The river 
divides the city into two unequal parts, the 
greater on the left, the less on the right bank ; 
and the communication is by means of an 
antique bridge, considered one of the finest 
specimens of architectural skill in India, but 
which, from the diminutive span of its arches, 
would scarcely be noticed in Europe. The 
roadway passes from the left or north-eastern 
hank, over ten arches, called, collectively, the 
great bridge, to an island in the channel, and, 
proceeding over it, is thence continued by the 
lesser bridge of five arches and a laud arch, to 
the right side. A native writer enumerates 
the spans of the arches and the breadth of 
the piers of the greater bridge. It is con- 
structed of stone, so well cemented, -that it is 
comparatively unimpaired, though nearly three 
centuries old, during which period it has re- 
sisted the flo^s, which sometimes sweep over 
it in such volume, that, in 1774, a fleet of 
boats conveying a British army, with a nume- 
rous train of baggage, cam^followers, and 
attendant animals, were borne down the stream, 
right across the line of roadway, without any 
impediment from the subnaerged structure. 
The building is said to have been commenced 
in the year 1664, and completed in three years, 
by Fahim, a fr^ man of Munim Khan, an 
officer high in the confidence of Akbar ; the 
cost is reported ta have amounted to 300,000i. 
The fort, situate on the bank of the river, is a 
vast massive stone structure, the ground-plan 
of which is an oblong quadrangle, half a mile 
in circuit. It is said to have been built a.d. 
1870, by Feroz Shah Toghluk, Patan sovereign 
of Delhi, who named it after his cousin and 
predecessor on the throne. According to Lord 


Valentiai there is a gateway in the wall of the 
csatle, ** oruamentM with mosaic - work of 
different • coloured varnished tiles. It has 
been beautiful. The oouris are extensivo 
and the verandas on the walla command a 
very pleasing prospect, particularly on one 
side, which overhangs the river and the bridge; 
beyond which are the ruins of the different 
tombs, raising their cupolas among palms and 
tamarind-trees. The distant country is rich in 
cultivation, and well clothed with wood.* 
The fort has been used as a prison. On the 
east of the town is a large mosque, in very 
bad repair, but noble even in ruin. It is 
described by Tieffenthaler as a splendid struo- 
ture of red stone, with three lofty domes, and 
a fore-court, surroonded by colonnades. It is 
stated to be fifty ells high, and adorned with 
elaborate and tasteful workmanship. A view 
given of it by Daniell confirms this favourable 
description. Adjoining it is another mosque 
of similar character ; and the whole town and 
its vicinity abound in striking ruins of mosques, 
palaces, and other memorials of its ancient 
magnificence, confirmatory of the account 
given by Kbairnddin of the grandeur of this 
capital. The military cantonment is at the 
eastern extremity of the town, and on tho 
left bank of the river. The civil establish- 
ment here consists of the usual European and 
native functionaries. The population of the 
town is returned at. 27,160. Distant JV.W. 
from Benares 36 miles, N.E. from Allahabad 
65. Lat. 25“ 44', long. 82“ 44'. 

JOUNT GURHEE, in native Gm-whal, a 
fort on a summit three miles east of the river 
Jumna. It wae formerly occupied by the 
^Goorkbas, and hither, in 1814, during the 
iNepuul war, Bhulbudur Singh, one of their 
I commanders, retreated, after having evacuated 
I Kalunja, and subsequently been put to flight 
by Major Ludlow. He was attacked here by 
Major Baldock, in command of 600 regular 
and 400 irregular troops, whom, however, he 
repulsed, and then succeeded in making good 
his passage across the Jumna to Jaitak. Lat. 
30“ 36', lobg, 78“ 9'. 

JOURASEE, in the British district of Saha- 
runpore, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
the principal place in the pergunnah so called, 
and from which its name is derived. Lat. 
29“ 49', long. 78 “. 

I JOWAH. — A village of the British district 
I of Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
I vinces. Lat. 29“ 26', long. 75° 50'. 

I JOWATJR.— A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 68 miles 
'N.N.E. of ^mbay. Lat. 19“ 61', long- 
i 73“ 14'. 

I JOWL A. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 94 miles E. of Poonah, 
Lat. 18“ 83', long. 75“ 20'. 

JOW NSAR.— See Jaunsub, 

JOWRA, in Malwa, a town on the route 
from Neemuch to Mhow, 61 miles S. of tho 
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forawr, mad '94 N.W. of tbe Imttor. It if 
fitnato oo the small river Piria, and ha« 
abnndaot suppUea for troopg. llie river is 
tmlordable during the rains, and is traversed 
bj a bridge handBomelj and solidlj built of a 
porphyritio stone. The territory of which this 
town is tbe principal place lies between, lat. 
28“ S^— 24“ in’, long. 74” 53'— 75“ 35'. It 
baa an area of 872 square milea^ and beloogs 
to a Patan chief, styled Nawaub of Jowra, the 
representative of Ghuflfoor Khan, to whom, in I 
1818, the jagbire was secured by the British 
government, under tbe treaty of Mondesoor, 
concluded with Holkar, ou condition that the 
nawaub and his heirs should maintain, inde- 
pefident of the sebundy (armed police) for his 
pergunnahs, and his personal attendants, in 
constant readiness for service, a body of 600 
select horse ; and further, that this quota of 
troops should be thereafter increased, in pro- 
portion to the increasiug revenue of the dis- 
tricts granted him. The number of troops, 
inclusive of the sebundy, in the service of the 
nawaub, is 850 ; his annual revenue, in 1848, 
was 8,00,000 rupees ; the population of the 
territory, including the jagbires of dependants, 
85,466. The town, according to Malcolm, in 
1820, contained 3,551 inhabitants; but Jac- 
quemont, in 1832, estimated their number at 
10,000 or 12,000. It is distant N.W, from 
Oojein 68 miles, S.W. from Gwalior 260. Ele- 
vation above tbe sea 1,437 feet. Lat. 23“ 88', 
long. 75“ 6'. 

JOYNUGGIJR. — A town in the British 
district of Dacca - Jelalpoor, lieut.-gov, of 
Bengal, 101 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23° 20', long. 89“ 41'. 

JUALDINNE. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 117 
miles N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 14° 47', long. 
80“ S'. 

JUBBOOGAUM. — A town in the native 
state of Rajpeepla, territory of Bombay, 86 
miles N.E. from Surat, and 115 miles S.S.E. 
from Abmedabad. Lat. 21“ 28', long. 73° 18'. 

JUBBULPOOR, within the British terri- 
tory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to Nagpore, 222 miles 
S.W. of the former, 156 N.E. of the latter. 
It is the principal place of tbe district of the 
same name, and is situate at tbe base of a 
rocky hill, about a mile from the right bank of 
the Nerbudda, fordable in that place in the 
season of low water, when it is three feet deep, 
with a width of about 300. It is a large, well- 
built, and thriving place, in consequence of its 
fevourable position in a populous and highly- 
cultivated country. Around it are several 
small lakes and tanks, which in the rainy 
season are so swollen as greatly to stren^ben 
it as a milita^ position. Here is a small can- 
tonment of British troops, belonging to the 
&ugor division, also a political agency sub- 
sidiary to that of Saugor. The smaU collegiate 
establishment formerly existing in the town 
was abolished in 1850. It has been succeeded 


by a ediool of industry, which has been brought 
to a state of great efficiency, and the advantages 
of which have been extended beyond the classes 
for whose benefit it was originally established. 
Here, on December 19th, 1817, a British force 
of 1,100 men, ooramanded by General Hardy- 
man, defeated 6,000 Mahrattas, the troops of 
the rajah of Nagpore. The Mahrattas suffered 
severe loss, and the survivors fled precipitately, 
abandoning the town, nine pieces of ordnanoe, 
and a large (^ntity of military stores. The 
loss on the side of the British was only two 
killed and ten wounded. 

The countiy in the vicinity oi Jubbulpoor is 
highly interesting to the geologist, on account 
of the variety of its formations. Ibe range of^ 
hills overlooKing the town is granite, of several 
kinds ; and every formation subordinate to 
granite is to be found in this neighbourhood, 
including gneiss, hornblende, schixtose rock, 
dolomite, In a limestone range near the town 
of Jubbulpoor, are deposits of fossil bones, and 
about fifteen miles farther west are others still 
more extensive, including remains of the ele- 
phant, or other gigantic quadrupeds. Excellent 
coal is found in some parts of the pergunnah. 
The distric^ of which this town is the chief 
place, contains an area of 6,237 square miles, 
and a popnlation of 442,771, which affords an 
average density of seventy -one to the square 
mile. Elevation above the sea 1,458 feet. 
Distant S.E. from Saugor 111 miles ; S.W. 
from Allahabad 222 ; W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 718 ; S.E. from Agra, by Saugor, 
383 ; N.E. firom Nagpore 166. Lat. 23° 10', 
long. 80° 1'. 

JUBLING. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate three miles from the left bank 
of the Dud Coo^ river, and 72 miles E. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27“ 40', long. 86° 28'. 

JUCKOO, — A town in tbe native state of 
Cutcb, 62 miles W. from Bhooj, and 113 miles 
S.S.E. from Tatta. Lat, 23“ 15', long. 68“ 46'. 

JUDDENGY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hajabmundiy, presidency of Madras, 
32 miles N. of Samulkottah. Lat. 17“ SO', 
long. 82“ 12'. 

JTJFEERGUNJE, in the British district of 
Dacca- Jelalpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
at the confluence of the Jubuna with the 
Ganges, forming a stream described by Heber 
as not less than four miles wide during the 
rainy season. Distance from the town of Fur- 
reedpore, N., 20 miles ; Calcutta, N.E., 120. 
Lat. 23“ 62', long. 89“ 48'. 

JUGADREE, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Saharunpoor to Loodiana, and 24 
miles N.W. of the former place. It is a 
populous, thriving town, with a good basar 
and a plentiful supply of water. Distance 
N.W, of Calcutta 983 miles. Lat. 30“ 10', 
long. 77“ 22'. 

JUGDEESPORE, in the British district of 
Sbahabad, lieut.-gov. oi Bengal, a town 17 miles 
N.W. of the north-west or left bank of the 
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river Son. It U the prmri]^ plioe of the 
pergunnah of Belowtee. The number of 
houses in Jogdeeepoor is estimated at 1,000, 
an amount which, according to the usual 
average of the number of inmates, would 
assign it a population of f,000, Lat. 25° 27', 
long. 84“ 28'. 

JUGDESPORE.— See Jushpobe. 

JUGDISPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Lucknow cantonment 
to Pertabgurh, 60 miles S.E. of the former, 
45 N.W. of the latter. It has a large bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. The road in 
this part of the route is good, and passes 
through a jungly country, with occasional 
patches of cultivation. Lat. 26“ 29', long. 
81“ 40'. 

JUGDISPOOR.— See IsLAMNuauE. 

JUGDULAPOUR. — See Jdgdulapoob. 

JUGDULAPOOR, or BUSTUR.— A town 
in the British district of Nagpoor, late dominions 
of the rajah of Berar, situate in the district of 
Bustur, 85 miles W.N.W. from the hill zemin- 
dary of Jeypoor, and 230 miles S.E. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 19“ 13', long. 81“ 68'. 

JUGGANA. — A town in the hill zemindary 
of Jeypoor, 21 miles N.E. by N. from Jeypoor, 
and 97 miles N.W. by N. from Vizianagrum. 
Lat. 19“ 16', long. 82“ 39'. 

JUGGERNATH DIGGY. — A town in 
the British district of Bulloah, lient.-gov. of 
Bengal, 192 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 
23“ 9', long. 91“ 21'. 

JUGGOO.— See Amherst Island. 

JUGGURNAUTH, or POOREE, in the 
British district of Cut^k, presidency of Ben- 
gal, a town distingniuhed in India as one of 
the strongholds of Hindoo superstition, and 
deriving its celebrity from its connection with 
the famous temple of the same name. The 
town is situate on the north-western shore of 
the Bay of Bengal, in that called the 
Coast of Orissa, 'fhe surf here is very violent, 
BO that 'landing can be effected only by means 
of Masula boats, similar to those used on the 
Coromandel coast. During the south-west 
monsoon, a refreshing sea-breeze blows with 
little intermission, rendering the climate in the 
hot season one of the most agreeable and 
healthful in India. The beach has been selected 
as the site for the British military station. 
The town itself is to the south-west of the 
station, and on a low ridge of sandhills, to 
which an attempt has been made to give a 
factitious grandeur, by styling it Neilgherry, 
or Blue Moimtain. ^‘Eveiy span of it is holy 
ground ; and the whole of the land is held free 
of rent, on the tenure of performing certain 
services in and about the temple. The princi- 
pal street is composed almost entirely of the 
religious establishments called Maths, built of 
masonry, having low pillared verandas In front, 
and plantations ol trees interspersed. Being 
very wide, with the temple rising majestically 
at the southern eud, it presents by no means 


an unpicturesque appearance ; but the 61th and 
stench, the swarms of religious mendicants, 
and other nauseous objects which offend one’s 
senees in every part of the town, quite dispd 
any illusion which the scene might otherwW 
possess. Fine luxuriant groves and gardens 
inclose the town on the land side, and produce 
the best fruit in the province.*’ In the vicinity 
are many fine tanks, considered of great an- 
tiquity ; and among the sands, between the sea 
and the south-west face of the town, are nume- 
rous ancient and curious- looking edifices, now 
nearly overwhelmed with sand. The temple 
of J uggumHUth stands within a square area, 
inclos^ by a lofty stone wall, measnring 650 
feet on a side. The inolosure is entered on 
the east by a grand gateway, from which a 
broad flight of steps gives access to a terrace 
twenty feet in height, inclosed by a second 
wall, 445 feet square. From this {^tform the 
great pagoda rises, from a base thirty feet 
square, to the height of about 180 feet from the 
platform, or 200 from the ground, tapering 
from bottom to top, not in the form of a cone, 
but rounded off in the upper part with an 
outline approaching to the parabola. The 
present edifice appears to have been completed 
in the year ] 198, at a cost of nearly half a mil- 
lion sterling. Most of the Hindoo deities have 
temples within the inclosure ; and of those, 
two, besides the great pagoda^ are peculiarly 
remarkable when viewed from sea, being de- 
scribed as “three large circular buildings, sur- 
rounded by several smaller ones : they are of a 
conical form, decreasing in diameter from their 
bases to their summits, which are crowned with 
white domes, and an ornamental globe or um 
and wind vane. The westernmost pagoda is 
the largest, and the eastern one the smallest of 
the three.” The eastern ^te is flanked by 
griffins and other mythological figures, and in 
front stands a column of dark-coloured basalt, 
and of very light and elegant proportions, sur- 
mounted by a figure ol the monkey-god Hanu- 
man. This temple is dedicated to Krishna, 
consideTed as an avatar or incarnation of 
Vishnu, but is also held in joint tenancy by 
Balarama, identified with Siva or Mabadeo, 
and Subhadra, regarded as his sister and also 
his consort in Hindoo mythology. Krishna 
is, however, the principal object of worship, 
and from his title Juggumauth the great 
temple is denominated. The three idols, in- 
tended to represent those three characters 
respectively, are three blocks ot wood, each 
surmounted by a frightfully grim representation 
of the human countenance, the block, with 
the head, measuring about six feet in height. 
The block representing Krishna is painted 
dark blue, that representing Siva white, and 
Subbadra’s yellow. Each is provided with a 
rath or rude chariot, being a sort of lofty plat- 
form mounted on wheels. That of Juggur- 
nauth is 434 f®®*" 344 square, and is 

mounted on sixteen wheels, each 64 feet in 
diameter. The raths of the two other idols 
are of dimensions somewhat less. “The grand 
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f^val occurs in tbe month March, when! 
the moon is of a oertiun age> after the sun has 
entered Aries and at the Rath JairOt as this 
festival is denominated, the idols are taken on 
their rathe to visit their country-house, about 
a mile and half distant. Thousands of men, 
women, and children, draw them along by 
means of cables fastened to tbe raths, and 
Brahmins stationed on the platforms sing and 
repeat obscene stories, accompanied by appro- 
priately foul gestures, hailed by the multitudes 
with sounds and movements expressive of 
applause. Formerly, wretched fanatics offered 
np their lives in honour of the idols, by throw- 
ing themselves down before the moving wheels, 
which of course crushed them to death ; but 
those horrible deeds have for some time ceased. 

Tbe British obtained possession of the place 
and temple in October, 1803 ; previously to 
which occupation, a tax had been levied by the 
Mahrattas upon the pilgrims resorting thither. 
This produced a very large sum, out of which 
a smrul one was assigned to defray tbe expenses 
of the temple. The priests made application 
to the British commissioner for the usual 
donation, which was at once granted ; but 
tbe continuance of tbe pilgrim-tax was not 
contemplated. The priests, however, were 
anxious that the tax should be continued, in- 
asmuch as the government might become tired 
of making a considerable donation at its own 
cost, wbUe an accession of revenue from the 
temple would, it was thought, render the 
contribution to the priests more secure. The 
wish of these holy persons was complied with ; 
the government donation was withdrawn, and 
the collection of money for the support of the 
temple permitted in substitution. In 1806 a 
change took place. Tbe government took the 
superintendence of tbe temple upon itself, and 
laid down the most minute arrangements for 
its management. The pilgrim-tax thus be- 
came a regular source of revenue to the state. 
The measure was proposed before the retire- 
ment of the Marquis Wellesley, but he refused 
it his sanction. Sir George Barlow had no 
scruple on tbe subject, and under him the pro- 
posal became law ; not, however, without a 
strong protest arainst it from one member of 
council, Mr. U<Eiey. At home it was dis- 
approved by the Court of Directors ; but the 
president of the Board, Mr. Dundas, took a 
different view, and through his influence a de- 
spatch was flr^ed, to the effect, that as the 
tax on pilgrims bad been levied under Maho- ' 
medan and Mahratta governments, there did 
not appear any objection to its continuance 
under tbe British government. In 1839, 
under the administration of Lord Auckland, , 
the subject came again under notice, when the 
tax was abolished, the expenses of the temple 
fixed at a certain sum, and a donation ordered 
to be paid from the puMic treasury, to make 
up the amount supposed to be required, and ! 
for which no other available means of providing 
existed, This donation somewhat exceeded 
80,000 rupees. Subsequently, more careful 


hquiry was made, and the allowance was fixed 
at 23, 000 mpees. This arrangement, however, 
was deemed objectionable, inasmuch as it did 
not disconnect the government from idolatroas 
worship. To effect this object, orders were 
recently sent out directing, as a final measure, 
that government should withdraw altogether 
from tbe temple, leaving it to be supported by 
its own resources, but making such compensa- 
tion, if necessaiy, as should suffice to place the 
establishment in as good a pecuniary position 
as it enjoyed when the country passed into the 
hands of the British. According to a state- 
ment published a short time since, its condi- 
tion in this respect is indeed much better. 
The pUgrim-tax, it may be mentioned, has 
never ceased, it having been collected by the 
native authorities after it was relinquished by 
the government. It is a circumstance for 
congratulation, that the government has thus 
purged itself from a foul scandal, which low- 
ered its character and impaired its usefulness. 
Here, over a branch oi the Mahanuddy, is 
an antique stone bridge, having eighteen water- 
ways, not arched above, but traversed by 
“ laying horizontal tiers of stone on the piers, 
the one projecting slightly beyond the other, 
in the manner of inverted stairs, until they 
approach near enough at top to sustain a k^- 
stone or cross-beam.” According to official 
report, the town of Juggumauth or Pooree 
contains 6,741 houses, which, if the usually- 
received ratio of five inmates to each house be 
applicable, would indicate a population of 
20,705. Distance from Madras, N.E., 696 
miles ; Cuttack, S., 47 ; Nagpore, E., 450 ; 
Calcutta, S.W., 260. Lat. 19° 49', long. 
86 ° 68 '. 

JUGGUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Cal pee, and 30 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 81', long. 79° 28'. 

JUGRAON, in Sirhind, a town eleven 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej* It is 
situate in the British district of Ldodiana, 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta, by Loodiana, 
1,124 miles. Lat. 30° 47', long. 76° 81'. 

JUGUR. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, 96 miles N. from Goalpara, and 1S8 
miles E, by N. from Daijeeling. Lat. 27° 81', 
long. 90° 28'. 

JUGURNATHPOOR. — A. town in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles E. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24° 86', long. 
86 ° 12 '. 

JUGUTPOOR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 60 miles S.S.E. from Lucknow, and 30 
miles E. by N. from Futtehpoor. Lat. 26° 4', 
long. 81° 20'. 

JUHAKABAD. — A town on tbe left bank 
of the Ganges, in the Britisli district Bijnour, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. Lat. 
29° 16^, long. 78° 11'. 

JUHANABAD, iu the British district of 
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AJIababaJ, Heut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, 889 
miles from CaloutU by the river, and 30 miles 
above the town of Allahabad. Lat. 25 ° 36 ', 
long. 81° 40', 

JtJHANABAD, the principal pbvce of the 

e rgunnah Julmnabad, in the British district 
ireilly, and from the peig^nnah deriving its 
name, is situate in lat. 28° 38', long. 79° 47'. 

JUHANGIRABAD, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lient.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 63 miles S.E. of the latter, is described by 
Thorn as an extensive town, surrounded by 
a high wall. Its population is returned at 
10,247. Supplies ana water are abuudant. 
Lat. 28° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

JUHANGIRPUR, in the British district 
of Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route, by way of 
Chandaos, from Allygurh to Delhi, and 46 
miles S.E. of the latter, Lat. 28° 11', long. 
77° 46’. 

JUJJA, in Bhawlpoop, a town on the route 
from Khaupoor to Mittunkote, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate about 
ten miles from the left bank of the Indus, in 
the alluvial tract oxtenrively laid under water 
during the inundation of that river. It con- 
tains forty shops, a number which, according 
to the proportion usually found in such Indian 
towns, would indicate a population of about 
600. Lat. 28° 46', long. 70" 39'. 

JUJU UT, or JUGROG, in Hindoor, a fort 
on the lofty and steep ridge bearing in a south- 
easterly direction from the left bank of the 
Sutlej to the base of the Himalaya. At the 
commencement of the Goorkha war, it was, in 
the course of the operations preparatory to 
the investment of Malown, surrendered to the 
Briti.sh, by whom it was subsequently di.s- 
mantled. Lat. 81? 7', long. 76° 6l\ 

JUK.'TIAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 108 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderabad, and 160 miles S. 
by W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 18° 62', long. 
78° 58'. 

JULAL, a river of Sinnour, rises near the 
south-western frontier, about lat. 30° 46', long. 
77° 16'. It is a clear and brisk stream, holding 
its way through a picturesque country of hill 
and die, displaying occasionally considerable 
cultivation, After a course of about twenty 
miles in a south-easterly direction, the Julal 
fells into the Girree, on the right side, in lat, 
30° 86', long. 77° 30'. 

JULALABAD, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vijjces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
Futtehgurh, and 23 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a small bazar. Lat. 27° 6', long. 
79° 61', 

JULALABAD. — ^The principal place of a 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
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district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Paneeput 
to Boolundshuhur, 32 miles N.W. by N. of 
the latter. Lat. 28° 46', long. 77° 38'. 

JULALEE, the principal place of the per* 
gunnah of the same name, lies on the route 
from AUyghur oantoument to Bareilly, by 
Kha^oj, and is 13 miles S.E. of the former. 
It has a bazar, with a market, and is abun- 
dantly supplied with water from wells. Lat. 
27° 62', long. 78° 19', 

JULALPOOR, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated six miles firom 
the right bank of the Chenanb, 73 N. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 82° 40', long. 74° 10'. 
JULALPOOR. — See Jelalpoob. 

JULALPOOR. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, a town on the 
route from Banda to Calpee, 48 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is situate on the right or 
south-east bank of the river Betwa, which 
here has “bed 550, and stream in the dry 
season ISO yards; bottom, sand and gravel; 
usual depth of water, two and a half feet ; 
right bank steep. Some small ferry-boats at 
this ghat in the rains.” It is probably a place 
of some importanco, represent^ to have “some 
hundred large brick houses,” and a population 
estimated by intelligent natives at 10,000. 
The neighbouring country, to the south, is 
rather wild and sterile, being much cut up by 
ravines. Ijat, 25° 62', long. 79° 52'. 

JULDROOG. — A town in Hyderab^ or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 133 miles E. 
by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 14', long. 76° 30', 

JULEYSUR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Furruck- 
abad, 39 miles E. of the former. Its popula- 
tion amonnts to 16,613 inhabitants. Ijat. 
27° 29', long. 78° 23'. 

JULGAUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Gandeish, presidency of Bombay, 147 
miles N.E, of Bombay. Lat. 20° 24', long. 
74° 30'. 

JULINDER DOOAB. — A tract of country 
in Upper India, lying, as the word Dooab 
implies, between two rivers, which, in this 
case, are the Beas and the Sutlej. It is situ- 
ate between lat, 30° 57 ' — 82° 5', long. 75° 4' — • 
76° 38', and contains an area of about 374 
square miles. It oame into British possession 
during the earlier operations against the 
Seikhs, and was permanently retained as a 
portion of the British tenritoiy, under the 
third article of the treaty of Lahore, concluded 
on the 9th March, 1846, whereby the maha- 
raja of the Punjaub ceded to the East-Iudia 
Company, “ in perpetual sovereignty, all his 
forts, territories and rights in the dooab or 
country, hill and plain, situate between the 
rivers Beas and Siitlej.” The tract is fertile, 
and the climate agreeable. Soon after this 
district came into the hands of the English, 
some disturbanoOB occurred between the beef- 
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ooDsamiDg rart of the population and those 
who adhered to a simpler met, caused bv the 
opening of shops for the gratification of the 
former. They were, however, speedily sup- 
pressed, and quiet reared. 

JULINDER, in the Punjab, the chief place 
of the Dooab, a considerable town near the 
right bank of the 8utluj, was once the residence 
of the Lodi- Afghan dynasty. It is situate in 
a tract of great richness, amidst flourishing 
orchards of mangoes and other trees. The vast 
number of large and finely-bnilt mausoleums 
which are around, bear evidence of its former 
greatness. It has still a population of about 
40,000. Lat. ar 21', long. 75” 81'. 

JULKAR, in Gurwhal, a feeder of the 
Bhageerettee river. It rises iu lat. 80° 85', 
long. 78° 88', and, flowing southerly for about 
twenty miles, falls into the Bhageerettee, in 
lat. 80° 28', long. 78° 29'. 

JULLAH, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the right b^k of the Chenaub river, 81 N. W. 
by W, of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32° 12', 
long. 72° 59'. 

JULLALPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 27 miles 
N.E. of the town of Banda, 56 W. of AWhabad. 
Lat. 26° 40', long. 80° 45'. 

JULLALPOOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion ol the Punjab, a town situated seven miles 
from the right bank of the Ghara river, 43 
miles S. by W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
29° 31', long. 71° 22'. 

JULLAREE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Eavee river, 39 miles N.E. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 29', long. 71° 59'. 

JULLAWGOTE, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkbana, and 14 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate on the 
right bank of a great watercourse filled by the 
inundation of the Indus, and a mile and a 
quarter from the main channel. Lat. 26" 37', 
long. 67° 55\ 

JULLMOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict ol Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 92 miles 
S.W, of Ganjam. Lat, 18° 31', long. 84° 4'. 

JULLtJT, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route up the course oi the river Goree, and 
by the Unta Dbura Pass, fn)m Almorah lort to 
Hiundesor South-western Tibet, 93 miles S.E. 
of Almorah. It is situate near the right bank 
of the river Goree. Lat. 30° 6', long, 80° 1 T. 

JULOWLEE, in the British district of 
Furruckab^ lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtebgurh, and 
85 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27“i long. 80°. 

JULUPGURH, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a vill^e on the route from Kumal to 


Meerut, and 15 miles S.E. of the former. Lat, 
29° 34', long. 77“ 13'. 

JXJMALGURH, in the British district of 
Sahamnpoor, lieu t. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town the chief pla^ of the pergunnah bear- 
ing the same name, is situate in lat. 29° 54', 
long. 77° 20'. 

JUMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantouroent of 
Allyghur to that of Moradabad, and one and a 
quarter mile N.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 57', 
long. 78“ O'. 

JUMALPOOR, in the British district ^of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Khasganj from Bareilly 
to Allyghur cantonment, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 52', long. 78° 16'. 

JUMALPOOR. — A British military can- 
tonment in the district of Mymensing, lieut.- 

ov. of Bengal, at the point where the Konaio 

iverges from the river Brahmapootra. Dis- 
tance from Mymensing or Nusserabad, N.W., 
26 miles ; Burharapoor, N.E,, 123 ; Dacca, 
N.W,, 86 ; Calcutta, N.E., 190, Lat 24° 66', 
long. 90° S'. 

JUMARRA. — A town in the British district 
of Bliagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 27 miles 
S.W. by W. of Bajnmmil. Lat. 24° 50', long. 
87“ 28'. 

JUMBOO. — ^A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, three miles from the left bank of the 
Monas river, and 124 miles N.E. by N. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 27° 46', long. 91° 38'. 

JUMBOOSEER, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on the headland projecting between the estu- 
aries of the rivers Nerbudda and Muhi or 
Mhye. It is the principal place of a pergunoah 
of the same name. Id the vicinity are nume- 
rous large tanks, and the soil being of re- 
dundant fertility, and teeming with rank vege- 
tation, malaria for a part of the year prevails, 
diffusing the seeds of disease and death. Tun- 
karia, a village on the seacoast, 10 miles S.W. 
of Juml) 008 eer, is its seaport, through which 
considerable quantities ol cotton, grain, coarse 
cloths, and the produce of the mowa (Bassia 
lati folia), are exported. The population of 
Jumbooaeer is estimated at 10,000. Distance 
from Surat, N., 60 miles; Bombay, N., 212. 
Lat. 22“ 2', long. 72° 50'. 

JUMKUNDEE. — A town in the Southern 
Mahrattajagbire of Jumkundee, 69 miles N.E. 
from Belgaum, and 167 miles S.E. by S. Irom 
PooDah. The jaghiredar was bound to iitroish 
a military contingent to his feudal superior, 
the British government, an obligation which 
has now been commuted for a pecuniary pay- 
ment. His revenues amount to 2,70,246 
rupees, or 27,024^, per annum. Lat. 16° 30', 
long. 76° 20'. 

JUMLAH. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guioowar, situate on the left 
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bank of tbe Bbader river, and 80 milee S.W. 

Bqkote. Lat. 21" 80*, long. 70" 1'. 

JUMMULMUDGK). — A town in the Bri- 
tieh district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
177 miles N.W. of Madras. l«t, 14" 6V, 
long. 78" 27'. 

JUMNA. — ^The name of a great river of 
India, and the most important feeder of the 
Ganges. It rises at the south-western base of 
the group called the Jumnotri Peaks, at an 
elevation of 10,849 feet, and in lat, 81", long. 
78" 32'. About 500 feet to the north-west of 
the hot spring of Jumnotri, the fiice of the 
mountain rises very steeply, and is entirely 
cased in snow and ice. From a rock which 
projects from the suow, a small rill descends 
during the daytime. It is about three feet 
wide, and very shallow, being only a shower 
of spray produced by the snow melted by the 
Sana rays, and is, according to Hodgson, the 
most remote source of the Jumna. I^is point 
was found inaccessible by that observer, the 
snow-bed being intersected by rents and chasms, 
caused by the falling in of tbe snow as it 
became melted by the steam of the boiling 
springs below it. Tbe rill finds its way through 
chasms formed in the snow-bed to the ground 
beneath, out of which gush numerous springs 
of water of nearly boiling heat, and the steam 
from those, melting the mass of ioe and snow 
alKJve them, causes a copious shower, which 
affords the principal supply to the na'went 
Jumna, The stream holds a course generally 
south-westerly for about eight miles, when the 
Berai-Ganga, a stream which down to this 
point surpasses the Jumna in length and 
volume of water, joins it on the left side, in 
lat. 80" 66', long. 78" 27'. The declivity of the 
bed of tbe stream in this part of its course is 
enormous, as in a distance of sixteen miles, 
between its source and Kotnur, the fall is 
6,036 feet, being at the rate of 314 feet to the 
mile. Alx)ut five miles below this, and in lat. 
30° 49', long. 78" 19', it receives on the right 
the Budeear, a great torrent, descending fir>m 
the mountain Kedar-I^nta. On the same aide, 
about three miles farther, tbe Bunal joins it, 
and, eight miles beyond, it is increased by the 
accession (also on tbe right side) of tbe Comalda, 
the laziest of its tributaries above the Tonse. 
About four miles lower down, it receives the 
Bickoa, and ten miles farther, the Kbootnee, 
both on the right side. At the confluence 
with this last stream, and in lat. 30° 89’, long. 
78° 5', Hodgson found the Jumna, at the end 
of March, to be ninety feet wide, from three 
to five feet deep, rapid, and not fordable. 
About fifteen miles below this, it is joined on 
the left side by tbe Aglar or Agilwar, a con- 
siderable torrent. In addition to those above 
enumerated, numerous streams of less import- 
ance flow into the Jumna on both sides, be- 
tween the source and this confluence. At the 
latter point, in lat. 30° ST, long. 78“ 8', the 
course of the river, previously for the most 
part south-westerly, turns due west, which 


direction it keeps for thirteen miTeti, to the 
confluence of the Tonse, in lat. 80" 80', long. 
77" 68', and at an elevation of 1,686 feet above 
the sea. The Tonse is by fiir the more ooo- 
slderable stream, its discharge being fonnd, 
when surveyed by Hodgson and Herbert, to 
amount to 2,827 cubic feet in a second of time, 
whilst that of the Jumna was only 1,045. 
About ten milee farther down, on the same 
side, the Jumna receives tbe Girree, a small 
river, discharging 100 cubic feet in a second. 
At ;^j Ghat, immediately below this conflu- 
ence, Moororoft describes the river as being 
100 feet wide in tbe middle of February. 
Garden, however, assigns it greater dimen- 
sions here : accoi^ing to that authority, the 
channel of the river is 600 yards wide, and the 
stream usually about 100 during tbe dry season, 
clear, deep, and rapid. A mile below this 
place, it retseives on the left side, and at an 
elevation of 1,470 feet, the Asim, flowing from 
the south-east, and draining or irrigating the 
western part of the Dehra Boon. Taking firom 
this point a direction first westerly, then south- 
erly, it flows through a ravine in the Sewalik 
Mountains, and about twelve miles below the 
confluence of tbe Asun, at Badshamabal, in 
lat. 80° 20', long. 77° 38', enters the plain of 
Hindostan. Herbert estimates the length of 
course, from the source of the J umna to this 
place, at 123 miles, its elevation here at 1,276 
feet, its discharge, at the beginning of March, 
at the rate of 4,000 cubic feet in a second. 
This assigned length of course, however, ap- 
pears too great, the actual course being only 
about ninety-seven miles. 'Thus the lalT from 
tbe source to this place is about 100 feet })er 
mile. In the vicinity of Badshamabal, the 
Jumna divides into several branches, and ou 
its right side a canal was, in the year 1366, dug 
by Feroz Toghluk, king of DeUii. At about 
eighty miles ftum the commencement of this 
canal, the canal of Ali Mardan Khan parted 
from it, and, taking a southerly direction, made 
its way to Delhi. This work appears to have 
been maintained in a state of efficiency till 
1760 ; but in the canal of Feroz Shah the water 
ceased to flow at. Suffeedon in 1740. The re- 
storation of the Delhi Canal engaged at an 
early period tbe attention of the marquis of 
Hastings. In 1817, operations were com- 
menced, and by the end of May, 1820, the 
water was brought to the city of Delhi, and, 
passing through the main conduit in the palace, 
rejoined its parent stream. The supply is 
drawn from a point in the vicinity ot Chooar- 
pore, and conducted along a natural channel to 
Jhyadri, thence by a new cut into the river 
Ontralla, which it follows to its junction with 
the river Soumb; and, passing through this 
last-named river, is carried on, vid Dadoopur, 
Kurnaul, Rair, and Boanuh, to Delhi ; its total 
length being 185 miles. In 1823, the resto- 
ration of the Feroz Shah Owial, passing by 
Hansi and Hissar, was commenced. The two 
canals having one common head, the work 
consisted in the clearance of the old Una from 
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Bjtir to BabAdenib; 1£1 miles ; the construction 
of a branch to Rohtuk, forty -five miles long ; 
of another in the direction of Darbah, thirty- 
two miles ; and of the new supply-head, twelve 
miles : making a total of 240 miles. The water 
was turned down the canal in 1826. The 
restoration of the Dooab Canal, parting from 
the eastern bank of the Jumna near the village 
of Fyzabad, and rejoining the parent stream 
opposite the city of Delhi, was commenced in 
1824, and the works were completed in 1830. 
“ The original and almost sole object of the 
government in undertaking these works, ap- 
pears to have been to convey a large supply of 
■water from the Jumna for the purposes of 
irrigation of the crops — 1st, on lines of country 
where the natural depth of wells -was so great 
as to render the cost of irrigation from them so 
hea'vy as to impede the improvement of the 
districts, as on the Delhi Canal ; 2nd, to sup- 
ply the means of cheap and easy irrigation to 
the districts, as on tlie Dooab Canal, -where, 
although the wells are not so deep, the irriga- 
tion from the canal would be comparatively 
cheap and easy ; and, 3rd, as on Feroz’s canal, 
to confer the means of irrigation on districts 
where, from the excessive depth of the wells, 
none was heretofore in use, and to convey a 
supply of wholesome water to a country where 
generally it is brackish or salt.” 

From Badshamahal to the point of reunion 
with the Delhi Canal, a distance of 145 miles, 
generally in a southerly direction, the Jumna 
is occasionally available for floating rafts of 
timber cut in the Sewalik Mountains, though 
even that i-ude kind of navigation is attended 
with danger during inundation, and in hot 
weather with delay. In addition to the works 
above enumerated, the construction of a canal 
from the Jumna, at a point about five miles 
east of Kumaul, to the Sutlej at Loodiana, has 
been suggested, and a survey of the line of level 
made, the result of which appears favourable to 
the plan. At Delhi, the river is crossed during 
the dry season by a bridge of boats, constructed 
every year at the cessation of tho rains. From 
that city, the course turns a little to the east ; 
but though in many places extraordinarily cir- 
cuitous, it holds generally a south-easterly direc- 
tion to its confluence with the Ganges at Allah- 
abad, a distance from Delhi, by the river’s 
course, of 619 miles. Between Delhi and Allah- 
abad, the Jumna receives on the right side 
the foUowing rivers : — The Baun or Ootunghun, 
in lat. 26® 59', long. 78° 31' ; the Chumbul, iu 
lat. 26° 30', long. 79° 19'; the Sind, eight miles 
below ; the Betwa, in lat. 26° 66', long. 80° 17' ; 
the Cane, in lat. 25° 47', long. 80° 86', all con- 
siderable streanifl ; besides some others of less 
importance. 'The chief streams which fall in 
on the left side are, the Hindon, in lat. 28° 28', 
long. 77° SO' ; the l^ngoor, in lat. 26° 9', long. 
70° 69' ; the Rhind, in lat, 26° 63', long. 80° 37'. 
Jacquemont styles the Jmnna in the lower 
part of its course an enormous river ; in the 
rainy season, it is in some places a mile, in 
others several milos, in width, and with a 


very rapid current. In consequence, however, 
of its bed being obstructed by shoals and 
rocks, navigation was not practicabl© for craft 
above Delhi, except by means of the canal. 
Prinsep thus speaks of the Jumna : — “ That 
river, although of greater length than the Ganges 
above their confluence, yet much inferior to it 
in the average volume of its discharge, is the 
line of communication with some of the prin- 
cipal commercial marts and military stations iu 
India, — Calpee, Etawab, Muttra, aud the cities 
: of Agra and Delhi, all situated upon its banks, 

I and with the distant post of Kurnaul, by the 
ancient canal branching off at Delhi, which has 
been lately repaired and re-opened. Its banks 
are lofty and precipitous, and ridges of rock in 
many places advance into the stream, com- 
bining with its general shallowness and strong 
current to render navigation extremely difficult 
and dangerous.” Much has, however, been 
done to remedy this inconvenience. At Kurin- 
khan, near Oryah, lat. 26° 26', long. 79“ 35', 
the whole bed was formerly interspersed with 
kanksr rocks, abounding with organic remains 
and huge blocks of sandstone, which rendered 
the navigation bo intricate and dangerous, that 
great numbers of boats were lost, and others 
delayed for several weeks ; but those obstacles 
have, for the mostpart, been removed by blasting 
or other means, and a dam made to deepen and 
give permanence to the channel ; other improve- 
ments have been effected, and the practicability 
of navigating by steam the river below Calpee 
has been established. The Jumna contains 
crocodiles or alligators in the lower part of its 
course. The total length of the river, from its 
source to its confluence with the Ganges at 
Allahabad, is 860 miles. On the rocky point 
where the waters meet, stands the fort of Allah- 
abad. The streams at the junction are nearly 
equal in volume ; the Ganges, the deeper, with 
yellow water ; the Jumna, the more rapid, with 
water as clear as ciwstal, but considered less 
palatable and wholesome than that of its 
fellow. The Jumna or Yamuna is by the 
Hindoos considered sacred, and its confluence 
with the still more sacred Ganges is dignified 
by a legend, according to which the Sarasvati 
or Sursuti, a stream that is lost in the wilds of 
Sirhind, flows underground to Allahabad, where 
it oozes from under one of the towers, and 
mingles its water with those of the other two 
rivers. Hence this confluence is called Tri-veni, 
or “ three-plaited locks.” 

JUMNOTRI, a collection of hot springs 
near the source of the Jumna, is situate at the 
western base of the most ■western of three 
closely adjoining mountains, styled in the trigo- 
nometrical survey the Jumnotri Peaks. ’I^e 
mountain-mass formed by this collection of 
peaks bears the common name of Banderpuch. 
Fraser, who viewed it from the south-west, 
says ; “ Two lofty and massy peaks rise high 
above the rest, deep iu snow, from which all 
the inferior ridges appear to take their rise : 
they are connected low down by a sharp neck ; 
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tbeir Boutb ki\A sontb-eaBt erposuro is the least 
steep, and bears a great depth of pare unbroken 
snow. Little or no rock is seen, except at a 
few points in the ridge connecting the peaks^ 
where it is too sharp and steep for snow to lie ; 
and here it appears of a red colour. Here and 
there lofty precipices are observed in the snow 
itself, where the lower parts have melted, and 
the upper masses have given way, sliding down 
the ravines below, leaving a face of snow of 
several hundred feet high, and showing the 
depth of that which has accumulated for ages.” 

According to native report, Banderpuch has 
four peaks, situate around a lake, in which 
Hanuman, the monkey-god, extinguished his 
flaming tail. In the trigonometrical survey, 
three peaks are laid down, having the respective 
heights and technical names, — Black E. 21,155 
feet, Great E. 20,916, Lower E. 20,122. The 
group of hot springs is about 500 yards from 
the spot where the first water of the Jumna, a 
small rill, shoots over the brow of a rock pro- 
jecting from the perennial and unexplored 
snows w’hich overspread the summit of Bander- 
puch. The stream quickly fiude its way through 
the mass of snow lying beneath the precipice, 
and having a thickness of forty feet, and runs 
beneath it close to the hot springs, receiving 
the water flowing from them. The steam of 
the springs melts the lower part of the mass of 
snow, 80 as to form a number of excavations, 
resembling vaulted roofs of marble ; and from 
these incessant showers fall, which yield the 
rincipal supply to the nascent Jumna. The 
ot springs are numerous and extensive, and 
the water bursts up in them with great ebulli- 
tion through a granite rock, and deposits a 
ferrugineous sediment. It is devoid of taste 
and smell, and has a temperature of 194 '7°, 
nearly that of boiling water at that elevation, 
which is 10,849 feet above the sea. Lat. 
30" 59', Jong. 78° 35'. 

JUMROOD. — A fort and small village, the 
former now in mins, the latter scarcely trace- 
able, in the province of Peshawar, 10 miles, or 
according to some 14 miles, W. of the city of 
that name, and a abort distance from the eastern 
entrance into the Khyber Pass. The fort was 
seized by the Sikhs in 1837, and an attempt of 
the Afghans to retake it led to a battle, in 
which the Sikhs were defeated, and their gene- 
ral, Hari Singh, an officer of high reputation, 
slain. Previous to the acquisition of the Punjab 
by the British, the Sikhs strengthened tbeir 
position by building the fort of E utighur, on 
the east side of Jumrood. The place is 1,670 
feet above the sea. Jumrood is described by 
Forster under the name of Timrood. Lat. 
34“, long. 71° 24'. 

JUMTHUR, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by the course of the Ram- 
gunga, from Petoragurh to the Unta Dura 
Pass, 10 miles N. of Petoragurh. Lat. 29" 44', 
long, 80° 16'. 

JUMTJNEB BHOJPOOR.— Atown in the 


tepritory of Oude, 90 miles N.E. from Luck- 
now, and 120 miles E. from Shahjehanpuor. 
Lat. 27° 52', long. 81° 64'. 

JTJNANABAD, or JEHANABAD, in the 
British district of Behsr, lieut.-gov. of Bengi^ 
a town on the route from Dinapore to Haza- 
reebagh by Gaya, 37 miles S. of Dinapore, 
30 N. of Gaya. It has a bazar, and is noted 
fop the manufacture of good cotton cloth. 
The soil is fertile and highly cultivated, the 
main crop beiug rice. The town contains 887 
houses, and, according to the usually admitted 
ratio of inmates to houses, a population of 
4,435. Lat. 25° 12', long. 86° 3'. 

JUNGALEE, in the Punjab, a village on 
the route from Lahore to RamDUggar, and 
60 miles N.W. of the former pl^e. The 
adjacent country is described by Bumes as 
sandy, yet rather productive, being irrigated 
from innumerable wells, which yield water at 
a depth seldom exceeding twenty-five feet, 
Lat. 32° 6', long. 73° 65'. 

JUNGLEG, in Bnssahir, is the last and 
highest village in the valley of the river Pabur, 
on the route from Sirmor to Koonawur, by the 
Burenda or Broang Pass. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Pabur, which holds its course 
down a valley formed by two spurs of mountain 
running south - westward from the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 9,257 feet. Lat. 
81° 18', long. 78° 4'. 

JUNGROWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^e on the route from Rareilly to Petora- 
gurh, and 38 miles N.E. of the former, Lat. 
28“ 42', long. 79“ 62'. 

k JUNGUMCOTTA. — A town in the My- 
sore, 98 miles N.E. by E, from Seringapatam, 
and 164 miles W, from Madras. Lat. 13° 16', 
long. 77° 56'. 

JUNJEERA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutnsgeriah, presidency of Bombay, 
80 miles 8. by E.^of Bombay. Lat 17° 49', 
long. 78° 10',* 

JUNOH. — A town in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, presidency of Bengal, 191 
miles W.N.W. of Calcutta, Lat. 23° 25', 
long. 86“ 38'. 

JUPHA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, on the left bank of the Arun river, 
and 99 miles E. from Khatmandoo. Lat 
27° 37', long. 86° 62'. 

JXJPLA. — A town in the British district of 
Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 61 miles W. of 
Sherghotty. Lat, 24° 83', long. 84° 3'. 

JURAJPOOR.— A town in the territory of 
Oude, on the right bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 60 miles N.W, from Lucknow. Liat. 
27° 25', long. 80° 29'. 

JDROUNDA. — A town in the British 
province of Nagpoor, situate 138 miles S.E. 
from Jubbulpoor, and 187 miles E.N.E. from 
Nagpoor. Ijat 22“ 6', long. 81“ 60'. 

JUROWLY, in the British district of 
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Bolundahobur, fient.*g^T. of the N.W. Pro* 
vinoes, a village on the route from Allyghnr 
rHotonment to that of Moradabad, and 28 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ IT, long. 78“ 1 7'. 

JTJKRAH, in the British district of Fut* 
tehpoor, lient.-^v. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, 874 
miles from Calcutta by way of the river, 68 
miles above Allahabad, and 28 miles by land 
S.E. of the town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 25“ 60', 
long. 81" 19'. 

JURROW, or JHUROW, in the Rajpoot 
state of Joudpore, a village oontaining 126 
houses, on the route from the town of Joud- 
porc to that of Ajmeer, and 32 miles N.W. of 
the latter. The road in this part of the route 
is indifferent, lat. 26" 33', long, 74“ 18'. 

JURRUK, a town of Sinde, is situate on 
an eminence of small elevation, which forms a 
headland projecting into the Indus on the 
western side, and rising about thirty feet 
above the water. The principal manufacture 
is turnery of a very tasteful and highly-hnished 
kind. Its population is probably about 1,500 
or 2,000. Lat. 26“ 8', long. 68“ 20'. 

JUSHPORE, or JUGDESPORE.— A 
small raj included within the territory super- 
intended by the Governor-General’s political 
agent for the south-west frontier of Bengal. 
It extends from lat. 22“ 4' to lat. 22“ 50', and 
from long. 83“ 24' to long. 84“ 10', and has an 
area of 617 square miles. The country is a high 
table-land, much overrun with jungle, but was 
recently found by the British agent to be 
improving under the government of the native 
chief, represented as far surpassing the major- 
ity of his class in intelligence and attention. 
The people appear happier than in many other 
parts of the political agency. Rice, ^in, 
and oil, are the staple productions. Lak and 
wild silk are abundant where cultivation has 
not subjugated the jungle. The country is 
computed to yield a revenue of 10,000 rupees. 
The population is estimated at upwards of 
27,000. 

JUSHPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Jusbpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 93 miles N. from Sumbulpoor, and 
73 miles S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 43', 
long. 88“ 56'. 

JUSHPOOR^ on the sonth-west frontier of 
Bengal, a town in the Cuttack mebal of 
Mohurbunge, 158 miles W. by S, from Cal- 
cutta, and 67 miles W.N.W, from Balasore. 
Lat. 22“, long. 86“ 8'. 

JUSOL, in the Rajpoot state of Joudpore, 
a ruined town near the left bank of the Loonee, 
between Balmeer and the town of Joudpore, 
and 60 miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate 
at the northern base of a small conical hill 
about 200 feet hi^h, on the upper part of tlie 
rooky side of which was the residence of the 
thakoor or chief. The river Loonee, abreast of 
this place, was, when ferried over by Boileau 
in the rainy season, at the beginning of July, 


700 yards wide, and running with a very violent 
current. The town in the time of its pros- 
perity contained 3,000 houses ; but not a tenth 
of that number are now inhabited. The road 
in this part of the route between Balmeer and 
the town of Joudpore b under water during 
the rainy season, and unsafe. Lat. 26“ 47, 
long. 72*23'. 

JUSPOOB, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Suha- 
runpoor, and 100 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is situate near the southern boundary of 
the Terai or marshy forest extending aiong 
the base of the mountain, and in lat. 29° 17'-, 
long. 78“ 63'. 

JUSSO, in Bundelcund, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of a jaghire or feudal possession of 
the same name, containing an area of 180 
square miles, with a population of 24,000. 
The revenue of the raj is returned at 1,300/. 
per annum, and the chief maintains a small 
military force. The town is distant 26 miles 
S.E. of Punnah. Lat. 24° 27', long. 80“ 35'. 

JUSTWUNTNUGUR, in the British dis- 
trict of Etawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route from the 
cantonment of Agra to that of Etawa, and 
nine miles N.W. of the latter. It has a 
I mosque and a small bazar. The population of 
the town is returned at 5,289. Lat. 26" 63', 
long. 78° 58'. 

JUTEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, li 0 nt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 
garh, and 26 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 37', long. 79° 47'. 

JUTPOOL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 94 miles S. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 18 miles N.E. from 
Kumool. Lat. 16° 1', long. 78° 16'. 

JUTPOORA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and six miles S.W. of tbe 
latter. Lat. 28“ 46', long. 78° 47'. 

JTJTT. — A town in the Sattara jaghire of 
Jutt, 95 miles N.E. from Belgaum, and 136 
miles S.E. by S. from Poonah. The jaghiredar 
is bound to furnish a contingent of cavalry to 
its feudal superior, the British government, 
A proposal made by the latter for a commuta- 
tion of the obligation by a pecuniary payment, 
was met by remsal on the part of the chief, 
Lat. 17“ 1', long. 76“ 16'. 

JUTTA KA GOTE, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Tatta to i^drab^, by way of 
Kotree, and 17 miles N.E. of Tatta. It is 
situate a mile and a half firom the right bank 
of the Indus, and half-way between that river 
and the brackish Dund, or lake of Kunjur. 
The adjacent country is plain, and occupied 
principally by a sbikargah or hunting-ground, 
lately belonging to one of the ameers of 
Hydmbad. Lat. 24° 66', long. 68“ 12'. 
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JUTTEEL MOUNTAINS, in Sinde, form 
a portion of that mountain system whiohj 
Btretcbing eastward from the great Hala range, 
terminates abruptly on the right bank of 
Indus, near Sehwan. The Jutteel Mountains 
run south-west from Sehwan to Dooba, a dis- 
tance of between sixty and seventy miles. 
They are steep and of considerable height, 
pobably in few places less than 2,000 feet 
The direct road Sehwan to Knrrachee 
lies between them and the Keertar range, 
which is equally high, and holds a parallel 
course, but more to the west. The Jutteel 
range extends between lat. 25“ 32' — 26° 20', 
and long. 67“ 48—68° 8'. 

JTJTTOO, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Mooltan to Dera Ismael Khan, and 
18 miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate 10 miles from the ri^ht bank of the 
Chenaub river, in what Elphinatone calls the 
Little Desert, extending between the Chenaub 
and the Indus, and which he describes as 
having a length of 250 miles from north to 
south, and, in the latitude of Jhttoo, a breadth 
of two days’ march, or about forty miles, Lat, 
80° 20', long. 71° 17'. 

JUWAHIR, or JUWAR, in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, the most considerable of the Bbotia 
mehals or subdivisions north of the culminating 
ridge of the Himalaya. It comprises the upper 
part of the valley drained by the river Goree, 
together with the lofty mountains rising on 
each side, and ranges between lat. 30° 10' — 
30° 36', long. 79° 60'— 80° 20'. The surface 
throughout has great elevation, the lowest part 
affording passage to the river Goree, over the 
southern frontier, at Leepookee Than, in lat. 
80° 10', long. 80° 17', at an elevation of 9,152 
feet above the sea ; the head of the Groonka, 
its remotest feeder, being at the Oota Dhoora 
Pass into Hiundes, and at an elevation probably 
of not less than 15, 000 feet. The valley drained 
by the river, extending between these places, 
is the habitable part of Juwahir ; the more 
elevated tracts, rising on the east and west, 
being unexplored wastes of perennial snow. 
Therein are summits of extrsordinsuy height, 
some rising 22,000, some 23,000, feet a^ve 
the level of the sea; and one, called Nanda 
Devi, reaching 26,749. At the fall of the 
year, the whole smibce of the country becomes 
covered with deep snow, which commences 
early in October, when the inhabitants migrate 
to the more southern, lower, and warmer pails 
of Kumaon. The accumulation is progressive 
to the beginning of April, and snow continues 
to fall until late in M^ay. The depth, in open 
and level situations, varies in different years 
from six to twelve feet, and is wholly dissipated 
by the first week in June ; but in confined and 
much-depressed places, successive avalanches 
sometimes cause accumulations several hundred 
feet thick, and in many deep valleys and 
ravines the whole is not melted until late in 
J uly. Goats and sheep are the most general 


beasts of burthen, the former carrying from 
twelve to twenty-four pounds, the Utter fivm 
ten to sixteen. These animals journey on an 
average a distance of five miles daily, being 
aUowra to remain stationary for the greater 
part of the day for pasture, which afford their 
only means of subsistence. The inhabitants of 
Juwahir are supported by the traffic between 
Hiundes and the countries to the south. The 
more wealthy, having command of capital, 
combine commercial speculations in both 
quarters with the carry! pg-busi ness, which 
forms the main resource of the less opulent. 
The inhabitants of Juwahir are Uvoured by the 
Tibetan authorities, in being allowed aooess to 
all parts of Tibet, while the other Bhotias of 
Kumaon are restricted to particular places for 
trade. They take into Hiundes grain, cottons, 
broadcloths, hardware, glassware, wooden 
vessels, cond, pearls, dye-stufis, spices, sugar, 
sugarcandy, and timber ; and bring back gold- 
dust, salt, borax, sheep’s-wool, goat’s-wool or 
shawl-wool, cbauries or yak -tails, coarse shawls, 
inferior silks, leather tanned in a similar manner 
to the Russian, dried fruits, and dru^ The 
J uwaharis are of Tibetan descent, ana exhibit 
the singular anomaly of yielding allegiance 
both to the mother country and to the govern- 
ment of Kumaon ; the Utter enfor^ by 
military power, the former by the influence 
resulting from commercial relations. Their 
religion is a medley of Lamaism and of Brah- 
min ism, administer^ indifferently, according to 
exigency, by the priests of either faith. Ibey 
affect the same scruples as the Brahmins with 
respect to food, and have assumed the designa- 
tion of Sinh (lion), but are regarded by the 
Brahminiats with abhorrence, as the descend- 
ants of a kine-killing race. The Tibetan 
language has died away and been replaced by 
the Hindoostanee, now universally used in 
Juwahir. The people are represented by 
Traill as an honest, industrious, orderly race, 
patient and good-humoured, but very filthy in 
their habits, using the skirts of their dress to 
scrub both their persons and cooking-utensils. 
Under the Ghxjrkha sway, the tribute levied 
was oppressively large. This arose not entirely 
from fiscal, but parSy from vindictive motives, 
the Juwahirs having frequently baffled the 
military efforts made to rwuce them to sub- 
mission. Juwahir comprises thirteen villages 
and 465 houses ; and il six be taken as the 
average for the number of inmates of each, the 
result would be a population of 2,780. 

JWALA MUKHL— See Jswala. Mukl 

JWITEE.— A town in the hill zemindary 
of Jeypoor, presidency of Madras, four miles 
E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 91 miles N.W. 
from Vizianagrum, Lat. 19° S', long. 82° SO*. 

JYE BOORDEE,— A town in the British 
district oT Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
81 miles N. of Bombay. I-at. 20° 7 \ long. 
72° 45'. 

JYGURH. — A town in the British district 
of Rutnagherry, presidency of Bombay, 118 
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miles 8. by E. of Bombay. Lat. 17“ 17', 
long. 73“ 19'. 

JYNTEEA. — A district of Eastern India, 
situate in the Cossya Hills, and extending 
from lat. 24“ 56' to 26“ 7', and from long. 
91“ 63' to 92° 43'. It is eighty miles in length 
from north to south, and forty in breadth. 
The tract formerly constituted the northern 
division of the possessions of a native prince, 
styled the rajah of Jynteea, between whom 
and the British government political relations 
appear to have been fii'st established during 
the Burmese war in 1824, when the territory 
of the rajah was secured to him by treaty. 
This treaty, however, was regarded merely in 
the light of a personal engagement with the 
reigning prince, and its conditions were not 
considered binding on bis sucooeasor. In 
1886, it being proved that the new rajah, 
while heir-apparent, had ordered or connived 
at the kidnapping of four British subjects for 
the purpose of human sacrifice, the British 
government confiscated his possessions in the 
plains, upon which the rajah voluntarily relin- 
quished his districts in the hills. A pension 
uf 501. a month was assigned for bis support, 
and he retired to Dacca. The forfeited pos- 
sessions were annexed to the British domi- 
nions ; those situated in the plains being in- 
corporated with the district of Sylhet, and 
the remainder (forming the subject of this 
article) being placed under the jurisdiction of 
the political agent in the Cossya Hills, Coal 
is stated to abound in the bills of Jynteea. 

JYNTEEAHPORE. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Jynteea, 77 
miles S.S.E. of Gowhatty. Lat. 25“ 7', long. 
92“ 6'. 

JYNUGUR.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, lieufc.-gov. of Bengal, 58 
miles N.E. of Mozuffurpoor. Lat, 26“ 81', 
long. 86“ 15'. 

JYRUNG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
ibe Cossya Hills, situate in the native state 
of Osimlee, 21 miles S.W. by S. from Gow- 
hatty, and 63 miles E.S.E. from Goalpara. 
Lat, 26“ 62^, Jong. 91“ 86'. 

JYSINUGUR, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor 
to Hoosungabad, 19 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 23“ 37', long. 78“ 38', 

JYTO. — A town in one of the petty Cis- 
Sutlej jagbires, 77 miles S.W, from Loodianah, 
and 88 miles S.E. by S. from Ferozepoor. 
Lat. 30“ 28', long. 74“ 65'. 

JYTPORE. — See JBiTPonB. 

JYTUK, or JAITAK, in Sinnor, a very 
steep ridge of clay-slate, rising over the north- 
westem extremity of the Kyarda Doon, A 
peak of this ridge is surmounted by a stone 
fort, about seventy feet long and fifty wide, 
having a small round tower or bastion at 
^ch comer, the whole, however, constructed 
in an unsubstantial manner. During the 


war with the Gk>orkbaa in 1814, it was occu- 
pied by them with a garrison of about 2,200 
men, who, on the 27th of December, were 
attacked two separate British detachments, 
one of about 1,000 strong, the other of about 
700. The former meeting with a well con- 
ducted resistance, and suffering severe loss, 
fled panic-struck to camp ; the other made 
good a lodgment ip an important position near 
the fort ; but being called off by General 
Afartindell, who commanded the army of which 
the detachment formed part, it was harassed 
greatly on its retreat, and narrowly escaped 
total destruction. The loss to both detach- 
ments amounted to four officers killed, and 
five wounded ; seventy-nine non-commissioned 
officers and privates killed, and 281 wounded 
and missing. On the 13th of March follow- 
ing, two eighteen-pounder battering- guns were 
with great difficulty hauled by hand up the 
nearly perpendicular side of the ridge, and 
placed in battery against the fort, besides two 
six-pounders, two eight-and-half-inch mortars, 
and two five-and-half-inch howitzers. The 
defences of the Goorkhas were in consequence 
much damaged, and in a short time the British 
posts were so arranged as completely to block- 
.ode the fort, which, early in May, was sur- 
rendered, but not till the stock of proviaions 
for the use of the garrison was reduced to 
one day’s rations. Nearly 1,600 armed men 
marched out, besides about 1,000 women and 
children, Jytuk is 4,854 feet above the sea. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,014 miles, by 
Dehra. Lat. 30“ 36', long. 77“ 24'. 

K. 

KABILPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 35 miles 
S.E. of the former. The road in this part of 
the route is good ; the country open, level, and 
cultivated. Lat. 27“ 55', long. 79° 44'. 

KABO. — A town in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 186 
miles W. by N, of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 68', 
long. 85“ 35'. 

KABOOL RIVER, or JUI SHIR.— The 
only great tributary of the Indus from the west. 
It is generally supposed to rise at Sir-i-Chusb- 
muh, in lat. 34“ 17', long. 68° 14', where at a 
height of 8,400 feet above the sea, a very 
copious spring bursts from the ground, and 
forma the chief source of the principal stream. 
But the extreme Lead is about twelve miles 
farther west, on the eastern declivity of the 
Oonna ridge. It is at first an inconsiderable 
stream, everywhere fordable for sixty miles, as 
far as J^bool ; at a short distance beyond which 
place it receives the river of Logurh, and thence- 
forward is a rapid river. About forty miles 
below Kabool, it receives the Punchshir river, 
which has a course of 1 20 miles. About fifteen 
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miles below this, it receives the Tsipa river, 
having a course of about eighty mues. The 
united streams of the AHshang and Aliugar join 
the Kabool river about twenty miles farther 
down, after a course each of ateut 1 20 miles. 
At the distance of about twenty miles more, | 
the Soorkh Bood, or Bed River, so called from ^ 
the colour which its water derives from the 
earth suspended in it, falls into the Kabool river 
after a course of seventy miles. Twenty miles 
further east, the Kabool river receives the river 
Kama, called also the river of Kooner, which 
rising in Chitral, flows through Kafliistan. 
Such is the course of the Kal^l river, and 
thus does it acquire force and volume. Flowing 
easterly, it drains the valley of Kabool, the 
Sufeid Kob, and the southern slope of the 
Hindoo Koosh ; and after receiving on both 
sides several considerable streams, becomes a 
large river, sweeping with prodigious rapidity 
and violence along the northern base of the: 
Khyber Mountains, and, in consequence of its 
boiling eddies and fhrioQS surges, not navigable, 
except on rafts of hides. Eastward of these 
hills, and in lat. 84° 10', long. 71'* 27', it enters 
the British territory of the Punjab, and divides 
into three branches, which, at Dobundee, twelve 
miles lower down, reunite, and thence the river 
is navigable for boats of forty or fifty tons to 
Attook, near which it joins the Indus. Just 
below Dobundee it is joined from the north by 
the Lundye, or river of Panjkora, which, rising 
in that unexplored region of the Hindoo Koosh 
lying east of Chitral, passes south-west by Panj- 
kora, receives the river of Sewatfrom the north- 
east, and some tributaries of less importance 
from the west, and has a total course of above 
200 miles. After this confluence, the Kabool 
river continues to flow eastward for forty miles, 
and falls into the Indus on the western side, 
nearly opposite Attock, and in lat. 33° 64', 
long. 72“ 16', having a total course of about 
320 miles. As both rivers are very rapid, and 
have great bodies of water, the confluence pro- 
duces turbulent eddies and violent surges. 

KACHAURA, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the south-eastern frontier, towards the 
British district of Etawah. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Jumna, 65 miles S.E. of 
the city of Agra. Lat. 26° 50', long. 78° 48^. 

KAPASUR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Gbaxeepoor canton- 
ment to Hazareebagh, 21 miles S. of the former, 
171 N.E. of the latter, is situate on the river 
Karamnasa, Lat. 25° 19', long. 88° 82'. 

KADIPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village two miles from the 
left bank of the river Tons (eastern), 42 miles 
8.E. of Faizabad, 108 E. of Lucknow. The 
population is estimated by Butter at 1,000. 
Lat. 26° 22', long. 82* 48'. 

KADIRPOOR.— A village in Sinde, be- 
tween Snbzulcote and Shikarpoor, and 24 miles 
W. of the former place. It is situate near the 
8 P 


left bank of the Indus, in a level otnmtry, is 
some places overrun with jungle, but oapahle 
of raccessfiil cultivation, in oonsequenoe of the 
focility of irrigation by means of wateroouriee 
from the river. Lat. 28° 10', long. 69° 20'. 

KADLOOR. — A town in one of the recently- 
sequestrated dlstriota of Hyderab^, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 60 miles N.W. of KumooL 
Lat 16° 22', long. 77“ 23'. 

KADMUH, in the jagbire of Jujhnr, lient- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinoesi, a viUa^ near the 
western frontier towards Loharoo. Lat. 28° 24', 
long. 76“ 4'. 

KADURGUNGE, in the British district of 
Buddaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on Uie route from Futtebgurh toBoddami, 
16 miles S.S.W. of the latter. Lat 27“ 49', 
long. 79° 9'. 

KAEELAUN, or KYLAWUN, in the 
British district of Booluodshuhur, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the route 
from Kbasgunj to Meemt, and 63 miles 8. of 
the latter. Lat. 28“ 18', long. 78° 2'. 

KAENG, in the island of Ramree (Arracan), 
a village prettily situated near the sea, at the 
mouth of a small creek. The neighbourhood 
consists of extensive plains, which are exceed- 
ingly fertile, and rice and indigo are cultivated 
to a great extent. In the opinion of Lieu- 
tenant Foley, who visited \i in 1834, “this 
village is superior to any in the island, both 
with respect to situation and the general 
appearance of neatness and comfort that 
prevails.” Lat. 19“ 5', long. 93° 45'. 

KAFR KOT, or THE INFIDELS’ FORT. 
— A huge, lofty, and massive ruin near the 
west bank of the Indus, and between that 
river and the Laigee valley. It consists of a 
number of towers bearing every mark of 
extreme antiquity, rising on the very summit 
of the mounUin-chaiu. These are connected 
with the Indus by a dilapidated wall extend- 
ing from them to the edge of the water. 
Wood, who surveyed the spot, expresses his 
astonishiuent at the toil and skill which must 
have been directed to the construction of this 
stupendous edifice, singularly contrasting with 
the mean mud hovels which, with this excep- 
tion, are the only buildings to be fou^ 
throughout this region. The time and oiroum- 
stances of its erection are totally unknown. 
Lat. 32° 30', long. 71° 22'. 

KAGAKAT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, on the left bank of the Gnnduok 
river, and 163 miles N.W. by W. from Elhat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28° 67', long. 83° 8', 

KAGUL. — A j^hire or feudal dependency 
of Kolapore, of which it forms part, and situate 
within the jurisdiction of the wlitioal agency 
of the Bombay government Ibe inhabitant!^ 
always engaged in feuds with Kolapore under 
the native government, yield ready obedience 
to the British authority, which has assumed the 
temporary management of the Kolapore ter- 
ritories. The revenue amounts to something 
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more tlum 70,000 nipee^ and the military 
force to about 700 men. Kagul, the chief 
town, IB in lat. 16“ 82', long. 74“ 28'. 

KAHA, in Sinde, ie a mouth of the Indus, 
by which the Moutnee, formerly a large 
offset of the Bata, or great eastern branch of 
that river, discharged its water into the sea. 
In consequence of Uie channel of the Moutnee 
having been almost entirely deserted by the 
stream, the Kaha month has become little 
more than a salt-water creek. Lat. 23“ 56', 
long. 67° 36'. 

KAHEEEE. — A viU^e of the Daman 
division of the Punjab, situate on the right 
bank of the Indus. Here is one of the prin- 
cipal ferries on that river. It is on the route 
from Hindostan to Afghanistan, by Dera Is- 
mael Khan and the Gomul or Goolairee Foss. 
Elphinstone, who crossed here at the beginning 
of January, when the water is lowest, found 
the main channel 1,010 yards wide ; and it is 
known to be much broader during the swell. 
Lat. 81“ 25', long. 70° 47'. 

KAHGUDIPOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ghazeepoor 
cantonment to that of Goruckpoor, 15 miles 
N. of the former, 76 8. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 44', long. 83“ 45'. 

KAHSEHS. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, three miles from the right bank of 
the Kumalli river, and 90 miles E.S.E. from 
Almora. Lat, 29“ 12', long, 81“ 8'. 

KAILAS.— See Koonlus. 

KAIMGUNJ, in the British district of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehgurh 
to Budaoon, 20 miles N.W. of the former. 
Population 8,983. Lat. 27“ 34', long. 79“ 25'. 

KAIMUK. — A mountain-range in the ter- 
ritory of Rewa or Baghelcund, extending 
S.W. from about lat. 24“ 40', long. 82°, for 
about 70 or 80 miles, and dividing the valley 
of the Tons from that of the Son. It has in 
one part a remarkable conical shape, and an 
elevation probably exceeding 2,000 feet above 
the sea. The formation, according to Franklin, 
is primitive sandstone, intermixed with schis- 
toM limestone. This range is a section of the 
Vindhya Mountains. 

K AIR. — Atown in Hyderabad, or dominions 
of the Nizam, situate three miles from the left 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 176 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 50', long. 
79° 9'. 

KAIRA, a British collectorate in the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, is bounded on the north 
by the Myhee Caunta division of Guzerat ; on 
the east and south by the river Myhee ; and 
on the west by the coUeotorate of Ahm edahad 
and the dominions of the Guicowar. It extends 
from lat. 22“ 12' to 28“ 33', and from long. 72“ 30' 
to 73“ 27'. The greatest length from north 
to south is ninety-four miles, and its greatest 


breadth fifty miles. 'The arto is 1,869 rauare 
miles. The principal staple articles of cultiva- 
tion are tobaoco, sugar, indigo, cotton, opium, 
poppy, and cumin. The district is traversed 
by the Bombay and Baroda railway ; but there 
are no metalled or macadamized roads in this 
collectorate, with the exception of the line 
extending from the southern gate of the town 
of Elaira to the Seree river, near the village of 
Ruttunpoor. 'The highw'ays and crossways 
throughout the collectorate are for the most 
part formed by the tracks of carts, and though 
uneven and narrow, they are generally in other 
respects pretty good. Among the principal 
highways which traverse the collectorate, is' 
one from Baroda rid Kaira to Abmedabad, 
which crosses the river Myhee northward of 
the town of Wasud, and another from Malwa 
and Loonawarra to Ballasinore, Kupperwung, 
and Ahmedabad. The country being sandy, 
the roods are somewhat heavy for wheeled 
carts, and in the rainy season some of them 
are partially flooded ; but a few days’ fine 
weather is sufficient to render them again 
passable. The popiilation is given under the 
article Bombay. 

The implements used in husbandry by the 
agricultural classes are of the same descrip- 
tion as those employed by their forefathers. 

I No improvements have taken place. A few 
American ploughs were introduced by the 
government in 1843, two of which were given 
to the cultivators for trial. They complained 
that they were clumsy and unsuited to native 
management, that the furrows formed by them 
were too wide, and that additional labour was 
required to level the surface. It was objected, 
moreover, that it woul<J cost as much to repair 
one of these ploughs as to make a new one on 
the old plan. The cultivators are extremely 
averse to innovation, and the attempt to intro- 
duce these ploughs proved a failure. The 
principal towns are ten in number, — Kaira, 
Kupperwung, Borsud, Nerriad, Mehmoodabad, 
Mahtur, Tansra, Mahoonda, Nepar, and Oom- 
rut, which will be founddeacribed in their proper 
|)lace8. Government vernacular schools have 
been established in various parts of the district. 
The tract forming the district of Kaira was 
ceded to the E^t-India Company by the 
Guicowar, under different treaties and engage- 
ments, commencing with the grant or sunnud 
dated 3rd May, 1803, under which the British 
were put in possession of the fort of Kaira. 

KAIRA, in tho presidency of Bombay, a 
town, the principal place of the British collec- 
torate of the same name, It is situate near 
the confluence of two small rivers, the Watruk 
and Seree, over the latter of which a bridge 
has been recently erected. The surrounding 
country is fertile and beautiful, and overspread 
by fine orchards, or, where those are not to be 
met with, by thickets of wild fig-trees and other 
wild-fruitb^rers. The town is of considerable 
size, and is surrounded by a wall with bastions. 
The streets within are uneven and narrow. 
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The houses, however, are solid and lofty, with 
sloping tiled roofe, and a good deal of carving 
about the woodwork of their gables and 
verandas. Near the centre of t^e town are a 
large Jain temple and school, the former con- 
sisting of many apartments, some of them 
raised, and approachable only by ascending 
flights ofst^rs ; some on the ground-floor, and 
some underground. In this building is some 
fine carving in dark-coloured wood. There is 
also a subterraneous Jain temple, containing, 
seated on an altar, four white marble statues 
of characters considered by the worshippers as 
sacred. Near the temple is the Adawlut, or 
court of justice, a handsome building, with 
pillars in the Grecian style, having its attic 
story raised high above the town, and con- 
tiiining very convenient apartments for the 
judge and hiB family. Contiguous is the prison, 
a large strong building. There is in the town 
a church, a large clumsy building. There is 
also a government vernacular school. The 
military cantonments are about a mile and a 
half from the city, and separated from it by a 
small river. They are extensive, and in most 
respects well laid oat, except that, being built 
in the form of a square, a large portion is 
deprived of the benefit of free ventilation. 
The climate is very hot and unhealthy, pro- 
ducing fever, ague, and other diseases resulting 
from malaria. The town is distant from Bom- 
bay, N., 265 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 
20 miles, Lat. 22” 45', long. 72” 41'. 

KAISLA, in the British territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Hoosungabad 
to Baitool, 42 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
22” 20^, long. 77° 64'. 

KAITHAULA, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town 70 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, 40 S.W. of Sultanpoor canton- 
ment. It is situate on the right bank of 
the river Saee, which nearly surrounds the 
town by its windings. The population is esti- 
mated by Butter at 8,000, all Hindoos. Li^i. 
26°, long. 81” 37'. 

KAITI, or KYTEE, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges, just 
above the confluence of the Goomtee, 646 miles 
N.W, of Calcutta by water, 24 N.E, of 
Benares. Lat. 25° 30', long. 8^13'. 

KAITI, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of tbe Ganges, 662 miles N.W. 
of Calcutta by water, seven miles N.E. of 
Benares. Lat. 25° 20', long. 83” 12'. 

KAITRT, in territory of Gwalior, or pos- 
sessions of Scindia’s family, a small fort and 
village on the route from Agra to Gwalior fort, 
88 miles S. of former, 31 N.W. of latter. It 
is situate on the south or right side of the river 
Chumbul. The bank is bold and lofty, and 
the channel, three-quarters of a mile wide, is 
filled by a deep and rapid torrent. In the 
dry season it is crossed by ford, much fre- 


quented, as^ opposite Dbolpoor, four milea 
lower down the stream, the pass^e mnstlie 
made by ferry or bridge of boats. Lat. 
26° 37', long. 77” 67'. 

KAKA . — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate under the mountain Dhoulagiri, 
and 169 miles N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 29“ S', long. 83” 4'. 

KAKADU, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and five miles S.W. of 
the latter. Tbe road in this part of the route 
is metalled or macadamized ; the country is 
well cultivated. Lat. 26” 28', long. 80” 21'. 

KAKEENADA. — A town in tho British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
nine miles S.E. of Saniulkottah. Lat. 16” 58', 
long. 82” 19'. 

KAKHUNDKEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 89 
miles N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16” 37', long. 
75” 37'. 

KAKITA, — A town in the British district 
of Vizagajiatam, presidency of Madras, 48 
miles W.S.W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17“ 24', 
long. 82” 44'. 

KAKRAJEET. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
78 miles S.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat 21” 58', 
long. 87” 22^. 

KAKTEE. — A town m tbe Mahratta j^- 
hire of Sanglee, territory of Bombay, nine 
miles N. from Belgaum, and 66 miles S.S.E. 
from Kolapoor. Lat. 15” 57', long. 74” 37'. 

KAKUBA, or KAROOA, in the British 
district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from tlje city of 
Agra to Gwalior, seven miles S. of former. 
Here, in December, 1843, the British army, 
under command of Sir Hugh Gough, accom- 
panied by Lord Ellenborough, governor- 
general, encamped, in the advance against 
Gwalior. Lat. 27° 4', long. 78° 3'. 

KALA BAGH. — A town on the right or 
west bank of the Indus, where it finds a pas- 
sage through the Salt range, which stretches 
from Afghanistan into the Punjab. The 
breadth of the stream, bounded by very lofty 
and steep banks, is here about 350 yards. 
The road, a gallery cut in the side of the cliff, 
and about 100 feet above the edge of the water, 
is BO narrow as not to allow a la^len camel 
to pass. A great part of this excavation is 
through rock-salt, extremely hard, pellucid, 
clear, and nearly colourless as crystal. Some 
specimens are so hard that they are worked 
into platters. 'The town rises as thoogh it 
were -^.tuak against the precipitous eminence 
overhanging the road and river, and, together 
with the salt-rock, the stream, and tho pro- 
spect over the country to the east, forms a 
striking scene. Tbe heat in summer is here 
excessive, and the air unwholesome, as well 
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BiitimUy u from tiie eflStma of alnra-woi^. 
The alam u obtained from a eort of elat^ which 
is found in vast quantitiea in the neightouring 
mountaioB. This i« niaoed in lajen between 
wood, and the pile tnuB formed set on fire ; 
the residuum is then toiled in iron pans, fil- 
tered, and, by means of evaporation, rendered 
solid alum. There are fourteen manufoctories 
for the purification of the mineral. Great 
quantities of salt are extracted here, for the 
supply of Western India and Afgtonistan. 
There is also coal in its vicinity, but of poor 
quality, and in inconsiderable seams. The 
Indns is navigable to Kala Bagh at all seasons, 
and it is expected that the communication by 
government steam-vessels, which has been 
established between Kurracbee and Mooltan, 
will be shortly extended to this town. The 
popnlation probably does not exceed 2,000. 
Lat. 32“ 57', long. 71 “ 85'. 

KALAJSUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godaveiy, 139 miles N.E. of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 51', long. 79“ 63'. 

KALAPYNDONG KEON, in Arraoan, a 
smaU river taking its rise in the Wyllatong 
Hills, about lat. 21“ 8', long. 92“ 61', and 
joining the Myoo river about lat. 20“ 48', long. 
92“ 4^, at the village of Khengkeong, 

KALEE RIVER. — See Qhogra. 

KALEEGGNJK — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
189 miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 36', 
long. 90“ 29'. 

KALEEGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles E.S.E. of Rungpoor. Lat. 25“ 84', 
long. 89“ 43'. 

KALEE KEMAON. — See Champawut. 

KALEE OUNG. — town in the British 

S rovinoe of Tenaaserim, 184 miles S.S.E, of 
loulmein. Lat. 14“ 89', long. 98“ 22'. 
KALEGOTJK ISLAND is situate six miles 
off the coast of Amherst (Tenasaerim provinces). 
Its length from north to south is six miles, 
and its breadth one mile. Lat. 15’ 32', long. 
97“ 43'. 

KALE MYO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Myithia Khyoung, and 
136 miles N.W. from Ummerapoora. Lat. 
23“ 3', long. 94* 2ff. 

KALERAWUN, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and 28 miles N.W. of the former. It is a poor 
place, and even water is scaice. Lat. 29“ 18', 
long. 76“ 35'. 

KALE SERAI, in the Punjab, a village 
and caravanserai on the route from Attock to 
Rawul Pindee, and 89 miles S.B. of the former 
lace. It i*Bituate on the river Ejdee, a tri- 
utary of the Hurroo. The Elalee, though of 
short course, is deep : the passage aoroes it is 
cfGsoted by an old stone bridge. It is the 


Toomrah of Walker’s M^). At a short dis- 
tance to the north-west of the village is abaoli 
or great well, the water of which is reached by 
a descent of 1 00 steps. The surrounding country 
is remarkably rooky, rug^d, and barren, and 
the roads are rough and difficult, Lat. 33“ 40', 
long. 72“ 64'. 

KALIDUNGA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on a mountain of Uie same name, rising 
from the right bank of the river Ghagra, 20 
miles S.E. ^ Chompawnt cantonment. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,116 feet. At the base 
of the mountain, and about a mile from the 
village, is the Kalidnnga ferry across the 
Kalee, forming a communication between the 
territory of the East-Tndia Company and that 
of Nepal. Lat. 29“ 7', long. 80^ 19^. 

KALI MATH, in the British district of 
Kumaofa, lieut*-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
temple dedicated to the Hindoo goddess Kali, 
on a summit sloping westward to the left bank 
of the river Kosila, and four miles N. of Almora. 
A stockade was here garrisoned by the Goor- 
kbas during their possession of Kumaon. Ele- 
vation above the sea 6,301 feet. Lat. 29° 88', 
long, 79" 42'. 

KALI NUDDEE. — A river rising in the 
coJleotorato of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
close to the town of Dharwar, and in about lat. 
16“ 80', long. 75° 6'. It holds a south-westerly 
course of about eighty miles, and falls into the 
Arabian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, at Se- 
dashevagurh, in lat. 14“ 50', long. 74“ 10'. 
Near forabuti, forty-five miles above its 
mouth, it is joined on the left side by the 
river Bidhati, flowing from the south. 

KALIPANI, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
remarkable spring, regarded as sacred by the 
natives, and hence considered as the source of 
the great river Kalee, though this last has its 
remotest head-water about thirty miles farther 
to the north-west. The spring is situate on 
the north-eastern declivity of the great moun- 
tain Bians Rikhi, and on the route from Bians 
PasS'to Askot, five miles S.W, of the pass, 45 
N.E. of Askot, and in lat, 30“ IT, long. 80“ 66'. 
Its water is discharged into a stream flowing a 
few hundred feet to the west, and which bears 
the name of Kalipani river. This river is 
formed by the union of two streams, one 
rising close to the western entrance of the 
Bians Pass, and, bolding a westerly course of 
about four miles, joins the other, rising on the 
western declivity of the great Kuntas Peak, in 
lat. 30“ 14', long. 80“ 66', and, flowing five miles 
southerly, to the confluence, in lat. 80“ IT, 
long. 80“ 65', and about a mile above the 
spring. The united stream flows five miles 
south-westward, to its confluence with the 
Kali, in lat. 80“ 8', long, 80“ 64', and at an 
elevation above the sea of 11,413 feet. The 
spring is resorted to for ritual ablations and 
other reli^ouB practices, by pilgrims on their 
route to Manasarovara. The confluence of the 
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hnittAxoB KalipMU ia about 160 feet 

below the linut of peqjetual snow, and the 
atreama soaroelj flow dunug the winter eeaaoa, 
when the Wnten of this tract generally are 
masse* of ioe. 

KALKA.PORE. — A town in the British 
distriot of Boerbhoom, lieut. -gor. of Bengal, 
148 miles N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24” ST', 
long, 87* Sir. 

KALLACH. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 168 miles by E. from Kangta, 
and 11 6 miles £. by K. from Sirinagur. TAt. 
84=’ 10', long. 76“ 57'. 

BLALLEENJUK. — A celebrated hill fort 
in the British distriot of Banda, in Bundelcnnd, 
under the lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinoes. 
It is situate at the south-eastern extremity of 
the plains of Bundelcnnd, where rises the 
Bindaohal range, the first and lowest terraced 
elevation of the Vindhya Mountains. The 
rocky hiU on which the fort is situate is com- 
pletely isolated from the adjacent range by a 
chasm or ravine, about 1,200 yards wide. A 
modem writer has hazarded a conjecture, that 
it may be regarded as having b^n formerly 
an island, situate in an ocean rolling over the 
plain of Bundelcund. The sides rise rather 
steeply from the plain, and in the upper part 
have a nearly perpendicular face of 160 or 180 
feet in height, in most places inaccessible. The 
lower part of the hill consista of syenite, in 
vast polyhedral masses, fitting into each other, 
and on the outer surface forming an accessiblo 
slope ; but the upper part, consisting of sand- 
stone arranged in horizontal strata, presents 
externally so bold a scarp as to be for the most 
part impracticable of ascent. Franklin states 
that he found indications of coal in the roles 
about the hill ; but the granitoid character of 
the formations affords grounds for questioning 
the soundness of his conclusion. The summit 
of the rock, a sort of table-land slightly undu- 
lated, is between four and five miles in circuit. 
Throughout its whole extent it is fortified by a 
rampart rising from the very edge, in continua- 
tion of the scarp of the rock, and _at places 
where the difficulties of the ascent m its 
natural state might be overcome, access has 
been guarded against by a facing of masonry. 
The fortifications are massively oonstructed of 
large blocks of stone, laid generally without 
cement, and about twenty-five feet thick ; but 
in many places they have been allowed to fall 
into decay. A few small hamlets are scat- 
tered over the table-land, and numerous ruins 
indicate that there must have been a town of 
some importance, which was supplied with 
water from tanks yet to be seen. One, at 
least, of these still contains water at all seasons, 
though the quality is bad. There are also 
Severn palaces, which, though ruinous, appear 
to be of no ^eat antiquity. One of oonoider- 
able size is, nowever, in such repair as to serve 
for the abode of the small garrison. Temples 
are numeroua, the place being regarded by the 
Hindoos amongst the holiest class. The divinity 


in most repute is Siva, the Images of whom are 
extremely numerous, and all ithypballio to a 
deg^ or the grossest indeoenoy. 

Since the capture of the place in 1812, the 
British soldiers have mutilated many of 
hideous and grotesque figures, knocking off 
their emblems. The principal idol is 
Nilkanth, a name of uiva ; and the figure is 
hewed out of the rock on the southern scarp of 
the hill, the proportion* being so huge, that 
the figure, though represent^ squatting, is 
above thirty feet high. Jacquemont describes 
it as making a most soandaloua display of the 
parts which decency requires to be concealed. 
At no great distance is a large liognm, three 
feet high and two in circumference, with a rude 
resemblance of a countenance having two large 
silver eyes. Id the scarp of the hill is an entrance 
to a very long flight of steps, penetrating the 
interior of the rock to a great distance, and 
terminating at a subterraueous reservoir of 
clear cool water of great depth, and said by 
the natives tp be unfathomable. Access to the 
vast clrcumvallation of this bill ia by a path- 
way sloping up the face of the rock in an 
oblique manner, at the south-eastern side. It 
is a rough and narrow passage through jungle, 
to the lowest gateway, situate a considerable 
way up the hill ; but from that point it is a 
wide and fine stairway, reaching to the table- 
land of the fortress, and passing in the ascent 
successively through seven gates, some of them 
commanded by fortifications reputed im^g- 
nable. There are several rude pieces of artillery 
lying about dismounted, some formed of bars 
of iron laid longitudinally, and bound round 
with a flat band of the same material wound 
about them. At present, the place is in com- 
mand merely of a lieutenant of British infantry. 
As a station, it has the advantages of interesting 
archaeological associations, highly picturesque 
scenery, and remarkably salubrious climate. 

The town is situate at the south-eastern base 
of the hill, and, though now much decayed, has 
numerous ruins, which prove it to have been 
once important. According to Ferishta, Kal- 
leenjur was founded by Kedar Raja, cotenipo- 
rary with Mahomet, the founder of Islam, and 
consequently about the commencement of the 
seventh century. It appears to have subse- 
quently become the capital of a considerable 
realm, as it is related that its rajah, in the year 
1022, marched at the bead of 36,000 horse, 
45,000 foot, and 640 elephants, to oppose 
Mahmood of Ghuzni, who subsequently be- 
sieged the fort ; but, probably despairing of 
success, allowed himself to be appeased by 
submission and rich presents, and evacuated 
the territory. In 1202, it was besieged by 
Kootb-ood-doen, the lieutenant of Mahomed 
Sultan, of Ghor, in Afghanistan, and reduced, 
in consequence of the supply of water fiuling. 
In 16S2, it was ag«n subjected to siege b^ 
Humayun, emperor of Delhi, who, at the expi- 
ration of a month, relinquished his attempt, on 
receiving a large amount of treasure for his 
forbearance. In 1543, Sher Sh^, the Patau 
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ruler, who bfiH succeeded in driving Humayun 
from hig throne and kingdom, besieged Kal* 
leenjur. During the operations, some explosive 
missile projected against the garrison, re- 
bounded, and, setting frre to some gunpowder, 
Sber Shah was scorched so dreadfully, that in 
a few hours he died in great agony, but not 
before the assault had succeeded. About the 
middle of the eighteenth century, it was wrested 
from the sovereign of Delhi by the rajah of 
Punna, owing, it is said, “ to the disorders of 
the times, the troops which garrisoned it being 
kept in arrears, mutinied for want of pay, and 
sold their charge.” About 1790, Ali Bahadur, 
a Mahratts invader of Bundelcund, besieged 
KaJleenjur, but, after a blockade of ten years, 
died, without making himself master of it. 
The fort at that time was held by a Brahmin, 
successor to a killadar or comroaudant appointed 
by the rajah of Punna, but who subsequently 
assumed independence and the exclusive domi- 
nion of the place. He had given much trouble 
to the British authorities, and committed or 
connived at numerous depredations on their 
subjects ; and inconsequence, on January 19th, 
1812, it was besieged by a force consisting of 
about two regiments of cavalry, six battalions 
and five companies of infantry. The besieging 
force took possession of a summit gituate north 
of the fort, and though of small dimensions, 
scarcely inferior in elevation to it. To this 
summit, estimated to be 780 feet above the 
surrounding plain, the British, with very severe 
toil, dragged up four long iron 18 -pounders 
and two mortars, and the surface being bare 
rock, the earth requisite to make the batteries 
was carried up in canvas sacks. About two- 
thirds lower than this upper battery, or 260 
feet above the plain, a battery of two 18- 
pounders and two 12-pounderB was erected on 
a shoulder of. the eminence ; but its fire was of 
little avail, as, in consequence of the great 
depresHion, the shot, striking the walls in a 
direction slanting upwards, glanced off, and 
produced little effect. As soon as the upper 
batteries were completed, a British detachment 
occupied the town, which the enemy evacuated 
without resistance. The fire of the upper bat- 
tery, which was alone eflScient, was directed 
gainst the north-east angle of the rampart, 
distant half a mile, and in three weeks the 
breach was considered practicable. On the 
morning of the 20th of February the besieging 
batteries opened a brisk fire of round-shot, 
grape, and shrapnell, to clear the breach, and 
a storming-pkrty making its way up the steep, 
rocky, and rugged face of the hill, attempted, 
by means of scaling-ladders, to mount the ill- 
opened breach and the portions of per]>endicular 
cliffs presenting themselves in many places. 
Though the assailants pushed their enterprise 
with amazing vigour and intrepidity, they 
suffered so severely by the fire of matchlockB, 
and from large stones rolled down from the 
higher ground, that the attempt was found 
hopeless, and after a struggle of thirty-five 
minutes, the survivors were recalled. The 


storming-paiiy consisted of a column headed 
by five companies of the King’s 63rd infantry, 
twelve companies of grenadiers, and nine com- 
panies of light infantry. The loss of the Bri- 
tish was severe : it included two commissioned 
oflScers, one seijeant, and ten other men killed j 
ten commissioned officers, six seijeants, and 
114 men wounded. There were, besides, a 
commissioned officer and forty-one native 
pioneers wounded. Mundy, a military officer, 
slates, that twenty men and as many old 
women, with no other arms than the huge 
stones piled around, could make the place good 
against hundreds of thousands. The loss of 
the defenders, however, was very severe, from 
the fire of the British artillery. When the 
assault was deemed inevitable, the rajah’s 
family, and all the women within the garrison, 
were collected into a large stone building, and 
arrangements made by the defenders to blow 
it up in the event of the success of the attack. 
The chaube, however, who held the fort, sur- 
rendered it to the Bj'i tish eight days afterwartls, 
on condition of receiving an equivalent in lands 
in the adjacent plain. In 1864 orders were 
issued for the destruction of this celebrated 
fort. Lat. 25°, long. 80° 32'. 

KALLEE NUDDEE (EAST), a river of 
the Doab between the Ganges and Jumna, has 
its origin in the British district of Mozuffer- 
nuggur, at Untwana, at an elevation of 900 
feet above the sea, and in lat. 29° 19', long. 
77° 51'. Near the town of Meerut, twenty-five 
miles south from its source, it, on the western 
side, receives the Khodara Nulla, or Al)oo 
Fuquers, which formerly communicated with 
the Kallee Nuddee (West) by means of a canal, 
now dry, and which is attributed by tnulition 
to a native of the name of Muhammad Abu 
Khan. The Khodara nulla passes through the 
British cantonment, and is traversed by two 
bridges, one built by the East-India Company, 
the other by the Begum Sumroo. The Latter, 
in consequence of the inadequate waterway 
allowed by its three diminutive arches, has 
sometimes caused serious inconvenience by ex- 
tensively flooding the cantoninent during great 
inundations, though in the dry season the 
channel is nearly devoid of water. In the dry 
season, the Kallee Nuddee is crossed by means 
of ford, on the route from Meeru^ to Mhow. 
At the town of Boolundshuhur the elevation of 
the river above the sea is 764 feet ; and as the 
distance from its source is eighty miles, thti 
fall in its channel so far is little more than a 
foot and a half per mile. Close to the town of 
Boolundshuhur, on the route to Bareilly, it is 
crossed in the dry season by ford, and during 
the rains by ferry. The fall between this point 
and the vicinity of Khooijah, a further distance 
of ten miles, does not exceed one foot per mile. 
Here it takes a south-easterly direction, which 
it holds for the rest of its course of about 220 
miles, falling, three or four miles below Kunnoj, 
into the Ganges, on the right side, in lat. 
27° r, long. 80° S', running altogether a dis- 
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tan<» of 810 milea. Between the 'vicinity of 
Khooijnh and that of Hurdnaganj, a distance 
of forty miles, the inclination of the channel is 
one foot one and a half inch per mile. The 
route fi’om Allyghur to Bareilly passes it by a 
brick bridge, about twenty miles below Hur- 
duaganj, and the river thence continues navi'* 
gable downwards to its mouth. 

KALLEE NUDDEE (WEST), a river of 
the Doab between the Jumna and Ganges, 
rises in the British district of Saharunpoor, at 
an elevation probably of more than 1,000 feet 
above the sea, and in lat. 30°, long. 77“ 47'. 
It takes a southerly course of about fifty miles, 
as far as MozufFemuggur, and a mile west of 
that town is crossed by the route to Kumoul, 
being in that part fordable, except during heavy 
inundations. About ten miles below Mozuffer- 
nuggur it takes a south-westerly direction, and 
falls into the Hindun, on the east or left side, 
in lat. 29“ 13', long. 77“ 35', after a total coui-se 
of about seventy milea. Formerly it commu- 
nicated with the Khodara Nulla, running 
through Meerut, by means of tlie canal of 
Mohammed Aboo Khan, which passed oflf six 
or eight miles north of Sirdhaua. 

KALLEE SIND, a river of Malwa, rising 
on the south side of the Vindhya Mountains, 
and in lat. 22“ 36', long. 76° 26'. It has a course 
generally nortlierly, and in lat. 23" 57', long. 
76° 16', about ninety miles from its source, 
receives on the left side the Ludkunda, also 
rising in the Vindhya range ; and on the same 
side, about sixty miles farther down, it is joined 
by the united streams of the Ahoo and Angar, 
at Gagroun, In lat. 24° 37', long. 76° 19', close 
to the pass where the Kallee Sind makes its 
way through the Mokundara range iuto the 
more depressed tract of Harouti. The scene 
is described by Tod as strikijpg. “ The ascent 
to the summit of the ridge was so gradual, that 
our surprise was complete, when, casting our 
eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde sweeping 
along the northern face of both fort and town, 
whence it turns due north, ploughing its ser- 
pentine passage, at a depth of full 200 feet 
below the level of the valley, through three 
distinct ranges, each chasm or opening appear- 
ing in this ^Id perspective like a huge portal, 
whence the river gains the yielding plains of 
Harouti.” Thirty -five raUes lower down, it 
receives the Newuj, on the right side. After 
a total course of about 225 miles, it falls into 
the Chiunbul, on the right side, in lat. 25° SO', 
long. 76° 23'. At Kundgong, about fifty miles 
from its mouth, it is crossed on the route from 
Kotah to Sa'ngor, and at the place of passage 
has “ bed 450 yards wide, and bottom of flat 
rock-like pavement ; banks cut into ravines ; 
water shallow during the fair se.ason, deep and 
rapid in the rains.” 

RALLY EHEEL, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the rout© from Baitool to 
Bnrwanee, 67 miles W. of the former, Lat. 
21“ 54', long. 77“ 6'. 


KALOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpoor, on the left bank of the river Loonee, 
and 6-2 miles E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 26° 23', 
long. 74° 7'. 

KALOREE, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
south-western frontier towards Sbekbawati. 
Lat. 28°, long. 76° 7'. 

KALPEE. — See Calpeb. 

KLAIiSAMREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
241 miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 30', 
long. 84° 60'. 

KALUNGA.— See Nalapani. 

KAMA, in the territory of Bhnrtpore, a 
town on the north-east frontier, towards the 
British district of Muttra, on the route fi-om 
the town of Muttra to Ferozepore, in Goorgaon, 
39 miles N.W. of the former. Of late years, 
it appears to have been scarcely visited by 
Europ)eanB, but, according to Tieffenthaler, 
who described it alxmt eighty years ago, it 
was then a small city, fortified with strong 
walls and towers, and belonging to the nijah 
of Jeypore. Towards the latter part of the 
last century, it was taken by Nujuf Khan, the 
powerful commander-in-chief of the forces of 
Shah Alum, of Delhi ; but subsequently ac- 
quired by the rajah of Bhurtpore. Distant 
N.W. from Muttra 39 miles, Lat. 27“ 40', 
'long. 77° 20'. 

KAMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the city of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 38 miles S.E. 
of the latter. Close to it is a grove of noble 
trees, and the surrounding country is a vast field 
of tombs and ruins, forming, with the intermixed 
jungle, a very picturesque and ropiantic scene. 
The place is named from Kamal, a reputed 
Mahomedan saint, who, with his son and sevenil 
of his disciples, lies buried here. Lat, 25° 42', 
long. 81° 25'. 

KAMA UUDDINN AGAR, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town in the Kadir or marsh of the 
Ganges, and on the left bank of its channel, 
here fordable during the dry season. It is a 
remarkable and important lenity, being one 
of the very few points at which the Ganges is 
fordable after leaving the mountains. Amir 
Khan, the Patan freebooter, on the occasion of 
his invasion of Rohilcund, in 1805, and when 
urgently anxious to escape acro-sa the river from 
the British army under General Smith, in 
active pursuit, searched in vain for a ford for a 
distance of 100 miles, and was about to march 
upwards tn Hurdwar, where the stream issues 
from the mountain, until relieved from hw 
embaiTassment by a native, who unexpectedly 
pointed out the ford at Kamaruddinnagar. 
The ainlr found the ford not difficult about the 
12th of Februaiy, at which time, probably, the 
stream had scarcely risen by any melting of 
the Himalayan snows ; so that he “ crossed 
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KANHOOR. — A town in the Britbb dia- 
trict of Ahmednugrar, presidency of Bombay, 
24 miles W. oi Ahmednuggiir. Lat. 19° 7', 
long. 74° 24'. 

KANIKA. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere; or domiaions of Cholab Singh, 
104 miles N.N.E. from Kangra, and 113 miles 
E.8.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 83“ 29', long. 
76“ 49'. 

KANJOLE. — A town in the British diatriot 
of Bhagnlpoor, lieut,-gov, of Bengal, 161 miles 
N. by W. of Calcutta. Lat, 24° 49', long. 
87“ 60'. 

KAKKA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villnge on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 14 miles S.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 43', long. 78° S'. 

KANKRAULI, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Oodeypoor, a town on the route from Neemuch 
to Deesa, <9 miles N.W. of former, 171 N.E. 
of latter. It is situate at the south extremity 
of a considerable lake, called Raj Samundar, 
and is a large town, with a good bazar. Lat. 
24° 60', long. 73“ 66'. 

RANNEH. — A town in Cashmere, or 
Gholab Singh’s dominions, situate on the left 
bank of the Jbohim river, and 110 miles E. 
from Peshawur. I<at, 84° 8', long. 73° 80', 

K ANODE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a town north-east of the city of Jessul- 
mere. It is situate at the southern border of 
an extensive lake of salt water, stretching to 
the north about fifteen miles, with a breadth 
of about eight. Such are, however, the dimen- 
sions during the periodical rains only, as at 
other times it nearly disappears, leaving the 
ground over which it had spread encrusted 
with salt, which is removed and sold for the 
benefit of the rawul or ruler of Jessulmere. 
The lake, when fullest, is discharged on its 
eastern side by a stream, which, flowing about 
thirty miles in an easterly direction, is lost in 
the sands of Jodhpoor or Marwar. Kanod© is 
in lat. 27“ 8', long. 71° 5'. 

KANOJE. — See Kunnouj. 

KANOOND, in the jagbire of Jujh ur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Hausee to Neemuch, and 70 miles 
S. of the former. During the troubled period 
which preceded the expulsion of the Mahrattas 
by Lord Lake, it was an important place, 
being one of the principal strongholds of Yavon 
R^, an influential chief of that people. It at 
present has a laige bazar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water, which is, however, rather 
brackish. The road in this part of the route 
is heavy and sandy. The surrounding country, 
though having occasional patches of cultivation, 
is described by Elpbinstone as in general very 
barren. “ On approaching Canound, we had 
the first specimen of the desert to which we 
were looking forward with anxious curiosity. 
Three miles before reaching that place, we 
came to saadhills, which at first were covered 


with bushes, but afterwards were naked piles 
of loose sand, rising one after another, like the 
waves of the sea, and marked on the surface 
by the wind, like drifted snow. There were 
roads through them, made solid by the treading 
of animals ; but off the road our horses sunk 
into the sand above the knee.” Xjai, 28° 14', 
long. 76“ 13'. 

KANPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusserabad 
to Deesa, and 169 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 11', long. 73° 10'. 

KANSBANS, a river of Cuttack, rising in 
lat. 21“ IS', long. 86° 81', a few miles S,E, of 
the town of Koparee, in the British district of 
Batasore, through which it runs in an easterly 
direction for thirty miles, and falls into the 
Bay of Bengal, in kt. 21° 9', long. 86° 68'. 

KANT, in the British district of Shahjehan- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Futtehgurh to 
the cantonment of Shabjehanpoor, and 10 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It has a small bazar and 
abundance of water. Lat. 27° 49', long. 79°5r- 

KANTAL, in the nortli-east of Cashmere, a 
lofty mountain south of the pass called Bultul 
by Vigne and modern geographers. Through 
this pass lies one of the principal routes from 
Cashmere to Ladakh and Bultistan. Its crest 
forma a division between the basin of the Indus 
and that of the Jhelum ; the Dras river, which 
rises here, flowing northwards to the former 
river, and the Sinde, in a south-west direction, 
to the Jhelum. The elevation of this pass ia 
10, .^00 feet. Lat. 34“ 15', long. 75° 39'. 

ICANTANAGAR, in the British district of 
Purnea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
south boundary, and on the left bank of an 
offset from the Ganges, 30 miles S. from the 
town of Pumea. It contains 700 houses, and, 
according to the usually-received average of 
inmates to houses, 3,600 persons, Lat. 25° 22', 
long. 87“ 28'. 

KANTEE, in the jagbire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the 
route from Delhi to Narnol, and 14 miles E. 
of the latter. Lat. 28° 3', long. 76° 23'. 

KANTEE, in the British district of Allaha- 
bad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the route by the Sohngi Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 16 miles S. of the 
former city. It has a few shops : water is 
obtained from a tank and wells. Lat. 25° 15', 
long. 81° 61'. 

KANUM, in Bussahir, a small town, the 
principal place of the district of Koonawar, is 
situate on the declivity of a recess embosomed 
in lofty mountains, and near a feeder of the 
Sutluj, which flows past at the distance of 
about a mile. The sloping surface is funned 
into terraces by means of rough and massive 
embankments of stone, and the more extensive 
levels thus made are overlaid with earth and 
cultivated, those narrower forming the sites of 
houses rising above each other in such a 
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niATiner, that the flat roofs of those bene&th 
are platforms in front of the upper. Inter- 
spersed through this straggling oolleotion of 
dwellings, are fine groves of poplar, and 
flourishing orchards of peach, apple, apricot, 
and walnut-trees. This prosperity re^ts from 
the judicious employment of irrigation, the 
means of which are supplied from the torrent 
flowing down the valley, as the great aridity 
of the climate otherwise precludes vegetation. 
Here is a celebrated Buddhist temple, provided 
with a library of books, printed in the Tibetan 
language ; one of these is an encyclopaedia, in 
225 volumes ; another a system of theology, 
in 100. The encyclopaedia is considered by 
Jacquemont a translation from the Sanscrit. 
The printing is distinct, and done with wooden 
types. Kanum is the fountain-head of learning 
and faith for Koonawur, and its lama is the 
superior of all others in that tract, in fact, the 
great pontiff of the country. He is elected by 
the lamas from their own number, but the 
choice requires the ratification of the lama of 
Ladakh. The dress of the grand lama of 
Kanum closely resembles that of a Kuinan 
Catholic bishop ; the mitre is exactly the same. 
Jacquemont gives a lively description of one of 
their grotesque ceremonies. The grand lama 
bearing a bell, and his followers drams, cymbals, 
and other noisy instruments, kept time to a 
slow and solemn chant; whilst three other 
lamas, masked, danced at first in measured 
paces, but finally with the wildest and most 
furious gesticulations and capers, the villagers 
standing by, and, with the most boisterous 
mirth, expressing their gratification. The 
ceremony terminated by the grand lama sipping 
water from a chalice, and throwing into a fire 
a cake, decked with sprigs of juniper, which 
was no sooner done, than the actors departed 
peaceably, the whole scene being intended to 
display the ef&cacy of the prayers and rites of 
the priests in rendering the malignant demons 
powerless. Jacquemont, during his brief stay 
at Kanum, viaih^ Caoma de Koros, the Hun- 
garian traveller, then secluded there, and 
closely occupied in the study of Tibetan lan- 
guage, theology, and antiquities. ICauum is 
in charge of an hereditary wazir, who governs 
it for the rajah of Bussahir, to whom he for- 
wards the trifling revenue. It contains about 
sixty or seventy families ; but as in that - in- 
clement climate and sequestered locality the 
physical exigencies of the population are 
numerous, and must be supplied principally 
from domestic resources, each homeate^ is 
extensive, and has many inmates; and the 
commercial character of the inhabit^ts causes 
a small warehouse to be a usual appurtenance 
to a residence. Elevation above the sea about 
9,200 feet. Lat. 31“ iO', long. 30'. 

KANUNA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Lounee river, and 53 miles S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 26“ 60', long. 72° 80'. 

KANU WAH, in the Baree Dooah division 
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of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
bank of the river Cliukki, 83 miles E. by N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 65', long. 
76° 30'. * 

KANWARA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Tonk, situate on the right bank 
of the Ahoo river, and 178 miles W, by N. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24° 26', long. 76° 4'. 

KAOLAIR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 137 miles N.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 137 miles S. by E. from 
Ellicbpoor. Lat. 19° 17', long. 78°. 

KAOMALLA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 106 miles S.W. by S. 
Jodhpoor, and 64 miles N. by K from Deesa. 
Lat. 24° 68', long. 72° 21'. 

KAONDAUR. — A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west, frontier of Bengal, in the native 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, 22 miles E. from Jey- 
poor, and 76 miles N.W. from Yizianagrum. 
Lat. 18° 69', long. 82° 46'. 

KAPALADROOG, in the Mysore, a fort 
on a steep hill producing sandal- wood. It was 
selected by 'Tippoo Sultan for tlie incarceration 
of those unhappy persons who incurred his 
especial displeasure. The choice was probably 
made with reference to the insalubrity of the 
place, the air and water being extremely bad, 
and the quality of the latter being rendered 
more deleterious by throwing into the wells 
branches of e^horbium and putrescent animal 
substances. These sources of death, further 
aided by unwholesome food, told on the 
wretched inmates of the place so fearfully and 
fatally, that it is said “ no native prisoner ever 
returned to detail the horrors of this dungeon,” 
Kapaladroog is situate in the rough moun- 
tainous tract N.E. of Seringapatam, from 
which it is distant 30 miles. Lat. 12° Sty, 
long. 77° 21'. 

KAPOORTHELLA, in the Julinder Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated eight 
miles from the left bank of the river Beas, 
75 miles E. by S. of the town of Itahore. Lat. 
31° 24', long. 75° 26'. 

KAPRAIRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village or small town on the route 
from Nusseerabad to the town of .ToJbpoor, 
and 29 miles E. of the latter. It contains 
600 houses. Lat. 26° 17', long. 73° 36'. 

KAPURRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Boondee, five miles from the right bank of 
the river Chombul, and 29 miles E.S.E, from 
Boondee. Lat. 25° 22', long. 76° 10'. 

KARAKNARIL.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, 60 miles N.N.EL 
from Ahmednuggur, and 60 miles S.E. by S. 
from Malligaum. Lat. 19° 62', long. 75° 7'. 

KARANJA, in the presidenev of Bombay, 
an island on the east side of the harbour of 
Bombay, situate south of the island of Ele- 
phanta, and separated by a narrow channel 
the mainland. It is four miles long, and 
nearly two broad, and is low, with the ex* 
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<^ptioD of two rezxuu-kable hills, called the 
Qreat and Little Karanja Hills. Karanja 
Little Hill is on the north part of the island, 
and has an irregular outline. The great hill, 
which is on the south part of the island, is 
very conspicuous. Its s^pe is somewhat con- 
Tex, but with a flat space on the summit, and 
a steep declivity at each end. The town of| 
Karai^ga is a smi^ assemblage of low ill-built ; 
houses, situate near a tank. On the south 
hill, and on a site very difficult of access, is 
the fort, now ruinous, and at no time strong, 
mounting fourteen guns, but ofleri^ no re- 
sistance to attack except from its difficiilty of 
approach. The less-elevated part of the island 
is very fertile, abounding with rice-fields, 
cocoanut, palmyra, mango, and tamarind-trees; 
the trees being filled with monkeys, parrots, 
owls, and singing-birds of various kinds.” 
Karanja was an early possession of the Portu- 
guese ; and in 1661, when Bombay was ceded 
as part of the dowry of the Infanta of Portugal, 
on her marriage with Charles II., was retained, 
notwithstanding the protest of the English 
authorities that its retention was a violation 
of the treaty. The Portuguese, moreover, 
availed themselves of its possession to give 
every possible annoyance to the settlement of 
Bombay. It soon ^ter (in 1683) fell into the 
hands of Samhaji, the Mabratta chief. In 

1774, it was taken by the English, and for- 
mally ceded by the Mabratta government in 

1775, the cession being confirmed by an addi- 
tional clause in the treaty of Poorunder, con- 
cluded in the following year. Karanja is in 
lat. 18° 61', long. 78° 

KAEANO. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 102 miles S.E. by S. from Nag- 
poor, and 65 miles E, by N. from Chanda. 
Lat. 20° 8', long. 80° l4'. 

SA.KE.&L. — See Kebiall. 

KAEEANS. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, in the Tenasaerim provinces, 
58 miles E. by S, of Moulmein. lat. 16° 20', 
long. 98° 34'. 

KAHENLUB. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 61 
miles S.E. by S. of Cannanore. Lat. 11° 18', 
long. 76° 66'. 

BIABEPTJTTUN. — A town in the British 
district of Butnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
174 miles S.S.E. of ]^mbay. Lat. 16° 82', 
long. 78° 41'. 

KAEGVIL. — A town in the principality of 
Cashmere, or dominions of Gholab Singh, two 
miles from the right bank of the river Dras, 
and 79 'miles E.N.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
84° 32', long. 70° 16'. 

KARHLA, or KABBLA, in the Bajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Neemuch, md Palee, to Ibe city of Jodhpoor, 
and 38 miles S. of the latter. Supplies are 
scanty, but there is good water in tanks. The 
rpad to the south is excellent, over an open 


country j to thO north, very sandy, over un- 
dulating ground. Lat. 25° 61', long. 78° 23'. 

KAHIAN, in the Jetcb Dooab division of 
tbe Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from the 
left bank of the Jhelum, 88 miles N. by W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 82° 47', long. 
73° 64'. 

KARICAL. — A French settlement within 
the limits of the Britbh district of Tamore, 
presidenoy of Madras, situate near the ^ro- 
mandel coast of the Bay of Bengal, on a small 
eetuaiy of the river Cauvery. In tbe dry 
season, the mouth of this estuary is quite ob- 
structs by a bar of sand, which, during the 
periodical inundations of the Oauvety, la sd 
far swept away, that the channel is navigable 
for coasting ci^. The French territory, 
which is completely surrounded by the British 
district of Tanjore, contains an area of 63 
square miles. It was restored at the general 
pacification in 1814, on condition that no for- 
tifications should erected thereon. The 
population is estimated, for town and terri- 
tory, at — Europeans, 43 ; East-Indians, 71 ; 
natives, 49,193 : giving a total of 49,307. By 
the terms of the treaty, no military are to 
be retained bnt such as may be required for 
purposes of police. The civil establishment 
consists of a governor, a colonial inspector, a 
commandant of the troops, a royal jud^, and 
other officers. Distant from Taniore, E., 47 
miles ; Madras, S., 160 miles, Lat. 10° 66', 
long. 79° 63'. 

KARINJA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 46 miles W. from Nagpoor, 
and 69 miles B, from BUichpoor. lAt. 21° 10', 
long. 78° 28'. 

KARINJA, in the British district of Sau- 
gor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to EUichpoor, 44 miles S.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 21° 18', long. 77° 40'. 

KARIS, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that of Muttra, and 18 miles S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 39', long. 78° 2'. 

KARKEEKOT. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, three miles from tbe left bank 
of the Gunduk river, and 131 miles N.W. by 
W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 27', long. 
83° 21'. 

KARKULL, in the British district of South 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
' stream disohar^g itself, a short distance below, 
into a small b^e. It is without fortifications, 

I and near it are the ruins of the palace of the 
I Byrasu Wodears, rajahs of the Jain persuasion, 
and formerly rulers of this country. Here is 
an image of Gomuta Raya, who, according to 
tradition, had been once a powerful king. It 
“is made of one piece of granite, the extreme , 
! dimensions of which above-ground are, thirty* 
eight feet in height, ten and a half feet in 
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breadth, and ten feet in l^ioknen and there 
are probably three feet more under-ground. 
Earkull is 26 miles N.E. of Mangaloor, S60 
W. of Madraa. Lat. 13“ 13', long. ?6“ 8'. 

KAKLEE. — A village in the British coUeo- 
torate of Poona, presidency of Bombay, situate 
on the main road from Bombay to Poona, seven 
miles E, of the Bhore Ghaut. That which 
chiefly gives distinction to Karlee, is the 
cavern-temple, with its accessories of attendant 
excavations, in conformity with the view taken 
by Colonel Sykes, who observes, " These 
monasteries consisi^d of a chapel or chapels, 
common halls or refectories, with sleeping-cells 
around them,” and other appendages. Heber 
describes it as hewn on the face of a precipice 
about two-thirds up the side of a steep hill, 
rising with a very scarped and regular t^us to 
the height probably of 800 feet above the plain. 
Besides the principal temple, the excavations 
contain many smaller apartments, evidently 
intended for the lodging of monks or hermits. 
Some of these are very highly ornamented. 
The temple itself is approach^ by a narrow 
path winding among trees, brushwood, and 
fragments of rock, and enter^ by a noble arch. 
In the front is a pillar surmounted by three 
lions back to back. Within the portico are 
several colossal figures of elephants, on each 
of which is a mohout, very well carved, and a 
howdah with two persons seated in it. Naked 
male and female figures in alto-rilievo, and 
somewhat larger than life, cover the screen on 
each side of the door. Both as to dimensions 
and elaborate ornament, this temple merits 
high distinction among buildings of its kind. 
It contains no visible object of devotion, except 
the mystic chattah or umbrella. Buddhist sym- 
bols predominate throughout. All the various 
cave-temples have much in common, as may be 
seeu to a certain extent in the article £ls- 
PHANTA, in this work. Karlee is distant E. 
from Bombay 40 miles, N.W. from Poona 32. 
Lat. 18“ 46', long. 73“ 3V. 

KARMEL, in the Punjab, a village on the 
route from Eamnuggur to Find Daduu Khan, 
and six miles N.W. of the former town. It is 
situate near the right bank of the Chenaub, 
and close to the ferry, which is one of great 
importance, as the river, when fullest, is above 
a mile broad, and the traffic considerable. 
Lat. 82“ 26', long. 73“ 46'. 

KARNAPEAYAG, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village at the prayag or confluence of the 
Aluknunda and Pindar rivers. It contains a 
math or shrine of Kama, a raytholomcal per- 
sonage revered by the Hindoos ; and hence is 
one of the five prayags pilgrimage to which is 
enjoined in the Sh^traa. The Hndar is here 
crossed ^ a jhula or rude suspension-bridge of 
ropes. Elevation above the sea 2,560 feet. 
Lat. 80“ 16', long. 79“ 16'. 

KAROOMBA. — An island situated in the; 
Gulf of Cutoh, four miles from the coast of the I 
peninsula of Kattywar, one and a half milej 


long, N. to S., and three miles broad, K. to W. 
I Lat. 22“ 27', long. 69“ 47'. 


^ KAROORAH, — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nag^r, four miles fipom the ri^t 
bank of the Soondoo river, and 128 miles W. 
by^ S. from Sombolpoor. Lat. 21“ 1', long. 


KABOW RIVER^ riHing on the south-wert 
' frontier of Bengal, in lat, 22“ 60', long. 86“ 
in the British territory of Singb^m, and, 
flowing in a circuitous, bat generally north- 
easterly course, through the British district of 
Chota Nogpoor for eighty-five miles, Ihlls into 
the Soobunreeka river, on its right bank, in 
Ut. 23“ 16', long. 85“ 62'. 

I KABOWKE. — See GaBOWKB. 


KAERAN. — A town in the native state of 
, Bombra, on the south-west froulier of Bengal, 

I situate on the left bank of one of the branches 
of the Braminy river, and 61 miles E, from 
I SumbulpoOT. Lat. 21“ 27', long. 84“ 69'. 

I KARTINAAD, in Malabar, a district or 
raj extending from the aeacoaat up the west- 
ern declivity of the Western Ghats, The 
more level parts towards the sea are very 
fertile and productive, especially of rice ; but 
the dreadful devastations of I^ppoo Sultan 
threw the country into such a state of con- 
fusion and weakness, that the grain produced 
was not sufficient for the consumption of the 
inhabitants, who, in 1800, imported from the 
southern districts as well as from Canara. In 
the eastern part of the district the hills are 
I much overgrown with wood, which the Naixs, 

' constituting the majority of the population, re- 
gard as a protection against invasion. Amongst 
those woods cardamoms are of natural growth. 
Those who bring them to market search such 
places as are thickly covered with bushes, and 
have many springs and small streams, and they 
generally suoce^ in finding some scattered 
plants of the valued shrub. They then clear 
away the trees and underwood around the 
plants, which multiply abundantly during the 
raiqy season, and in the fourth year flower and 
produce their fruit. Coolness is requisite for 
the perfection of this plant, which consequently 
can be successfully managed only on lofty hills. 
The Naira of this country exhibit in character 
and manners all the revolting peculiarities of 
their caste. 'The ancestor of the rajah of Kar- 
tinad, or Cadutinada as it is called by the 
natives, was a Nair of eminence, who, about 
1664, wrested this tract from the rajah of 
Cherikal, and exercised absolute power within 
it ; as did his successors, until the invasion of 
Tippoo Sultan. On the expulsion of that 
tyrant, in 1702, the then rajah was restored. 
A tribute is paid to the East-India Company, 
but in other r^ects the rajah assumes sove- 
reign sway. resides at Knthipuram, in 

lat. 11° 42', loug. 75“ 44', 

KART7B.— A town in the British district of 
Patna, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 15 miles S.S.E. of 
Patna^ Lftt. 25“ 21', long. 85“ 21'. 
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KARTJNJA, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
tbe Nizam, a town on the northern declivity of 
the range of moantaina bonnding the valley of 
tBe Taptee on the south, Distance from EUich- 

g »or, S., 53 miles; Aumngabad, N.R, 140; 

yderabad, N,, 226. Lat. 20“ 28', long. 
77“ 34'. 

KASEENUGUR. — A town in the inde- 
pendent state of Tipperah, presidency of Ben- 
gal, situate on the right bank of one of the 
branches of the Barak, and 32 miles S.S.E. 
from Silhet. Lat. 24“ 32', long. 92“ 10'. 

KASEGAON. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 88 ; 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat, 17“ 36', long. 76“ 22'. j 
KASHEEPORE, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Jumna. 
Distance S.E. from Delhi 48 miles. Lat. 
28“ 1', long. 77“ 83'. j 

HASHIPOOR, in the British district of^ 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the town of Morada- 
bad to Almora, and 31 miles N. of the former. 
It is situate in a marshy plain, overrun with 
gigantic grass, intermixed with bushes and 
trees. Heher observes, that he had “ never 
seen a more feverish ortigerly country." It is 
a famous place of Hindoo pilgrimage, having 
several temples, and a holy tank, where pil- 
grims bathe, on their way to B.ndrinath. A 
short distance to the south-east is a fort, now 
in ruins. There is a brisk transit-trade in this 
town, between Kumaon and Chinese Tartary 
on one side, and Hindostan on tbe other ; and 
some of the traders are opulent. The natives 
attribute to it great antiquity, alleging it to 
have been built 5,000 years ago, by a renowned 
personage called Cashi, Elevation above the 
sea 756 feet. Lat. 29“ 13', long. 79“ 1'. 
KASHMERE. — See Cashmere. 
XASHLING, or KOZHANG, in Bussabir, 
a river, or rather torrent, in the district of 
Koonawur, is crossed by the route from Pangi 
to Sungnum, in lat. 31“ 37', long. 78“ 22', and 
at an elevation of 8,240 feet above tbe sea. 
Its volume of w.ater is considerable, and is hur- 
ried along with extreme violence, noise, and 
rapidity, forming a complete line of foam. 'The 
route crosses it by means of a good sanga or 
■wooden bridge ; about two miles below which, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, it falls 
into the Sutlej, in lat. 81“ 86', long. 78“ 22'. 

KASIMKA , — A town in the native state of 
Bhawulpoor, four miles from the left bank of 
the Ghara river, and 91 miles N.E. by E. from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 30“ 2', long. 73“ 3'. 

:^SIMPOOR, or KASIMABAD, in the 
British district of Allyghur, lieut.-gov, of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Euttehgurh to Meerut, by Khasgunje, and 
101 miles N.W. of Euttehgurh. It is situate 
near the left bank of the Ealee Nuddee(East), 
in an open country but partially cultivated. 
Lat. 28“ S', long. 78“ 19'. 


I KA8IN. — A town in the Cis-Sutlej Seik 
state of Mundote, situate on the left bank of 
the river, and 38 miles S.W. by W. from 
Ferozepoor. Lat. 30“ 38', long. 74“ 14'. 

KASNIKOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles W. of Vizagapatam. Lat, 17® 40', 
long. 83“ 1'. 

. KASNUH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the j)ergunnah 
of the same name, on the route from Delhi to 
Muttra, by the left bank of the Jumna, and 26 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 26', long. 
77“ 30'. 

KASSEHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
154 miles S.E. by S. of Bombay. Lat. 17“ 8', 
long. 74“ 16'. 

KA SSI AREE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 8', long. 87“ 17'. 

KASSYE GOPANG, in Sinde, a town on 
the route from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by the 
way of Kotree, and 25 miles N. of Hyderabad. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Indus, 
in a fertile and well-cultivated country. Lat. 
26° 46', long. 68“ 22'. 

KATELEE. — A town in the British district 
of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 77 miles 
E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25“ 27', long. 89“ 50'. 

KATHA MYO. — A town of Burmab, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawaddy 
river, and 161 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 
24“ 11', long. 96“ 14'. 

KATH KI NAO, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
summit in the range dividing the valley of the 
Western Ramgunga river from that of the 
Kosilla. On it are a fort and stockade, held 
by tbe Goorkas during their occupation of the 
country. Elevation above tbe sea 6,001 feet. 
Lat. 29“ 34', long. 79“ 10'. 

KATHOJIYA — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, three miles from the right bank of 
the Trisul Gunga river, and 35 miles W.N.W. 
from Khatmandoo. Lat, 27“ 63', long. 84“ 47'. 

KATHORI, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a -village on the route from the town of 
Jessulmere to Bahawulpore, and 16 miles N. 
of the former. It is supplied with water from 
a fine tank. There are several wells, but the 
water is brackish. The village is inhabited by 
Puliwals, called elsewhere Boras, a tribe of 
Brahmins engaged principally in commercial 
pursuits. Lat. 27“ 7', long. 70“ 69'. 

KATHOURA, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tbe route from Delhi to Hansee, and 
87 miles N.E. of the foimer. Lat. 28“ 50', 
long. 76“ 45'. 

KATI, or KASTEE, in Jaunsar, a village 
among the mountains on the right of the 
Jumna, and two miles from its bank. It is 
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situate in a chasm, ioclosed on every side by I 
declivities, and hence the air is remarkably 
close, oppressive, and unhealthy, Lat. 30° 36 , 
long. 7S° 3'. 

KATI. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- j 
nions of the Nizam, situate 141 miles B. by S. 
of Poonah. Lat. 17° 58', long. 75° 68'. 

KATKARINJEH. — ^A town of Oiissa, on 
the aoutb-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Keunjur, 185 miles W. by S. from 
Calcutta, and 110 miles E.N.E, from Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 21" 55', long. 65° 40', 
KATMANDOO,— See Khatmandoo. 

ELATNUGrOUR, — A town in the British 
district of Midnapoor, lieat.-gov. of Bengal, 
77 miles S.W. by W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° V, long. 87° 22'. 

KATOH, — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodbpoor, 94 miles N.E. byB. from Jodhpoor, 
and 51 miles N.W. by N. from Ajmoer. Lat. 
27° 7', long. 74° 19'. 

KATOLE. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of one of 
the branches of the Warda, and 85 miles W. 
by N. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 16', long. 
78" 37'. , 

KATTEREWAH, in the British district of' 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Ruttunpoor, 76 miles S.E, of the 
former. Lat. 22° 29', long. 80° 57'. 

KATTYWAR. — A province comprehending 
the whole of the peninsula of Guzerat, the name 
of one of the districts having been thus extended. 
On the north and north-west the peninsula is 
bounded by the Runn and the Gulf of Cutch ; 
on the south-west and south by the Arabian 
Sea ; on the east by the Gulf of Cambay and 
the British district of Aimedabad. It lies 
between lat, 20° 42' — 23" 10', long. 69" 6'— 
72° 14', and has an area of 19,850 square 
miles. It is divided into ten districts, called 
prants, named respectively, Jhalawar, Katty- 
war, Muchoo Caunta, Hallar, Soruth, Burda, 
Goliilwar, Oond Surweya, Babriawar, and Oka- 
inundel. 'These districts are again subdivided ' 
into the separate possessions of a host of Hln- : 
doo chiefs, some of whom are tributary to the 
British government, others to the Guicowar. I 
The Peisbwa formerly claimed very consider- 
able tributary rights in Kattywar ; and the 
destruction of his power and sovereignty by | 
the British transferred them to the latter. In 
this manner did the British government acquire ; 
superiority over part of the chiefs above men- j 
tioned ; and it being found inconvenient that 
two authorities should exercise the power of 
levying tribute, all have been placed under 
the control oi that government, by whose 
agency the entire tribute is now collected ; 
the Guioowar’s share being accounted for to 
that prince. The number of chiefs amounts to 
216, their total revenue to 460,172Z. ; of which 
104,739Z. is paid as tribute, leaving a residue 
of 845,433Z. The military force maintained 


consists of about 4,000 cavalry and 8,000 in. 
fantry. The chiefs are left in a Large degree 
of inde^ndenco. A criminal court has bean 
established for the trial of more serious offences^ 
through the agency ol the British residents ; 
but the native chieis of the several states 
within the jurisdiction of the court sit thereio 
as assessors. 

The surfime of the country ia generally un- 
dulating, with low ranges of hills running in 
irregular directions. The land in the middle- 
most part of the district is the highest, and 
here all the rivers take their rise, dlsein- 
boguing themselves resjiectively into the Runn, 
the Gulf of Cutch, the Arabian Sea, or the 
Gulf of Cambay. The locality denominated 
the Gir consists of a succession of ridges and 
hills, covered with forest-trees anjyungle, and 
with a surface extremely rugged. Towards the 
south of the peninsula, some of the hills are 
above 1,000 feet high ; but their elevation 
declines towards the north. Caverns, deep 
ravines, and other fastnesses, are very nume- 
rous, and being extremely difficult of access, 
afford retreats from which those within cannot 
be dislodged but with the utmost difficulty. The 
deadly climate of this wild tract is an additional 
security against the attacks of strangers, who 
encounter great risk by attempting to remain 
in it at the close of the year. The Seedees, a 
people from the coast of Africa, alone encounter 
it with impunity. Some of other races are 
occasionally tempted to brave the danger, as 
water and forage may be obtained here when 
they have failed in the plains, from which the 
cattle are driven up at such times ; the water, 
however, is bad, and few persons drink of it 
for many days without incurring the penalty 
of disease. Numbers are cut off by death, 
and many more linger in a state of suffering 
from agues, fevers, and viscei-al complaints. 
These wooded hills are haunted by lions, leo- 
pards, chitas or bunting-leopards, wolves, 
jackals, foxes, wild cats, wild swine, deer, and 
antelopes ; porcupines are also numerous, and 
vast bodies of migratory rats sometimes move 
over the country, none knowing whence they 
come, nor, on their disappearance, whither they 
go. They are double the size of the common 
rat ; and their ravages in some years are of 
frightful extent. In 1814 they produced a 
famine, and on this account it acquired, and is 
still referred to, as the “ rat year.” 

Of dome.stic animals, the Kattywar horse 
was once celebrated, and consider^ superior, 
for military purposes, to any in India ; but of 
late years the breed has much deteriorated. Of 
kine, the breed called Desam is much prirad, 
both in the peninsula and beyond its lirnita ; 
and buffaloes are also much valued. There 
are a few camels ; but they are small, and 
not much valued. 

The grains principally cultivated are bajra or 
millet, Joar or maize, and wheat. The 
cane is grown to a considerable extent, out 
want of skill among the people prevents the 
produce from being brought to any other form 
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-iban goor nr molasMS. Cotton is tbe prinoipnl 
commercial crop. The soil is not fertile, being 
im general rather sandy, and requiring consider- 
able irrigation for the production of crops ; but 
lor this there are ample means, as besides the 
numerous streams throughout the country, 
water is in general close to the surface, and 
wells are very numerous, especially in the 
southern part of the country. The population 
is returned at 1,468,900. The principal towns, 
Amreli, Choteyla, Koondla, Buggusra, Cheetal, 
are described under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. Fur further 
iofcumation, see the article GuzbbaT. 

KATUKPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and 30 miles 8.W. of the 
latter. Lat, 28° 83', long. 78° 32'. 

KAULARI, or KOELARU, in the British 
district of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town 12 miles S.E. of the city of 
Agra, Lat. 27" 8', long. 78° 14'. 

KAXJMQORY, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles S.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 24', long. 
78° 25'. 

KAUNDY, in the British district of Cawn- 

f )ore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
Bge on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 43 miles W. 
of tlie latter. Lat, 26“ 21', long, 79° 47'. 

KAUNKAXD'TE, in the Jetch Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Jhelum, 113 miles W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 31° 31', long. 72° ] 6', 

KAUNWUN. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dlmr, 137 miles W.S.W. from 
Bhopal, and 174 miles E. from Abmedabad. 
Lat. 22° 63', long. 76° 18' 

KAURLOOALLA, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
24 miles from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
142 miles W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
81° 29', long. 71° 46'. 

KAUTCOT. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory of Sindhia’s family, 
103 miles W.S.W, from Hoosungabad, and 
120 miles N.W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 22° 20', 
long, 76° 12'. 

KAVUDAHALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
141 miles E. of Cannanore, Lat. 12° 4', long. 
77° SO'. 

KAYBONG. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue, on the right hank of one of the 
mouths, of Uie Irawady, and 68 miles W. by S. 
fiom Pegue. Lat. 17° 80', long, 95° 16'. 

KAZA. — A town in the British district of 
Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 10 miles N.E. 
of Guntoor. Lat. 1 C° 24', long. 80° 86'. 

KAZIKHERA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 


Cawnpore lo Futtehpore, and five miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 26° 26', long. 80“ 27'. 

KAZURANGA. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Nowgong, 42 miles E.N.E. 
of Nowgong. Lat. 26° 37', long. 93° 24'. 

KEDA. — See Quetah. 

KEDAR GT7NGA, in native Gurwbal, a 
river rising at the north-eastern ba.se of the 
mountain styled in the trigonometrical survey 
Mount Moira, and in lat. 30° 64', long. 79° 6 , 
It bolds a very rapid course of ten or twelve 
miles, generally in a north-westerly direction, 
and falls into the Bbageerettee, on the left 
side, about a gunshot Mow Gangotri, and in 
lat. 30° 59', long. 78° 69'. Like other Hima- 
layan streams, it is subject to great and rapid 
increase, from the melting of the mountain 
snows by the sun’s heat ; and this may account 
for the different descriptions of it by Fraser, 
and by Hodgson and Herbert. According to 
the former, it is '‘a rapid and considerable 
stream, said to have its rise in the Cedar 
Mountain, twelve cos distance.” According 
to the latter, “ It has no claim to the title of 
a river, being merely a torrent from the snow, 
of ten or twelve feet wide, and shallow. It 
comes out of a rocky gorge, and its course can- 
not be longer than three or four miles.” 

KEDAR KANTA, in native Guruhal, a 
peak in the ridgo separating the rivers Jumna 
and Tons. The acclivity of its sides is mode- 
rate in all parts, so that it can without much 
difficulty be ascended everywhere, though ele- 
vated considerably above the ridges wliich 
radiate from it to almost all points of the com- 
pass. The summit terminates in an horizontal 
area of a few square yards ; and, according to 
Hodgson and Herbert, consists of gneiss ; but 
jnequemont explicitly states that the forma- 
tion is micaceous schist (micaschiste), which, 
according to him, forms the whole mass of the 
mountain. About the base, however, in many 
places are enormous beds of white saccharoid 
limestone, veined with yellowish mica, and 
sometimes upwards of 120 feet thick. Tile top 
of Kedar Kanta is above the limit of forest 
vegetation, which terminates on its sides, at 
an elevation of about 10,000 feet above the sea, 
in rather precise demarcation, on soil well suited 
for the growth of trees ; and consequently the 
cessation of their growth must be the effect of 
diminished temperature. Below the stated 
limit, the sides of the mountain are covered 
with dense forests of oak, pine, yew, maple, 
holly, horse-chestnut, alder, rhododendron, and 
thickets of jnniper and gooseberiy. 'The 
character of the forests is quite that of similar 
vegetation in Europe, the growth of whose 
mountains and plains is here united. The tree- 
less and higher part of the mountain produces a 
sedgy sward, intermixed with various sorts of 
the anemone, ranunculus, iris, corydalis, pha- 
langium, primula, gentiana, saxifraga, and some 
other Alpine plants. A minute species of 
euphorbia thrives, but not below 11,000 feet. 
In the year when this mountain was surveyed 
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by Hodgson and Herbert, ** in Jane, it was 
deep in snow, but in August hnd lost it all.^ 
Jacqueinont, at the end of May, found Uie stim- 
niit free from snow, though a patch lay undis- 
Bolved on the north-eastern deolirify. From 
a barometrical obeenration, be estimates the 
elevation at 12,756 feet above the The 
estimate of Hodgson and Herbert is 12,689; 
a closer correspondence than usual between 
those authorities. It was a station of the large 
series of triangles in the great trigonometric 
surv^ of the Himalaya. Lat. 81° 1', Icmg. 
78° 14'. 

KEDARNATH (TEMPLE 0^, in Gurh- 
wal, is situate on a lof^ ridge, rising on the 
eastern frontier towards Kumaon, The temple 
is rather large and handsome, and, according 
to Traill, was only completed about twenty-five 
years siuce. It is frequented by Hindoo pil- 
griniB, a previous visit to Kedarnath being 
considered a neoessair preparation to the pil- 
grimage of Badarinath. The object of worsnip 
is a rock, supposed to represent a portion of 
the body of Kedarnath, who, flying from some 
pursuers, took refuge here in the form of a 
buffalo, and, finding himself overtaken, dived 
into the ground, leaving, however, his hinder 
port on the surfeioe an object of adoration. The 
remaining portions of the body of the god, four 
in number, are objects of worship at four sepa- 
rate temples, situate along the Himalaya chain, 
and which, along with Kedarnath, form what 
is termed the “ Panch Kedar,” the pilgrimage 
to which places in succession is considered an 
achievement of extraordinary merit In the 
vicinity of Kedarnath is the peak of “ Maha 
Panth,” where, in imitation of the Pandavas, 
who, according to the legend, devoted them- 
selves, and from whence they were believed to 
be taken up to heaven, from twenty to thirty 
wretched victims of superstition annually com- 
mit suicide, either by proceeding into the 
snowy waste until they perish by hunger and 
cold, or by precipitating themselves from a 
precipice in the neigbboi^ood, called Bbyrava 
Jbamp. These suicides ^ chiefly from Guzerat 
and !^ngal ; the hUl people seldom thus devote 
themselves. The rawal, or chief priest of the 
temple, is invariably a Brahmin from the Mala- 
bar coast. The temple has an annual income 
of about 6,000 rupees, principally from lands, 
aud eked out by offerings. Elevation above 
the sea, of the temple, 11,755 feet. Lat. 80° 44', 
long. 79“ 7'. 

KEDER.— A town in Uie BriUsb district 
of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 60 miles 
W.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22^ 19', long. 
87“ 81'. 

KEDJEREE, iu the British district of 
Hooghly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a seafaring 
phme on the western coast of the estuary of 
the Hooghly, and on the inside or most western 
obaouel, formerly the principal approach for 
shipping deetiued for Calcutta. The largeet 
ships might then moor here, the depths being 
six or seven fathoms ; but a saud bank has 
3 B 


aeonmulated in the road or channel, by which 
the depth has been reduced to two or two and 
a half fathoms at low water. The first seodun 
of telesraphio oommunioation in India ex- 
tended this pUce to Calcutta. Distance 
from Caloutta, S,W,, 40 miles. Lat. 21“ 53', 
long. 88°. 

KEDYVvAREE, in Sinde, is the mouth of 
an offset from the right or western side uf the 
Sata, or great eastern branch of the Indus, by 
which the great bulk of its waters is discharged. 
Since the inundatiou of 1848, the old bed of 
the Kedywaree has been deserted, and the 
stream now flows to the sea by a channel 
inclined six miles more eastward. The new 
channel is at present tolerably well defined, 
having six to eight feet water at low tide. 
Lat. 24° 2', long. 67° 21'. 

KEECHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of AUygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 13 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 20', long. 
78° 57'. 

KEEKAIRY. — A town in Mysore, 29 miles 
N.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 96 miles 
N.E, by E. from Cannanore, Lat. 12° 46', 
long. 76° 30'. 

KEELEEPALEE. — A town of Orissa, on 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, in the 
native state of Sonepoor, situate on the left 
bank of the Mnhanuddy river, and 22 miles 
S. from Suinbulpoor. Lat. 21° 10', long. 
84“ 3'. 

KEEL KCTNDAH. — A town in the British 
district of Maiabar, presidency of Madras, 
100 miles S.E. by E. of Cannanore. Lat. 
11° 14', long. 76° 45'. 

KEENY. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 66 miles S.S,W. 
of EUiohpoor. Lat. 20° 19', long. 77° 16'. 

KEERPOY, in the British district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Burdwan to Midnapore, 40 miles 
S. of the former, 80 N.E. of the latter, 48 W. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 44', long. 87° 41'. 

KEERTAR. — A range of mountains of 
iuconsiderable height in the western part of 
Sinde, being an o^t of the great Hala range 
farther west. Their average height is pro- 
bably below 2,000 feet, but neither as to 
dimeusioDB nor in a geological* point of view, 
have they been well explored. 'They lie be- 
tween lat. 25° 60' — 26° 40', and about the 
meridian line of long. 67° 40'. 

KEERTJTPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, liflttt.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoeii, 
a town on the route from the cantonment t>f 
Etawa to that of Mynpoorie, and six miles 
8.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° Ky, long. 79° 2'. 

KEIM. — A town in the British district of 
ShoIapooT, presidency of Bombay, 171 miles 
E.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18® 11', long. 
75“ 22'. 
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KEIFU, in BiiMftbir, » paM in Koonawar, 
over a lofty ranjro of mountaint dividing the 
valley of the T^Ukbar river from that of 
the Hooho. Elevation above the aea 18,456 
feet. Lat. 31" iff, long. 78" 85'. 

KEIRKAH. — A town of Orissa, on the 
vontb-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, 153 miles W. by S. 
from Calcutta, and 1 17 miles K. from Cuttack. 
Lat. 22" 9', long. 86" 5'. 

KEITHA, or KlTHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Humeerpoor, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Calpee to 
Jubulpoor, 52 miles S. of the former, 217 N. 
of the latter. It is situate on the small river 
Bearma, amidst sandstone rocks, and on the 
border of a plain of black soil, to the effects of 
which is attributed the deadly malaria which 
has caused the place to be deserted as a 
military statiou. The deleterious influence is 
aggravated during the rainy season by the 
inundations which overspr®^ the vicinity, 
and at other times by a very sultry tempera- 
ture. Here was a British cantonment, which, 
in 1828, was occupied by two regiments of 
infantry and a troop of cavalry. iTjey were 
subsequently witlidrawn, and when, six months 
afterwards, the place was visited by Davidson, 
the lodges of the Eurotieans, and even their 
tombs, had been partially demolished by the 
natives, and a force of thirty native soldiers 
and a European seijeant were all tliat re- 
mained. It lias, however, still a small Imzar, 
where supplies may be obtained. Lat. 25° 31', 
long. 79'' 36'. 

KEKAPAR, in the British district of 
Raugur and Nerbudda, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to Jubbuipoor, 09 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lnt. 22° 33', long. 78" 41'. 

KEKREE, in the British district of Ajmeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnab of the same 
name, on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Boondee, 36 miles S.E. of former, and 56 
miles N.W, of latter. The population of the 
town, which is surrounded by a wall, and 
represented as a place of importance, is 4,025. 
Distant S.E. from Nusseerabad cantonment 
35 miles ; S.E. from city of Ajmeer 50. Lat. 
26° 1', long, 76° 20'. 

KELEEAREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Almora to the Nepal 
territory, 26 miles El of the former. Lat. 
29° 89', long. 80° S'. 

KELLA OALLE. — A town in the British 
district of Baokergunje, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
100 miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 50', 
long. 89° 59'. 

KELLUKKAMOOREY.— A town in the 
native state of Travancore, 120 miles W. by 
N. from Madura, and 181 miles S.E, by S. 
from Cannanore. Lat. 10° 16', long. 76" 271 

KELSAKARREE. — A town in the British 


district of Backergonje, Uent-gov, of Bengal, 
137 miles E. by S. of Calcutta. Lat. 22" 17', 
long. 90° 80'. 

KELZUR. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpoor, 26 miles S. W. from Nagpoor, and 
86 miles E. by S. from EUiohpoor. IaI. 20" 54', 
long. 78'’*61'. 

KEMNA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles 
N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 22', long. 86° 16', 

KENAMOW. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 48 miles S. from Lucknow, and 39 miles 
S.E. from Cawnpoor. JAt. 26° 11', long. 80° S/. 

KENKAR. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Monas 
river, and 65 miles N.N.B. from Goalpara. 
Lat. 27°, long. 91° 9'. 

KENLAY.— A town of Burmah, 48 miles 
S.E. by E. from Ava, and 212 miles N.N.El. 
from Prome. Lat. 21° 30', long. 96° 89'. 

KENNERY.— See Salsbtte. 

KEN RIVER.— See CAifK. 

KEOBRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass over a 
very lofty ridge, forming on the north-east the 
boundary between Koonawar and Chinese 
Tartary. It is situate a short distance within 
the boundaiT of Chinese Tartary, but the 
exposure and severity of the climate prevent 
any piquet of that people from being stationed 
there, so that it has been repeatedly visited by 
Europeans, who, on attempting to continue 
their course to the eastward have been uni- 
formly stopped and turned b^k by the autho- 
rities of the Celestial Empire. Hence it has 
been of late years the remotest point reached 
by European enterprise in attempting to j>ene- 
trate in that direction to Central Asia. The 
pass has been found fr^ from snow at the end 
of July, though at the enormous elevation of 
18,813 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 86', long. 
78° 64'. 

KEONGPULA, KEONGPEETA, or 
KHEOUNGKELA. — A stockade situate near 
the river Arracan, in the province of the same 
name, and about thirty miles from the town 
likewise so designated. It is noticeable only 
on account of an attempt to reduce it, made 
in 1825, by a marine iorce under Commodore 
Hayes. It was then garrisoned by 1,000 
men, and after a severe contest of ten hours' 
duration, the oommander was forced to retire. 
Lat. 20° SO', long. 93° 8'. 

KEOOROOCHEE, in Bussahir, a halting- 
plaoe on the north-eastern declivity of the 
elevated Charung Pass, which traverses the 
huge mountain dividing the valley of the 
Buspa from that of the 'Hdung. This place 
I is frequented on account of its supply of 
herbage from thyme, mint, sage, and other 
odoriferous plants, and of fuel, from junipers 
and other snrubs, indispensable resources to 
travellers in those frigid and dreary wastes. 
The halting-place is on the right ba^ of the 
Nungulti, a rapid unfordable torrent, falling 
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into the river Tidaag a few miles fiutherl 
down. Elevation above tbe sea 12^4(7 feet. 
Let 81“ 27', long. 78“ Sr. I 

KEOUK NAGAH.— A town of Bunnah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawaddy 
river, and 40 miles N. from Progae. Lat. 
19“ 20', long. 95“. j 

KEOW PEA. — A town in the British pro- 
vine© of Tenaeserim, 87 milee N.W. by N. of 
Tenasserim. Lat 12° 88', long. 98“ 49'. 

KEPXJ, in the hill state of Kotgurh, a Vil- 
lage sitaate on the left bank of the Sntluj, and 
at the northern baae of the lofty ridge on which 
stands the fort of Kotgnrb. The village of 
Kepu U 8,000 feet above the sea, and sur- 
rounded by beautiful and luxuriant vegetation. 
Lat 31“ 20', long. 77“ 31’. 

KERAON, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town three miles N. of the left bank of the 
Jumna, 20 miles E. of Cal pee, Lat. 26“ 7', 
long. 80“ 7'. 

KERIAL, KOREN, or BSOKUR.— A 
raj under the control of the political agent for 
the south-west firontier of Bengal. The chief 
districts bordering on it are Bora Samba, 
Patna, Phooljer, and Calahandy ; and it em- 
braces an area of 1,512 square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 20“ 30', long. 82“ 40'. The 
country is wild, and the people savage. The 
tribute, however, amonntin^ with that of Bho- 
kur, which is included in it, to 1,096 rupees, 
is represented as paid with regularity. The 
present annual value of the country has been 
computed at 10,000 rupees. The population is 
supposed to be about 68,000. Aerial, the 
capital, is in lat. 20“ 19', long. 82“ 60'. 

KERIM KHAN, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Jumna, the channel of which is obstructed 
by rocks of kankar or calcareous conglome- 
rate, lying in confusion, in consequence of 
the leaa-resisting clay, which sustained them, 
having been washed away by the violence of 
the stream. The rocks formerly extended in 
broken masses four or five feet above the 
water, for two- thirds of the width of the river, 
and at the season of low water formed so 
dangerous and difficult an obstruction to navi- 
gation, that by the order of government, engi- 
neers have for some years been employed in 
removing them. Lat. 26“ 20', long. 79“ 34'. 

KEKOWLEE. — A small state in Rajpoo- 
tana, denominated from the city of the Shme 
name. It is bounded on the north by Bhnrt- 
pore ; on the east bv the state of Bbolpore ; 
on the south-east by the river Chnmbul, 
dividing it from the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions of the ScindJa family ; on the 
west by the river Bunass, dividing it from 
the state of Jeypore ; and on the north-west 
by the state of Jeypore. It lies between lat. 
26" 68'— 26“ 48', long. 76“ 47'— 77“ 88'. The 
area is 1,878 square miles. Little or no 


authentio information as to its physical oha* 
nveteristios or produotions appears to exist. 
The population computed at the rate of 100 
to the square mile, would amount to 187.800 ; 
and this is believ<^ to be not widely distant 
from the fact. 

From its slight importance, the early history 
of this district is very obscure, and perhaps 
the first that is known of it is, that in 1464 it 
was conquered by Mahmud Khtlji, king 
Malwa, and, with some neighbouring tracts, 
assigned as an appanage to bU son. After the 
conquest of Malwa by Akbar, the territoiy of 
Kerowlee probably became incorporated with 
the empire of Delhi, and on the decline of that 
state, it appears to have been bo far subju- 
gated to the Mahrattas, that they exacted from 
it a tribute of 26,000 rupees annually. In 
1817, the right or claim to this tribute, with 
some others of a similar nature, was, under 
the fourteenth article of the treaty of Poona, 
transferred by the Peishwa to the British 
government, which gratuitously remitted it to 
the rajah. He was, however, little grateful 
for the concession, as, though bound by treaty 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the British 
government, and to co-operate with it, he in 
1826, when that government was in 

the Burmese war, and the standard of rebellion 
was hoisted at Bburtpore by Docijan Saul, 
lent his puny aid to sustain the cause of the 
usurper just named, and on the fiiil of the 
fortress, assembled troops for his own defenoe. 
Snbsequently, however, he made strong pro- 
fessions of attachment, and it was not deemed 
neoessaiT to take any serious notice of these 
very foolish but hostile proceedings. Beyond 
the adjustment of some border differences 
between tbe states of Kerowlee and Jeypore, 
there seems to have been hardly any commu- 
nication with the rtyah of this small princi- 
pality, from the period of the negotiation of tbe 
treaty until recently, when tbe advice and re- 
monstrance of the British political agent were 
demanded by tbe usual causes — mismanage- 
ment on the part of the head of the state 
and his servants ; pecuniary difficulties thence 
resulting, and tbe existence of faction and iu- 
Bubordination among tbe military chiefs. Sub- 
sequently, the distracted condition of the state 
induced the rajah to solicit tbe interference of 
the British government ; and a compliance 
with his request led to the restoration of tran- 
quillity. Upon the death, in 1862, of the 
young rajah Nursing Pal, bis adopted son 
Bhurt Pal was recognised by the British 
government as his successor, and arrangements 
were made for tbe administration of the state 
daring the minority of the rajah. Shortly 
afterwards, however, it was discovered that 
certain irregularities in the adoption of Bhurt 
Pal bad rendered the ceremony invalid. Upon 
Uiis being made known to the British govern- 
ment, the recognition of Bhurt Pal as sneoeseor 
to the throne was annulled, and Muddun Pal, 
tbe nearest oi kin to Nursing Pal, and a chief 
of mature age, was elevated to tbe throne. The 
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4ot*] revenue of the country ie stated at 506,908 
rupees ; but so much is alienated for various 
purposes, as to leave little more than two- 
thirds of that sum for the use of the state. 
The military force appears greatly disjHo- 
portioned to the importance or necessities of 
the state, beingr returned at 784 (cavalry and 
in&tiiry), besides nearly 1,100 men in the 
garrisons of a few forts; making a total of 
nearij 1,900. 

KEROWLEE, in Rajpootana, the prinoip^ 
place of a email state ^ the eame name, is 
situate on the route from Nusserabad to Gwa- 
lior, 162 miles E. of the former, and 89 W, of 
the latter. Garden gives nearly all that of late 
years is known of the place in the following 
passage; — “A large town and capital of the 
Earowlee state ; suppliesand water abundant ; 
the town is inclosed by a pncka (masonry) 
wall, and surmounted by difBcult ravines to an 
extent of nearly two miles.” Tieffenthaler, 
describing Its condition about seventy yearn 
ago, states that the site of the town was 
selected by the rajah, when seeking security 
against Mahomedan invaders, on account of 
the dilEculty of access to it, the road being for 
two miles narrow and easily defended. The 
immediate environs of the town bo describes 
as well watered, fertile, carefully cultivated, 
and containing fine groves ; the bouses as bnilt 
of brick, and those of a superior class &ced 
with squared stone, and covered with large 
thin slabs ; but the streets as narrow and 
filthy. He mentions two forts on two con- 
necb^ hills close to the town. One, the 
residence of the rajah, is described as a fine 
building, with very lofty towers, the walls 
being outside and inside faced with red stone, 
put together with admirable accuracy and fine 
finish. The interior is represented as con- 
taining fine buildings and agreeable gardens. 
The walla of the town are stated to be massive, 
and well built of large slabs, laid in regular 
layers one over the other ; but the whole 
upper fabric as too frail to bear artillery, and 
subject to inevitable destruction, if so assailed. 
Kerowlee is distant S.W. of Agra 80 miles, 
8. of Delhi 160. Lat. 26" 28', long. 77“ 10'. 

KERUTPOOR, in Sirhind, a village in the 
alluvial tract on the left bank of the Sutlej. 
It is situate in a beautiful grove of mango- 
trees, and at the foot of a Wk surmounted 
by an elegant Hindoo temple, approached by 
means of a finely-proportioned and grand flight 
of stone steps. The neighbouring alluvial 
eminences are furrowed and broken up by tor- 
rents into numerous abrupt knolls, the resort of 
innumerable wild peafowl, protected by the 
superstition of the natives, and enlivening 
and heightening the beauty of the scenery. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,090 miles. 
Lat. Sr ir, long. 76" 87'. 

KERY CATJ D, — A town of Southern India, 
in the native state of Travancore, dtoate on 
the coast, 122 miles W.8.W. from Madura. 
Lat. 9“ ir, long. 76" 32'. 


KESSODE. — A town in the province of 
Gueerat, or the domioions of the Guicowar, 
13 miles N.E. from the coast, and 81 miles 
S.S. W. from Rajkoie. Lai. 21° 16', long. 70° 1 S'. 

EEiSr, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Agra to that 
of Etawa, and eight miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 26" 62', long, 78" 68'. 

KETHOB, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muzuffamnggur to Boolund- 
shuhur, 88 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 28° 51', 
long. 78°. 

KETWAREE, in the territory of Bhnrt- 
pore, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Feroxpore, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
85 miles N.W. of former, 17 S.E. of latter. 
Lat. 27° 37', long. 77° 12'. 

KEUNJUR.— A town of Orissa, on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the native 
state of Keunjur, three miles from the left 
bank of the Ryetumee river, and 82 miles 
N. by W. from Cuttack. Lat, 21° 89', long. 
88° 41'. 

KEUNJUR, in Orissa, ohe of the Cuttack 
mebals, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
bounded on the north by Singboom ; on the 
north-east by Mohurbunge; on the east by 
the British district of Balasore ; on the south 
by the Cuttack mehals ; and on the west by 
the native states of Bombra and Bonei. It 
extends from lat. 21" 1' — 22°, and from long. 
85° 7'— 86" 23'; is ninety miles in length from 
south-east to north-west, and sixty miles in 
breadth. The population is returned at 
225,990. The mehd became subject to Bri- 
tish supremacy uiH)n the conquest of the pro- 
vince of Cuttack in 1804. 

KEUTEE, in Bbagbelcond, or the territory 
of Rewa, a village on the direct route from 
Mirzapoor to the diamond-mines of Punnah, 
and 75 miles S.W. of the former. It is re- 
markable for a cascade, where the Mobana, a 
small tributary of the Tons, falls a depth of 
272 feet, over a purplish rock overlying a 
mottled sandstone. Elevation above we sea 
928 feet. Lat. 24“ 49', long. 81° 31'. 

KEWAIE, or KOT KEWAYI, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town near the east- 
ern frontier towards Benares, and about eight 
miles the left bank of the Ganges, 25 
miles E. of the city of Allahabad. Lat. 26° 25', 
long. 82° 23'. 

KEY ALL, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the river Indus, 78 miles S.W. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 15', long. 70° 43'. 

KEYONTHUL, a hill state between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, is bounded on the north 
by Simla and by the chieftainships Kotfaee, 
Mudhan, Tbeog, and Goond, all of them tribu- 
tary to Keyonthul ; on the eastby Bulsun ; oa 
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tbe soalh by Sirmnor and by tenitoty apper- 
taiuiDg to the rajah of Pateeala ; and on the 
weet by Baghat and a portion of PatoeaJa. It 
is abont fifteen miles in length from north to 
south, and about the same distance in breadth. 
The centre is in lat, Sl“, long. 77" 18'. It is 
thronghout a maze of monntains of oonsider- 
able height, no part of the country having 
probably an elevation less than 8,000 feet, 
while one summit, that of Manund, attains 
the height of 7>800 ; and another, that of 
Mahhawu, 9,078 above the sea. The drainage 
is south-eastward into the river Giri. The 
principal place is Junug, the residence of the 
rana, or Hindoo prince. 

The territory of Keyonthul was dismembered 
by the British Government, after the conquest 
of the hills, and a portion sold to the rajah of 
Pateeala. In consideration of this alienation, 
the remainder of the Keyonthul state is ex- 
empted from the payment of tribute. As at 
present existing, Keyonthul proper has an area 
of 139 ^uare miles; but if its tributary de- 
pendencies, Kothee, Mudhan, Theog, Gmnd, 
and Poondur, be included, the area w^ be 272 
miles. The population of Keyonthul proper is 
about 14,000 ; with that of the dependencies, 
it is estimated at 26,000. The chief state pro- 
duces an annual revenue of about 2,000Z. ; the 
dependeocies about 1,860^ 

KEYSAULOO, in Gnzerafc, or territory of 
theGalcowBr,atown on theroutofromNeemuch 
to Deesa, 219 miles W. of former, 41 S.E, of 
latter. It is situate in a fertile country, and 
is a flourishing town, with considerable manu- 
factures. Population about 12,000, many of 
whom are of Sindhian descent, the place being 
held by chiefs of that nation on feudal tenure 
from the Guioowar. Lat 23" 64', long. 72" 39'. 

KEYSOPOOR, in the British district of 
AUyghur, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vil^ge on the route from AUyghur canton- 
ment to that of Etawa, and 29 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27" 3^, long. 78" 18'. 

KEYSUMPETT.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or the Nizam’s dominions, 82 miles S.S.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 80 miles N.N.E. from 
Kumool. Lat. 16° 60', long. 78" 24'. 

KHAB, or CHAP, in Buasahir, a village of 
Koonawar, on the left bank of the Sutluj, 
which here flows between stupendous cliffs of 
mica-slate and graoite. The site of the village 
is circumscribed by fragments of rock, amidst 
which the traveller is surprised to find himself 
instantly amongst fields, vineyards, and avenues 
of apricot-trees. It is the highest place in 
which the grape grows in Koonawar. It does 
not, however, ripen properly, and is little 
better than the produce of the wild vine of 
Koonawar. Elevation above the sea 9,810 
feet. Lat, 31" 48', long. 78" 41'. 

KHABILL — A river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 27" 27', long, 88" 7', on the western side of 
the spur of the Himidayas, separating Nepal 
from Sikhim. It flows in a south-westerly 
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direction for fifty miles, and falls into ths 
Tambur in lat. 27" 13', long. 87" 27'. 

KHA BUL, in Bussahir, a village in the 
valley of the Pabur, and a mile from the right 
bank of that river, is situate on the route 
Subatboo to the Burenda Pass, and 20 miles 
S.W. H)f this last place, 'j^e surrounding 
oountiy is described by Lloyd as “well tilled, 
and the villages large, clean, and delightfully 
situated amongst shady trees. The sycamore, 
chestnut, and aprico^ the last loaded witdi 
green fruit, greHr in great luxuriance. Nume- 
rous streams likewise rushed down the sides of 
the mountain, and either tamed mills or were 
conducted to irrinte the fields." Elevation 
above the sea 8,400 feet. Lat. 81* 16', long. 
77" 68'. 

KHACHI. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal. 164 miles W. by N. from Kbatmaodoo, 
and 98 miles N.N.W. from Qoruckpoor. Lat. 
28", long. 82" 51'. 

KHACHROH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Soindia's family, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Neemuc^, 281 miles 
N.W. of the former, 81 S.E. of the latter. It 
is a large open town. Elevation above the 
sea 1,638 feet. Lat. 23" 26', long. 76" 20'. 

KHAIRABAD. — A village on the rig^t 
bank of the Indus, opposite Attock, and at 
the Peshawur or western extremity of the 
ferry, or of the bridge of boats wbion affords 
the means of communication during the season 
of low water. Lat. 33" 64', long. 72° 16'. 

KHAIRAH, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town in lat. 27° 42', long. 77° 30'. 

KHALBOLEA. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 06 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat, 28" SCT, long. 
88" 48'. 

KHALIYANPOOB, in the British distriot 
of Futtehpoor, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
the town of Futtehpoor, and 16 miles N.W, 
of the latter. There is a serai or lodge for 
travellers here. Lat. 26" 4', long. 80“ 42*. 

KHALIYANPOOR (KULEBANPUR), 
in the British district of Bareilly, lieut. -gov. 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town ou the route 
from the town of ^reilly to Almora, and 46 
miles N. of the former. It is a wretched plao^ 
and, though situate on a plain apparently open 
and dry, the air for the greater part of the 
year is very unhealthy, afflicting the inhabitants 
with severe intermitteots and other fatal fevers. 
The natives oill the disease awal, and, with 
perverse ignorance, attributing it to the quality 
of the water, take no precautions againrt the 
malaria. Lat. 28" 64', long. 70" 30'. 

KHALKa DEBI, called also ATTTTK, in 
the British distriot of Kumaon, lient.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinoes, a mined villi^e^ with 
Hindoo temple, on the route fW>m Askot to 
the Bians Pas^ 11 miles N.E. of former, half 
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a mile from the right bank of the Kalee rirer. 
Lftt. 29° 49', long. 80° B2'. 

KHAXiSKE, in Jaunsar, a town, with a fort, 
at the confluence of the rivers Tons and Jumna. 
In the Goorkha war it early fell into the power 
of the British, and was retained, with the rest 
of Jannear, by the East-India Company, when 
the rajah of Sirmoor was restored to bis pos- 
sessions. It was formerly more consider^le 
and flourishing than at present, yet still re- 
mains the entrep6t of the commerce between 
the plains and the tracts northward. Close to 
the town a eopper-min*! was formerly worked, 
but baa been for some time abandoned. At 
the confluence of the Tons and Jumna is 1,686 
feet above the sea, the elevation of Kbalsee, 
sitnate on a ridge rising considerably above 
that point, must exceed that amount. Lat. 
30° 82', long. 77° 64'. 

KHAMARIYA, in the British district of 
Goruchpore, lieut.-gov. oftheN.W. Provinces, 
a tmall town 65 miles W. of Goruckpore can- 
tonment, is sitnate on the Bamrekha, a feeder 
of the river Koyane. Distant N. W. of Benares 
110 miles, N.E. of Allahabad 100. Lat. 26° 50', 
long. 82° 18'. 

KHAMBAT. — A town of Burmah, 19 miles 
from the right bank of the Khyendwen river, 
and 173 miles N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23° 46', 
long. 94° 25'. 

KHANAIWALA, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town siluate 17 miles 
from the left bank of the Chenaub, 28 miles 
E.N.E. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 16', 
long. 71° 47'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the British 
province of ISattara, presidency of Bombay, 57 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 15', 
long. 74° 48'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the native 
stale of Kolapoor, territory of Bomliay, 29 miles 
8. from Kolapoor, and 40 miles N.W. by N. 
from Belgaum. I^t. 16° 19', long. 74° 13'. 

KHANAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
15 miles S. of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 89', long. 
74° 88'. 

KHANBAILA, in Bbawlpoor, a consider- 
able town near the left bank of the Punjnud. 
The neighbouring country is very fertile, and, 
in the season of inundation, overspread by the 
waters of the river ; so that the dense popula- 
tion, by light labour, draw from it abundant 
and rich crops, especially of rice, wheat, and 
barley. When visited by Wood, so early as 
the end of April, ‘Hhe surface was often, as 
far as the eye could range, one continuous 
oom-field. It was harvest-time, and crops 
of wheat and barley stood ready for the sickle, 
dressed in the rich liveiy of the season.” 
When the waters retire, the seed is thrown 
down, and the fanner has no further trouble 
till the harvest calls him forth to husband bis 
crops. Khanbaila is in lat. 29° 4', long. 70° 52'. 

KHANDEISH.— See Candbish. 


KHANGHER. — A town of Sinde, in the 
British district of Shikarpoor, presidency of 
Bombay, 25 miles N.N.W. of Slukarpo<»-. 
Lat. 28° 19', long. 68° 24'. 

KHANGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Bbawulpoor, 68 miles S. from Bhawulpoor, 
and 108 miles W.N. W. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
28° 16', long. 71° 45'. 

KHANGURH, in the Sinde Saugtu- Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Chenaub, 32 miles S.W. by 
S. of the town of Hooltau. Lat. 29° 45', long. 
71° 13'. 

KHANPOOB, in the British district of^ 
Gbazeepore, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah or subdivision of the same name, a 
town on the route front Gbazeepore canton- 
ment to Jounpore, 32 miles W. of the former, 
28 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 34', long. 
83° 11'. 

KHANPCKIB, in Bhawlpoor, a flourishing 
commercial town, with a go^ roofed bazar, is 
situate on the Ikhtiarwab, a navigable canal 
from the Punjnud, There is a ruinous mud 
fort, 200 yards long and 120 broad. 'The sur- 
rounding countjy is populous, and, where 
irrigated, fertile ; but in general of lighter 
quality than the region to the sooth and west, 
as the eastern desert here begins to be observ- 
able. The route from Islamgurh, situate 55 
miles south, is through the sandy desert, in 
which the characteristic features of such fright- 
ful tracts are peculiarly striking. They are 
well described by Boileau : — '* Long and lofty 
ridges of sandbilU follow each other in cease- 
less succession, as if an ocean of sand had been 
suddenly arrested in its process, with inter- 
vals of a quarter or half a mile, or even more, 
between its gigantic billows ; for, after ascend- 
ing manv hundred yards along a gradual slope, 
we would suddenly come to a steep descent, 
when our path lay across the line of waves ; 
and on other occasions we would perhaps move 
liarallel to them, with a steep wall of sand on 
one hand, and a gentle rise on the other." 
Khanpoor has many symptoms of having been 
formerly a place of much greater importance 
than now. Population 10,000, Lat. 28° 85', 
long. 70° 41'. 

KHANPOOR, in the Punjab, a fort 41 miles 
E. of Attock, is situated at the foot of the low 
range of mountains forming the first stage of 
the ascent from the plain to the Himalaya. 
It is surrounded by a fertile country, containing 
beautiful gardens. Lat. 33° 62', long. 73°. 

KHANPOOR GHAT, in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a pass through a low range of hills 
extending from north-east to south-west The 
small town or village of Pingawa is situate a 
mile east of the pass, which is on the route 
from Muttra to Ferozpoor, and 52 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 64', long. 77° 9'. 

KHANSBU CHOKI, in the British district 
of Dehra Boon, a halting-place on the route 
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from Hardwar to Dehi^ and 12 miles N.W. 
of the former place. Dietant N.W. from Cal- 
catta 9S7 miles. Lat. 80* C', long. 78° 11'. 

KHANWAH, in the territory of Bhurt* 
pore, a village on the route from Agra to 
Ajmeer, 81 miles W. of the former, 197 E. of 
the latter. It is described by Heber as a laiw 
but dilapidated village, situate at the foot of a 
great ridge of rock, surmounted by a small 
mosque. Here, in the year 1526, commenoed 
the great battle between Baber, the Mogul 
conqueror of Delhi, and Rana Sanka, of Oodey- 
pore, the head of a confederacy of Rajpoot 
princes, banded to engage the Mussulmans, 
^ber was so idarmed respecting the result, 
that, hoping to gain the favour of heaven by 
contrition, he renounced the use of wine, or 
any other strong drink, broke up his drinking' 
vessels of gold and silver, and distributed the 
metal as alms. Rana Sanks was totally de- 
feated, and escaped with difficulty, and Baber 
assumed the tiUe of Ghazi, or “ victorious 
champion of the faith." He also cansed a tower 
of the skulls of the infidels to be erected on a 
small hill close to the field of battle. The 
force opposed to Baber is reported to have 
amounted to 200,000 men, principally cavalry. 
Kbanwah is in lat, 27° 3', long, 77"' 87'. 

KHAPALU, or KHOPALU, in the terri- 
tory of Gholab Singh, a fort built on the sum- 
mit of a ruck, nearly isolated, in an expanse on 
the left bank of the Indus. This open sj^aoe is 
described by Vigne as a sloping bank “ of two 
or three miles in extent, ana e:diibiting a green 
and shady confusion of stone walls, cottages, 
and fruit-trees." The eminence on which the 
fort stands is more than 1,000 feet above the 
Indus, and commands a very grand view. 
Lat. 35° 7', long. 76° 24'. 

KHAPPA. — A town in the British province 
of Nagpore, situate on the right bank of one of 
the tributaries of theWein Gunga river, 21 miles 
N.byW. from Nagpore. Lat. 21° 26', long. 79°, 

KHAPPOH, in the British district of Sau- 
gur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Nsgpoor, 14 miles S. by E, of the 
former. Lat. 22° 59', long. 80° 4'. 

KHAPURHA, in the British district of 
JouniH>or, U«ut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Jounpoor canton- 
inont to Purtal^rh, 14 miles W. of the former, 
34 £. of the latter, situate on the right bank of 
the river Saee, here crossed by a fine bridge of 
masonry. Lat. 26° 46', long. 82° 88'. 

KHARRAH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route m)m Bikumpoor to 
^imeer, and 67 miles S. of the former. It is 
situate in a sterile ill-cultivated country. Lat. 
27“ 1', long. 72° 12'. 

KHARROH, or KHARA, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jessulmeer, a village on the western 
frontier, towards Sinde. A line drawn from 
this village in an easterly direction to the 
opposite frontier wonld nearly bisect Jesaul- 


meer, and divide the comparatively fertile traot 
in the southern part from the thoroughly 
barren desert in the northern. Kbara » in 
lat. 27° 82', long. 71“ 39'. 

KHASGUNJ, in the British district ot 
Furruokabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. PitH 
vinoes, a village on the route, by Nanamow 
Ghat, from Lucknow Co Futtehgurh, and 88 
miles S.E. of the latter. The country is fertile, 
and generally cnltivated, though much cut up 
by ravines and fissnres. Lat. 27°, long, 80° 2'. 

KHASGUNJE, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allyghur to Bareilly, 
and 88 miles S.E. of the former. It la situate 
on the Kalee Nuddi (Blast), here crossed by a 
handsome brick bridge of five ai-cbes, up to the 
vicinity of which the river is navigable from 
the Ganges ; thus affording a communication 
by water from the sea to this place. Here was 
formerly a military cantonment, which was 
burned during Huloar’s incursion into the 
Doab in 1 804. It is now a large town, with a 
population of 10,752. The ro^ in this part 
of the route is good generally, but in some 
parts heavy ; the country open, and partially 
cultivated. Lat. 27° 48, long. 78° 4ff. 

KHATAH.— A town in the native territory 
of Rampoor, district of Bareilly, 25 miles N.W. 
from the town of Bareilly, and 26 miles E.S.E, 
from Moradabad. Lat. 28° 40', long. 79° 14'. 

KHATANG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, three miles from the right bank of 
the Arun river, and 96 miles E.S.E. from 
Khatmanduo. Lat. 27° 18', long. 86° 46'. 

KHATMANDOO. — A town of Nepaul, 
situated on the east bank of the Bishnmutty 
river, and regarded as the capital of the coun- 
try, not BO much in consideration of its supe- 
riority in point of size or population, as from 
its being selected for the remdenoe of the rajah. 
Its length along the bank of the river is alMut 
a mile, and its average breadth scarcely exceeds 
a quarter of that distance. Access to the town 
from the westward is obtained by means of two 
slight bridges thrown over the river, one at its 
northern, the other at its southern extremity. 
Though building-stone abounds, edifices of 
this material, with the exception of some 
of the ornamental parts of temples, are alto- 
gether wanting. The city, however, is adorned 
by several temples, “ constructed of brick, with 
two, three, ana four sloping roofs, diminishing 
gradually as they asoend, and terminating 
pretty generally in pinnacles, which, as well 
as Bome of the superior roofs, are spleadidly 
gilt, and produce a very picturesque and 
agreeable effect." But among the most striking 
olgecte of the place are its numerous wooden 
temples, many of them of consider^le eleva- 
tion and proportionate bulk, which are scat- 
tered over the environs as well as throughout 
the body of the town. Like those of most 
other eastern towns, the streets of Kbatmandoo 
are narrow and dirtv. The houses are of brick, 
with tiled roofs, and though oonsisting ordimi- 



lily of MTenl ttomi, they ere nfMeeated, 
almoet intboat exception, m of nmeeii appear- 
ai>o& Even the niiideDOo of the rajah ii entitled 
to DO particular notice. The number of bouaea 
hae bmn estimated at 5,000, and the popula- 
tion at 50,000. Khatmandoo is distant 137 
miles N.E. from Goniokpore, and 5S E. by 8. 
from Gkirkha. Lat 27* 42', long, 85° 18'. 

KHEDBA. — A Tillage in the British dis- 
trict Huriana, lieuL-gor. of the N.W. Pn>- 
vinoea, presidexK^ of Bengal. Lat 29* 21', 
long. 76^ 66', 

KHEEREE.— A town in the territory of 
Oude, 10 miles from the left bank of the 
Chowka river, and 72 miles N. horn Lucknow. 
Lat. 27“ 54', long. 80“ 51'. 

KHBEBWA.— A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 49 miles S.E. by 8. Jodh- 
poor, and 98 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26“ 41', long. 78* 88'. 

KHEGUMPA. — A town in the native state 
of Bbotan, three miles from the left bank of 
the Demree river, and 64 miles N.N.W. from 
Oowbatty. Lat. 27°, long. 91* 24'. 

KHEIR. — A town of Guzerat, in the native 
state of Mhyecaunta, on the lefr bank of one 
of the branches of the Sabunouttee, and 87 
miles N.N.E. from Ahmedabad. Lat. 24* 9', 
long. 78“ 9'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonali, presidency of Bombay, 68 miles B. of 
Bombay. Lat. 18"^ 61', long. 73* 55'. 

KHEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 76 miles 8.E. of 
Bombay. Lat. 18“ 23', long. 78“ 53', 

KHEIR. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
Kium's dominions, situate on the right bank 
of the Godavery river, and 160 miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 68', long. 76“ 60'. 

KHEIB. — A town in the British district of 
Ahniednnggur, presidency ofBombay, 135 miles 
KS.E. of &mbay. Lat. 18* 22', long. 74* 51'. 

KHEJURWALA, in the British district of 
Subarunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Suhamn- 
poor, and nine miles S.E. of the latter place. 
It is situate In a level, open, well-cultivated 
country. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, vid 
Kurnanl, 1,000 miles. Lat 29° 52', long. 
77* 41'. 

KHELCHEEPOOR, in the territo^ of 
Ow'alior, or possessions of Scindia's family, a 
town on the route from Neemuch to Saugor, 
188 miles E. of former, 168 W. of latter. It 
is a thriving town, and is the principal place 
of a small state tributaiy to Scindia, and held 
by a chief of the Kichi Rajpoot tribe, who 

ys annually a tribute of 1^,500 rupees to 

India, and of 1,050 to the rajah of Kota. 
The nyah maintains sixty horse aqd 300 irre- 
gulars. Lat 24* 2', long. 76* 34'. 

KHEMANDI, in the R^puot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the route from Nnsseerabad to 
Deeais and 164 miles S. W. of the former. It 


ooutalnt 160 houses and thirty thdps, and it 
supplied with water frcnn twenty wells. Ihe 
sniToandiiig country is rather hilly, and the 
road ocoasionaJly rough in this part of the 
route. Lat. 25**^ 15', long. 73° 11'. 

KHEMLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Nos- 
seerebad, 82 miles S.W. of former, 138 N.E. 
of latter. It has a basar. Lat. 26“ 41', long. 
70*55'. 

KHEMPOOB, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hurdwar to the 
town of Moradabad, and 15 miles N.W. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
good. Lat. 29“ 2', long. 78“ 44'. 

KHENGUNPOOR, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situate nine 
miles from the right l^k of the Beas, 61 
miles S. by W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
80° 48', bug. 74* 8'. 

KHER, — A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 93 miles 
S.S.E. of Bombay. Lat, 17“ 44', long. 78*80'. 

KHERA, in the British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Jeypore, and 19 miles W. of the former. The 
roaa in this part of the route is good ; the 
country fertile and highly cultivate. Lat. 
27* 7', long. 77° 46'. 

KHERA, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 87 miles N.E. of the former. The ro^ in 
this part of the route is good ; the country 
well wooded, and cultivated. lAt. 27° 81', 
long, 78° 28'. 

KHERAH, in the British district of Suba- 
runpoor, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^e on the route from Kurnaul to Subarun- 

f oor, and 1 2 miles S.W. of the latter town. 

t is situate in a level country, amidst consider- 
able cultivation. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
995 miles. Lat. 29“ 63', long. 77“ 26'. 

KHERAH, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Delhi to Rornal, 
and eight miles N.W. of the former. The road 
in this part of the route is good. Lat. 28“ 46', 
long. 77“ ir. 

KHEREE, a villa^ with a ruined brick 
fort in the British district of Subarunpoor, 
lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, is situate 
on the route from the town of that name to 
Dehra, and 22 miles S.W. of the latter. Here 
was a secondary station of the great trigono- 
metrical survey of the EUmalaya. Lat. 80“ S', 
long. 77“ 52'. 

KHERI, in the British district of Muzuffhr- 
nurar, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vilmm on the route from Knrnal to the town 
of Muzuffurnugur, and 25 miles W. of the 
latter. Lat. 29° 26', long. 77* 22'. 

KHERNJ, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
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a boiaII town on tbe ronte from Boondeo to 
Agn, 70 milefl N.E. of former, 120 S.W. of 
latter. It is Barrounded by a rampart of 
maaonry. Lai. 26“ li', lon^. 76'’ 28'. 

KHERSIONGr. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Darjeeling, beat. -gov. of Bengal, 12 miles 
S. of Darjeeling. Lat. 26" 62', long. 88° 18'. 

KHETI. — A town of Sinde, in the British 
district of Kurrachee, presidency of Bombay, 
68 miles S.W, by S. of Tatta. Lat. 24" KK, 
long. 67" 30'. 

KHETREB, in tbe Rajpoot territory of 
Shekhawutee, a town, the principal place of a 
di.strict which, with Kot-Pootli, granted by 
Lord Lake, yields its thakoor or Ionian annual 
revenue of 6,00,000 rupees. Distance S.W. 
from Delhi 90 miles, N. from Jeypore 75. 
Lat. 28", long. 75° 53'. 

KHEYRA, in the British district of Mirz.a- 
pore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village which, with Mungnir, 
gives name to the pergunnah of Kheyra Muii- 
gror, is situate 21 miles S.E. of Benares, 43 E. 
of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 25° 4', long. 
83° 19', 

KHI, in Sirbdnd, a small town seven miles 
from the left bank of tbe Sutlej, on the route 
from Ferozpoor to Mandot, and five miles 
S.W. of the former place. It was formerly 
comprised within the pos, sessions held by the 
maharajah of the Punjab on the left of the 
Sutlej, under British protection and control, 
but has now been incorporated with tlie British 
district of Ferozepore, Disitant N.W. from 
Calcutta, way of Delhi and Fureedkote, 
1,111 miles. Lat, 30° 64', long. 74° 30'. 

KHILPURI, in tbe British district of 
Rareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the city of Pillib- 
heet to Alniora, 30 miles N.W. of the former, 
situate on the Bygul, a small river tributary to 
the Gnrra. Lat. 28" 69', long. 79° 46', 

KHILPDTEE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village with small military station, on the 
route, by Pnehesur, from Pertoragurh canton- 
ment to Chnmpawut, 15 miles 8. of Petoragurh, 
seven N.E. of Chumpawut. Lat. 29" 23', 
long. 80" 13', 

KHIRAGARH, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the south-western frontier towards 
Dholpoor, 22 miles S.W. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 26" 63', long. 77" 66'. 

KHIBKA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Morad- 
abad, and 14 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28° 28', long. 79° 16', 

KHIRKA BURN A, in the British district 
of Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lient.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village on tbe route 
from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 47 mUes 
N.E. of the former, Lat. 28" 48', long. 
79" 56 , 
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KHIRON, in the distrioi of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town 25 miles S. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates tbe population at 
6,000, a third of that number Ming Mussul* 
mans. Lat. 26" 80', long. 80° 50'. 

KHOAPOOR, in the British district ol 
Fnttehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoee, 
a village on the route from Calpee to the town 
of Fnttehpoor, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
latter. It has a few shops ; water is ob- 
tained from wells and a tank ; and snpplies 
may be collected from the neighbourhood. 
Lat. 26", long. 80" 45'. 

KHOAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 14 mile.H N. of the former, Lat, 
26° 17', long. 79° 47'. 

KHOPABAD, in Sinde, is a ruined town. 
30 miles N. of Hyderabad, and 10 miles E. of 
the Indus. Little more than thirty years ago, 
it rivalled Hyderabad in size and population, 
yet now not one habitable dwelling remains. 
'Phe ruins cover two square miles. On this, 
Wood remarks, “ How perishable must be 
the architecture of Sinde 1’* It had been a 
favourite residence of the Talpoor chiefs of 
Sinde, and hero the remains of several of them 
rest in tombs of neat but plain construction. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 68° 32'. 

KHODAGANJ, in the British district of 
; Furrukliabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Cawnpore to 
Kuttehgurb, and 13 miles S. of tbe latter. It 
I is situate on the north bank of the K.aleo Nadi 
I (East), here crossed by a suspension -bridge, 
constructed at the ex^wnse of the Nawaub 
Hakeem Mehndee. In the town ia a good 
serai or Testing-place for travellers, built ot 
brick and lime-mortar, with vaulted chambers 
and two high gates. There is likewise a bazar, 
Lat. 27" ir, long. 79" 44'. 

KHCETORA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Nagpoor, 22 miles N.E. from the 
river Wurda, and 62 miles S.S.E. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 20" 18', long. 79° 25'. 

KHOJAH SARAE, in the British district 
of Delhi, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village and Caravanserai on the route from the 
city of Delhi to Muttra, and 14 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 28“ 80', long. 77" 22'. 

KHOJAPHUL, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Proviuoes, 
a town on the route from Calpee to Etawah, 
and 46 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26" 24', 
long. 79° 89', 

KHOLAKOT, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on a ridge in the Sub-Himalaya, or 
mountain-system south of the main range, on 
the route from Chumpawut to Askoth, eight 
miles N, of tbe former. Lat. 29" 28', long. 
80" 7'. 

KHOLRO, in the jaghire of T^oharoo, lieut.- 
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gov. of the N.W. Prorhioee, m vQlage on the 
eastern frontier towards Jnjhnr. Lat, 28° 80', 
long, 75* fiC. 

KHONBEAN, or KHOABEAN, in the 
Sinde S^nr Boo«d) diviskm of the Punjab, a 
town situate eight miles from the left beak of 
the Indus, 168 miles W.N.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat 82" 26', long. 71° 80'. 

KHONGJTJEEKHOOLEL. — A town of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Muonee- 
poor, 98 -miles 8.E. by E, from Silbet, and 
1 40 miles E.N.E. from Tipperah. Lat. 24° 20', 
long. 93* 10'. 

KHONGWA ZAKAN.— A village in Ar- 
rsoan, about five miles from Aeng, on the 
route which bears the name of that town, and 
close to where it crosses the river. There is 
no bridge, but the river is fordable, being 
only two or three feet deep. Lat. 19° 52', 
long. 94* O'. 

KHOODA, in Sirhind, a village in the 
British district of Umballa, on the route from 
Loodiana to Suharunpoor, and 60 miles N.W. 
of the latter place. Bistant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,008 miles. Lat. 80° 20', long. 76“ 58', 

KHOONBS. — See Gondwana, 

KHOOllBAH, or KHORDAGARH, in 
the British district of Pooree, or southern 
division of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town at one time the capital of Orissa, but 
now much decayed, the walls of the old 
palace and some gateways being the only 
relics of its former importance. It is still 
the princiml place of the semindary of the 
rajah of ithoordah, the moat opulent land- 
holder in Orissa. 

The rajah of Khoordah exercises su^rin- 
tendence over the temple of Juggurnauth and 
all its affairs, as well as over the priests, 
officers, and servants attached to that strong* 
hold of superstition ; a power continued to 
him by the British government when it oeased 
to oolleot the pilgrim-tax. A donation, fixed 
in the first instance at something more than 
30,0C0 rupees, subsequently reduced to 23,000, 
was to be made in compensation of the loss 
whiuh it was supposed would be suBtained by 
the abolition of the tax ; but it has been 
directed, by orders from home, that govern- 
ment should renounce altogether its connec- 
tion with the temple, taking care only that it 
should be placed in a position as good, as to 
pecuniary means, as it held when it first came 
within the circle of British rule. Its present 
position is believed to be much better than 
this, and there seems g<^ ground for the 
belief. 'The aot by wnioh the pilgrim-tax 
was abolished forbade the rajah of Khoordah 
to receive any payment from pilgrims, or to 
allow such payments to be received, except 
such as might be voluntarily offered. It is 
obvious that such an enactment must be 
nugatory, as, indeed, it has proved. The 
nil^m revenue is as prodnotive as ever, per- 
more so than at any former penod ; 


but It is moat honottrmble to the home aofho- 
rities, that they have repudiated the stain o. 
idolatry, by instruotiDg the local government 
to sever the last link of the chain by which 
it was kept in contact with so contaminating 
an association. Bistance fit>m the town 
Cuttack, S.W., 25 miles ; Calcutta^ S,W., 245. 
lAt. 20” l(y, long. 85" 43'. 

KHOOBJA. — The principal place of the 
pergnnnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Boolundstbubur, on the route from 
Muttra to Meerut, and 64 miles 8. of the 
latter. It is of considerable sire, and has a 
bazar. The population is returned at 22,147. 
At the time of Lake’s campaign in the Boab 
in 1803, this was a place of importance, having 
a fort, with large stores of grain, which wero 
relinquished by the garrison evacuating the 
place. Elevation above the sea 770 feet. Lat. 
•28* 16', long. 77° 65'. 

KHOORUM. — A river rising in lat. 83“ 28', 
long. 69° 27', on the south-eastern slope of the 
Suffeid Koh range of mountains, and, flowing 
through Affghanistan in an easterly direction 
for 45 miles, enters the territory of the Punjab 
through a gorge in the Suliman Mountains, 
and shortly afterwards turning south-east, 
flows for 100 miles through the valley of 
Bunnoo, and fells into the Indus at the town 
of Kafer Kote, in lat. 82* 80', long. 71° 20'. 

KHOOSHALPOOR, in the British district 
of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 60 miles N.W. of the former, Lat. 
29° 29', long. 78° 28'. 

KHOOTHAR, in the British district of 
Sbahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Pilleebheet 
to Lucknow, 41 miles S.B. of the former. 
Lat, 28° 11', long. 80° 20'. 

KHOOTNEE, in the British hill district of 
Jauntar, a stream rising in the mountains in 
the middle of that distnct, and in lat. 80° 45', 
long. 77° S6'. It has a south-easterly course 
of about fifteen miles, and fells into the Jumna 
on the right side, in lat. 30° 39', long. 78° 5'. 
Hodgson, who calls it the Cunti, foiled it at 
the confluence, where he found it sixty feet 
wide and from one and a half to two feet deep. 
Skinner, who forded it nearer its souroe, found 
the water rather deep, and about fifty feet 
wide. 

KHOPA, in the BritLsh distriot of Allah- 
abad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Banda, 
22 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26° 21', 
long, 81° 84'. 

KHOPA, in Bundelcnnd, a village of Pun- 
nah, on the route from Banda to Jubbnlpoor, 
99 miles S. of the former, 96 N. of the latter, 
situate near the left bank of the river Cane, 
near that place crossed by ford, with a 
" stony bottom.” It has a bazar, and water 
is abundant Lat. 24° 19', long. 80° 20'. 

KIHOPRA NUBDEE. — A river rising in 
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the Sanger and NeHnuda territoiy, in lat. a oonld aoaroely be wHhont one of thoee 
Sa” 89', long. 79“ 9', aud, flowing about S5 I^nda so rife in Cashmere : aeoardiag^, 
miles in a north-easterljT direction, throngh Vigne was informed ‘'that w place wee 
the British district of Itamoh, falls into the in&ted a serpent, so long, that ms tail was 
Sonar on the right side, in lat. 24“ S', long, peroeired at the bottom ^ a hill when his 
79“ 91'. nead might be seen moving on the top of it** 

EIHOR, in the jaghiro of Jaihnr, lieuL- ^ emboeomed in lofty mountains, that its 
gov. of the N.W. ^^vinoes, a village dose to cli®»te is said to be the coolest in the lowlands 
the eastern frontier, towards the territotr of of Cash^re. Vi^e esticmtes its elevation 
Tiiaia, Lat 28“ 5' long 7fl“ 19' above the level of theses at 6,000 feet. Koond, 

KHORO, 'to the jeghir. of Docn^., ter- P"*”' “ “ 5*’ long, 

ritory of Jujhur, heut.-gov. of the N.W. * 

Proviooes, a villas on the route from Dadree KHTJNDALA,in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
to Rewaree, and eight miles 8.E, o{ the poor, a village on the route from Balotra to the 
former. Lat 28“ 28', long. 76“ 23'. town of Jodhpoor, and 16 miles 8,W. of the 

, KHOSALGURH.— A town in the Rajpoot 26“ 10', long. 78“ 2'. 

state of Banswarra, 119 miles E. by K. from KHUNDALU. — A lake in the hill state of 

Ahmedabad, and 22 miles S. from Banswarra. Hindoor, situate about 2,800 feet above the 
Lat 28° 10', long. 74° 27'. sea, amidst the hills forming the range extend- 


KHOUNGTOUNG MYO.— A town of 
Burmah, situate on the left bank of the Ira- 
wady river, and 166 miles N.N.E. from Ava. 
Lat 24“ 10', long. 96“ 65'. 

KHGDDEE.— See Kuddi, 

KHUDRA, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate on the right 
bank of the Sutlt^, and on the low circuitous 
route from Pangi to Lipi. Elevation above 
the sea about 8,800 feet. Lat. 81“ 36', long. 
78“ 26'. 

KHUJIJRA, in the British district of 
Gomckpore, tieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small market-town four miles S. of the ' 
right bank of the Raptee, 25 miles N.W. of 
Gomckpore cantonment. Lat. 26“ 67', long, 

83 “ r. 

KflGJURIA, in the jaghire of Rampoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a villa^ on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Almora. 
and 39 miles N. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is bad ; the country level, 
open, and cultivated. Lat. 28“ 48', long. 
79“ 25'. 

KHULALA.— See Khdndsla. 

KHULLELGANJ, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and SO miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 28', long. 78“ 22'. 

KHULSAj in the British district of Boo- 
lundbhulmr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttra to Meerut, 
and 60 miles 8. of the latter. Lat. 28" 19', 
long. 77“ 66'. j 

KHUND, or KOOND, in Caahmew, a' 
valley farrowing the northern side of the I 
Panjal, or mountain Barichal. It is three 
miles long, displays great picturesque beauty, 
is well cultivated, and contains some villages. 
The less- cultivate part is covered with wild I 
apricot-trees, “whose bloaeom," Vigne ob- 
serves, “ in the early spring, yields a |>erfume 
BO fragrant and powerful, that the Cashmirians 
come frur and near to inhale it." So romantic 


ing in a south-westerly direction from the left 
bank of the Sutlej to the Sub-Himalaya or 
Sewalic Mountains. It is about a mile and a 
half in length during the season of low water, 

I but in the rainy season, when fullest, is a mile 
I longer. The natives consider it un&thomable, 
and in some parts it is actually very deep, 
requiring a line of 138 feet to reach the Dottom. 
British visitors consider that it has much re- 
semblance to nilswater, though neither so 
laroe nor so clear. The similitude is thought 
to be in its winding length, in the outline of 
the inclosing hills, and in the shore being 
clothed with vegetation to the water’s edge, A 
species of fish, popularly called the Hii^aya 
trout, abounds in it. A village of the same name 
is situate about a mile from the lake, and on the 
mountain- top rising above it the British poli- 
tical agent baa built a house, the windows of 
which to the north command a noble view of 
the fortress of Malown, and the Himalaya 
rising behind it ; whilst to the south the eye 
can fer a vast distance trace the course of the 
Sutlej through the plain of Hiudooatan. Lat. 
81“ 10', long. 76“ 47'. 

KHUNBEH, in the British district of 
Huraeerpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route frvm Banda to 
Oalpee, 14 milee N, W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26“ 83', long. 80“ 12', 

KHUNDELA, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Jeypore, a town on the N. frontier towards 
Sh'ekawuttee. It is the property of the 
powerful thakoor or baron, who pays annually 
a tribute of 60,000 rnpees to the government 
of Jeypore. Distant N. of Jeypore 60 miles. 
Lat. 27“ 84', long. 76“ 40'. 

KHHNDOWLI, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from Agra to Ally- 
gurh, and 13 miles N. of the former. It has 
a ba^. Lat. 27* 18', long. 78“ 6'. 

KHTJNJUR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 21 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat 27“ 46', long. 77“ 61'. 
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' KHTTNNAH, one of tb© petty Cis-Sotlej 
statefi in Kirhind, having an area of abont 
twenty-eight square niijefl. Upon the death 
of tb© mueo, in 1851, without heirs, her 
posseHuions, yielding an annual revenue of 
4,000^., escheated' to the British government. 
Khunna, the principal place, 8 miles N.W. 
from the town of Sirbind, is in lat. 30® 42', 
long. 76® 20'. 

KHUNPOOB, in the British district of 
Bhahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futtehgurh, and 36 miles 
B.E. of the former. I^t. 27“ 54', long. 
79“ 44'. 

KHUll, in the Cis-Sutlej territory of Sir- 
liind, a town situate 25 miles N, of Ambala. 
Lat. 30“ 46', long. 76“ 43'. 

KHUKAWAB, in the British district of 
Bobtuck, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route fron) the city of Delhi to 
the town of Hansee, and 80 miles N.W, of the 
foniier. Lat. 28“ 50', long. 70“ 45'. 

KHUKCOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 46 miles S. from Khatniandoo, and 
100 miles N. from Diuapoor. Lat. 27“ 3', 
long. 85“ 22'. 

KHUKEHLA. — A town in the British 
district of BunmienxMir, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. It has a population of 
8,004 inhahitanta. Distant S.W. from Hum- 
meriioor 36 miles. Lat. 25° 33', long. 79'’ 52'. 

KHUBENCHA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a village on the route from the 
town of Jodhpoor to that of Ajineer, and 38 
miles N.E. of the former. It is situate in a 
rough country, having a gravelly soil, much 
cut up by ravines ; and in consequence the 
road in this jiart of the route is indifferent. 
Lat. 20“ 24', long. 73“ 48'. 

KUDlKiAON, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of B-areilly 
to Seetapore, and one mile S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 22', long. 79“ 29'. 

KHUBIAL, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansec to Loodiana, and 74 miles 
N. of the fonner town. It is situate in a 
country of an undulating surface, and which, 
though in some jwirts sandy and covered with 
jungle, has considerable cultivation. Distant 
N.W. fiom Calcutta 1,050 milee. Lat. 30“ 6', 
long. 75“ 58'. 

KHUBKHOUDA, a town in the British 
district of Bohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, is the piincijtal ])lace of the per- 
gunnah or subdivision of Khurkbouda. Lat. 
28“ 52', long. 76“ 58'. 

KHTJEKHURBA, in the British district 
BohUik, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi lo Hansee, 
and 29 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28® 56', 
long. 76“ 25'. 

KH UBSALEE.— See Cursalek. 


KHUBTAPOOR. — ^A town hi the tenrtorr 
of Oude, situate three milee from the left bank 
of the Ghogra, and 103 miles N. from Luck* 
now. Lat. 28“ 20', long. 81“ 9'. 

KHUBUK, in Sirhind, a halting-place on 
the mate from Hansee to Loodiana, and 18 
miles N, of the former town. Supplies can be 
collected from the adjacent country, and water 
is obtainable from two brick-lined wells. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 976 miles. Lat. 
29“ 21', long. 76“ 4 '. 

KHUSA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate two milee from the right bank 
of the Bbotiya Coo^ river, and 53 miles N.E. 
from Kbatmandoo. Lat. 28“ 7', long. 86°. 

KHUSA WABA, or KURSARVA. — A ' 
small raj, part of Singbbhoora, and under the 
control of the political agent for the south-west 
frontier of Bengal. Its centre is in lat. 22" Sff, 
long. 85° 49‘. Its annual revenue has been 
estimated at 6,000 ruj^ees. 

KHUTA, in the territory of the jaghire of 
Rarapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
toAlmora, and 45 miles N, of the former. 
Lat, 28“ 52', long. 79° 27'. 

KHUTARO. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 137 
miles S.E. of Bombay. Lat 17° 39', long. 
74“ 28'. 

j KHUTKURRIE, in the territory of Rewah, 

'in Baghelcund, a town on the route, by the 
Kutra Pass, from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, 
i and 83 miles S.W. of the former. Jacqueraont 
describes it as a populous village of huts, built 
I of mud, thatched with straw, and falling to 
ruin ; and a similar de8crif)tion is given of it 
I by a British traveller. Elevation above the 
sea about 3,200 feet. Lat 24“ 42', long. 
82° S'. 

KHUTOWLEE, in the British district of 
Muzuffuriiugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Meenit to 
llurdwar, 20 miles N. by E. of the former. 
Lat 29“ 17'. long. 77“ 49'. 

KHU'TTEEAR.—A town in the British dis- 
trict of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
S. by E. of Purneah. Lat 25° 28', long. 
87° 87'. 

K HUTU WAS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodh^wor, a village on the route from Balotri 
to the city of Jodhpoor, and 18 miles S.W. of 
the latter. The rood in this part of the route 
is good, and passes through a level and well- 
wooded country. Lat, 26“ 9', long. 73“. 

KHYBER MOUNTAINS, in Eastern 
Afghanistan, rise west of the plain of Peshawup, 
and connect the most southern and lowest 
range of Hindoo Koosh with the Sufeid Kob, 
the Salt range, and the Suliman Mountains, 
They at fiiut sight present the appearance of 
a mass of hills irregularly group^; but a 
careful observer will find the distinct arrange- 
ment of a chain separating the plain of Pesha- 
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war on the enet, from the pUn of JelaUbad 
snd the nneven rarface of Nungnehar on the 
west. They generally oonaist of slate and 
primaiy litnestone, with a amall proportion of 
overlying sandstone. The sanguinary and 
rapacious character of the population bM pre- 
vented their mineral deposits from being ex- 
plored ; they are, however, known to abound 
in antimony, which so strongly impregnates 
the water at All Musjid, as to render it highly 
deleterious. The Tatara snmmit is the most 
elevated in the range, being 3,500 feet above 
the plain of Peshawnr, and 4,800 above the 
sea. The breadth of the Khyber range may 
be stated at about twenty miles ; the length, 
from the base of the nearest and lowest range 
of the Hindoo Koosb to the Sufeid Koh and 
Salt range, at about fifty. It is cross-cut by 
two great natural channelB— the Khyber ravine 
or pans, and, further north, the channel of the 
Kabool river. These, in tbe opinion of Lord, 
drained a vast lake, which once occupied the 
extensive valley of Kabool, an opinion strength- 
ened by the nature of the soil of Peshawur, 
which, near the pass, for a great depth, con- 
sists of fragments of slate and limestone, the 
constituent substances of the Khyber range. 
GriflBth, however, urges some forcible objec- 
tions to this hypothesis of Lord. The Khyber 
Mountains are supposed to be so called from 
the Khyber tribe who inhabit them ; and these 
are divided into the Afreedeea, Slminwarriea, 
and Oruk Zais, As this range is lower than 
the Hindoo Koosh to the north, and the Sufeid 
Koh, the Salt, and the Suliman ranges to the 
south, the most practicable iiasses from Hin- 
dustan to northern Afghanistan lie through it. 
Tliere are four of these passes, leading from 
east to west, and lying in the following order 
from south to north : — First, the Khyber Paas, 
the most level, and the only one practicable 
for cannon, t^ond, the Tatara Pass, com- 
mencing near the eastern entrance of the 
Khyber Pass, taking a circuit noi-thwarde, 
and then running in some degree parallel to it, 
and finally rejuiiiirig it at Duka, at the entrance 
of the valley of .lelalabad. Third, the Ab- 
khana Pass, by which- the Abkhana route 

S roceeds. This crosses the Kabool river at 
luchnee, and recTosses it at Abkhana, where 
it enters the Khyber Mountains, and proceeds 
along the southern bank of the river to Duka, 
joining the Tatara and Khyber paases. Fourth, 
the Carapa route, whicli crosses the Kabool 
river above Dobundee, then crosses the Lundy e 
from east to west, and proceeding nearly dufe 
west to Lalpoor, recrosses the Kabool river, 
and joins the main road proceeding westward. 
Tlie Khyber range lies between lat. 33° 30' — ■ 
34“ 20', and long. 71° 10'— 71° 30'. 

KHYBER PASS. — The principal pass in 
the north between Afghanistan and Hindustan, 
as the Bolan is in the south ; hence it is called 
the key of Afghanistan. It comraeoces at 
Kadam, a remarkable collection of caves, about 
ten miles west of Peshawur, and extends about 


thirty milea, in a tortuoui but generally north- 
westerly oouree, to Duka, at the entrance of 
the plain of Jelalabad. Hayelook, oonrideriug 
the pass to oommenoe at Huzarnow on the 
west, estimates its entire length at fifty miles. 
It lies for the most part through slate rook, 
and along the bed of a torrent liable to be 
filled with a sudden fall of rain, and then so 
violent as to sweep away eve^thing in its 
course. At other times the bed is dry, or the 
water shrunk to a small rill, sometimes dis- 
appearing under the gravel, or running on one 
side. There are two peculiarly difficult por- 
tions of the pass. One of these is close to Ali 
Musjid, where the road is merely the narrow 
bed of a rivulet, inclosed on each side by 
precipices, rising to the height of 600 or 700 
feet, in some places to 1,000 or 1,200, at an 
angle of seventy or eighty degrees, and over- 
hung by the small fort of Alt Muegid. This 
petty fort occupies the summit of a peaked 
rock, but is of small value as a military 
position, from want of water, and from being 
commanded by adjacent heights. Its posses- 
sion was obstinately contested during the 
late military operations in Afghanistan. The 
Afghans in garrison evacuat^ it as soon as 
they found it commanded by the hostile artil- 
lery, and the British occupied it, but being 
ultimately in peril from the Khyberees, re- 
treated, though with considerable loss. The 
air in this gorge, though dry, has been con- 
sidered remarkably deleterious, as must of the 
troops posted in it perished by disease. Some, 
however, with more reason, attribute the mor- 
tality to the poisonous nature of the water, 
which is impregnated with antimony. At 
Lialabeg, about midway through, the pass ex- 
pands into a small valley, in which is a great 
tope or artificial mound, on the north side of 
the road. Near Landee Khana, the road is 
for a great disbince a gallery of about twelve 
feet wide, having on one side a perpendicular 
wall of rook rising to a great height above, 
and on the other a deep precipice. The pass 
rises gradually from the eastern entrance, but 
has a steep declivity westward, though the 
descent is not so great in that direction, as the 
plain of Jelalabad is more elevated than that 
of Peshawur. The height of the summit of the 
pass is 3,373 feet above the sea, and about 
2,100 above Peshawur. As the Khyberees 
are a predatory and ruthless race, well armed 
with long rifled matchlocks, jezzails, or jingels, 
which take eflFect at greater distance than 
muskets, it is necessary that those who have 
occasion to use the pass should purchase their 
forbearance ; and for this purpose the Durani 
raonarchs pay them 130,000 rupees annually. 
'The slender resources of Dost Mahomed Khan 
obliged him to reduce this allowance to 20,000 
rupees, distributed among 26,000 fighting- 
men. Nadir Shah, is said to have disbursed 
a sum equal to 100,000/. for an unmolested 
march through the pass ; but, according to 
Masson, be turned it by taking a southern 
route through Tira. The Khy^r Pass was 
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tiM loeM of obotfiMijo and Magohavy oouflkta 
daring Um war in It was kmed 

W the British after their first oocnpation of 
DubooL ▲ nmilar attempt, made after the dia- 
astroae retreat from Kabool, failed^ with great 
loM ; bnt snbeeqaentlr, ^ongh obstinately 
defended W a large body of men, it was again 
fbroed in April, 1842. The eaetem entrance 
of the Ehyber PaM ia in lat. 88° 5S', long. 
71 “ 80 '. 

KHYENDWEN, the principal feeder of the 
Irawady, rises in lat. 26" 28^, long. 96° 64', 
in the northern part of the Burmese territoir, 
tfaroQ^h which it flows, generally in a sontherly 
direction, for 470 miles, and falls into the 
Irawady, on the right ride, a few miles below 
the town of Amyenmyo, and in lat, 21“ 48', 
long. 95° S'. 

KHYOIIKBJi.LOUNG.— A town of Bui- 
mab, situate on the left bank of the Irawady | 
river, and 24 miles W. from Ava. Lat. 21° 55 , 
long. 96° 40'. 

KHYOUK PHYOO. — See Ktodk Phyoo. 

KHYOUNGZAH EOUTE commences at 
a large village of the name, from whence it 
takes its designation, and leads by a good road, 
in one march, to Kioungyee, in lat. 16° 49', 
long. 94° 48', a short distance N. of Bassein, 
in the British territoiy of Pegue. 

KHYR, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muthra to Bocdundshuhur, 
82 miles N.N.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 66', 
long. 77° 66'. 

KHYRA, in the hill state of Bhugee, avillage 
on the declirity of a mountain rising from the 
left bank of the Sutluj. Elevation above the ; 
eea 2,613 feet. Lat. 81° 14', long. 77° 16' 

KHYRA, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges, 31 miles 
N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 82° 20'. 

KHYRABAD, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Setapoor to Sekrora, 
five miles 8.E. of the former, 76 N.W. of the 
latter, l^effenthaler desorib^ it, about eighty 
years ago, as a populous town, in an extensive 
plain, studded with numerous ponds, productive 
of great variety of luxuriant crops, and adorned 
W a vast number of frnit-trees planted in rows. 
Tbo cultivation was estimatea at that time to 
yield annually 12,00,000 rupees, TVo cen- 
turies earlier, it, according to the Ayeen 
Akbery, was 10,91,109 rupees. The principal 
manufacture was fine cotton cloth. Distant 
N.W. from Lucknow 62 miles. Lat 27“ 82', 
long. 80° 49'. 

KHYREEGUR, in the territory of Oude, a 
town in the north-western extremity, townies 
Kumaon, is situate on the left bank of the river 
Gbaghra, Tiefientbaler, describing its condition 
about eighty years ago, states it to be a fortified 
jdaoe, worthy of note, as well on account of its 
excellent construction as of its size, being four 


or five mOes la dronit The defsttoee an bnilt 
of large blooka of atone below, and above of 
bridu, of unuaital size ; bat it now lies waste, 
and inferted with tigers aod other wild beneta. 
It was built by an Afghan chief on a rite well 
ohoeen to ohe^ the mountaineen who might 
threaten Oude from Kumaon or Nepaul. The 
town is two miles N.E. of this great work, 'Uie 
ioterveuing space being overrun with trees and 
grassy jnngle, the haunt# of beasts of prey. 
Distant 110 iniles N. of Lucknow. Lat. 28“ 2tf, 
long. 80° 41'. 

KHYRGAON, in Sinde, a town on the 
west bank of the Koodxm, a branch of the 
Western Narra, the great offset leaving the 
Indus near Bukkur, and terminating in Lake 
Manchur, from which this town ia distant about 
thirty miles north. Though, as Westmacott 
observes, it has not yet fonnd a plaro in the 
map, it is of considerable importance, having 
seven mosques, and between 2,000 and 8,000 
inhabitants, of whom a fifth part are Hindoos. 
It has a handsome bazar, well supplied with 
cottons. Lat. 26° 65', long, 67° 6o. 

KHYROO, in the Britiah district of Hur- 
reeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the southern frontier, towards Lo- 
haroo. Lat. 28° 41', long. 75° 68'. 

KHYRPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehan]>oor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, a village on the route frxHu Bareilly to 
the cantonment of Futiehgurh, and SO miles 
8.E. of the former. Lat 27° 69', long. 79° 44'. 

KHYRPOOR, in Bhawlpoor, a town situate 
a mile from the left bank of the river Ghara. 
'The sand-hills of the Thorr, or great sandy 
desert, are. on the east, so close to the town, that 
the extremities of the streets in that direction 
Open on a dreary waste of sand-hills, ruined 
bouses, and walls half-buried by the sand, 
which is continually encruaching on the culti- 
vated ground along the river. The rapidity of 
the encroachment may be estimated from the 
fact, that a few years ago the boundary of the 
desert was two miles east of the town. In time 
of inundation, the town only intervenes be- 
tween the water’s edge and the desert. The 
houses are bnilt of unbumt brick, which are 
found to last long, as rain seldom falls ; the 
round domes of the mosques are generally built 
of the same material, the great mosque alone 
being constructed of burned brick. This last 
edifice is embellished with tiles, varnished, of 
various colours ; but has been allowed to fall 
^eatly into decay. There is a tolerable bazar, 
containing about 400 shops ; but the number 
of these was greater formerly, all trade having 
here, of late years, fallen away considerably. 
It is, however, still a small mart for cafilas or 
caravans resorting from the desert to obtain 
various articles of commerce. The neighbour- 
hood abounds in small mined mud forts, for- 
merly held by petty chiefs, who resisted the 
authority of the ancestors of the present Bbawl 
Khan. Khyrpoor is in lat. 29° 86', long. 
72“ 12'. 
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KHTBPOO^ « town of Sinde, b aitnatod 
ftbont fifteen mile* ea>t of the Indna, in a 
oonntr^ of allavial formation, bat in wbidi, aa 
bordering on the lliarr, or eastern desert, sand 
is largely intermixed with the olay deposited 
by the river. A large canal, called t^ Merwah, 
from the Indus, vidds water both for irrigation 
and drinking ; that obtained from wells being 
in general brackish, unpalatable, and nnwhole- 
some. One well in the palace yields very fine 
water. The canal receives its water a few 
miles below Eoree, and in time of inundation, 
by means of numerous ramifications, over- 
spreads the country. Pari of the water finds 
its way back, in many small streams, to the 
Indus, in the lower part of its channel ; the 
rest is finally lost by absorption and evapora- 
tion, When the river is very low, the canal 
is sometimes destitute of water. The town, 
originally a military cantonment, grew into 
importance in consequence of having been 
selected as the residence of the chief ameers of 
Northern Sinde. But notwithstanding this, it 
is but a large collection of mud hovels, witli a 
few houses of a better description scattered 
about ; destitute of foct or defence, unless the 
embattled mud wall inclosing the residence of 
the ameer can be deemed such. This palace 
is situate amidst the bazars, and presents little 
worth notice, except a mosque crowned with 
a onpota covered with gaudy lackered tiles of 
various hues. The town is very filthy : from 
this cause, together with the heat of the 
climate, and the deleterious influence of the 
sLaguant marshes around, it is unhealthy. The 
{topulation is estimated at 15,000. There is 
no manufacture, except to a very small extent 
in weaving and dyeing coarse cottons. During 
the Talpoor dynasty, the ameers of Kbyrpoor 
held the nortoem and finest part of 8iiide ; 
but as it was much inferior m size to the 
dominions of their kinsmen, the ameers of 
Hyderabad, the former were snbordinate, 
though allowed an influential voice in all 
questions considered to aflect the general wel- 
fare. The territory sutgect to the ameers of 
Kbyrpoor was 1 20 miles long, and of the same 
breath. The government, it need scarcely be 
added, was a military despotism ; the power, 
military resources, and revenue, l^ing divided 
in various proportions between a great number 
of the ruling Beloochee family of Talpoor, of 
whom the eldest in lineage was regarded as the 
chief. Though mild as affecting life, the role 
of this multitude of chieftains was in all fiscal 
matters so oppressive and rapacious as to be 
productive of rapidly progressive ruin and 
deMiIation. The revenue of the Khyrpoor 
ameers was estimated at 120,0002. per annum. 
The military force appears to have been based 
on a rude and ill -compacted feudal i^stem ; the 
ciiiefs having allotments of lands on condition 
of bringing forward and supporting a pro- 
portionate force of armed men, who were paid 
partly in money, partly in grain. The number 
ol men which might be raised on emergencies 
was from 10,000 to 12,000. When Sinde was 
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snhjngEtod by the British fovMi, a Urge men* 
sure of fiivouT was extwded to one of the 
Khyrpoor atneera, Ali Moomd, on tiie ground 
of his early and consistent a^erenoe to the 
cause of the conquerors ; and it was propeeed 
to oonftnn him not only in bis patrimooia] 
lands, but also in others, which nad paased 
into his possenioQ by virtue of a treaty exeoutod 
in 184^, when 'he vanquished his brother and 
nephew, and obtained oertain oessions as the 
price of farther forbearance. The extent of 
these cessions was open to question, but Ali 
Moored, having pere^ed Sir Charles Napier 
to adopt that view which best promoted his 
intatrest, was admitted to all he claimed. 
Suspioion, however, was never altogether 
lulled, and subsequent inquiry prov^ the 
ameer’s claim to rest on fraud and forgery. 
The treaty had been written, according to 
Mahommedan custom, upon a leaf of the Ko- 
ran, and the extent of territory transferred 
being very small, Ali Moorad, by interpolating 
some words, contrived to convey to himseU 
one much larger ; the effect being to invest 
him with considerable districts, in place of 
small villages. Fearing, however, th^ some 
curious eye might detect the interpolation, he 
subsequently removed the leaf, ano caused its 
place to be occupied by another, bearing record 
to the like effect. This was established before 
a British commission on the 6th of January, 
1853, and on evidence which could not 
doubted, the instruments and assistants of All 
Moorad being brought forward and confronted 
adth him. But one result could reasonably 
follow, and Ali Moorad was of necessity de- 
prived of his ill-gotten acquisitions, which were 
loooimorated wito the rost of Sinde, as part of 
the British empire in India. He was, how- 
ever, permitted to retain the lands allotted to 
him by his father, an act certainly not of 
justice, but of that liberality of which so 
man^ instances are found in the dealings of the 
British government with native chiefs. Since 
his connection with the British government, 
AH Moorad has abolished slavery within his 
territory. Kbyrpoor is about 13 miles 8.W. 
of Roree, the road from which place is good. 
Lat. 27" so; long. 68“ 48'. 

KHYTOOPARA. — A town in the British 
district of Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 112 
miles N.E. of CaJontta. Lat. 23" 60', long. 
89’ 82'. 

KIANTHENGSAH.~A town in the Tenas- 
serim provinces, 168 miles S. by E. of Moul- 
mein. Lat. 14° IT, long. 98° 18'. 

KICHIWARA, in Malwa, a district so 
named, because inhabited by Kiohi Rajpoots. 
It lies between lat. 28° iff — 24° 16', long. 
76 " 16 ' — 77 ° 11 '. Detailed informatioa re- 
specting it is given in the notioe, in the 
alphabetical arraDgement of Eiygnrh, its 
principal plnce, 

KIDDERPORE, in the British district 
called the Twenty-four Pergunnahi^ Uent.-gov. 
of :^ngal, a small town almost adjoining Cal- 
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cutta, of wlilch it may be regarded aa a suburb. 
It i» described by Heber as a large village, in 
the vicinity of which are several coDsidemble 
houses inhabited by Europeans, and considered 
to be remarkably <Wand salubrious. There is 
here a dockvaid, romierly belonging to Mr. 
James Kyd, but now the property of govem- 
ment. A factory has also b^n recently erected, 
and thus the means are concentrated within the 
dock establishment for the efficient repair of 
the government steanierB, Distance from Fort 
'William, S.E,, four miles, Lat. 22° 30', long. 
88“ 24'. 

KIDWARRA, or KULWARI, in the Bri- 
tish district of Allj^rh, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
the city of Agra to Allygurb cantonment, and 
80 miles N. of the former. Lat. 27° 34', long. 

78“ r . 

,KILA DOWLA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 43 miles 
E. from the left bank of the Indus, 14:i miles 
W. by N. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 54', 
long. 71° 49', 

KILLADEE. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpore, situate nine miles 
from the left bank of tlie Wein Guuga river, 
and 40 miles E.S.E, from Nagpoor, Lat. 
20“ 56', long. 79“ 49'. 

KILNER GHAUT. — A pass on the Bombay 
and Agra road, constructed over the Viudhya 
range of mountains, under the superintendence 
of Captain Kilner, in compliment to whom it 
has been named. The return of traffic passing 
over this ghaut exhibits a gradual annual 
increase, the amount of tolls received having 
been doubled between tlie years 1 845 and 1852. 
Later accounts continue to show a progressive 
incrtjftse. Lat. 22“ 22', long. 75“ 35'. 

KILPOOHEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Pilleebheet to Almora, 
27 miles N. by W. of the former. Lat. 29“, 
long. 79“ 47'. 

KIMLASA, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, a town on the route 
from Tebree to Oojein, 60 miles S. W. of former, 
170 N.E, of latter, It is of considerable size, 
aud heia a fort on a hill. Lat. 24° 12’, long. 
78“ 26'. 

KIMLIA, in Bussahir, a pass over the range 
of the outer Himalaya, bounding Kunawur to 
the south. It is rarely passable but during 
May, June, and part of July ; afterwards, the 
snow is treacherous, and many flocks of sheep 
and herds of goats, with the people in charge 
of them, have sunk in the soft and melting 
mass, and perished. It is therefore little fre- 
quented after the periodical rains have set in. 
Its elevation above the sea is probably about 
17,000 feet. According to local information, 
this snow-bed could bear a person’s weight for 
the first half of July, early in the morning, 
before the sun casta a beat sufficient to mdt 
it ; but at other times is impassable. A peak 


two or three miles south'west of the pass, 
was by the great trigonometrical survey ascer* 
tained to have an elevation 19,481 feet above 
the sea. The pass is in lat. 81“ 14', long, 
78“ 28'. 

KIMSUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Jessulmere to 
the town of Nagor, and 123 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 26“ 68', long. 73° 27'. 

KINCHINGUNGA.— A mountain of the 
Himalaya range, situate in the territory of 
Sikliim, and presumed to be the second loftiest 
summit in the world. Its elevation is 28,176 
feet above the level of the sea. That of Mount 
Everest, recently discovered, exceeds 29,000 
feet, Lat. 27“ 46', long. 88“ 2'. 

KIN EYREE, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Chenaub, 41 miles S.S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. At this place, in May, 1848, the 
troops of the khan of Bahawulpore having 
effected a junction with Captain Edwardes and 
Cicneral Courtlandt, sustained an attack from 
Moolraj (the rebel of Mooltan), which resulted 
in the complete discomfiture of the latter. 
Lat. 29“ 36', long. 71“ 12'. 

KING. — An island situate 10 miles W, from 
the coast of Tonasserira, Length, north to 
south, 26 miles; breadth, ea.st to west, 10 
miles. Though infested by tigers and snakes, 
it is inhabited, and affords plenty of large 
straight timber, fit for masts and several parts 
of shipbuilding. Lat. 12° 31', long. 98“ 28'. 

KINGRI, — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, 91 miles N.E. by N. from 
Kangra, aud 147 miles S.E. by E. fromSirina- 
gur. I^t. 33“ 4', long. 77° 15'. 

KINIKOTE. — A towu in the native state of 
Cutch, seven miles S.E. from the great Western 
Runn, and 48 miles E.N.E. from Bhooj. Lat 
I 23“ 28', long. 70° 26'. 

KINJUR, in the Sinde Sa^r Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, 32 miles S.W. by W. 
of the town of Mooltan, Lat. 29“ 65', long, 
71° 3'. 

KINTALEE, — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Aracan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 209 
miles S.S.E. of Aracan. Lat, 17“ 67', long. 
94“ 36'. 

KINTALEE. — The name of a pass leading 
over the Youmadoung Mountains, from the 
town of the same name, on the coast of 
Arracan, to the interior of the British district 
of Pegue. Lat. 17“ 69', long. 96“ 6'. 

KIOWOONG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, 83 
miles N.N. W. of Cdoutta. Lat. 23“ 43 , long. 
88“ 31'. 

KIRBASSAH. — A town in Nepal, three 
miles from the right bank of the Jimru river, 
and 198 miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 28“ 28', long. 82“ 10'. 

KIREE, in Sirhind, a village on tbe route 
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from Kartud to LoodUna, and 36 milei N.W. | 
of the former town. It is a small ooUeotion of] 
bouses, pleasantly situated. Distant N.W. 
from Galoutta miles. Lat. 80” 8', long. 

76” 4^. 

KIRREANUGOTJR. — A town tn the 
native state of Cutoh, 14 xnilee S.E. from the 
great Western Ruon, and 62 miles E.N.B. 
from Bhooj, Lat. 28® 80', long. 70” 40'. 

KIRSTNAPATAM. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 82 
miles N. of Madras. Lat, 14“ ir, long. 80” 11'. 

KIRTY NASSA, — A considerable offset of 
the Ganges river, flowing from the parent 
stream in lat, 23” 80', long. 90” S', and, holding 
a south-easterly coarse for eighteen miles 
through the British district of Fureedpore, and 
twenty-five miles through that of Dacoa, falls, 
in lat. 28“ 16', long. 90” 82', into the Megna, 
as the Brahmapootra is called in the lower part 
of its course. 

KIRUTPOOI^ or KEERUTHPOOB.— A 
town in the British district of Bijnour, lieut.- 

g )V. of the N.W. Provinces, distant N. from 
ijnour 80 miles. Lat. 29” 30', long. 78” 15'. 
KIRWAH, in the territory of Seronj, a 
possession of the femily of Ameer £ban, a 
small town on the route from Tehari to Oujein, 
81 miles 8.W, of former, 186 N.E. of latter. 
Lat. 24”, long. 77“ 68'. 

KISHENGHIJR, or KRISHNA GURH, 
in the Punjab, a strong fort, about 10 miles 
E. of the Indus, and on the route to Cashmere 
through the Dub Pass. It is of a quadrangular 
form, and regularly built, though the walls 
are only of mud. Vigne observes, “ Krishna 
Gurb is the finest specimen of a regular square 
mud fort that I have seen in the Punjab.” 
Lat. 34” 4', long. 72“ 63'. 

KISHENGUNGA, or SINDH, in the 
Punjab, a large river, which, rising in lat. 
84® 48', long. 75” 4', in the mountains forming 
the north-eastern boundary of Kashmir, sweeps 
round the north of that valley, and, after a 
course of about 120 miles, faUs into the Jailum I 
at Mazufurabad, in lat. 34” 23', long. 73” 22', 
being little inferior there to the principal 
stream. It was formerly crcMsed by a wooden 
bridge ; but this has been destroy^, and the 
communication is now kept up by a ferry. 

KISHENGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Purueah, lieut. -gov, of Bengal, SI 
miles N.E, of Purneab. Lat. 26” 4', Jong. 
87” 66'. 

KISHENGURH, in the Rajpoot territory 
of Alwur, under the political superintendence 
of the Governor-General’s agent in Bajpootana, j 
a town on the route from Delhi, by Rewari, to 
the town of Alwur, and 23 miles N.E. of the 
latter. It is situate near the Kisbeogurb pase, 
which lies through a range of low rocky mouu- 
tains, and is traversed by a bad road. Supplies i 
are proourabJe in this town, and water m&y be j 
obtained in abundance from weUa- Lat. 27” 49', 
long. 76” 47'. 
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KISHENGURH, ia Bi^pootena, a small 
state named from its principal pU^ It is 
bounded on the north-west and norih by the 
territory of Joudpore ; on the east by the tar- 
ritoiy of Jeypore and Almwe ; and on the 
south and south-west by the British distriot of 
Ajmere. Eashengurh lies between lat. 26* 
--26” 60'. long. 74” 60'— 75" 15'. The area b 
estimated at 724 so^uare miles. It is in general 
a barren oountiy, naving a soil of unpromisiag 
clay, except when overspread by rooky hUl% 
of which the principal is a range near the 
middle of the oountiy, extending frmn south- 
east to north-west. The cultivation of the 
lower parts of the distriot might, however, be 
much increased, as water is there found near 
the surfeoe. The wild vegetation is of a re- 
pulsive aspect, being principally e^horbias, 
which overspread the craggy hills. The popu- 
lation, estimated at the rate proposed by Sir 
John Malcolm, of ninety-eight to the squmre 
mile, would amount to upwards of 70,000. 

The family of the rajah is Rajpoot, of the 
Rabtore tribe, and an offset of the family of 
Joudpore. KulUam Singh, rajah of Kisben- 
gurh in 1818, entered into a treaty with the 
British government, the latter stipulating to 
afford protection, the former to acknowl^ge 
the supremacy of the British government, aud 
to act in subordinate co-operation with it ; 
to abstain from entering into negotiations with 
other states without its sanction, to refrain 
from aggression, to refer disputes to the arbi- 
tration of hia British ally, and to furnish troops 
when required, according to hia means. The 
rajah, with whom this treaty was concluded, 
soon manifested ecceu tricities sufficient to 
warrant the belief that he was not of sane 
mind. In 1826, he left his capital, under an 
alleged impression that the British authorities 
were about to interfere in the internal admi- 
nistration of his dominions, and proceeded to 
Delhi, there to represent his case. It was 
explained to him that no such danger existed, 
and he appeared satisfied with the explana- 
tion. Shortly afterwards, he despatched troops 
to attack two of his principaJ dependants, 
himself proceeding again to Delhi, there to 
awmt the result of the movement. The 
effects of these disturbances were soon felt 
injuriously in the British district of Ajmere, 
where depredations were committed by one or 
both the belligerent parties. It was there- 
upon represent^ to the rajah, that the British 
government would hold him answerable for 
the conduct of his chiefs and their troops, as 
well as for his own ; an intimation which seems 
to have caused him some alarm, for upon re- 
ceiving it, he quitted Delhi with some raw 
levies, which he had made, demanded the 
assistance of his remainiug dependants, and 
marohed in person to reonoe those in arms 
against him. His nobles had, however, no 
inclination for assisting in the destniorion of 
members of their own order, whose interests 
were identified with theifs, and they accord- 
ingly deserted him, attempted to g^ posses- 
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ikm of tlia capital, and avovad tiidr h^tion ! 
to depoaa tbo ro^l' prince, and aet up his 
ip&nfc wn. Hie i^jah then fled to Ajmere, 
and invoked the arbitration d tiie Britiah' 
gcTenuneDt The ohiefii made a rimnar ap- 1 
peaL The Britidi anthoritiea enjoined an 
munediate aettlement of dispntes bj arrange- 
ment between the oontending partiear which, 
after a time, waa apparently effected. But 
this paciBcation was not lasting. The rqah, 
soon after the temponiiy adjustment, again 
quitted his territoiy. On the urgent remon- 
Stranoe of the representative of the British 
government, be returned, but never succeeded 
in effecting a reconciliation with his discon- 
tented chiefs, and probably never attempted 
it in sincerity. Eventually, in 18S2, he abdi- 
cated in &vonr of his son, and retii^ to the 
British dominions, on an allowance of 86,000 
rupees per annum ; a sum significant of the 
small resources of the state in comparison with 
its extent and population. 

KISHENGURH, the principal place of the 
small native territory of the same name, a 
town on the route from Kusserabtfd to Ham^, 
21 miles N.E. of the former, 222 8,W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the south-west side of 
a range of hills of gneiss and granite, which 
have a direction from south-east to north-west, 
and is surrounded by a high and thick rampart 
of masonry. Within the town is the residence 
of the rajah, a large and strongly-fortified 
structure, but iu rather a rude st^e of archi- 
tecture. Adjoining is a large tank, and there 
are gardens fenced with hedges of cactus. 
The town, onoe considerable, is now in many 
places ruinous. Lat. 26° 88', long. 74° 5T. 

KISHENQURH, iu the Rajpoot state of 
Jessulmere, a fort and village in the desert, 
close to the frontier towards Sdiawulpoor, and 
80 miles K.W. of the town of Jessulmere. 
Lat. 27° 40', long. 70° 36'. 

KISHENNUGUR.— Atown in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
104 miles N.W. of (hdcutta. Lat. 23° 46', 
long. 87“ 29'. 

KISHENPORB. — The chief station of the 
Governor-General’s agent forthesontb-westem 
frontier, and commissioner for Ohota Nn^fpore. 
Here is a jail for both civil and onminal 
prisoners. About a mile and a half souUi 
of this place is Doninda, the present head- 
quarters of the military within the district. 
An experimental ooffse-plantation was formed 
in the vicinity of the town in 1844, and 
samples of the (»oduoe were sent home and 
submitted to brokers and merchants, by whom 
they were highly esteemed. The object of the 
experiment having been answered, by demon- 
stiating that the climate and soil of the district 
were well adapted to coffee-cultivation, the 
plantation was disposed of by the government 
Lat. 28° 28', long. 85“ 20'. 

KISHNUGUR, in the British district of 
Nodde^ lieut-gov. pf Bengal, and the seat of 
the civil establishment of Ae district, a town 


oa the route from Oaleutta to Berharapore, 
64 miles K. of former, and 54 miles & of 
latter. This town baa the advantage of vain- 
able water-oarria^ being ritnate on the navi- 
gable river JeUingbee, ten miles above its 
eonfiueooe with the Hoog^ly, navigable down- 
wards to the sea. It is noted for its maou- 
froture of fine muslins, highly prized even at 
present, when similar &biif» are produced in 
Britain in such perfection and cheapness. Hie 
price, however, is high, and the patterns, 
thou^ tasteful, printed in only a single colour. 
Here also are modelled, in a sort of cement, 
•mall "figures, Ulustrative of the g^t variety 
of castes and classes of the population of Hin- 
doetan.” One of the government colleges has 
been established here. The town is in lat. 
28° 24', long. 88° 28'. 

KI8HOONPOOR, or KISHENPOOR, in 
the British district of Futtahpore, lieot-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the left 
bank of the Jumna, 25 miles 8.£. of the town 
of Futtehpore. Lat. 25“ 89', long, 81° 4'. 

KISHTAWAR, in the dominions of Gholab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, a town situate 
on 5ie southern slope of the Himalaya, and in 
a small plain near the left bank of the Chenaub, 
which here rushes tbrongh a ravine having 

{ ireoipitoos sides of gneiss rock about 1,000 
nigh. A little up the river, and on the 
opposite side from, the town, is the conflaeace 
of the Mum Wurdwun, a considerable river 
from the north. It is a town of ill-built flat- 
roofed houses, with an insignificant bazar and 
a fort. "niere are trifling manufactures of 
shawls of inferior (quality and of coarse wool- 
lens. The popnlabon, consisting of Mahome- 
tans and Kndoos, are proverbially poor, the 
place having suffered excessively from the 
oppression of the Sikhs siuce the expulsion of 
me rightful rajah, who ruled over the sur- 
rounding territory, which bears the same name, 
and whose power extended northwards as far 
as Ladakh. Kisbtawar is situated 5,000 feet 
above the sea, aud in lat. 33° Iff, long. 75° 46'. 

KISHTJNEE. — A town in the territoiy of 
Oude, on the ri^t bank of the Goomtee river, 
and 50 miles E.S.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 
26° 84', long. 81° 44'. 

KISHUNGURH.— A town in the Raj^i 
state of Jeypoor, 86 miles W.N.W. from Jey- 
poor, and 64 miles N.E. from Ajmeer. Lat 
27“ ff, long. 75° 25'. 

KISING,— A town in Nepal, situate three 
miles from the left bank of the Gonduck river, 
and 88 miles W. fipom ELhatmandoo. Lat. 
27° 46', long. 83“ Sff. 

KISRY. — A town in Quzerat, or the domi- 
nions of the Gnioowar, 82 miles S. by E, from 
Rajkote, and 168 miles 8. W. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 21° 9', long. 71° 9'. 

KISSEN DASKA TALAO, in the Briash 
distriot of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village and halting-place on the ronte 
from the city of Dellii to Muttra, aud 1 1 miles 
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S. of tho fenter. Sowliei may ^ o^«eted 
from tho ▼ioinity, and wator is abundant. 
Lat, 28“ 30', long. 77“ 21'. 

KISSENGURH. — A town of Bundeicnnd, 
in the native state of Chntterpoor, situate 
78 miles N.E. W R from Sangur, and 04 
miles N. by W. from Jubbnlpoor. Lat, 
24“ 20', long. 70“ 40*. 

EISSERAING. — An island of the Hergui 
Archipelago, situate off the coast of Tenas- 
serim ; length N. to 8, 20 miles, breadth 10 
miles. Lat. 11“ 84', long. 08“86'. 

KISStJNPUR, in Sirfaind, in the British 
district of Ferozejrore, a village on the route 
from Lodiana to FerozeiioTe, and 82 miles W. 
of the former town. It is sitaate close to the 
left bank of a large ol^t of the Sntlei, and in 
a level, open oonn^, partUdly oultivated. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,184 miles. 
Lat. 80“ 66', long. 76“ IS*. 

KIS'TNAGERRY.— A town in the BriUsh 
district of Kurnool, presidency of Madias, 28 
miles 8.W, of Kamool. Lat. 16° 84', long. 
77“ 

KISTNAGHERRY, in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, a fort situate 
on a “tremendous rock,” 700 feet in perpen- 
dicular height, and remarkably bare and steep. 
It is supplied with water from reservoirs within 
the fort ; and at the base of the rook there 
are springs, which supply the petta or town. 
Distance from Salem, N., 60 miles ; Madras, 
S.W., 150. Lat. 12“ 32', long. 78“ ir. 

KISTNAH, or KRISHNA, a river rising 
iu the Deccan, at Mahabulishwar, on the 
eastern brow at the Western Ghats, at the 
elevation of 4,500 feet above the level of the sea, 
and in lat. 18“ 1', long. 73“ 41'. Though ulti- 
mately filing into the Bay of Bengal, its source 
is only about forty miles oast of tho western 
coast of the peninsula, or of the shore of the 
Arabian Sea, Taking a south-easterly course 
of about 146 miles through the territory of 
Sattara, and tbence dividing that province from 
the jaghires of the Southern Mahratta country 
for the further distance of ten miles, it near 
Sanglee, in lat. 16“ 60', long. 74“ 36', on the 
right side, receives the Wurna, flowing from 
the west- From that confluence flowing south- 
east for 168 miles, alternately between and 
through the jaghires of the Southern Mabmtta 
country, Sattara, and the British district of 
Belgaum, it on the right side receives the 
Gntpurba, and tbence holds a similar course for 
thirty-five miles, separating the ooUectorates of 
Bholapore and Bel^um, to lat. 16“ 10', long. 
76“ 18', where it arrives at the territoi^ of the 
Nizam. Though its source has a considerable 
elevation, the country through which it flows 
in the upper part of its course does not appeu 
to have a rugged aspect, being deeoribM as 
** one extensive plain to the south-east and 
north-west, whilst the ridges of hills on tiie 
north and south are barely visible, and at a 
distance. Tho banks of the river [Kistnab^ 


which are deep and shelvlDg, are eompond of 
black earth, witii mixed sand. The oonutiy 
undulates, and presents here and there hilly 
ranges of broken basalt. Some parts of it oon- 
stsi of extensive plains, oovered by a little 
stunted grass, serving as pasture to numerous 
flocks [herds] of antelopes." In its course 
through Belgaum, it on the right ride, as 
before mentioned, receives the river Gntpurba, 
and twen^-two miles lower down, the Mul- 
pnrba, bendee several small torrents on the 
right and left. The river, skirting the territory 
of the Nizam for about ten mile^ passes into 
it, and holds through it a course north-east for 
about sixty miles, to Lekur, in lat. 1 6“ 32', 
long. 77° S', where it turns south-ea^ and, 
flowing in that direction twenty-five miles, on 
the left aide receives, in lat. 16° 24', long. 
77“ 2V, the Beema, a lar^ tributary from the 
north-west ; and, continuing to flow in a south- 
easterly dit^ioD eighty miles fiirther, receives 
on the right side, in lat. 16° 68', long. 78“ 19', 
the Tumboodra, a oonsiderable river flowing 
from the south-west ; and thence flows circuit- 
onsly, but gener^ly north-east, for 180 raile^ 
through the rooky gorges of the Eastern Ghats, 
to ROTeralah, in Ut. 16“ 60', 80“ 10', 

where it turns south-east, and at Chentapily, 
ten miles lower down, leaves the recesses of 
the Ghauts, and enters the plain. In this part 
of its course, between the confluence of the 
Tumboodra and Chentapily, it receives on the 
left side, from the territory of the Nizam, 
some important tributaries ; as the Dindee, 
the Pedawa, the Hulle^ the Mase or Musi, the 
Palair ; and a few miles below its entrance 
into the plain, it receives, on the same side, 
the Moonyair, a very considerable stream. 
During its course through the mountains, its 
tribu lanes, thongh numerous, are all unim- 
portant. From the confluence of the 'Tum- 
tx)odra to that of tho Palair, it forms the 
boundary between the territory of the Nizam, 
lying either north or west, on the one side, and 
on the other the territory of Kurnoul and the 
British district of Guntoor, The channel of 
the Kistnah is deep, its banks varying in height 
from thirty to fifty feet ; and Heyne observes, 
that it “ has very steep, indeed almost per- 
pendicular, banks during its whole course, 
which renders it altogether useless for agricul- 
tural purposes, such as watering the countries 
through which it flows. Both the banks are 
higher than the adjoining country, as has been 
ascertained by barometrical observations.'* 
From Chentapily, where it enters the plain, it 
bolds a course of seventy miles south-east to 
Boburlanka, in lat. 16“ 6', 80“ 66', where it 

parts into two arms, the one flowing south-east 
thirty miles, and falling into the Bay of Ben^ 
at Point Divy, in lat. 16“ 67', long. 81“ lo': 
the other flowing south twenty-five miles, and 
falling into the ^y of Bengal, in lat. 16“ 46', 
long. 80° 63' ; inolosing between them a delta, 
traversed by a third branch sent off from the 
southern arm, and by some watercourses from 
the main branohea. The total length of course 
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of tb« Kistna]! in 600 tnileB. It is stil^ect to 
two |>6riodica] innndatioiis siuiosllj; the finit 
and principal, caosed by tbe south-west mon- 
soon preoimtating its heavy rains on the Western 
Ghauts, Mysore, and other elevated tracts 
about the upper parts of the river’s ooorae, 
takes place at the end of summer ; tbe other 
periodical inundation occurs in October, being 
caused by the local rains brought by the north- 
east monsoon, and is comparatively insignifi- 
cant. Tbe Kistnah, in consequence of the 
rapid declivity of its waterway and rockiness 
of channel, cannot be navigated even by small 
craft for short distances ; and the manner of 
CToasing ferries is by means of large, wide, cir-« 
cnlar baskets made of bamboo, and rendered 
water-tight by hides sewed on the outside of 
the framework, and having the seams secured 
by being overlaid with resin. 

An extensive system of irrigation in con- 
nection with this river is now in progress, 
and has been estimated to cost 160,0001. The 
ol^ect is proposed to be effected by means of 
an anniout or embankment thrown across the 
river at the head of the delta, and by thus 
aooumnlating the waters, to extend the benefits 
of irrigation to large portions of the districts of 
Masnhpaiam and Gnntoor, 

KISTNAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
180 miles W. by S, of Mmius. Lat. 12® 62', 
long. 78“ 27'. 

KISTNABAAJPOOR. — A town in the 
Mysore, on the left bank of a branch of the 
Canvery river, and 18 miles W.N.W. from 
Beringapatam. Lat. 12° 81', long. 76° 30'. 

KISUNT, or KISHNEE, in the British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of Etawa to that of Futtehgurb, 
and 26 miles N .E. of the former. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 79° 19'. 

KITTOOB, in the British district of Bel- 
ganm, presidency of Bombay, a town formerly 
of great splendour, but now in decay, situate 
26 miles S.E. of Belgaum. Tliis town was the 
scene of a formidable insurrection in 1832, 
which, however, was happily suppressed by the 
seal and intrepidity of two patella, named 
Linqna Oowah and Krishen Row, whose ser- 
vices on the occasion were acknowledged on 
the part of government by grants of land. 
Lat 16° 86', long. 7*“ 61'. 

KIU. — A town within the dominions of 
Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
149 miles N.N.E. from Kangra, and 136 
miles £. from Birinagur. Lat. 33° 69', long. 
77° 19'. 

KIVALTJB. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 166 
miles S. by W. of Madras. Lat 10° 47', long. 
79° 48'. 

KIVENTHA, in Arracan, a village on tbe 
route from Memboo to Aeng, and situate on 
the Mine river. It is at this village that the 


road diverges, one branch leading to Shemho' 
given. Lat 20° 18', long. i)4° 2^. 

KOAHDA, or CHUTENEA. — A small 
river, rising in the district of Boghelkhand, 
territory of Bewa, in two branches, tbe Odda 
and Silar, on an elevated plateau, tbe first- 
named in lat ^° 36', long, 61° 60' ; the Silar, 
in lat. 24° 36', long. 81° 56'. The elevation 
of the source above the sea must exceed 1,000 
feet, as that is the elevation of the stream at 
the cascade of Bonti, twenty miles lower 
down. At that cascade it is precipitated a 
depth of 400 feet over the brow of the Kutra 
ridj^, and continuing a northerly course of 
about fifteen miles, during which it is joined 
by the Goorma, is ^sobarged, on the left side, 
and in lat. 24° 67', long. 81“ 67', into the 
Bilund, a tributary of the Sone. Jacquemont, 
who, in tbe dry season, crowed it within a few 
miles of its source, styles it a rather cousider- 
able rivulet. 

KOANO, a tributary of the Sone river, 
rises in tbe Saugor and Nerbudda territory, in 
lat. 23° 80', long. 82°, and, flowing in a westerly 
direction for forty miles, falls into the Sone in 
lat. 28° 26', long. 81° 31'. 

KOABA FOBT, in the Bnjpoot state of 
Jeasulmeer, a village on the route from Koree, 
in Sinde, to the town of Jessulmeer, from 
which it is distant 88 miles W, It has a small 
stone fort. Lat. 27° T, long. 70° 26'. 

KOATPULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
N. from the right bank of the Tandoor river, 
and 63 inUes W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 22*, 
long. 77° 46'. 

KOBELASPOOR. — ^A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 56 
miles S. by W. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 9^ long, 
91* 87'. 

KOCHANG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
60 miles S.E. by E. of Lol^uggtk. Lat. 
22° 66', long. 85° 30'. 

KOCHECHOO, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Banda to 
Gwalior, 67 miles W, of the former. It is 
situate on the river Dhasan ; and supplies 
may be obtained. Lat. 25° 84', long. 79° 29'. 

KOCHELAH BOOBEEA. — A town in 
the British district of Durmog, province of 
Assam, 67 miles N.E. by B. of Durrung. 
Lat. 26° 66', long. 92° 47'. 

KOCHEBLACOTAH. — A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of 
Madras, 60 miles W.N.W. of Ongole. Lat. 
16° 60', long. 79° 26'. 

KOCHUS. — A town in the British district 
of Sbahabad, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 76 miles 
W.S.W. ofDinapoor. Lat 26° 10', long, 84°. 

KODAMITNGLXJM. — A town in the native 
state of Travanoore, territory of Madras, 112 
miles N. by W. fimm Trivandrum, and 68 
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miles S.S.W. from Coim *toor. 1 a& 10° 4 \ 
long. 76° 42'. 

KODUMUDY, — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presideni^ of Madras, 
64 miles £. of Coimbatoor. Lai. 11° 4', long. 

77“ or. 

KODUNDOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, preeidencj of Madras, 
45 miles S.S.E. of Coimbatoor. Liat. 10° 23', i 
long. 77° ly. j 

KODUNGALOOR. — See Cbakoakor*. 

KODUNGUL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate seven 
miles from the left bank of the Tandoor river, 
and 60 miles W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lak 
17° 6', long. 77° 41'. 

KOEL, or KOYLE. — A river rising in the 
mountainous tract on the southern froutier of 
the British district of Chota Naepoor, about 
lak 28“ 3', long. 83“ 68'. It holds a course 
generally northerly, and, receiving several tor- j 
rents right and left, passes into the native 
state of Sirgooja and the British districts 
Palamow and Behar, and falls into the river 
Son on the right side, in lak 24" 81', long. 
83" 64', having a total course of about 140 
miles. Valuable coal-fields have been dis- 
covered at Singra and some other places on its 
banks. 

KOELAOR. — A town in the territory of 
Dude, situate on the right bank of the Gogra, 
and 62 miles E. from Lucknow. Lat. 26° 61', 
long. 81" 50'. 

KOENT, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawn pore, and 84 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26" 22', long. 79" 66'. 

KOEREEPOOU, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate in a patch of territory sur- 
round^ on all sides by that of Oude, 26 miles 
N. of Allahabad. Lat. 26® 2', long. 82" 24'. 

KOGOON. — A to^ of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Pegue, situate 90 miles 
E, from Rangoon, and 61 miles N. frx)m Am- 
herst Lat. 16" 60', long. 97° 89', 

KOH, or CHOIA, a river of the British 
districts of Rnmaon and Bijnour, rises in the 
most southern range of the Himalaya mountain- 
system, near Sungoor fort, at an elevation of 
aoont 6,400 feet, and in lat. 29° 66', long. 
78" 42'. It takes a course of about eighteen 
miles, in a son tb -westerly direction, to the 
southern frontier of Kumaon, where it passes 
into the plain of Hindoostan at Kotdwara, 
having an elevation of 1,842 feet above the 
sea. From this place it runs in a direction, 
first southerly, andf subseqaently sonth-easteriy, 
a distance of about forty-five miles, to its junc- 
tion with the Western Ramgnngajin lat. 29° 17', 
long. 78" 42'. It was forded by Webb at Kot- 
dwara, in March, when it was two feet deep and 
fifteen yards wide, with a rapid current 


KOHAT. — A town of Northern India, in 
the hilly tract north of the Salt range of moun- 
tains, and in the valley of Koha^ which is 
about seven miles in diameter, pc^nlons, 
fertile^ well watered W the river Teo and bf 
ttumerona springs, l^e town, which is sor- 
rounded by a is meanly bmlt but has a 
good basar and a fine mosque. Its beontifril 
situation, and the luxuriant vegetation of the 
surrouncUng country, render It a delightful 
plmoe. The great route from Feshawnr to 
Kala B{^h po o s o s through Kohat, as does also 
westward an important route by Bnngush to 
Khorosan. Kohat is the capit^ not only of 
,the pergunoah of the same name, but of an 
extensive and fertile valley, which, for adminis- 
trative purposes, has recently been formed into 
a separate district of the Punjanb. At Sheikh, 
which is situate a few miles east of the town, 
are springs of naphtha and veiy rich and 
extensive deposits of stilpbur. Jlie British 
ipvemment are about to construct a chain of 
fortresses in the Kohat Pass, with the view 
of controlling the wild tribes in the vicinity, 
Kohat is in lat 33° 82', long. 71° 27'. 

KOHNGAM. — An island 20 miles E. from 
the cotut of Siam, two miles long by one and a 
half biWd. It is situate 268 miles S.S.W. of 
Siam. Lat. 11° 21', long. 100" 6'. 

KOHRAR KHAS, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Mirzapoor 
to Bandah, 86 miles W. of the former. Lat 
25° 8', long. 82° 4'. 

KOI, or KflOEE, in Sirhiud, a village 
on the route from Hansee to Lo<^iana, and 
48 miles S. of the latter town. It is situate in 
a country slightly undulated, tolerably fertile, 
and partially cultivated. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,064 miles. Lat. 80° 17', long. 
76° 60'. 

KOIL A, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route ii om the cantonment of AUabal:^ to 
Fnttehpore, and 16 miles N.W, of the former. 
Lat. 26° 29', long. 81" 43', 

KOILAH, in the jaghire of Jujhnr, district 
of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a village on the north-eastern frontier, towards 
the British district of Rohtuk. Lat. 28° 44', 
long. 76° 19'. 

KOILCONDAH.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 65 miles B.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 62 miles N. by W. from 
Kumoul. Lat. 16° 41', long. 77° 60'. 

KOILKOON'TLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 16° IS*, 
long. 78" 23'. 

KOKREE, a river of Bombay, ruang in lat 
19° 22', long. 73" 67', a few miles east of the 
MalseJ Ghat, and, flowing for fifty miles in a 
south-east direction, through the British dio- 
triots of Poona and Ahmeonuggur, falls into 
the Goor river, in lat. 18° long. 74° 20'. 
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KOKEEET.— A town in tiie Britidi pro- 
vince of TeuMserim, sitnate 60 tnitee N. of 
Hcmlmran. Lat. 17” 20', long. 07° 42'. 

KOKSAL. — town in the Britiah dietriot 
of Pubzm, lieut. -goT. of Bengal, 08 miles N.E. 
by N. of Calcutta. ImL 23" 48', long. 89“ 16'. 

KOKUR, in Cashmere, a celebrated spring 
at the northern base of the Panjal of Banibal, 
bounding the vaUev on tbe south. It gusbee 
with a copious volume of water ont of six 
ortfioes at the bottom of a limestone cliff. A 
considerable stream is thus formed, which flows 
into the Bureng river. The water is oeleba^ted 
for its excellence, and the Afghan court, when 
established in Cashmere, drank no other. 
Koker Nsg is in lat. 83" SO*, long. 76“ IP*. 

KOKUTNOOB. — A town in the British 
district of Sbolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
32 miles K of J^japoor. I^at. 16° 49', loug. 
76“ 16'. 

KOKUTNOOB. — A town in the British 
district of Belgauro, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles N.E. of Bel^um. Lat. 16“ 41', long. 
76“ 16'. 

KOLA, in the British district of Knmaon, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small fort, 
built of stone, and surrounded by a ditch, 
situate on a bill on the right bank of the river 
Bubha, on tbe route from Almora to Koshee- 
poor, 26 miles N.E. of tbe latter. Iiat. 29“ 26', 
long. 79“ 20'. 

KOL ABAH. — An island ; also a portion of 
territory on the Concan coast, the whole sub- 
ject to the presidencv of Bombay. The island 
is situate in the Arabian Sea, or North Indian 
Ocean, half a mile W. of the shore of the Con- 
can, and oppoflit© the town All Bagh, in about 
lat. 18“ 88 , long. 72“ 66'. It appears to have 
been long neglected as a barren rock, but the 
active operations of European commerce, and 
maritime war&re, having shown the import- 
ance of its position, it was occupied and forti- 
fied in 1662, by the Mabratta chiet Sevajee, 
who there practised as a sea attorney." 
The course of piracy was, after his death, 
pursued by the Mahratta family of Angria, 
and became so formidable and ruinous to the 
commerce of the maritime powers, that, in 
1722, an expedition of three British ships of 
the line and a Portuguese land force attacked 
it ; hut the attempt failed, in oonseqnence ol 
tbe cowardice of the Portuguese. Tbe pirates 
continued to thrive iu their iniquitous avoca- 
tion, and Forbes, who, in 1772, visited Bagojee, 
the possessor of Kolaba, describes his palace, 
treasury, and other public building gardens 
and stables, ** oontaming a noble stud of 
Persian and Arabian horses, elephants, and 
camels adding, that ** eveiything about the 
durbar was iu princely style.” 

The tract of oountiy on the mainland is bounded 
on the north by the harbour of Bombay ; on the 
east by the British district of Tannah, with which 
it U now inoorporated as a sub-ooUectorato ; on 
the aoutb by Jbingeera ; and on tiia west by 


the Arabian Sea. It extends from lat 18“ 28*— 
18“ 48', and from long. 72“ 65'— 78“ 12'; is 
thirty miles in length from north-west to sonth- 
east, and twelve in breadth ; with an area of 
818 square miles, and a popoiatton of 68,721. 
After the overthrow and expulsion of the 
Peiahwa, Bagojee Anma in 1822 oonclnded 
a treaty with the Britiw government, by which 
he agreed to acknowled^ its supremacy, and 
was in turn guarantee protection against 
external attack. Ba^jee Angiia died in 1838, 
leaving one of his Tridows in a state of poreg- 
nanoy. She gave birth to a son, who was 
recognised as chief of Kolaba. The boy died 
in infancy, when the legitimate line of descent 
to the Kolaba state became extinct, and the 
territory lapsed to the paramonnt power. Pre- 
tensioDS to the succession were put forth by 
tbe illegitimate sons of Bagojee ; but these, 
after due consideration, being ultimately re- 
jected, the territory was annexed to the British 
dominions. The country is rich in teak forests 
and other timber. The surplus revenue avail- 
able for the general purposes of tbe state, after 
deducting alfdiBbursements, including pensions 
to the members of Angria's fuuily, amounted, 
in 1844, to 1,27,366 rupees. 

KOLACHEE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 40 miles W. from the 
j right bank of the Indus, and 140 miles N.W. 
by N, of tbe town of Mooltao. Lat. 31“ 61', 
long. 70“ 53'. 

KOLAD. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 18“ 26', long. 73“ 20'. 

KOLADYNE BTYBR. — ^The principal river 
of Arracan. It takes its rise near the Blue 
it. 22“ 27', long. 92“ 61', but 
to which it has been explored 
or ninety miles above Akyab, 
where its stream is narrow, and navigable only 
for canoes. After traversing for some mUes a 
mountainous and desolate region, it opens upon 
wide and luxuriant plains, whereon are several 
villages, having extensive cultivation in their 
neighbourhood, more especially of rice, for 
which the soil is peculiarly adapted, from the 
facilities of irrigation. 'The inhabitants of these 
sequestered viSages consist of Mugbs and 
Burmese. The town of Arracan is situated on 
a branch of the river, about fifty miles from its 
mouth ; and up to within a few miles of that 
place it is navigable for ships of 250 tons 
burden. For the last tweuty or thirty miles 
of its course, it is oonneoted with the rivers 
Myoo and Lemyo by innumerable creeks, by 
means of which much inlaqfl communication is 
carried on. It empties itself into the sea close 
to the island of Akyah, which is situated 
between this and tbe estuary of the Myoo. 
The breadth at its mouth is aWut ten miles. 

KOLANGODU, in the British district of 
Malabar, under the presidency of Madras, a 
town near its eastern frontier, towards the 
British district Coimbatore. It is situate in a 
very beautiful oountiy ; the mountains on the 
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■oath poaring down fine oaHoadea^ and the 
cnltivated fields beiog inter^rsed with forests 
and plantations of froii-treea. Each dwelling 
is indoeed by a small garden, and the number 
of houses has been stated at 1,000. Distanoe 
direct fh>iu Calicut, 8.E., miles ; Cananore, 
S.E., 12fi; CoimlMtore, S.W., 82; Madras, 
8.W., 800. Lat. 10“ ZT, long. 70“ 46'. 

KOLAPOOR . — A raj or state under the 
politioal management of the presidency of 
^mbay. It is bounded on the north and 
north-e^ by Sattara ; on the east and south 
by the British collecioiate of Belgatun ; and 
on the west by Bawunt Wairee and the 
British collectorate of Rutnagherry. It lies 
between Ut. 16° 68'— 17“ 17', long. 73“ 47'— 
74“ 4& ; is ninety-five miles in length from 
south-east to. north-west, and sixty-five in 
breadth. The area is stated to be S, 446 ^uare 
miles. It is throughout included within the 
country popularly denominated the Deccan, 
and is a tract sloping with a rugged surface 
from the culminating ridge of the Ghauts, 
forming the western boundary, towards the 
east or phvin country, in. the British collec- 
torate of Belgaum, From that circumatauce, 
the numerous torrents traversing this rough 
tract have a direction easterly, falling into the 
Ki.atnah, hy the channel of which great river 
their contents are ultimately discharged into 
the Bay of Ben^. The Kistnah itself flow- 
ing southward from Sattara, touches on this 
raj a few miles below the confluence of the 
Wuroa, in lat. 16“ 50', long. 74“ 36', and, 
holding a course very tortuous, but generally 
in a direction south-easterly, for about twenty- 
five miles, forms for that distance the boundary 
between Kolapoor and the Southern Jagheer- 
dars. The Wuma rises at the north- west 
comer of the raj, at Tewra, on the eastern 
declivity of the Ghauts, in lat. 17" 2(y, long. 
73“ 40', and, flowing towards the south-east 
for about thirty miles, forms for that distance 
the boundary between this raj and the province 
of Sattara, and falls into the Kistnah on the 
right side. The other streams are mere moun- 
tain t<jrrenU. The elevation of the highest 
summits of the Ghauts, in the western part of 
the raj, is probably between 3, 000 and 4, 000 feet ; 
the average elevation of the lowest part, or that 
fiirthest east, varies perhaps from 1,600 to 
1,800 feet. Tlie geolc^cal formation appears 
to be throughout volcanic, principally trap- 
pean, like the rest of the northern section of 
the Ghauts ; and the volcanic formation is 
generally overlaid by laterite, or cellular fer- 
rugineous sandstone, which, when disinte- 
grated, forms a very fertile soil, 'The popu- 
lation consists principally of two races, — 
Mahrattas and Ramooses ; these last re- 
sembling in some respiects the Bheel tribe, so 
extensively spread farther north. The Ra- 
mooses, however, are more intelligent than the 
Bheels, and though actuated by similar plun- 
dering habits, are much Bupjerior in a military 
point of view. The number of the p>eople has 


been retuToed at 600,000, TU», however, 
includes the pwpnlation the depeiideDoiet of 
Kolapioor ; via., VUhalgnr, Kagul, Inohulkuniii> 
jee, and ^wd^ The chief of Inohulkummeo 
having died wiUioat male issue, the question 
of the lapse of the estate to the Eolapxxtf 
government has been made depeudeut on the 
noD-existenoe of any male desoaudant of the 
jEdunder of the rul^ &mUy. Should the 
resumption be sanotioned, the estate of In-' 
chnlkuruniee will probably be transferred to 
the Britiim government in liquidation o! the 
debt incurr^ by the Kolapioor state for the 
suppression of the insurrection in the year 1 844. 
Kolapoor, the seat of government, appears to 
be the only town. The route from wttara to 
SawuntwaiTee, from north to south, passes by 
the town, as does that from south-east to 
north-west, from Dharwar to the South Oonoan. 
There is also a route from north-east to south- 
west, from SholajMXjr to the town of Kolapioor. 

The rulers of KolapMior trace their descent 
from Sev ajee , the founder of tho Mahratta 
empire, ^^ile Saho, the third in descent from 
Sevajee, was a prisoner at Delhi, his uncle. 
Rajah Ram, the second son of Sevajee, as- 
sumed the government. Rajah Ram died 
before Sabo’s liberation, and was succeeded by 
his son Sevajee, who contested the Mahratta 
supremacy with his cousin Saho. Sevajee did 
not long survive his father, and left his 
brother Sambajee heir to his pretensions. 
Sambajee continued the contest for the throne 
of Sattara with his cousin Saho ; at length a 
Qomprumlse was effected, by which Sambajee 
acknowledged Sabo’s right to the whole Mah- 
ratta country except Kolapoor with its depiend- 
ent territory, which was assigned to himself 
with the title of rajah, and the same dignity 
as that assumed by Saho ; hence the rajah of 
KolapKKir was addressed as a supierior by tho 
Feishwa. Sambtyee died in 1760, without 
issue. His widow adopted, as her husband’s 
heir, a boy named Seviyee, and oonduoted tho 
a&irs of the principality in his name. The 
piracy which prevailed on the coast induced 
the government of Bomliay to send an expedi- 
tion against Kolapoor in 1765. The fort of 
Malwan was captured and retained until cer- 
tain satisfiiotion was rendered, when it was 
restored to the Kolapoor state by treaty, oou- 
cluded the 12th of January, 1766. In 1804, 
when Sir A. Wellesley was engaged in settling 
the Southern Mahratta countiy, the Kolapoor 
rajah preferred certain claims against the 
Feishwa. He was told that the British govern- 
ment would arbitrate his claims, but would 
not allow him to invade the Peishwa's domi- 
nions. 'The opportunity was taken to propose 
an agreement for the suppression of piracy, on 
account of which the Kolapoor port* were then 
blockaded ; but it does not app^r to have 
ever been concluded. The aumeots of the 
rajah’s maritime distriots never desisted from 
piracy ; when detected, and punishment threat- 
ened, apologies were offered, with promises of 
reparation for the past, and abstinence from 
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fatnre depredailons ; fant Cho syttem of piracy 
WEI not effecttuUly rappresaed until 1812, when 
the demand agaiiiit the r^ah on account of plnn- 
der of British properW amounted to lace of 

mpeei. Daring the (uetiaoted condition of the 
Poona goyemment, a hoetile oonfliot was main- 1 
tained % the itatee of Kolapoor and Bawnnt- 1 
wairee. Latteriji Appa Deeaaye, the Pelah- 
wa’e general, int^e^, and was betieging 
Kolapoor with a 'new of rednoing it to the 
Peiahwa’a authority ; but the differencee were 
arranged by Btipulations contained in a treaty 
concluded 1^ hu*. Eiphinetone with the rajah 
of Kolapoor, by which the territorial rights of 
tiiat pnnce in regard to the Peisbwa were 
defined, and all claims on his part over the 
dominions retained by the Peisbwa, and oyer 
the Bobjeots of that chieftain, surrendered. 
Malwan and its dependencies were ceded in 
perpetual sovereignty to the British govern- 
ment, the suppression of piracy was decreed ; 
and, in consideration of these conditions, the 
Company agreed to guarantee the rajah in 
possession of the territories assigned to him ; 
at the same time the British relinquished all 
pecuniary demands against the rajah. In 1822, 
the rajah Abba Sing was murdered. He left 
an infhnt son, by Tarra Bai, usually styled the 
Dewan ; but his brother, l^wa Sahib, seized 
the Guddee, and his nephew, whose right he 
had usurped, dying soon after, be became the 
rightful rajn^. In 1825, the rajah’s maladmi- 
nistration and aggressions on the neighbouring 
jaghiredars, who were under British protec- 
tion, compelled the armed intervention of the 
Company's government. A force was accord- 
ingly moved into the Kolapoor country, when 
hMtile prooeedin^ were arrested by the sub- 
mission of the rajah, with whom a new treaty 
was concluded ; but scsarcely had the British 
force been withdrawn, when the rajah levied 
troops and renewed his oppression of the 
guaranteed chiefs. His conduct compelled 
the British government to take military pos- 
session of the country. The rajah at length 
submitted, and entered into new engagements, 
contained in a preliminary treaty, concluded 
towards the end of the year 1827, and a de- 
finitive treaty (more favourable to him), con- 
cluded in 1829. It -was deemed necessary 
that his proceedings should for some be watched 
by a corps of observation, a precaution justified 
by the event ; the rajah, under the pernicious 
advice of the minister appointed by the British 
government, and who proved faithless to the 
authority to which he owed his power, having 
resumed his previous course of violence. The 
minister being removed and tranquillity re- 
stored, the military force was withdrawn. 
Nothing of importanoe occurred till 1839, 
when the rajah ^wa Sahib died, leaving two 
sons, both young, and by different mothers. 
He was succeeded by the elder, Sevajee, 
usually called Baba Sahib. The n^other of the 
rajah assumed the regency during his minority, 
but it WHS shortly wrested from her by Tarra 
Bai, the widow ol the former rajah, Abba Sing, 


and already mentioned as known by the title 
of the Dewan, I%la lady was recognised as re- 
gent by the British TOvernment. She continued 
to exercise full authori^ until 1842, when her 
extreme mismanagement compelled the govern- 
ment, as guardian of the voung rajah’s Inter- 
ests, to interfere. After the complete iailnre 
of milder measures, the r^eut was set aside 
altogether, and a minister appointed to act 
under the immediate contiol of the British 
government. The Dewan ’s party, discon* 
tented from the loss of their nefarions gains, 
excited a general rebellion throughout the 
country in 1844. Hie rebellion was put down 
by force of arms, and the entire management 
of the Kolapoor state assamed, sod then^ 
forward directly exercised, by the British 
government, in the name of the rajah, whose 
authority in the mean time remains in abey- 
ance. 

The military force of the state of Kolapoor 
amounts to between 9,000 and 10,000 men, 
of various descriptions. If that of the de- 
pendent jaghiredars be added, the number will 
be increased to more than 12,000. 

KOLAPOOR. — The principal place and seat 
of government of the raj or state of the same 
name. Being in a secluded tract, seldom 
visited by Europeans, little is known concern- 
ing it. When, in 1826, a British force 
advanced to the place, the reconnaissance gave 
the information that the defences were weak, 
and might, without much difficulty, be taken 
by escalade. On the rampart were many guns 
of small calibre, from fonr to twelve-pounders ; 
but there was reason to conclude the garrison 
had no supply of ammunition. When, in con- 
sequence of tbe rajah having again become 
troublesome, it was once more necessary to 
march a force against him, the place was 
peaceably deliver^ up to the British troops, 
the Arabs and Scindians, who constituted the 
garrison, marching in search of other service, 
and the rabble, which bad collected ftom 
various quarters, dispersing in all directions. 
Under British authority, tlve physical condition 
has been scarcely less benefited than the politi- 
cal and civil circumstances of the country of 
which it is the capital. The town being ex- 
cessively crowded and unhealthy, a series of 
measures for its sanitary improvement com- 
menced in 1848 ; and it has dace been officially 
reported, that the place has been tolerably 
cleansed from its filthiness, and that a plentiful 
supply of water has been obtained. Further 
improvement may reasonably be looked for. 
Distant S.E. from Bombay 185 miles, S. from 
Poona 130, S. ftom Sattara 70. Lat. 16° 42*, 
long. 74° 18^ 

KOLAR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, situate 27 
miles S. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 26', long. 
76° 44'. 

KOLARAS, in the territo^ of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah of the same 
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Dftme, aaseBsed at the aneoal land rerenae of 
90,000 rupees. Distant 79 miies S.W. of 
Gwalior fort. Lat 25“ 13', long. 77“ 41'. 

KOLASHAGARAPURAM.~A town in 
the native elate of Travanoore, tenitoiy of 
Madras, sitnato 61 miles N.W. by N. from 
Trivandnun, and 83 miles W.N.W. from 
Tinnevelly. Lat. 9“ 6', long. 76° 35'. 

KOLBAREE A. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 131 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 48', long. 86“ 64'. 

KOLHUAGAR, in the district of Bains wara, j 
territory of Oude, a village on the left bank of 
the Ganges, 10 miles S.E. of Cawnpore, 30 
S.W. of Lucknow. Butter estimates the 
population at 1,000, all Hindoos. Lat. 26“ 26', 
long. 80“ 31'. 

KOLLAH. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 81 
miles S. by E. of &ttara, Lat. 17° 14', long. 
74° 10'. 

KOLLATHOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
41 miles N.E. by E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 1', 
long. 78° 16'. 

KOLRON, in the Kyarda Doon, in Sirmor, 
a village and halting-pl.T,ce on the route from 
Dehra to Nahun, and 54 miles W. of the 
former town. The hills inclosing the Doon 
are here so close, that they are separated 
merely by the channel of the Batta. The 
road in this part of the route is described by , 
Mundy a.s a rough ti-ack ; and no supplies 
can be procured excei)t water from the Batta. 
Tills place is called Kolson by Moorcroft, who 
states it to have been the scene of a severe 
defeat received by the Rohilla prince Gholam 
Kader from Jagat Prakas, the rajah of Sirmor. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,086 miles. Lat. 
30“ 30', long. 77° 29'. 

KOLWAR, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a village 70 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow, 10 miles W. of Sultanpoor canton- 
ment, half a mile from the right bank of the 
river Goomtee. According to Butter, the 
population is 1,000, of whom 100 are Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26“ 23', long, 82°. 

KOMARPOOR, — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 29 
miles 8. by E. of Purneah. Lat, 25° 23', long. 
87° 41'. 

KOMEDPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Pubna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 110 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 3', long. 
89“ O'. 

KOMHARSIN, a hill state between the 
Sutlej and the Jumna, is bounded on the north 
by Kooloo, from which it is separated by the 
river Sutlej ; on the east by Kotgurh and the 
British districts of Sundoch aud Kothkaee ; on 
the south by Bulsuu ; and on the west by the 
district of Goond, one of the tributaries of the 
state of Keonthul, It embraces an area of 
about fifty-six miles, Ita centre is in lat. 
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31“ 13', long. 77“ 32*. Ezomt »' narrow strip 
along the left batdc of the Sutlej, the sur&oe 
has a considerable elevation ; that of the town 
of Komharsin above the level of the sea, is 
6,279 feet ; of the cantonment of Kotgurh, on 
the eastern frontier, 6,634 ; of Whartoo, in 
the same locality, 10,666. The drainage is 
northwards, by a small stream, into the Sutlej ; 
southwards, by two feeders of the river Giree. 
The principal crops are wheat, barley, varioua 
sorts of millet, pbaphur, and some other species 
of buckwheat ; various esculent vegetebles, 
tobacco, and, on the banks of the Sutlej, ginger 
and cotton, The poppy is extensively emti- 
vated for opium, which is of very fine quality, 
and brinOT a higher price than that of the 
plains. 'The seeds yield a sweet oil, much used 
as an article of diet, and for burning. Hemp 
is an im]iortant product, on account of its 
fibres, the intoxicating drug obtained from ita 
resinous secretion, and its seeds, which yield 
oil, and are parched and used as food. A 
hardy species of rice is partially cultivated. 
Oats grow spontaneously, but are not applied 
to any use. The fruits are apples of indifferent 
quality, pears, peaches, apricots, cherries, 
grapes, w^uuts, filberts, raspberries, currants, 
barberries, and mulberries. Bamboos, and 
some of tho tropical fruits, grow on the bank 
of the Sutlej. 

I The rana or prince of this state formerly 
owed allegiance to Bussahir, but was dispos- 
sessed of his rights by the Goorkhas. On the 
ex])ulBion of these aggressors, in 1815, be was 
reinstated by the British. 'The grant was in 
favour of Rana Kohur Sing and hia poaterity, 
Kebur Sing died without issue in 1839, and, 
according to the strict letter of the endowment, 
this territory lapsed to the British government; 
but, in consideration of the early attachment 
of the deceased rana to British interests, and 
of other circumstances, the grant was renewed 
in favour of Preetura 8ingh, a collateral heir. 
This chief engaged to prevent suttee, aud to 
a\K>liHh infanticide. The present annual re- 
venue of the state is estimated at 1,000Z., out 
of which R tribute of 1442, is paid to the East* 
India Company. 

KOMHARSIN, an insignificant village, 
though the principal place of the bill state of 
the same name, and the residence of the mna 
or native prince, is situate on a mountain 
descending precipitously a depth of 2,280 feet 
1 to the left bank of the Sutlej. Fraser describee 
it, at the time of his visit, as “ mean and poor,** 
not consisting of “ more than a dozen houses, 
built, like the rest of the hill villages, of 
stone and wood, in the Chinese fitshion.'’ It 
has probably improved under British protec* 
tion, as Archer, twelve years afterwards, found 
the rana residing in a large and well-built resi- 
dence, and the surrounding country well culti* 
vated and luxuriantly productive. Elevation 
above the sea 6,279 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Kuruool and Subatboo^ 
1,110 miles. Lat. 81“ 19', long. 77“ 80'. 
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KOMTA^ in the tenitoiy <rf Naipoor, a 
town on the route from HAzereebaffn to the 
dtj of Nag^poor, 107 miles N.E. of ^e latter, 
467 8.W. M the former. Here, after the de- 
position of Appa Sahib Bhonila, in 181 8, some I 
of hie partuani attempted to make head, man- 1 
ning the defenoes, wnich oonsisted of a wall 
and partial ditch, mcloeiog a small fort. The 
garrison amounted to al^ve 2,000, and had 
two batteries. After the outer defences had 
been forced, and the fort attacked, the garrison 
surrendered, on promise of personal safety. 
The loss of the b^eged was estimated at 400 ; 
that of the besiegers at sixty-one. Lat. 21'’ 32', 
long. 80“ 21'. 

KOMULSdAIK, or KUMTJLMAIR, in the 
territory of Oode3rpoor, in Rajpootana, a pass 
defended by a fortress, on the route from 
Oodeypoor to Joudpore, 50 miles N. of former, 
90 S.E. of latter. It lies through a succeasion 
of deep and rugged ravines in the AravuUi, 
and forms the communication between the 
more elevated region of Mewar and the plain 
of Marwar. The fortress was gained for the 
East-India Compaaiy in 1818, by bribing the 
garrison of the ruler of Joudpore to give it 
up ; and it was made over to the rajah of 
Oodeypoor. Elevation above the sea 3,353 
feet. Lat. 25“ 10', long. 73“ 40'. 

KONADAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Viza^pataro, presidency of Madras, 
30 miles N.E. by N. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
18“ r, long. 83“ 40'. 

KONADOON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate SO miles S. W. 
from Hyderabad, and 89 miles N. from Kur- 
nool. Lat. 17° 6', long. 78“ 11'. 

KONAIE. — A considerable watercourse of 
Bengal, separating from the Brahmapootra in 
lat. 25“ 10, long, 89“ 43, near the town of 
Mehindergunje, in the British district of 
Mymunring. Flowing first in a southerly 
direction for 100 miles, and then communi- 
cating with the Ganges by means of a con- 
riderable o^et, it turns south-east, and, taking 
the name of the Dulasseree, it flows for seventy- 
five miles, to lat. 23“ 13', long. 90“ 33', at 
which point it reunites with the parent stream, 
there denominated the M^na. The Konaie 
in its course receives sevet^ smaller streams 
and watercourses, such as the Gk>ggot, the 
Attree, and the Bunsi. 

KONAKAGIRI. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 190 
miles aw. by W. of Madras, Lat. 11“ 53', 
long. 78“ 4'. 

KONCHPAHA. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Oamroop, 19 miles W. of 
Gowhatty. Lat. 26“ 7', long. 91“ 26'. 

KONBA, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinow, a village 
sitaate on the right bank of the Ganges, 666 
miles N.W. of Cmcutta by water. Lat. 25° 20', 
long. 83° 9'. 

KONDELWUDDY.— A town in Hyder- 


abad^ or dominions of the Nizam, situate four 
miles from the right bank of the Godaveiy 
river, and 112 miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 18“ 48', long. 77° 46'. 

KONDURH, in the British district of Fnt- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate 14 miles S.E, of the town of 
Futtebpoor. Lat, 25“ 46', long. 80“ 67'. 

KONGOOBY DROOG. — A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 128 miles W. by S. of Madras. Lat. 
12“ 46', long. 78“ 29'. 

KONKAN. — See Concan. 

KONKEE. — A river rising in lat. 26“ 41', 
long. 87“ 61', in Nepal, on the southern slope' 
of the Sub-Himalaya range of mountains, and, 
flowing in a southerly direction for fifteen miles 
through Nepal, and fifty miles throogh the 
British district of Pumeah, falls into the 
Mahananda in lat. 25“ 61', long. 87° 48'. 

KONKEIR, or KAKAIR, in the territory 
of Nagpoor, a town situate between the right 
or south twink of the river Mahanuddee and 
a high rocky hill, surmounted by a fortress. 
It is surrounded by rocky mountains, of which 
those to the north, the east, and the south, are 
very lofty. Under the Mahratta government, 
the zemindary, of which this town is the chief 
place, was held on condition of furnishing, 
when required, 600 troops. In 1809, theraj^ 
was dispossessed of his territory; but having 
joined the rebels in the troubles which arose 
on the escape of Appa Sahib, he retook 
Kakair, and was confirmed in hi.s possession, 
subject only to the payment of a fixed rent of 
600 rupees annually. Distant from Nagpoor, 
S.E., 1 70 miles. Lat. 20“ 15', long. 81“ 33'. 

KONKEL NUGGUR,— A town in the 
British district of Cbota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. 
of Bengal, 56 miles S. W. of Lohadugga, Lat. 
22“ 60', long. 84“ 10'. 

i KONKLY. — A town in the native state of 
Tatcheer, one of the independent hill tribes 
of Orissa, on the right bank of the Braminy 
river, and 112 miles N. from Ganjam. Lat. 
21°, long. 85° 10'. 

KONNAVERUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery, and 187 miles E. by N. 
from Hyderabad, Lat. 17° 36', long. 81° 21'. 

KONNOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, president of Bombay, 30 
miles S.E. of Beejapoor, Lat. 16“ 30', long. 
76“ 12'. 

KONUKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 
miles E.S.E. of Silhet. Lat. 24“ 42', long. 
92“ 22'. 

KOOAREE, or KOHARI. — A small river 
rising in the territory of Gwalior, about 60 
miles S.W, of the fort of Gwalior, and in lat. 
25“ 44', long. 77“ 28'. It flows first north- 
I west, then north-east, subsequently east, and 
finally south-east, having a course Bemiolroular 
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in itg ^nenJ ontlme, and of 185 miles in length, 
and falls into the ^nde on the left aide, in 
lat. 26° 26', long. 79° 14'. The route from 
Agra to Gwalior crosses it at Hingonah, lat. 
26" 82', long. 78° S', and there it ia repre- 
sented with little Water, banka steep, and 
cut into ravines ; but they slope off gradually 
at the ghat (paasage), and form no impedi- 
ment.” It is crosfl^, forty-five miles above its 
month, by the route from Etawa to Gwalior, 
and is no doubt there fordable, except during 
heavy rains. The lower part of its course is 
through Sindous, a barren and wild subdivision 
of the British district of Etawa, and much cut 
up by deep, sleep, and very difficult ravines, 
formerly the lurking-places of thugs, dacoits, 
and other heinous nialefiictors ; but of late 
years cleared by the energetic operations of the 
British authorities. This river seems to be 
identical with the Kewari mentioned by Baber, 

KOOATHUREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Alioora to the Nepal 
territory, 38 miles E. by N. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 42', long. 80° 19'. 

KOOCHAUN. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jt>d}ipoor, 128 miles E.N.E, from 
Jodhpoor, and 50 miles N. by E. from Ajraeer. 
Lat. 27“ 10', long. 74° 63'. 

KOOCH BEHAR. — A territory in the 
northern part of that portion of Britisli India 
which is subject t<^ the lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 
It is under tile administration of a Hindoo 
prince, who-se ancestor, having been expiellcd 
from the mj, was, in 1773, restored by the 
British government, on condition of rendering 
annually to the Company one-half of his re- 
venue, the amount to be ascertained and fixed 
at the time, and to be thenceforth unalterable. 
The territory is bounded on the north by 
Bootan ; on the east by the di.strict of Goal- 
para ; on the south and south-west by the 
British district of Rungpore ; and on the west 
by that of Diniijepore. It lies between lat. 
25“ 58' and 26“ 32', long. 88° 42' and 89° 45' ; 
ifi sixty miles in length from south-east to north- 
west, and forty in breadth. The area ia 1,364 
square miles. It is altogether an alluvial and 
remarkably level country, but sloping gradually 
to the south-east, as indicated by the rivers 
flowing in that direction. The principal of 
these are the Hurlah, tJie Neelcomer, the 
Manchee, and the Sonkos or Chonnekosh. 
This country seems to have been a subdivision 
of the realm denominated Kamroop. Its early 
history is fertile in the silly fables which supply 
the place of facta in Hindoo records. Even for 
some time after the Mussulman conquests, the 
state of information is little better. Soon after 
the East-lndia Company had acquired Bengal 
by grant from Shah Alum, their assistance was 
invoked by the rajah of Kooch Behar. The 
hereditary minister of this state had rebelled 
against Lis master, and, forming an alliance 
with the Der rajah (ruler of Bootan), had 
agreed to make l^ge cessions of territory to 


the Utter, on condition of being supported in 
his attempts to overthrow his lord. A battalion 
of native troops, with two pieces of oannon, 
commanded by Captain Jones, was thereupon 
sent by the British authorities, in 1772, to the 
aid of the rajah ; and this force, after routing 
the rebellious minister, entered Bootan, stormea 
the hill fort Dalim Koth, and ultimately com- 
pelled the aggressive rajah and his associate to 
sue for pence. Many difficulties occurred in 
the consequent settlement of affairs, and it 
seems to be believed that the ruler of Bootan 
was treated with much fevour. Within the 
now restricted confines of Kooch Behar (for 
previous encroachments, together with the 
recent alienations, had greatly reduced its 
extent), other difficulties present^ tbemselvea, 
arising from claims made by the minister and 
the oommander of the forces to shares of the 
territory. These claims were not easily sus- 
ceptible of adjustment, and have remained for 
a long series of years matter of dispute. 
Questions of boundaries also arose, but these 
were settled with comparative ease. Still more 
recently, the British authorities found it neces- 
sary to despatch an officer (Captain Jenkins) to 
investigate complaints, numerous and strongly 
urged, of the oppressive conduct of the rajah’s 
servants towards the people. Though liaving 
the title of rajah, the position of the chief is 
I rather that of a zemindar, enjoying the surplus 
revenue remaining after the payment of a fixed 
amount of tribute. 

KOOCH BEHAR, the principal place of 
the mj or small tributary state of the same 
name, is situate on the river Toresha, 45 miles 
N. of the town of Rungpore. Though it 
appears *in the Tibetan legends a place very 
renowned in Buddhist lore, scarcely anything 
but the name appears to be known respecting 
it. Upon the decease of the rajah of Kooch 
Behar, in 1847, he was succeeded by an adopted 
son, a boy of six years of age, who ha« i>een 
placed for education in one of the government 
colleges. Distant N.E. from Berhompore, by 
Dinagepore, 230 miles j N.E. from Calcutta^ 
by same route, 348. Lat, 26° 16', long. 
89° 29'. 

KOOCHUT, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burdwan, lieut.-gav. of Bengal, 60 
miles N. N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 14', long. 
88° 9', 

KOODAL. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 18 
miles N.W. by N. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 50', 
long. 73° 59'. 

KOODLIGHEE. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 88 
miles W.S.W. of Bellary- Lat. 14° 63', long. 
76° 27'. 

KOODSOO. — A town in the Rajpoot stale 
of Jodhpoor, 89 miles N. by E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 112 miles N.W. from Ajmeer. Lat 
27“ 32', long. 73° 20'. 

KOODWUL. — A town in the native state 
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©f Bhnrtpoor, 40 milea W.8.W. from Agm, 
luid 18 milcH 8, firom Bhurtpoor. Lat. 26° 59', 
long. 77° Sr. 

KOODYA, in the British district of Axim- 
gnrh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
nna]! town on the ronte from the town of 
AEimgnrh to Snltanpoor cantonment, in Oude, 
12 miles W. of the former, 66 N. of Benares. 
Lat. 26° i', long. 82° 68'. 

KOOHIE. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor, situate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Weiu Gangs, and 
20 miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 2', 
long. 79° 25'. 

KOOJOODOO. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of 8udiya, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
24 miles 8. of Sudiya, Lat. 27° 30', long. 
95° 45'. 

KOOKAY OORNEY.— A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 51 miles E.S.E. of Madura. Lat. 
9° 43', long. 78° 53'. 

KOOK I WART, or KOOKYWARREE, 
RIVER, one of the mouths of the river Indus, 
formerly “ the grand embouchure” of that 
river, having a breadth of 1,100 yards, but 
now blocked up by a sand-bank. Lat. 24° 5', 
long. 67“ 33'. 

KOOKOOLOOBAH. — A town in the British 

district of Gaiijaro, presidency of Madras, 56 
miles N.N.W. of Ganjam. Lat 20° 8', long. 
84“ 46'. 

KOOKRESUB, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on 
the route from Neemuch to Kotab, 26 miles 
E. of former, 06 S.W. of latter. .It has a 
good bazar, and is well supplied with water, 
and contains about 800 Louses, aud a popu- 
lation of about 4,000 persons. Elevation 
above the sea 1,412 feet. Lat. 24° 26', long. 
75" 20'. 

KOOKSEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dhar, situate 41 miles S. W. by 
W. from Dhar, and 150 miles N.E. by E. from 
Surat. Lat. 22° 15', long. 74° 60'. 

KOOKUNOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 100 miles 
E. by 8. of Belgaum. Lat. 16° 30', long. 
76 ° 2 '. 

KOOKURMOONDA. — A town in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
Bombay, 73 miles N.N.W. of Malliganm. 
Lat. 21° 81', long. 74° 7'. 

KOOLAUR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 66 miles 
S. of the last-mentioned town. It is situate in 
a level well-cultivated country. The road in 
this part of the route is in ^neral good, but 
liable to become miry during heavy rains. 
Distance N.W. from Oaloatta 1,064 miles. 
Lat. 30° 10', long. 76° 66'. 

KOOLBURGA, in Hyderabad, or territory 
.of the Nizam, a town on the ronte from Hyder- 


abad tbrongh Sholapoor to Poona, 110 milea 
W. of former, 210 S.E. (rf latter. It is one of 
the stations of the force denominated the army 
of the Nizam, but actnally a British force, 
disciplined and oommanded by British officers, 
and under the direction and control of the pre- 
sidency of Madras. Distance from Madras, 
N.W., 880 miles; Bombay, S.E,, 286. Lat. 
17° 19', long, 76° 61'. 

KOOLGURRAH. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Na^iroor, on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 96 miles S.E. 
by 8. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20° 4', long. 80° V. 

KOOLITULLAY. — A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Mr^ras, 
21 miles W.N.W. of Trichinopoly. Irfvt 10“ 66', 
long. 78° 29'. 

KOOLNA, in the British district of Jes- 
sore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the river 
Bhoirub, 35 miles S.E. of the town of Jessore, 
75 E, of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 48', long. 89° 46'. 

KOOLOO. — See Kuld. 

KOOLOO, — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
J<Mlhpf>or, 91 miles W, by S. from Jodbpoor, 
arrd 75 miles S.E. from Jesaulmeer. Lat. 
26° 3', long. 71° 43'. 

KOOLOOHA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Rajapoor ferry 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 42 miles W. of former. Lat. 25° 25', long. 
81° 19'. 

KOOLPAC. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Kistnah 
river, and 43 miles N.E. by E. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 17“ 41', long. 79° 6'. 

KOOMAR. — A watercourse, and one of the 
numerous offshoots of the Ganges which inter- 
sect the lower provinces of Bengal. It divari- 
cates from the Martabhanga in lat. 23° 
long. 88° 51', and, dividing the districts Pubna 
and Jessore, flows in a south-easterly direction 
for seventy milea, and in lat. 23° 32', long, 
89° 28', falls into the Nabogunga, or, as it is 
afterwards called, the Barashee. 

KOOMARKOLL, in Orisa^ a town in the 
native state of Boad, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, situate five miles from the right bank 
of the Bang Nuddee, and 64 miles 8. from Sum- 
bulpoor. Lat. 20° 83', long. 84° 7'. 

KOOMB. — A town in the British district of 
Sbikarpoor, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 92 miles S.W. of Sbikarpoor. Lat, 
27° 1', long. 67° 41'. 

j KOOMBAH, in Sirhind, a villa^ on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 24 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate in an 
undulating country of moderate fertility and 
partially cultivated. The road in this part of 
the route is excellent. Distant N.W\ from 
Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 29° 26', Jong. 
76 ° 6 '. 

KOOMBAH ARLA GHAT, a mountain- 
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pass over the Weetern Ghats, between Kutna- 
geriah and Sattara districts of the Bombay 
presidency, 123 miles S.E. by S. from Bombay. 
It is traversed by the new line of road from 
Kerrar, in Sattara, to the port of Chiploon. 
A toll is levied on the passing traffic. Lat. 
17“ 22', long. 78° 48'. 

KOOMBHEE, in the territory of Bhurt* 

S )re, a town 11 miles N.W. of the city of 
hurtpore. Tieffenthaler, describing its con- 
dition about eighty years ago, states it to be 
“a considerable burgh, or rather a small city, 
situate in a plain, and surrounded by a mud 
wall and a ditch. Most of the houses are of 
plaster, but several are of masonry, and tiled. 
Of the last sort is a fine palace of the rajah, 
situate on a moderate eminence, and white- 
washed. It commands an extensive prospect 
over the plain, and serves as a fortress, being 
surround^ by strong walls.” The soil around 
this town is much impregnated with common 
salt, which is extracted for alimentary purposes 
by washirf^ the earth, And allowing the brine 
thus obtained to be evaporated in shallow 
ponds by the heat of the sun. K-oombher was 
founded at the beginning of the 18th century, 
by the advice and with the assistance of Jai 
Singh, rajah of Jeypore or Amber. In 1754, 
it was unsuccessfully besieged by the Mah- 
rattas. After the capture of the city of 
Bliurtpore by the British, in 1820, Koombher 
w'as surrendered to them without resistance. 
Distant N.W. of AgralS miles. Lat. 27° 19', 
long. 77° 20'. 

KOOMDONG . — A town of E.ostern India, 
in the native state of Muneepm>r, 19 miles 
N.W. from Muneepoor, and 120 miles S.E. 
by S. from Nowgong. Lat. 24° 56', long. 
93° 47'. 

KOOMERT. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or the territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate 47 miles N. from Saugur, and 64 miles 
N.W. from Dumoh. Lat. 24° 30', long, 78° 50'. 

KOOMHPOOK, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Suharun- 
poor, 16 miles W. of the former. Lat. 29° 38', 
long. 79° 28'. 

KOONA, or KOYANE, a river rising in 
the territory of Oude, about lat. 27° 22', long, 
82° ir, and, running south-east about twenty- 
five miles towards the frontier of the British 
district of Goruckpore, forms for twenty miles 
from that point the boundary between the 
dominions of the Company and those of the 
ruler of Oude. It here sends out a small 
branch, called the Jehada, which, after a 
course of about three miles, joins the Besui, 
which latter stream, after a course of five or 
six miles, returns the water of the Jehada, 
and dischai^es its own into the Koyane. That 
river, holding its way through the district of 
Goruckpore, in a direction circuitous, yet 
generally south-east, for 110 miles, ultimately 
falls into the Gbogra, on the lefft side, in lat. 
26° 16', long, 83“ 28', after a total course of 


a^nt 166 milee. Buchanan deaoribee it aa 
“ a fine little river, which, with its numerons 
branches, fertilizes all the southern ^rta of 
the ffistrict." In its course it receives, in 
addition to the Besui, a number of streams 
and rivulets : the Batparoya, the Bengwom, 
the Fawai, the Manavi, the Kathne, the 
Marora or Manoramar, the Sajni, the Keyane, 
and the Jhijara ; all of them inconsiderable. 
Previously to its receiving the Besui, the 
Koyane has a channel of considerable width, 
and a stream which, though narrow, is of such 
depth as to be impracticable for loaded cattle. 
Lower down, Buchanan, in the beginning of 
January (dry season), found that the Koyane 
contained a fine stream, which, he continues, 
“ I could not cross on an elephant without 
Ixiata.” Referring to a point still farther 
towards the mouth of the river, Buchanan 
says, “ In November [close of the rainy sea- 
son], I crossed the Koyane, where it was about 
fifty yards wide, but contained much water, 
being at least six feet deep. In some parts, 
however, it is said to have only a foot and a 
half of water ; but at all seasons canoes can 
pass up and down, and in the rainy season it 
could be navigated by large boats ; but, as far 
as I could learn, it is never applied to the pur- 
poses of commerce ; and disputes about the 
property have prevented the produce of the 
forests on its banks from being brought to 
market, except in carts.” According to Gar- 
den, it is crossed by ferry at Lalganj, on the 
route from the cantonment of Goruckpore to 
that of Sultanpore, in Oude, and probably 
about forty-five miles from its source. It has 
here a channel seventy yards wide. 

KOONAWUR, a district of Bussahir, ex- 
tending over the northern part of that terri- 
tory, is bounded on the north by the Spiti 
valley ; on the east by Chinese 'Tartary ; on 
the south by Gurwhal and the Bussahir dis- 
tricts of Chooara and Dussow ; and on the 
west by Kooloo. It is about seventy miles in 
length from south-west to north-east, forty in 
breadth; is said to contain an area of 2,100 
square miles, and extends between lat. 31° 12' 
— 32° 8', long. 77“ 50' — 78° 52'. It is a very 
elevated and rugged country, consisting of 
various groups of enormous and lofty ridges, 
through which the valley, or rather vast ravine 
of the Sutluj, runs, in a direction generally 
from north-east to south-west, a distance of 
about seventy miles from the point where it 
leaves Chinese Tartary, about lat. 31° 60', to 
the vicinity of Seran, where it passes the 
south-western frontier, in lat. 31“ 25', long. 
77° 38'. The principal habitable part of the 
country lies not so much along the banka 
of the Sutluj, which are generally rocky and 
precipiious, as in the valleys drained bv its 
numerous feeders ; the principal of which, on 
the right side, are the Li, or river of Spiti, the 
Darbung, the Pejur, the Kozhang, the Mul- 
gun, and the Yala ; on the left, the Hooho, 
the Taglagkhur, the Tidong, and the Buspa. 
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The general elerstion of tbe country may be 
determined from tbe &ct that the of the Sat- 
luj, necessarily tbe lowest part, as it draini the 
whole country, slopes from the elevation of 
10,000 feet, which it has at the north-eastern 
boundary, to about 5,000, being that at Spara, 
Wodar, and Wongtu Jbula, near the south- 
western frontier. 

The climate in summer is hot in the lower 
part of the valley of the Sutluj, and some- 
times oppressively so, in consequence of the 
radiation of heat from the inclosing rocks, 
Cheenee and some other places having an j 
elevation exceeding 8,000 feet. The grape 
attains great excellence, and yields apr^uot^ 
resembling raisin-wine, and a very strong 
spirit. In the southern and lower part of 
Koonawur, the monsoon rains are rather heavy 
in July, August, and September ; but as they i 
do not fall to the north of about lat. 81° 30', the | 
rest of the district is, during those months, , 
refreshed only by partial and light showers ; 
BO that cultivation is successful only in situa- 
tions on which streams can be directed from 
the snowy summits. Tlie winter is generally 
rigorous ; to such an extent in some places, 
that for a long period there is no leaving the 
villages, in consequence of the depth of snow. 

The population partakes of both the Mon- 
golian and the Caucasian varieties of the human 
race. The Koonawaris are in general very 
dark, but sometimes display considerable rud- 
diness. They are tall, athletic, and well made ; 
and in character are said to be frank, hospitable, 
generous, and remarkably free from falsehood 
and suspicion. Of all the hill people, the 
Koonawaris alone gave effectual resistance to 
the Coorkljas, whom they defeated in action, 
and 80 baffled by breaking down the bridges 
and defending the fastnesses, that their in- 
vaders entered into a convention, by which, 
in consideration of the annual payment of 
about 760i., they agreed to abstain from enter- 
ing the district, and to leave unmolested the 
rajah of Buseahir, who had taken refuge 
there. In consequence of that good service, 
the Koonawaris are peculiarly favoured by the 
rajah, who chooses most of iiis officers and sup- 

f iortera from them, and assesses them more 
ightly than his other subjects. 

Polyandry is almost universal ; and in the 
northern part, the total disregard of the laws 
of cliastity renders tbe country one vast brothel. 
Tlie religion of Koonawur is Brabminism in tbe 
south ; in the north, Lamaic Bhuddism ; in 
the middle, a mixture of the two systems. 
Tliere prevails a regularly graduated transition 
from one to the other. Ilius, Brahmins are not 
met with beyond Saharun, near the southern 
boundary, where they officiate at the shrine of 
the sanguinary female divinity Bhima Kali, 
to whom, at no remote period, they ofiered 
human sacrifices. At Kanom, about half-way 
between the northern and southern frontiers, 
the sacred books are in Tibetan, and lamas are 
there first met with ; but kine are venerated, 
and some attention paid to the distinction of 


castes ; thns portiaTly amalgamating the two 
creeds. At Hungrung, on the northern frontier, 
the religion is pure LAinaio Buddhism. There 
are five distinct dialects spoken in Koonawur. 
In the north, the language is Tibetan ; and the 
Kanawari or MUchau dialect, of which a voca- 
bulary is given by Herbert, bears a strong 
resemblance to that language. Gerard, after 
an elaborate computation, estimates tbe popu- 
lation at 9,850 persons ; being nearly at tbe 
rate of five to the square mile. The principal 
places are Sungnum and Kanum, which are 
noticed respectively in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. 

KOONCH, in the British district of J5^1oun, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of tiie 
same name, a town on the route from Calpee 
to Gwalior, 42 miles S.W, of tbe former, 82 
S.E. of the latter. In May, A.D. 1804, a 
British detachment engaged in the siege of 
Aminta Malaya, a small fort, was surpris^ by 
a greatly superior force under Ameer Khan, 
the noted Fatan freebooter. On this occasion, 
two companies of native infantry and alxiut 
fifty European artillerymen were cut to pieces, 
and two howitzers, two twelve-pounders, one 
six-pounder, and a number of tumbrils, were 
carried off by the Patan, the remainder of the 
detachment with difficulty making its retreat 
to Koonch. About a month after, in the same 
vicinity, however, the Patan’s troops were de- 
feated by the British with signal slaughter. 
It is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery, under 
the name of Kownj, as having a fort, and 
yielding 46,295 rupees annually. The per- 
gunnah of Koonch contains a native jaghire, 
belonging to Bhuma Baee, which is under Bri- 
tish management. Lat. 25° 69', long. 79° 13'. 

KOONDA. — A town in the British district 
of Ramgurh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
W.N.W. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24° 12^, long. 
84° 44'. 

KOONDALLEE.— A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor, on the left bank of 
one of the branches of the Wurda river, and 
32 miles W, from Nagpoor. Lat. 21° 7', long. 
78° 40'. 

KOONDALLT. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 117 miles N, from Tri- 
vandrum, and GO miles S. by E. from Coimba- 
toor. Lat. 10° 9', long. 77” 10', 

KOONDERKEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to 
Budaon, 11 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28° 41', 
long. 78° 52'. 

KOONDGUL. — ^A town in the Soutliem 
Mahratta jaghire of Jamkundee, 63 miles S.E. 
from Belgaum, and 112 miles W. from Baliaiy. 
Lat. 16° 16', long. 75° 19'. 

KOONDLiA, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guioowar, a town in the district of Kattiwar, 
situate on the river Naula, a tributary of the 
Sitronji. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
138 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 115 ; Surat, W., 95 ; 
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Bombay, N.W., 190. Lat 21' 22', long. 
71 “ 20 '. 

KOONDUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, ai 
village on the route &om Delhi to Meerut, and 
seven miles S.W, of the latter. Lat. 28“ 66', 
long. 77“ 43'. 

KOONDULLA.. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodlipoor, 13 miles N.N.W. from 
Ajmeer, and 98 miles E.N.E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26“ 40', long. 74“ 89'. 

KOONEEMOONDAH.— A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nagpoor, 27 miles 
N.E. by N. from the hill zemindarry of Jey- 
poor, and 162 miles W. from Gaujam. Lat. 
19^ 20', long. 82° 40'. 

KOONGA. — A town in the native state of 
Patna, 74 miles S.W. from Sumbulpoor, and 
12G miles N.N.E. from Jeypoor, Lat. 20° 40', 
long. 83° 10'. 

KOONGMA, or LAKONGMA, in Buasahir, 
a pass in Koonawur, over a lofty mountain- 
ridge running from north to south, and forming 
the boundary between the British and Chinese 
empires. Elevation of the crest of the pass 
above the sea 16,007 feet. Lat. 31° 48', long. 
78° 46'. 

KOONJBUNGHUR. — A town in one of 
the native states of the independent hill tribes 
of Oriftstfi, situate eight miles from the right 
bank of the Mahanuddy, and 68 miles S. by E. 
from Ganjam, Lat. 20° 21', long. 84“ 67'. 

KOON JERRY. — See Kbdnjub. 

KOONJUH, a village in the British district 
of Debra Doon, situate on the left bank of the 
Asun, near its confluence with the Jumna. 
Here was a station of the series of small 
triangles in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas, Elevation above the sea 1,618 
feet. Lat. 30° 26', long. 77“ 44'. 

KOONLUS, in the boundary of the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. 
Provinces, a ridge of the main range of the 
Himalaya, on the north-eastern angle of the 
district, towards Hiundes or South-western 
Tibet, It is thus named by the Tartai^ and 
Tibetans, the Hindus calling it Kailas. There 
are two peaks on the ridge, both rising far 
above the lower limit of perpetual snow, the 
higher having an elevation above the sea of 
22,613 feet, the other, a short distance to the 
south-east, an elevation of 21,669. The former 
is in lat. 80° 14', long. 80° 64' ; the latter, 
lat. 30° 13', long. 80° 68', 

KOOKREE, — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate five miles W. of the right bank 
of the Gogra, and 52 miles N. by E. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 34', long. 81° 17'. 

KOONSALA, in Gnrhw^ a village on the 
left bank of the Jnmna, is situate amidst 
forests of oaks, rhododendrons, maples, and 
azalias, contmiuDg, however, patches of fertile 
ground oarefbUy cultivate^ and producing 
grain and potatoes, the lattw recently intro- 


duced into this part of the Himalayan region. 
Elevation above the sea 7,084 feet. Lat 
30° 64', long. 78° 24'. 

KOONY. — A river in Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s territory, rising in fat. 20° 21', long. 
78” 14', and, flowing in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for seventy miles, falls into the Payne 
Gunga river on the left side, in lat 19° 46', 
long. 78“ 49'. 

KOONYHAR, or KOONEEAR, a small 
hill state, bounded on the north-west by 
Bhagul, and on all other sides by the outlying 
territory of the rajah of Pateeala. It is about 
five miles in length and three in breadth, and 
contains an area of twelve square miles. 
Its centre is situate about lat. 31° 6', long. 
77“ 4'. It contains two pergunnahs or districts. 
The population is estimated at about 2,600, 
and the annual revenue at the insi^iificantsam 
of 350/,, out of which a tribute of 18/. is paid 
to the British government. The rana, or petty 
sovereign, is said to have about 200 armed 
retainers, no doubt supported on lands assigned 
I to them on feudal principles. He holds his 
raj by virtue of a grant made to him by the 
British government on the conquest of the 
country from the Gioorkhas, in 1815. This 
prince resides at a small town or village of the 
same name as the state, and occupies a dwelling 
which, according to Hligel, " scarcely merits 
the name of house.” 

KOOPOONG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Aracan, 162 miles S.B. 
by S. of Aracan, Lat. 18° 41', long. 94“ 82'. 

KOORABUR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Oodeypoor or Me war, a town on the route 
from Neemuch to Baroda, 68 miles W. of 
former, 202 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and supplies and water are abundant. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,272 feet. l*at. 24“ 34', 
long. 74° 6'. 

KOORAH, — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 80 miles W.S.W, of 
EUichpoor. Lat, 20“ 69', long. 76° 22'. 

KOORAH [TREE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Meerut to that of Muttra, and 20 miles N. of 
the latter. Lat, 27“ 44', long. 77° 60', 

KOORALA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 38 miles S.E. of the 
former place. It is situate near the left bank 
of the Ganges, in an open and partially culti- 
vated country. Distant N.W, from Calcutta 
884 miles. Lat. 28“ 61', long. 78“ 16'. 

KOORALLA, in theReechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from 
the right bank of the Ravee, 45 miles N.N.E. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat, 32“ 10', long. 
74° 29'. 

KOOBANIA, in Sinde, a village on the 
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route from Sehwan to Lerkhana, and 16 milea 
N. of the former place. It ie situate a mile 
and a half from the right bank of the lodtu, 
in a level, fertile oonntry, mostly covered with 
grass, but diversified by occasional patches of 
cultivation. Lat. 26” 88', long. 07° 56'. 

KOORA OWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieuh-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mynpooree to Ally- 
gurh, 11 miles N, of the fonner. Elevation 
above the sea 648 feet. Lat. 27° 24', long. 
78 ° 2 '. 

KOORAR, in Orissa, a town of Nyaghur, 
one of the petty hill states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 45 miles N. by W. 
from Ganjam, and 68 miles S.W. by W. from 
Cuttack. Lat. 20° 1', long. 85". 

KOORAWAH, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kumal to 
Meerut, and 39 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is abundantly supplied with water from tanks 
and wells. Lat. 29° 21', long. 77° 30'. 

KOORDAH. — See Khookdah. 

KOOREEGAUM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor, situate 20 miles 
N.W. from Jeypoor, and 113 miles N.W. from 
Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 14', long. 82° 18'. 

KOOREEJAMPA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 68 miles N. by E. from Goal- 
para, and 88 miles N.W. from Gowhatty. Lat. 
27° 6', long. 90° 67'. 

KOOREEPOOR, — A town in the territory 
of Code, 62 miles S. by E. from Oude, and 
63 miles W, from Azimgurh. Lat. 26° 3’, 
long. 82° 23', 

KOORELALESAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
11 miles from the left bank of the Indus, 88 
miles N.N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
31° 20', long. 71° 3'. 

KOORIE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Balotra to the city 
of Jodhpoor, and 12 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 66', long. 72° 30'. 

KOORKULLO. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Godavery, and 142 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad, Lat. 18° 23', 
long. 80° 23'. 

KOORMAIL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate two miles from 
the right bank of one of the branches of the 
Godavery, and 96 mile* N. by E. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat 18" 43', long. 78^^ 49'. 

KOOROODA. — A village in Arracan, 
situate on the left side of the Mayu river, 
about ten miles from its mouth. Lat. 20° 20', 
long. 92° 62'. 

KOOROOL, — A town in one of the recently 
B^uestmted diKtriots of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate IS miles E. of 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 10'^ long. 77“ 48'. 


KOOROOTHANEE.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, sitaate two 
miles from the left bank of the Payne Gunga 
river, and 90 miles S. by £. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 19° 67', long. 77° 57'. 

KOORSEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 16 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, and 
60 miles N.E. from Cawnpoor. Lat 27° S', 
long. 81° 8'. 

KOOR8EE. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor, situate 11 miles E, of 
the left bank of the Wein Gunga, and 92 miles 
S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20“ 17', long. 
80° ir. 

KOORSUNDUH,— A town in the British 
district of Mutra, h*eut,-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It has a population of 6,825 inha- 
bitants. Distant S.E. from Mutra 21 miles. 
Lat. 27° 24', long. 78° 5'. 

KOOUTHUL, or KURTHUL.— A town 
in the British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces ; it contains a population 
of 7,972 inhabitants. DiaUat N.W. from 
Meerut 31 miles, N, from Delhi 40 miles. 
Lat. 29° 14', long. 77° 19'. 

KOORTHUL, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kumal to 
Meerut, oud49 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29° 14', long. 77° 33'. 

KOORTY, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 180 miles 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 57', long. 
78° 27'. 

KOORUNDAH.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 167 miles 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad, and 122 miles 
S, by W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 27', long. 
77° 18'. 

KOORUNDWAR. — A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Koorundwar, situate 
two miles fron\ the right liank of the Kiatnah 
river, and 58 miles N. from Belgaum. Lat, 
16° 40', long. 74° 40'. 

KOORUNGHA. — A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Jushpoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 80 miles N.N.W. 
from Sumbulpoor, and 92 miles S. by W, from 
Palamow. Lat. 22° 33', long. 83° 38'. 

KOORTTNTADT, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Ganges. It 
has a bazar, and a portion of the government 
stud on the Ghazeepore establishment is located 
here. Distant 666 miles N.W. of Calcutta by 
water. Lat. 26° 84', long. 84° 2'. 

KOORWAEE. — A town in Malwa, the 
principal place of a native state of the same 
name, on the right or east bank of the river 
Betwa, on the route from Tehari to Oojein, 
distant 60 miles S.W, of former, 160 N.E. of 
' latter. It is of considerable size, is stnrounded 
by a wall, and baa a large fort, built of stone. 
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Tbe inhabitants are pinoljpally Patans, who 
settled here in the reign of Aumngxebe. It 
was founded by Delut Kban, a Patan of the 
Feroz Khayl tribe, and a native of Khyber, 
in Afigbanistan ; and bis descendants once 
enjoyed sovereignty over a territoiy of five 
or six tliousand square miles in area ; bat 
Mabratta conquests have reduced it within 
the slender limits of 200, with a population 
not exceeding 20,000 inhabitants. During the 
predominance of the Pindarics, the nawab or 
chief of this little territory was stripped of all 
his possessions, except the small portion com- 
manded by the fort of Koorwaee ; hut on the 
expulsion of those freebooters in 1817, he 
regained what be at present holds. His 
annual revenue is estimated at 75,000 rupees. 
On the left bank of the Betwa, opposite to 
this town, and almost united to it, is Boraso, 
also a considerable place. Lat. 24° 6', long. 
78° 5'. 

KOOSEEL. — A town of Orissa, in the 
native state of Bombra, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate on the right 
bank of the Maltee Nnddee, and 12 miles 
E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 27’, long. 
84° ir. 

KOOSER. — town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 42 miles S.W. of 
Ellichpoor, Lat 20° 45', long, 77° 8'. 

KOOSHALGURH.— A town in the Raj- 
poot state of JeyjKjre, situate on the route 
from Agra to Mow, 98 miles S.W. of former, 
317 N.E. of latter. It has a mod fort, with 
doublo wall, round bastions, and a ditch, and 
contttius several large buildings of stone. Lat. 
26° 30', long. 76° 47'. 

KOOSHALNUGOUR.— See Fbasbrpbt. 

KOOSHALPUll, in the British district of 
Momdabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vince.s, a village on the route from Kasbeepoor 
to Almora, 13 miles N.E. of the former. It 
is situate on the left bank of the river 
Koeiila, in the Tarai or marshy forest extend- 
ing along the southern base of the Sub- 
Himalaya. Lat, 29° 19', long. 79° 11'. 

KOOSH BEHAR. — See Kooch Behab. 

KOOSHTUGI. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 112 miles E. 
of Belgaum. Lat. 15° 46', long. 76° 16'. 

KOOTKEBUREE.— A town of North- 
eastern India, situate in the British district of 
Goa) para, 81 miles W.N.W. of Gx>alpara. 
Lat. 26° 20', long. 90° 11'. 

KOOTLAH, in the British district of Fnt- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town, with fort, on the right bank of 
the Ganges, 18 miles £. of the town of Fut- 
tehpoor. It is the Cooter ol Rennell. Lat. 
25° 60', long. 81° 9'. 

KOOTOOMBEH. — A town in the British 
district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 87 
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miles W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 24*’ 88', long. 

84 ° ir. 

KOOTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery, and 122 miles N.N.E, 
from Hyderabad. Lat, 19°, long. 79° 14'. 

KOOTREE. — A town in the native state of 
Cutcb, situate 80 miles W.S.W, from Bbooj, 
and 17 miles N.N.W. from Mandavee. Lat. 
23° 6', long. 69° 19'. 

KOOTUBDEA, the name of two islands 
on the coast of Chittagong, lying close to each 
other, and extending together about twelve 
miles in length. They are low and w(?oily. 
At the south end there is fre^ water, close 
to a tope of trees. Creeks are numerous : 
one, called Pilot Cotta Creek, forming the 
division between the two islands, has five or 
six fathoms water at its eastern entrance, and 
five feet water on the bar, where it joins the 
sea, on the west side, The centre of the 
islands is about lat. 21° 50', long. 91° 65'. 

KOOTUBPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
AUygurb to that of Etawah, and 42 miles S.E. 
of the former. The surrounding country is 
open, with a clayey soil rather well cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 23', long. 78° 26'. 

KOOWANJEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate three miles from the 
left bank of the Ahoo river, and 40 miles 
S.S.E. from Kotah. Lat. 24° 40', long. 
70° 10'. 

KOPAREE.— A town in the British district 
of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 160 miles 
S.W. by W. of CaFoutta. • Lat, 21° 16', long. 
86° 29', 

KOPEELEE NUDDEE, a tributary of the 
Kullung river, rises in lat. 25“ 8', long. 92° 33', 
and, flowing in a northerly direction, during 
which it forma the boundary between the Bri- 
tish districts Jynteah and Northern Oachar, 
falls into the Kullung, in lat. 26° 60', long. 
92° 60'. 

KOPOORTHELLA.— See Kapoobthella. 

KOPURGAXJM.— A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, situate 59 miles N.N.W. of Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 63', long. 74° 29'. 

KOPUR’THELLA.— A town in theJuliu- 
der Dooab division of the Punjab, about 10 
miles from the left bank of the Beas, and on 
the route from Loodiana to Lahore. Here 
Fotteb Sing, the half-brother of Runjeet, bnUt 
a magnificent street, a palace, and a temple, and 
near the town commenced and idmoat com- 
pleted a mansion, in so masrive a style that he 
incurred the suspicions of the mahan^ and 
was in couBequence obliged to fly. 81° 24'> 
long. 76° 25'. 

KOR, or KOD. — A tpwn in the British 
district of Dbarwar, prendbnoy of Bombay, 72 
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Bul«t S.W, by B. of Dfaurwar. Lst 14° 81', 
long. 76* 80'. 

KOBA, in Sinde, » imiU to^rn abont 15 
miles B.W, of Khyerpoor, and on the great 
route from that town to Hydeiabad. The popu- 
lation consists generally of wesyers engaged 
in the tnanufacture of loongees or scarfs and 
of coarse cotton cloths. I^t. 27 ° 22', long. 
68 ° 86 '. 

KORACHAH, — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territoiy of Nagjioor, situate 115 miles 
S.E. by E. from Nagpoor, and 132 miles S.E. 
by B. from Seuni. Lat. 20° 26', long. 80° 46'. 

KORAEEN, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Bubzulcota to Shikarpoor, and 23 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate in a low, 
level country, overflowed extensively, in time 
of inundation, by the Indus, from the left bank 
of which the village is three miles distant. 
Koiaeen is in lat. 28* 11', long. 69* 30'. 

KORAEJEE NA GOTE, in Sinde, a town 
on the route from Hyderob^ to Sehwan, by 
the way of Kotree, and 22 miles N. of Hyder- 
abad. It is situate about a mile from the 
right bank of the Indus, in lat. 26° 44', long. 
68* 26'. 

KOEAH, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a small 
town or villsge on the left bank of the Jumna, 
19 miles B.W. of the town of Futtehpoor. 
Lat 26° 48', long. 80° 86'. 

KORAH KHAS, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuces, 
a town on the route from Futtehpoor to 
Etawah, SO miles W.N.W. of the former. It 
has a bazar. The town is mentioned by Baber. 
Lat. 26° 7', long. 80° 27'. 

KORAI, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^e on the route from Calpee to the town 
of buttehpore, and four miles N.W. of the 
Utter. Lat 26° 67', long. 80° 46'. 

KORAM, in Sirhind, a town situate in the 
Cis-Sutlej territory, 27 miles B.W. by S. of 
Ambala. Lat. 30*^ 6', long. 76° 88'. 

KORAMBAH-— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
10 miles S. of Lotuidug^ l^at 28° 18', long. 
84° 43', 

EORAR. — A town of Bundelound, in the 
British provinoe of Jhansee, situate 20 miles 
E. from Jhansee, and 86 miles W.S.W. from 
Humeerpoor. Lat. 26° 80', long. 78° 69'. 

KURD. — A town in the Rajpoot district of 
Godwar, situate 106 miles B.W. by W. from 
Ajnieer, and 63 miles S.S,B. from Jodhpoor, 
Lat. 26° 86', long. 78° 24'. 

KOREA. — A raj within the limits of the 
territoiy superintended by the political agent 
for the south-west frontier of Bengal. Its 
centre is in lat. 28° 26', long. 82° 80' ; its area 
is 2,226 square miles. The country, when 
khely visited by the British agwt, was reported 


to be in a very deplorable state : it is computed 
to yield about 10,000 rupees annually ; but the 
British tribute of 1,600 rupees is paid veiy 
irregularly. The chief products of the country 
are Tac aud wild silk. The population is com- 
puted to be about 100,000. 

KOREA. — A town, the principal place of 
the native state of Korea, 168 miles N.W. from 
Sumbulpoor, and 185 miles S.W. by W. from 
Sherghotty. Lat. 23° 6', long. 82° 26'. 

KOREA GUNJ, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W, Proviuces, 
a sna^l town on the route from Bareilly to 
AUygurh cantonment, and 16 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 60', long. 78° 22'. 

KOREE, in Sinde, at the south-eastern 
extremity of the seacoast of that country, is an 
arm of the sea, the estuary of the most eastern 
branch of the Indus, and still receiving part 
of its waters during high inundations. At 
Cotasir, twenty miles from the open sea, it is 
seven miles wide. The Koree mouth is in 
lat. 23° 40', long. 68° 25'. 

KOREE, a river of the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, rises in lat. 25“ 82', long. 73° 57', 
at the town of Deogurh, and flows in an 
easterly direction for 115 miles, forming for a 
portion of that distaiice the boundary between 
Ajmeer and OodeyjKior ; subsequently travers- 
ing a detached portion of Ajmere, it falls into 
the Bauas river, in lat. 25° 63', long. 76° 30'. 

KOREECH. — See Khdbsncha. 

KOREEKOLA. — A town of Orissa, in tho 
native state of Bonei, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate five miles from the 
left bank of the Braminy river, and 70 miles 
E.N.E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 60', long. 
85° 1'. 

KOREHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
12 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 41', long. 
74° 16'. 

KORENEE, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Delhi to Kurnal, 
and 15 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 60', 
long. 77° 9'. 

KORHALEH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
50 miles N.N.\V/ of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19° 44', long. 74“ 26', 

KORNRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 23 miles W.S.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 122 miles W. by S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 13', long. 72° 48'. 

KOROUND. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate o»the right bank of the Goomtee, 
and 28 miles N.N.W. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27° 12', long. 80° 49'. 

KORULL. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the 
right bank of the Nerbudda river, and 80 miles 
S, iroin Baroda. Lat. 21° 60', long. 73°12'. 
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KORTGAXJM.— See Cokyoaum. 

KORYNAURjin thepeninsula ofKattywAr, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the diatrict of 
Somth, on the estuary of the river Singora, a 
fine stream, which, about two miles lower 
down, or farther south, fells into the Arabian 
Sea. Here is a considerable fort ; and there is 
also a temple of Krishna, worshipped under 
the singular title of Rinchor, or the Recreant ; 
and at certain times great multitudes of pil- 
grims resort to it. Distant from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 200 miles; Baroda, S.W., 190. Lat. 
20° 47', long. 70° 40'. 

KORZOK. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
184 miles N.E. by E. from Kangra, and 194 
miles E. by N. from Jamoo. Lat. 32° 67', 
long. 78° 17'. 

KOSAH NAG, in Cashmere, a mountain 
lake on the north side of the Futi Faujal, one 
of the mountains bounding the valley on the 
Bou^lh. It is three-quarters of a mile long and 
500 yards broad, and is repleniabed from the 
melted snows of the neighbouring summit, 
the supply from which is sometimes so abundant , 
as to raise tlie surface of the water forty feet 
above its level in the lowest state. It gives 
rise to the Veahau, one of the principal fevers 
of the Jailuin, which last river is also known 
in some parts of its course by the name of the 
Veshau. Vigne thus describes its efflux; — 
“ Its full, strong torrent is suddenly seen 
gushing out from the foot of the last and lofty 
eiuinence that forms the dam on the western 
end of the lake, whose waters thus find an exit 
not over, but through, the rocky barrier with 
which it is surrounded." The inclosing rock 
is a beautiful amygdaloid, containing spots of 
quart! in a dull, dark purple-colour^ matrix. 
Tlje lake is held in great veneration by the 
Hindoos, who coll it Vishnu l°audh (the foot 
of Vishnu), iu consequence of a legend that 
the deity produced it by stamping the ground 
with bis foot. It is, in consequence, visited 
in pilgrimage by devotees, for the purpose of 
performing ceremonial ablutions. The eleva- 
tion above the level of the sea is estimated 
by Vigne at 12,000 feet. Lat. 33° 80', long. 
74° 52'. 

KOSEMURA, in the British district of 
MynjKwree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Futlehgurh to that of Etawa, and 28 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 7', long. 79° 21'. 

KOSILLA, or KOSI. — A river rising in 
the British district of Kuinaoo, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, in lat. 29° 62\ long. 
79° 34'. The elevation of its source is probably 
considerable, being in the Central Himalaya, 
and near Pin Nath, a summit '7,111 feet above 
the sea. Receiving numerous small feeders 
right and left, it holds a southerly course for 
a^ut thirty miles, as fer as lat. 29° 33', long. 
79° 39', where it receives, on the left side, the 
^^ooal, a stream of nearly equal size. It passes 
from the mountains by a goi^ of extraordinarily 


pioturesque beauty and grandeur, and with a 
course so tortuous, that Heber pursuing his 
way down it, was obliged to ford the stream 
twelve times in the course of a day's journey. 
The stream In the beginning of De^mber, the 
season of low water, was as high as the middle 
of the saddle, and very rapid. After a total 
course of between 140 and 150 miles. It fells 
into the Western Ramgimga in lat, 28° 41', 
long. 79“ 1'. 

KOSLEE,— A town in the native state of 
Jhujhur, 50 miles W.S.W. fiom Delhi, and 
57 miles 8.E. by S, from Hanaee. Lat- 28“ 
long. 76° 33'. 

KOSOOMEE. — A town of the Deooan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, 11 miles N.W. from 
Jeypoor, and 104 miles N.W. fixim VUiana- 
grum, Lat. 19° 10', long. 82° 20'. 

KOSY, in the British district of Muttra, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Ferorpoor, 
in the district of Gooigaon, and 29 miles N.W. 
of the former. It has a good baxar, and is 
abundantly supplied with water. In October, 
A.D. 1804, it was for a night occupied by the 
Mahrstta chief Holkar, in his precipitate 
retreat from the British army under General 
Lake, who, having forced the enemy to con- 
tinue his flight, took the town. The road in 
this part of the route is rather good, the 
coimtry open. Lat. 27° 48', long. 77“ 29'. 

KOT, in the Punjab, 10 miles B. of the 
Indus, is a small and poor town. It contains 
one spacious and fine house, belongiug to a 
fakir, or religious mendicant. This holy man 
was the pauper of thirty different villages, the 
inhabitants of which prided themselves on their 
benevolence in maintaining their mendicant 
in such state. Von Htlgel met him clothed iti 
silk, and borne in a palanquin. Kot (the fort) 
is iu lat. 33° 69', long. 72“^ 48'. 

KOTAGERI, or KOTERGHERRY.— One 
of the minor sanitary stations on theNeilgheny 
hills, in the district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, situate 6,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. This station is well protected from 
the violence of the south-west monsoon by the 
Dodabetta range, which stands out like a hugs 
wall, to screen it. The annual fell of rain 
averages fifty inches. Lat, 11° 27', long. 77°. 

KOTAGHEER.— A town in Hydera^, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate five miles B. 
from the right bank of the Manjera river, and 
90 miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat, 
18° 84', long. 77° 62'. 

KOTAGOODEM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizani, situate on tha 
right bank of the Godavery, and 160 mile* 
E.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat, 18°, long. 
80° 62'. 

KOTAH.— A town of Baghelcund orBewah, 
situate 51 miles S.S.E. from Bewah, and 44 
miles N.N.E. from Sohagpoor. lAt. 28° 61', 
long. 81° 46', 

KOTAH, a raj or state of Bajpootaua, 
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named from its principal place. It is bounded ! 
on the north-east and east by the newly-formed 
state of Jhallowa, the territory of Gwalior, and 
Chupra, a small irolated possession of the noted 
Patau freebooter Ameer Kha n ; on the north- 
west by the Chumbul, dividing it from the 
state of Bhoondee ; on the west by a detached 
portion of Gwalior ; and on the sooth by a 
detached portion of Holcar’s territory and 
Jhallowa. The raj of Kotah lies between lat, 
24* 80'— 26* 60', long, 76* 36'— 76^ 66'; is 
about ninety miles in len^h from north to 
south, and eighty in breadth. The area of the 
raj, as at present constituted, may be estimated 
at 4,839 square miles. Its surface slopes 
gently northward from the high table-land of 
Mnlwa, and is drained by the Chumbul and its 
tributaries, the Kalee 8indh, the Newaj, the 
Parbaty, and some other streams of less mag- 
nitude, all of which take a northerly or north- 
easterly direction. A range of hills, of mode- 
rate height, running from south-east to north- 
weet, formerly bisecting the Kotah territory, 
now forms the boundary between it and part 
ot Jhallowa. This range is considered to form 
the boundary between Malwa and Harowtee ; 
and the route through the Mokundurra Pass 
is the great outlet l^tween the Deccan and 
Northern India. Though in general a fertile 
and highly-cultivated country, the climate of 
Kotah has iittle to recommend it, being sultry 
in the extreme during the prevalence of the 
hot winds at the comrrioncenieDt of summer, 
and exceedingly unhealthy during the periodical 
rains. The population of this raj, estimated 
at the rate adopted generally for Rajpootana 
(100 to the square mile), would be 433,900. 

The raj of Kotah, which, with Bhoondee, 
forms the district denominated Harowtee, was 
formerly a fief of Bhoondee. During the reign 
of Kao Katan, chief of the territory last named, 
Kotah was severed from Bhoondee and given 
to Madbu Singh, the second son of Bao T^tan, 
by the emperor Shah Jalmn, in reward of his 
valour and conduct at the battle of Burban- 
pore. Mindful of the favour conferred upon 
their father, the five sons of Madhu Singh 
supported their benefactor's cause against his 
son Aurungzebe, and in the battle of Oojein, 
where the latter was victorious, four of the 
brothers were slain, and the sui-vivor left on 
the field for dead. After the death of Aurung- 
zebe, Ram Singh, then rao or rajah of Kotah, 
supported the cause of the younger son, Azim, 
against the elder, Moazzim, and was slain in 
the battle of Jajau, in which the former prince 
was defeated, and lost bis life. Bbim Singh, 
son and successor of Ram Singh, rose high in 
favour with the sovereign of Delhi, and fell in 
his. service, being slain in battle against Nizam- 
ul-Mulk, who, having revolted a^nsb his 
lord, was intercepted in his manm to the 
Deccan by the Rajpoot rajah. The Mahrattas, 
confederated with the Jats and the rajah of 
Jeypore, invaded the territory of Kotah in 
1744, and invested the city ; but, after a siege 
pf three months, were compel!^ to retreat 


with loss. Somewhat later, the internal 
history of the Kotah state became truly extra- 
ordinary. About the year 1 771, on the death 
of a rajah named Goman Singh, the entire 
imwers of the government pas^ into the 
nauds of a chieftain named Zalim Singh, in 
the character of regent, the dep>arted rajah 
having nominated him to this office during the 
minority of the heir, Omed Singh, then only 
ten years of age. Zalim Singh, who was 
originally the hereditary foujdar or oommander- 
in-chief of Kotah, exercised his new powers 
with extraordinary ability. He established 
and maintained a commanding ascendancy over 
all the states of Rajpootana; and, whether 
from indolence or a distrust of himself, Omsd 
Singh, after the termination of his minority, 
continued in the hands of Zalim Singh the 
entire and uncontrolled administration of the 
country, retaining only the outward pomp 
and show of sovereignty, which, with the most 
scrupulous attention and subserviency, -taere 
conceded to him by the possessor of the actual 
power. In 1804, the advance and retreat of 
the force under Colonel Monson afforded 
Zalim Singh an opportunity for showing to 
the British two different aspects of his policy, 
as modified by circumstances. On the advance 
of Colonel Monson, he received him with 
'cordiality, and readily afforded supplies and 
assistance ; on the disastrous retreat of that 
unfortunate commander, Zalim Singh shut bis 
gates against him, influenced by a fear of 
Holknr, whom, however, this negative mani- 
festation of hostility to the British cause was 
insufficient to propitiate, the incensed chief 
exacting 10,00,000 rupees (100, 000^.) from the 
government of Kotah, as a penalty for the 
friendly services rendered the English. In 
1817, a treaty was concluded between the 
British government and the state of Kotah, 
which, besides the usual stipulations for 
friendship on both sides, protection on the 
part of the superior, and subordinate co-opera- 
tion on that of the dependent state, the 
freedom of the latter in its internal affairs, and 
its reDUDoiatioD of all external relations except 
with the British, provides that the tribute 
previously paid by the Kotah state to the 
Mahratta chiefs shall thenceforward be paid 
to the British government. This treaty was 
of course contracted in the name of the reign- 
ing prince Omed Singh ; but the administration 
h^ then been for nearly half a century in the 
hands of Zalim Singh, and the ostensible ruler 
took no apparent interest in public affairs. A 
supplemental article, annexed about two 
months after the conclusion of the treaty, 
confirmed the succession to the principality to 
Keshour Singh, the son and heir-apparent of 
Omed Singh, and his heirs, in regular suo- 
oession and perpetuity ; but vested the entire 
administration of affairs in Zalim Singh, by 
whom it had been so long exercised, and after 
him, in his eldest son, Madhoo Singh, and his 
heirs, in like regular succession, in perpetuity. 
It was thus proposed to perpetuate the extni- 



onlinary Btat« of things which had accidentally 
arisen ont of the commanding talents of one 
man and the snpine indifference oi another ; an 
experiment little likely to be attended with 
success. The results which might have been 
anticipated, followed. The rajah, Omed Singh, 
died in 1819, and the dissatisfaction of his suc- 
cessor, Keshour Singh, soon became apparent. 
In December, 1820, the prince left Kotah, and 
entered into an extensive series of intrigues, 
directed towards the recoveiy of the alienated 
powers of sovereignty . It is the ordinaiy fat© 
of native princes to trust to agents whose only 
object is personal advantage ; and the wander- 
ing rajah of Kotah fell into the hands of one of 
this class, whom he deputed to Calcutta, and 
wlio, by collusion with the principal native 
servants in the political secretary’s office, was 
enabled to persuade bis master that his mission 
was in a fair train, and that government were 
well disposed towards him. At Delhi, the 
intrigues set on foot were more successful. 
The treasurer of the residency was enlisted in 
the cause of the disaffected rajah, and by the 
aid of that functionary large sums of money 
w'ere raised. Keshour Singh was thus enabled 
to proceed, with 2,000 followers, towards Raj- 
pootana, where he caused report‘.' to be dis- 
seminated to the effect that th' measures of 
the local agent were disapprovec liy the British 
government, and that the exp t.riated rajah 
bad their approval and support, j. 'iblic feeling 
was strongly with him, and Keshour Singh 
soon found himself at the head of 6,000 men. 
With this force he advanced into KoUih, and 
on the 30th September, 1821, ventured to risk 
a contest with a body of British troops which 
had been marched thither to support tiie exist- 
ing state of rule. The event was destructive 
of the rajah’s hopes ; be was defeated, bis 
brother killed, and his adherents dispersed. 
The rajah found shelter in the sanctuary of 
Nathdwara, in Jondpore ; whence, in the 
December subsequent to the battle, he re- 
turned to Kotah, and was again installed in 
the pageant sovereignty from which be had 
fled. A fixed allowance was made for his 
personal expenses and the support of hie 
dignity, and an instrument execute, by which 
the perpetual administration of Zalim Singh 
and his heirs was again recognised. In 1824 
Zalim Singh died. His son, Madhoo Singh, 
seems to have inherited no portion of the 
abilities of his father ; aud the incongruity of 
a titular prince and a servant invested with 
sovereign power was now rendered more 
glaring, by the fact that the latter was an in- 
competent administrator. To get rid of a 
system so anomalous, unpopular, and incon- 
venient, it was propos^ by the British govern- 
ment that Madhoo Singh sbonld resign his 
pretensioDS to the administration, and receive 
in compensation a part of the territory, to be 
formed into a new principality, and held by 
him independent of Keshour Singh and his 
heirs. From this proposal, however, Madhoo 
Singh recoiled, declaring that he ^oold be 


infamous throughout impootana, if he oou- 
sented to dismember the territories of his 
master. The proposal, therefore, at that time, 
fell to the ground ; but the inconveniences of 
the existing system continued to manifest 
themselves so strongly, that the necessity of 
recurring to it at some time appears to have 
been constantly before the eyes of government. 
A few years removed fixim life both the titulw* 
and the actual ruler of Kotah ; the former 
being succeeded by a nephew, whom he had 
adopted, and the latter b^y a son. Tbe pro- 
posal was now revived, and the difficulties in 
the way of carrying it out surmounted. The 
more southern part of tbe Kotah territory, 
with a small debsmbed portion on the eastern 
side, were assigned to the descendant of Zalim 
Singh, as a separate principality, in supersession 
of his claim to the ^ministration of the whole 
country ; the remaining portion being thus 
left to tbe representative of the ancient rajahs 
of Kotah, who retains the title of his ancestors, 
with the larger share of their possessions. 'The 
chief of the new state is called raoa of Jhallowa. 
The territory assigned to him was estimated to 
^ield a revenue of twelve lacs ; that retained 
by the rajah of Kotah, twenty lacs. Tbe latter 
seems to have improved nnder the change, as, 
a few years subsequent to the separation, the 
revenue was estimated at twenty-five lacs, and 
it is now reported to amount to twenty-eight 
lacs. An arrangement was made for the 
assignment of three lacs of rupees annually 
from Kotah, for tbe formation of a contingent 
force, under British officers; but, in 1844, tbe 
demand was reduced to two lacs. The charge 
rather exceeds this sum. The strength of the 
force in 1840 was 283 cavalry, 66 artillery, and 
799 infantry ; total, 1,148. The native force 
consists of al)Out 3,450 men of every descrip- 
tion, and 2,000 aebundies for police purposes. 
Suttee has recently been prohibited in this 
state. There is a British political agent for 
Kotah or Harowtee. 

KOTAH, in the Rajpoot tract denominated 
Harowtee, a town, the principal place of a raj 
or state of tbe same name, is situate on the 
right bank of the river Cliumbul (here crossed 
by a ferry), and on the rout* from Nusserabad 
to Saugor. East of the town is an extensive 
tank, on the bank of which is a well-wooded 
pleasure-ground. The city is inclosed by a 
strong rampart, with bastions and dry ditch. 
On the side towards the river, the rampart 
runs parallel to the bank, and at no great 
distance from it. At its southern extremity, 
placed within a fortress, and separated from 
the town, is the palace, embellished with 
numerous cupolas and slender minarets. The 
terminating bastion to tbe north is a little 
fort of itself, and commands the surrounding 
coantiy on both banks. In the Cbumbul, 
abreast of the town, is an islet, containing the 
summer residence of the rajah, built in a florid 
style of architecture. The town is of con- 
siderable sue, and contains manv Hindoo 
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temples and some mosques. It is a thriTing 
and rather wealthy pla<», having considerable 
traffic both in the transit-trade and for sup- 
plying the home marketa with manufactures. 
The climate is extremely sultry during the 
prevalence of the hot winds in the beginning 
of summer, and very unhealthy during the 
periodical rains, when the air and water are 
equally deleterious. Distant N. from Oojein 
140 miles, S.W. from Agra 195, 8. from Delhi 
260. Lat. 26“ 10', long, 76“ 62'. 

KOTAKA-SERAE, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or posseSBions of Scindia, a town on 
the route from the fort of Gwalior to Saugor, 
10 miles B.E. of former, 191 N.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the small river Oomrar. 
Lat. 20° 9', long. 78° 11'. 

KOTANUH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Meerut to Jheeod, 
83 miles W. by N. of the former. Kotanuh 
has a population of 6,684 inhabitants. Lat. 
29° 6', long. 77° 16'. 

KOTAOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 64 miles 
N.N.B. of 'Hnnevelly. Lat. 9° 26', long. 78° 3'. 

KOTAR. — A town in the native state of 
Travancore, 40 miles 8.E. by E. from Trivan- 
drum, and 44 miles 8.8. W. from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8“ 9', long. 77° 27'. 

KOTARGO, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to Sehwan, by the way of 
Kotree, and eight miles S.E. of Sehwan. It 
is situate near the right bank of the Indus, 
and close to the southern extremity of the |)as8 
formed by the approach of the Lukkee Moun- 
tains to the river, Kotargo is in lat, 26° 16', 
long. 67° 67'. 

KOTARY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
doininions of the Nizam, 170 miles N. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 106 miles 8. from Eilicb- 
poor. Lat. 19° 40', long, 77° 45'. 

KOTAY PEAK. — A mountain in the 
WeBtem Ghats, at the junction of the boun- 
daries of the British districts Madura and 
Tinnevelly and the native state of Travancore. 
Lat. 9° 83', long. 77° 29'. 

KOTAYEM, In the British district of 
Malabar, a town situate five miles from the 
seacoast. Distance from Calicut, N.W., 42 
miles; Cauanore, S.E., 12. Lat. 11° 60', long. 
75° 36'. 

KOTBTJND, or KOTWTJN, in the British 
district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village with a fort on the route 
from the cantonment of Muttra to Delhi, and 
32 miles N.W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat, 27° 60', 
long. 77° 28'. 

KOTDWAR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village at the southern entrance of the gorge 
in the Sewalik range, where the small river 
Koh flows southward from the mountains to 


the plain of Hindoostan. It is a r«narkable 
locality, as gold is found there in the sands of 
the Koh, and in that of most of the streams 
to the westward, as far as Hurdwar, a distance 
of nearly thirty miles, and, as Herbert ob- 
serves, “the teJit furnishes proof of the actual 
occurrence of gold in some part of the strata 
which these rivers traverse and the weighty 
opinion of Prinsep (James) is, that extensive 
veins of the metal are in that vicinity. Lai, 
29° 48', long. 78° 88'. 

KOTE, in the British district of Ahmeda- 
bad, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from the city of Abmedabad to Rajkot, 
32 miles S.W. of former, 90 E, of latter. 
Lat. 22° 88', long. 72° 16'. 

KOTE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooah division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Cbenaub, 13 miles N. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat, 80° 20', long. 71° 31'. 

KOTEE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the jaghire or feudal grant 
of the same name, on the route from Banda to 
Rewa, 66 miles S.E. of the former, 46 N.W. 
of the latter. The jaghire is held by an here- 
ditary Bundela chief, to whom it was confirmed 
by the British government in 1810, after its 
acquisition of Bundelcund. The suunud, or 
instrument of grant, enumerates eighty-two 
villages, with the lands annexed to them. Lai 
Mndhoo Singh, the late chief, died in 1862, 
and was succeeded by his brother Lai Abdoot 
Singh. Kotee is in lat. 24° 45', long. 80° 49'. 

KO'TEKUTCHWAH, in SirhituL a village 
on the route from Kumal to Loodiana, and 
45 miles N.W. of the former place. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,010 miles. Lat. 80° 17', 
long. 76° 63'. 

KOTELI. — A town in the dominions of 
Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Jheluui, and 140 
miles E, from Peshawur, Lat. 84° 7', long. 
74° r. 

KOTE ODOO, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated nine 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, 30 miles 
N.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat 30° 28', 
long. 71° 4'. 

KOTESALBAHAN, in the British district 
of Budaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Budaoon to Morad- 
abad, 21 miles N.W. of the former. Lat 
28° 15', long. 78° 58'. 

KOTE SOOLTAN, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
on the left bank of the Indus, 66 miles N.W. 
by N. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 80° 47', 
long. 70° 58'. 

KOTEWA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles N. gf 
Chupra. lAt. 26° 29', long. 84’ 66'. 

KOTGURH, a small hill state, bounded on 
the north by the river Sutlej ; on the east 1^ 
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Bunahir ; on the soath by the Britisb district 
of Kothkaee ; and on the west by KomharaiQ. 
It is BeTCD miles long, about five broad, and 
contains an area of thirty square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 81® 19', long, 77® 33'. Kot- 
gurh was one of Uie petty states formerly 
recc^ised under the general appellation. of the 
Barn Thakooraee, or Twelve Lordships, occu- 
pying the tract between the Sutlej and the 
Tonse. It would appear to have formerly 
acknowledged a degree of dependence on the 
state of Buseahir, but by the terms of the 
Bunnud dated the 6th November, 1815, grant- 
ing that province to the reigning family after 
its conquest by the British, the petty chiefs of 
Kotgurb were declared independent of all but 
the paramount authority of the British govern- 
ment. 

The cantoninent for British troops is in the 
pergunnab or divisiou of Sundocb, and is situate 
on the brow of the eastern side of a ravine 
nearly 4,000 feet deep. To the north-west, 
the surface rapidly sinks to the depth of 4,000 
feet to the left bank of the Sutluj, distant 
about four miles. Lloyd mentions a striking 
instance of the effect produced on the tempera- 
ture by this sudden depression of thesurface: — 
“ The effect of aspect and elevation upon the 
cultivation is very remarkable ; for while on 
the uplands the produce is green, it has been 
reaped and carrietl at the base of the valley. 
Indeed, tliis is extraordinarily exemplified in 
two gardens which Captain P, (Jerard had at 
Koteghur, one of which is near the house 
where he resided, and the other in the dell, 
4,000 feet below. In the lower one, plantains 
and other tropical fi'uits are abundant, while 
in the upper English fruits are equally plen- 
tiful.” The climate of this cantonment is 
pleasant and salubrious. Frost sets in about 
the middle of October, and continues till 
March ; and during December, January, and 
February, snow (alls, and bes in shaded places 
to the depth of two or three feet. The 
winters, however, are by no means intolerable, 
being said to resemble those of Europe, but to 
be less severe. During April, May, and June, 
the climate is agreeable witbin-doors, and 
woollen clothing is comfortable ; but in places 
exposed to the direct rays of the sun, they are 
found very powerful. The pergunnah in which 
the cantonment is situate was retained by the 
British government as a military station, after 
the conclusion of the Gk>orkha war in 1815. 
Elevation above the sea 0,834 feet. Distance 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Kumal and Subathoo, 
1,120 miles. Lat. 81® 16', long. 77° 34'. 

KOTHAR, a small hill state under the. 
superintendence of the Grovemor-General's 
agent for the Cis-Sutlej territories, is bounded 
on the east by Subatboo, and on the remaining 
sides by the states of Mhilog and Beja. It is 
about five miles long and three broad: its 
centre is in lat. 80® 67', long. 77® 1' : it oom- 
prises six pergunnabs. 'The population is esti- 
mated at 4 , (KM), and the annual revenue at 


70W. ; out of which is paid a tribute to the 
I British government of lOSi. Kothar belongs 
I to a Hindoo ran a, who received it from the 
; Britisb government on the expulsion of the 
Goorkhas in 1816. 

j K.OTHEE, a small hill state, bounded on the 
north by Bhugee ; on the east by Mudhan ; on 
the south by Simla and Keyonthul, and on the 
west by a portion of the territory of the rajah 
of Pateenla. Its centre is in lat. 81° 8', long. 
77° 16'. The area of the state ia thirty-five 
miles. It consists entirely of a few ridges of 
considerable elevation, with intervening val- 
leys. The drainage is northward, to the Sutlej, 
by the stream termed the Nowla Gad. It is 
divided into five pergunnahs, is estimated to 
have a population of 8,000, and an annual 
revenue of 400^ This petty chieftainship is 
tributary to the state of Keyonthul. 

KOTHKHAEE, between the Sutlej and the 
Tonse, one of the hill states in that (quarter, 
and formerly a native possession, is bounded 
on the north by Bussahir aud the British i>er- 
gunnah of Sundnch j on the east by Bussahir 
and Tuiroch ; on the south by Poondur ; and 
on the west by Bulsun and Kamhorsin. It is 
about twelve miles from north to south, and 
six from east to west ; its centre is in lat. 31“ 7', 
long, 77“ 87'. It forms the eastern part of a 
considerable valley, communicating with others 
of less size, penetrating the great range of 
mountains extending from Wartu on the north, 
to the Chur on the south. On the west side of 
this range, the Giree and its feeders in tho 
upper ]iart of its course have their origin. On 
its eastern side, it throws off several large 
feeders to the Sutlej, the Pabar, and the Tons. 
It is generally composed of meiss and red and 
white (Quartz. The south side of the valley ia 
deeply wooded, and in tbe^ highest degree 
romantic and picturesque, being enlivened by 
the Giree, which, rising here, pursues its noisy 
course among huge nia-sses of fallen rocks and 
precipices, variegated with profuse vegetation, 
kothkhaee, on the Giree, was formerly the 
residence of the rana, or Hindoo chief, placed 
over this territory by the British government ; 
but the atrocious cruelty and tyranny conao- 
quent on the misgovern raent of the second 
prince, rendered it necessary, in 1828, to de- 
throne him, and to annex the territory to the 
British possessions. An annual allowance of 
130^. is mode to the degraded chief, and one of 
70f. to his relatives j and after these deduo* 
tions, a revenue of 365f, is received by the 
East-India Company. 

KOTHKHAEE, in the British hill state of 
the same name, the principal place of the dis- 
trict, and the residence of the rana previously 
to his deposition by the British government in 
1828. This village has a picturesque site on 
the right bank of the Giree, and contains two 
remarkable masses of buildings ; one, the resi- 
dence of the family of the deposed sovereign, 
the other, of a principal zemindar or landowner ; 
each being eituate on a lofty promontoiy oi 
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rock, jast affording sitfficient area for the houses 
and offices. Here, also, is a bangalow or 
stage-house, belonging to the British govern- 
ment. Elevation ab«ve the sea 6,515 feet. 
This little town is thus described by Gerard, 
who visited it in 1818 : — It is situate on a 
most romantic spot, upon the point below 
which two streams unite to form the Giree. 
On one side, the rock is 182 feet p<^endicular, 
and on the other there is a long flight of atone 
steps : neither of the atreams, which are only 
twenty feet broad, are fordable; so, by de- 
stroying the bridges, the place might be well 
defended against musketry. The rana’s resi- 
dence is three stories lugh, and has a 
imposing appearance : each story projeote 
beyond Uie one beneath, and the top is crowned 
by a couple of handsome Chinese tnirets, 
b^utifuUy adorned with finely-carved wooden 

work.” Lat, 81° V, long. 77° 36'. 

KOTI, in Bussahir, a village on a feeder of 
the Pabur, and about six miles from the left 
bank of that river. It is situate on an eminence 
rising in the midst of a dell, opening into the 
valley of the Pabur. The sanga or wooden 
bridge over the torrent flowing by the village 
has an elevation of 6,910 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 31° 6', long. 77° 66'. 

KOTIUM. — A town in the native state of 
Travancore, 82 miles N, by W. from Trivan- 
dmm, and 103 miles S.S.W. irom Coimbatoor, 
Lat. 9° 86', long. 76° 86'. 

KOT KANGRA. — See Kakgra. 

KOT KASSIM, in the British district of 
the same name, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town situate on the route, by Rewaree, 
from Alwar to Delhi, and 69 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28°, long, 76° 43'. 

The territory of which this town is the prin- 
cipal place forms one of the non -regulation dis- 
tricts, subject to the superintendence of the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It extends 
from lat. 27° 69' to 28° 7', and from long. 
76° 41' to 76° 65', and contains an area of seventy 
square miles. The population is returned at 
13,767, of whom 11,719 are Hindoos. 

KOTKIPAR.— A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 141 
miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, and 118 S.E. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21° 61', long, 81° 12'. 

KOT KTJMALlA, in the Punjab, a small 
town six or seven miles from the right or west 
bank of the Ravee. It has an appearance of 
antiquity, and is built of burat bricks. There 
is a fortress, constructed of the same materials, 
and a bazar. Masson supposefl "that Kamalia 
may have been the fortress at which the ^eat 
Macedonian hero had nearly become the victim 
of his temerity.” Arrian distinctly states that 
Alexander was marching through the Doab, or 
peninsula between the Chenaub or Acesines, 
and the Ravee or Hydraotes ; that he crossed 
the Hydraotes in pursuit of some Indians who 
had fled over it ; that he again crossed (re- 
oroeaed) the same river in pursuit of the fugi- 


tives, and there attacked this unnamed city, in 
the storming of the citadel of which he received 
his wound. This certainly very exactly desig- 
nates the country in which Knmalia is situated, 
and affords countenance to Masson's opinion, 
though he states that he bad nothing to rely on 
but nis memory. Still there is no sufficient 
evidence to fix this very town as the actual 
scene of the event. Kumalia is in lat. 80° 46', 
long. 72° 43'. 

KOTKUPPOORA, in Sirhind, a town situate 
42 miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. It 
lies on the route, by Munuk, from Delhi to 
Ferozpoor, and 40 miles S.E, of the last-men* 
tioned place. 'Hiere is a small fort at the north 
of the town. It was comprised in the posses- 
sions which the maharaja of the Punjab held 
on the left of the Sutlej, but is now incorpo- 
rated with the British district of Ferozepore. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and 
Munuk, 1,130 miles. Lat. 80° 36', long. 
74° 51'. 

KOTLA, in the Baree Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
one of the branches of the Beas, 124 miles 
E.N.E. of the town of Lahoi;p. Lat. 32° 13', 
long. 76° 4'. 

KOTLA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Agra to Furruckabad, 28 miles 
E. by N. of the former. Lat. 27° 17', long. 
78° 32'. 

KOTLl, in the dominions of Gholab Singh, 
the ruler of Cashmere, a small town among the 
mountains south of Cashmere, and on the route 
from Lahore to Cashmere, by the town of 
Punch. It contains 150 houses, and is the 
post for levying the duties on goods introduced 
into Cashmere through the Punch Pass, Lat. 
33° 28', long. 73° 59'. 

KOTNUR, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
left bank of the Jumna, is situate at the con- 
fluence of a torrent with that river, and about 
150 feet above the water. The houses, rudely 
built of blocks of stone, and covered with slabs 
of coarse slate, are situAte on a small fertile 
expanse, gently sloping to the foot of a moun- 
tain. Altogether the village and its environs 
have a neat, clean, lively appearance. Lat. 
30° 61', long. 78° 22'. 

KOT POOTELEE, in the Toorawnttee 
dependency of the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
district so called from kot, or fort, and the 
adjacent village of Pootlee. The village, with 
the fort, is on the route from Delhi to Mhow 
cantonment, and 99 miles S.W. of the former. 
The fort was an important place at the close of 
the last century, and was held by the Mahrattas, 
before their expulsion from this region by Lord 
Lake, who, on that event, grant^ it to the 
Shekhawuttee rajah of Keytri. Lat. 27° 43', 
long. 76° 16'. 

KOTREE, in Sinde, a village on the right 
bank of the Indus, nearly opposite Hyderabi^, 
from which it is distant four miles S. W. It is 
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importnnt in a military point of view, as here | 
is iheiaDction of the routes firom Kurrachee, ' 
from tne Delta, and from Sehwan to Hyderabad 
It consequently commands, in a great measure, 
the Boutbem part of Sinde west of the Indus. 
Here, in the beginning of 1839, was encamped 
the !]^mbay division of the British army ad- 
vancing towards Afglianistan. Kotrce is in 
lat 25^ 22', long. 68“ 23'. 

KOTREE. — A town of Sinde, in the British 
district of Hydrabswi, presidency of Bombay, 
106 miles S. by E. of Hydrabad. lAt. 23° 64', 
long. 68° 46'. 

KOTTAUM. — A town in the British district 
of Rajahraundry, presidency of Madras, 86 
miles N.E. by N. of Samulkottah. Lat. 17° 29', 
long. 82° 30'. 

KOTTOOPAUDEE. — A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nag)Oor or Berar, 
situate 19 miles N.W. from Jeypoor, in the 
hill zemin dairy of that name, and 112 miles 
N.W. from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19° 16', long. 
82° 16'. 

KOTTOOR. — A town in the hill eemindarry 
of Jeypoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 123 miles S.W. from Jeypoor, and 
94 miles N. by E. from Masulipatam. Lat. 
17° 29', long. 81° 80'. 

KOTTOROH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a small town on the route from Pokhurn 
to Balmer, and 28 miles N. of the latter place. 
Lat. 26° 7', long. 71° 11'. 

KOTUH, in the British district of Boolund- 
shuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate five miles from the right bank of 
the East Kalee Nuddee, and 34 miles £. of 
Delhi. Lat. 28° 32', long. 77° 50'. 

KOTULUH, in the British district of (loor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the western shore of an extensive 
fresh-water jhil or lake. Distance S.W. from 
Delhi 48 miles. Lat. 28° 1', long, 77°. 

KOTYANA. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the right 
of the Bbader river, and 67 miles S. W. from 
Rajkote. Lat. 21° 89', long, 70° 8'. 

KOULSEItA, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allyghur to that of Delhi, and 18 
miles S.E. of the latter, is situate near the 
left bank of the Hindon, Lat. 28° 82', long. 
77° 29'. 

KOTJNG-GOOAH. — A town in the British 
province of Pegue, situate on the left bank of 
the Irrawady river, and nine miles N. from 
Prome. Lat, 18° 62', long, 95°. 

KOWAUN, in the Reecbna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Cbenaub, 76 miles N.E. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat, 30° 69', long. 
72° 14'. 

KOWLAS. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, situate 10 miles 
3 Y 


from the right bank of the Nerbudda river, 
and 89 miles N.W. from BaitooL Lat 22° 31', 
long. 76° 49'. 

KOWLASS, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the route from Hyder- 
abad to Nandair, 85 miles N.W. of former, 
65 S.E. of latter, close to a remarkable hill of 
granite traversed by a great vein of basalt 
Lat 18° 20', long. 77° 46" 

KOWPOOM. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 80 miles 
W.S.W, from Muneepoor, and 112 miles E. by 
S. from Silhet Lat 24° 40', long. 93° 86'. 

KOWRAH. — ^A town in tl\e native slate of 
Cutch, situate in the Great Western Runn, 
and 44 miles N. by E. from Bbooj. Lat 
23° 50', long. 69° 60'. 

KOWREEA, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Oude, 
17 miles N.W. by N. of the former. Lat 
26° 13', long. 83° 7'. 

KOWRIA. — ^A town of Baghelcund, in the 
native state of Rewah, situate on the right 
bank of a branch of the Sone, and 80 miles 
S.W, by S. from RewaJi. Lat. 23° 82', long, 
80° 42', 

KOWRI ALI SINGH KE, in Sirhind, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Loodiana, 
and 65 miles N. of the former town. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,041 miles, Lat 29° 69', 
long. 75° 59'. 

KOWROUKIRE, in Arracan, a halting* 
place on the Aeng route, between Natya^in 
and Aeng. A fine stream issues from the hills 
close to it. Lat. 20°, long. 94° 14'. 

KOWTA. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jaghire of Sanglee, situate 84 miles 
N.N.E. from Belgsum, and 72 miles S.E. from 
Sattara. Lat. 17“, long. 74“ 65'. 

KOWTALL. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 48 miles 
N.N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 16" 47', long. 77“ IV. 

KOYANDOWNG, the name of a hill in the 
island of Ramree (Arracan), and in the neigh- 
bourhood of the town of Ramree. It has two 
temples on its summit. It is sometimes called 
St. George’s Hill. 

KOYER, — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nioDB of the Nizam, situate on the left bank 
of the Naringa river, and 66 miles W.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, Lat. 17° 38', long, 77“ 46 '. 

KOY LATH, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from the 
town of Beekaneer to that of Jessulmeer, and 
29 miles S.W. of the former. Here is a very 
large and well-filled tank, where is held eveiw 
October, at the full moon, a mela or Coir, much 
frequented by the superstitious Hindoos, who 
attribute high expiatoiy and sanctifying fmwers 
to ablution in the water. Koylath is in lat 
27“ 48', long, 73° r. 

KOYUL. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholflb Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
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18^ milM E.N.E. from Kangra, imd 178 miles 
N.E. femn Simla. Lat. 82“ 54', long. 79“ 17'. 

KRISHNA. — See Kibtnah Rivbb. 

KROL, in the hill state of Keyonthnl, a peak 
of the lower and more southerly part of the 
Himalaya, 12 miles E. of Snbathoo. According 
to Jacquemont, it is formed of scbistus and 
gr^wacke, having at the summit a saccharoid 
white maffnesian limestone, which yi^ds the 
lime employed in the buildings at Simla. 
Elevation above the sea 7,512 feet. Lat. 
80“ 66', long. 77“ 10'. 

KtJARA, or POOJALEE, in Buasahir, a 
village on the route from Musooree to the 
Gunas Pass, and 15 miles 8. of the latter place. 
It is situate amidst mountains of great height, 
near the left bank of the Roopin, a deep and 
rapid river, crossed below the town by a 
wooden bridge thirty-five feet in length, and 
above it by one of forty-four. This place is 
described by Herbert as “ a substantial village 
of about forty housea,” The elevation is nearly 
the same as that of Dudu, situate on the oppo- 
site side of the river, 8,790 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 31“ 12', long. 78“ 10'. 

KUBARA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of theN .W . Provinces, a village 
on the right hank of the Ganges, 1 1 miles below 
the city of Allahal*ad by way of the river. Lat. 
25“ 20, long. 82“ 2'. 

KUBRAEE, in the British territory of 
Jaloun, ill Bundolcund, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Banda to Saugor, 24 miles S.W. of the former. 
It has a bazar. Lat. 25“ 26', long. 80“ 5'. 

KUCHAREEITAUT.— A town of Assam, 
ill the British district of Seebpoor, 50 iiiiles 
S.W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 26“ 31 , long. 94“ 3'. 

KUCHLA GHAT, in the British district 
of Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Agta to Bareilly, and 83 uiiles N.E. of the 
former. The channel of the Ganges is uncer- 
tain here, the stream being sometimes single 
and at other times divided into two or nu>re 
branches. Lat. 27“ 66', long, 78“ 66'. 

KUCHNAR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Almora, and 15 miles N. of the former. 
Elevation above the sea 741 feet. Lat. 29° 1', 
long, 78“ 55'. 

KUCHOUNA, — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 40 miles W.N.W. from Lucknow, and 
47 miles N. by E. fremCawnpoor, Lat. 27“ 9', 
long. 80“ 26'. 

KUCHRAWtTD.— A town of Malwa, in 
the British district of Mundlaisur, 148 miles 
W. byN, of Baitool. Lat. 22° 6', long. 75° 41', 

KUCHRIE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mer, a halting- place oo the route from Roree, 
in Sindli, to the town of Jeesnlmer, from which 
it is distant 30 miles in a N.W. direction. 
There are thirteen wells lined with stone, and 


a tank containing good water. Hie road ia 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 27“^ 
long. 70“ 44'. 

KUCHROWLI, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces!, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Kurn^, and 18 miles S.E, of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 
29“ 27', long. 77“ 1'. 

KUCHUHWA, or KUTCHWA, in the 
British district of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town with a bazar on the 
left bank of the Ganges, 705 miles by water 
N.W. of Calcutta, or 882 taking the Sunder- 
bund passage ; 35 S.W. of the city of Benares^ 
or higher up the stream. It is on the direct 
route by land from Benares cantonment to that 
of Mirzapoor, 19 miles S.W. of the former, 
eight N.E, of the latter. Lat. 25“ 12', long. 
82“ 46'. 

KUCKRUMPILLE.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 
20 miles S.E. from the right bank of the 
Godavery river, and 96 miles N. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 18“ 43', long. 78“ 20'. 

KUDDERPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
111 miles S. by W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 21“ 29', 
long. 72“ 12'. 

KUDDI. — A petty jaghire in Bundelcnnd, 
containing an area of twenty-two square miles, 
with a population of about 2,800. Uj^wn the 
demise, in 1850, of Purseram Bahadoor, the 
original grantee, the territory lapsed, under 
the conditions of the grant, to the British 
government, Kuddi, the princiiwd place, is 
situate in lat. 25“ 20', long. 80“ Iz. 

KUDDUN . — A town of Sinde, in the Bri- 
tish district ofHydrabad, presidency of Bora lay, 
78 miles S.E. by S. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24“ 29', 
long. 69“ S'. 

KUDJOOA.— See Kujwa. 

KUDKA. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate on the right bank 
of one of the branches of the Manjera river, 
and 100 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 

18“ 28', long. 77“ 25'. 

KUDSEH. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Muneepoor, 37 miles N.N. W. 
from Muneepoor, and 104 miles S.E, from 
Nowgong. Lat. 26“ 17', long. 98“ 62'. 

KUGGUTNAAD. — A town in the British 
district of Cooig’, pre^ency of Madras, 25 miles 
S.S.E. of Merkara. Lat. 12° 7', long. 75“ 69'. 

KUGNALI, or SACRIFICE ROCK.— 
A small steep rocky island, lying six miles off 
the coast of the Bri^sh district of Malabar. It 
has been called Sacrifice Rock, “ from the crew 
of an English ship having been massacred there 
by pirates, at the b^pnning of the seventeenth 
century : it is famous for edible birdsnests, 
found in the clefts in the rocks." Lat. 11“ 30', 
long. 76“ 35'. 

KUHLOOR, a smaU hill state or raj amidst 
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the Suh-Him&Iaya, is hounded on the north by 
the Sutlej, aep&r&ting it from the Upper Pun- 
jab ; on the east by the petty etatea of Mangul 
and Bhagul ; on the south by that of Hindoor ‘ 
and on the west by a strip of the Sirhind terri- 
tory. The rajah was deprived by Kunjeet 
Singh of that part of his territory lying on the 
right side of the Sutlej ; and the state at pre- 
sent consists principally of a narrow belt of 
land of about six miles in breadth and thirty 
in length, deeply indented by the wii^ding 
coarse of the great river which borders it, 
and lying between lat. 31“ 10' — 31° 25', long. 
76° 27' — 70° 55‘. The area is about 150 miles : 
the general elevation is considerable. At 
Soonee, about eighteen miles above the fron- 
tier of Kuhloor, the bed of the Sutlej is 
2,283 feet above the sea ; and as its descent in 
this part of its course averages twenty feet a 
mile, the elevation of the of the river at 
the frontier must be about 1,920 feet. The 
left bank of the Sutlej, for a short distance 
from the water, ia tolerably level and fertile 
as high up as Belaspoor ; and lower down, on 
the western frontier of the district, this flat 
space expands into the small plain of Makowal, 
communicating at its southern extremity with 
the Pinjor Pun. A steep riilge rises at no great 
distance from the river, in the north-western 
corner of the district, and holds a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the Sub-Himalaya, 
Parallel to this, and sejiarated from it by the 
Gumbah or Gumbar river, is the ridge of 
Malown, whicli, very steep and difficult, rises 
to the height of 4,448 feet, and at the fort of 
the same name has a breadth of only twenty- 
two yards. The country, viewed from this 
height, is represented as very beautiful. “The 
terniced fields are like tbe steps of some mag- 
nificent amphitheatre, upon which the produce 
waves in many hues. These terraces are car- 
ried up to the tops of the ranges, and fre- 
quently in situations apparently inaccessible. 
Many elegant little hamlets ore scattered up and 
down the fields, and iqion the peaks are several 
small forts, while here and there large pine- 
woods sweep down in rich dark-green masses, 
intersected by thin rills of the whitest foam, or 
long forky mountain-paths. There ia, too, an 
amenity and perfume in the air, and repose, 
which soothes the senses, while the iinniensity 
of the view expands the mind.” The low lands 
on the bank of the Sutlej are alluvial ; the 
mountains and other high grounds consist of 
recent sandstone, gravel, or indurated clay. 
The climate and products in the low tract in 
some degree resemble the lees ardent parts of 
intertropical regions ; and on the high grounds 
approach to those of the wannest parts of 
Europe. The rainy season is felt with con- 
siderable severity, extending through the later 
Bummer months, to the end of September or 
beginning of October. The crops are maize, 
rice of various kinds, wlieat, barley, various 
kinds of millet, oil-seeds, pulse, ginger, tur- 
meric, bang or hemp, cultivated on account of 
its intoxicating qualities, opium, tobacco, chil- 1 


lies or red pwpor, and a variety of esculent 
vegetables. 'The principal fruits are peaches, 
apricots, walnuts, apples, pears, pomegranates, 
raspberries, mxieeberries, strawberries, and 
barberries. Except the Sutlej, the only river of 
any importance is the Gumbhur or Gumbah, 
which, flowing in a north-weatarly direction by 
the hill of Malown, crosses the southern fron- 
tier in lat. 31° 14', long. 76° 50', and, a^r a 
course of four or five miles, falls into tlie Sutlej 
in lat. 81“ XT, long. 76° 48', A few other 
streams, — the Gurorara, the Sir, the Lohund, 
the Jujur, — are little more than large brooks. 
The only considerable piece of water is the 
Khundalu Lake. Tbe rajah of Kuhloor was 
formerly of much greater importance than at 
present, having then considerable possessions 
on the right bank of the Sutlej, which were 
wrested from him, as already mentioned, by 
Runjeet Singh. His iwsseasions to the left of 
the Sutlej, also, were much more extensive 
than at present, as, besides Kuhloor, they 
included twelve lordsbipa or small states, yield- 
ing an aggi-egate annual revenue estimated at 
13,500Z. Kuhloor, with tbe other hill atntes 
between the Kali and Sutlej, having been over- 
run by tboGoorkhas, became in 1814 the scene 
of obstinate struggle between that ^wer and 
the East-India Company ; and here that serious 
conflict was ultimately decided by the surrender 
of Uinmer Singh, the Goorkha comraander-in- 
chief, who hod been cooped np in the fortress 
of Malown. The territories of the mjah of 
Kuhloor were included in the subsequent paci- 
fication, which tninsfenred the hill states to 
British protection. It is stated to yield an 
annual revenue of 11,000^. The population is 
estimated at 64,848 : the military force amounts 
to about 400 inianbry. In 1850, Rajab Juggut 
Chund, chief of Kuhloor, was permitted to 
abdicate in favour of his grandson and heir, 
Heer Chund. Besides about ninety villages, 
the territory contains the towns of Belaspoor, 
Kuhloor, Auandpoor, and Makowal. 

KUHLOOR, a small town in the hill state 
of the same name, is situate at tlie south- 
western base of the Nina Devi Mountain, and 
five miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
Though bearing the name of the state, whence 
it mi^it be supposed to be the chief place iu it, 
it is in fact of little importance, Belaspoor 
being much larger, and the residence of the 
rajah. Kuhloor ia distant from Calcutta 
1,103 miles. Lat. 81° 15', long. 76° 40'. 

KUJEENAAD. — A town in tbe native 
state of Travancore, presidency of Madras, 
situate 53 miles S. from Coimbatoor, and 63 
miles E.N.E. from Cochin. Lat. 10° 15', long, 
77° 11'. 

KUJWA, or KUDJOOA, in the British 
district of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cal pee to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 20 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Tiefienthaler describes it, a cen- 
tury ago, as a barge place (grosser Flecken), 
with a fine serai of brick, with vaulted apart- 
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ments, and a lufty and beautiful ^rtal on the 
weat side, and another on the east ; and on the 
north-east a spaoions ^rden, inclosed with a 
wall having turrets at interr^. It was built 
Aurungcebe, to commemorate hfe victory 
ffained here over his brother Sbuja, who “ fled 
from the field, leaving 114 pieces of cannon 
and many elephants, to the victor." The name 
of Auranrab^, which the victor gave to this 
place, in honour of himself, ^peara to have 
endured but a short time. It has a bazar. 
Lat. 26“ 8', long. 80“ 85'. 

KUKKO^ or KAKORH, in the territory 
of Jeypoor, district of Ooniara, in Rajpootana, 
a large town, with a fort, in a very picturesque 
situation on the soathem extremity of a range 
of hills. Close to it is an extensive jhil or 
small lake, which, however, becomes diy in 
prolonged droughts. Distant direct from 
Boondee, N.E., 40 miles ; from Kota, N., 60 ; 
Jeypoor, S., 66. Lat. 26“ 2', long. 76“ 4'. 

KUKRALA, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Etawah, and 3S 
miles N.W. of the latter. Ltat. 27“ IT, long. 
78 “ 86 '. 

KUKRALUH, in the British district of 
Buddaon, lient-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Buddaon to Furruck- 
abad, 11 miles S.S.E, of the former. Lat. 
27“ 64', long. 79“ 1C'. 

KUKRUHTEE, or KUEETT, in Bundel- 
cund, a village in the district of Punna, on the 
route from Banda to J ubulpoor, 64 miles S. of 
the former. It has a bazar ; water is abundant, 
and supplies are procurable. The country 
here slopes gently from the plateau on the 
summit of the range styled by Franklin the 
Pannah Hills. Lat. 24“ 34', long, 80" 21'. 

KUKURAH, or KAKAEA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, a town on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 14 miles above the city of 
Allaliabad by the course of the river, Lat. 
26“ 80', long. 81“ 49’. 

KUKURRAMU'n’A.— A town of the 
Deccan, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 146 miles E, from Nagpoor, and 134 
miles S. by E. from Ramgurh. Lat, 20“ 65', 
long. 81“ 23'. 

KULADGEE. — A town in the British 
district oFBelgaum, presidency of Bombay, 71 
miles E.N.E. of Belgaum. Lat. 16“ IT, long. 
75“ S3'. 

KXJLAIREE, in Sinde, a considerable 
watercourse, which parts from the right side 
of the Indus three miles duo east of Tatta, 
and in lat. 24“ 46', long. 68“ 2'. It holds a cir- 
cuitous course, first north, t]>en west, and then 
south ; and in times of inundation, has so 
great a body of water as to insulate Tatta. At 
such, times as the torrents flow down from the 
hilly country to the north-west, several of 
them empty themselves into the Kulairee. 
At the season of low water in the Indus, the 
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Kulairee becomes completely dry. It holds a 
course almost due west, and, under the name 
of the Gharra Creek, falls into the Arabian 
Sea. Bumes inadvertently states that it is 
the first offshoot of the Indus on its right 
bank; but the Western Narra, and many 
others, leave the right bank far above this 
place. 

KULALPOOR, in the Eeechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Ravee, 43 miles N.E. by N. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 80° 40', long. 
71“ 68'. 

KULAN COTE, KULIA KOTE, or KUL- 
LAN KOTE (the Great Fort), in Sinde, is 
situate near the north or right bank of the 
Buggaur, or western branch of the Indus, and 
three miles south of Tatta. To the west are the 
remains of a suburb, and on the other side the 
ruined fort is -washed by a lake of considerable 
extent, communicating with the Indus. The 
site is on a hill of limestone, abounding in 
marine shells, and everywhere houeycombed 
with natural cavities. The walls are of mud, 
faced with kiln-burned brick, and inclose an 
area three-quarters of a mile long and 500 or 
600 yards broad. It appears to have been 
constructed with much care and skill, and has 
numerous massy round towers, connected by 
curtains : among other remarkable ruins, are 
those of a mosque of spacious dimensionB. 
Lat. 24“ 42', long. 67“ 64'. 

KULEAGUNJE.— A town in the British 
district of Dinajopoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
27 miles W. by S. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25“ 30', 
long. 88" 13'. 

KULEE AHPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Sanin, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 miles 
N.W. by N. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 31', long. 
84“ 10'. 

KULEEANPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 47 miles 
N. by E. of Chupra. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 85". 

KULEGPESE. — A town of Orissa, in the 
bill zemindany of Jeypoor, 38 miles W.S.W. 
from Kyaguddah, and 75 miles N.W. by N. 
from Vizianagrum. Lat. 19“ 4', long. 82" 50'. 

KT7LELLY. — A town in the native state of 
Travancore, presidency of Mad^, 52 miles 
N, from Trivandrum, and 63 miles N.W. by 
W. from 'Tiunevelly. Lat. 9“ 13', long. 
76“ 57'. 

KULGAUM.— A town in Hyderal>ad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of one of the branches of the Payne 
Gunga river, and 98 miles S. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 19“ 47', long. 77“ 47'. 

KULHOREE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lidht. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment ol Mynpooree, and 14 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 12', long. 78“ 54'. 

KULIANEE, in the territory of Gwalior, 
a village on the route fi-om the fort of Gwalior 
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to Saugor, 21 miles S. of former, 181 N.W. of 
Istter. Lat. 26° 2', long. 78° 16'. 

KULIANPOOK, in the B^poot state of 
Jodbpoor, a large village on the ronte from 
r>alotrs to the city of J^bpoor, and 28 miles 
N.E. of the former. It is sitaate in a level 
country, rather fertile, and cultivated ; but the 
water, which is obtained from wells only, is 
very brackish. Lat. 26° 4', long. 72° 44'. 

KULIANPOOR. — A town in the British 
diatriot of Hijellee, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles S.W. of Calcutta. lAt. 22° 10', long. 
88 °. 

KULIOAM, in Cashmere, a town, the 
capital of the district of Deosir, is situatfid 
near the left bank {*f the river Jbelum, here 
c.alled the y esbau . The road from the Punjab, 
by the Col Narrawa Pass, debouches by Kuli- 
gam, and hence is sometimes called the Kuli- 
gam Pass. Kuligam is in lat. 33° 37', long. 
75° 6', 

KULIGAM, in Cashmere, a village at the 
hf’ad of the Lolab valley, and near the source 
of the river of that name, a small tributary of 
the Jhelum. It is situate at the southern base 
of the Green Mountains, bounding the valley 
of Cashmere on the north-west. Close to it 
on the east is a circular valley, five miles and 
a half in diameter, inclosed on every side by a 
venlaiit range, and having a morass in the 
centre. Here every evening, an incredible 
num}>er of birds of the coi'vm genus assemble 
from all parts «)f Ca.shraere, to pass the night 
in the sheltered and warm valley. Kuligam is 
in lat. 34° 33', long. 74° 41'. 

KULIN.IEllA, or KANJBA, in the raj or 
state of I’.answara, in IbypootiiTiiv, a small town 
on the route from Neeinudito Baroda, 99 miles 
S.W. of fonner, 139 N.E. of latter. It has 
water and supplies in abundance. Here is 
a fine spacious antique' temple, now quite 
deserted. Heber, who was informed that it 
was a Jain temple, de.scribes it as of very 
complicateil and extensive plan, covered with 
numerous domes and pyramids, divided into a 
great nuiul>er of apartments, roofed with stone, 
crowded with images, and profusely embel- 
lished with rich and elaborate carvings. This 
was formerly a place of considerable wealth 
and trade, conduote<l by Jain merchants, who 
were all ruined or driven away by Mahratta 
freebooters. Lat, 23° 24', long. 74° 28'. 

KULKEREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 72 
inile.s S.S.E. of Sholapoor. 16° 40', long. 

76° 21'. 

KULLANOOR, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee toGoorgaon, 
and 36 miles S.E. of the former, Lat. 28° 60', 
long. 76° 27'. 

KULLEE KUHAR, in the Sinde Sagnr 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
twenty -three miles from the right bank of the 


Jhelum, 181 miles N.W. by W, of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 82° 49', long. 72° 28'. 

KULLELPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Moradahad, and six miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28° 24', long. 79° 26'. 

KULLIANEE, in Hyderabad, or territory 
I of the Nixam, a town with a fort, formerly of 
'considerable strength, but now ruinous. Dis- 
tant from the city of Hyderabad, N.W., 106 
miles. Lat. 17" 51', long. 76° 59'. 

KULLIANPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoes, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtehgnrb, and 
seven miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 26° 81', 
long. 80° 18'. 

KULLIANPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 32 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 36', long. 81° 30'. 

KULLOOR — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 139 miles E. 
fnmi Hyderabad, and 52 miles N.W. from 
Ellore. Lat. 17° 13’, long. 80° 36'. 

KULLOOR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town sitnated three 
miles from the left bank of the Indus, 131 
miles 8. by W. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 
32° lOj, long. 71° 17'. 

KULLOOR, in, the Daman division of tho 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 92 miles 8. by W. of tlio town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 32° 44', long. 71° 20'. 

KULLHAPAWA. — A town in the British 
district of Cnddapah, presidency of Madras, 
47 miles N. by E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 8', 
long. 79°, 1', 

KULLUNG, a river of Eastern India, rwee 
in lat. 25° 4', long. 93° 5', on the southern 
boundary of Toolarara Seiiah puttee’s country, 
and flows north for sixty-five miles, dividing 
that territory from the British district of 
Cachar, when it enters the district of Now- 
gong, through which it flows in a north- 
westerly direction for ninety miles, to its 
junction with the Brahmapootra, in lat. 
26° 15', long. 91° 55', 

KULLUS.— A town in the British district 
of Poonab, presidency of Ibanbay, 65 miles 
E.S.E. of Poonah, Lat. 18° 13', long. 74° 50'. 

KULLYAVA KOORTY. — A town in 
Hyderabad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate 
60 miles 8. from Hyderabad, and 64 milea 
N.E. by N. from Kurnool. Lat. 16° 40', long. 
78° 83’. 

KULOONJUR.— A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 54 
miles N.E. by E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26°, long, 
85° 51'. 

KULORA, in Sinde, a village on the western 
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route from Roree to Hyderabad, and 60 milea 
S.W. of the former town. It is eituate four 
milea from the left bank of the Indus^ in an 
alluvia] country much intereected by water- 
courses, dug for the purposea of irrigation. 
Lat. 27” llT long. 68” 18'. 

KULORAH, in Sinde, a village on the 
western route from Sehwan to Larkhana, by 
way of the Arul river, and seven miles south- 
west of Larkhana. It is situate on the Cbeela, 
a waterconrs© from the Western Narra river. 
The road in this part of the route is in general 
good, though occasionally traversed by small 
watercourses. Kulorah is in lat. 27“ 24', long, 
68 “ 

KULPANEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Nagpoor, 41 miles S.E. by S. of the 
former. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 80” 23'. 

KULPEE, or CALPEE, in the British dis- 
trict called the Twenty -four Pergunnahs, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, a town situate on the left bank 
of the river Hooghly, at the place where it 
expands into an extonsive estuary. Distance 
from Calcutta, 8., 31 miles. Lat. 22” 4', long. 
88° 18'. 

KULPUTTY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
58 miles S. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10“ 28', long. 
77” 4'. 

KULU, KULLU, or KOOLOO, a small I 
raj or state in the north-eaat of the Punjab, ■ 
consists of a few rugged valleys on thesobthem 
slope of the Himalaya, together with the 
inclosing ridges. It is consequently rough, 
barren, and thinly j^opled. The chief, a Raj- 
poot, before the occupation the country by 
the British, suffered much from the tyranny of, 
the 8ikh government. The capital is some- 1 
times called Kulu, but is better known by the 
nanie of Sultanpoor. Kulu lies between lat. 
31° 20'— 32° 33', long. 76” 45'— 77° 50'. 

KULTJGA, a village on the right bank of 
the Gurrah, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Ibtjvinces. Lat. 29° 6', long. 79° 47'. 

KULU SAIYID’S TOMB, in the British 
district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is situate on the crest of that 
part of the Sewalik rai\ge bounding the Patlee 
Doon on the south, and marks the burial-place 
of Kulu, a Saiyid, or descendant of Fatima. 
He fell in command of a Mussulman force, in 
an unsuccessful invasion of Gurhwal. Lat. 
29° 84', long. 78° 44'. 

KULUTZI, KALLACH, or KHALETSE, 
in Ladakh, one of the largest villages in that 
country, is situate on the right or north bank 
of the Indus, which has here a rocky channel 
only twenty-five yards wide. The site is 
elevated considerably above the stream. Moor- 
croft observes: “At first sight, the situation 
appears unfavourable, presenting to the south- 1 
ward a liue of towering rocks, and eucircled 


[ nearly from east to west by a ridge of brown 
and barren hills. The cultivated ground is, 
however, of good quality, though rather in- 
commodiously laid out in terraces. The grain 
sown here ripens in three months, and a second 
crop of buckwheat, or turnips, is obtained from 
the same soil.” 'The population, for the most 
part, are Buddhists, votaries of the Grand 
Lama of Tibet. At the time of Moorcroft’s 
visit, there was a $anga or wooden bridge 
across the river, three-quarters of a mile from 
the village. It was “ substantially constructed, 
resting on two scarped rocks, and was about 
thirty yards long. The river was not more 
than twenty yards broad, and was rolling, 
black and impetuoasly, about twelve feet 
below it.” The depth at this time must have 
been very great, as, during the season of low 
water, a few months after, the surftce of the 
stream was forty-five or fifty feet below the 
bridge. Kulutzi is in lat. 34° 19', long. 76° 58'. 

KULWAH, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Hansee to Kumal, and 41 miles S.W. of 
the latter place. There is a bazar here, but 
water is scarce in the dry season : the sur- 
rounding country is scantily cultivated. It is 
comprU^ in the possessions of the rajah of 
Jbeend, a Sikh chief under British protection 
and control. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Delhi and Hansee, 1,015 miles. Lat. 29° 20 , 
long. 76° 35', 

KUMALGANJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Cawnpore to that of Futtehgurh, and 
seven miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 16', 
long. 79° 41'. 

KUMALPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cbunar to Diuapore, 
36 miles N.E. of the former, 110 S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 23', long. 83° 27'. 

KUMANPILLY.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate six miles 
I from tlie right Ivuik of the Godavery river, and 
! 120 miles N.E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 48', long. 79“ 35'. 

I KUM AON, including Eastern Gurhwal, a 
British province under the lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. It is bounded on the north- 
east by Chinese Tartary ; on the east by 
Nepaid ; on the south-west by Rohilcund, 
comprising the British districts PiDibheet, 
Moradabad, and Bijnour ; on the west by the 
British district Debra Doon ; and on the north- 
west by the native raj of Gurhwal. Its form 
is nearly that of an equilateral rectangle, the 
diagonala of which lie in a direction nearly 
from south-west to north-east, and from south- 
east to north-west ; the extreme points being 
in lat. 29° 5'— 31” 6', long. 78° 17'— 80” 5&. 
No country exhibits more extraordinary diver- 
[sities of elevation, temperature, and climate, 
than Kumaon. The southern part is either 
Bhawar (forest lands), extending over the plain, 
or else Terrni (marsh). The low region com* 
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pmiog thoM tracts extends along the whole 
frontier on that side, with a breadth varying 
from two to fifteen miles, and is thus de- 
scribed by Herbert : — “Along the foot of the 
moantains, extends a tract called Bhawar, 
which has been always, I believe, reckoned an 
integral part of the mountains, politically 
speiUcing. It is of considerable elevation, and 
is further distin^ished by an almost total 
deficiency of spnngs or running streams. It 
is bounded on thSr southward by a line of 
springs or waterheads, which is also the north- 
ern Ixjundary of the tract called Terrai, one 
equally distinguished with the former fi:om the 
Btmthem plain country, but occasionally an- 
nexed to it, and occasionally to the hills. This 
tract is remarkable for its moisture, as the 
other is for its dryness.” 

With the exception of these low lands, and 
a few similar tracts of small extent stretcbiug 
along the great rivers in the lower parts of 
their courses, Kumaon is a maze of mountains, 
some of which, if not the loftiest known, may 
aspire very nearly to that distinction. The 
elevation of the surface increases towards the 
north and north-eastern frontier ; the rivers 
rising respectively, in the Byanse, the Darma, 
the Juwahir or Juwar, the Niti and Mana 
passes, flowing south-westerly to pour their 
waters at various points into the great trunk 
of the Ganges. Ilie north-eastern frontier is 
formed by the high ground which divides the 
drainage-system of the Indus from that of the 
Ganges, throwing off from the north and nortli- 
enstcru sides feeders to the Sutlej, and from 
the other the great feeders of the Ganges just 
mentioned. Tlie elevation of this dividing 
range, or succession of heights, is in general 
very great ; thus the crest of the N iti Pass is 
1(1,895 feet above the sea ; that of Mana more 
than 20,000 ; that of Byanse about 16,000. 
Tills range, forming towards the south the 
boundary of the table-land of Tartary, is itself 
greatly overtopped by groups of gigantic 
mountains, situate generally thirty, forty, or 
fifty miles to the south and south-west of these 
passes, and attaining heights scarcely surpassed 
by any in the world. Nanda Devi, one of 
them, rises to the elevation of 25,748 feet 
aliove the sea ; and close to it are two others, 
having the respective elevations of 23,531 and 
23,317 feet; two others, farther north-west, 
respectively measuring 23,441 and 23,236 feet ; 
eleven others, either in Kumaon or a few miles 
beyond its frontier, have elevations respectively 
exceeding 22,000 feet ; ei^t others have eleva- 
tions exceeding 21,000 feet ; and ten more 
reach respectively an elevation of above 18,000 
feet : so that there are thirty-four summits 
rising to elevations exceeding 18,000 feet, in a 
tract not more than 140 miles in length and 
forty in breadth. These summits are not 
situate on one extended ridge, but form groups 
Beparated by very deep v^leys, determining 
the course of the several great torrents or 
rivers, all discharging themselves ultimately 
by the trunk ol the Ganges. These remote 


feeders of the Ganges are on the deolivi^ of 
the southern buttress of the table-land of 
Tartaiy, aud north, or beyond the higheet 
summits of the Himalaya Mountains, amongst 
which they make their way down valleys of 
rapid declivity and extraordinary depth. The 
more remote of these have their sources at an 
average elevation probably of about 13,000 
feet Enumerated id a direction from east to 
west, the principal are, tbeKalee, the Eastern 
Douli, the Goonka or Gorigungo, the Western 
Douli, the Vishnugunga. Of the valleys down 
which these streams flow, the deepest is that 
of the Alukuunda river, formed by the united 
streams of the Vishnugunga and Western 
Douli, and which, at the oonfluenoe, having 
an elevation of 4,743 feet above the sea, is 
bounded to the east by the Nandadevi group, 
rising, in a distance of little more than twenty 
miles, to the elevation of 25,749 feet ; and on 
the west by the Badriiiath group, rising, in a 
distance of about fifteen miles, to the height of 
23,441 feet ; thus forming an enonnous depres- 
sion of between thirty and forty miles in width, 
irregularly defined, with a very varied surface, 
and having its lowest part more than 20,000 
feet below the culminating point on one side, 
and moi e than 18,000 below that on the other. 
Those remote feetlers of the Ganges soon 
become swollen by numerous tributaries de- 
scending from the great Himalayan heights ; 
and the rivers thus formed take their way 
through the mazes of the subordinate ranges 
overspreading the southeni tract, and ulti- 
mately pass into the plain of Hindoostan by 
two great channels ; that of the Kalee or 
Gogra on the east, and of the Aluknunda on 
the west. Inferior to these, and unconnected 
with them, are some less extensive and less 
inqxirtaut drainages of the southern and less 
elevated high lands. Of such, the principal 
are the Kusila, and west of this the Ram- 
gunga ; but ultimately all are discharged into 
the Bay of Bengal by the channel of the 
Ganges. 

Kumaon produces gold, which is obtained 
by searching the sands of the Aluknunda, and 
of which Captain Herbert obtained particles 
from a matrix of granite near Kedarnath. The 
Goorkha government, during its sway, derived 
a small revenue from the gains of the gold- 
washers, but it has been remitted by the 
British, as too trifling for notice. Captain 
Herbert, however, considers that by encou- 
ragement the pursuit might liecome more bene- 
ficial, as well to the rulers as to the labourers ; 
he also has a favourable opinion of the lead- 
mines, which formerly, it is said, yielded more 
than the aggregate of the mines of every kind 
at present. Such views must, however, bo 
received with great caution, as the value of tlie 
copper mines, respecting which very glowing 
accounts had been given, has been brought to 
the test of experiment with very unsatisfactory 
results. Thus it had been asserted that one 
mine in Pokree yielded in a single year a 
return equal to 5,000 ^. ; but experiments con- 
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daoted there, under able European manage* | 
ment, for several years, afforded a return of 
780 rupees, amiuet an expenditure of 8,164 
rupees. The ^jeot was in conseqaenoe abaO' 
doned in 1841. The Bitnation of these mines 
is almost inaocessible, and the viciuity affords 
no adequate su^Iy of fiiel for smelting. From 
these causes British copper is cheaper in 
Kumaon than that of native origin. Some 
arrangements were, however, made in 1852, in 
view to the working of some of these mines 
by persons of capital. The principal mines 
are in the group of Pokree above mentioned, 
in lat. 80“ 20', long. 79“ 15', and that of Dhun- 
puc and Dhobri, in lat. 80° 14', long. 79° 6'. 
The others are Gangoli, Sira, Khori, and Shor 
Gurnrg. Iron abounds in this province. Of 
all the iron districts in India of wliich anything 
is known, Kumaon is said to be the roost pro- 
mising. Within the last year deposits of sur- 
passing richness have been discovered by 
Colonel Drummond in the Bhabur district of 
this province, and tiiat officer is now (1856) in 
England, endeavouring to form a company to 
work the iron-mines in this quarter of India. 
In 1850, specimens of plumbago were sent to 
this country, and subjected to examination, 
when it was ascertain^ that the mineral of 
this description could not be made serviceable 
as graphite. A specimen of the pure graphite 
of Cumberland was subsequently forwarded to, 
Kumaon, as the standard of the mineral for 
which it would be desirable to search, its value 
being computed at 3,OOOZ. per ton. 

The climate varies, according to the eleva- 
tion, from the suffocating and deadly sultriness 
of the Terrai to the perennial snow of the 
Himalaya. At Hawilbagh, having an eleva- 
tion of 3,887 feet, the average height of the 
thermometer at two p.h. was, for January, 
47 “ ; February, 65° ; March, 61° ; April, 66° ; 
May, 73°; June, 76“ j July, 78°; August, 
79°; September, 75°; October, 69°; Novem- 
ber, 60“ ; December, 62°. Tbetem|)erature is 
subject to great variations. Some years pass 
without any snow : the natives consider that 
they have reason to expect a snowy season 
every third year. IVhen it falls, it never lies 
but on the mountain-tups and ridges, and not 
even there except they be very lofty, or densely 
covered with forests. On the Ghagar range, 
which rises on the southern frontier to an ele- 
vation of between 7,000 and 8,000 feet, snow 
lies so late as the middle of May. There do 
not appear to have been any systematically 
accurate observitious respecting the limit of 
perpetual congelation, except those recently 
taken by Lieutenant Bicharu Stracbey, in that 
section of the Himalayas lying between the 
north-west firontier of Nepaul and the 
river Sutlej. From these it appears that the 
heights crowned with perpetual snow extend 
from the 77th to the Slst degree of east longi- 
tude, and are confined within a belt of thirty- 
five miles in breadth, between the 30th and 
82nd degrees of north latitude. The results 
of this traveller’s observations further show 


that the snow-limit which resists the effect of 
summer recedes to a higher altitude on the 
northern or Tibetan slope of the mountains 
than on the southern or Indian side, having an 
elevation on the former of 18,600 feet^ vmile 
on the latter it is permanently maintained at 
about 15,600 above the sea-Ievel. 

Kumaon is Bubject to earthquakee. McClel- 
land records eight as having occurred from 
1831 to 1885. 'The most severe mentioned in 
any account that may be relied on as authentic, 
is that of 180S, which demolished a great 
number of the temples and other substantial 
buildings of the territory. According to Haber, 
scarcely a year elapses without one or two slight 
shocks ; and, as a measure of precaution, the 
residences of the British are seldom built more 
than one story high. 

Of forest-trees, the most important are the 
deodar or Himalayan cedar, pines, and firs, of 
which there are eight varieties ; oaks, of which 
there are sir kinds ; sal (Shorea robusta), 
rhododendrons, red and white, horse-chestnut, 
toon. Adverting to the tree last named, Traill 
speaks of “ an endless variety, some common 
to the plains, and others peculiar to the hills.” 
Some of the firs and pines are above two feet 
in diameter, and rise to the height of sixty or 
seventy feet, free of branches, with a strong 
clear grain, full of turpentine ; and though 
somewhat more dense and heavy than those 
used in Europe, well suited for mizen-inaKts, 
topmasts, and lower yards of ships of 800 tons 
burthen. The difficult situation, however, of 
the forests must ever interfere with their pro- 
duce being made extensively available. Y ew- 
trees and pines attain great dimensions in the 
elevated Himalayan regions. Batten saw some 
on the route to the Niti Bass having a girth 
of twenty-seven feet. The fruit-trees comprise 
apple, pear, apricot, cherry, walnut, pome- 
granate, mulberry, peach, mango, guava, 
orange, lemon, citron, plantain, lliore are 
also grapes, raspberries, barberries, goose- 
berries, currants, strawberries, melons, and 
pumpkins. The churi or butter-tree, a pro- 
duction peculiar to the hills, bears a small 
edible fruit, from which a fixed oU, resembling 
butteis is obtained. 

The zoology of Kumaon is copious and varied. 
Elephants are numerous in the Terrai, and 
being now protected by the orders of govern- 
ment from wanton destruction, may be expected 
to increase so as to supply the commissariat. 
The tiger is a great scourge to the people of 
Kumaon. In the cSoler season, it haunts the 
deep valleys and lower grounds, and in hot 
weather, or during the rainy season, ascends 
the hills, and prowls about the villages, which 
it occasionally enters, and carries off any living 
being which it may pounce upon. ’These 
animals eveiy year destroy from 200 to 300 
of the limited population of the province, some- 
times causing extensive tracts to be deserted. 
Government pays a pound sterling for every 
tiger’s bead brought in ; but the number of 
these animals seems to suffer no decrease. 
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Leopardi are very numerous, and de«truoti<re 
to sheep, goats, and especially dogs, but do not 
molest Duman beings, except in self-defenoe. 
Bears are numerous and mischievous, devas- 
tating the croM ; but unless very closely pressed, 
showing no ohsposition to attack their pur- 
suers. For the destruction of these devastating 
animals, rewards are offered by government. In 
the snowy districts of the Himalayas, there is a 
lar^ species, ofvariable colour, tawny iu summer 
and nearly white in winter. The cheang, an 
equine quadruped frequenting the same region, 
though often approached and ‘ pursued, has 
hitherto by its cunning eluded the close ex- 
amination required for a scientific description. 
The best account of the animal is probably that 

S 'ven by Weller: — “I saw, what with great 
fficulty and the aid of my telescope, I made 
out to be a wild horse (cheang) ; probably 
* wild ass' is the more correct term. This 
animal seemed about twelve hands high, short 
and compact, and more like a mule, particu- 
larly about the tail, which, with the mane and 
face, was black, the legs and belly white, and 
the sides and back reddish brown. When 
feeding, the animal looked much like a small 
punchy native horse, but when alarmed, he 
drew the head up so erect, that he looked far 
more like a borral or neaudh, in which his 
colour assisted. The head was rather laige, 
and the forehead broad. This animal proved 
the most cunning I had ever met, thou^ thqr 
are said to be easily approached when in herds. 
He never stopped in a hollow, but always 
trotted briskly through to the next eminence, 
whence he could have a clear view of all around. 
There, if I ran or walked up quickly, he would 
remain till I came within 160 or 200 yards." 
The spotted axis (Cervus axis), a species of elk, 
frequents the bigW and more difficult tracts 
of the mountains. 

In the lower, warmer, and more fertile parts, 
there are annually two successive crops — the 
mbbee, or that sown in autumn and cut in 
spring, and the kurreef, or that sown in spring 
and cut in autumn. The rubbee consists prin- 
cipally of wheat, barley, oats, millet, pease, 
b^ns, vetch, tares, chickpeas, pigeon-peas, 
and lentils ; tobacco, safflower, and succory ; 
flax, and plants allied to mustanl, and rape to 
serve as oilseeds ; carrot, coriander, cumin, 
and th» esculent vegetables of Europe. The 
kurreef crop consists of rice, cotton, indigo, 
maize, Holcus sorghum or Indian millet, joar 
(Sorghum vulgare), koda,(Pa8palam scorbicu- 
latum), various tropical legumes, cucumbers 
and gourds, sesamum for oil, the egg-plant, 
ginger, turmeric, and sweet potato. The sugar- 
cane is oultivatM to a limited extent The 
cultivation of hemp is considerable, and tbe 
(quality excellent It is raised both for an 
intoxicating drug and for the fibre, which is 
eitiier exported to the plain or manufactured 
at home into cordage or ooaree cloth. The 
common ^l^to has of late yean been intro- 
duced by Europeans, and is cultivated to con- 
siderable extent. The cultivation of the tea- 
8 z 


shrub and preparation of tbe leaf have been 
introduced into Knmaon by tbe orden of 
government. The shrubs have thriven well, 
and some samples of the tea have been bygeod 
jud^ declare very fine. Jameson obwtrvas, 
“ Tlie experiment, as far as it has been tried, 
has fiiUy realized tbe most sanguine aq>eeta* 
tionB." On tbe authority of tbe Cluunber of 
Commerce of Calcutta, ue tea hM been pro- 
nounced ** a very good marketable article , by 
experienced tea-linkers in London, ** fine- 
flavoured and strong, and equal to the superior 
black tea sent as present and better for the 
most part than Ime China tea imported ior 
mercantUe purposes." Mr. Commissioner 
Lushington sent a small quantity of tbe tea 
across the British frontier to the authorities 
in Tibet, by whom it was declared to be of 
“ superior quality ; and many inquiries were 
made as to the locality of ue plant.” Tbe 
green-tea plant is also reported to thrive well. 
Indeed, toe best hopes are entertrined of 
establi^ing the tea-plant as an article of pro- 
fitable cultivation ; and the merit of this im- 
portant accession to the resources of the country 
18 attributable to the earnest cmd truly valuable 
efforts of Dr. Boyle, by whom the cultivation 
was first suggested. The object has been pur- 
sued with great zeal and judgment by Dr. 
Jameson, under whose care the plantations 
will probably be extended over a wide extent 
of country. 

As several fi^uented routes from Hiundes 
or Chinese Tartary traverse Kumaon,' the traffic 
carried on by its inhabitants is considerable. 
The most westerly route proceeds up tbe course 
of the Aluknunda and its tributary tbe Bishen- 
g^ga, by Josbimath, Badrinath, and Mana. 
East of that, a route proceeds up the Douli 
river, by tbe village of Niti, and debouches by 
the Niti Pass. Then iu succession eastwards, 
are the routes proceeding respectively by the 
course oi the river Gorigunga, and through the 
Ut& Dhura Pass ; 2ud, up the course of the 
Eastern Douli, and through the Dharma Pass ; 
3rd, up the course of the Eastern Kalee, and 
debouching by the Byanse Pass. There are 
likewise some important routes from the plains, 
penetrating into the interior of the countiy, 
and terminating there without any oontinna- 
tion to Hiundes ; such is that by Srinagur and 
up the course of the Mandakini to Kedamath ; 
the British militaiy route to Lobugat and 
Petoragnrh, and that to Alniora and Hawil- 
bagh. The Bhotias, or natives of the rnahaU 
or hamlets situate between the culminating’ 
ridge of the Himalaya and the frontier rf 
Hiundes, have exclusively the right to traffic 
with it, the Chinese authorities lOlowiiig them 
tbe privilege, in conseqnenoe of paying tribute 
and aUegianoe as well to that state as to the 
British. Thus, tbe Bhotias take from the 
traders of the south the merchandise destined 
to be transmitted from that qnarter to Hiundes, 
and, receiving tbe produce of tbe great table* 
land, make their returns in it. Toe merchan- 
dise of the south consists of grain of various 
^7 
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kinds, ooaree mgar, sngKroandy, tpioe*, dyes, P«y»gj where it reoelvee the Pindnr; Noode- 
broed-oloths, oottons, tobeooo, ha^w&re, pearls, prayag, where it receives the KandaUei ; and 
coral, s^asa beads, glassware, oabinetware, Vishnooprag, at the confluence with the Doclee. 
wooden remeU, and timber. Tlie retnms from When a marriage is contemplated, the suitor 
Hiundes are goat’s-wool for the manufacture invariably pays to the nearest relative of the 
of shawls, iheep’s-woo], culinary salt, borax, damsel a stun of money, the amount of which 
gold-dust, ooarse shawl^ coarse silks, ohauris varies from twenty-five to a thousand rupees, 
or tails of yaks, gunts or Tartarian ponies, which are disbursed iu the expenses attending 
tanned leather, resembling the Bussian, dried the oeremo^ and the commencement of house- 
fmit, safiroD, and some other dmgs. Besides keeping. Polygamy is practised, and priority 
this transit-trade, there is a direct one carried of marriage e^blisbes a right of precedence 
on with the plains, by dealers of the district of among the wives. The services of the suitor 
Kumaou, who are remarkable for intelligence for a given number of years are sometimes 
and enterprise. One of this olaM, with an invest- accept^ in liquidation of the prioe of the 
ment composed of Tartarian goods, acquired damsel, who is borne away by the servitor at 
by his own capita), — iron, copper, wax, ginger, the termination of fiie stipulated time of ser- 
turmeric, and other hill roots, and drugs, sets vice. Polyandry has long been discontinued, 
out for the plains, often proceeding to Fur- as well as the atrocious cruelty of burning 
ruokabad. or Lucknow, and bringing back widows with the corpses of their deceased 
cottons, broad-cloths, sugar, manufactures of husbands. All dead b^ies are, however, still 
Hindostan and of l^taiu, and other goods, consumed by fire. 

which find ready market in the hills. The The present British district of Kumaon corn- 
exports from the Terrai to the south are prises the former raj or state of that name and 
eonsiderable, consisting principally of timber, n large portion of the neighbouring state of 
ebony, bamboos, firewood, wooden vessels, Gurhwal, reserved when, on the expulsion of 
charo^, gum, gumlac, ghee or clarified butter, the Goorkbas in 1815, the western part was 
Cil, grain, pulse, oil s^s, sweet potatoes, red restored to the hereditary rajah. The rojerved 
pepper, and grass for cordage. territory of Gurhwal and Kumaon proper have 

greater part of the population is pro- been estimated to have eaoh an area of about 
bsbly descended from a Hindoo stock migrating 5,000 square miles. A more recent estimate 
from the plains at a remote period, and con- gives to Kumaon proper (Gurhwal being 
tiuuaJly reinforced by pilgrims and other de- excluded) an area of 6,962 square miles. This 
votees, attracted ly the veneration investing result was attained by a rough calculation 
DumerouB shrines and localities in this district, from the parallels of latitude and longitude, 
At present the population is mainly divided and consequently the true superficial area 
into Brahmins, the descendants of those exceeds the statement, the figures therein 
of that caste among the Hindoo emigrants, representing the area of the plain suriace 
Bajpoots, and Dorns or ontoasts. These last covered by the hills. The entire population 
peitorm all the menial offices, and exercise the of Kumaon proper has been returned at 
trades considered of inferior character ; as that 166,755, and that of Gurhwal at 132,744, but 
of the coppersmith, blacksmith, carpenter, these returns are based on very loose premises, 
mason, quarrier, miner, tailor, and musician. In the year 1379, an army sent by Feroz 
They are, for the most part, hereditary slaves, Toghluk, king of Delhi, overran Kumaon, and 
and have been so from time immemorial. In reduced 23,000 of the inhabitants to slavery, 
their physical type, they differ from the Hindoo Timur, in the early part of the fifteenth cen- 
race, as they have black woolly hair, and very tury, made a transient incursion into the south 
black oomplexionB. The Bbotias are another of Kumaon, and some authorities state that 
race, distinct in their Tartarian aspect, and the descendants of certain of his troops located 
their languam, which is a dialect of the Til^tan. there may still be met with in the Bhotiah 
The general langua^ of the population of district Dbarma. According to Buchanan, 
Hindoo descent is Hindee, as derived from the fomily of the last rajah of Kumaon was 
Sanscrit, without any mixture of Persian, but descended from an adventurer, a niilive of 
rude and irr^^nlar in its inflections. Brah- Jhansi, a village on the left bank of the 
miuism is the generally acknowledged faith ; Ganges, opposite Allahabad, who, about 850 
but to it is Buperadded a variety of local super- years ago, succeeded in seizing on the sove- 
stitions. To every mountain-peak, cave, forest, reignty of the country. Prinsep states that 
fountain, and crag is assigned, in popular belief, ''neither Akbar, nor any of his descendants 
its presiding Bpirit, to which firequent offerings on the throne of Delhi, made any attempt to 
and propitmtory rites are paid by the neigh- add the tract of hills to the Mogiil empire 
bouring inhabitants, in small temples erected bat Buchanan relates that Aklwr sent into 
on the spot. This form of superstition is on Kumaon an invading army, which besieged 
the increase, whilst regular Brahminism is de- Almora, but was defeated by the rajah Budra, 
dining. The principid shrines and plaoes of who, pursuing his success, advano^ into the 
|ulgrimage are Kechi^ath, Badrinath, Deo- plain, and made himself master of a consider- 
prayag, at the confluence of the Blu^eerettee able tract along the base of the mountains, 
and Alukminda ; Budraprayag, ^ere the This was subsequently granted to him in 
latter river receives the Mundagnee ; Kurna- jaghire by Akbar, who treated him with great 
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favoar,an(l, among other priril^^eB, empowered 
him to strike money. It is difficolt to ascertain 
the precise date of the oonquest of Kumaon 
by the Goorkhas. The following statement is 
perhaps the most explicit that exists on the 
point. '‘So far back as the year 1791, after 
reducing Kumaon and its dependencies, the 
Gurchalis made an attempt to subdue the 
country of Gurwal.” In the oourse of the 
war which, in 1814, broke out between the 
Goorkhas and the East-India Company, a 
British force under Colonel Nicholb pene- 
trated into Kumaon, in the beginning of April, 
1816, and, after a series of skilful manosavres 
and fierce skirmishes, invested the town of 
Almora, which, beine ^nrendered by the 
Goorkha commander, his troops, under a con- 
vention, evacuated the whole district of 
Kumaon, and marched home across the river 
Kalee. Several competitors set up hereditary 
claims to the liberated raj, but the government 
put an end to disputes by constituting it an 
integral part' of the British dominions, under 
the title of the province or district of Kumaon, 
having embodied with the raj of that name the 
reserved portion of Gurhwal, or that part east 
of the river Alaknunda and Mandakini. 

KTJMARABA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pooialia, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 46 miles 
W. by S. ofMidnapoor. Lat, 22° 1 7', long. 86°41'. 

KUMATJLPOOE,— A town in Giizerat, or 
the dominions of the Guicowar, situate 80 
miles W. from Baroda, and 77 miles E. by N. 
from Rajkote. Lat. 22° 28', long. 72°. 

KUMBACHEN, a river of Nepal, rising 
on the south- western face of the great peak of 
the Himalayas known by the name of Kang- 
chang, in lat. 27° 40', long. 87° 66'. It flows 
along the north-western side of a spur of 
the above-named peak for thirty miles, to lat. 
27° 27', long. 87° 32', the point of its junction 
with the Tambur river. 

KUMBOOA, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sbikarpoor to Larkhana, and eight 
miles S.W. of the former place. It is situate 
nine miles from the right bank of the Indus, 
and in that scantily-cultivated tract where the 
fertile alluvial soil adjoining the river degene- 
rates into the Pat or desert of Shikaipoor. 
Lat. 27° 64', long. 68° 84'. 

KUMBUR. — A town of Sinde, in the 
British district of Sbikarpoor, presidency of 
Bombay, 54 miles S.W. by W. of Sbikarpoor. 
Lat. 27“ 33', long. 67° 68'. 

KUMEREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoes, a 
village on the route up the course ot the river 
Saiju, from Almorah fort to the Unta Dhura 
Pass. It is situate on the right bank of the 
Saiju, 35 miles N.W. of Almorah lort. Lat. 
30° 2'. long. 79“ 68\ 

KUMHARPANBE. — A town of the Hec- 
c^, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 40 miles N. from Nagpoor, and 77 miles 
E. from Baitool. Lat 21° 48', long. 79° 9'. 


KXJMLA RIVER.— The name given to 
the Gogaree in the upper part of its ooorse. — 
See Gooabxx. 

KUMLA GXJRH, or THE FOOL'S 
FORTRESS, in the north-east of the Punjab, 
and near the left or south bank of the Bea^ a 
range of forts, oonstructed partly out the 
natural rock and partly of masoniy. They 
are built on several sandstone peaks, whion 
extend, north and south, a distance of about 
three miles. The principal stronghold among 
them is an isolate rock, with precipitous 
sides, rising about 160 feet above the other 
peaks, about 1,600 feet above the Beas, and 
having an elevation 8,000 feet above the 
sea. This range of forts is situated on the 
summit of a mountain about eight miles long 
and five broad, surrounded ly deep ravines, 
with precipitous sides, 80, 100, or 150 feet 
high. These strongholds belong to the ruler 
of Mundi. Sansar Chand, the Mwerful rajah 
of Tira, and once the rivid of Runjeet Singh, 
attack^ them in vain ; aud they were con- 
sidered by the people of the country to be 
impregnable, until taken by the Sikhs under 
Ventura. Kumla Gurh is in lat. 31° 48', long. 
76° 43'. 

KUMLANOOL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 62 miles 
S. by W. from Hyderabad, and 50 miles 
N.N.E. from Kumool. lAt. 10* 29', long, 
78“ 22'. 

KUMMERGUNJE, in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieu t -gov. of Bengal, a small 
town on the route from Bhagulpoor to Moon- 
gheer, 20 miles W. of former, 15 S.E. of latter. 
Lat. 26° 13', long. 86° 40'. 

KUMMUMMETT, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town on the left bank of 
Moonyair river, a considerable tributary of the 
Kistna. It is the principal place of an exten- 
sive zemindary or nominal raj held under the 
Nizam, but with so much latitude, that it may 
be regarded rather in the light of a tributary 
state. The district is also often called the raj 
of Paloon Shah, from a oonsiderable town with 
fort which it oontaics. Biatanoe from the city 
of Hyderabad, E., 110 miles. Lat. 17° 15\ 
long. 80° IS'. 

KUMMUR, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated seventeen miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 87 miles S.8.W, 
of the town of Peshawar, Lat. 32° 63', long. 
71° S'. 

KUMORA DUMORA, in the i^hire of 
Rampoor, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Frovinoet, 
two villages adjoining each other on the ronta 
from Bareilly to the city of Rampoor, and six 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 41', long. 
79 - 11 '. 

KUMPIL, in the British district of Fur- 
ruokabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Futtehgurh to Bud- 
daon, 26 miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 
27° 37', long. 79° 21'. 
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KUMPIN. — town in the Britiih district 
of Bellanr, presidenoy of Mndns, 28 miles 
N.W. of Bellaiy. lAt. 15" 25', long. 76" 40'. 

KDMEOO.— See Mohh*. 

KUMtJB, in the Damnn division of tbe 
Fanjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 84 miles 8. by W. of the town of 
Feshawur. Lat. 82" 50', long. 71“ 20'. 

KUMUBDAH. — A town in the British 
district of Balasore, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 
86 miles S. W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21“ 46', long. 
87“ 25'. 

KUNADEEA. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territoiy of Holkar, situate 
80 miles W. from Bhopal, and 110 miles 
W.N.W. from Hoosungabad. Lat. 23“ 21', 
long. 76“ 10'. 

KXJNAPOOK, in the British province of 
8agur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Baitool 
to Omraoutee, 40 miles S. of the former. Lat. 
21" 17', long. 78". 

KUNCHABAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
66 miles N.E. by E. of Pumeah. Lat. 26" 23', 
long. 88“ 21', 

KUNCHUNPOOE, or CHANDPOOR, in 
tbe British district of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on tbe route 
from the cantonment of Cawnpore to that of 
Calpee, and 29 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 24', long. 80" 6'. 

KUNCHUNPOOR, in the British district 
of Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Ner- 
budda, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 
80 miles 8. of the former. Lat. 22" 63', long. 
81“ 26', 

KUNDA, in native Gurhwal, a village on 
the left bank of the Jumna, nearly opposite 
tbe oonfluence of its tribntaiy tbe Budiar. It 
is situate on a mountain, rising from the base 
of which is a spring of fine water, from a source 
choked with lilies. This is by tbe supersti- 
tious Hindoos supposed to 1 m the Ganges, 
which, at tbe prayer of an ascetic, made its 
way ^neath a vast mountain intervening j 
between this spot and Gangotri, and thus 
saved the devotM from the laborious journey 
which be daily took to bathe in the sacred 
stream. The name in Sanscrit signifies drink- 
ing-cup," and, according to Hindu mythology, 
tbe Gan^ tskkes its course through the Kun^ 
or drinking-cup of Brahma. The village is in 
lat. 30“ 49?, long. 78“ Iff. 

KUNDAHAR, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town 186 miles north-west of 
the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 62', long. 
77“ 17'. 

KUNDAL. — A town in the British district 
of BuUoab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles N.E. 
ofBuUoah. Lat, 23" 11', long. 91“ 27'. 

JKUNDALA. — A town in the British dis- 


trict of Poonab, presidency of Bombay, 87 milee 
E.S.E, of Bombay. Lat, 18" 48', long. 78“ 26'. 

KUNDAVELLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, president of Madras, 
20 miles 8. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 16“ 42', 
long. 81“ Bff. 

KTJNDERY. — A town in the native state 
of Siivoojah, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengtu, situafe 41 miles N.E. from Sirgoojah, 
and 71 miles W. fivm Lobadugga. Lat. 28“ 28', 
long. 83“ 40'. 

KUNDIAPUERA. — A tract inhabited by 
one of the independent hill tribes of Orissa. 
Its centre is in lat. 20" 17', long. 85“ 17'. > 

KUNDIE. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor orBerar, situate 162 miles 
E. by N. from Nagpoor, and 80 miles S.8.E, 
from Ramgurh, Lat. 21“ 39', long. 81° 26'. 

KUNDROWNI. — ^A town of Bundelcund, 
in the British province of Jhansee, situate 
three miles from the right bank of the Mohwur 
river, and 22 miles W, by N. from Jhansee. 
Lat. 25" 82', long. 78" 20'. 

KTJNEENUH. — A village in the jaghire 
of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28" 18', long. 76" 22'. 

KUNERAH, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
[Barei/ly, and 21 miles N.E. of the former. 

; Lat. 27° 23', long. 78“ 16'. 

KUNGRA, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
lake half a mile in length and 200 yards wide, 
with high banks, and water free from weeds. It 
appears to have been a deep part of the channel 
of a river, the current of which has now taken 
I a different course. This part of the country is 
'yearly extensively flooded by the periodical 
I rains, and, as the waters subside, vast quan- 
1 tities of fish find their way to Eungra, and are 
'pursued thither by many crocodiles, Tbe 
natives believe it to be unfathomable, and that 
it was excavated Iw some god ; but Buchanan 
found the depth of the spot which he sounded 
to be sixty-two feet. Lat. 26" 36', long, 
83“ 22'. 

KUNGULL, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Kistnah, 
and 58 miles S.E. by E. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 16" 66', long. 79“ 18'. 

KUNGURH. — A town of Bundelcund, in 
the native state of Punnah, sitnate 27 miles E. 
from Punnah, and 47 miles N.W. by W. from 
Rewah, Lat. 24“ 46', long. 80" 41'. 

KUNHER. — A river rising in Bengal, on 
the southern frontier of the British district of 
Sirgooja, towards the state of Odeipoor, and 
about lat, 23“ 16', long. 83° 88'. It has a 
direction generally northerly, but slightly in- 
clined to west, and falls into the river Son on 
the south or right side, in lat. 24° 29', long. 
83“ 10', after a total length of course of about 
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180 miles, forming for the greater p4rt of the 
distance the bounda^ between Falamow and 
• the district of Sii^ooja, 

KUNJUR, or KINJORE, in Sinde, a lake, 
or, ae it is vernacularly called, a dv.nd — an 
extensive and permanent piece of stagnant 
water, left by the Indus after it has retired to 
the channel to which it is confined in the 
season when it is lowest. The dund of Kinjore 
is about three miles westward of the channel, 
and is a beautiful expanse of water. It is one 
of three, which extend north and south about 
twenty miles, and swarm with fine fish, caught 
with much skill and in great abundance by the 
fishing population on the banks, and forming 
their principal subsistence. Lat. 24° 65', long. 
68 ° 

KUNJPOORA, in Sirhind, a town close to 
the south-eastern frontier, in the space insu- 
lated between the canal of Feroz Shah and the 
Jumna, from the right bank of which it is dis- 
tant two miles. It is the principal place of a 
small district, the annual revenues of which, 
estimated at 5,0001. sterling, are divided be- 
tween two sirdars, in the proportion of two- 
thirds to one and a third to the other ; but 
these chiefs have no independent authority. 
At the battle of Kurnal, fought in 1739, 
between the army of Nadir Shah, of Persia, 
and that of Muhammad Shah, of Delhi, a divi- 
sion of 20,000 Persian matchlockmen and 
musketeers, concealed among the houses and 
orchards of Kuujpoora, fell on the flank of the 
enemy during the height of the engagement, 
and routed them with dreadful carnage. Kunj- 
poora is in lat. 29° 43', long, 77° 8'. 

K.IJNKAS. — A river rising on the south- 
western slope of the Garrow Hills, in lat. 
25° 23^, long. 89° 58', and, flowing in a south- 
easterly direction for 130 miles, through the 
British district of Mymunsing, falls into the 
Barak river in lat. 24^ 16', long. 90° 56'. 

KUNKEEPOOR, in the Britlsfl district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of AUygurh to that of M^pooree, and 15 
miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 21', long. 
78° 65'. 

KUNKHUL, in the British district of 
Saharunpoor, a laroe town on the route from 
Sahaninpoor to Hurdwar, and three miles 
S.W. of the Utter place. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Ganges, in a delightful 
countiy, and embosomed in trees, crowded 
with monkeys, regarded by the Hindoos with 
superstitious favour, and hence so tame, that 
they intrude into the dwelling-houses and 
shops, and smutch away any provisions within 
reach. The town consists principally of a nutin 
street, running parallel to the river, and con- 
sisting of houses substantially built of brick 
and mortar, plastered over, and pmnted in 
fresco with grotesque and ill-executed groups 
of men and ania^s. T^oae fantastic resi- 
dences belong to rich Hindoos, from all parts 
of Hindoostan, it being considered a mark of 


w^th, as well as of piety, to bate a house 
this town, which, as well as Hurdwar, is a 

E laoe of pilgrimage ; and in consequenoe, the 
oly stream of the Ganges is rendered aooeet 
sible by numerous ghats, or stairs of cut stone. 
There are also numerous long, low serais, built 
of brick, for the accommodation of pUgrims, 
who lodge there in irregoUr crowds, inter- 
spersed with their cattle, brought to be blessed 
at the sacred stream. The streets, filthy in 
the extreme, are so deep with black mud, that 
it is difficult to make way through them. 
Kunkhul was a secondary station in the great 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya 
Elevation above the sea 1,032 feet, 
head of the Ganges Canal is situate a little 
to the north of the town. Lat. 29° 56', long. 
78° 12'. 

KUNKUNWAREE.— A town in the 
British district of Belgaum, presidency of 
Bombay, 44 miles N.E. of Belgaum. liat. 
16° 21', long. 74° 58'. 

KUNNAUGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
58 miles E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 56', long, 
79° 1'. 

KUNNEI JRA. — A town in the native 
state of Cutch, situate 10 miles N. fi*om Bhooj, 
and four miles S. of the Great Western Runn. 
Lat, 23° 21', long. 69° 46'. 

KUNNIGHERRY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 140 miles 
E. from Hyderabad, and 67 miles N.W. from 
EUore. liat. 17° 21', long. 80° 39'. 

KUNNIGHERRY.— A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 37 
miles W. by S. of Ongole. Lat. 16° 25', long. 
79° 33'. 

KUNNOJ, or KUNNOUJ, the principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the British ffistrict of Furruckabad, a decayed 
town, situate on the Kalee Nuddee, a river 
which falls into the Ganges about three miles 
below. The Gauges, represented to have 
formerly touched the town, now flows two 
miles east of it. The eastern part of the pre- 
sent site is situate on a gentle eminence, the 
western in the plain. At present it is little 
more than an expanse of ruins, as described 
by an eye-witness : — For' many miles before 
you enter the present town, yon travel through 
jungles interspeTsed. with am^l fields of tobacco, 
that consist of brick dust aud mortar. To 
remove all doubt that the rubbish consists of 
the remains of a town, walls and broken gate- 
ways here and there raise their heads, in 
detonoe of time. The greatest paxt of the 
standing buildiogs are ruinous, uninhabited, 
rent, and tottering to decay. The few poor 
people now in the place accommodate them- 
selves under mud huts buttressed up i^inst 
the old walls. Not a g^at many baildiogs 
are entire ; whole mountains oi unshapely ruins 
meet your eye in every 'direction, upon a space 
of ground much larger than the site of London.” 
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Hie prtiici|Ml street is described by Tieffeo- 
thftler as half a nule long, straifffat, of moderate 
breadth, with some Imck-bmlt houses; the 
whole length of the preemt town being above 
a mile, the breadth half that measure. The 
nuDons fort, eituate on a sandhill of slight 
elevation, rather steep on the west side, hut on 
the others low and easily aocessible, has a brick 
rampart, but is little worthy of notice, and 
appe^ it is said, of no great antiquity. The 
buildings at present (or lately) most remarkable, 
are two handsome Mahomedan mausoleums. 
Some portions of this vast scene of ruins, in 
themselves not very striking, bat highly in- 
teresting horn their historical associations, are 
represented finely by Daniell. Though now 
thus fiJlen, Kunnoj was formerly one of the 
chief of Indian cities, as it was also probably 
one of the most ancient ; Elphinstone inti- 
mating, that in this respect it ranked next to 
Ayodha or Onde, which he considers the most 
early in Hindostan. It is not, however, men- 
tioned in the celebrated ancient poem of the 
Mahabharat, the era ot which is by Elphinstone 
conjectured to be about 1400 B.O. Hamilton 
(Francis), however, considers the town to have 
existed before the first introduction of Brah- 
minism from the west. So remote is its 
antiquity, that some relics of its language have 
bafiBied the multi&rious acquirements, acute- 
ness, and perseverance of Mr. Prlnsep in his 
attempts to decipher them ; the characters 
in which their legends are graven being wholly 
unknown." In its palmy state, according to 
a learned writer of ea^ belief, “ the circum- 
vallation covered a space of more than thirty 
miles,” and its sovereign led forth an “ army 
which in numbers might compete with the 
most potent which, in ancient or modem times, 
was ever sent into the field. Eighty thousand 
men in armour, 30,000 horse covered with 
quilted mail, 800,000 infantry, and of bowmen 
and battle-axes 200,000, b^des a cloud of 


and put to deatii the inhabitants of that city 
and the neighbourhood for many miles roand," 
It was in the early part of the sixteenth century 
the subject of fierce contention between Baber 
and his Fatan foes, but ultimately fell into the 
hands of the former, who here, in 1628, bridged 
the Ganges, and crossed it at the head of his 
army invading Oude. Here, in 1540, Humayon, 
son and sncoessor of Baber, received a decisive 
defeat from Sher Shah, his Afghan rival, and 
was in consequence compelled to fly from 
Hindostan. At present, this once celebrated 
place contains only 16,000 inhabitants, living 
m great indigence. Distant S.E. from Futteh- 
OTrh 80 mUes, N.W. from Cawnpore 62. 
Elevation above the sea 494 feet. Lat. 27° S', 
long. 79° 69'. 

KXJNNOtJTA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate 11 miles E.S.E. 
Jeypoor, and 89 miles E.N.E. from Ajmeor. 
Lat. 26° 60', long. 76° 8'. 

KUNNOWHEE, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from the cantonment of 
AUygurh to that of Delhi, and 13 miles N.W. 
of the former. Here is a jhil or shallow lake. 
Lat. 28° 2', long. 78° 2'. 

KUNNUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 61 miles 
W.N.W. from Jaulnah, and 63 miles S.E. by 
E. from Malligaum. Lat. 20° lO', long. 76° 13^ 

KUNOWEE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 56 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a level, 
fertile, well-cultivated country. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 1,066 miles. Lat. 80° 11', long. 
75° 66'. 

KUNPOOR, in the British district of Mut- 
tra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh 
to that of Etawab, and 31 miles S.E. of the 


elephants- bearing warriors." Even Ferishta, 
an author of more sober cast of mind, states 
that Kunnoj " contained 30,000 shops for the 
sale of pann [betel-leaf], and 60,000 families of 
public dancers and singers." The era of this 
prosperous condition he states to be in the reign 
of Ehoosrow Purvees, king of Persia, about 
the year 690, shortly after which period, 
North-western India is represented as divided 
into the following states : — 1. Knnnoj ; 
2. Meerut ; 8. Ma^vun ; 4. Lahore. Long ’ 
afterwards, and a century before the invasion 
by Mahmood of Ghizuy, Kunnoj continued to 
be the chief city of India. Mahmood took it 
in 1018, but, appeased by the ready submiseion 
of the rajah, left it uninjured, a^tor a stay of 
a few days. More decisive was the attack of 
Shahabaddin Mohammed, sovereign of Ghoor, 
who, in 1194, defeated, near Etawa, Jye-Chund 
Ray, king of EuudoJ, aud overthrew that 
monarchy. The remaining history of the place 
Tooords only a sucoeesion of disasters. In 
1840, Mohammed Toghluk, the frantio tyrant 
of Delhi, "made an excursion towards Kunnoj, 


former. Lat. 27° 28', long. 78° 19'. 

KUNRAJA.— A town on the S.W. frontier 
of Bengal, in the recently lapsed state of 
Odeipoor, 12 miles N.E. from Odeipoor, and 
96 miles N.N.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
22° 47', long. 83° 31'. 

KUNSA, in the district of Bainswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a town six miles N.E. of the left 
bank of the Ganges, 80 S.W. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 7,000, in- 
cluding fifty Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 22', long. 
80° 40“ 

KUNTHOOA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the right bank of the Ganges, 
866 miles by way of the river from Calontta, 
34 miles S.E. by land from the town of Futteh- 
pore. Lat, 26° 47', long. 81° 26'. 

KUNTIL, in the British district of Miraa- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Miraapoor to Allahabad, 
three miles W. by N. of the former. This 
place is the reridenoe of the rajsdi of the same 
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pame. He is oonsidered the bead of the 
Rajpoot tribe of Guharware, a numeroni and 
powerful olan, and possessed of great local 
iofluenoe and oonaideratioD. Lat* 7', long. 
82® 85'. 

KTJirrOOL. — A town of Oriisa, in the 
Cuttack mehal of Autgurb, situate 16 miles 
W.N.W. from Cuttack, and 88 miles N.N.E. 
from Ganjam. Ijit. 20® 82', long. 86® 41'. 

KUNU, in Bussahir, a village of Koona- 
wur, near the right bank the river 
Tidung, here in summer Ririouslj rapid, and 
sweeping along, suspended in its current, a 
great of fine white sand. The noise of 
brge stones hurried along by the torrent is 
incessant, and, mingled with the roar of the 
water, pt^uces a suolime effect- The stream 
is here crossed by a san^ or rude wooden 
bridge, fifteen feet long. Elevation above the 
sea 11.727 feet. Lat. 31® 28', long. 78® 89'. 

KUNWARA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate 81 miles S. from Jey- 
poor, and 86 miles S.E. by E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26® 46', long. 76® 60'. 

KUNWYE LARKANI.— A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, situate 124 miles 
N.E. from Jodhpoor, and 68 miles N. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 27® 27', long. 74® 89’. 

KUNY KAIRY.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate six miles 
from the left bank of the Beemah river, and 
99 miles S.W. by W. from Hyderabad. Lat, 
16“ 36', long. 77^19'. 

KUPASDEE, in the British territory of 
Sagur and Nurhudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to Boorbaunpoor, 46 miles S.W. by S. of 
the former. Lat. 22° 11', long. 77“ 20'. 

KUPELA SUNGUM.— A town in the 
British district of Belganm, presidency of 
Bombay, 105 miles B. by N. of Belgaum. 
Lat. 16® 11', long. 76“ 8'. 

KUPPASUN. — A town in the Rajpoot slate 
of Oodeypoor, 46 miles N.E. by E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 43 miles N.W. from Neemuch. lAt. 
24® 68', long. 74" 26'. 

KUPPELVOY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Moonyair river, and 87 miles 
E. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17“ 80', long. 
79® 60'. 

KUPPILI. — A town in the British district 
Tizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 49 miles 
N.E. of VizaMpatam. Lat. 18® 10', long. 
83® 68'. 

KtJPPURWUNJ, in the British district of 
Kaira, presidency of Bombay, a town situate 
on a tributary of the river Saburmuttee. It is 
fortified, and has some trade and a few manu* 
faotures. Population about 18,000. Distance 
from the city of Ahmedabad, E., 30 miles; 
Eaira, N.E,, 82. Lat. 28® 2', long. 73® 9'. 

KUPSA, in the British district Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 


the route from the town of Banda to Calpee, 
11 miles N.W. of the former. It has a baiar, 
aad is well supplied with water. Lat. 26“ 84', 
long. 80® 17'. 

KUPUEWAR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces^ 
a small towu on the left bank of the Raptee, 
four miles above its oonfluence with the Ghogra. 
According to Buchanan, it contains 100 houses ; 
an amount which would assign it a population 
of about 600 persons. Distant S.E. from Gt>- 
ruckpore cantonment 32 miles. Lat. 26° 15', 
long. 88° 48'. 

KUEAI, in the British territoiy of Sagur 
and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Saugur to 
Nnsseerabad, 31 miles W.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 24° 1', long. 78® 22'. 

KTTR AK TTT, a town on the route from 
Qhazeepore cantonment to that of Jounpore, 
40 miles N.W. of the former, 18 S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 3ff, long. 83". 

KURALEE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Allahabad to Banda, and 31 miles W. of the 
former. It has a bazar. Lat. 26® 27', long. 
81° 80'. 

KURAMBALORE . — A town in the British 
district of 'TrichinoTOly, presidency of Madras, 
81 miles N. by E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 
11° 16', long. 78° 61'. 

KURAOO.— A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 68 miles W.N.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 74 miles E. by S. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 
26® 89', long. 72® 8'. 

KURAEA. — A town of Bundelcund, in the 
British province of J ban see, situate on the 
right bank of the Mohwur river, and 28 miles 
W. from Jhansee. Lat. 26® 28', long. 78° 13'. 

KURA'TTEEA, or CURATTEEA. — An 
offset of the Attree river, quitting the parent 
stream in lat. 26° 4', long, 88® 41'. Flowing 
in a south-easterly direction for ei^ty mil^ 
it forms the boundary between the British dis- 
tricts Rongpore and Dinajepore. 'Thencefor- 
ward, traversing for 106 miles the districts of 
Bogra and Pubna, it falls into the Konaie 
river, in lat. 23® 68', long. 89® 45', a few miles 
before the junction of that river with the 
Ganges. 

KURAYA, in the territ^ of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
Nun, a small feeder of the river Sindh, on the 
route from Gwalior fort to Narwor, M miles 
S. of the former, 18 N. of the latter. Lat. 
26® 64', long. 78®. 

KURCHOLEE, in the British district of 
Moradahad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoes, 
a village on the ronte from Allygurh to Morad- 
abad, and 44 miles S.W^. of the latter. IaL 
28® 80', long. 78® 38'. 

KURCUMBAD.— A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
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18 mile* B. of the left bask of the Hoadah 
river, and 101 miles N.W. from Sombalpoor. 
JUt 22" 21', long, 82“ 48'. 

KtJRDA. — See Kcbolah. 

KUKDAWAD. — A town in the native 
state of Indore, or territoiy of Holkar, sitaate 
144 miles E. from Ahmedabad, and 101 miles 
S. from Neemuch. Lat. 23°, long. 74“ 50', 

K.U RDEE.— A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 57 miles 
N.E. ot Bomtay. Lat. 19“ 36', long. 73° 26', 

KURD EH, in the British distriot of 
Goruckpoor, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to Khatmandoo, 45 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 6', long. 83° 66'. 

KUEDLAH. — A town in the British dis-' 
trict of Abmednuggur, presidency ol Bombay, 
situate 61 miles S.E. by E, of Ahmednu^fur. 
In 1795 an engagement took place between 
the Mahrattas ana the Nizam, near this place, 
to which the latter retreated, and being com- 
pletely hemmed in by the enemy, was con- 
strained to accede to an ignominious treaty. 
Lat. 18“ 40', long. 75“ 34'. 

KURGOON, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar’s family, a decayed town 
in the tract of Nimaur, of southern part 
of which it was the capita]. “ It is surrounded 
by a wall, commenced with stone, and care- 
lessly fini^ed with mud ; ” and has a small 
citadel, the residence of the amaldar, or officer 
of the district. It was nearly destroyed during 
the Mahratta wars, in the early part of the 
present centuiy, the number of houses being 
reduced from 6,000 to 800, scattered amongst 
heaps of ruins. Distant S. from Indore 60 
miles, S. from Mow 49. Lat. 21“ 60', long. 
76° 45', 

KURHUL, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on thg route from Etawah to Mynpooree, 
17 miles S. by W. of the latter. Lat. 27°, 
long, 79“. 

KUEHUS, in the British district of Panee- 
pnt, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vill^e on the route from, the city of Delhi 
to Kumal, and 31 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat, 29° 16', long. 77° 4'. 

KURIBTA, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Mynpooree, and 80 miles E. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ r, long. 78° 81'. 

KURINGA, in British distriot Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, provinces, a town 
25 miles E. of the town of Banda, 72 W, of 
AlUhabad. Lat, 25“ SO', long. 80° 46'. 

KURKOWDi^ or GHURGOUDUH, in 
the British district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village with a small 
bazar on the route from AUygurb to the town 
of Meerut, and 11 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28“ 60', long. 77“ 47', 

KURKUMB. — A town in the British dis- 


trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 41 
miles W.N.W. of Sholapoor. liat, 17° 51', 
long. 76“ 22'. 

KURKUNNEE.— A tovm in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 110 miles E.N,E from 
Jodhpoor, and 20 miles 8, by W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26“ 46', long. 74° 48'. 

KURMODA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 52 miles 
W. by S. of EUiohpoor. Lat. 21“ 6', long. 
76“ 47'. 

KURMPOOR, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and thrbe 
miles N. of the former plaoe. It is situate 
half a mile from the right bank of a consider- 
able offset of the Indus, and near the south- 
eastern edge ot a large dund, or piece of stag- 
nant water. The surrounding conntiy is low, 
level, and fertile. The road in this part of the 
route is in general good. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 

6r66'. 

KURMULLA. — 'A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
69 miles N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat, 18“ 25', 
long. 76“ 15'. 

KUENAL, iu the British district of Pani- 
put, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from the city of Delhi to Loo- 
diana, and 78 miles N. of the funner, situate 
on the right or western bank of the Delhi 
Canal, about fifteen miles above the diverg- 
ence of the canal of Feroz Shah, and sur- 
rounded by a ruinous wall. Jacquemont de- 
scribes it as '‘in the interior an infamous sink, 
a heap of every sort of nncleanliness ; amongst 
heaps of dung, brick-rubbish, and carcases of 
beasts, are winding paths, scarcely passable for 
horses, and haviug here and there a few 
miserable huts. 1 nave seen nothing so bad 
in India, and it is fair to mention, that amongst 
the natives its filth is proverbial.” It has, 
however, a handsome mosque overtopping the 
wall. North of the town, and adjoining it, is 
a cantonment of British troops. The popula- 
tion of the town is returned at 20,178 inhabi- 
tants. Here, in 1739, Nadir Shah, at the 
head of an army, the strength of which is 
variously estimate, by some at 160,000, by 
others at 70,000 men, encountered and routed 
the forces of Muhainmad Shah, the Timurian 
monarch of DelbL Kumal is distant 965 miles 
N.W. from Calcutta. Lat. 29“ 41', long, 
77° 3'. . 

KUBNALLI RIVER rises in Tibet, in lat. 
S0° 48', long. 80° 47', and flows for seventy-five 
miles in a south-east direction, to the town of 
Angharah, on the borders of Nepal, ten miles 
beyond which it first turns sontii-weat for 
seventy miles, and subeequently south-east for 
forty miles, to its junction with the Bhyrree, 
on the borders of Oude, through which kingdom 
it flows for thi^ miles in a south-westerly 
direction, to itsj unction with the Oogra» in 
Ut 28“ 17', long. 81° 6'. 
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KUBNOLEE, In the Sinde Sognr Doo&b 
diriflion of the Panjab^ a town sitnat^ 1 7 mil«s 
from the kft bank of tbe Indog^ 118 mileB 8. 
of the town of Peahawnr. La-t. 82“ 18', long. 
71“ 86'. 

KUBNOOL. — A Britiah district in the pre- 
Bidency ot Madras, boTinded on the north by 
the riven Toongabndra and Kistnah, separating 
it from the Nitam’s dominions ; on the east 
and south by the British district of Cnddapah ; 
and on the west by that of Bellary. It extends 
from lat. 14“ 55' to 16“ 15', and from long. 
77“ 47' to 79“ 16' ; is 110 miles in length from 
north-east to south-west, and eighty miles in 
breadth, and contains an area of 2,^3 square 
miles, with a population of 278,190. The 
tract is not included within what are termed 
“the Regtdation districts,” power being re- 
served by legislative enactment of modifying, 
to any extent that may be deemed requisite, the 
introduction of the ordinary modes of revenue 
and judicial administration. For the preser- 
vation of peace and order, a body of irregular 
cavalry was raised, upon the acquisition of the 
province by the British, The corps maintains 
a high degree of efficiency, and its formation 
has conferred additional benefits upon the 
community, by affording emplojunent, which 
was much wanted by persons of all classes in 
the country. Kurnool was visited by a tre- 
mendous storm in 1851, which occasioned vast 
injury to works of irrigation, and great de- 
struction of human life. The revenue in 
1848 was returned at nine lacs of rupees, or 
90,000^. 

Towards the close of the year 1838, while 
the British were planning the expedition for 
the restoration of Bhah Shoojah to the throne 
of Cabool, information reached them that 
military preparations upon an extensive scale 
had been carried on for some time by the 
nawaub of Kumool. An investigation followed, 
the result of which left little doubt that the 
nawaub was one of the originators of a wide- 
spread Mussulman conspiracy for the sub- 
version of British rule in India ; its develop- 
ment merely awaiting a fitting opportunity, 
which it was anticipated events in the north- 
west would aflibrd. Recourse to arms became 
necessary. “No difficulty was experienced in 
obtaining possession of the capital ; but the 
nawaub, with some hundred of his followers, 
withdrew from the place, Lieut.-Col. Dyce, 
of the 84th Madras light infantiy, marched 
with a force against them, and, after a sharp 
encounter, succeeded in securing the person of 
the nawaub, as well as several other prisoners, 
and much property." An immense quantity 
of warlike stores was found in the town, the 
greater part having been deposited under the 
shelter of the zenana. No satisfactoiy ex- 
planation could be given for the accumulation 
of So vast a quantity of the maUriet of war, or 
for the systematic disguise and concealment 
under which it had t^en place ; and as the 
obvious conclusion was, that the nawaub’s 
4 A 


prooeedinga were oonueoted with plaaa for the 
subversion of the paramount power, it was 
juBtly thought that the chief hu bera guill^ 
of a breach of allegiance, and his territory was 
annexed to the British dominions. The nawaub 
retired to Triohinopoly, where it was remark- 
able that he frequently attended the sorvioe 
of tlte MIfflionaries’ church. Upon tbe lact 
occasion of such attendance, he was mortally 
stabbed by one of his Mahometan followers. 
His eldest son, Uluf Khan, received from the 
British government a stimnd of 10,000 rupees 
per annum, which lapeed upon bis demise in 
1848. Orders have been ^ven from home for 
the formation of this province into a separate 
zUIah. 

KURNOOL, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 90 
miles N.E. by E. of Bellaiy. The population 
has been computed at 20,000. Lat, 16“ 60', 
long. 78“ 6'. 

KUROD, in the British district of Surat, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the left or 
south bank of the river Taptee, 25 miles E. of 
Surat. Lat. 21“ 9', long. 73“ 16'. 

KURONDE. — See Calahandt. 

KUROEA, in the Britiah district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to FnUehpoor, and 30 miles N.W. 
of the former, Lat. 25“ 36', long. 81° 31'. 

KUROULEE, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 15 miles W. of the 
former. It ia a small place, situate on a low 
gravelly hill, and surrounded by a roiuous 
ram p.art with towers. Aronnd are scattered a 
few poor gardens. Lat. 27“ 8', long. 77“ 61'. 

KUROUNTHUH, a village in the British 
district of Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 28“ 48', long. 76° 40'. 

KURR, — town of Eastern India, in the 
British province of Tenasserim, 110 miles 
N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13“ 37', long. 
98“ 31'. 

KURKA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 29 miles E.S.E. of 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18“ 64', long. 75“ 9'. 

KURRACHEE is a seaport of Sinde, near 
the north-western extremity of the coast of that 
country. It is situate near the base of the 
southern extremity of the Pubb or Brahooio 
Mountains, on a level space intervening be- 
tween them and the sea, and is the only sea- 
port in Sinde for vessels drawing more than 
ten feet of water, 'The port is protected from 
the sea and bad weather by Munorah, a bluff 
rocky headland, projecting south-eastward from 
the mainland, and leaving a space of about two 
miles between the extreme point and tbe coast 
to the east. In the harbour and within tbe 
entrance are some rocky islets, which are 
seen from sea over the low isthmus connecting 
646 
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the point of Mnnorah with the coogt to the as on the increase. Iki 1853, the town con* 
we«t. There ia a good roadstead ontside tained 13,759 ishabitauts, and the suburbia 
Munorah, except durlDg May, June, July, and 8,468 ; tuning a total of 22,227. An English 
part of August, when the south-west monaoon school has been opened in the town by the 
blows with such violence as to render anchor- government, and a church has been erected, 
ing there impracticable. At the entrance of The native exports are camels, saltpetre, salt, 
the harbour is a bar, having one fathom and a rice and other ^in, ghee or clarified butter, 
quarter of water wbeu the tide is out, and two bides, tallow, oiX oil-seeds, fish, bark for tanning, 
and a half or three &thoma at high water spring alkalies, indigo, cotton. The transit exports 
tides ; it consequently cannot be safely crossed from the adjoining countries are asafcetida 
by ships the draught of which exceeds sixteen and various other drum, madder and other 
feet. About a mile inside the bar there is an dyes, alum, wool, silk, Kashmir shawls, dried 
extensive bank, dzy at low water ; and between finite, lapis lazuli, gems of various kinds, the 
this and the western shore is the channel up precious metals, and horses. The imports are 
the harbour. The general depths in the fair metals, hardware, cottons and silks, twist and 
track along that side of the bay^are from two yarn. 

to four fathoms at low water, ^e harbour is Kurrachee is a position of very great im- 
spacious, extending about five miles northward portance, whether regarded in a commercial, 
from Munorah Point, and about the same dis- a political, or a military point of view. It has 
tance from the town, on the eastern shore, to been laid down, that a force stationed here, 
the extreme western point ; but a small part with detachments at Sehwan and Bukkur, 
only of this expanse admits large ships. Expe- might hold Sinde in complete subjection. Kur- 
riments, however, have been authorized, with rachee is the only safe port of Sinde. In a 
the view of ascertaining the practicability of commercial point of view, it may be defined 
removing the bar at the entrance, and other- the gate of Central Asia, and is likely to 
wise deepening the harbour. The first voyage become to India what Liverpool is to England, 
from England direct to the port of Kurrachee It is also the terminus of the Sinde Kailway, 
was made in ] 862, by the ship “ Duke of and will consequently be shortly connect^ 
-Argyle," of 800 tons. The point of Munorah with Hydrabad, and indeed with the whole of 
terminating to the eastward the promontory, Northern India, through which some of the 
which landlocka the harbour on the south, is extensions of this railway will doubtless be 
rocky, and about 160 feet high. On it a fort carried. It has a good route westward to Son- 
was built in 1797, which has been said to be meeanee, and consequently ready access to 
so placed that the fire of ships could have no Beloochistan. To the east there is a route to 
effect on it, because their guns would require Tatta, along the seacoast, as far as Garrah 
to be so greatly elevated, to avoid striking the creek, then along the course of the Garrah 
brow of the hiU, that most of the shot must stream, and from the small town of that name 
pass over and fall into the sea at the opposite directly to Tattah. There is another route 
side ; while at the same time the vessel must from Kurrachee, directly through the hilly 
approach the headland so close, that musketry country to Tattah. Another route conducts 
protected by the rocks could clear the decks, to Kotree, on the Indus, opposite Hyderabad ; 
This opinion, however, was disproved, and that another, westward of these, through the 
of Lor^ that the eleven guns on the fort, owing Lukkee hills, to Sehwan ; another, still farther 
to their partial depression, could produce no west, through the same hills, to SWkarpoor. 
eflect on shipping, corroborated, by what Bumes and Carless state that there is an in- 
occurred in the beginning of 1839, when the land navigation by means of cross channels, from 
fire of the “ Wellesley,” 74 guns, in an hour Kurrachee to the Indus ; but there is little doubt 
dismantled the fort, which was forthwith occu- that this is an error, as Kennedy, who went 
pied by the Britirfi troops. down the creek in a boat, found that it de- 

The town is three miles from the landing- bouebed into the sea nine miles east of the 
place when the tide is out ; but it has been mouth of the harbour of Kurrachee ; and in 
rendered easy of access by the formation of a this he is borne out by the manuscript map of 
mole and road, constructed at a cost of UDwards the quartermaster-general. The ground, how- 
of 30,000/. Before the occupation by the ever, between the creek and the port is quite 
British troops, the fortifications were very level, so that a canal could, without much 
mean and insular, being composed chiefly of difficulty, be made, connecting the two waters, 
mud and straw, and in many parts so dilapi- The Garrah creek is navigable as far as Garrah 
dated that a horseman might ride to the top village, about forty miles from the sen, and 
of them. In a few places they were found in the land intervening between this last place 
good repair, and partially laced with masonry, and the Indus, abreast of Tatta, is level, low, 
The town, with ita extensive suburbs, was of a soft nature, and only twenty-five miles 
ascertained, by census, in 1818, to contain across ; so that the great river might, with 
13,000 persons, Bumes, in 1830, estimated little labour and a moderate outlay, be thus 
the population at 15,000, about one-half of rendered accessible from the sea for large 
them ffindoos, who here carry on an exten- vessels. The climate of Kurrachee is cool in 
give commerce. In I860, the population proportion to its latitude, and, under British 
amounted to 16,773 persons, and was regarded auspices, the town must speedily become a 
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TDOsi. importaot place. Lat. 24° 51', tong. 
67“ 2'. 

KUERADIKUL, — A town in one of the 
recontly sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 67 miles 
W. of Raichoor. Lat. 16“ 9', long. 76“ 83'. 

KURRAH, or KARHA. — A town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, on the route from 
Allahabad to Cawnpore, and 40 miles N.W. of, 
the former. It m^nds about a mile along 
the bank, on the more elevated part of which 
is an old fort, now a heap of ruins, and was so 
in the time of TiefiFenthaler, a century ago. 
This last author mentions that it had a number 
of ruined houses, from which, and from the, 
multitude of tombs crowded around it, some 
conjecture may be formed of its former popu- 
lousness. Its celebrity and importance, in the 
opinion of the native population, result^ from 
the vicinily of the tomb of a famous reputed 
Mussulman saint, named Kamal Shek, who 
lies buried at the contiguous town of Kamalpur. 
The ruin of Kurrah commenced when Akbar, 
towards the close of the sixteenth century, 
removed the civil establishment to Allahabad, 
and was completed by Aeof ud Daulah, the 
nawaub of Oude, who destroyed the finest 
buildinM for the sake of the materials, which 
he used in raising edifices at Lucknow. The 
surrounding country, however, could not have 
been very highly cultivated or peopled three 
centuries ago, as Baber mentions, that at that 
time it abounded in wild elephants, and the 
people of thirty or forty villages were mainly 
oecuj)ied in their capture. The town itself, at 
the same time, had a fort, the residence of an 
important Mussulman chief. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta by land 635 miles, Lat. 25“ 41', 
long. 81“ 28'. 

KURRAR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 31 miles 
S.S.E. of ^ttara. I^at. 17“ 17', long. 74“ 10'. 

KURREE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, presidency of il^mbay, a town in a 
picturesque site in a finely-wooded country. 
Here is a palace, formerly the residence of 
Mulhar Row, Guicowar. Population 25,000, 
many of whom are excellent artisans. Dis- 
tance from the city of Ahmedabad, N.W., 
26 miles ; Baroda, N.W., 85 ; Surat, N,, 156; 
Bombay, N., 310. Lat. 23“ 18', long. 72“ 19'. 

KURRUGKPOOR, in the district of Sandi, 
territory ol Oude, a town on the western 
frontier, towards the British district of Fur- 
Tuckabad, on the route from Futtehgurh can- 
tonment to that of Setapoor, eight miles 
N.E. of the former, 74 W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the left bank of the Ramgunga 
(Western), here crossed by ferry. There is a 
bazar here, and supplies are abundant. lAt. 
27“ 27', long. 79“ 47 . 

KURRUK, in the Daman division of the 
l^njab, a town situated 23 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 84 miles S.W. by 


S. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 82“ 57', 
long. 71“. 

KURRUMBILA. — A town of Orissa, in 
the native state of Mohurbunge, situate 60 
miles W. by S. from Midnapoor, and 60 miles 
N.W, by N. fi^m Balasore. Lat. 22“ l^, 
long. 86“ 80'. 

KURRUMFOOLEE.-^A river of ‘Eastern 
India, riring in lat. 28° 8', long. 93“ 5', on the 
western slope of the Youmadoung range, to 
the north of the Blue Mountain, and, flowing 
in a south-westerly direction for 130 miles, 
falls into the Bay of Bengal a few miles below 
the town of Chittagong, in lat. 22“ 20', long. 
91“ 66'. 

KURRUNG. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Nowgong, 15 miles N.N.E. 
of Nowgong. Lat 26^33, long. 92“ 56'. 

KURSANEH, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, a small town on the route from 
Allygurh cantonment to that of Futtehgurh, 
and 44 miles S.E. of the former. Lat 27“ 44', 
long. 78“ 46'. 

KURSAVA. — See Khusawaba. 

KTJRSOD. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, situate 
28 miles W. from Oojein, and 90 miles S.S.K 
from Neemuch. Lat. 23“ 12', long. 76“ 22'. 

KURTUL, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Banda to Adjy- 
gurh, 12 miles N. of the latter. Water is 
obtained from wells. Lat. 25“ 2', long. 80“ 24'. 

KUR'TUR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 95 miles 
N. of Madras. Lat. 14“ 27', long. 80“ 18'. 

KURUCKDEA. — A town in the British 
district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
60 miles N.E. by E. of Hazareebagh. Lat, 
24“ 27', long. 86“ 11'. 

KURUHEEA, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Chunar to Dina- 
poor, 61 miles N.E. of the former, 185 S.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 25“ 26', long. 83“ 50'. 

KURUJGEE. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
24 miles N. of Beejapoor. Lat. 17“ O', long. 
75“ 39'. 

KURULPETTA. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Namxwr or Berar, situate 
205 miles S.E. from Nag|K>or, and ^ miles 
N.W. from Jugdulapoor. Lat- 19“ 80', long. 
81“ 43'. 

KURUMBEE. — A town in the British 
district of Cbota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 58 miles W.S.W. of Lohadugga. LaL 
23° 10', long. 83° 56'. 

KURUMNASA. — A river rising in the 
British district of Shahabad, presiaeuoy of 
Bengal, and in lat. 24“ 84', long. 83“ 46', near 
the ** village Sarodag, close by the eoatbem 
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•ide of the tablo-land (of SooUi ShAhidmd), 
wtnoog 801110 fitonea, above a rice-fiokU Tlio 
Kaninmasa isBueo from a litUo jbnntain oaUed 
Sarmanoboya, and inunediately forms a fine 
rapid stremnlet, which, notwithstanding its 
horrible imparity, is as clear as crystal.” The 
Boorce is abont eighteen miles west of the 
celebrated fort of Kohtas. Its direction is 
north-west for abont fifty miles, and in this 
part of its course it has a rapid stream, which 
nows even in the driest weather, and expands 
into numerous pools, abounding in fish. In 
lat. 24° 61', long. 83° 16', it turns nearly dne 
north, in which direction it flows twenty-six 
miles, forming, in the first instance, the boun- 
dary between the British districts Shahabad 
and Mirzapoor, and then traversing the latter 
district. In this part of its course it is preci- 
pitated a depth of 100 feet down a vast rock, 
called Chhanpathar, and in the rainy season 
forms a noble cascade, but in the dry season 
the stream in many sandy places disappears, 
the channel containing at intervals numerous 
stagnant pools. In lat. 25° 8', long. 83° 22^, it 
takes a north-easterly direction, first intersect- 
ing Benares for ten miles, then forming for 
twenty miles the boundary between that dis- 
trict and Shahabad ; and finally, dividing for 
forty miles the last-named district from that of 
Gbazeepoor, it falls into the Ganges, on the 
right side, in lat. 25° 28', long. 83° 58', having 
altogether a course of about 146 miles. About 
twenty-seven miles above its mouth, and in 
lat. 25° 19', long. 83° 44', it is joined on the 
right side by the Durgawati, the latter having 
rather the larger volume of water. "Where 
traversed, about a mile or two above its mouth, 
by the route from Chunar to Dinapoor, it is 
100 yards wide, with very deep water and 
steep banks, and is usually crossed by troops 
by means of a bridge of boats. At Nowbul- 
poor, in lat. 25° 18', long. 83° 32', and fifty- 
five miles from its mouth, it is traversed by the 
great north-western route from Calcutta to 
Delhi, the passage being mode by a fine bridge 
of stone masonry, which has replaced one 320 
feet in length, constructed of ropes, on the 
suspension principle. The present structure 
consists of three equal arches, each fifty-three 
feet in span ; piers 30 by 13 ; roadway twenty- 
five feet wide and pterfectly horizontal. The cost 
of 10,000^. must be regarded as very low ; but 
advantage was taken of an excellent founda- 
tion laid in a previous attempt to build a bridge 
at the same place. This river is subject to 
violent rain-floods, and has been known to rise 
twenty-six feet in one night in June, when 
scarcely any rain had fallen in the plain extend- 
ing along the Ganges. According to a state- 
ment in a late publication, it is navigable 
daring the periodical rains. 

KUBUNBAS, in the British district of 
Boolundshahur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on Uie right bank of the 
Ganges, 72 miles S.E, of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 16', 
long. 78“ 23'. 


KUBUKRUMMA.— A town in the British 
district of Bamgnr, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 38 miles N.N.E. ^ Hazareebagh. 
Lat. 24° SO’, long. 85“ 40'. 

KUKUPAM. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganiam, presidency of Madras, situate 
107 miles W.S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18° 62', 
long. 83° 37'. 

KURVULLA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 187 miles 
E.S.E. from Ahmednuggur, and 105 miles 
S.E. by S, from Jaulnah. Lat. 18“ 31', long. 
76° 44'. 

KURWA, in the British district of Ajmeer^ 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Nasseerabad to Beawr, 20 miles 
W.S.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 14', long. 
74° 32'. 

KURWAKHEEA, in the British district 
of Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to Calpee, and 10 miles S.E. of the 
former, Lat. 26° 42', long. 79° 12'. 

' KURYAH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 46 miles S. from Khatraandoo, and 
43 miles E.N.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27° 3', 
ilong. 85° 10'. 

KUSBA, in the British district of Pumea, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town situate five miles 
N.E. of the town of Purnea. It contains 
1,500 houses, a number which, according to the 
usually received average of inmates, would 
assign it a population of about 7,500 persons. 
Lat. 25° 49', long. 87° 32'. 

KUSBAH SUCHENDEE, in the British 
district of Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Cawnpoor 
to Jaloun, 10 miles W.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 27', long. 80° 18'. . 

KUSBEH BOLA, in the British district 
of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Dinapoor 
to Ghazeepoor, 11 miles E. by N. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° 34', long. 88° 49', 

KUSBUH SECUNDRA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a toven on the route from Mirzapoor 
to Lucknow, 49 miles N.W, of the former. 
Lat. 25° 36', long. 82° 4'. 

KUSEEA, in the British district ofGoruck- 
poor, lieut,-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Dinapoor to 
Goruckpoor, 110 miles N.W. of the former. 
Within a mile of the town is a conical mound, 
coQstmcted of bricks, and known among the 
people by the name of Devisthan, — “ pl^ of 
the goddess and near it the ruin of a solid 
temple, built of brick. The inhabitants have 
no tradition as to when, whom, or from 
what motives, they were raised. At present 
water and supplies are abundant here. Lat. 
26° 41', long. 83° 66'. 

KUSHBIR, in Bussahir, a village, with a 
small fort, in the district of Koonawur. It 
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IB fiitaftte on ft deeUvify, slopiog gndunlly 
eastward to the right be^ of tbo Sutluj^ and 
aurronnded by vineyards. Elevation above the 
sea &,284 feet. Lat. 81" 83', long. 78" 19'. 

KUSHEY SONDA, in the Sangor and 
Nerbudda territories, a town situate in the 
British district of Eamgurh, on the route from 
Ramgurh to Rewah, 21 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 23" 7', long. 81" 1'. 

KUSHYN, in Bussahir, a fort near the 
right bank of a considerable feeder of the river 
Pabnr. It ia of considerable size, with bouses 
neatly built, and well covered with slate, in a 
site of little beauty, the view from it being 
confined by surrounding mountains of repulsive 
aspect. Close to the town are iron-mines, 
containing specular ore, embedded in mica- 
slate. This IS smelted and rendered malleable 
at the village ; but the produce is not considered 
abundant. Elevation above the sea 6,875 feet. 
Lat. 81" 11', long. 77° 42'. 

KUSMJR. — A town in the British district 
of Same, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, six miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25" 40', long, 
85" 11'. 

KUSMORE. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, province of Sinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 71 miles E.N.E. of Shikarpoor, 
Lat, 28" 22', long. 69" 41', 

KXJSOWLEAH, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurb, and 
42 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27" 81', 
long, 79" 4'. 

KUSEAON, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 26 miles 
from the left bank of the Indus, 58 miles S.E, 
by E. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 33° 27', 
long. 72" 29'. 

KUSSAREE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Lucknow, and 10 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 26" S3', long. 81" 50'. 

KUSSAIJN, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kjiihul to Jheeud, and 28 miles 
N. of the latter place. It is situate amidst 
bush-jungle, so thick that a small force can 
scarcely find room for encampment. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,003 miles. Lat. 29" 39', 
long. 76" 29', 

KUSSEAH, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villa^ on the route from the cantonment of 
Alla^bad to Futtehpoor, and 29 miles N.W. 
of the former. Heber describes it as a large 
ruinous village, near a grove of neem-trees. 
Garden describes the surrounding country as 
well cultivated, but Heber states it to be much 
wilder, worse cultivated, and worse peopled 
than any which he had seen in India. Lat. 
26" 86', long. 81" 32'. 

KUSSOOR, in the Puii^ab, a large town 


nine miles from the right or western biwk of 
the Gbara. It is a pl^ of great antiquity, is 
inclosed by a wall, and has several divisiot»» 
BMh surrounded by a separata wall strengthened 
with bastions. Aoooroing to tradition, tbeiW 
were formerly twelve of these divisions corre* 
spondiDg to the number of the twelve sons of 
the founder, who assigned one to each. There 
are several mosques and palaces. The sm> 
rounding country abounds in gardens and other 
well-cultivated spots. The inhabitants are 
Mahometans. Hough observes, that at this 
place an array might make a good stan^ as 
not only are there heights, but each division 
of the town might be turned into a fortified 
position.** Lat. 31" 9', long. 74" 27'. 

KTJSSOWLEE, a British sanatory station 
in Baghat, is sitnata on the route firom Pinjor 
to Simla, nearly due north of the former place, 
and distant from it about fourteen miles by a 
circuitous route. This recently-established 
station is thus described by a correspondent of 
of the Delhi Gazette : — “ Kussowlee itself is 
a hill of about five miles in circuit, considerably 
detached from the chain of which it forms a 
part. Its height is about 7,000 feet, the upper 
art is an undulating table-land ; and the whole 
ill does not show any abrupt peak. From 
the plains the ascent is very sudden, that fece 
of the hill presenting a forbidding aspect, in- 
tersected by perpendicular ravines, and show- 
ing the strata of clay-slate at an angle of 30° 
or 40". The road from Pinjor is chiefly out 
along this steep hill-side. The northern face 
of the hill is much less abruptly defined, and 
runs into the ranges that slope to the rivet 
Gumber.” In a direct line, it is about 20 miles 
S.W. of Simla, and nearly on a level with it. 
The soil overlying the rock is light and porous, 
except in places where decayingvegetation has 
accumulate a black mould. The timber con- 
sists principally of firs, mixed with which are 
a few oaks and rhododendrons. The absence 
of underwood, and the porosity of the soil 
quickly absorbing rain, render the air dry 
and healthful. The principal disadvantage is 
the want of water. The natural springs are 
at a distance below the station, and the non- 
reteutive nature of the surface precludes the 
construction of tanks, while from the rocky 
character of the substratum, it is impracticable 
to obtain a supply by sinking wells. Hence, 
during spring and the early part of summer, 
water must be brought on mules and bullocks 
from springs a mile and a quarter distant, and 
848 leet below the level of the parade-ground. 
There is no cultivation except in the valleys, 
where irrigation is practicable ; and in such 
localities the slopes are formed into terraces, 
supporting successive slips of soil bearing very 
fine crops of rice and other gram, ginger, tur- 
meric, potatoes, onions, and other vegetables. 
The writer already quoted describes the scenery 
as fine : — “ West and south, the view of the 
plain is boundless, and after the rains, the 
Sutlej winds along in great majesty, its conrae 
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lieiDg clearly traceable from Itoopur to Loo* 
dianah ; while on the other aide the Jumna 
can be seem Standing on the sununit of the 
hill, looking down the steep declivity of nearly 
6,000 feet, there ia one vart map spread before 
you, which, in the different lights of morning 
and evening, ahowa a magic variety of tints 
and shades. The sun is just now dipping into 
the Sutlej, where it runs due west ; tom 
gradually to the right, and you will have a 
view of the piaina of the Punjab, until yon 
reach the lowest spurs of the mountain-range, 
jiut where the nver Issnea from the hills, 
^en comes a group of beautiful varied hills, 
the highest of which ia Soorujghur, above 
Belaspoor. Behind these the white peaks 
begin to appear, and, looking north, you have 
the whole snowy rampart rising in uninter- 
rupted majesty ; for the hills on a level with 
Simla, or even Whartoo, form but undulations 
in the foreground of this magnificent panorama. 
Turn further round, and to the north-east you 
have another group of nearer hiUs, the most 
conspicuous of which is Bagbat, and behind 
them the snow appearing at intervals till you 
reach the east. In that quarter you have lost 
the snow, but there is a beautiful sea of un- 
dulating hills, with here and there glimpses of 
the plain^ until, looking south, you come again 
to an nnlimited horizon. In all this landscape, 
there is but one thing wanting, the one de- 
ficiency which prevents our hills from being 
absolutely lovely, and that is, the absence of 
water. K o lake, no stream, enlivens the view ; 
and this makes all the rest like a beautiful 
foce with the eyes shut.” A church has been 
erected here for the accommodation of the 
Christian community. In 1845, Kussowlee 
was visited by cholera, which greatly increased 
the ordinary rate of mortality ; but its general 
salubrity appears well established. Kussowlee 
is distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,069 miles. 
Lat. 80“ 54', long. 77“ 3'. 

KUTCHEGUD. — A town situate on the 
north-west point of the peninsula of Kattywar, 
territoiT of Guzerat, 10 miles S. from the Gulf 
of Cutch, and 118 W. of Eajkote. Lat. 22“ 20', 
long. 69“ 1'. 

KUTCHNAE SURYE.-~A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or possessions of the 
&mily of Scindia, situate 83 miles W.N.W. 
from Saugur, and 83 miles S. by W, from 
BbopaL Lat. 24° 24', long. 77“ 89'. 

KUTCHOUDA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Amjherah, situate 10 miles S. 
from Amjherah, and 126 miles E. from Baxoda. 
Lat. 22“ 24', long. 7$“ 10'. 

KUTCHWA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left hank of the Ganges, and 
distant N.W. from Calcutta by the river route 
756 miles, S.E. from the city of Allahabad 52 
by the same. Lat. 25“ 12', long. 82“ 20', 

KUTHOTEEA, in the territory of Saugor 
nod Nerbudda, a town in the British district 


of Eamgnrh, situate on the route from Eam- 
gurh to Jubhulpoor, 18 miles W.N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 22“ 58', long. 80“ 46'. 

KUn. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate six miles S.E. from the left 
bank of the Bhotiya Coosy river, and 63 miles 
E.N.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° S', long. 

86“ ir. 

KUTKA UMEOAHA, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allahabad 
to the city of Benares, 65 miles E. of the 
former, 19 W. of the latter. Lat. 25“ 16', 
long. 82“ 45'. ^ 

KUTLUNGEE, in the British territory of 
Sagur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Ramgurh, 62 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 21“ 47', long. 79“ 50'. 

KUTOLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route, vid Nagor, from Jessul- 
roeer to Nusserabad, and 142 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27°, long. 73“ 16'. 

KUTOLLEE, in the territory of Kotah, in 
Rajpootana, a town on the left bank of the 
river Parbutty, and held by a feudatory of the 
rajah of KotaK The residence of the feudatory 
is a lofty edifice, in a handsome Hindoo style 
of architecture, situate on the hank of the 
river. Distant direct N.E. of Kotah 50 miles, 
S.W. of Gwalior 110. Lat. 25“ 89', long. 76“ 35'. 

KUTPURI, in the British district of 
Etawah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawah, and 18 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 58', long. 78“ 53'. 

KUTRA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
pass on one of the routes from the city of 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 63 miles S.E. of the 
former. The surface of the country rises from 
the valley of the Ganges about Mirzapoor to 
the elevated tracts of Bundelcnnd and iJoghel- 
cund, lying to the south-west. The ascent 
takes place in successive plateaus, becoming 
continually more elevated towards the west, 
and bounded on the side of the more depressed 
tracts by ran^s of hills of no great relative 
elevation. The plateau nearest the Ganges is 
bounded towards it by a ridge traversed by the 
Tara Pass, and to the south and south-west it 
is bounded by a ridge which forms the face of 
the plateau that rises over it, and is traversed 
by the Kutra Pass. The north-east side of 
the Kutra range, towards Tara Pass, is rather 
steep, yet overstrewn with rubbish of dis- 
integrated rock, amidst which grows a stunted 
forert of trees allied to pines, brides the pi pal 
(Ficus religiosa) and ooranthus. The village 
of Kutra is situate at the north-east aide of the 
pass, on the left bank of the Seoti, a small 
river tributary to the BUimd. Into the Seoti 
are discharged several small streams, which 
tumble in lofty cascades down the fiice of the 
overhanging ndge. At that ot Bilohi, twelve 
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milefl west of the Kntra Pass, the £dl is S98 
feet, and the escarpment Dearly perpendicular. 
Franklin considers part of the ndge rising 
above the village to be saliferous ; and adds, 
that salt is manufactured on the banks of the 
Tons. According to Jacquemont, however, 
the water of the wells is not salt. The road 
throngh the pass is excellent, being carefully 
laid down from Mirzapoor. Water is abundant, 
being obtained from the Seoti ; but supplies 
must be collected from the adjacent country. 
Elevation of summit of ridge above the sea 
1,219 feet ; of the village, 620 feet. Lat. 
24° 61', long. 82° 11'. 

KUTKA. — ^ Meebanpoob Kutea. 

KUTSTJHEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 99 miles 
S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 21° 89', long. 87° 16'. 

KUTTAJEE, a small river of Sinde, rises 
in the hilly tr^t between Kurracbee and 
Sehwan, and in lat. 26° 7', long. 67° 28'. 
After a course of twenty miles in a north- 
westerly direction, it falls into the river Goor- 
ban. Though so inconsiderable in point of 
size, it is in this arid country important, for 
affording a constant supply of good water, as 
even when it has ceased to run, the pools in its 
bed contain considerable quantities. 

KUTTANO, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village 30 miles N.W. of the town of Myn- 
pooree. Lat. 27° 24', long. 78° 37'. 

KUTTEEGEEREB. — A town in the British 
district of Belganm, presidency of Bombay, 76 
miles E. by N. of Belganm. Lat, 16° 4', long. 
75° 41'. 

KUTTOSUN,— See Myhee Caunta. 


KUTTOWLI, in the British district of 
Fnltehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
of Futtehpoor, and 11 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 62', long. 80° 44'. 


KUTTREE. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles 
N.E. by E. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 26° 20', long. 
87° 17'. 


KUTTUNGEE, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from Saugor 
cantonment to Jubbulpoor, 89 miles S.E. of 
former, 22 N.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and 
is well supplied with water. Here is a con- 
siderable quantity of iron, manufactured prin- 
cipally into ^n-barrels, which are much 
esteemed and largely exported, Lat. 28° 27', 
long. 79° 60', 

KUTTUNGTOLLA. — A town of the Dec- 
can, in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 
sitnate 70 miles N.E. by E. fit)m Nagpoor, and 
101 miles S. from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21° 41', 
long. 80° 4'. 

KXJTTUNGY. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate on the right bank of 
one of the branohes of the Wein Gnnga, and 


88 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, Lat. 21° 43'* 
long. 80° 21'. 

KUTUBPOOR, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuoes, 
a village on the route, by Kbasganj, from 
Bareilly to Allyghur cantonment, and 20 mtlea 
S.E. of the latter, 62 N.E. of Agra. Lat. 
27“ 61', long. 78° 26'. 

KUTUBTJGOA, — A town in the British 
district of Sumbulpoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 19 miles N.E, by 
N. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 41', long. 84° Kr. 

KUTTJLGARH, in the British district of 
Eumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a fort, formerly garrisoned by the Goorkha 
troops, situate on the route, by Ramesur, fi«m 
the cantonment of Petoragurh to that of 
Champawut, four miles N. of the latter. Webb, 
who surveyed it at the close of A.D. 1815, thus 
describes it : — “ The shape of Kutulgurh fort 
is irregular, and fitted, as it were, to the top 
of the bill on which it stands. 'The work is 
oblong ; its greatest length from north to south 
may be about fifty yards, and the breadth half 
that quantity : each extremity is completed by 
a species of star fort : the line connecting these 
has, at short distances, salient angles, which 
flank each other with tolerable exactness. The 
wall is of considerable solidity, and is com- 

f » 08 ed of rough stones without cement ; it is 
ooped and pierced all round, and is nine feethigh 
on the outside. The whole work is surround^ 
about fifteen feet beyond the wall, by a stockade, 
the stakes of which are about ten feet above the 
earth. The whole appears to be in good and 
defensible order. The ascent to the fort is 
most easy from the eastern side, but is, even 
here, very steep ; and the latter part, by a 
zig-zag path, is within long musket-shot" of a 
detached stockade outside the fort. Close to 
this stockade is a small Hindoo temple. Water 
must be obtained from a source covered by a 
fire of musketry from the stockade, distant 400 
feet. Lat. 29° 24', long. 80° 6'. 

K.UTUMBO, in the raj or protected Raj- 
poot state of TJlwar, a small town on the 
eastern frontier, towards Bhurtpore. It was 
bombarded and laid in ruins October 29tb, 
1 803, by the Mahratta army, which had escaped 
from the Deccan, and was flying before the 
British under General Lake. On the Slst the 
British general reached the smoking ruins of 
Eutumbo, but found that the enemy had de- 
serted it that morning ; and pursuit being con- 
tinued, the fugitive host was next morning 
overtaken, and totally defeated at Laswari. 
Kutumbo is 60 miles W. of Agra, 95 miles Sw 
of Delhi. Lat. 27° 19', long. 77° 8'. 

KUVOY, in the British district of Malabar, 
under the presidency of Madras, a town on an 
extensivd estuary of a river flowing frixu the 
Western Ghauts. Tlie surrounding country is 
a sandy plain of no ^reat feitility, but suited for 
the culture of infenor rice and oocoanut-trees. 
The town is stated to have only about sixty or 
seventy houses. The iuhabitants are Moplahs 
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OT MoBsnlnuini. Here the English hftd a 
eaftoiy io 1 750 ; and abou t that time the French 
built a fort on the south side of the river. 
This fbr^ and another of native oonstmotion, 
are now in ruins. Distance K.W. from Cananore 
18 miles, B.E.from Mangalore 58. I^at. 12° 6', 
long. 76° 16'. 

KUWA, in the British district of Fotteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the left bank of the river Jumna, 17 
miles S. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 
26° 42', long. 80° 62^. 

KYAL PYEN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
68 miles from the left bank of the Irawady, and 
96 miles N.E. by N. from Ava. Lat. 28° S', 
long. 96° 60'. 

KYAN NAYAT MYO.— A town of Bur. 
mah, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
river, 96 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23° 15, 
long. 96°. 

KYAR, or KYE RIVER, one of the 
mouths of the Indus, leading into the Pitty* 
anee. Lat. 24° 84', long. 67° 13'. 

K YARDA, in Sirmor, a village in the Doon 
or valley of the same name, and on the route 
from Debra to Nahun, being 21 miles S.E. of 
the latter place. It is a small place, described 
by Mundy as “ romantically situated in a dell, 
completely encompassed by woody heights, 
on the summit of the nearest of which are the 
ruins of what appears to have been a petty 
Goorkah fortress.” The lands comprised in the 
Kyarda Doon were granted to the rajah of 
Sirmoor by the British government in 1833, 
subject to certain conditions ; among which 
were the impartial administration of justice, the 
abolition of transit-duties, and the construction 
and repair of roads. Elevation of the village 
above the sea 1,844 feet. Lat, 30° 28', long. 
77° 36'. 

KYBYOUN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 60 
miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22° 42', long. 95° 56'. 

KYL. — A town in the north-east quarter of 
the Punjaub, situate in the British disti-ict of 
Spiti, 107 miles E. by N. of Kangra. Lat. 
32° ir; long. 78° 3', 

KYLASCOTTAH. — A town in the hill 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, situate 79 miles E. by N. 
from Jeypoor, and 100 miles W. by S, from 
Ganjam. Lat. 19° 14', long, 83° 36'. 

KYLEE, in the British district of Benares, 
lieut.'gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on 
the route from Cbunar to Dinapore, situate 21 
miles N.E. of the former, 125 S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 25° 20', long. 83° 18'. 

KYMPROO, a village in Arracan, situate 
on the right bank of the Lemroo river, near 
the confluence of one of the feeders of that 
river. Lat. 20° 35', long. 98° 33'. 

KYNETA, in the British distriet of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
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Etawa, and 42 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat 
27° 8', long. 78° 81'. 

KYOKOO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
20 miles W. from the right bank of the Ira- 
wwly river, and 146 miles S.W. from Ava. 
Lat 20° 24', long. 94° 28', 

KYOONTHTJL.— See Keyonthttl. 

K Y'O U KD WAIN. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British province of Tenaaserim, 
142 miles N. by W. of Tenasserim. Ldit, 
14° r, long. 98° 

KYODKKYAH. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady, and 
173 miles N. by E. from Ava. Lat 24° 2v, 
long. 96° 80', 

KYOUKNEMO, in the island of Ramree, 
in Arracan, a village situate on a large creek, 
by which it has access to the sea. It was at 
one time much infested by daooits, but through 
the exertions of the magistrates, it has now 
become a thriving place. 

KYOUK PHYOO, the capital town and 
principal military station of the island of 
Ramree, province of Arracan, is situated on 
its north-western extremity. It derives its 
designation from Kheouk, signifying white, 
and Pheo, a stone, on account of the number 
of beautiful white pebbles which cover the 
beach in its vicinity. It stands upon the 
extremity of a sandy plain, which is bounded 
on the south-west by a range ol sandstone bills, 
varying in height from 600 to 2,000 feet. On the 
east it is bounded by a small creek, which 
confers upon it superior facility of water- 
communication with Calcutta, Chittagong, &c. 
It is a healthy spot, and its salubrity is prcn 
bably in a great measure owing to the pro- 
tection it receives from the range of sandhills 
on the south-west, forming an admirable barrier 
again s t th e monsoon, wb ich gen eraJIy approach es 
with great fury from that quarter. In con- 
nection with that of nature, the powerful hand 
of art ha.s been at work for the last few years, 
and a great improvement has been effected by 
removing all the dense jungle in the vicinity 
of the town, which generated much dampness, 
and consequent disease, A judicious system 
of drainage has also been carried out. Its 
harbour is said to be one of the finest in the 
world. Its entrance is so deep and wide as to 
allow of the safe ingress of the largest-sized 
ships at any season of the year. Lat. 19° 24', 
long. 93° 34'L 

KYOUK'TEGADEYOUNG, a village in 
I Arracan, situate on the left bank of the Cola- 
dyne river, a few miles S. of Ferguson’s route. 
li.t. 20° 60', long. 93° 9’. 

KY0TJN6THA, a pass in the British dis- 
trict of Pegue, on the route over the Youma- 
doung Mountains, oonnecting the seacoost of 
the Bay of Bengal with the interior of Pegue- 
The crest of the pass is 20 miles N.N.W. of 
Bassein, in lat. 17° 2*, long. 94° 45'. 

KYRABAD, in Rajpootana, a town of 
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Kotah, situate on the route from Neemuch to 
the city of £otah, 78 miles N,E. of former, 
44 S.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and water 
ia abundant. The number of houses is esti- 
mated at 400. Lat. 24” 87', long. 76®. 

KYRAGURH. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nag poor or Betar, situate 
114 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, and 
102 miles S. from Eamgurh. I^t. 21“ 20', 
long. 80® 53'. 

KYRANUH, in the British district of 
Muzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Paneeput, 30 miles W. by S. of the 
fonner. It has a papulation of 15,162 inhabi- 
tants. Lat. 29® 23’, long. 77® 16'. 

KYRE. — A town ofBurmah, situate on the 
left bank of the Khy end wen river, and 118 miles 
N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23® 2', long. 94® 45'. 

KYREE DERA, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Larkhana to Eagh, and 15 miles N. 
of the former place. There is a good supply 
of water from wells and pools about the village. 
Lat. 27° 44', long. 68° 7. 

KYREE GURREE, or KEYRA GHUR- 
REE, in Sinde, a town on the route from 
Larkhana to Bagh, and 44 miles N, of the 
former place. It is situate ott the south- 
eastern border of the Pai, or desert of Shikar- 
poor, xs surrounded with a wall, and is supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 28® 6', long. 
67“ 57'. 

KYRIM, in Eastern India, one of the 
Cossya hill states, bounded north-east and 
south by the British territory of Jynteah, and 
west by the other Cossya states ; it extends 
from lat. 26® 10' — 25® 58', and from long. 
91° 48' — 92® 11' ; is 58 miles in length from 
north to south, and 13 in breadth. 

KYTHUL, in Sirhind, a town the principal 
place of the tenitory of Kylhul. It is situate 
in a level, fertile country, and is irregularly, 
but substantially, built of excellent brick. The 
palace is a lofty building of a striking appear- 
ance, rising above a fine grove of trees, over- 
hanging a spacious sheet of water. There are 
in the town kilns, producing great quantities 
of sal ammoniac. The last rajah of the country 
died in 1843, and, leaving no issue, his posses- 
sions lapsed to the paramount power in India. 
At the period of the escheat, in 1843, the terri- 
tory comprised 616 villages, and was estimated 
to yield a surplus revenue of 44,000/. Kythul 
is distant N.W. of Calcutta 1,004 miles. Lat. 
29” 49', long. 76° 28'. 

KYUAI-THE-TSAKHAN.— A town of 
Burmah, situate 33 miles E. of the left bank 
of the Irawady, and 126 miles N. by E, from 
Ava. Lat. 23® 39', long. 96° 82', 

KYUNGYAM. — ^A town in the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
190 miles E. by S. from Sirinagur, aud 
159 miles N.E, from Kangra. Lat. 83“ 89', 
long. 78“ ir. 
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LABADOR. — One of the Islands sitoated at 
the mouth of the Megna river. Its length 
from north to south is 11 miles, and its breadth 
five ; the centre being in lat. 22® 22', long. 
90“ 48‘. 

LABEIRA, in theBritiah district of Biireilly^ 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village oa 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Pillibeet, 
and 13 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 28', 
long. 79° 86'. 

LABRUNG, in Bnssahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawnr, is situate near the right 
bank of the Zong, a feeder of the Sutluj, and 
divided by it from the town of Kanum. 
Gerard describes it as of considerable sixe; 
Hutton, as “ a small and filthy-looking place, 
built on the edge of a shelving hill.'' Here is 
a small fort, belongiog to the rajah of Bussahir. 
It is square, about forty feet high, and sur- 
rounded by a loopholed wall of stones without 
cement. Elevation above the sea 9,296 feet. 
Lat. 31° 40', long. 78® 29'. 

LACARACOONDA, — A town in the British 
district of Beerboom, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 111 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat, 
23® 48', long, 87° 20'. 

LACCADIVE ISLANDS.— A cluster off 
the Malabar coast of India. They extend from 
lat. 1° 50' to 12° 20', and from long. 72° 20' txr 
74° 25', and contain a population of 8,800. 
Tile greater portion of these islands are under 
the uncontrolled management of the Beebee of 
Cannanore, subject to the payment of an annuaf 
tribute to the British government of l,000t 
This tribute having fallen into arrear, the 
islands have been attached, and are now under 
the administration of the British government 

LACHOONG. — A town in the native stat* 
of Sikhim, situate on the right bant; of the 
Teesta river, and 52 miles N.E. by N. from 
Daijeeling. Lat. 27® 40', long. 88° 47'. 

LACKREEGONG, in the Britisli district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a small town, with bazar, on the route, by 
Rajapur ferry, from the cantonment of Allah- 
ab^ to Banda, and 1 6 miles W. of the former, 
Lat. 25“ 25', long. 81° 46'. 

LADAKH, or MIDDLE TIBET.— A very 
elevated and rugged country north of the 
Punjab, and included within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere. 
Excluding the British districts of Spiti and 
Lahoul, Ladakh is distributed into five sub- 
divisions, named Nabra, Ladakh, Zanakar, 
Rukchu, and Purik-Sura-Draa. It is bounded 
on the north by the unexplored region south 
of Chinese Turkistan, and the Chinese territory 
of Khoten ; on the north-east by the Chinese 
territory of Khoten, and Chan-than and 
Rodokb, districts of Great Tibet ; on the south 
by the Chinese territory and Spiti ; on th« 
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Boutb-weat by LabonI, Cbamba, and Kisbtewar, 
and on the west by Cashmere and Bultistan. 
The information obtained by Vigne and Cun- 
ningham jastifies us in stating the pvosition of 
Xtadakh as being between lat. 32° 20' — 35°, 
long. 75° 80' — 79° 80 ' ; and in computing the 
area at 26,036 square miles. The most im- 
portant feature in the physical aspect of Ladakh 
18 the great valley of the Indus, which traverses 
the country through its whole length, from 
Bouth-eaet to north-west, and divides the great 
northern range called variously Kouenlun, , 
Mooz Taugh, or Karakorum, from the stupend- 
ous mountain.s of Rupshu, Spiti, and Zanskar. 
The most elevated mountains rise to heights 
little inferior to those of any summits on the 
face of the globe. The climate is characterized 
by cold and excessive aridity. 

The population is of that variety of the 
human race called the Mongolian by Blumen- 
baob and his followers, and are classed under 
the general denomination Tibetan. The amount 
is estimated by Moorcroft at between 150,000 
and 180,000 persons ; but a decrease appears 
to have taken place since Moorcroft’s time, and 
the present amount of inhabitants is presumed 
to be 125,000. They have the usual features 
of the Mongolians, but improved by intermix- 
ture with the Cashmerian ; the women espe- 
cially, according to Gholaum Hyder, are pretty 
and fair, with rosy cheeks. In moral cha- 
racter they are mild, good-humoured, peace- 
able, and honest, but timid, indolent, exces- 
sively dirty, addicted to intoxication and sexual 
immorality. Gholaum Hyder observes : — 
“They are the most peaceable race of beings 
in the world, very quiet, honest, and hospi- 
table.” In consequence of this disposition, 
crimes of violence are scarcely known. Poly- 
andry is common among the lower orders, and, 
according to the last-quoted authority, under 
peculiarly disgusting circumstances. “ In a 
family of two or more brothers who are poor, 
only one of them marries, and the wife is 
common to all, and no jealousies or quarrels 
ensue,” Primogeniture here has such high 
privileges, that on the marriage of the eldest 
son, the property of the parents passes to him, 
and they bewme dependent on him for main- 
tenance, while the younger brothers are little 
better than servants. The men wear close 
dresses of woollen cloth, and large mantles, i 
which, for the rich, are made of European 
broad-cloth, for the poor of sheepskin, with 
the wool inwards. The dress of the grand 
lama or priest is yellow, that of other lamas of 
superior rank red ; and as these dignitaries 
wear broad- brimmed hats, they closely resem- 
ble cardinals in costume, The dress of the 
women consists of a jacket and petticoat of 
enormous dimensions, and a sheepskin mantle. 
When rich, they are loaded with a variety of 
fantastic omarBents and uncouth jewellery. 
“A Ladakhi female, in full costume, "observes 
Moorcroft, “would cause no small sensation 
amongst the fashionable dames of a European 
capita.” The language is Tibetan, according 


to Klaprotb, the primitive dialect of the abori- 
ginal people inhabiting the vast mountain- 
region between Hindostan and Tartary. It is 
very rough, and abounds in harsh combinations 
of consonants, unutterable even by those ac- 
customed to the most rugged tongues of north- 
ern Europe. The religion is Lamaism, a form 
of Buddhism, resembling apparently in its 
moral and spiritual tenets those entertained by 
the early ascetics and by the Quietiats of later 
date. In the existence of monastic establish- 
ments for both sexes, the acknowledgment of 
a supreme infallible head of the whole religious 
community, and the adoption of pageantry in 
public worship, some seeming resemblance jias 
been traced to the characteristics of the Romish 
church. Moorcroft describes Lamaism as “a 
strange mixture of metaphysics, mysticism, 
morality, juggling, and idolatry.” The trans- 
migration of souls is received as a prominent 
. tenet. The Deity is worshipped in the cha- 
racter of a trinity, but adoration is paid to a 
great number of inferior beings, represented 
by a variety of curious idols. The general 
character of Lamaism appears to be more 
gentle than that of many other -superstitions, 
and under its influence the terrific Moguls and 
other Tartars have become a comparatively 
mild and peaceable race. 

Previousl}^ to the conquest of this country 
by the Sikhs, the government was a simple 
despotism, which, daring Moorcroft’s residence, 
was administered by the khalum or prime 
minister of the rajah, who was himself but a 
mere pageant : at all times the sovereign was 
Liable to be deposed by the intrigues of the 
influential lamas, and his place supplied by the 
next in hereditary succession. The revenue 
was not paid in money, the people being bound 
to support the rajah and his officers, not only 
by furnishing provisions, and all other things 
requisite for sulmistence, but serving as domestic 
as well as agricultural labourers. They were 
likewise bound to take the field in case of 
collision with neighbouring states. Gholaum 
Hyder says, the “ troops are mostly horsemen, 
armed with a few matchlocks, bows and arrows, 
and swords, and may amount in all to 2,000 
men ; the infantry may be about 1,200 men, 
armed with matchlocks, bows and arrows, and 
swords.” They are incredibly cowardly, and 

80 ill armed ?hat, according to Moorcroft, on 
occasion of a war with their neighbours of 
Bultistan, the infantry had but one matchlock 
for ten men, and one sword for six. It is not 
therefore surprising that Ladakh made no 
resistance to the troops of Gholab Singh, the 
present ruler of Cashmere, who took possession 
of it in 1835, and still retains his acquisition. 

LADNO. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 126 miles N.E. from Jodhpoor, and 

81 miles N. by W. firom Ajmeer. Lat. 27° 88', 
long. 74° 28'. 

LADWA, in Sirhind, a small territory for- 
merly -the jaghire of a Sikh chieftain, who, in 
consequence of the non-performance of his 
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feudatory obligationB during the Lahore war, 
was deprived of his posaessions, which were 
annexed to the Sritish dominions. Ladwa, 
the principal place, is situate 22 miles N. from 
Kurnool, in lat. 29° 59', long. 77" 6'. 

LAENADOWN, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerhudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Jubbnlpoor, 46 miles S.S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 22° 34', long. 79° 44'. 

LAGWAN. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 milSs 
S.W. of Rajmahal, Lat, 24° 22', Tong. 87° 14', 

LAHAR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
the possessions of the Scindia family, a town 
six miles E. of the right or E, bank of the 
river Sindh. In A.D. 1780, Captain Pop- 
ham, in command of 2,400 infantry, a small 
body of cavalry, and a detail of European 
artillery, with a howitzer and a few field-pieces, 
besieg^ this fort, which was found to be much 
stronger than had been fallaciously represented 
by the raua of Gohud, who was anxious to 
have it captured from the Mahrattas. It was 
imperfectly breached, and as the light field- 
pieces could produce no farther effect on the 
defences, the British commander detenuinetl 
to make a desperate attempt at storming. By 
extraordinary efforts, a lodgment was made in 
the place. “ Dreadful slanghter ensued on 
both sides. The enemy defended themselves 
with desperation, and it was not until the 
garri.son, which had consisted of 500 men, was 
reduced to their killadar and a mere handful of 
his dependants, that quarter was demanded. 
The British lost 125 men.” It appears to have 
been ceded to Scindia by the second article of 
the treaty of Mustafapoor, on the 22nd No- 
vember, 1805. Lahar is 50 miles W. of Calpee, 
the same distance E. of Gwalior fort, 85 S.E. 
of Agra. Lat. 26° 12', long, 78° 69'. 

LAHENEE, in tbe British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town on the 
right bank of the Ganges, 917 miles from 
Calcutta by the river, 107 miles above Allah- 
abad, N.W. from the town of Futtehpoor by 
land 15 miles. Lat, 26° 8', long. 80° 41'. 

LAHORE, a large city in the Punjab, is 
situate about a mile east of the Ravee river. 
It is surrounded by a brick wall, formerly 
twenty-five feet high, but which has recently 
been lowered by the British government. Run- 
jeet Singh ran a good trench around the wall, 
beyond this constructed a line of works round 
the entire circumference, mounted them with 
heavy artillery, and gave orders for clearing 
away such ruins and other objecta as might 
ield shelter to assailants. The circuit of this 
ne of fortifications exceeds seven miles. The 
fort or citadel occupies the north-west angle of 
the city, and contains extensive magazines and 
manufactories of warlike stores. There are 
several large and handsome mosques. The 
Padshah mosqne, said to have been built by 
Aurungzebe, is a massive, lofty structure of 
red sandstone, of great size, and ornamented 


with spacious cujmlas. It was converted into 
a barrack by Runjeet Singh, The Vizier 
Khan mosque is also a fine edifice, ornamented 
with lofty minarets, and covered with varnished 
tiles, inscribed with Arabic sentences, which 
are popularly supposed to comprise the entire 
of the Koran. These splendid structures have 
been desecrated by the Sikhs, who killed swine 
in them, and converted their courts into stables. 
'The Sonara moeque is another splendid building. 
There are besides many handsome mosques 
and Hindoo temples. One of the greatest 
ornaments in the neighbourhood is the tomb 
of the Mogul emperor Jehangir. It is very 
extensive and beautiful, of a quadrangular 
figure, with a minaret at each comer, rising 
to the height of sefventy feet. 'The principHd 
material is red sandstone, but there is a profu- 
sion of ornaments executed in marble, arranged 
in elegant mosaics, representing flowers and 
texts ot the Koran in Arabic and Persian. 
These texts consist of a hundred repetitions 
of the name of God in different modes of 
expression. This beautiful monument is about 
three miles west of Lahore. It is separated 
from the town by tbe river Ravee, which has 
lately swept away part of the w^l inclosing 
the tomb, and threatens speedily to engulf the 
structure itself. Runjeet Singh gave it as a 
residence to a French ofificer of the name of 
M. Amise, who caused it to be cleared out and 
put in repair, but died shortly afterwards. HU 
fate was considered by tbe Mahometans as 
retributive of his impiety in desecrating the 
sacred pile, which has since been closed up. 
Another of these huge ornamental tombs is 
I styled that of AnarkallL, a youth, according to 
tradition, a favourite of one of the emperors, 
who, instigated by jealousy, having seen him 
smile at a lady of the imperial zenana, cansed 
him to be put to death, by being built up in a 
brick cell, and this splendid mausoleum to be 
raised over him. Unfortunately, the tone of 
Mahomfiftan morals is not such as to render 
the story incredible. Three miles north-east 
of Lahore is the garden of Shah Jehan, the 
Shalimar, or “House of Joy.” It is about 
half a mUe long, with three successive ter- 
races, rising one above the other, and contains 
450 fountains, which throw up water, subse- 
quently received into marble tanks. Runjeet 
Singh barbarously defaced this superb monu- 
ment of oriental magnificence, by removing a 
j large portion of the marble embellishments to 
his new capital, Araritsir. 

j The streets of Lahore, which are very narrow, 
contain numbers of lofty but gloomy housee, 
inclosed within extensive dead walls. The 
bazars, though numerous, and stocked with 
profusion of costly wares, are in general con- 
tracted and mean. There is an abundant 
supply of water from wells in the town. The 
vicinity is fertile and well cultivated, being 
covered with tbe most luxuriant gardens and 
orchards. The great extent and size of the 
ruins scattered over the adjacent country bear 
evidence of the former gi^ness of the city. 
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Von Hiigel describefl the ecene as a huge mass 
of serais, palaces, and mins, which must be 
seen, to fonn any notion of their multitude 
and extent, The population is still consider- 
able, the streets Ming crowded in an extra- 
ordinary degree ; yet in this respect, as well as 
in regard to trade, Lahore, according to Bumes, 
is greatly excelled by Amritsir, which has re- 
cently grown up in.to a successful rival ; for 
though Bunjeet Singh resided much at Lahore, 
where he delighted to show his state, Amritsir 
was both the spiritual and commercial capital 
of his dominions. The statement of Burnes, 
however, as to the comparative amount of the 
population of the two cities, has been disputed, 
and the superiority claimed for Lahore, which, 
even in its decay, is a great city. Von Hiigel 
rays that it stretches in a semicircular form four 
or five miles along the branch of the Bavee, 
and yet that, if we judge from the ruins, it is 
not one-tenth part the size that it once was. 
It is very difficult to make even any safe guess 
at its population ; but from its extent audthe 
multitudes which throng it, the number can 
scarcely be less than from 94,000 to 95,000, 
This indeed is a great declension from the 
amount in the time when it was the residence 
of the Mogul emperors, and was nine miles in 
length ; the population then, probably, was 
eight or ten times the present number. 

Lahore partakes to some extent of tlie ad van- 
tages of education, and even forms a centre for 
their diffusion. It is the seat of an establish- 
ment which is at once a vernacular school and 
a college for the study of Hindoo and M aho- 
medan learning and European knowledge, 
through vernacular media. A portion of the 
funds of the institution is contributed by the 
British government, but it is chiefly supported 
by subscriptions from Bhopaul and four other 
native states, the chiefs and people of which 
regard its maintenance as inseparably con- 
nected with British protection and supremacy ; 
80 that, in the language of Major Cuniffngbam, 

it is a kind of fashion to contribute to the 
echool.” In 1849 the number of pupils was 
fi41. 

Lahore appears to have fallen into the hands 
of Msbmood of Ghiznee in 1009, on his advance 
to destroy Naugiacut ; and in 11.52 it became 
the capital of the Gaznevide dyna^oty. In 1186 
it was captured from the last Gaznevide 'by 
Sabub-ud-dein, theGourian monarch. In 1528 
it was taken by Sultan Baber, whose posterity 
made it a favourite residence, and raised it to 
its greatest splendour. In 1748 it fell into the 
hands of AhmedShah, the first Durani emperor. 
In 1799 Runjeet Singh was, by Zeman Shah, 
invested with the government of Lahore, with 
the tide of rajah. He immediately manifested 
his determination to possess the substance as 
well as the ensigns of power, by expelling three 
Sikh sirdars, who attempted to retain posses- 
sion ; and he thenceforward made it one of his 
favourite places of residence. When, after the 
death of that chieftain, the enormities com- 
mitted by those who grasped his power, com- 


pelled the English to pnt an end to his dynasty, 
Lahore became, with the rest of the Punjaub, 
British. The events connected with its sub- 
jugation are related in the historical sketch of 
the Punjaub. Lahore is in lat, 31° 36', long. 
74° 21'. 

LAHOREE BUNDER, in Sinde, a village 
on the south or left bank of the Buggaur, or 
western branch of the Indus, 20 miles from the 
Pittee mouth. When visited by Alexander 
Hamilton, in 1699, it was the principal port of 
Sinde, being accessible for ships of 200 tons 
burthen ; and at the close of the last century 
it was the seat of an English fiictory. It has 
since fallen to decay, in cousequence of the 
contiguous channel having ceased to be navi- 
gable. Lat. 24° 32', long. 67° 28'. 

LAHOUL, in the north-east of the Punjab, 
a British district, bounded on the north-east 
by Ladak ; on the east by Spiti ; on the 
south-west by Kulu ; and on the west by 
Chamba and Kishtawar. It is about sixty- 
eight miles in length, and thirty -four in breadth, 
and contains an area of 1,872 square miles. 
It is situate between lat. 32° 5' — 33° 8', long. 
76“ 45' — 77“ 46'. Tide territory is surrounded 
by lofty mountains ; the Ritanka Pass, on the 
south, having an elevation of 13,300 feet, and 
the Bara Lacha Pass, on the north-west, 
16,500 ; some peaks in the vicinity rising 

1.000 feet higher, and being covered with per- 
petual snow. Lahoul is traversed by innu- 
merable torrents, the feeders of the Surajbhaga 
and the Chandrabhnga, the junction of which 
forms the river Chenaub. The elevation of 
the whole territory must be very gi'eat, as 
Kishtawar, above 100 miles lower down the 
course of the lapid Chenaub, is more than 

5.000 feet above the level of the sea. There 
are no towns in this secluded tract, the only 
collections of habitations being two small 
hamlets, one called Gosha, the other Tandi, 
both situate close to the confluence of the 
Surajbhaga and Cbandrabhaga. Notwithstand- 
ing the elevation of the surface, good crops of 
grain are produced. 

LAIDAH. — A town in the British district 
of Ramgur, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 52 miles 
E.N.E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 24° 12', long. 
86 ° 11 '. 

LAIHRAH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 16 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate iu a country 
having a surface slightly undulated, moderately 
fertile, and comparatively cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 993 miles. Lat. 30° 42', 
long. 75° 53'. 

LAKAHPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village 20 miles N. of the town of Mynpoorie. 
Lat. 27° 31', long. 78° 67'. 

LAKAHURRAH, in the Punjab, a village 
on the route from Lahore to Mooltan, 50 miles 
N.E. of the latter city. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Ravee, about 30 miles above 
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its confluence with the Chenaub. Lat. 30“ 83', 
long. 72“ 18'. 

LAKGWADWA. — A town in tbe Britieh 
province of Aracan, situate 93 miles S.S.E. of 
Aracan. Lat. 19“ 30', long. 93" 68', 

LAKHAJUMOGARI.— A town in the 
native state of Nepal, situate on the right bank 
of a branch of the Marachangdi river, and 
67 miles N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
28" 14', long. 84" 26'. 

LAKHA BIANDAL, in Jaunsar, a ruined 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, and 
300 feet above it. Some celebrity attaches to 
it in the Hindoo legends, in which it is re- 
garded as one of the temporary residences of 
the Pandus, so famous in the heroic ages of 
Hindustan. Lat. 30° 44', long. 78" 7'. 

LAKNAOTI, in the British district of 
Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vince^ a village on the route from Kurnoul to 
Suharunpoor, and 15 miles N.E. of the former 
place. It is situate on the SendelUe, a torrent 
falling into the Jumna a few miles lower down. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 980 miles. Lat. 
29" 46', long, 77" 16', 

LAKSA, in the British district of Barasut, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a village, with a police- 
station, situate on the Golgosi, an offset of the 
Ganges, which, some miles lower down, or 
farther south, is lost in the Sunderbunds. 
Laksa is distant from Calcutta, E., 40 miles. 
Lat. 22° 44', long. 89" 4'. 

LALDEEWAZA, — A pass on the route 
from K.heree to Dehra, over the Sew alik range, 
separating tbe British districts of the Dehra 
Dooii and Suharunpoor. It was a secondary 
station in the trigonometrical survey of tbe 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 2,935 feet. 
Lat. 30" 13', long. 77" 58'. 

LALDHANG, or LALL DONG.— A vil- 
lage on the northern frontier of the British 
district of Bijnour, towards Kumaon. Thither, 
in 1774, Fayzuilab Khan, tbe Bohiila leader, 
retreated after hie defeat by the British in the 
battle of Tessunah, and, being closely pressed 
by tbe victorious army, aided by tbe nawab of 
Onde, entered into a convention, acknowledging 
the supremacy of that potentate. Distant 926 
miles N.W. from Calcutta. Lat, 29° 52', long. 
78" 23'. 

LALEE RIVER. — A small tributary of 
the Dihong, rising in lat. 28", long. 95° 1', in 
the mountainous territory inhabited by the 
Abor tribes. Flowing in an easterly direction, 
it falls into the Dihong river, in lat. 27" 66', 
long. 95" 23', 

LALER FORT, or LALLNEIR, in tbe 
British district of Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Khasgunge to Meerut, and 61 miles S.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 28" 13', long. 78“ 7'. 

LALGLAH . — A river of Orissa, rising in 
lat, 19" 85', long. 83" 18', on the northern 
boundary of the native state of Jeypoor, 


through which it flows in a southerly direotmn 
for fifty-three miles. Subsequently traversing 
the British district of Viz^^apatam in a aosith- 
easterly direction for eighty miles, it falls into 
the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 18° 12', long, 84". 

LALGUNJ. — A town in the British district 
of TirhOot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 25° 50', long. 
85" 12'. 

LALGUNJ. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate 19 miles N.E. from the left bank 
of the Gogra river, and 21 miles N.E. from 
Oude. Lat. 26° 69', long. 82" 28'. 

LALITA PATUN.^ — A town in tbe native 
state of Nepal, six miles S. from Khatmandoo, 
and 78 miles N.E. by N. from Bettiah. Lat. 
27" 38', long. 85" 17'. 

LAL KANYO, in the Punjab, a village 
situate in the Doab of the two rivers Chenaub 
and Jhelum, and very near their junction. 
Lat. 31" 14', long. 72° 13'. 

LALLEE, in the Punjab, a town in tbe 
Doab of Jetch, and nearly equidistant from the 
Chenaub and Jhelum. It is situate in a level 
desert tract, and at the base of an inconsiderable 
eminence, the summit of which is occupied by 
a station of fakirs, and is also a much-frequented 
place of pilgrimage. The population of the 
town is about 6,000. Lat. 31" 49', long. 
72" 30'. 

I LALLGTJNGE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a small market-town on tbe route from the 
I cantonment of Goruckpore to that of Sultan- 
poor, in the territory of Oude, 43 miles S.W. 
of the former, 67 N.E. of the latter. It is 
[situate on the small river Kooanuh, so that 
water is abundant. Lat. 26° 43', long. 82" 66'. 

LALLGUNGE. — The principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, in the British 
district of Mirzapore, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from the 
city of Mirzapore to Saugor, and 20 miles S.W. 
of the former. It is situate on the plateau, 
which is slightly elevated above the valley of 
the Gariges, lying to the north and north-east, 
and separated from the more depressed tract 
by the Tara ridge, traversed by the Tara Ghat 
or pass, Tjallgunge has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water. An anonymous British 
traveller describes it as a large place : it is 
styled by Jacquemont a very large village, in 
a wonderfully sterile country. Garden states 
it to be partially cultivated. The road is 
excellent, having been made under the super- 
intendence of the East-India Company’s en- 
gineers. Elevation above the sea 604 feet, 
Lat. 25“ 1', long. 82° 25;. 

LALLOO, in Sinde, a village on the road 
from Bukkur to Hyderabad, 60 miles S. of the 
former town. Lat. 26" 52', long. 68" 67'. 

LALLPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

' a village on the route from the cantonment of 
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Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore and 29 miles 
N. W. of the latter. Lat. 2S'’ 47', long. 80" 9'. 

LALLPORE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieat.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles N.W. of P[imeah. Lat. 26" 69', long. 
87 " 20 '. 

LALPOOR, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Moradabad 
to ^mora, and 19 miles N, of the former. 
Lat. 29° 5', long. 78° 64'. 

LALPOOR, in the peninsula of Kattywar, I 
pn)vince of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Hallar, situate 170 miles S.W. of Ahmedabad, 
200 miles \V. of Baroda. Lat. 22° 12', long. 
70" 6'. 

L ALSO AT. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 43 miles S.E. from Jeypoor, : 
and 110 miles E. from Ajmeer. Lat, 20° 32', i 
long. 78° 29'. 

LAMBA . — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodlipoor, on the right bank of a branch of the 
Loonee river, and 60 miles E.N.E. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 26° 83', long. 73° 62'. 

LAMBA, or CHOTA LAMBA, in the 
territory of Kishengurh, in Rajpootana, a town 
on the route from Agra to Nusseerabad, 203 
miles S.W. of former, 20 N.E, of latter. It 
has a bazar, and water is abundant. Lat. 
26° 24', long. 75° 0'. 

LAMEEA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 35 miles N.W. from Jey- 
poor, and 75 miles N.E. from Ajmeer. Lat, 
27° 19', long. 76° S3'. 

LAMJUN. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
Marachangdi river, and 80 miles W.N.W. 
from Khatraandoo, Lat. 28° 10', long. 84° 8'. 

LANPEE KHANA.— The most difficult 
part of Khyber Pass, lying about twenty- 
three miles from Kadam, the eastern entrance, 
and seven from the western entrance. The 
pass here descends very steeply to the west, 
and is both narrow and rugged, so as to be 
with difficulty practicable for wheel-carriages. 
It is in one place a mere g^lery, twelve feet 
wide, with the lofty rock rising like a wall on 
the north side, and a deep precipice on the 
south. In April, 1842, the British army under 
General Pollock, when forcing the Khyber 
Pass, encamped near this spot. The elevation 
above the sea is 2,488 feet, Landee Khana is 
in lat. 34° W, long. 71° 10'. 

LANPOUR, in the British district of 
Dehra Doon, a sanatory station on the ridge 
bounding that valley on the north, was founded 
for the reception of invalids from Meerut and 
other cantonments in the plains of the North- 
Western Provinces. It is situate on a ridge 
running nearly east and west, and is three 
miles east of the sanatory station of Mussouree, 
but connected with it by an intermediate 
straggling series of buildings. Barracks and 
other public buildings and private reaidenoes 


are scattered over the ragged ridges and slopes, 
which form a wild and varied scene, rendered 
more striking by magnificent views of the 
distant Himalayas, covered with perennial 
snow. According to the notice in the Beugal 
and AgraGuide of 1842, the station contained, 
about that time, a church, po.st-office, forty-two 
private dwelling-houseB, large hotel, library, 
temperance-room, hospital, five barracks for 
invalid European soldiers, seven officers’ quar- 
ters, mess-room, guard-room, storehouse and 
magazine, quarter for steward, quarter for 
hospital sergeant, godown (storehouse) for com- 
missary stores, godown for barrack depart- 
ment, bakehouse, mule-shed. At the same 
time, the average number of officers doing 
duty at the dep6t was eight ; of Europeans 
annually sent up, the average number was 
110; of those who returned cured, 100. In 
consequence of the rapid, increase of elevation, 
the diminution of temjierature is very striking 
to a visitor from the pl.ains, as the thermometer 
has been found to fall from 90° to 52° in a 
journey of two or three hours. The maxima 
and minima of degrees of temperature during 
the successive months, the variations being 
taken between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m., wero, — 
January, 63° — 31°; February, 60° — 32°; 
March, 67° — 44°; April, 76° — 65°; May, 
78°— 58° ; June, 79°— 54° ; July, 75°— 61® ; 
August, 72° — 60°; (September, 70° — 58° ; Octo- 
ber, 69°— 46° ; November, 58°— 34°; Decem- 
l>er, 66° — 39°. The burial-ground of the 
united stations is situate on the northern face 
of the western extremity of Landour. The 
highest point of the station is 7,679 feet above 
the flea. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,028 
miles. Lat, 30° 27', long. 78° 10'. 

LANGCHEN KHABAB. — The name given 
to the Sutluj river near- its source. See 
SUTLUJ. 

LANGKONG. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 24 miles W. 
from Muneepoor, and 116 miles E. from Silhet. 
Lat. 24“ 60', long. 93° 40'. 

LANGLO, or NANGLOEE, in the British 
district of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Rohtuk to 
the city of Delhi, and 10 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 40', long. 77° 7'. 

LANJE. — A town in the British district of 
Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
S.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 16° 50', long. 73° 40'. 

LANJEE, in the territoiy' of Nagpore, a 
town on the route from Hazareebagh to Nag- 
pore, 467 miles S.W. of the former, 107 E. of 
the latter. It is situate in a difficult country, 
in a range of mountains stretching southward 
from the Vindhya range, and called the Lanjee 
Hills, from this town. Lanjee is in lat. 21° 82', 
long. 80° 38'. 

LARGEE, a dreary valley north of the 
Derajat, and separated from the Indus by a 
rolongatioD of the Salt range ol mountains, 
t is about forty miles in length and eight or 
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ten in breadth, arid, barren, and desert, being 
visited merely because the great route from 
north to south, along the western side of the 
Indus, passes through it. The middle partis 
in lat. 32° 20', long. 71° 5'. 

LARH, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
a market-town, and one of the most consider- 
able in that part of the district, having, accord- 
ing to Bnchanan, 1,000 houses. It is situate 
five miles from the left bank of the Ghogra, 
two from the left of the Chota Gundack, 60 
miles S.E. of Goruckpore cantonment. Lat. 
26° W, long. 84° 2'. 

LARKHANA, in Sinde, atown seven miles 
west of the Indue, situate on a considerable 
feeder of that river, and into which it falls about 
twenty-five miles below Sukkur. The sur- 
rounding country, which, is fertile, populous, 
and higldy cultivated, is probably the finest 
tract in Sinde. The town is rudely fortified, 
and has a citadel at its western end, which, 
during the rule of theTalpoor dynasty, was the 
head dep6t of the artillery of the ameers of 
ffyderabad. Larkhana is one of the principal 
grain-marts of Sinde, and has a good bazar, 
containing 370 shops, well supplied with wares. 
Tlie principal manufactures are the weaving of 
silk and cotton, and the place derives some 
commercial advantages from being situate on 
the great route from Southern Sinde to Uutch 
Guntlavn, Beloochistan, and Kandahar, through 
the Bolan Pass. The population has been 
estimated at 10,000 or 12,000. Near the town, 
on the banks of the Narra, is a large ruined 
fortress, called Maihota, built on a huge mound, 
Larkhana is in lat. 27° 30', long. 68° 10'. 

LASUR.— See LosuB. - 

LASWARI, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Mocherry or Alwur, is a village situate on an 
eminence on tiie left bank of the Mahuus Nye, 
a small river, hence by some called the Laswari. 
This vilLage and its vicinity were, on the lat of 
November, 1803, the scene of one of the most 
obstinately-contested and sanguinary battles re- 
corded, which terminated in the utter defeat of 
the Mahrattaa by the British, under the com- 
mand of General Lake, afterwards Lord Lake. 
The Mahratta force, consisting of seventeen of 
Scindia’s regular battalions of infantry, amount- 
ing to about 9,000 men, together with 8,000 
cavalry and seventy-two pieces of artillery, 
under the command of Monsieur Dudemaigue, 
a French adventurer, was in hasty retreat 
attacked by the British general with his 
cavalry, which he bswl by a forced march 
brought on five hours in advance of his infantry. 
In this desperate service, the cavalry suffered 
dreadfully, especially from the powerful and 
Well- served artillery of the Mahrattaa ; but, 
after the infantiy came up, the fate of the day 
became no longer doubtful. The British arms 
steadily advanced, and by four o’clock in the 
afternoon, the destruction of the hostile army 
was complete. Of the British, 172 were killed, 
ftnd 652 wounded. “The enemy loft in the 


possession of the British troops the whole of 
their bazars, camp equipage, and baggage, with 
a considerable number of elephants, camels, 
and upwards of 1,600 bullocks, seventy-tWo 
pieces of cannon of different calibre, forty-four 
stamls of colours, and sixty -four tumbrils com- 
pletely laden with aramunitjon. Three tumbrils 
with money were also captured, together with 
fifty-seven carta laden with matchlocks, mus- 
kets, and stores, and some artifioera’ carts.” 
A medal commemorative of the victory was 
struck iu London in 1851, and presented, with 
the sanction of her Majesty, to the surviving 
ofiicers and soldiers who were present at the 
engagement. 

The Mahnus Nye, or stream of Laswari, has 
its origin near the south-western frontier, 
towards Jeypore, and, holding a course gene- 
rally easterly, passes the eastern frontier 
into the territory of Bhurtpore, where it is 
probably lost in the marshes about Deeg, after 
a total course of 100 miles. When crossed by 
Jacquemont, in lat. 27° 25', long. 76^ 46', and 
at about fifty miles from its source, it was 
found, on tlie 23rd of February, and con- 
sequently in the dry season, a small river with 
a gentle current. At Laswari, thirty miles 
farther from the source, it Was, on October 
21 at, and some time nfter the rainy season, 
found to be “a rivulet, the banka ot <vhich 
were very high, and i.ifficult of access.” The 
village of Laswari is 128 miles S. of Delhi, by 
Alwur. Lat. 27° 33', long. 76° 59'. 

LATHEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a town on the route from Pokrun, in 
Joudpore, to the town of Jessulmere, and 
25 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 71° 89'. 

LATTKKNANG. — Atown of Eastern India, 
in the British province ofTenasserim, 164 miles 
S.S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 14° 11', long. 98° 23'. 

LAULGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
10 miles N.E. of Trichinopoly. Lat. 10° 53', 
long. 78° 63'. 

LAUT. — A town in Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 10 miles S. from 
the right bank of the Godavery river, 137 miles 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 58', 
long. 77^ 21'. 

LAWA. — A town of Malwa, in the native 
I state of Took, 21 miles N.W. by N. from 
Tonk, and 63 miles E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 23', long. 76° 43'. 

LAWAEN.— See Lohain. 

LAWAH, in the Rajpoot territory of Oode- 
poor or Mewar, a town on the route from 
Neemuch to Jodhj>oor, 85 miles N.W. of 
former, 107 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is abundantly supplied with water from 
wells. Population about 3,000. Lat. 25° 12', 
long. 74° / 

LAYGEAH. — ^A town ofBurmah, 102 miles 
E.S.E. from Ava, and 233 miles N.E. from 
, Prome. Lat. 21° 21/, long, 97° 29'. 
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LB, in liBdakh, or Middle Tibet, of which 
it is the capitiil, is situated about two miles 
from the right or northern bank of the Indus, 
here called Sin-kha-bah. A narrow sandy 
plain stretches between the river and a chain 
of mountains, which rise on the north about 
2,000 feet ; and on this level space the town is 
built. It is inclosed by a wall surmounted at 
intervals with conical or square towers, and 
extending on each side to the summit of the 
mountains. The streets are very irregular 
and intricate ; in many places they are covered 
over. The houses, varying in height from one 
to three stories, and in some instances extend- 
ing to more, are built partly of stone, partly of 
unbumed brick : being whitewashed, they 
have 11 lively appearance. They generally 
have wooden balconies in front. The roofs are 
flat and ill-constructed of the trunks of poplars, 
covered with a layer of willow twigs, and this 
with another of straw, a coat of mud overlay- 
ing the whole, which at last constitutes a very 
insufficient defence against rain. The walls 
taper as they rise, so that the outer surface 
slopes inwards. The rain and cold are very 
imperfectly excluded by wooden shutters, or 
strong curtains drawn across the windows. 
There are no chimneys, and the wood-smoke 
is consequently offensive and suffocating, often 
prodbeing severe and permanent injury to the 
eyes. The furniture is very mdo, and withal 
very scanty. The floor sometimes serves for 
bed, ebair, and table, while sheep, goats, and 
other stock, not unfrequently lodge in the 
same room with the family. The palace of the 
rajah, though simple in construction, and rude 
in finish, yet being several stories high, and 
baving a front of 250 feet, is a conspicuous 
object. There are several temples as rudely 
built as the bouses. The hereditary rajah, a 
votary of Lamaism, was deposed by Gholab 
Singh, the present ruler of Cashmere, who 
now holds the country. 

Le is important as the great rendezvous for 
the intercourse between the Punjab and Chinese 
Tartary, and the principal mart for the sale of 
shawl- wool brought from the latter region. It 
has above 500 houses, and probably 4,000 in- 
habitants. Its elevation above the sea is stated 
by Moorcroft to be more than 11,000 feet, and 
by Vigne to be about 10,000. Lat. 34“ 10', 
long. 77“ 40'. 

LEBONG, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a lofty ridge 
of the main range of the Himalaya. It runs 
in a direction fiim south-east to north-west, 
and is crossed by an excessively difficult and 
dangerous pass over perpetual snow, from the 
mahtdl or subdivision of Beeans on tbe east, to 
that of Dharma on the west. Webb, who 
crossed it from Beeans to Dharma, in June, 
found a “steep, difficult, fatiguing ascent, 
former [lower] part over beds of ice, latter 
[higher] deep and perpetual snow, frozen hard. 
Severe oppression in breathing, unable to pro- 
ceed twenty paces at a time ^thont halting.” 


Still higher up, he found ''steep ascent, receiU 
snow in parts knee-deep;” and after crossing 
the crest of tbe pass, “the whole of this 
distance [1,616 fathoms] excessively steep and 
perilous descent, tbe snow nearly knee-deep. 
The declivity was so great, that it was neces- 
sary to employ people with hatchets to make 
small hollows in the snow where hard, in 
which the foot might be placed. As in the 
ascent all had experienced intolerable difficulty 
in breathing, so in the descent a violent deter- 
mination of blood to tbe head, with severe 
pain, was equally general. The passage of 
this ghat occupied twelve hours for people who 
did not carry loads ; none of the bearer^ of 
baggage came up before the second day, and 
some loads not till the second evening. Tbe 
exertions of this day occasioned a general ill- 
ness in my camp.” The crest of the pass is 
18,942 feet above the sea. Lat. 30“ 20, long. 
80“ 39'. 

LEELMA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 178 miles W. by S. from Jodh- 
poor, and 88 miles S.S.W. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 25" 48', long. 70“ 24', 

LEENGRA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 47 
miles S.E. by E. of Sattara. Lat. 17* 20', 
long. 74° 41'. 

LEIA, in the Punjab, an important com- 
mercial town, situate on a small branch of the 
Indus, about eleven miles eastward of the 
main stream. It is a place of great business, 
not only in direct but in transit trade, as it 
lies on tbe main road from Hindostan to the 
west, by the Kaheree feny, and is, besides, 
the mart for the abundant and rich produce of 
the surrounding fertile country. The principal 
articles of sale are indigo, madder, sugar, silk, 
cotton, wool, iron, copper, groceries of various 
kinds, ghee or clarified butter, and grain. The 
population is 15,000, and must have greatly 
increased from the time of Elphinalone, who 
describes it as a poor place, containing 500 
houses. Lat. 30“ 67', long. 71“ 4'. 

LEIPENGA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the British district of 
Surabulpoor, 20 miles N. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 
21° 44', long, 84°. 

LELY P. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of theTambur 
river, and 140 miles E. by S. from Khatman- 
doo. Lat. 27“ 24', long. 87“ 30'. 

LEMYO RIVER.— See Arbacan. 

LENGLOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bbotan, 118 miles N.N.W. from Gowhatty, 
and 106 miles N. by E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
27“ 40', long. 90° 68'. 

LEROREE, in the British district of 
Budayon, heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Delhi, 
and 87 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 26', 
long. 78° 66'. 

LETKHOE, the name of a pass leading 
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from the Airao^n coast of the Bay of Bengal I 
over the Youmadoung Mountains, to the Ca- 
sein branch of the IrawadtW river, in the’ 
British territoiy of Pegue. The crest of the 
pass is about lat. 17° 28', long. 94“ 66'. 

LEYRAHGTJR. — A tovm in the native 
state of Keunjur, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 81 miles W.8.W. frtm Keunjur, and 
81 miles E. from Sumbnlpoor. Lat, 21® 26', 
long, 85® 16'. 

LI, or SPl'lT RIVER, the principal tribu- 
tary of the Sutlej, and at some seasons not 
inferior to it in magnitude, rises, according to 
Gerard, on the uor^em slope of the Par^asa 
range, which divides its feeders from those of 
the Chenab, on the Bouth-westem side, in 
about lat. 32° 39', long. 77® 44'. Near its 
source it was forded by Trebeck, the fellow- 
traveller of Moorcroft, and is by him called 
the Parang La river, “ to which frequent sup- 
plies were brought by rivulets and rills from 
the rocks on either hand, originating in the 
snow-beds, with which every nook and recess 
was filled. In one part of the defile, a mass of 
snow formed a complete bridge across the 
stream.” Plowing circuitously, but generally 
in a south-east direction, for a distance of fifty- 
six miles, it receives, in lat. 32° 7', long, 
78® 12', the Peenoo, a considerable feeder, 
having a course of about thirty-eight miles; 
and twenty-eight miles lower down, at the 
distance of ninety-four miles from their re- 
motest source, the collected waters are joined 
by the Para or Paiati, flowing from the wilds 
of Rupshu. At the confluence, in lat. 32® 4', 
lung, 78® 38', the respective streams were 
measured in August by Gerard, who found 
the Spiti seventy-two feet wide, and the Para 
ninety-eight, and more rapid than the other. 
Their depths could not be ascertained. At 
Shalkur, about six miles below the confluence, 
the bed of the river has an elevation of 10,014 
feet above the sea ; and if we allow the length 
of course so far to be 100 miles, and the eleva- 
tion of the source to exceed 17,000 feet, the 
slope of the channel is not less than sixty-nine 
feet per mile. J. G. Gerard, in his passage 
from Kulu to Ladak, came upon the stream at 
an elevation of 13,600 feet. From the con- 
fluence of the Para, the Spiti or Li flows about 
twenty miles in a direction nearly due south, 
to its confluence with the Sutlej, receiving in 
that interval several feeders, of which the 
principal are the Yoolang and Leepak, from 
the west ; and by these accessions becomes a 
very considerable stream, measuring in one 
part of its course, at Leeo, about six miles 
from the Sutlej, in width 274 feet, the current 
being ve^ rapid, and tbe body of water great. 
The confluence of the Li and Sutlej, in lat. 
81° 48', long. 78“ 41', and at an elevation of 
8,494 feet alwve the sea, is described by Gerard 
as very striking. “ The character of tbe gulf 
at the Gonflnenoe is certainly one of the 
wonders of the world. The flanks of the 
passage are solid granite, stratified as before 


observed, and seem perfectly mural. The con- 
tTMt between tbe two streams is striking : the 
Li issues forth from its almost subterraneous 
concealment in a calm blue deep body, to meet 
the Sutlej ; but the salutation is scarcely 
received l^fore it is grasped in the embrace of 
its impetuous consort.” The noise tn>da by 
the coUiaion of the two streams, and echoed 
by the surrounding heights, is completely 
stunning. 


LIDUR, a river of Cashmere, is one of the 
feeders of the Behut or Jhelum, and by some 
considered the principal of the streams which 
unite to form its volume. It rises on the 
southern slope of the mountain bounding Cash- 
mere on tbe north-east, in lat. 34° 8, long. 
75° 48', and at an elevation of probably not 
less than 14,000 feet. Its current is in conse- 
quence very rapid until it reaches the alluvial 
tract in the bottom of the valley, where it 
becomes a dull and muddy stream. After a 
course of about forty-five miles in a south- 
westerly direction, it falls into the Jhelum, 
about five miles below Islamabad, in lat. 
33° 45', long. 75° 16'. At the confluence, the 
volume of water of the Lidur is scarcely in- 
ferior to that of the Jhelum. 


LILAJUN RIVER, a tributaiy of the 
Ganges, rises in lat. 23° 36', long. 84° 21'. 
Taking a northerly direction for eighty miles 
through the British district of Ramgurh, sixty 
miles through Behar, and twenty-five miles 
throngh Patna, it makes a bend eastward, and, 
flowing for sixty-five miles parallel to the 
Ganges, fonns a junction with that river in lat. 
25° 16', long. 86^ 10'. 

LILHA. — A town in the territory of Oude, 
situate on the left bank of the Gumtee, 40 
miles S.E. of Lucknow. Its principal business 
is in grain, cotton, and dyeing. Lat. 26“ 86', 
long. 81° 40'. 

LILOKHERI, in Sirhind, a village on tbe 
route from Kumal to Loodiana, and 12 miles 
N.W. of the former town. It is situate near 
the right bank of the Chitang river or torrent, 
and is a meanly-built place, surrounded by a 
mud wall, within the inclosure of which are 
'two or three lofty watch-towers, which over- 
look the surrounding country. There is a 
good supply of water from a tank and wells, 
and the road in this part of the route is good. 
This village is the principal place of a small 
district belonging to a chief of the protected 
Sikhs, and yielding him an annual revenue 
estimated at 400Z. sterling. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 975 miles. Lat. 29° 50', long, 
76° 69'. 

LIMRA, in the peninsula of Katiywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Gohilwar, situate on a small river, which, forty 
miles eastwtmd, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, 
It is the principal place of a sabdivision con- 
taining five YiUag^ and paying an annual 
tribute of 1,139 Ahmedabad siooa rupees to 
Guicowar, and of 800 to the nawaub of 
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JootimuA. Distance from Ahmedabad, 8.W., 
105 n^es; Baroda, S.W., 110; Surat, N.W., 
80 ; Bombay, N.W., 210. Lat. 21" 47', long. 

71 " sr. 

LIMBEE, in the pecinsnla of Eattywar, 
province of Guaerat, a town situate in the 
prant or district of Jhalawar, on the river | 
Bogwara, tributaTy to the Muchu. It was 
formerly fortified, but the rampart inclosing it 
is fast going to min. The town, however, is 
extensive, and noted for the number of wealthy 
capitalists residing in it. The tallook or suhn 
division annexed to it contains foHy towns and . 
villages, a population of 0,040, and pays an' 
annual tribute of about 1,9942. to the British 
govemment. The chief is a Rajpoot. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, S.W,, 65 miles ; 
Baroda, W., 90; Bombay, N.W., 265. Lat. 
22" SS', long. 7r 47'. 

LINGAGERRY. — A town in a detached 
portion of the British district of Masulipatam, 
presidency of Madras, 102 miles W.N.W. of 
Masulipatam. Lat. 16" 53', long. 79° 52'. 

LINGARA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- : 
nions of the Nizam, situate 54 miles W. by S. 
of Ellichpoor. Lat. 21", long. 76" 48'. 

LINGAROO. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, eight miles from the left bank of the 
Kalee river, and 77 miles E.N.E. from Almora. 
Lat. 29" 56', long. 80° 55'. 

LTNGASAGOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
N.E. of MoodguL Lat. 16" 5', long. 76“ 34'. 

LINGO. — A town in the native state of 
Bikhim, situate on the right bank of the Teeata 
river, and 34 miles N. by E. from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27° 80', long. 88" 30'. 

LINGUMPXJRRO. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahmnndry, presidency of Madras, 
18 miles N, by W. of Samulkottah, Lat. 
17° 18', long. 82° 11'. 

LINGWAR, in Bussahir, a village close to 
the right bank of the Pabur, and a little below 
the confluence of the Sipoon. Elevation 
above the sea 8,759 feet. Lat. 31° 18', long, 
78" 1'. 

LINYA.-^A town in the British province 
of Tenasserim, 48 miles S. by E. of Tenas- 
serim. Lat. 11" 27', long. 99° IS'. 

LINTA, a river of the Mergui district of 
the Tenasserim provinces, rises in lat. 11" 17', 
long. 99° IS', on the western slope of the 
mountains forming the eastern bonndair of 
those territories, and flowing first in a northern 
direction for twenty-five miles, and subse- 
quently north-west for thirty-eight niiles, foils 
into the Indian Ocean, in lat. 11" 44', long. 
08" 66'. 

LIO, in Bussahir, a village of the district of 
Koonawur, is rituate on a small rocky emi- 
nenoe, amidst an alluvial expanse of moderate 
extent, on the right hank of the Li, or river of 


[Spiti, and. at the eonfloence of the Lipalt, a 
considerable torrent flowing from the west. 
At the east of the village is an isolated rock 
sixty feet high, and surmounted by a fort, now 
in ruins. Tlie population of the village con- 
sists of Tartar families, votaries of La^ism, 
and a few nuns of the same persuasion. The 
bed of the Li, or. river of Spiti, is here 9,000 
feet, that of the village 9,362 feet above the 
sea, from which this spot is, by the continuous 
course of the Sotluj and Indus, distant above 
1,100 miles ; yet even here it is a rapid unford- 
able river, 277 feet wide. Lat. 31° 53', long. 
78° 87'. 

LIPI, in Bussahir, a village of the districi; 
of Koonawar, is situate in a sheltered recess 
of a dell, near the left bank of the Titi, a con- 
siderable stream, which, about four miles below, 
falls into the Sutluj. The village has an eleva- 
tion of 8,700 feet above the sea, Lat. SI" 39', 
long. 78" 26'. 

LIPU KETHAN, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
very difficult pass on the southern frontier of 
the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir. The route 
here is inclosed between the shoulder of one of 
the Himalaya mountains, rising on the western, 
and the rapid course of the river Goree on the 
eastern side ; and the painful path lies over 
large fragments of rocks, the peril of the 
traveller being heightened by the frequent fall 
of masses dislodged from the impending cliffs, 
either by the inclement weather or by earth- 
quakes, not unfrequent in this -region. On 
the right, when Webb passed in the end of 
May, 1817, a crag, shaken down by a shock 
of earthqu^e, destroyed a trading party of 
men, with a large train of goats. Elevation 
above the sea 9,127 feet. Lat. 30° 10', long. 
80° 17'. 

UTI, in Bussahir, a torrent on the southern 
declivity of the Burenda Pass, flowing, during 
the warm season, from a vast mass of snow, 
nearly filling the glen above the source. It 
is remarkable for a fine waterfall, where the 
stream rolls over a broken ridge of fine- 
grained gneiss, in a noble cascade, and is imme- 
diately buried beneath a bed of enow," Here 
is a bungalow or hut to shelter travellers : 
elevation above the sea 11,692 feet. Lat. 
31" 21', long. 78° 8'. 

LOAN, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
'the right bank of the Nundeejah, a feeder of 
:the Goree. Elevation above the sea 12,228 
I feet. Lat. 80° 20', long. 80° 12'. 

LOANAB. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
j dominions of the Nizam, situate 42 miles E. by 
In. from Jaulnah, and 109 miles S.W. from 
; Ellichpoor. Lat. 19" 68', long. 76" 86^. 

LOAR. — A town in Quzerat, or the domi- 
nions of the Guioowar, situate 96 miles S.S.E. 
from Rajkote, and 170 miles S.W. by S. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 20° 68', long. 71° 17'. 

I LOAWUN. — A town in the British district 
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of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 71 milea 
N.E. by E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26“ 10', long, 
S6“ 5 '. 

LOCAPILLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 22 miles 
E,N.E. from the left bank of the Beemah 
river, and 79 miles S.W. by W. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat. 16“ 60', long. 77" 30'. 

LODEEKAW. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 17 miles 
S.W. by S. from Eajkote, and 140 miles S.W. 
by W. from Ahmedabad. Iiat. 22“ 8', long. 
70“ 41'. 

LODELL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
<IominionB of the Nizam, situate 93 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad, and 188 miles 
N.N.W\ from Guntoor. Itat, 18“ 7V long. 
79“ 40'. 

LODHO, in the British district of Ally^rh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate on the cross route from Coel to Khyr, 
and eight miles S.E. of the latter, 66 miles N. 
of Agra. Lat. 27“ 64', long. 78“ 3'. 

LOGAON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate nine miles 
S.W. from the right bank of the Godavejy, and 
117 miles N.W. by N. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18“ 49', long. 77“ 38'. 

LOGASSI, or LTJGASI, in Bundelcund, a 
town, the principal place of a small raj or 
principality of the same name. It is on the 
route from Calpee to Jubbulpore, 86 miles S. 
of the former, 183 N. of the latter. Supplies 
nia^' be had, but water is rather scarce in the 
dry season. Here is a liazar, and a small fort 
commands the town. The raj of which it is 
the principal place “ yields a revenue of 16,000 
rnpees ; is stated to comprise an area of twenty- 
nine square miles, and to contain eleven vil- 
lages, with a population of 3,600 souls. 'The 
jagheerdar maintains a force of fifteen horse 
and 125 foot.” According to Spry, the rajah 
is of ancient Bundela lineage. He was acknow- 
ledged by the British g<>vernment in 1808, by 
Hunnud or written grant, in which he is stated 
to be “of the Boondelah caste, and one of the 
chieftains of rank of the province of Bundeb 
cund and his possessions are guaranteed to 
him rent-free, on condition “ of obedience and 
submission to the government.” The town of 
Logassi is in lat. 25“ 4', long. 79“ 39'. 

LOGHUR. — A hill fort in the British dis- 
trict ol Poona, presidency of Bombay, distant 
N.W. from Poona 26 miles, S.E. from Bombay 
43 mUes. Lat, 18“ 42', long. 73“ 31'. 

LOHADUGGA, in the British district of 
Chota Nagpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a military 
cantonment on the route from Hazareebagh to 
the city of Nagpore, 82 miles S.W. of the 
former, 492 N.E. of the latter. It is the eudder 
or principal station of an assistant to the com- 
missioner for Chota Nagpore and TOlitical 
agent for the south-west frontier of ^ngal. 
Notwithstanding its importance in this respect, 
and that it has a jail and some other buildings 


for the use of the civil power, it Is a very 
incoDsidoTable place. An annual &ir has been 
established in the district of Lobadugga, on 
the banks of the Soobunreeka, near the frontier 
of Hazareebagh and Singhboom, with every 
prospect of success, Lat. 23“ 26', long. 84“ 46r. 

LOHAGURRE.— -A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 91 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 8, long. 
89“ 46'. 

LOHAIN, or LOWAK, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, six miles below the city of Allahabad. 
Abreast of it, the river in the dry season is 
very shallow, with a rapid current and a sandy 
bottom, causing great difficulty and obstruction 
to the navigation, especially to craft proceed- 
ing upwards. Distance N.W. from Calcutta, 
by the river, 802 miles. Lat. 25“ 22', long. 
81“ 58'. 

LOHANEE, in the British district Hur- 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village situate on the eastern frontier, towards 
Dadree. Lat. 28“ 42', long. 76“ 8'. 

LOHARA. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E.N.E, of Malligaum. Lat. 20® 42', long. 
75“ 32'. 

LOHARAPALLEE. — A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, situate 46 miles W. by S. of 
Sumbulpoor, Lat. 21“ 18', long. 83° 20'. 

LOHAREE. — A town in the British district 
of Beerbooto, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 171 miles 
N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 13', long. 86“ 29'. 

LOHAREE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29“ 16', long. 76“ 8'. 

LOHAREE NAIG, in Gurhwal, a stupen- 
dous rapid or succession of falls on the Bhagee- 
rettee, as the Ganges is called in the upper part 
of its course. At this point the river is more 
obstructed than in any part of the course, and 
here the torrent tears its way over enormous 
masses of rock, that have fallen into it from 
the mural precipice forming its left bank. 
That precipice is a huge cliff of solid granite, 
which appears to have been undermined at its 
loot by the stream, so that the lower part has 
faUen into the channel, while the summit over- 
hangs the vacuity thus formed, through which 
the river rushes. The pile of shattered Irag- 
ments extends for about a quarter of a mile ; 
and through and over them the river forces its 
way in a succession of cascades. “ The scene,” 
observes Hodgson, “ is full of sublimity and 
wildness, and the roar of the water is astound- 
ing.” Lower down, on the right bank, has 
been another slip of the mountain, but of 
inferior magnitude. Above the fall, the river 
is crossed by a sanga or wooden bridge, sixteen 
paces loD^ and twenty-five feet above the 
stream. Elevation of the bridge above the sea 
7,889 feet, Lat. 3b“ 67 , long. 78“ 44'. 
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LOHARGAON, io the territory of Bundel- 
cnnd, a village with bazar^ on the route from 
Allahabad to Sagar, by Rewa, 198 miles S.W. 
of Allahabad. It is aituate on a calcareous 
formation, in a slightly depressed tract, between 
two range^ sWled by Rranklin the Pnnna and 
the Bandair Hills. Adam supposes this de- 
pressed tract to have been an extensive basin, 
at one time filled by the water of the river 
Cane, which, having worn a way for itself 
northwards through the Punna range, left the 
alluvial bed of the Take diy. Here was formerly 
a British military station, to maintain the com* 
muni cation between Bundelcund and the posts 
in Kagpoor. When Fitzclarenoe visited it in 
1817, the force consisted of five companies of 
native infantry, 120 Rohilla irregular horse, 
and two six-pounders. The troops have been 
withdrawn, and when Jacquemont passed in 
1630, the place was a scene of desolation. 
Water is obtainable from a tank and two wells 
of the depth of forty feet, but is rather scanty 
in the dry season. The jagbiredar of Behut, 
a town on the river Dhasan, 90 miles to the 
north-west, bolds also the mowza or rural dis- 
trict of Lohargaon from the East-India Com- 
pany, subject to an annual payment of 1,400 
rupees. Elevation above the sea 1,260 feet. 
Lat. 24" 29', long. 80° 24^ 

LOHAROO, — A jaghire or feudal depend- 
ency, subject to the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Hurriana; on the east by 
the jaghire of Jujhnr ; on the south and south- 
west by Shekhawuttee ; and on the west by 
Beekaneer and Hurriana. It lies between 
lat. 28° 22'— 28° 50', long. 75° 44'— 76°, and has 
an area of about 200 square miles, with a 
population of 18,000 inhabitants. On the 
expulsion of the Mahrattas by Lord Lake from 
the Dellii territory, in the early part of the 
present century, Loharoo was, with some other 
districts, transferred by him to the chief of 
Alwur, who granted it to hie vakeel or agent, 
Nawaub Ahmnd Buksh Khan. At the same 
time. Lord Lake conferred the district of 
Ferozepore, south of Delhi, on the vakeel ; on 
whose death those possessions descended to his 
son Shumsoodeen Khan. That person was, 
in 1836, banged at Delhi, for procuring the 
murder of Mr. William Eraser, the British 
political agent there ; and his possessions 
being forfeited, the supreme government con- 
ferred Loharoo on his brothers Ameen-ood-deen 
Khan and Zeeaooddeen Khan. The jaghire 
is ruled by the elder brother, Ameen-ood-deen, 
who pays bis brother an allowance of l,800f. 
per annnm, as an equivalent for half the net 
revenues of the estate. Loharoo, the principal 
place, is in lat. 28° 24', long. 75° 62'. 

LOHARSING. — A town in the British 
district of Daijeeling, in Northern Bengal, 
38 miles S.W. by S. of Daijeeling. Lat. 
26“ 32', long. 88° 6'. 

LOHATEH. — A town of the Deocah, in the 
territory Nagpoor or Berar, situate 130 


miles E.S.E. from Kagpoor, ahd 170 miles S. 
from Raragur. Lat. 20° 28', long. 80° 69'. 

LOHAWUT, in the Rajpoot state of Joud- 

ore, a village on the route, vid Nagor, from 

easulmere to Knsaeerabad, and 178 miles W. 
of the latter. It has two wells 310 feet deep, 
the water from one of which is good, from the 
other indifferent. The road to the east is 
heavy, passing among sandhills and thin jungle ; 
to the west it is hard and stony. Lat. 26° 69', 
long. 72° 42'. 

LOHGUKH, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Loodlana to Ferozpoor, and 38 
miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
five miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, '4n 
an open level country, partially cultivated, 
and well supplied with water. Distance N. W, 
from Calcutta 1,127 miles. Lat. 80° 69', long. 
75° 20'. 

LOHI, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Provinces, a small 
town or village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Meerut to that of Muttra, and 23 
miles N. of the latter. Water is obtained 
fi>om wells. Lat. 27° 47', long. 77“ 61'. 

LOHIA, in the j^aghire of Rampoor, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Bareilly to Moradabad, and 29 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat, 28° 88', long. 
79° 12'. 

LOHSUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Sbekawutee, 67 miles N. by E. from Ajmeer, 
and 62 miles K.W. by W. from Jeypoor. 
Lat. 27° 23', long. 76° 2\ 

LOHUGHAT, or RIKHESUR, in the 
British district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the 
N.W. Provinces, a cantonment for troops 
stationed to defend the frontier towards Nepal. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Lohu, a 
small river, which, taking a south-easterly 
direction, about twenty miles farther down 
falls into the Gagra or Kalee river, in lat. 
29“ 20', long. 80° 21'. Hence the name, sig- 
nifying ghat, ferry, or pass, of the Lohu. It 
is open on the west to the extreme extent of 
the valley in that direction (about two miles), 
but on the other sides inclosed by mountains 
rising above it from 1,000 to 1,500 feet high, 
with very precipitous sides, yet mostly covered 
with vegetation. There is an abvmdant supply 
of fine water from springs and streams. There 
are here a bazar, stores, and bungalows or 
cottages for the accommodation of those con- 
nected with the cantonment, which was for- 
merly at Cbampawut, three miles farther south, 
but removed to its present position, which is 
much more salubrious. Elevation above the 
sea, of the cantonment, 5,562 feet. Distance 
S.E, from Almora 80 miles. Lat. 29° 24', 
long. 80° 9', 

LOHURKOT, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Bareilly, 

1 1 miles S.S.W. of the fonner, Lat. 29° 27', 
long. 79° 89'. 
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LOJAY, in the native state of Korea, on I 
the south-west frontier of Bengal, a town 
among the mountains of Gondwana, 60 miles I 
W, of the ruined town of Siijooja, 120 S. of 
Mirzapoor, 430 W. of Calcutta by Hazaribagh, 
Lat. 28“ 10', long. 82“ 20'. 

LOKAPOOR. — A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Moodhull, presidency of 
Bomba 7 , situate 61 miles E.N.E. from Bel- 
gaum, and 66 miles N.E. by N. from Dharwar. 
Lat. 16“ 10', long. 76" 26'. 

LOKMANPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles N.E. by N. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 
25“ 27', long. 86“ 57'. 

LOLL BAZAR, in the territory of Cooch 
Bebar, a town on the north-western route 
from Rungpoor to Cooch Behar, 26 miles N. 
of former, and 20 S.W. of latter. The ruined 
city of Komotapoor, a ^^most stupendous 
monument of rude labour," was situate near 
this place, on the west or right bank of the 
Bhorla. Loll Bazar is but an inconsiderable 
place ; it is situate in lat. 26“ 4', long. 89“ 18'. 

LOLL BAZAR, in the British district of 
Bogra, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town, the 
locality of a thannah or police establiahinent, 
situate on the river Jabuna, near the northern 
frontier, towards the British district Dinajj)ooT, 
Distance from the town of Bogra, N.W., 30 
miles; from Calcutta, N.E., 180; from Ber- 
hampur, N.E., 90. Lat. 25“ 7', long. 89“ 4'. 

LOMYNE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Tenasserim, 71 miles 
S.S.E. of Moulmeio. Lat. 16“ 30', long. 98° 2'. 

LONEE, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, the principal 

{ dace of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
at. 28“ 45', long. 77“ 21'. 

LONERE. — A town in the British district 
of Oandeish, presidency of Bombay, 23 miles 
E.N.E. of Malligaura. Lat. 20“ 29', long. 
74“ 10'. 

LONEY. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, 33 miles S. by E. of Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20“ 44', long. 77° 43 . 

LONJEEGDORA. — A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Calahandy, 31 miles E.S.E. from Joonnagudda, 
and 81 miles W. by S. from Goomsoor. Lat. 
19“ 41', long. 83“ 27'. 

LOODAOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 26 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
27“ 8', long. 78“ 46'. 

LOODHOWA, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
■A-^ghur to that of Mynpooree, and 18 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 46', long. 78“ 21'. 

LOODHUN, in the Punjab, a village situate 
on a wateroowi-se connected with the river 


Ghara, from the ri^ht bank of which it ia 
distant about four tnilee, and sixty miles south- 
east of Mooltan. Lat. 29“ 61’, long. 72“ 27'. 

LOODIANA.— -A British district, forming 
part of what are called the Cis-Sutlej terrT 
tories, and named after the chief place within 
it. It ia bounded on the north by the 
Julindeh Dooab, from which it is separated Iw 
the Sutluj river ; on the east by the British 
dlstriot of Uraballa ; on the south by the native 
territories of Fatteala and other protected Sikh 
chiefs ; and on the west by the British district 
of Ferozpore : it lies between lat. 80“ 84' — 
31° 2', long. 76° 25', and has an area estimated 
at 725 square miles. It was, however, the 
opinion of the deputy commissioner, in 1848, 
that this estimate was considerably under the 
fact, though there then existed no adequate 
means for correcting it. The population is 
returned at something under 121,000; but 
here also there appears to have Iwen error 
committed, the number being that of males 
only, distinguished into cultivators and non- 
cultivators. 

A part of this district lapsed to the British 
government on the failure of heirs in 1836. 
The remainder came into its possession from 
escheats at different .periods, during the years 
1846 and 1847- The district also received 
some increase on the dismemberment of the 
district of Wudnee, and the transfer of its 
territory to others lying adjacent. 

LOODIANA, a town of Sirhind, the chief 
place of the British district bearing the same 
name, is so called in consequence of having 
been founded and principally inhabited by the 
Lodi tribe of Afghans. It is situate on the 
western brow of an abrupt bluff, rising about 
thirty feet above the nullah or watercourse, 
which, having its source near Ropur, and 
running west for about fifty miles, in some 
degree parallel to the Sutlej, falls into it at 
Wallipura, fifteen miles below the fort. The 
greater part of the course of this nullah was 
formerly the channel of the Sutlej, which now 
flows between four and five miles farther north. 
It is an ill-built town, without a wall, but 
having a fort on the north side, situate on the 
bluff rising over the nullah. It was built 
about 1808, but is of no great strength. The 
population consists chiefly of Mahomedans, 
but there is no mosque of any note : still it is 
a thriving place, its residents including sevenil 
capitalists ; among whom are bankers corre- 
m)onding with Amritsir, Lahore, Jagadri, Delhi, 
Calcutta, Bombay, Cashmere, Attock, Peaha- 
wur, Caubool, and Herat ; and as it lies on 
one of the principal routes from Delhi to 
Lahore and Northern Afghanistan, a consider- 
able transit-trade passes through it and over 
the Sutlej at Filer. The greater part of tlie 
inhabitants are weavers, who tnann&cture a 
coars^ and very strong cotton cloth, suitable 
for the clothing of the lower orders, or for 
tent-cloths, and brought to market at a very 
low price. A still more important branch of 
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isdoBtry Is Ihe nianu&oture of shawls, con- 
ducted by CasbinirianB. The quality is greatly 
inferior to that of the Bhawbmiule at Oashmere, 
and they would not easily find a sale in Europe, 
but are readily disposed of in India, in con- 
sequence of their greater cheapness. The 
population of Loodiana has been returned at 
47,191. 

Loodiana, in consequence of its position on 
one of the great routes from Delhi to the 
Punjaub, has long been an important- place 
in a military point of view. One of the most 
formidable hurricanes which had visited the 
locality within the memory of man, occurred 
at Loodiana in 1846, causing great loss of 
life and the tohal destruction of the barracks 
occupied by the Queen’s troops. Here Shah 
Zeman Dooranee took refuge for many years, 
after he had been deposed, deprived of sight, 
and exiled from Caubul ; and his brother Shah 
Shooja also here found an asylum until his 
depai-ture in 1838 to attem])t the recovery of 
the sovereignty of Afghanistan. l/oodiana is 
distant N. W. from Calcutta 1,102 miles. Lat. 
80“ 55', long. 75'" 64'. 

LOOMBOOEE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 23 miles 
N.E. by E. from Muneepoor, and 146 miles E. 
from Jynteeapoor. Lat. 26°, long. 94“ 21'. 

LOONA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, situate two 
miles S. of the Great Western Runn, and 41 
miles N.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 23° 40', long. 
69“ 20'. 

LOONEE, or LUNI, a river of Western 
India, has its extreme source in a marshy 
tract immediately west of Pokliur, a town in 
the British district of Ajmeer, and about lat. 
26“ 37', long. 74“ 46', It takes a south- 
westerly course nearly parallel to the base of 
the Aravulli range, from the north-western 
declivity of which it receives numerous feeders. 
Tod crossed the Loonee about lat. 26°, and 
again near Govindgurh, nearer its source, in 
lat. 26“ 29', long. 74“ 31'. "We crossed a 
stream half a mile west of Govindghur, called 
the Saburmati, which, with another, the 
Sarasrati, joining it, issues from the Posbkur 
lake. The Saburmati is also called the Loonee: 
its bed is full of micaceous quartzose rock : the 
banks are low, and little above the level of the 
country.” BoUeau crossed it in lat. 25“ 61', 
long. 72“ 20', in the beginning of J uly, when, 
in consequence of the periodical rains, it "was 
rushing down with a fierce and turbid stream 
a quarter of a mile wide, but not very deep.” 
Continuing to flow in a south-westerly direc- 
tion through the fertile and well-watered tract 
lorraing the south-eastern part of the territoiy 
of Jodhpoor, it, after a course of about 300 
miles, passes into the Runn by two mouths, 
one in lat. 24“ 42', long, 71° 11', the other 
about ten miles more to the south-east, #ud is 
lost in that dreary waste. Its total length of 
course is about 320 miles. 

LOONEE, in the Damaun, a village on the 


route from Ghuznee to Dera Ismael Khan, 
about 85 miles W, of the latter town. It is 
situate on a branch of the Gomul river. Lat. 
81“ 60', long. 70“ 12'. 

LOONGHEE. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawaddy, and 60 miles 
N, from Prome. Lat. 19“ 89', long. 94“ 69'. 

LOPO, in Sirhind, a village on the route 
from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 68 miles S.E. of 
the former town. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,087 miles. Lat. 30“ 38', long. 76“ 13'. 

LORAPELLY. — A town in the territory 
of one of the independent hill tribes of Orissa, 
situate 70 miles E.S.E. from Sumbulpoor, ijnd 
76 miles N.W. from Cuttack, Lat. 21“ 10', 
long. 85“ 3'. 

LORGURBIARA, in Bhawipoor, a village 
on the route from Khanpoor to Subzulcote, 
and 26 miles N.E. of the latter place. Lat. 
28“ 22', long. 70° 16'. 

LOROO. — A town in the native state of 
Jushpoor, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
83 miles N. from Sumbulpoor, and 80 miles 
S.W. from Lohadugga. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
83“ 51'. 

LOSUR, in the north-east of the Punjab, a 
village of Spiti, is situate near the confluence 
of the Losur river with the river of Peeno. 
It is the last inhabited spot which travellers 
find in ascending the course of the latter river, 
and has an elevation of about 13,400 feet. 
Above tliis part of the valley, through which 
the river flows, the mountains rise in mural 
cliffs so steep that no snow can rest on their 
faces, though it lies deeply on their tops, which 
are for the most part flattened, forming table- 
lands. The general character of the soil and 
atmosphere is excessive aridity ; but in some 
places patches of fertility, at the bases of the 
declivities, are rendered productive by means 
of irriration. On one of these slips is situated 
the village of Losur ; and the appearance of 
this singularly secluded place, as described by 
Gerard, is far from repulsive. “ Lofty as the 
level of Losur is, there is little in the landscape 
to betray its position, wlien viewed in summer, 
embosomed in flourishing crops, and herds of 
shawl wool-goats. Yaks and horses meet the 
eye upon the high acclivities of the mountains, 
and an ardent ranshine keeps the air looming 
from the eflfecta of mirage.” The inhabitants 
are Tibetans or Tartars, of the Mongolian type, 
and their complexions are darker than in the 
low and sultry plains. When the ground is 
covered with snow, their black figures contrast 
strikingly and somewhat grotesquely with the 
dazzling whiteness of the sur£^ on which 
they move. Losur is in lat. 82“ 28', long. 
77“ 46'. 

LOTOWTEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Loonee river, and 51 miles E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 26“ 16', long. 73“ 67'. 

LOTUL. — A town in the British district of 
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Ram^r, U€at.-gov. of Bengal, 67 miles W. 
of K^gur. Lat. 23“ 89', long. 84“ 29'. 

LOTUN, in the British district of Groinack- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
email town near the northern frontier, towards 
the territoiy of Nepal. Buchanan describes it 
as containing only seventy poor huts. Distance 
N. from Gronddipur 36 miles. Lat. 27“ 16', 
long. 88“ 12'. 

LOUR, in the territory of Rewa, in Baghel- 
cund, a village on the route, by the Kutra 
Pass, from Allahabad to Jubbulpoor, and 
102 miles S.W. of the former. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,200 feet. Lat, 24“ 40', 
long. 81“ 45'. 

LOURTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 46 miles N.W. from Jodhpoor, and 
] 36 miles W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26“ 43', long. 
72“ 33'. 

LOWAtN, or LOOAHN, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypore, a town on the route from 
Agfra to NuBseerabad, situate 121 miles S.W. 
of former, 102 N.E. of latter. It has a large 
bazar. L*t. 26“ 46', long. 76“ 16'. 

LOWAR, in the Rajpoot state of Jeasul- 
raeer, a village on the eastern frontier, where 
it mijoins the territory of Jodpoor. A line 
drawn from this village in a north-westerly 
direction on to Khara, on the western frontier, 
towards Sindh, would nearly bisect the terri- 
tory of Jessulmeer, and divide the desert tract 
extending over the northern part from that of 
comparative fertility in the south. Lowar is 
in lat. 26“ 10', long. 70“ 8'. 

LOW J AH, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 49 miles E. of the latter, 26 W. 
of the former. Lat. 25“ 15', long. 82“ 39‘. 

LOWRI. — A town of Bundelcund, in the 
native state of Chutterpore, situate 119 miles 
W.S.W. from Allahabad, and 60 miles S. by 
W. from Humeerpoor. Lat. 25“ 8', long. 
80“ S'. 

LOWUN, or LOW AH, in the Rajpoot 
state of J oudpore, a village on the route 
Pokhurn to the town of Jondpore, and eight 
miles E, of the former. Lat. 26“ 61', long. 
72“ 8'. 

LOWUN. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, on the left 
bank of the Mahaunddy river, and 118 miles 
W. from Sumhulpoor. Lat. 21“ 31' long. 
82“ 11'. 

LUBOW, or LABAWA, in the British dis- 
trict of Mynpooree, lieoh-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the 
cantonment of AUygurh to that of Etawa, 
and 36 miles N.W, of the latter. Lat. 27“ 9', 
long. 78“ 87'. 

LUBSA. — See Lakba. 

LUCHAGEER, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town with bazar, situate on the left 


hank of the Ganges, 776 miles N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by the river route, 82 S.EL of the dty of 
Allahabad. Lat. 26' 19', long. 82“ 16'. 

LUCHMEENPOOR, in the British district 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kasheepoor 
to Chilkia, four miles N.E. of the former. It 
is situate at the southern edge of the Terai 
or marshy forest extendiog along the southern 
base of the Sewalik range. Lat. 29“ 16', long. 
79“ 8'. 

LUCHMUNGURH, in the territoiw of 
Alwar, under the political management of the 
Governor-General’s agent in Rajpootana, a 
town, with a fort, near the south-east frontier, 
towards Bhurtpore. 'Though now little noticed 
or known, it was formerly an important and 
strong place, as Pertab Singh, the Rao nyah 
of Machery or Alwar, auoceaafully defended 
himself here against Nuju Khan, until the 
rainy season compelled that powei^l chief to 
raise the siege. Distance S.W. from Delhi 
70 miles. Lat. 27“ 23', long. 76“ 66'. 

LUCHMUNGURH, in the Rajpoot terri- 
tory of Shekhawutee, a handsome town, built 
on the regular model of Jeypoor. It baa a 
fort, situate on a lofty eminence, and conspi- 
cuous over the country. Luchman Singh, 
from whom it was denominated, founded it in 
the year 1806. Distance from Delhi, S.W., 
164 miles ; from Jeypoor, N.W., 74. Lat. 
27“ 48', long. 75“ 11'. 

LUCHMUNPOOR, in the territory ofOude, 
a village on the route from Azimgurh to Sul- 
tanpoor cantonment, 66 miles W. of the former, 
22 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 5', long. 
82“ 20'. 

LUCHUWALLA, in the British district of 
Dehra Boon, a village on the route from 
Hurdwar to Debra, and 20 miles N.W. of the 
former towm. It is situate a mile fix»m the 
right bank of the Soang, from which it is 
supplied with water, by means of a canal. 
Distant N.W, from Calcutta 945 miles. Lat, 
30“ ir, long. 78“ 11'. 

LUCKEEPOOR. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district oi Southern 
Cachar, situate 18 miles E. of Silchar, Lat. 
24“ 46', long. 93“ 6'. 

LUCKI DWAR. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of 
the Toresha river, and 64 miles E. by S. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 26“ 52', long. 89° 19', 

LUCKIMPOOR.— A town of Assam, 
situate in the British district of Luckimpoor, 
46 miles N.W. by W. of Seebpoor. The dis- 
trict of which this town is the principal place 
contains an ares of 2,950 square miles, and a 
population of 30,000. The town of Luckim- 
poor is in Jat. 27“ 19', long. 94“ S'. 

LUCKIPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Jerdeeker river, and 40 miles E. by S. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 26° 67'f long. 88“ 55'. 
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LUCKIPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 166 
miles E. by N. of Calcutta. Lat 22“ 67', long. 
90“ 60'. 

liUCKMEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Mynpooree, lieut.-gor. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
45 miles S.E. of the former. Lafc. 27“ 48', 
long, 78“ 47'. 

LUCKNOUn.— See Gaur. 

LUCKNOW. — A district in the territory of 
Oude, named from the capital. It is bounded 
on the north by the districts Khairabad and 
Babraich ; on the east by Bahraich ; on the 
south by l^inswara ; and on the south-west by 
the Ganges, dividing it from the British district 
of Cawnpore, 

LUCKNOW, the capital of the territory of 
Oude, is situate on the right or south-west side 
of the Goomtee, which is navigable upwards 
for many miles above the town, and downwards 
through its whole course to its confluence with 
the Ganges. Heber, who saw the stream a 
short time after the close of the rainy season, 
styles it “broad and rapid while Lumsden, 
at precisely the same time of the year, de- 
scribes it as “a paltry and narrow stream.” 
It is ill suited for supplying the population 
with water, as that which it furnishes during 
the rainy season can scarcely be used, in con- 
sequence of the great quantity of yellow clay 
which it holds suspended; “and when any 
great mortality prevails at Lucknow, or along 
the banks of the river, a putrid scum forms on 
its surface, occasioned by the number of dead 
bodies thrown into it." At the north-western 
extremity of the city is a bridge, a substantial 
structure of masonry ■ another, to the south- 
east, is formed of boats. A complete iron 
bridge was, in 1816, sent out in sections ; but 
the death of the importer having stayed the 
progress of the undertaking, it long remained 
suspended, in consequence, it was reported, of 
the reluctance of the sovereign to complete a 
project commenced by a predecessor. At 
len^i, after the lapse of about thirty years, the 
bridge was erected, and now forms a conspi- 
cuous ornament of the city, as well as a useful 
addition to the means of transit. The city is 
represented as displaying a varied, lively, and 
even brilliant prospect, when viewed from a 
position elevnt^ above the general height of 
the buildings. Of the continuous mass of 
erections which extends for about four miles 
along the bank, the middle pmii, being about a 
third of the whole, is considered to be the 
ancient city founded by Laksbmana, brother 
of Hama. It is meanly built, the bouses 
having gener^y mud walls, with roofs of 
straw ; and many are no better than booths 
of mats and bamboos, thatched with palm- 
branches or leaves. TTie number of brick- 
built houses is small. With few exoeptions, 
the streets, which are generally sunk ten or 


twelve feet below the level of the shops on 
each side, are crooked and narrow. 

According to tradition, the stronghold of 
Lucknow was on an eminence, and was demo- 
lished by Aurungzebe, who showed his seal for 
Islam by building a mosque upon its site. 
Adjoining this division, and on ue south-east 
of it, is one more recent, said to have been 
built principally by Saadat All, the Nawaub 
Vizier, who ruled in Oude from 1798 to 1814. 
From the division just described, there extends 
towards the south-east a handsome street, 
represented to be a mile in length. Heber 
describes it as “wider than the High Street at 
Oxford, but having some distant resemblanoe 
to it in the colour of its buildings, and Gothic 
style of the greater part of them.” It is called 
Chinka Bazar, or Chinese Market, and has at 
each end a handsome gateway, l^tween this 
street and the right bank of the Goomtee is 
the residence formerly occupied by the deposed 
king. 

The part of the city most interesting to a 
stranger is remote from the palace, being sepa- 
rated from it by the ancient and original city, 
to the north-west of which it is situate. This 
north-western quarter is stated to have been 
principally built by Asof-ud-doulah, Nawaub 
Vizier from 1775 to 1797. Its ^eat ornament 
is the splendid Imambarah, which, according 
to its representation in Salt’s beautiful view, 
can scarcely surpassed in the light and 
elegant style of architecture. Lord Valentia 
observes respecting it, “ The Imaumbarab, the 
mosque attached to it, and the gateways that 
load to it, arc beautiful specimens of this archi- 
tecture (light, elegant, but fantastic). From 
the brilliant white of the composition, and the 
minute delicacy of the workmanship, an enthu- 
siast might suppose that genii had been the 
artificers ; ” and Heber, a critic of high autho- 
rity on such subjects, observes, “ I have never 
seen an architectural view which pleased me 
more, from its richness and variety, as well as 
the proportions and general good taste of its 
principal features.” It opens on the Hasan- 
abad, a broad street, running nearly from 
south-east to north-west, and parallel to the 
river. At no great distance is a large mosque, 
commenced by Saadat Ali, and at his death 
left unfinished. Three or four miles south- 
east of the town, and near the right bank of 
the river, is Constantia, “ a strange, fantastical 
building, of every species of architecture, and 
adorned with minute stucco fretwork, enor- 
mous lions, with lamM instead of eyes, man- 
darins and ladies with shaking heads, and all 
the gods and goddesses of the heathen mytho- 
logy.” It was built at an enormous expense 
by an eccentric French adventurer, named 
Claude Martin, who arrived in India a private 
soldier, and di^ a major-general, in possession 
of property to the amount of several hundred 
thousand pounds. His body is deposited in a 
sarcophagus in one of the lower apartments. 
Martin had been bred aBomanist, but appears 
to have retained little of his early creed. A 
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lai]^ share, however, of his vut wealth was 
devoted to charitable purposes, and a college, 
called after the founder “La Maitinbre,” pre- 
serves bis memory at the place where his 
fortune was accumulated and nis eccentricities 
indulged. 

Lucknow may be regarded as entitled to an 
honourable distinction among Indian cities, in 
possessing an observatory. It was established 
under the superintendence of Major Wilcox, ' 
who succeeded in training competent assistants 
for its management, the majority of whom were 
natives. An hospital and dispensary also afford 
means for the useful application of European 
science. A church has l^en built, and a sum 
of money assigned for its repair. Of the 
amount of the population of Lucknow, nothing 
certain is ascertainable ; it is estimated at 
800,000. There is a large proportion of Mus- 
Bulmans among the Hindoos, and not a few 
Christians. The city of Lucknow is probably 
about 360 feet above the sea. Distant N.W, 
from Calcutta, by Benares, Juanpoor, and 
Sultanpoor, 610 miles ; N.W. from Allahabad 
128 ; N.E, from Cawnpore 63. Lat. 26" 62', 
long. 81". 

LDCKONDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Eajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
30 miles N. by E. of Rajahraundiy. liat, 
17" 26', long. 82". 

LUCKOW ULLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
situate on the right bank of the Budra river, 
and 111 miles N.W. from Seringapatnm. Lat, 
13“ 41', long. 75" 42'. 

LUCKPUT. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, situate on the 
left bank of th© Koree mouth of the Great 
Western Runn, the depth of which was con- 
siderably increased by the effects of the earth- 
quake of 1819. Luckput is 71 miles N.W. 
by W. from Bhooj. Lat. 23° 60', long. 68° 48'. 

LUCKSHAUM. — A town in the British 
district of BuUoah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 180 
miles E. by N, of Calcutta. Lat. 23" 14', 
long. 91" 10'. 

LUCKWARIB, in Jaunsar, a village built 
near the siinimit of a hill on the right bank of 
the Jumna, and about 1,000 feet above it. The 
houses are in general neatly built ol stone, and 
covered with slate. The women are fair and 
well made, and are distributed economically 
among the male population, several of whom 
cohabit with one female by a sort of extra- 
ordinary perversion of marriage. Skinner 
observes — “ Four seems to be the mystical 
number ; for all that I have questioned on the 
subject answer, * We are four, and have one 
wife between us.' " Here is a temple built of 
wood, with doors covered with plates of brass, 
embellished with well-executed sculptures of 
figures of Hindu mythology, Lat. 80" 83', 
long. 78" 1'. 

LUDGAON, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Banda to the town 
4 D 


of Futtehpoor, and 12 miles S, W. of the latter. 
Lat. 26" 61', long. 80" 48'. 

LUDHEEA, a river of the British district* 
of Kumaon, Heat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It rises amidst the mountains, in lat. 29“ 25*, 
long. 79" 60', and, holding a course generally 
in a south-iMvsterly direction for about forty- 
five miles, falls into the Kalee or Sutjoo on 
the right side, in lat. 29" 9', long. 80" 19'. 
It is fordable where crossed by the route from 
Fillibeet to Petoragarh, in lat. 29° 10', long. 
80" 14'. 

LUDHONA — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia's fiunily, 
situate 40 miles S.E. from Neemuch, and 
214 miles W. from Saugur. Lat. 24", long. 
76" 27'. 

LUDOOAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
miles N.E. by N. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26" 40', 
long. 85" 43'. 

LUGAREE, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderab^ to Omercote, and 60 miles 
W. of the latter place. It is situate on the 
right bank of the Poorana river. Lat. 26" 13', 
long. 68" 48'. 

LIJHORAH. — A river rising in lat. 81" 34', 
long. 69" 48', in the Suliman range of monn- 
tains, and, flowing in an easterly direction for 
about forty-five miles, is lost in the valley of 
I the Deraj at. 

I LUKA, in the Punjab, a town on the route 
i from Ferozpoor to Mooltan. It is situate in 
the Doab between the Gbara and the Cbinab. 
Lat, 29° 52', long. 72" 20'. 

LUK BAWAN, in Cashmere, a village 
situate at the north-western extremity of a 
I long ridge of liilla, which, extending from the 
Snowy Panjal, gradually diminish in height 
land size, till they terminate on the plain. 

! Though now scarcely containing half a dozen 
houses, Luk Bawan was once a considerable 
place. Here are the ruins of a large bath and 
an extensive stone-built tank. Lat. 33" 36', 
long. 76° 16'. 

LUKENWAREE. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 75 miles 
S.W. of Eliichpoor. Lat, 20° 30', long. 
76° 43'. 

LUKHNAU, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
town situate three miles from the left bank of 
the Jumna, 11 miles S.E. of the town of Etawa, 
and 73 miles N.W. of the cantonment of 
Cawnpore. Lat. 26" 39', long. 79° 13'. 

LUKKEE, in the Daman division of the 
I Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
I the Gombels or Tochae river, 116 miles S.S. W. 
of the town of Peshawar, Lat. 82" 80', 
long. 70° 61'. 

LUKKEE MOUNTAINS, in Sinde, arc a 
considerable range connected with the Hala 
or Brahooic Mountains ol Beloocbistan. With 
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the Jutteel, the KeertAr, the Pubb, and some 
other r&Dgea less known, the Lukkee contri- 
4ratea to give character to the Biogularly wild 
tract ooDBtituting the western part of Sinde, 
extending between Beloochistan and the alia- 
vial tract on the lndu8, and also between the 
deBort of Shikarpore and Kurrachee. The 
Lukkee ie the most eastern of these ranges, 
and runs from the Jutteel south-eastward, 
towards the high lands opposite Hyderabad, 
being known in different parts by the various 
appellatiouB of the Eeree Lukkee, Daran 
Lukkee, and Hallar Lukkee. These moun- 
tains are in general of recent formation, con- 
taining a vast profusion of marine exuvise. 
" The organic remains of former ages,” observes 
Bumes, *' are innumerable ; the asteroid, the 
cockle, the oyster, the nnmmulite, and almoBt 
all kinds of eea-Bhella, may be collected on the 
Lukkee range.” Huge fissures, apparently 
produced by earthquakes, traverse this range, 
which, in the frequent occurrence of hot springs 
and Bulphureous exhalations, exhibit signs of 
volcanic action. Some parts appear to bo of 
more ancient formation, as they produce lead, 
antimony, and copper. The elevation of the 
highest part of this dreary and sterile range 
is estimated at from 1,500 to 2,000 feet. 
Between the town of Lukkee and that of 
Sehwan, the mountain has a nearly perpendi- 
cular face, about 600 feet high towards the 
Indus, between which and the precipice there 
was at one time a road, though in some places 
BO narrow, that only a single camel could pass 
at a time. In 1839, this defile was washed 
away by the turbulent river, which now sweeps 
along the base of the cliff. The length of the 
Lukkee range is about fifty miles. The centre 
of the range is about lat. 26", long. 67° 60'. 

LUKKEE (NOETHERN), in Sinde, a 
large town in mins, on the route from Shikar- 
pore to Sukkur, and 12 miles S.E. of the 
former place. Under the Durani sway it was 
wealthy and populous, but since it passed into 
the power of the ameers oi Sinde, it has fallen 
into decay. In the time of its prosperity it 

ielded an annual revenue of 100,000 rupees. 

t is ten miles from the right bank of the Indus, 
Lat. 27" 52', long. 68" 42?. 

LUKKEE (SOUTHERN), in Sinde, a 
town situate a short distance south of Sehwan, 
close to the west bank of the Indus, and adja- 
cent to the entrance of the Lukkee Pass, its 
site is picturesque, being near a lake a mile 
wide and several miles in length, which appears 
to have been at one time a reach of the iDdos. 
The Lukkee Mountains, sloping down to the 
west of the town, and a little to the north, 
abut on that river, which sweeps along their 
rocky base. Close to the town is a spring of 
sulphureous water, which has a temperature 
of 102°, and flows from the base of a calcareous 
precipice 600 feet high. Lat, 26" 23', long. 
68 " 66 '. 

LUKKHOKI, in the Punjab, a small town 
in the Doab between the Gbam and the Ravee, 


is situate about three miles from the right or 
west bank of the former river, and on the 
route from Feroapoor to Mooltan. Lat. SO" 8', 
long. 72" 67'. 

LUKMESHWUR.— A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta ja^ire of Meeruj, situate 39 
miles S.E. from Dharwar, and 98 miles W. 
from Bellary. Lat. 16“ 8', long. 76" 31'. 

LUKTABLA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
789 miles N.W. of Calcutta by the river route, 
20 S.E. of Allahabad by the same. Lat. 25" 19', 
long. 82“ 8'. 

LUK'TUR. — A town in Guzerat, or thd 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 104 miles 
W.N.W. from Baroda, and 68 miles W. by S. 
from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22" 60', long, 71° 44'. 

LULLEEANA, in the Punjab, a village 
26 miles S. of Lahore. Lat. 81" 14', long. 
74“ 28'. 

LULOWLEE, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town near the left bank of the J urana, 
on the route from Banda to the town of Futteh- 
poor, and 22 miles S,W. of the latter place. 
Lat. 25“ 48', long. 80° 36'. 

LUM. — A town in the native state of Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the Arun river, and 
96 miles E. by S. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 
27" 29', long. 86“ 49'. 

LUMBEEA, in Bussahir, a pass over the 
range of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur 
on the south. This and three other passes 
cross the ridge within the space of bttle more 
than a mile. Its elevation above the sea is 
probably between 16,000 and 17,000 feet. It 
is seldom passed, except in May, June, J uly, 
and August, on account of cracks and the snow 
sinking. Lat. 31° 16', long. 78° 20'. 

LUMBREE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Osimlee, on the Cossya 
HiUs, situate 46 miles S. from Gowhatty, and 
79 miles S.E. by E. from Goalpara. Lat. 
25" 30', long. 91° 39'. 

LUNAWAURA, a small state in the Rewa 
Caunta division of Guzerat. This principality 
is situated on the confines of Guzerat, and is 
a continuation of the mountain-tract which 
forms the north-eastern boundary of that pro- 
vince. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Myhee, and adjacent to some important passes. 

I The dominions of the nawaub of Balasinore 
bound it on the west and south-west : to the 
; north is the Myhee Caunta territory ; the 
j states of Soauth and Barreah lie to the east ; 

I and Godra, one of Soindia's Punch mahals, to 
the south. It is situate between lat. 22" 50' 
and 23" 16’, long. 73" 21' and 78" 47'. The 
length is estimate at thirty miles from north 
I to south, and the breadth at nearly the same 
distance. The Panum, a tributary to the 
Myhee, on the banks of which some of the 
ivluages belonging to the state are situated, 
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flows witliin » mile of the capital. This 
small chiefship having oo-o^>erraled to the best 
ot its ability with the army under Colonel 
Murray, in the war with Scindia, of 1803, 
was admitted by tneaty to British protec- 
tion. Sir Greorge Barlow, in 1806, severed 
the connection ; whereupon it reverted , to 
Scindia, who exacted a tribute from it. In 
1819, the right of supremacy over Lunawaura 
was ceded by Scindia to the British govern- 
ment, the latter guaranteeing the payment ol 
the tribnte, on condition that Scindia should 
immediately withdraw from the state all his 
troops, karkoons, and other oflScers, and on 
no account, for the future, exercise any inter- 
ference, either directly or indirectly, in its 
aflaira. 

Prior to that event, and the introduction of 
OUT superintendence and control, Baoz Khan, 
the leader of bands of mercenaries, exercised 
the chief authority, under the direction and 
countenance of the rajah’s mother. This power, 
it is scarcely necessary to say, was not used for 
the benefit of the country ; the prince was held 
in a state of dependence and poverty, and the 
people subjected to systematic misrule: the cul- 
tivators were oppressed and impoverished, and 
the larger share of the revenue engrossed by 
the chief and his band. The nominal rajah 
(Futteh Sing) was too young and too much 
awed by the presence of the mercenaries, to 
attempt the exercise of sovereignty, and was, 
moreover, alarmed lest the threat of the Banee 
to denounce him as a supposititious child, 
should, in the event of his taking any mea- 
sures to lessen her influence, be carried into 
eftect. On the expulsion of Baoz Kban by the 
authority of the British government, towards 
the end of 1819, the rajah was established in 
possession of the country, which he now holds. 

It appears, however, that Futteh Sing was 
not the rightful heir, the inheritance being 
vested in his eldest brother, Sheo Sing, who 
had been excluded by the consequences of 
female jealousy. Purtaub Sing, the former 
ruler ot Lunawaura, married two wives, each 
of whom bore him a son. The children were 
named Sheo Sing and Futteh Sing. The 
mother of the latter, from family and priority 
of marriage, was the first in rank and distinc- 
tion, but the date of her son’s birth was eight 
mouths later than that of the son of the other 
princess. The latter consequently became 
heir to the guddee, the rights of the firstborn 
not being invalidated by any inferiority of 
rank on the part of the mother, provided her 
marriage be lawful and regular. The circum- 
stance of having given birth to an heir of the 
state excited against the mother of Sheo Sing 
a feeling of jealousy in the mind of her rival ; 
domestic feuds were the result, and the rajah, 
apprehensive for the liij ot Sheo Sing, pre- 
sented his mother with a sum of money, and 
removed her, together with the child, tp the 
house of a distant relative in the principality 
of Don^rpoor. Soon after these events, 
Futteh Sing was born, and four year^ after- 


wards, Purtaub, bis father, died. Tlurough 
his mother’s influence, Futteh Sing was placed 
on the guddee, whilst Sheo Sing remained at 
Doug^rpoor. His name and birth made him 
a convenient instrument in the hands of a 
mehlah named Nana, who, some time after 
Purtaub’s death, bir^ troops, and began to 
make collections, under pretence of maintain- 
ing the cause of the rightful heir of the 
deceased prinoe. In the course of the dis- 
turbance for which the conflicting claims of 
the two parties afforded a pretext, success 
fluctuated. Sheo Sing was at one period 
placed on tlie guddee, but after a brief occupa- 
tion, was dispossess^ by his brother Futteh 
Sing. The nawaub of Baladnore then ap- 
peared on behalf of the former, and brought 
a body of troops against Lunawaura, which 
he captured, and retained for the space oi a 
few months ; during which period Sheo Sing 
remained in the territories of his ally. The 
payment of a large sum of money effected the 
removal of the ^lasinore troops, and shortly 
afterwards, Sheo Sing’s principal supporter, 
Nana, died. Nana’s son, with the aid of a 
party of Bheels and marauders, then plundered 
in Sheo’s name, but, after a time, made peace 
with Futteh Sing, and took up his residence at 
Lunawaura. With the defection of this cham- 
pion, the active struggles for securing the 
government to Sheo Sing ended. Sheo Sing, 
however, submitted his pretensions to Sir 
John Malcolm, through a vakeel, whom he 
sent to make known his claims to the guddee, 
and request British interference in his behalf. 
To this application an answer was returned, to 
the effect, that our policy was to disturb 
existing arrangements as little as possible; 
which policy bad consequently led to the 
recognition of the title of those whom we 
found in authority. Futteh Sing, thus sup- 
ported, retained possession of the guddee. 

The family of the chief of Lunawaura may 
be traced to an early period in the last century. 
In 1739, an ancestor, styled only zemindar, 
paid a tribute to the authorities in Guzerat. 
la 1758, his successor, Deep Sing, was besieged 
by the Peisbwa, and a^r an honourable defence 
of his fort, obliged to pay down 50,000 rupees, 
and give hostages for good behaviour. Deep 
Sing was succeeded by his son Dooriun, and 
after him came Purtaub, the fatlier of Futteh 
Sing. The Lunawaura state is for the most 
part composed of villages which have been 
either usurped from the neighbouring states or 
granted by their chieftains. It has little or no 
other resources than its land-revenue, which 
yields from 80,000 to a lac of rupees. It is 
subject to the payment of a tribute to Scindia 
of 12,000 rupees per annum ; a claim which- 
bad existed for more than seventy years, and 
was paid up to the date 1819, when we became 
mediati rs, in order to accomplish our object of 
restoring peace to the country. It pays a 
Gbaus Dana also to the Guioowar, of 6,000 
rupees, and is subject to a similar charge of 
1,200 rupees to the neighbouring state of 
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£alae]n<»«. The militvy establisbinentfl com- 
prise about 200 horse and foot, and the 
dependent chiefs of the rajah’s family, who 
hold npon feudatory principles, arm them- 1 
selves when required. An officer, appointed 
by the Baroda preeidenoy, is maintained at 
the joint expense of the Soauth and Luna- 
waura states, for poUoe purposes in their 
respectiye districts. 

LUNAWAUBA, the capital of the princi- 
pality bearing its own name, and situate on 
the bifurcation formed by the junction of the 
Panuin with the Myhee river. It is a fortified 
town, and the fortifications and town together 
are nearly three miles in circumference. Its 
situation is favourable for merchants proceed- 
ing irom Butlam and other parts of Malwah 
to Ahmedabad and the interior of Guzerat. 
Many of that remarkable race of men called 
Borahs reside in Lunawaura, which also con- 
tains many artisans, as smiths and carpenters, 
of reputed skill in their respective professions. 
It is situate in lat. 28° 8’, long. 78° 87'> 

LUNDYE RIVER, the name given to the 
Swat river previous to its junction with the 
Kabool river. 

LUNGOOR, a fort in the British district of 
R.umaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. 
It is situate in^toe southern or outer range of 
the Himalaya ^stem, on the summit of a lofty 
conical hill, extremely difficult of access. The 
inclosing wall is seven feet high, and is built of 
rough stones without cement, and loopholed 
for musketry. Within are a few huts for the 
shelter of the garrison, but all is now in a ruin- 
ous state. In a militaiw point of view, it is 
valueless, as it commands no route of import- 
ance, and water cannot be obtained nearer 
than half a mile. The Gorkhas, during their 
oooupatlon, made two tanka within the walla ; 
but they are unserviceable, retaining no water. 
Elevation above the sea 6,401 feet. Lat. 
2B° 56', long. 78° 42'. 

LUNGRASOO, in Gurhwal, a village on 
the left side of the torrent Aglar, and 450 feet 
nbove the stream, which runs in so steep a 
channel as to form a succession of cascades. 
The village is situate on the rugged side of a 
mountain, amidst a few cultivate patches, on 
terraces, formed on the declivity by means of 
embankments oonstmcted of large blocks of 
stone. The crops of barley and wheat pro- 
duced on those narrow surfiices suffice for the 
scanty population. Elevation above the sea 
4,898 feet Lat. 80° 29', long. 78° 12'. 

LIJNQTUNG. — A town ofEastem India, in 
the British district of Jynteah, 40 miles N, of 
Jynteahpore. Lat. 26° 40', long. 92° O' . 

LUNMEE, in the British district of 
Bamgurh, in the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ramgurh to Ruttun- 
poor, 65 miles E.S.E. of the former. JAt. 
22° 32', long. 81° iV. 

LUREE, in the Poi^ab, a village utuate on 


the left bank of the Swan river, on the route 
from Altock to Jnlalpoor, and 50 miles S.E. 
of the former town. Lat. 88° 83', long. 73° 8'. 

LURROO, in Cashmere, on the route from 
the Banihal Pass to Islamabad, and about 
eight miles S. of the latter pl^. At the 
time of Forster’s visit, it was a small but very 
populous town. It does not appear to be 
mentioned by Vigne or other late travellers, 
and it ia not improbable that it may have been 
completely ruin^ in the dreadful depopulation 
which, within the last few years, has afflicted 
Cashmere. Wilson conjectures it to be identical 
with Lolora or Looloo, mentioned in the Ayeen 
Akbeiy. Abnl&zel, however, states ^tbat 
Looloo was in Kamraj, or the western division 
of Cashmere ; and Lurroo is, according to 
Forster’s account, in the sontb-eastem part 
of the valley. Lat. 33° 86', long. 75° 16'. 

LUSHKUREE KHAN KE SERAI, in 
Sirhind, a village on the route from Kumoul 
to Lodiana, and 19 miles S.E. of the latter 
place. It is situate in an omu and well-culti- 
vated country, so that supplies are abundant, 
and water can be had in large quantities. 'The 
road in this part of the rente is excellent. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,069 miles. 
Lat. 80° 46', long. 76° 12'. 

LUTSAN, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 18 miles S. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 40', long. 78° 11'. 

LTTTTATJLA, in Sirhind, a small town on 
the route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 84 
miles S.E. of the former place. It is situate 
in an open country, with considerable cultiva- 
tion, and is abundantly supplied with good 
water from wells. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,069 miles. Lat. 80° 40', long. 76° 53'. 

LUTTEEPOOR, iu the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, with fort, 18 miles S.E. of the fort of 
Chunar. Here, in 1781, Cheyt Singh, the 
refractory zemindar of Benares, raised his 
standard against the British authority, but was 
speedily compelled to fly, having previously, in 
cold blood, massacred a number of the ]^t- 
India Company's troops, whom he had made 
prisoners. Distant S.E. from Mirzapoor 81 
miles, N.W. from Calcutta 390. Lat. 24° 58', 
long. 83° 7'. 

LUmPORE, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bhagulpore, Iieut;-gov. of Bengal, seven 
miles N. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 26° 17', long. 
86° 69'. 

Till T'lYlOD TTF.E , or LT7THOODEEH, m 
the British district of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Ghazeepoor cantonment to Cbupra, 24 
miles B. of the former, 68 W, of the latter. 
It has water from wells, but supplies are scarce, 
and must be collected from the surrounding 
coantry. The road in this part of the country 
is rather good. Lat. 26° 40', long. 83° 68'. 
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LUTTUMMTJR, in the Daman division of 
the Panjab, a town situated 28 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 92 miles S.W. by S. 
of the town of Peshawnr. Lat. S2“ 68', long. 
70“ 61'. 

LU V VARA. — A town in one of the re- 
cently seq^uestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of^be Nizam, situate 88 miles N.K 
of Sholapoor. Lat. 18“, long. 76“ 28'. 

LUXAR, in Jaunsar, a village on a ridge 
rising above the right bank of the Jumna, and 
about two miles from that river. Lat. 30° 84', 
long. 78“ 2'. 

LYNE. — A town in the British territory of 
Pegue, on the left bank of the Lyne river, and 
41 miles W. by S. from Pegue. Lat. 17“ 33', 
long. 95“ 40'. 

LYNE RIVER. —The name given to one 
of the principal branches forming the Delta of 
the Irawady river. It leaves the parent 
stream in lat. 17“ 66', long. 95“ 20', when, 
flowing in a south-easterly direction, and pass- 
ing the town of Rangoon, it takes the name of 
that place, and falls into the Indian Ocean in 
lat. 16“ 29', long. 96“ 26', after a total course 
of 155 miles. 

M. 

MAAT, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Allygurh, seven 
miles N.N.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 36', 
long. 77“ 49'. 

MACHERY, in the territory of Alwar, 
under the political superintendence of the 
Governor-General’s agent for Bajpootana, a 
town two or three miles S.E. of the route from 
Nusseerabad to Muttra, and 76 miles S.W. of 
the latter. Though at present containing only 
a few houses, it was formerly the residence of 
the Rao rajah Tor Rajpoot sovereign of the 
territory, now better known, by the name of 
Alwar ; whence that petty potentate was, in 
early official documents of the East-India 
Company, styled the Maha Rao rajah of 
Machery, Lat. 27“ 16', long. 76“ 46'. 

MACHEWARA, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Loodiana to Ropur, and 22 miles 
E. of the former place. It is situate about 
four miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
wbibh formerly flowed close to the town, but 
about fifty years ago took a direction more to 
the north. Distant N.W. from Oaloutta, vid 
Loodiana, 1,110 miles. Lat. 80“ 66', long. 
76“ 17'. 

MACHILPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Indoor, or territory of Holkar, situate 
166 miles W. by N. from Saugor, and 105 
miles N.N.E. from Indoor. Lat. 24“ 7', long. 
76“ 22'. 

MAOHROLB, in the jaghire oi Jujhur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Eumaul to Rewarree, and 24 


miles N. of the latter. Water may be had 
from a tank. Lat. 28“ 27, long. 76“ 48'. 

MACHUNDEE, in the British district of 
l^reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Petora- 
gurh, and 48 miles N.E. of the former. Lat, 
28“ 46', long. 79“ 53', 

MACHURLA. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 70 
miles W. of Guntoor. Lat. 16“ 28', long, 
79“ 29'. 

MADAGEESY, in the Mysore, a small bnt 
well-fortified town, on the north-east frontier, 
towards the British district of Bellary. It is 
situate at the base of a rock very difficult of 
access, and surmounted by a fortress. It was 
formerly the stronghold of a polygar or land- 
holder, who possessed the surrounding country 
to a wide extent. An unhappy woman, of the 
name of Madageesy, having j^rformed the rite 
of suttee, by being burned alive with her 
husband’s corpse, the place received its prese^ 
name in commemoration of the circumstandir 
Distance from Seringapatam, N., 104 miles ; 
Chitradurg, 8.E., 60. Lat. 18“50', long. 77“16'. 

MADANPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town formerly the royal residence of 
Madan, the chief of the Thams tribe, but now 
containing only 160 huts. It is situate on the 
Mujnuh or Buthooa, a small stream, a feeder 
of the river Eaptee, 30 miles S.E. of Goruck- 
pore cantonment. Lat. 26“ 15', long. 83“ 47'. 

MADANPOOR, a village of Oude, in the 
district of Aldemau, situate on the left bank 
of the river Tons (North-eastern), 40 miles 
S. E. of Oude. Butter estimates the population 
at 300, of whom 200 are Mussulmans. Lat. 
26“ SCr, long. 82“ 26'. 

MADAPOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 34 
miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 102 miles 
E. from Mangalore. Lat. 12° 48', 'long, 
76° 24'. 

MADARA MYO. — A town of Bunnah, 
situate eight miles from the left bank of the 
Irawady, and 29 miles N.N.E. fi-orn Ava, 
Lat. 22° 16', long. 96“ 12'. 

MADDAPOLLUM. — A townin the British 
district of Maaulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
42 miles E.N.E. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16“ 27', long. 81“ 46'. 

MADDEHJEE, in Sinde, a considerable 
village on the route from Sukkur to Larkhana, 
and 28 miles W. of the former place. It con- 
tains about 160 houses and twenty shops. A 
plentiful supply of water is procurable, liat. 
27“ 40', long. 68“ 30'. 

MADHAR AJPOORA, in tbe Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, a town on the route from Delhi to 
Mow, 190 miles S.W. of former, 817 N.E, of 
latter. Lat. 26“ 85', long. 76“ 42'. 

MADHOOPOORA, in the Rajpoot terri- 
tory of Jeypoor, a town on the rente from 
Hanses to Nusseerabad, situate 148 miles S, 
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of former, 100 N.E. of latter. It has a large 
bazar, and water and supplies are abundant. 
Lat. 27" 26', long. 75 ° 4/. 

HADHOOFOORA. — A town in the 
poot state oi Jeypoor, sitoate 39 miles N.N.W. 
from Jeypoor. and. 94 miles N.E, from Ajraeor. 
Lat. 27' 28‘, long. 75 ° 48'. 

MADHOPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate 79 miles S.E. by S. 
from Jeypoor, and 121 miles E.S.E. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 26“ 66', long. 76“ 34'. 

MADHUPOOR, in the British district of 
Pubna, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berbampore to Dacca, 89 miles 
S.E. of former, 83 W. of latter. Lat. 23“ 48', 
long. 89" 22'. 

MADHUPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to 
Bareilly, and 11 miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 27', long. 79° 23'. 

^ MADIGOLE. — A town in the British dis- 
Ikct of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles W.N.W. of Vizagapatam. Lat- 
17“ 68', long. 82“ 60'. 

MADINA, or MODENA, in the British 
district of Rolituk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Delhi 
to Hausee, and 33 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 28“ 66', long. 76" 80'. 

MADOOBOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles W.N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat, 
16“ 17', long. 80" 63'. 

MADRAS.^ — One of the three presidencies 
of British India, named from the city which is 
the seat of its government. It is bounded on 
the north by the presidency of Bombay, the 
territory of the Nizam, that of Berar, and the 
petty native states on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal ; on the east and south-east by the Bay 
of Bengal ; on the south by the Indian Ocean ; 
and on the south-west and west by the Arabian 
Sea. It extends from Cape Comorin, in lat, 
8" 4', to the northern extremity of the district 
of Ganjam, in lat. 20" 18', and from Golamelly, 
the north-west point of the British district of 
North Canara, in lo^. 74" 9', to Priaghy, in the 
British district of Ganjam, in long. 86° 15', 
Its greatest length, measured from north-east 
to south-west, from Priaghy to Cape Comorin, 
is about 960 miles, and its greatest breadth, 
measured at right angles to the direction of 
that line, from the ci^ of Madras to Golamelly, 
is about 460. Its seacoast on one face, measured 
in a south-eastern direction, and subsequently 
eastward to Cape Comorin, extends 640 miles, 
being nearly throughout washed by the Arabian 
Sea, and mr a short distance by the Indian 
Ocean. On the other &ce, measured from 
Cape Comorin north-east to iSnaghy, along the 
shore of the Bay of Bengal, its len^h is about 
1,187 miles ; and consequently the total extent 
of the seacoast of the presidency is 1,727 miles ; 
l^g much greater than that of the two others 


combined. In the presideiioy of Bombay, how- 
ever, the haven of the same name can receive 
and shelter fleets of the largest ships ; and in the 
presidency of Bengal, the Hooghly, though in 
some respects not so eligible as the harbour of 
Bombay, can receive and shelter as great a 
number of ships, not inferior in sire. But, 
notwithstanding the great extent of the Madras 
coast, there is no harbour equal to either : 
Cochin, on the Malabar coast, which has the 
greater depth of water, is, during several 
months of the year, clos^ by the south-west 
monsoon. Its entrance, moreover, is inter- 
cepted by a bar, and it does not appear to be 
adapted for lai^ ships. In the mid-cbannel, 
the depth of water varies from about eleven 
feet to sixteen. Ibe port of Mangalore admits 
with safety onfr vessels having not more than 
ten or twelve feet draught. Small havens and 
creeks are, however, very numerous along the 
coast of Mfllabar, and are generally estuaries 
of streams flowing from the Western Ghats in 
such numbers, that there are not less than 
twenty-nine rivers and ten nnllas [streams of 
inferior size] within a distance of 217 miles. 
From Golamelly, the north-western extremity 
of this coast, to Mangalore, a distance of 150 
miles, the coast is in general bold and rocky, 
with soundings increasing fast as the navigator 
recedes from the shore. From Mangalore for 
about sixty-five miles, the land near the sea 
is generally low and woody as far as Mount 
Dilly, a headland rising from the sea. The 
Malabar coast, which may be considered to 
commence at Mount Dilly, and stretch gene- 
rally south-east as far as Cape Comorin, a dis- 
tance of 325 miles, is, with little exception, 
low, and either muddy or Randy, having 
numerous shallow inlets extending a consider- 
able distance into the land, and called by the 
British the Backwaters. Tbe Western Ghats, 
throughout the whole extent of the coast, from 
Gk>lamelly to the vicinity of Cape Comorin, 
stretch nearly parallel to it, at an average 
distance of about forty miles, though in some 
parts approaching considerably nearer. They 
are visible from a great distance at sea, and 
their height, and bold and rugged outline, 
render them very striking objects. Cape 
Comorin itself is low and sandy ; but a few 
miles inland, and to the north of the extreme 
point, the southern summits ol the Ghats rise 
in lofty and majestic peaks. To the north- 
east of Cape Comorin, the coast is Iittl«ifre- 
(^uented for 166 miles, as navigation northwards 
into the Bay of Bengal is obstructed and 
rendered impracticable for ships by Adam's 
Bridge, a sand-bank extending irom the main- 
land of India to Ceylon, having only two navi- 
gable channels, and neither of them (although 
of late years considerably deepened) allowing 
the passage of craft drawing more than eight 
and a half feet water. The sea, bounded north- 
west by the coast of India, north and north-east 
by Adam's Bridge, and east by the west coast 
of Ceylon, is called the Gulf of Manar, and 
though little frequented by Urge vessels, in 
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conseqaeno^ of tbo obstruction northwards, 
has, OD its north-west tdde, or the shore of 
TinneveUy district, the roadstead or haven of 
Tutacorin, where ships may anchor throughout 
the year in ooDsiderable safety, being sheltered 
towards the sea by several small islands. The 
whole of the shore of TinneveUy and Madura 
is generally low, rocky, and much beset by 
reefs. North of Adam’s Bridge, the shore 
extends nearly north-east, being the coast of 
the British districts of Madura and Tanjore, 
and bounding on tbe north-west Balk’s Bay 
or Falk’s Gulf, which, on the south, is bounded 
by Adam’s Bridge, on the south-east by Ceylon, 
and to the north-east is open to the !^y of 
Bengal, The shore in this part has no Wd 
features ; " the whole of the coast bounding 
the west side of the hay is lined with shoal 
water.” At Calymere Poiut, 130 miles north- 
east of Adam’s Bridge, and in lat. 10° 16', 
long. 79° 66', the coast of Coromandel com- 
mences, and holds a direction due north across 
the estuaries of the Cavery, which either inclose 
or traverse a delta, having a base ol eighty-two 
miles towards the sea. Along this base, the 

K ’aces frequented by shipping are Negapatam, 
agore, and Tranquehar ; none of them having 
shelter for large ships, which must be anchored 
in the open sea at a considerable distance. 
Nagore is, however, situate on an estuary of 
the Cavery, admitting vessels of 200 tons 
burthen. Tbe Coromandel coast continues to 
hold a northly direction for 297 miles farther, 
to Gondegam, in lat. 15“ 20', where the river 
Mussy is considered to bound it to the north- 
ward, and retains the same character of slight 
elevation and general sandy formation, with 
shallow water along shore. 'Throughout this 
distance there is no shelter for large ships, 
except at Blackwood Harbour, in lat. 14" 1, a 
roadstead, where ships are secure fi^m gales 
from all points hut the north. At Porto 
Novo, Cuddalore, Pondicherry, Sadras, Madras, 
Gondegam, and some other less-important sea- 
faring places along the coast, ships must be 
anchored in the open sea, exposed to the huge 
roll of tbe Bay of Bengal. From Gondegam, 
the seashore is termed the Golconda Coast, 
and holds a direction north-east for 269 miles, 
to the southern point of the district of Vizaga- 
patam, in lat. 17° 16'. In the south-western 
part, it contains the estuaries of the branches 
of the river Kietuah, and those more numerous 
of the river Godavery ; and in that part is so 
low, that when prolonged and violent galea 
from the north-east are simultaneous with 
great land-flcKtds, tbe coast is extensively inun- 
^ted, and great devastation takes place. The 
most important maritime places on the coast 
of Golconda are Maanlipatam and Coringa, 
neither affording shelter to lar^e ships, which, 
as at the pku^ previbosly named, most be 
anohored in the open sea. At Masnlipatam, 
the estuary of a branch of the Kistnah receives 
coasting craft, and at Coringa, a similar 
outibt of the Godavery receives vessels of 
200 tons. The other maritime places along 


the Golconda coast are Motapali, Nanapoor, 
Gordawv, and Watara. In lat. 17" 16', 
the coast of Golconda is considered to termi- 
nate, and that of Orissa to commence. From 
this point the coast becomes bold and rooky, 
with rugged hills ot no great height at 
intervals, and for the most part retains this 
character throughout the coast of Orissa for 
243 miles, to the north-eastern extremity of 
the presidency, at Priaghy. Vizagapatam, the 
most southern place frequented by shipping on 
the coast of Orissa, is marked by a bold bluff 
headland, called by seamen the Dolphin’s Nose. 
The other seafaring places are Bimlipatam, 
Chicacole, and Ganjam. The hills on the 
Golconda coast are connected in some places 
with the great range of tbe Eastern Ghats; 
and as this range approaches the south-west, 
its distance from the shore gradually increases, 
leaving space for the plain comprised in the 
tract known as the Circars and the Carnatic. 
About fifty-six miles north west of the city of 
Madras, the Eastern Ghats form a junction 
with the range “ which, sweeping irregularly 
inland, crosses the peninsula in a south-west 
direction and in the vicinity of the Neil- 
gherriei joins the Western Ghat^ which extend 
to Cape Comorin on the one side, and to tbe 
northern frontier of tbe presidency on the other. 
The low land between the base of these last- 
mentioned mountains and the sea is of less 
breadth than that lying in the like situation 
with respect to the Extern Ghats, being in 
some places not more than twenty or twenty- 
five miles in breadth ; nowhere more than fifty. 
It comprises the level part of the territories of 
Travancore and Cochin, and nearly the whole 
of the British districts of Malabar and North 
and South Canara. The seaward faces of both 
the Eastern and Western Ghats are far more 
abrupt and more elevated above their bases 
than the sides which face towards the interior, 
as the two great ranges form, one on the south- 
west, the other on the south-east, the buttresses 
or walls of the triangular table-land of the 
Deccan. Though this great table-land rises 
considerably towards the south, it has a general 
slope of surface to the east or south-east, all 
the streams of any considerable ma^itude 
flowing in that direction, and being ultimately 
emptied into the Bay of Bengal. The line of 
waterheads extends along the culminating ridge 
of the Western Ghats, and consequently at a 
short distance from the Western or Arabian 
Sea ; and the three great rivers, the Godavery, 
the Kistnah, and the Cauvery, flow south-east- 
ward or eastward nearly across Southern India, 
to their fall into the Bay of Benral. Of each 
of these a description will be found in its proper 
place under the alphabetical arrangement 
Numerous feeders from the Western Ghats 
dischai^ themselves into those main streams. 
Other large torrents flow from the table-land, 
and in tbe rainy season drain the level ooontay, 
and fall into th^ Bay of Bengal. The princii^ 
of these are tbe Northern Penna, the ^utbern 
Penna, and tbe Falar ; all of which rise in ths 
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territory of Mysore. On the western side of 
the presidency, the nnmerous torrents falling 
into the Arabian Sea have perennial streamB 
flowing from the Western Ghats, and channels 
with great declivity in the upper part, in the 
vicinity of the mountains ; but towards the 
sea the declivity becomes slight, and these 
streams ultimately expand into shallow eetu- 
arieB of gr^at width, or into extensive and 
shallow lakes communicating with the sea, 
and denominated by British writers back- 
waters. Of those, the most remarkable is the 
Backwater of Cochin, which extends from north 
to south a dietance of 120 miles. 

The mineral wealth of the presidency is 
attracting notice. Iron-ore occurs in several 
parts ; it is found in the district of Malabar, 
near Beypoor, where iron-works have been 
erected : it exists also in great abundance in 
South Arcot, in the vicinity of Porto Novo, 
where extensive foundries have been established 
by a joint-stock association, called the East- 
Indian Iron Company, to whom also belong 
the works at Beypoor. Manganese exists in 
Mysore, in the Neilgherries, and in Bellary : 
copper-ore is found in Nellore, in many parts 
of the Eastern Ghats, and in Bellaty ; but 
there are scarcely any regularly continuous 
lodes of the metal, and miners have generally 
been baflSed in attempting to work according 
to the usual rules of their art. Perhaps, how- 
ever, the unsatisfactory results are attributable 
to their not having penetrated to a sufficient 
depth. Antimony is found in Mysore, as is 
also silver-ore, both there and in Madura, 
generally in the form of a carbonate : corun- 
dum, in the form of emery, as well as in other 
forms, occurs in the valley of the Cauvery ; 
lead-ore in Mysore ; beryl in Coimbatore, and 
in various other places. Diamonds, generally 
of moderate value, are sometimes met with in 
the sandstone of Rajamundry, of Guntoor, and 
of Vizagapatam ; and garnets are peculiarly 
abundant in the same districts. Coal is found 
on the banks of the Godavery, near Chinnore ; 
and anthracite in considerable quantities in the 
same vicinity. 

The climate is more varied by the different 
elevations of the surface, and by other local 
circumstances, than by the latitude. The 
table-land, or undulating surface on the 
summits of the Neilgherry group, having an 
elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet above 
the sea, enjoys the mild climate of the finest 
part of the temperate zone ; and on the coast 
of Canara and Malabar the heat is tempered 
by the vicinity of the Western Ghats, and by 
the sea-breezes. On the eastern coast, the 
heat is very great daring the early part of 
summer ; aud Masulipatam, on the estuary of 
a branch of the Kistnah, has been often men- 
tioned as one of the hottest places in India. 
The Carnatic also, especially the districts of 
Arcot, Chingleput, and Nellore, is noted for 
the great heat and diyness of the winds msh- 
ing from the gorges of the Eastern Ghats, or 
sweeping over the parched and sultry plains 


of the Carnatic or the Ciroars. The roost 
remariutble circumstance in the climate of this 
part of India is the regular alternation of 
opposite monsoons. During the prevalence of 
the south-west monsoon, which commences in 
the later of the spring months or the earlier of 
the summer ones, the clouds discharge volumes 
of rain on the districts of Malabar and Canara, 
while a considerable proportion, finding their 
way over the range, fall on the table-lands of 
Mysore, the Ceded Districts, and the territory 
of the Nizam, and swell the Cauvery, Kistnah, 
Godavery, and other rivers, which roll vast 
fertilizing currents into the Carnatic and Coro- 
mandel coast, at a season when those lands 
receive no water from the keavens. The fall 
of rain is enormous on the Western Ghats, in 
some parts of which nine rainy months in each 
year are calculated on. As the south-west 
monsoon dies away, the north-east sets in, aud 
continues to blow during October and Novem- 
ber, but brings with it a considerably less 
quantity of rain than that resulting from the 
other. The average annual rain-fall during 
the north-east monsoon does not exceed thirty 
inches. 

The most valuable natural product of the 
presidency is ship-timber, which abounds in 
the forests of Malabar, Tmvancore, and Canara, 
as well as in those of the Eastern Ghats. 
Upwards of 100 different sorts of fine timber 
are enumerated as grown there ; and amongst 
them teak, considered inferior to none for hulls 
of ships, and peon, of equal quality for masts 
and spars. A large proportion of the sandal- 
wood supplied to the Chinese market is ob- 
tained from the forests of Malabar and Coorg. 
Of alinftntary crops, rice is largely cultivated, 
and in great perfection, in the alluvial grounde 
of Canara, Malabar, Tinnevelly, Tan j ore, and 
Rajamundry. Of dry crops, or those which 
do not require copious irrigation, the staple is 
ragi (Eleusine coracana) : maize and millet of 
various kinds are also largely cultivated, as 
well as oil-seeds, pulse, cucurbitaceous phants, 
yams, and plantains. The .cocoanut-palm 
receives great attention, and is largely culti- 
vated on the sandy alluvial tracts, as is also 
the palmyra-palm ; the former for the food and 
cordage which it furnishes, the latter for its 
sap, which, subjected to the processes of fer- 
mentation and distillation, yields an intoxi- 
cating beverage. Sugar is produced in con- 
siderable quantities. Experiments, conducted 
by the government, for the introduction of the 
Mauritius cane, are reported to be progressing 
favourably. One of the more important com- 
mercial crops is cotton ; and to the improve- 
ment of the quality of this staple pi“oduce, as 
well as to its more extended cultivation, go- 
vernment has been successful in drawing public 
attention. Some TOdd indigo is cultivated ; 
but the finest kinds grow wild. Tobacco is 
also raised, but principally for home consump- 
tion. Pepper is the principal export of the 
Malabar coast. Car<kmoms, which form a 
less important, yet a considerable article of 
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export, are brought principally from the valleys 
of Coorg and Cochin. 

Madras has participated in the improvements 
effected by means of useful public works, 
carried on at the expense of government for 
some time past, and which, under recent 
arrangements, will hereafter be greatly ex- 
tended. Among such works, the annicuts on 
the rivers Godavery, Kistnah, and Cnuvery, 
deserve especial mention. Private enterprise, 
moreover, may be expected to co-operate with 
the efforts of government in placing this part 
'of India in the position which it is entitled to 
occupy. Railways are rapidly advancing to 
completion, and ere long Madras will have the 
advantage of being connected with Bombay by 
rail passing in the direction of Bellary, Shola* 
pore, and Poona ; while farther south, a line 
from Madras to Ponany will unite the eastern 
and western coasts of the peninsula. The 
electric telegraph, too, supplying the means of 
effecting communications nearly with the 
rapidity of thought, will shortly confer its 
almost magical powers upon Madras, by con- 
necting it with the other presidency towns, 
and with the rest of India. 

The presidency is divided into districts, the 
respective area and population of each, as 
officially reported, being set forth in the 
following tabular statement*. — 


Rajahmundry 

Musulipatam 

Guiitoor, including Palnaud, . 

Ndlorc 

Chiiigleput 

Madras 

Arcot, sontli division, in - 1 

eluding Cnddalorc J 

Arcot, north division, in- \ 

eluding Consooddy J 

Bcllary 

Cudrtapah, including Poon- ■» 

pan Of) n J 

Balcm, including Vomundoori 

and Mollapandy J 

Coimbatore 

Triehinopoly 

Tanjore, including Najore 

Madura, including Sheva-i 

gunga and Ramuad j 

Tlunevclly 

Malabar 

Canara 

Ganjam 

Vizagapatam 

Kurnooi 

Coorg 

Total. . . 


Area in 
Bqtiare 
Miles. 

Popu- 

ion. 

<,r,oi 

1,012,036 

4,711 

520,860 

4,752 

5/0,089 


035,6(10 

2,717 

583,402 

27 

720,000 

B,020 

1,006,005 

6,580 

1,485.873 

12,101 

1,229.599 

13,208 

1,451,921 

7, *99 

1,105,377 

8,151 

2.022 

1,153,862 

709,190 

3,781 

l,0;6,O86 

1.3,545 

1,756,791 

5,462 

6,050 

1,269,216 

1,514,909 

1,056,333 

7,162 

116,248 

19,847,305 

6,769 

926,930 

4,600 

1,264,272 

3,278 

273,190 

2,116 

Not known. 

132,000 

22,301,697 


Of the above, the first eighteen, being under 
the ordinary system of rules and management, 
are called regulation districts the latter 
four, not being yet brought within the operation 
of that system, are termed “ non -regulation 
4 s 


districts.” The majority of the population 
throughout the whole presidency are Bmh- 
mins, but in some places Mussmmans, many 
of them said to be converts, or descendants of 
converts, are found in considerable numbers. 
The annual revenue, according to official 
authority, is thus rendered for the yeat* 
1853-54 


Land 

£3,402,333 

Sayer, &c 

Stamps 

249.080 

62,819 

Customs 

126,628 

Tobacco 

8,957 

Salt 

480,213 

Mint 

15,012 

Post-office 

41,392 

Marine 

6,606 

Judicial fees and fines 

11,778 

Subsidies from Mysore, Tra- 
vancore, and Cochin 

341,643 

Interest on arrears of revenue 

31,602 

Miscellaneous receipts 

173,719 

Total 

£4,947,588 


The native states of Travancore and Cochin, 
and the hill zemindarries adjoining the British 
district of Vizagapatam, are also under the 
political and military management of this pre- 
sidency. Mysore, though under the political 
management of the government of India, is 
subject for all military purposes to the juris- 
diction of the Madras presidency, by the ter- 
ritories of which it is indeed almost completely 
surrounded. Their respective areas are stated 
as follows : — 

Sq. Miles. 

Cochin 1,988 

Mysore 30,886 

Poodoocottah (Rajah Tundiroan’a 

dominions) 1,165 

Travancore 4,7-2 

Jeypoor and hill zemindars .... 13,041 

And if to their aggregitte, amounting to 61,802 
square miles, be added 132,090, the area of 
the territory of the Company in this presidency, 
and the further quantity of 188 square miles, 
the area of the Trench possessions within it, 
the total area will be found to be 184,080. 
The military strength of the Madras presidency 
comprises a body of 67,063 men. In April, 
1853, the entire force was distributed as 
follows: cavalry, 3,280; infantry, 48,351; 
engineers, 913 ; artillery, 4,519. This is ex- 
clusive of her Msiesty’s troops, of whom there 
is usually a considerable body stationed within 
the Madras presidency, Upon the annexation 
of the Punjaub to the British dominions, a 
revised distribution of the armies of the three 
presidencies was effected, with the view of pro- 
viding for the defence of the north-western 
frontier without further addition to the regular 
native ai*my. Under this arrangement, the 
Saugor division above the Ghats, including 
Mhow, has been assigned to the Madras army, 
while the Kajpootana field-force army has been 
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traneferred to Bombay. At present, the force 
ia accordingly thus distributed : — The central 
diviabtn comprehends Fort Guntoor, which 
comprises North and South Arcot, and Nellore, 
com prising Oliingleput and the northern pai-ts 
of Salem ; the northern division, containing 
Masnlipatam, Rajahmundry, Vizagapatain, 
Gaiijam, and the Bengal districts of CutUick ; 
the sonthem division taking in the southern 
part of Salem, Coimbatore, 'J’richinopoly, Tan- 
jore, Madura, Tinnevelly, and the Travancore 
territory ; the Mysore division occupying the 
territory of the rajah of that country ; the 
Malabar and Canara division, stationed in the 
Malabar and Ciumra collectorates ; the Ceded 
Districtdivision comprising Cuddapah, Bellary, 
and Kumool ; and the Saugor district em- 
bracing the Saugor and Nerbudda territory. 
In addition to the various places contained in 
the above divisions, Madras troops are stationed 
at Dharwar, Kulladgee, and Sholapore, all 
within the Bombay presidency, and also at 
Moulmein, Penang, Malacca, Singapore, 
Labuan, and, togetlier with troops from Bom- 
bay, at Aden. The facilities of the Madras 
presidency for commerce are not great ; the 
generally unfavourable chaiacter of tiie coast, 
the inadequate number of ports, and the in- 
different nature of those which exist, have 
always been found impediments to any exten- 
sive development of mercantile enterprise. 
The value of the total foreign ex|x>rt8 in the 
year 1853-54 was 1,1)6,30,200 rupees ; that of 
the im|x)rt8 in the same year, 95,63,776. The 
principal exports were to the United Kingdom, 
Ceylon, and China. More detailed information, 
relating to the various districts and towns under 
the presidency, will be found in the articles 
respectively devoted to them. 

MADKAS. — The seat of the presidency 
bearing that name, and the principal place of 
the territory subject thereto, as also of the 
district of Madras. The city is on the Coro- 
mandel coast, or tlie western shore of the Bay 
of Bengal, to the beach of which its buildings 
extend. Throughout the whole world no place 
of equal commercial and maritime imjwrt.ance 
i« 80 disadvantageously circumstanced for 
maintaining an extensive and regular foreign 
trade. For two months in the year, during 
the continuance of the north-east monsoon, 
that is from the close of October to tiie close 
of December, even the crews of ships of the 
line, with all their appliances and means, can 
hold no communication with the shore without 
great danger ; and at no time can they visit it 
in their own boats. The surf is less violent 
and dangerous with a westerly wind, which, 
blowing off shore, diminishes the force of the 
sea setting in towards the beach ; but it is at 
all times sufficient to dash to pieces any boats 
of European construction. Landing or putting 
off to the shipping can only be effected, either 
for goods or passengers, in native craft, the 
larger sort of which, called by Europeans a 
massulah-boat, is made of planks, without ribs 


or timbers, but merely sewed together with 
cocoanut-twine or coir, so as to yield to shocks 
without being shatter^ by them. During the 
north-east monsoon, however, even in those 
boats the landing is very dangerous ; and 
many lives have been lost from time to time by 
rashly attempting it, the horror and danger 
being increjised by sharks ready to devour any 
persons that may be exposed to their attacks. 
The other and smaller craft, — the catamaran, 
consists of three cocoa-tree logs lashed together, 
and big enough to carry one, or at most two,s 
persons. With the view of sheltering the 
landing and diminishing the danger and in- 
convenience which attend going ashore ^or 
putting off to the shipping, an attempt was 
made to construct a breakwater 300 yards 
from the beach, the dimensions being, extreme 
length, from N.N.E. to S.S. W,, about seventy- 
six feet; extreme breadth, from E.S.B., to 
W.N.W., about fifty-five feet. The soundings 
on it were found to vary from twenty-tivo to 
twelve feet. The attempt, however, was un- 
successful, and as the abandoned work was 
oon.sidered a new source of danger, a buoy was 
laid down on the south end ; and the placing 
another at the north was contemplated. A 
breakwater to shelter ships would undoubtedly 
prove a work of enormous coat and difficulty ; 
but the evils arising from the want of some 
such protection are .almost incalculable, vessels 
being at present obliged to anchor two miles 
from shore, in nine, ten, or eleven fathoms, 
exposed to a heavy swell rolling in from sea- 
ward, save when the wind blows from the 
westward nr land side. The bottom is in many 
parts of stiff mud, from which it is sometimes 
difficult to extricate anchors ; and as it is fre- 
quently necessary to hurry to sea in bjid 
weather, many anchors remain in the ground ; 
the loss of these to the owners not completing 
the mischief, since the abandoned anchors rub 
and destroy the cables of vessels afterwards 
lying in the roads. Similar damage is caused 
by wrecks, of which there are some on the 
bottom. In 1 813, a suspension-pier was pro- 
jected by M. I’iron, a French engineer of 
Pondicherry, to be erected over the surf of 
Madras, but the proposjil was not entertained. 
Subsequently, the design of constructing a 
pier at Madras was taken up by a company, 
designated “The Madras Pier Company;” 
but the project appears to have been abandoned, 
and the company has been dissolved. More 
recently, a proposal was made by Messrs. 
Saunders and Mitchell, of London, to erect a 
pier at Madras, and the subject is now under 
consideration. The dangers of the roadstead 
during storms being great, their symptoms or 
premonitory signs are carefully watched for at 
the Observatory, and signals, on their appear- 
ance, are hoisted at the flagstaff of the master 
attendant, warning ships to proceed to sea. 
Innumerable losses have occurred from neg- 
lecting due precautions. An excellent judge, 
however, observes, “ Gales are not frequent ; 
and if a ship be kept in good condition for 
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proceeding to sea, embracing the opportunity 1 
to weigh, cut, or slip, and run out on the firwt 
approach of a gale, there is probably little 
danger to be apprehended." The old light- 
house within the walla of Fort St. Greorge has 
ceased to be used, and on January lat, 1844, 
on a new lighthouse, erected on the Esplanade 
north of the hirt, a light was for the first, time 
exhibited, and has since been continued fertile 
guidance of mariners. It is elevated 128 feet 
above the mean level of the sea, and is what 
is called a flashing light, the duration of the 
flash to that of the dark interval being as two 
to three. 

The earliest British settlement on the coast 
of Coronaandel was at Amiegon, about thirty - 
six miles north of Pulicat. A small grant of 
territory at Madra.s, by a native prince, in 
1639, induced the chie^ Mr. Francis Day, to 
abandon the old factory, and erect on the new 
acquisition Fort St. G-eorge, which was the 
nucleus round which have clustered and grown 
the remainder of the buildings regunled as 
constituting, with the fort, the city of Madras. 
The tort is in form an irregular polygon, some- 
what in the form of a semicircle, of which the 
eea face is nearly a diameter, running north 
and south, and presenting a clear front on that 
side of 500 yards. Tiie ses flows to within a 
few yards of the ramparts, which are fenceil 
by an artificial barrier of stone work, from the 
influence of the surf and tide. Dilapidation.s 
have notwithstanding ocx)urred, occasioned 
principally by tbo siuking of the foundations 
consequent on the encroachment of the sea ; 
but measures are in progress for the recovery 
of the beach, when the necessary repairs have 
been ordered to bo made. The foundation of 
the works on this aide contains a series of 
cisterns, supplied with water from wells in the 
Black Town. On the land side the fort is 
defended by a double line of fortifications, 
both bombproof; its sea face is well armed 
with heavy guns. The inner inclo.sure is so 
constructed as to aft’urd accommodation to a 
large body of troops. In the rest of the space 
are the offices of the various departments of 
government, and barracks for European troops. 
The barracks occupy the north and western 
extremity of the inclosure, and are of an oblong 
form, the length beiug from, north to south. 
This building has a terraced roof, and is two 
stories in height, the upper one being occupied 
by the officers, the lower by the privates. 
There is said to be accommodation for 1,000 
men ; but it seems, at the least, doubtful 
whether such a number can be conveniently 
lodged. Attached to the barracks is a bazar, 
tor the supply of the troops : the other build- 
ings of note are the Old Church and the 
Exchange. The Black Town is separated 
from the fort by a wide esplanade, which is 
now improved by a few ornamental planta- 
tions and well-designed watercourses. Its 
site is very low, being in some places only six 
inches above the level of the sea at spring tides, 
against the inroads of which it h^ been de- 


fended by a strong bulwark of stone. There 
are three broad streets, running north and 
south, dividing the town into four nearly equal 
parts. These streets are respectable in appear- 
ance, well built, and contain the principal 
European shops, as well aa many houses with 
upper stones and terraced roofs. On the 
beach, parallel with these streets, is a line of 
public offices, including the Supremo C<»urt, 
the Custom House, the Marine Board Office, 
and the ofl3.ce8 and storehouses of the prin- 
cipal European merchants, lliese are well- 
constructed buildings, having colonnades to 
the upper stories, supported on arched bases, 
and overlaid with chunara or cement, made of 
lime burned from shells, and forming a hard, 
smooth, and polished surface, resembling 
white marble. lu conspicuous situations in 
the town are the male and female orphan 
schools, and the jail of the Supreme Court. 
The other buildings most worth note are— the 
.Mint, the Roman Catholic Cathedi-al, the 
Church Mission Chapel, Armenian Church, 
Trinity Chapel, the General Hospital and 
Medical School. The numerous minor streets, 
which are inhabited by the natives, are irre- 
gular, crooked, narrow, and ill-ventilated. 
The houses are generally built of clay, overlaid 
with cement of chunam, and roofed with tile; 
and for tiie most part they consist of conti- 
nuous apartments, arranged round a small 
qu-adrangular court. In 1847, the outlay of a 
large sum was authorized for improving the 
drainage of the Black Town, a measure most 
essential for raising its sanitary condition. It 
is a favourable circumstance, that the town is 
well supplied with water of remarkably pure 
and good quality, derived from wells, varying 
in depth from twenty to thirty feet. The 
water obtained from the wells in a certain 
inclosure near the north wall, known by the 
name of the Seven Wells, i.s especially valued 
for its purity, which it is said by seafaring men 
to preserve for a length of time at sea. Publio 
waterworks have been erected in this inclosure 
by government, and twi> reservoirs have been 
1 constructed, one in the fort, the other midway 
between the fort and the tqwn, which are daily 
replenished from the well^1?y means of metaj. 
pipes ; and a supply is thus furnished for tha 
shipping, as well os for all the inhabitants who 
choose to send for it. Royapooram, which 
must be considered a portion of Madras, lies 
on the north side of tlie Black Town, and 
extends for a mile along the beach. It is a 
wretched assemblage of mud huts, inhabited 
chiefly by fishermen and boatmen, whose 
poverty is extreme, as is the filthiness of the 
place. From these causes the people are 
wretchedly unhealthy ; and it is calculated 
that twe-thirds of the children born die before 
reaching maturity. The division called Vepery, 
including Pursewakum, lies to the west of the 
Black Town. The principal streets are well 
built and clean, but the cross-streets are close 
and filthy. Chintadrapettah, separated from 
Vepery by the river Koora, which almost 
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iooluries the former, is for the most part regu- 
larly built, and clean ; here is a public dispen- 
sary. The populous suburbs of Poodoopettah 
ana Egmore lie nearly due irest of Chiiitadra- 
pettah. Another large division of Madras, 
called Tri|>llcane, runs parallel with the sea, 
south of the fort, being divided from it by the 
sniftll river Koom, flowing very circuitously, 
but, in a direction generally from west to east, 
and falling into the sea about a quarter of a 
mile south of the fort. About a mile from its 
mouth, this river divnricJites, fonning two 
nearly equal branches, the left or naore north- 
ern, close to the point of parting, receiving a 
watercourse running from the north. After 
this accession, the left branch flows by the 
southern .rampart of the Black Town, and 
subsequently by the south-west face of the 
fort. The right branch of the Koom takes a 
direction first south, subsequently south-east j 
and both joining, about 300 yards from the 
sea, inclose an island, three-quarters of a mile 
in length and of half that breadth, laid out with 
roads, and ornamented in the centre by a 
Btalue of Sir Tboruas Munro. On the riglit 
Or south-west bank of the right branch are the 
Government Gardens. Government House is 
a spacious and handsome building ; the floors, 
walls, and pillars, are overlaid with cement of 
chunani, liighly polished, so as to re-semblefine 
white marble. There is an euennoua banquet- 
ing-room, built in front of the house ; but it is 
considered to be in bad taste and inconvenient. 
Chepak Garden, the residence of the iiawaub 
of the Carnatic, is situate south-east of Govern- 
ment Garden ; and between it and the sea is a 
mosque, of some architectural excellence, the 
only Mussulman place of worship of any 
importance in the city. Royapetta, another 
extensive and populous suburb, lies we.stward 
of Triplicane, and adjacent to it. St. Thome, 
which is also comprehended in the limits of 
Madras, is situate about three miles to the 
southward of the fort, and close to the sea. 
It is a straggling place, the continuity of the 
buildings being broken by uncovered ground ; 
but the portion occupied is generally clean, 
and in good order. I’he situation on the 
beach is considered favourable for European 
convalescents. The. principal church belong- 
ing to the English establishment is that of 
St. George, situate in Royapetta, It is very 
beautiful. St, Andrew’s Church, built for 
tlm use of the members of the Ciiurch of [:>cot- 
land, is in the southern part oi the Vepery 
division. It has been regarded ns a fine 
speeinien of architecture and engineering skill. 
The exterior of the body of the church is in 
the Ionic order, the interior in the Composite. 
It was finished in 1S20, at a cost of about 
20,000^. St. Andrew’s Bridge, over the river 
Koom, in the vicinity of the church, was 
finished in 1818, and is considered a good 
^ecimen of architecture on a small scale. 
The erection of an additional masonry bridge 
over the river Koom, at a point called Ashton’s 
Shop, was sanctioned by the home authorities 


in 1846. At the southern extremity of the 
town, the river Adyar flows from west to east, 
falling into the sea about half a mile south of 
St, Thom^. To the west of the town, a chain 
of tanks, or pieces of stagnant water, extends 
from north to south. Of these, the most 
southern, called the Long Tank, ia, when full, 
two miles in length from north to south, and 
half a mile in breadth ; there are several 
others. Though excellent water is obtained 
by sinking wells in the Black Town, many of 
those in the other parts of Madras yield only 
that which is brackish, and scarcely drinkable. 
The site of the town is remarkably level, and 
mtber low, no part being probably more than 
about twenty feet above the sea ; but the 
vicinity of the sandy beach, and the influence 
of the sea ever rolling in and breaking on it, 
together with the prevalence of the sea-breezes, 
have a salutary effect. The average mean 
annual temperature for eight years is stated as 
follows:— 1831, Sr; 1832, 84°; 1833, 83°; 
1834, 87° ; I83f5, 82°; 1830, 77°; 1837, 82°; 
1838, 80°. The north-east monsoon sets in 
with much thunder and lightning and heavy 
rain, about the close of October, and continues 
to the close of December, after which it gra- 
dually diminishes in force until the middle of 
February, alx)ut which time it ceases. The 
south-west monsoon, commencing in May, and 
ending in the beginning of October, is scarcely 
felt here, its force being intercepted by the 
Ghats. During the hot months, the sea-breeze 
sets in about noon, and continues for some 
time after nightfall. From its refreshing and 
invigorating influence, the British popularly 
call it the doctor. It is succeeded by the laud 
wind, a sultry and oppressive current of air, 
which prevails until the setting in of the sea- 
breeze on the following day. 

The European residents live in garden- 
houses, or villas situate in compounds or dis- 
tinct inclosures, di.spersed throughout the 
suburbs, and about the neighbourhood of the 
city, extending from three to four miles inland. 
These are generally of two stories, constructed 
in a pleasing light style of architecture, ter- 
raced, with porticos and verandas, supported 
by pillars. The lower story is often raised 
several feet l/om the ground ; the doors and 
windows are large, and provided with Venetian 
blinds, so as to admit free ventilation ; and 
the apartments are lofty, spacious, aud airy. 
During the prevalence of the hot, dry winds, 
mats, made of kusha, a fragrant grass, and 
kept wet, aro placed at the doors and windows 
on the western side of the house, whereby 
coolness, moisture, and a grateful scent are 
imparted to the air permeating them. By 
these means, aided by the use of the punkah, 
the beat is rendered more tolerable. The com- 
pounds, or inclosures in which the bouses are 
situate, are usually so closely planted with 
trees and shrubs, that even when viewed from 
a height, the tops only of many of the houses 
can be seen. Such plantations interrupt due 
veatilatLon; but the evil is tolerated La con- 
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sideration of the protection which they afford 
from the duat and glare, so distressiag in the 
Carnatic. 

The tables of European residents have 
ample means of supply in the markets, where 
are offered for sale in abundance, beef, mutton, 
veal, kid, fowls, turkeys, ducks, geese, fish of 
excellent quality, potatoes, turnips, peas, car- 
rots, cabbiiges, beans, sweet potatoes, yams, 
onions, salad mangoes, plirntains, pine-apples, 
custard-apples, oranges, grapes, guavas, and 
other fruits less esteemed. Society is much 
more limited in Madras than in Calcutta, and 
there is much less of pretension and luxury : 
there are few handsome equipages ; palanquins 
are used, chiefly by natives. The favourite 
drive is the beach, extending along the seashore 
for about a quarter of a mile south of the fort. 
The Mount iioad, leading from the fort to the 
cantonment of St. Thomas, has for six miles a 
succession of beautiful villas on Ctacb side, and 
is lined with noble trees, affording ornament 
and shade. 

Madras being the seat of the government of 
the presidency, the governor, members of 
council, and principal functionaries, reside here, 
as do also the judges of the Supreme Court (a 
chief justice and two puisne judges), and other 
officers of that institution. The chief establish- 
luents of every department of the government 
are liere, and there are various local establish- 
ments, Among these may be mentioned the 
police-ofiico, attached to which are a super- 
intendeiit and justice of the peace, two police 
magistrates, two others, called also deputy- 
siqKirintendenta of police, and several subor- 
dinate officers ; the court for the recovery of 
small debts, of which there are four ooiumis- 
sioners, and the Govei-ninent Savings Bank. 
The Bank of Madras, being not only chartered, 
but in some degree subjected to the control of 
government, which nominates part of the direc- 
toral body, may, in a certain sense, be regarded 
as a government institution. Other banka have 
branches hero, and the number of agency 
and mercantile houses is considei-able. Various 
societies for insurance of lives, as well as against 
fire and marine risk, have establishments or 
agencies in the city. Madras is the seat of an 
episcofkal see. In addition to the principal 
cimrcli (St. George’s), there are about eight 
churches aud chapels of the United Church 
<>{ England and Ireland : that of St. Mary’s, 
within the fort, has several monuments ; and 
among them one to the memory of the cele- 
brated missionary Schwartz, In the Scottish 
church o1 St. Andrew, already mentioned, the 
worship is conducted by ministers in commu- 
nion with the Establish^ Church of Scotland, 
of whom two are chaplains in the service of 
the Company. The seceding body from the 
Established Scottish Church, c,aUing itself the 
“ Free protesting Church of Scotland,” main- 
tain public worship in the hall of the Free 
Church Mission Institution. The Romanists 
have a bishop or vicar-apostolic, with a con- 
siderable staff of clergy, performing the cere- 


monies of their faith in various places. The 
Armenians have a church, opened so long since 
as 1712. The Wesleyans have five chapels, 
the Baptists two, the Independents one, and 
the American Mission tw(). Education, or at 
least that of the highest order, does not hitherto 
appear to have been much encouraged : a uni- 
versity was some years ago projected, compre- 
hending a college and a high school, but the 
latter only is in operation. Measures however 
have been taken for the introduction of a new 
scheme of state education throughout the presi- 
dency, under which it may be hoped that the 
literature and science, the philosophy aud arts 
of the West, may be imparted to the people 
of this division of India. Thq religious and 
charitable associations are numerous, and 
education is a leading olqect with many of 
these. The military male and female orphan 
asylums, two most valuable and meritorious 
institutions, date respectively so far back as 
1787 aud 1788. The medical school, founded 
some years since, for the instruction of natives 
in medicine and surgery, has been most useful, 
as well in qualifying for the practice of the 
healing art, as in gradually removing the re- 
pugnance felt to the necessary studies. There 
is an agricultural and horticultural society, of 
which the governor is the patron. The Madras 
Literary Society enjoys the same distinguished 
patronage, and now adds to the title above 
given, that of Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, The mention of the Madras Poly- 
technic Institution (of which the governor is 
j likewise patron) exhausts the list of societies 
of this class ; but the Government Observatory 
must not be overlooked among the estaMish- 
iiients for the advancement of science. About 
nine newspapers are published at Madras ; 
some three times a week, some twice, and 
some once only. Two publications are issued 
twice in each month ; seven are published 
monthly i one of these is commercial, one de- 
voted to the interests of the society of Free- 
masons ; the remainder are of a religious cha- 
racter. Lists of the army and civil service are 
published quarterly ; and six or seven publica- 
tions, all of them of the description of alma- 
nacks, are sent forth annually. 

The city of Madras, including the whole of 
tb© various divisions of which it is composed, 
and the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court, ex- 
tends along the seacoast in a direction nearly 
from north to south fora distance of nine miles : 
its extreme breadth may be considered to be 
3 1 miles, its average breadth 2J : the area is 
stated officially to 1^ thirty square miles ; but 
a large portion of this space, comprehended 
within the assigned limits, is occupied by 
gardens and compounds or inclosures, and in 
various parts dwellings are thinly scattered. 
No census has been made to ascei-tain either 
the classes or total amount of the population ; 
and the official statement, in which it has been 
“ assumed at 720,000,” probably errs in excess. 
The great majority are Brahminists ; Mussul- 
mans are next in numbers ; Christians com- 
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paratively few, and consist for the most part 
of those denominated Portuguese Christians, 
being descendants of petsone of that nation, or 
of proselytes made by their ecclesiastics. Dis- 
tance from Tanjore, N., 178 miles; Cuddalore, 
N., 105; Pondicherry, N., 88; Coimbatore, 
N.E., 270; Calicut, N.E., 330; Catianore, 
E., 343 ; Mangalore, E., 370 ; Bangalore, E., 
185 ; Arcot, E., 73 ; Bombay, S.E., 640 ; 
Poona, a.E., 570; Bellary, S.E., 270; Hy- 
derabad, S.E., 320 ; Nagpore, S., 665 ; Masu- 
lipatam, S., 220 ; Calcutta, S. W., 885. Lat, 
13“ 5', long. 80° 21'... 

MADKITPORE.— *A town in the British 
district of Bbagulpore, lieut.-gov: of Bengal, 
22 miles E.S.E. of Bhagtilpore. Lat. 25° 6', 
long. 87“ 20'. 

MADURA, under the presidency of Madras, 
a British diskiet, named from its piincipal 
place. It is bounded on tbe iiortb by the 
British districts Coinibatoor and Trichinopoly ; 
oil the north-east by Tanjore and Rajah 'Ton- 
dimau’s dominions ; on the east by Tanjore and 
Falk’s Straits ; on the south by the Clulf of 
Maimr ; on the south-west by the British dis- 
trict Tinnevelly ; and on the west by the terri- 
tory of Travanciire, ^t lies between lat. 9° 5' — 
10“ 54', long. 77“ 15' — 79“ 15', and (including 
l)iu(ligiil) Las an area of 10,700 square miles. 
Tbe seacoast of, Ibis distriid; comprises tbe 
north-west coast of Palk’s >StraitH and of tlie 
Gulf of Manar, and extends in a direction from 
north-east to south-west 115 miles. Tim Gulf 
of Manar, formed on the nortli-we.st by the 
seacoast of the districts of Tinnevelly and of 
Madura, on the east by the western coast of 
Ceylon, is teriidnated. oti the iiortli and uortli- 
east by Adam’s Bridge, ‘\fi narrow ridge of 
sand and rocks, mostly dry, nearly coiineoting 
tbe island of Ceylon with the continent,” This 
ridge, at it.s north-western extremity, joins. the 
island of IfaincKeruiii, between which and the 
headland of Tonitonii, on the continent, is the 
Pnumbauni jiiissage. The other end of Adam’s 
Bridge joins the island of Manaar, between 
which and Ceylon is a narrow ])asaage, navi- 
gable only for craft of mddeni.te size. The 
coast of this district throughout its entire extent, 
from the south-westextreniity toAdani’sBridge, j 
is much beset witl) dangerous rocks and sboals. 
From this cause, that part lying to the north 
of Adam’s Bridge, and forming the north- 
eastern coast of Palk’s Bay, can scarcely be 
frequented by vessels of any burthen. The 
north-western part of this district, fonning the 
subdivision of Diudigul, extends over part of 
the undulating rugged plateau and eastern 
declivity of the Ghats, in this part called the 
Vurragiri, Pulnni, or Kunundaven Mountains. 
This group has at Permaulmullay, its highest 
summit, an elevation of 8,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. The principal geological 
formations are gneiss, stratified with quartz ; 
but in some places there are immense precipices 
of granite. South-eastward of this group is the 
extensive valley of Dindigul. The average eleva- 


tion of the plain country of Dindigul and Madura 
is, at the base of the mountains, about 800 feet 
above the sea, falling in the maritime tracts to 
200. The south- eastern portion of the district, 
towards Palk’s Straits and the Gulf of Manar, 
is an extensive plain, without a single hill or 
conspicuous eminence. The undulating fonna- 
tlou, where it appears on the coast, is of 
sandstone. 

Though a few rivers hold their course north- 
ward and north-eastward towards Coimbatoor, 
and discharge themselves into the river Cau- 
very, the general slope of the country is east- 
ward and south-eastwards, towards the Gulf of 
Majmr, Falk’s Bay, and the Bay of Bengal, in 
which direction is the main drainage. The 
principal river is the Vygah, which rises at the 
south-western extremity of the valley of Din- 
digul, and flows seventy miles north-eastward, 
j to Jyempolliamf receiving on its way numerous 
feeders right and left, streaming down from 
the. ranges inclosing the valley. It at that 
point turns south-east, in which directiou it 
flows 100 miles, by Madura and Kamnad, 
below which latter place it expands into a con- 
siderable tank ; ami eleven miles still lower, 
fails into Palk’s Strait, a short distance north- 
west of the headland of Tonitorai. The other 
rivers (which are very.numerou.s), though having 
Bojiictimes considerable volumes ofwater during 
rains, are geneisally destitute of it in the dry 
season. 

The cHmate of the hiJIa is mild and genial in 
summer, being seldom below 50“ or al>ove 75“. 
It is said, however, to be cold in January, 
when the ground is covered with boar-frosts 
during the nwrning ; and it is singular, that at 
this chill period the population, are subject to 
intennitting fevers. February, March, and 
April constitute the dry season, which is fol- 
lowed by a succession of rainy weatber through- 
out the prevalence of the south-west monsoon. 
In October, the north-east monsoon sets in, 
aud continues with more or less violence 
till December. The climate of the plain is a 
good deal characterized by dryness and beat, 
the thermometer liaving been known to reach 
116°, and, according to some, 130°. It parti- 
cipates in the vicissitudes of the two monsoons, 
— the south-west continuing from April till 
July, the north-ea.st from October to Decem- 
ber; yet, notwithstanding this double provision, 

, the district sometimes suffers ruinously from, 
drought. Tbe soil in the vicinity of the sea is 
generally sandy, but in the interior black and 
fertile, produced apparently from decayed 
vegetation, and well suited for the growth of 
cotton, which is the principal commercial crop. 
Sugar-cane and betel-nut are cultivated iu the 
valleys. Tobacco is also grown to some extent, 
both for home consumption and exportation, 
it being in much demand, and considered the 
best produced in the southern provinces. In 
favourable situations, various esculent vege- 
tables known in Europe are cultivated with 
success, and in considerable quantities ; com- 
prising peas, beans, potatoes, cabbages, pars- 
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sipft, turnips, cucumbers, and other cucurbi- 
tftceous plants. Of fruits, there are the orange, 
citron, guava, mango, jak (Artocai-pus integri- 
fulia), and others of leas importance. The 
population of Madura, including Dindignl, will 
be found under the article Madras. A large 
majority of the inhabitants are Hindoos. The 
language spoken in the district is the Tamil. 
The principal route is from north-east to south- 
■west, from Trichiiiopoly through Maduni, to 
Palamkotta, and thence to Cape Comorin ; 
from this main line a road passes otF north- 
west to the military and civil station of Din- 
digul, and south -east w’ard to that of Karanad ; 
and another south-eastward to the seaport of 
Tutacorin. Good roads of less importance are 
numerous in every direction throughout the 
plain country, except in the district of Kamnad, 
where they are generally mere sandy tracks, 
impracticable for wheel-carriages. The prin- 
cipal places are Madura the (capital), Hindigul, 
Kainuad, Shivaganga, Kamuri, Kilukarai, Au- 
tankarai, Devipatnam, Tonde, Tirumaiigalum, 
aud Malur, 

MADTJRA. — A towm, the principal place 
of the British district of the aanie name, presi- 
dency of Madras, 33 miles S.S.E. ofDindiguI. 
Of late years, considerable improvements 
have been made in this town, by laying it out 
with wide streets, market-places, and accom- 
modation for travellers, whereby the public 
health and convenience have been greatly pro- 
moted. lyat. 9® ,^5', long. 78^ 10'. 

MADUTHOOll. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madr.a.s, 
‘29 miles E. by N. of Tinnevelly. Bat. S° 49', 
long, 78° 8'. 

MADUVANALLI. — A town in the British 
district of Coinib.atoor, presidency of Madras, 
10*2 miles E. by N. of Caimauore. Lat. 
12' 10', long. 77° 13'. 

MAGAMURCHY. — A river rising in lat. 
11 59', long. 78® 6', and, flowing through the 
British district of Salem for iorty-two miles 
in a south-westerly direction, falls into the 
Ciiuvery on the left side, in lat. 11° 30', long, 
77° 47'. 

MAGAKUND, a pass through the Sewalik 
ridge bounding Sirbind to the north-east, is 
situate on the route from Sidowra to Nahun, 
and five miles S.W. of the latter town. Tlie 
roarl lies along the course of the Markanda, 
which crosses the ridge, flowing from the 
Kyarda Boon to Sirbind. Maganund, a small 
village at the northern extremity of the pass, 
gives name to it. Here was the rendezvous 
of the British army destined to attack Nahun, 
at the commencement of the Goorkha war in 
1815, The road was then very difficult, so 
that gieat numbers of bullocks and camels 
perished, the elephant being on that, as on 
other occasions, found the most surefooted and 
efficient beast of burthen in hilly roads. At 
the time of Davidson's visit, it appears to have 
been much improved, uahe describes the ascent 


from Mogee Nun (Maganund) as very gradual. 
As the elevation of Nahun is 8,207 feet above 
the sea, and that of Naraingurh, in the plain 
of Sirhind, and near the southern base of the 
Sewalik range, is 2,154, the elevation of Maga- 
nund may, by a coarse approximation, be taken 
at 2,600. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 
miles. Ijit. 30° 32', long. 77° 19', 

MAGUEE, — A town of Eastern India, in 
the native state of Muneepoor, 22 milesN.N.W. 
fi'om Muneepoor, and 116 miles from Jyutea- 
poor. Lat. 25° 6', long. 93“ 54'. 

MAHA NUDDEE. — A river formed in the 
British province of Saugor and Nerbudda, from 
several small feeders, the principal of which 
are stated to he the Kuthna and the Niwar. 
The source is in lat. 23' 44', long. 80° 16', a few 
miles west of Belhari, whence the river flows 
in a north-easterly direction for thirty miles, 
through the Saugor and Nerbudda territory, 
thirty-seven miles through the native state of 
Mey bar, and seven miles th rough that of Rewo, 
and falls into theSone in lat. 24“ 4', long. 81° 7'. 

MAHABALIPOORAM, or the SEVEN 
PAGODAS, on the Coromandel coast, and in 
the British district of Chingleput (presidency 
of Madras), so called because built in honour 
of Maha Bala, or the groat Bala, the gigantic 
brother of the deity Krishna. Distant from 
M:ulr.as, S., 33 miles. Lat. 12° 37', long. 
80“ 15'. 

MAHABULESHWAR, in the presidency 
of Bombay, a email town or village on the 
•sumruit of the range of mountains bearing the 
same name. The range is part of tho Western 
Ghauts, extending from south to north in 
a direction nearly parallel to tho western shore 
of India, and at the distance of about forty 
miles from it. Thi.s section is bouiided on the 
north by the gorge fro:n which issue the head- 
waters of the river Kistn.ah, in lat. 1 8° 1', long. 
73“ 40' ; the southern boundary of this part of 
the range is in about lat. 17“ 55'. Its greatest 
breadth at the northern extremity is about 
fifteen miles, and about eight at its southern 
boundary ; its extent, taken diagonally from 
north-east to south-west, is abmit seventeen 
miles. Its southern extremity is bounded by 
a deep depression of the surface, extending 
nearly across the range, but leaving a small 
neck of land on the west side, which maintains 
continuity with the Ghaut further south. 
Tlie summit of the range thus inarkwl is a sort 
of undulating and rugged table-land, the 
western buttress of which rises abruptly from 
the adjacent Concan : the descent towards the 
Deccan is more gradual, and less in actual 
amount. Excellent roads, made in various 
diiections, give access to all tlie more inter- 
esting spots. An abundant supply of excellent 
water niay be had from wells, in which it is found 
at depths varying in different parts from ten to 
forty feet. There are also many stream lets 
traversing the country, and continuing to run 
at all seasons. One of the most striking 
characteiisticB of the climate is the extreme 
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TioloQce of the monsoon, beginning about the 
middle of June and ending in the comtnence- 
nieut of October. During July and August, 
the country is always covered with fog, and 
there is scarcely any intermission of rain, 
which is generally rather light and drizzling, 
though occasionally drenching showers descend. 
One report gives the mean annual fall, as 
deduced from the observations of ten years, at 
229 inches, and the number of days on which 
rain falls at 127. b>om the dense nature of the 
soil, however, and the undulating form of the 
surface, the water quickly drains off, and there 
is not the slightest ajijjearance of a marsh or 
swamp. At other times of the year, the 
humidity of the atmosphere is moderate. The 
cool season commences early in October, which 
is the most geniul and pleasant part of the 
year, in consequence of the moderate tempera- 
ture and the fie.sliness of the air, re.sembling 
that of a European spring. Throughout 
November, December, January, aud February, 
the Bk3’^ is almost uniformly clear, and the 
stinosjihere cold, bracing, and elastic. During 
this period slight hoar-frosts sojnetimes occur. ' 
In scarcely any place is there less variableness , 
in the meteorological phenomena. In contrast | 
with most other hill-stalions in India, this is 
totally free from malaria, an exemption attri- 
buted to the circumstance, that the Concan, 
which stretches from the V)ase of the mountain, 
thiougl) a sultry tract, is not a pestilential 
one. This place, having in so many circura- ; 
stances affecting health a decided superiority 
over the more depreased and sultry tracts in 
its vicinity, was selected as a sanatory station 
for troo])8 ; but the project was abandoned 
after a short trial, on the ground, as it is 
understood, of the climate being unsuited to the 
acute diseases ■which are moat common among 
the Soldiery. It is, however, much frequented 
by invalid officers, for whose accommodation 
there is a sanatarium, containing eight sets of 
quarters aud several detached buugalows. 
There are also about seventy private dwellings, 
of which upwards of fifty are substantially 
built of hewu stone. The greater part have 
thatched roofs, which are said to be better 
adapted thau tiles to resist the monsoon rains. 
Many persons not in the service of the govern- 
ment seek the restoration of health at this 
place, and very generally with success. The 
number of visitors appears to have been steadily 
increasing. The station is situate at the 
north-west corner of the table-land, and has a 
western aspect, favourable for receiving the 
advantage of the salubrious sea-breezes. It 
was established in 1S28 by Sir John Malcolm, 
then governor of Bombay, after whom the 
village of Malcolm Peth was named. The site 
was ceded by the rajah of Sattara, in exchange 
for another spot. The bazar is a tolerably 
large one, and is well supplied. There is a 
small church, a subscription-library, and an 
hotel. A detachment of fifty native troops, 
under the command of a jemadar, is stationed 
here to maintain the requisite guards ; its 


European establishment consists of a chaplain 
and a medical officer, the latter being super- 
intendent of the station. The services of the 
chaplain are shared by other places, which are 
visited at stated periods. The general eleva- 
tion of the station above the sea is 4,500 feet ; 
that of the highest summit, 4,700. Distance 
N.W. from Sattara, by a good carriage-road, 
30 miles ; S.W. from Poona, by circuitous 
hilly route, 70 ; S.E. from Bombay, crossing 
the haven and subsequently proceeding by 
Nagotna, 114 ; or by another route 127 viz. 
by sea, down the coast to Bancote, 70, thence 
up the river Sawitri 30, and subsequently by 
land about SO more. Mahabuleshwar is in 
lat. 17“ 59^, long. 73° 4V. 

MAITADEO MOUNTAINS, denominated 
from a celebrated H indoo temple of the same 
name, a cluster of considerable height in the 
north part of the Nagpore territory, towards 
the British province of Saugor and Nerbudda. 
It i.s situate at the eastern extremity of the 
Sautpoora Mountains, where they adjoin the 
Vindhya, and may be considered as lying 
between lat. 21° 30—22° W, long. 78°— 80". 
None of the elevations appear to have been 
accurately determined ; but Dowhigheree Is 
conjectured to be the highent ; and the eleva- 
tion of Amliarmapb, another, is estimated at 
2,500 feet ; Chindwara, 2,100 ; aud Pachraarhi 
has V)een vaguely conjectured to have an 
elevation of 5,000 ; but this estimate is very 
probably an exaggeration. In a publication 
of very high character, it is mentioned, that 
Dokgtir, one summit of the cluster, “is stated 
by Captain Franklin to be 4,800 feet high 
and it is farther observed, “There are two 
other peaks exc.eeding this in height, viz. 
Pntta Sunkur (above the cave of Mahadeo) and 
Choura Deo, the highest of all which I con- 
jecture to be about 5,000 feet above the sea.’^ 
As, however, no specific reference is given to 
any work of Franklin in support of those 
points, they must be considered proble- 
matical. 

5IAHADEPOOR.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Godavery river, and 138 
miles N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 48', 
long. 79° 59'. 

MAH AG AON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 69 
miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 95 S.S.E. 
from Seuni. liat. 20° 44', long. 80° 7'. 

MAHAGAUM, — A town in Hyderabad, 
or dominions ol the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Araun river, and 75 miles 
S.S.E. Irom Ellicbpoor. Lat. 20° 10', long. 
78°. 

MAHAGAUM.— A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 60 
miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 19" 48', long. 
72° 50'. 

MAHANUDDY. — A river having its origin 
iu Nowagudda, one ot the native states on the 
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BOQth-weflt frontier of BengaL It risea abont 
lat, 20° 20', long. 82°, and Sowing westerly ten 
miles tbrongh Nowagudda, it enters the terri- 
toiy of Nagporo, through which it holds a 
course in the same direction for twenty miles, 
to a point a few miles north-east of the town of 
Konkeir, when it turns north-east for 110 miles, 
to its junction, in lat. 21° 85', long. 82° 18', 
with its principal and more remote feeder. 
Forty miles farther, the united stream receives 
the Hutsoo river, another considerable tribu- 
taiy, flowing from the north, when, turning 
south-easterly, it holds a course of about 300 
miles through the native states on tlie south- 
west frontier of Bengal, to the town of Cuttack, 
■where it divaricates into J.he numerous branches 
inclosing or traversing the delta, the total 
length of its course being estimated at near 
520 miles. Its principal mouth is in lat. 20° 20', 
long. 8G“ 50'. At Sumbnlpoor, 260 miles above 
its mouth, it is nearly a mile in breadth during 
the rains, and at the town of Cuttiick, just 
above its divarication, it at the same season is 
fully two miles in breadth. From July to 
February it is navigable for boats from the sea 
as far as Sewnarain, a distance of about 460 
miles. At the point of divaric.ilion, near the 
town of Cuttack, is a hill, said to contain 
promising indications of coal, but whicli is 
more probably merely of volcanic formation. 
Although the navigation is in some places 
rendert^ difficult by rapids, it may be rendered 
materially available as the means of communi- 
cation between the sea and the interior of the 
country. The volume of water rolled down by 
this river during the periodical rains must be 
enormous, as Kittoe found the bed of the river 
Tiear Sumbnlpoor 4,500 feet wide, and " the 
liighest flood-water mark to be about forty- 
seven feet above the level of the shallow stream 
flowing during dry seasons in the centre of the 
bed and Heber during the rainy season 
observed, three or four miles out at sea, the 
fresh water of the Mahanuddee floating, in 
consequence of less specific gravity, on the salt 
w.ater of the Bay of Bengal, “ exactly like a 
river about half a mite broail, smooth, dimply, 
and whirling." 

MAHANTJNDA. — A large river of Bengal, 
tributary to the Ganges. It rises in the terri- 
tory of Darjeeling, and about lat. 26° 57', 
long. 88° 20', and flowing south for fifteen 
miles, it on the right side receives the Balasun, 
a stream coining from the north-west j and 
from the confluence, the united sti-eara flows 
southerly for twenty-five miles, forming for the 
greater part the boundary between the British 
districts Pumea and Dinajepore. Subsequently 
entering the former district, it takes a course 
south-westerly for sixty miles, and thence 
turning south-east for more, receives at 
Jagatnathpur, on the left side, the large stream 
Nagor ; and touching on the British district 
Dinajepore, and taking a direction southerly, 
it again forms the boundary between that dis- 
trict and Pumeah fur twenty miles. At that 


distance it passes into the British district 
Maldah, through which it flows in a direction 
south-easterly for forty miles, to Rahunpoor. 
in lat. 24° 47', long. 88° 20'. From that point 
turning south, it for thirty miles forms the 
boundary between the British districts Maldah 
and Rajeshahye ; and at Godari, in lat, 24° 80', 
long. 88° 20', it falls into the Podda, or great 
eastern branch of the Ganges, on the left side ; 
its total length of course being 240 miles. 
Even within a few miles of its source, its navi- 
gation is practicable for canoes and for floating 
timber ; and from Kiehengunje, seventy-five 
miles from its source, it is navigable for craft 
of about eight tons during the dry season, and 
for those of much larger burthen during the 
rains. In the lower part of its course, it is at 
all times navigable for craft of between forty 
and fifty tons burthen. 

MAHARAJE DROOG. — A town in the 
Mysore, situate 61 miles N.W. by W. from 
Seringapatam, and 73 miles E. from Mangalore. 
Lat. 12° 54', long. 76°. 

MAHARAJGUN.T, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a Binall tt)wn which, according to 
Buchanan, who surveyed it about forty years 
ago, had then 125 houses. Distant N.E. from 
Goruckpore cantonment 28 miles. Lat. 27° 2', 
long. 83° 32'. 

MAHARAJGUNJB,in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 52 miles E. of the latter, 22 W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 16', long, 82° 40'. 

MAIIARAJPOOR, in the British district 
of Cawnporo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town ou the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpore, and 12 miles S.E. 
of the former. It has a bazar, and is supplied 
with water from a tank and wells. Lat. 26° 19', 
long. 80° 31'. 

MAHARAJPOOR, in Gwalior, or posses- 
sions of Scindia, a village or small town 15 
miles N.W. of the fort of Gwalior. This place 
and the neighbouring village of Chonda were 
the keys of the position of the Mahratta army 
on the 29Lh December, 1843, when the battle 
took place between them and the British army 
under Sir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief. 
The Mahrattas were driven from all points of 
their position, lost fifty-six pieces of artillery 
and all their ammunition- waggons, and re- 
treated to the fort of Gwalior. Ilie loss of the 
British army was severe, amounting to 100 
killed, 684 wounded, and seven missing. The 
numbers on each side appear to have been 
nearly equal, numbering about 13,000 British 
and 15,000 Mahrattas. A monument at Cal- 
cutta, constructed from the cannon captured 
on the field, commemorates the victory. Lat. 
26° 29', long. 78° 6', 

MAHASIN. — A town iu the territory 
inhabited by the independent hill tribes of 
Orissa, situate 104 miles S. from Sumbulpoor, 
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and 86 miles N.W. by W. from Ganjam. 
Lat. 19“ 69', long, 83“ 69'. 

MAHASINGPUK, in the British district 
of Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Etawa, and 26 miles S.E, 
of the former. Lat. 27“ 34', long. 78“ 16'. 

MAHATTIE. — A town of Eastern India, j 
in the British province of Aracan, eight miles 
8. of Aracan. Lat. 20“ 86', long, 93“ 25'. 

MAHBUBGANJ, in tlie district of Alde- 
inau, territory of Oude, a village on the right 
hank of the Ghaghra, 18 miles S.E. of the city 
of Oude. Butter estimates the popuLalion at 
1,000, including 200 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 40', 
long. 82“ 22'. 

MAHDAKA, in the district of AlJeman, 
territory of Oude, a village a mile west of the 
right Iwnk of the Tons (nortli-eastern), 25 
miles S.E. of the city of Oude. Butter eati- 
mates its population at 400, all Hindoos. It is 
the Mijhoura of the surveyor-general’s map. 
Lat. 26“ 27', long. 82“ 26', 

MAHE, — A French settlement and seaport 
included within the limits of the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, containing an area of two 
square miles. It is situate on the south side 
of the estuary of a small river flowing from 
the Western Ghauts, but not navigable for 
vessels of any considerable burthen, which must 
anchor in the road, in five or six fathoms, and 
one and a half or three miles from shore. The 
river i.s, however, navigable for boats a con- 
siderable distiince inland, and in fiiir weather 
small craft can cross the hai- in salety. The 
site of the town i.s fine, on a high ground, over- 
looking the river ; and it is a neat jdace, many 
of the houses being good. It was long a serious 
and vexatious source of annoyance to the 
British, by affording the French a footing in 
Malabar, and a ready communication with 
Mysore and its ruler; but in 1779 it was 
reduced by a force sent from Bomliay, and dis- 
mantled, and in 1793 formally taken possession 
of by the British, The British establishment 
previously stationed at Tellicherry was then 
removed to Malic ; but it having been restored 
to the French at the last general pacification 
of 1815, the British establishment was replaced 
in its oilginal station at TellicJici’jy. Tlio 
Carmelites have a church and a missionary 
CfitabliKhment here. The poimlation is stated 
at 2,616 souls. Distance from Tellicherry, 
S.E., seven miles ; Bombay, S.E., 636 ; Can- 
nanore, S.E., 36. Lat, 11“ 42', long. 75“ 36'. 

MAHEIDPORE. — See MEEiDroaE. 

MAHESWA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Deeaa, and 49 miles W. of the formeT. 
Lat. 26“ 12', long. 74“ 14'. 

MAHEWA, in the territory of the rajah of 
Panna, in Bundelcund, a small town on the 
route from Allahabad to Saugor, 101 miles 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and 
supplier and water are abundant. Elevation 


above the sea 1,181 feet. Lat. 24° 24', long. 
80“ 12'. 

MAHEWA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the right bank of the Ganges. Distaut 
N.W. of Calcutta 762 miles by the river route, 
and 46 S.E. of the city of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 25“ 10', loog. 82“ 18'. 

MAHGWAY. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady, and 303 
miles N. from Prome. Lat, 20“ 13', long. 
94“ 43'. 

MAHHASU, in Keyonthnl, a peak of one 
of the lower ridges of the Himalaya, rises 
amidst picturesque mountains, clothed wLh 
forests of towering cedars, noble oaks, and 
eycamores. On the summit is a small temple, 
of Chinese architecture, built of wood and 
stone, and dedicated to the Hindu deity Siv.a. 
Elevation of the suranoit above the sea 9,140 
feet. Lat. 31“ 6', long. 77° 20', 

MAHIM. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles N. of 
Bombay. Lat. 19“ 40', long. 72“ 47', 

! MAHIM. — A town at the northern extre- 
mity of the island of Bombay. It is situate on 
the south side of the channel separating that 
island from Salsette, and at the point where 
they are connected by a road running. partly on 
arches of masonry, partly on a causeway con- 
structed by government, aided by a munificent 
contribution from Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, a 
Parsee merchant of great wealth, residing iu 
Bombay. The passage is commanded by a fort, 
originally intended as a defence against the 
Mahrattas, and still garrisoned by a small 
force. The town is ill built, and inhabited 
chiefly by native Chri.stiana, of Portuguese 
descent, who have here a church and some 
other relics of their former prosperity ; in a 
wood outside the town are the ruins of another 
church, of a college, and of some other build- 
ings connected with RrOinish establishments. 
Distance from the fort of Bombay, N., seven 
miles, Lat. 19“ 1', long. 72“ 64'. 

MAHLTEERY. — A town in the British 
district of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 
miles S.W. of Balasore. Lat, 21“ 6', long. 
86“ 23'. 

MAHMUDA, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Cawnpore 
to Futtehgurb, and 30 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 27“ 2', long. 79" 66'. 

MAHMIJDPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, with a bazar, on the route from Ally- 
gurh to the town of Moradabad, and 14 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat, 28“ 40', long, 78“ 48'. 

MAHMUDPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by Khasganj, from 
Bareilly to Allygurh, and eight miles S.E. of 
the latter, 46 miles N. of Agra, Lat. 27“ 62', 
long. 78” 15'. 
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MAHNUS NY. — A small river in the 
Alwar territory. — (See Laswari.) 

MAHOBA, in Bundelcund, in the British 
district of Hunttmerpoor, lieut.*gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Banda to Saugor, 36 miles S.E. of the former. 
It is situate in a beautiful and picturesque 
country, amongst numerous striking ruins of 
inauKoleums, palaces, and temples. There are 
three very beautiful lakes, on the west, south, 
and east sides of the town respectively ; and 
though each two or three miles in circuit, and 
of considerable depth, have been formed arti- 
ficially, by damming up the extremities of 
valleys with huge mounds of earth faced with 
stone. Jx)cal tradition attributes those works 
to Parmal Deo, a Rajpoot prince, who ruled in 
Mnlioba about a.d. 1083. Tlieir construction 
appears to have been intended to secure a 
cofiious supply of water for irrigation, the 
skilful employment of which has converted 
into a complete garden a tract otherwise rather 
sterile. They are, however, productive of 
malaria, which has hastened the dcjmpulation 
of the place. Tlie town is now an ex])anse of 
ruins, amongst which’are ecattej-ed some houses 
still tenanted by a population guessed at 5,000 
souls. Above the town rises a rocky hill, once 
strongly fortified, but the defences are now 
merely piles of inassiVe blocks of stone. Ma- 
boba, according to tradition, is a place of con- 
siderable antiquity, as Parmal Deo, who was 
the last sovereign, and was subdued A.D. 1083, 
by Pirthirn.], of Delhi, is alleged to have been 
the nineteenth in lineal descent from the 
founder. It appears to have been subdued by 
the Patan Mussulmans about the close of the 
twelfth century, as Kutb-ood-Decu Eibuk, their 
commander, in A.D. 1196 overran this part of 
India, and took the neighbouring fort of K.v 
leenjar. In the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, it was wrested from the declining 
power of Delhi by Chutter Saul, an enter- 
prising Boondela chief, who, being in his turn 
hard pressed by Muhamnmd Khan, the Afghan 
possessor of Eurruckabad, called in the aid of 
the Peishw'a ; and in remuneration of it willed 
to him this and some other considerable por- 
tions of the country. The Peisbwa gave it in 
jaghire to Govind Pandit, whose successor, 
Nana Govind Eao, ceded it, in a.D. 1817, to 
the East-India Company, to whom the whole 
of his remaining territory subsequently passed 
in 1840. The town is 147 miles W. of Allah- 
abad. Lat. 25° 18', long. 79° 55'. 

MAHOLA. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Distance S. from Delhi 27 miles. 
Lat. 28° IG', long. 77“ 19'. 

MAHOMEDABAD, in the territory of 
Oude, a town on the route from Seetajwor to 
Sekiora, 38 miles S.E. of the former, 42 N.W. 
of the latter, 82 N.E. of Lucknow. liat. 
27° 16', long. 81° S'. 

MAHOMED ALI, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Sehwan to Larkbana, aud 63 


miles N. of the former place. It is situate on 
the right bank of a great oflset of the ludui. 
Lat. 27° 8', long. 68° 3'. 

MAHOMED AMROO, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sehwan to Larkbana, and 
five miles S. of the last-mentioned town. Lat. 
27° 28', long. 68° 11'. 

MAHOMED KHAN KA TANDA, in 
Sinde, a town on the route from Hyderabad 
to Cutch, and 20 miles S.E. of the former 
place. It is situate on the bank of the Pulailee 
branch of the Indus, and the neighbouring 
country, though near the border of the desert, 
is fertile and well cultivated. It is a thriving 
place, in consequence of its manufactures and 
of the ti-ansit tr.ade from Cutph. During the 
Talpoor sway in Sinde, it was usually the 
residence of one of the subordinate ameers. 
Lat. 25° 7', long- 08° 36'. 

MAHOMED KHAN TANDA, in Sinde, 
a village on the route from Sehwan to Kurra- 
chee, .and 70 miles N.E. of the latter place. 
Lat. 25° 28', long. 67° 65'. 

MAHOMEDPOOR, in the British district 
of Eurruck.'ibad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, .a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
11 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 23', 
long. 79° 34'. 

MAHOMEDPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Indoor, or territory of Hoik ar, situate 
.58 miles S. from Indoor, and 139 miles W. from 
Baitool. Lat. 21° 52', long. 75° 50'. 

MAHON, a river of Slrgoojah, rising in 
lat, 23° 6', long. 83° 18', a few miles E. of the 
town of Sirgoojah, and, flowing in a northerly 
direction for seventy miles, falls into the 
Rohund, near the town of Cohur, in lat. 
23° 50', long. 82° 61'. 

MAHON A, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Lucknow to Seetapoor, 
13 miles N. of the former. It has a bazar, 
and is almndantly provided with water from 
wells. Lat. 27° 6', long. 80° 60'. 

MAIIONY. — A town of Ragbelcund, in 
the native state of Rewah, situate nine miles 
E. of the right bank of the Sono river, and 
61 miles S. from Rewah. Lat. 23° 39', long. 
81° 28'. 

MAHOP, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vill.age 
on the north-eastern frontier, and on the rout© 
from the town of Pilleebheet to Oude, and 
11 miles N.E. of the former. L.at, 28° 40', 
long. 79° 69'. 

MAHOUL, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
towm on the route from Azimgurh to Fyzabad, 
23 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 6', long. 82° 53'. 

MAHOUNEA. — A town in tho kingdom 
of Oude, situate 10 miles E. of the left bank 
of the Ghngra river, and 162 miles N. by W 
from Lucknow. Lat. 28° 58', long. 80° 20'. 
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MAHOWLT, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to the canton- 
ment of Etawa, and 34 miles S.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 26“ 2^, long. 79“ 80'. 

MAHRAM, a native state of Eastern 
India, situate in the Coasya Hills. It is 
bounded on the north, east, and west by other 
native bill states, and on the south by the 
BrUish district of Silbet : its centre is about 
lat. 26“ 12', long. 91“ 24'. It is twenty miles 
in length from north-east to south-west, and 
twelve in breadth, and contains an area of 
about 162 square miles. 

MAHUMUDPORE, in the British district 
of Jeasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the route from Calcutta to Dacca, by Baraset, 
108 miles N.E. of Calcutta, 72 S, W, of Dacca, 
situate on a branch of the river Earashee, 
here crossed by ferry. Lat. 23“ 24', long, 
89“ 38'. 

MAHUR — See Cuota Oodepoob. 

MAH UR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate four miles 
from the right bank of the Payne river, and 
98 miles S.S.E. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 19° 60’, 
long. 78°. 

MAHUTHWAR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. 6f the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ghazeepoor to 
Mozufferpoor, 49 miles E.N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 49', long. 84“ 23'. 

MAHUYADABAR, in the British district 
of Gomckpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the Manaura, n feeder 
of the Koyane, and with it ultimately dis- 
charged into the Gbaghra. Buchanan describes 
Mahuyadabar as a straggling place, buried in 
plantations, and containing 200 houses, many 
of which are tiled, and some have two stories. 
Distant S.W. from Goruckpore cantonment 
40 miles. Lat. 26“ 34', long. 82“ 44'. 

MAI, in the British district of Mynpooree, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh 
to that of Mynpooree, and 1 9 miles N.W. ot 
the latter. Lat. 27“ 23', long. 78“ 64'. 

MAIDOOR GAT. — A town in the British 
district of Masuliputam, presidency of Madras, 
74 miles N.W. by N. of Masulipatara. Lat, 
17“ 1', long. 80“ 82'. 

MAIKER. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the 
left bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 
96 miles S.W. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 20“ 10', 
long, 76° 40'. 

MAILCOTTA, in the Mysore, a town with 
a fort, situate on a high rocky hill commanding 
a noble and extensive view southwards. Here 
is a huge temple of square ground-plan, and 
entirely surrounded by a colonnade, bnt all in 
a rude and mean style of architecture, and 
overlaid with many thousand coarse images in 
plaster. It is defeated to Krishna, and the 


traditions respecting its foundation are, as 
usual in such cases, connected with silly and 
obscene legends. It is viewed with great 
veneration by the Brahminists, and possesses a 
quantity of costly jewels, which remained un- 
touched, either by Tippoo Sultan or by the 
victorious British- army ; they are lodged for 
security at Seringapatam, and conveyed to this 
place only on occasions of high festivity. Here 
is a very fine tank, mostly resorted to for ritual 
ablutions, both of the idols and of their vota- 
ries, who have the in&tuation to believe that 
on occasion of great festivals the water of the 
Ganges is miraculously conveyed thither by 
subterraneous passages. Distant from Serin- 
gapatam, N., 18 miles ; Bangalore, W,/ 66. 
Lat. 12“ 40', long. 76“ 42'. 

MAILSIR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, situate 80 miles N.E. by E. 
from Beekaneer, and 148 miles N. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 28“ 36', long. 74° 28'. 

MAIMOKE GHAT (or FERRY), in the 
Punjab, situate on the Ghara river. By this 
ferry the route from Hindostan passes to the 
town of Pauk Petten, where is a celebrated 
shrine of a Mahometan saint. In conseqaeiice 
of this, the ferry is much frequented at the 
time appointed for hia festival. Lat. 30“ 13', 
long. 73“ 13'. 

MAINDOO. — A town in the British district 
of Pegue, on the right bank of the Rangoon 
river, and two miles S, from Prome. Lat, 
16“ 44', long. 96“ 17'. 

MAINGY, an island of the Mergui Archi- 
pelago, situate 23 miles W. of the coast of 
Tenasserim. Its centre is in lat. 12“ 32', long. 
98“ 22'. 

MAIRPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, situate on the left bank 
of the Sabunnuttee river, and 23 miles 
W.N.W. from Oodeypoor. Lat. 24“ 42*, long. 
73“ 27'. 

MAIRWARRA, or realm of the Mairs, in 
Rajpootana, a mountainous tract, consi.sting of 
a number of parallel ridges, extending in a 
direction from north-east to south-west, and 
constituting that portion of the Aravulli range 
which lies between Komulmer and Ajmere, a 
space of about ninety miles in length, and 
varying in breadth from six to twenty, Mair- 
warra is interposed between Mewar, or the 
state of Oodeypore, and Marwar, or the state 
of Jondpore. Its north-eastern extremity is 
in about lat. 26“ 10', long- 74“ 30', its south- 
western in lat. 25“ 25', long. 73“ 60'. In the 
valleys between the ridges are numerous 
isolated eminences. The average elevation of 
the bottoms of the valleys above the sea is 
probably about 1,600 feet, and the summits, 
which increase in height towards the south- 
west, hHve an elevation in some instances of 
about 1,000 feet more. The rocks are of 
primary formation, and probably contain ores 
of lead, copper, and antimony, though as yet 
nothing has b^n done towards making their 
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preaumed contents available. Iron of good 
quality bas been discovered in veins, believed 
to be inexhaustible. Several furnaces have 
been erected, and the number U increasing. 

The Mairs have been from time immemorial 
the inhabitants of this rugged country, in 
•which they maintained a savage independence, 
plundering all around -ihein indiscriminately. 
They are considered to be of the stock of 
Menas, ^ who are regarded as the aboriginal 
opulation of this jiart of India, and they 
ave received their present appellation, sig- 
nifying mountaineers, from the character of 
the localities • which they inhabit. Pre- 
viously to the establishment of the Bri- 
tish power in this tract, the inhabitants 
lived concealed among their rugged hills, 
wearing hardly any clothing, and practising 
scarcely any sort of cultivation. The scanty 
herds of goats, constituting their live stock, 
were left to the charge of the boys and old 
men, while the more able spent tlieir tinm, 
mounted on their diminutive ponies, in maraud- 
ing, plundering, and murdering. Of their 
number, some professed to be Mussulmans, 
some Enthminists, but neither were very scru- 
pulous in the observance of their respective 
tenets ; they greedily indulged in flesh and 
strong drinks, feasting on the carcases even of 
such animals as had died of disease. They ap- 
peared to have bad no priests or teachers of 
either denomination, unless a fakir, or pro- 
fessed ascetic, maintained in some villages, 
might be regarded as supplying the deficiency. 
Women were considered as slaves, and the 
unmarried sold to men requiring wives. The 
price demanded by the father was sometimes 
so great in proportion to the slender resources 
of the majority of the population, that many 
women found it very difficult to meet with 
husbands ; and the deep disgrace attached to 
disappointment in this respect was so galling, 
that to avoid it female infanticide was very 
prevalent. The British authorities, however, 
succeeded in moderating this as well as many 
other evils, and female infanticide baa ceased. 

Bowlut Rao Sciodia having, in 1818, ceded 
Ajineer to the British government, it claimed 
Mairwarra as part of the transferred territory ; 
but the states of Oodeypoor and Joudpore 
having urged pretensions to a considerable 
portion of it, their validity was hastily and 
unadvisedly recognised. The iuconvenienoe of 
three independent states claiming to exercise 
the powers of government in a country so 
circumstanced was, however, subsequently 
mitigated by arrangements, under which the 
whole was placed under British management, 
Joudpore and Oodeypoor engaging to pay a 
certain sum towards the expense of a local 
corps, and receiving credit for the net revenue. 
It was, however, much easier to assert authority 
over such a people as the Mairs than to enforoe 
it ; and it required a strong hand to reduce these 
wild people to anything approaching to obedi- 
ence and order. One of the measures, however, 
which appears to have been most efficacious in 
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reclaiming the people from their predatory 
habits, was the mrmation of a local corps, to 
which, as already mentioned, Oodeypoor and 
Joudpore were bound to contribute. The 
former freebooters became speedily excellent 
soldiers, perfect in the British discipline, well 
skilled in the use of fire-arms, active, trust- 
worthy, and intelligent. The success of these 
and other judicious arrangements was com- 
plete : the inhabitants soon became orderly 
and peaceable ; the revenne statements ex- 
hibited a progressive increase in the collec- 
tions ; and the country presented a pleasing 
picture of a population, reclaimed by judicious 
treatment from predatory and lawless habits, 
rapidly advancing in prosperity and in the arts 
of peace. The latest accounts indicate a con- 
tinued increase of cultivation and prosperity. 
A land revenue settlement has been m^e for 
a period of twenty years. The principal place 
in the district is the newly -established town of 
Nya Nugga, which has been surrounded by a 
wall, and promises to be the seat of consider- 
able trade. British Mairwarra contains an 
area of 282 square miles, with a population of 
37,715. The portion allotted to Oodeypoor 
has an area of 305 square miles, and that 
belonging to Joudpore a superficial extent of 
about sixty-seven square miles. 

MAISELY, in the British territory of 
Sagur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Gawil- 
gurh to Eaitool, 12 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat, 21° 45', long. 77“ 50'. 

MAITWARRA.— A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, situate on the left 
bank of the ISTewuj river, and 61 miles W.8.W, 
from Bhopal. Lat 22° 69', long. 76“ 29'. 

MAJGURRA, in the Damaun division of 
the Punjaub, a village on the route from Dera 
Ismael Kban to Ghuznee, by the Golairee 
Pass, and 29 miles W. of Dera Ismael Khan. 
It is situate at the foot of a pass across the 
Suliman Mountains, through which the road 
is difficult to within a short distance of the 
village. There is water from a subterraneous 
aqueduct. Lat. 31“ 45', long. 70° 24'. 

MAJINDA, in Sinde, a town on the route 
from Hyderabad to Sehwan, and 45 miles S.E. 
of the latter place. It is situate two miles 
from the right or western bank of the Indus, 
in an allnvial plain but indifferently cultivated. 
Its population is 2,000. Majinda has an 
extensive bazar and a good supply of water. 
The road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 25° 64', long. 68“ 19', 

MAJOGOYA.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Seebpoor, a division of Upper Assam, 
67 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat. 27“ Sff, 
long. 95° 32', 

MAJOORA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 31 
miles N.N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 19° 21', long. 
78“ 4'. ■ 

MAJRA, in the British district of Rohtuk, 
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lieat.-goY. of the N.W, Provinoe*, a village on 
the route from Eohtuk to Narnol, and 20 miles 
8. of the former. Ijat. 28° 40'/ long. 76° 30'. 

MAKAVA. — A town in the British district 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 67 
miles N. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 40', long. 
83° 21'. 

MAKLOK. — A town in the Hajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 13 miles S. of the left bank of 
the Loonee river, and 62 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat, 25° 37', long, 72° 32'. 

MAKOWAL, in the hill state of Kuhloor, 
a small town situate close to the left bank 
of the Sutlej, in the level, fertile, allnvial 
tract stretching between the river and the 
Kina Devi mountain, and which from this 
place is usually called the Valley of Makowal. 
It was wrested from the rajah of Kuhloor by 
Kunjeet Singh, who was subsequently com- 
pelled by the British to restore it. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,100 miles. Lat. 31° 14', 
long. 76° 34'. 

MAKRAHA, in the district of Aldemau, 
teri-itory of Oude, a town situate on the river 
Tons, 62 miles S.E. of the city of Oudh. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, all 
Hindoos and cultivators. Lat. 26° 14', long. 
82° 62'. 

MALABAR, a British district under the 
presidency of Madras, bounded on the north 
by Canara and Coorg ; on the east by Mysore 
and Coimbatore ; on the south by Cochin ; and 
on the west by the A rabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean, lies between lat. 10° 15' — 
12° 18', long. 76° 16' — 76° 56', The area is 
6,060 square miles. It has the advantage of 
an extensive seacoast, measuring 143 miles in 
length, and which abounds with havens, though 
for the most part, in consequence of want of 
adequate depth of water, they are suited only 
for the coasting craft of the country, or other 
vessels of small draught. 

The most remarkable feature of the country 
is the great range of the Western Ghats, the 
culminating ridge of which, in the north part 
of the district, is nearly parallel to the coast, 
and on an average about thirty miles from it, 
dipping westward towards tbe low lands of 
Malabar with a bold precipitous face, but east- 
ward becoming depressed more gradually and 
slightly into the rugged and rocky expanse of 
Cooi^. The elevation of several of the summits 
is between 5,000 and 6,000 feet, and tbe 
ascent from Malabar so steep, that on the 
invasion of Coorg by the British troops in 
1834, but two passes were found pjacticable 
for tbe advance of a military force ; and of 
those one was so difficult, that the column 
which attempted it was driven back with 
severe loss by an inconsiderable and undisci- 
plined body of Coorg troops, who defended 
the intricate ravine. Probably no part of tbe 
world exceeds the mountain -tracts of Malabar 
in the abundance and excellence of its timber- 
treefl, especially teak (Tectona grandis). Tbe 


impediments in the way of transporting thia 
valuable timber to the seaports are consider* 
able ; but so great is the demand for it, that, 
notwithstanding the difficulty and cost of 
shipping, tbe woods were fast becoming 
exhans^. With tbe view to the restoration 
of these forests, extensive tracts of waste land 
have been converted by the government into 
teak-plantations. In the latter part of 1843 
and tbe spring of tbe following year, no less 
then 60,000 young trees were planted in these 
nurseries. In the comparatively level tracta 
about Falaghaut, elephants aM employed to 
drag to the banka of tbe river ronany and its 
various feeders tbe huge trees, which are thence 
floated to the coast ; but in the elevatedtand 
less-accessible valleys, they are committed to 
the monsoon torrents, which hurry them down 
cataracts with such violence that most of them 
are so shattered as to be unauitable for pur- 
poses requiring timber of large dimensions. 
In a report on this important subject, 120 
valuable sorts of timber are enumerated as 
produced in Malabar. Some trees are of vast 
size, having been found on measurement foity- 
five feet in circumference, upwards of 120 feet 
high, and sixty feet without a branch. Teak 
has been felled measuring seven feet in diameter 
at the lower end, and twenty inches at the 
height of sixty feet. The peon or puna, a 
light and strong tree, is fit for masts, and has 
been cut ninety -five feet in length and three 
feet in diameter. This wood is as light as 
Riga timber, while it is stronger and more 
durable. 

The climate of the seacoast is warm, but 
tolerably equable, the temperature being sel- 
dom lower than 68° or higher than 88 , and 
the mean temperature 78°. March, April, and 
May, constitute the hot season ; the south- 
west monsoon setting in about the beginning 
of June, when vast masses of clouds rise from 
the ocean and move towards the north-east, 
accumulating and becoming more dense as 
they approach the land, and casting deep gloom 
and darkness over the sky. Tbe air, previously 
calm and sultry, is agitated by violent gusts of 
wind, followed by loud peals of thunder and 
flashes of vivid lightning ; heavy rain succeeds, 
and continues for several days, renovating, 
iuvigOTatiug, and refreshing vegetation, so that 
the surface of the country, from an arid, naked 
expanse of hard earth, becomes a sheet of varied 
and luxuriant verdure, and the air being cooled 
and purified, apimal life is refreshed. 

Wild elephants, inferior in size to none in 
India, harbour in the forests and jungly valleys, 
and associate in herds of 200 or 300. Tigers 
of great size are numerous, and dreadfrilly 
ferocious. There are wild bufialoes, deer of 
various kinds, bears, apes, and monkeys innu- 
merable. The gayid, a gigantic bovine quad- 
ruped, lurks in tbe most secluded recesses of 
tbe Ghats ; it is stated to be ten feet high, and 
proportionally bulky, with large beautifuThoms, 
silvery-grey coat, and flesh hard and fibrous, 
but very palatable and nutritious. 
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Of oommerciftl prodactp, the most important 
is pepper, proverbially styled the money of 
MaJabar. It requires much moisture, and 
hence thrives best in the deep valleys of the 
Ghata, but may with proper culture succeed 
in any moist ground. The trailing plant which 
produces pepper, is propagated by planting a 
cutting at the root of the jak, the mango, or 
other tree having rough bark, up which the 
vine climbs. After it has been planted, it 
requires no great trouble or attention, the cul- 
tivator having little more to do than to collect 
the produce in the proper season. When the 
fruit is intended for black pepper, it is not 
allowed to ri|>en, but is collected green, and 
becomes black on drying. That which is in- 
tended for white pepper is left to ripen 
thoroughly, in which state the berries are 
covered with a red pulp, which being washed 
off, leaves the peppercorn white, and requiring 
merely to be dried to be fit for market. Car- 
damoms, a scarce and high-priced article,- are 
produced spontaneously in the woods of the 
high land, the care given to them being merely 
tile clearing of the ground from trees in those 
places where they .are observed to spring up 
naturally. This spontaneous growth affords 
the only product of cardamoms in Malabar. The 
betel-vine appears to be little cultivated with 
a view to the demands of commerce; but 
every one who has a garden, plants for his own 
use a few vines, trained up the mango or other 
suitable trees. The cocoanut-lree {Cocos nnei- 
fera) is very extensively raised in the allnvial 
grounds aloug the eeacoast, the soil and air 
being favourable to its successful culture. 
Grants of waste land have been made rent-free 
by government, for a term of years, with the 
view ot encouraging the cultivation of the 
coffee-plant. The right of private property jn 
the soil is more fully recognised in this district 
than in any other part of Madras ; but even 
here a man is not allowed to keep bis land 
waste, unless he agree to pay the government 
tVie tax they should derive from its cultivation. 
Should he decline to do this, the land is deli- 
vered over to any person who will undertake 
to till it, a specification being made, that out 
ot the profits de<lucible from its cultivation a 
certain portion (about fifteen per cent.) shall 
be given to the proprietor, as the landlord’s 
share. The principal routes are — 1. From 
south-east to nortlt^est, from Cochin to Cali- 
cut and Cannanore, nearly parallel to the coast, 
and at no great distance from it ; 2, from east 
to west, from Palghat, on the eastern frontier, 
to Ponany, on the seacoast, by means of which 
is carried on the traffic in cotton, tobacco, and 
salt, between the districts of Coimbatoor and 
MaJabar ; 3, from east to west, from Ootaca- 
round, on the Neilgherry Hills, to Calicut, on 
the seacoast ; 4. from south-east to north, from 
Matanadi, in Wynaad, to Calicut ; 6. from 
Bangalore and Seringapatam, through Periya- 
patam and Coorg, to Cananore, and which has 
recently been improved. Superior means of 
transit will shortly be afforded by means of the 


railroad from Pouany to Madras, ooimecting 
the eastern and western coasts of the peninsula. 
The principal places — Cochin, Cananore, Pen- 
nani, andTellicberry — are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arran^ 
ment. The population is given under 3io 
article Madbas. 

Throughout this district the prevailing lan- 
guage is the Malayala, which varies consider- 
ably from the Tamul, or what, among the 
Europeans of Madras, is called the Midabar 
language. They are nevertheless but different 
dialects of the same language ; and those who 
respectively use either, can in some measure 
understand each other. The accents are very 
different ; but the Malayala language is con- 
sidered more perfect than the Tamul, as con- 
taining a larger portion of Sanscrit, and of the 
Pat, or poetical dialect. The character used 
in the Malayala language is nearly the same 
with that used among the Tamula for writing 
poetry. There are several grammars of the 
Malayala language, and a dictionary. There 
are also translations of the Old Testament, 
and of the book of Common Prayer of the 
English Church, jirinted in this language. 
The population consists of — Ist, Brahminists, 
or followers of the Hindoo system, of divers 
castes and various denominations ; 2ud, Mo- 
plays or Mussulmans ; 3rd, Christians, either 
of native descent, and denominated Christians 
of St. Thomas or Syrian Christians, or of Por- 
tuguese origin, and members of the Bomish 
Church ; 4th, Jaws. Among the professors of 
the Hindoo creed, the class considered by 
themselves as highest in dignity are Brahmins, 
denominated Namburis, reputed to have been 
tlie alwriginal proprietors of the soil, which 
Varuna, the deity of the sea, at the entreaty 
of Brahma, caused to emerge from the waters. 
Their hereditary chief, cidled Tamburacal, 
before the establishment of British authority, 
affected to regard himself as superior to the 
Tamuri or Zamorin, the Nair sovereign of 
Malabar, but in reality had no power except 
over the members of bis own caste. Other 
Brahmins, called Puttar, are much more nume- 
rous than the Namburis, who, considering 
their dignity enhanced by the paucity of their 
race, keep down their number by preventing 
the younger sons in their families from marry- 
ing. The Brahmins of both these descriptioDS 
burn their dead, but it does not appear that at 
any time their women were required to be 
burned alive with the corpses of their husbands, 
in conformity with the horrible practice pre- 
vailing in many other parts of India. 

The Nairs, who rank next to Brahmins, are 
here a very numerous and influential body, 
and long held the ruling power. Their habits 
and manners are marked by those strange pecQ- 
liariti<is which elsewhere distinguish this class 
from all other people. Among these is the 
utter disuse of marriage ; for though a cere- 
mony which consists in a man tying a string 
round the neck of some young girl, has w'me' 
times been represented as a marriage rite, it 
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bu, in trath, no cUim to be so regarded, as no 
oohabitatioD between the parties bllowa at any 
time. Tbe girl^ on attaining marrisigeable age, 
forms any connection whion she may prefer ; 
and her offspring, who have no claim npon 
their natural father, become the heirs of her 
brothers. Thus, the connection of tbe eexea, 
which, well regulated, la the basis of domestic 
and social duty, and the main link by which 
the well-being of tbe community is maintained, 
is here perverted into an organized system of 
shameless profligacy, alike abominable in its 
exercise, and mischievoas in its effects. How 
BO strange and revolting an illnstration of the 
depth of human corruption could have arisen, 
is matter for pure conjecture. It has been 
suggested, that it originated with the early 
Brahmins, who on this view are imagined to 
have imposed it for the purpose of securing to 
themselves the means of sensual indulgence, 
free from the burden of parental duties, and at 
the same time to secure a race of soldiers more 
especially devoted to their service, in conse- 
quence of being exempt from the incumbrance 
of families. The Nairs look upon the Tiers 
(the next class) to be so much beneath them, 
that if any of them should by chance touch 
them, they think themselves contaminated, 
and are obliged to wash their bodies imme- 
diately. It formerly often cost the Tiar his 
life, without notice being taken of it. It 
requires some acquaintance with human nature 
in its more debased forms of existence, to 
admit the credibility of those whose lives were 
one systematized violation of the most obvious 
natural obligations, feeling the touch of au 
inferior contamination to be washed out only 
by blood. Yet, the perverseness of man, 
when under no better influence than passion 
and superstition, is too well authenticated to 
justify a refusal to believe in the perpetration 
of almost any enormity, if attested by sufficient 
evidence. Such practices, however, have of 
course disappeared before the impartial and 
wholesome strictness of British authority. 

Of the Nair families, the most exalted is the 
Tamuri, called generally by Europeans that of 
Zamorin, whose founder, at a period not capable 
of being very precisely fixed, obtained a small 
settlement at Calicut. The chief of this family 
aspires to higher rank than the Brahmins, 
claiming to be inferior only to the invisible 
gods ; but this assumption, though maintained 
by his followers, is of coarse held by the Brah- 
mins to be unwarranted, absurd, and abomin- 
able. The descent of the dignity of head of 
the family, as well as of the Nair class and of 
the whole district of Calicut, is regulaj;ed in 
an extraordinary manner, the eldest inale of 
the whole lineage succeeding on the occurrence 
of a vacancy. In conformity with Nair prac- 
tice, those only possess the claim of lineage, 
who are bom of a Tamburetti, or female of 
the Tamuri family ; and, aooording to some 
authorities, if the eldest iSimbaretti happen to 
be older than the Tamuri, she is considered as 
of higher rank. 


The Tiara are oonsidered next in rank to U»a 
Naira, and are freemen engaged in cultivating 
the ground ; next to these are the Maleres, 
musicians and conjurers, also freemen. Tbe 
Foliar Cherraar, or slaves, were a numerous 
class before the establishment of British supre- 
ihacy, and many remained after that establish- 
ment, their condition, however, being then 
stated to have been much ameliorated. But, 
though their condition was improved, the land- 
lords and proprietors of slaves still retained 
the power of mortgaging and letting them out 
for hire, as well as of selling them, with or 
without land. It has. been supposed that tbe 
unfortunate persons in this state were the 
aboriginal population of the country, enslaved 
by their Brahminical conquerors. However 
this may have been, it is certain that they 
were studiously and systematically degraded, 
regarded with tbe utmost contempt, and ex- 
posed to tbe last degree of contumely. Happily, 
the necessity for adverting more minutely to 
the subject is removed by the provisions of n 
legislative act of the government of India, by 
which slavery is abolished. Measures have 
been adopted for securing the contemplated 
advantages of the act by efiForts to provide 
employment for the emancipated, and educa- 
tion for their children, and at the same time to 
create, as far as practicable, a good feeling 
between the labourers aud their masters. 

The native Mussulmans, denominated Mapi- 
las, are a numerous and important class. The 
name is supposed to be contracted from 
Mahapilla, or “ child of Mocha,” in Arabia, 
from which country they originally came, as 
in the language of Malabar, Maha means 
Mocha, and pilla, child. Their settlement in 
Malabar is of very remote date. According to 
some traditions, the irst mosque in the country 
was founded as early as 642, being only a short 
■period after the commencement of the Mahom- 
medan era. More sober authorities, however, 
refer this event to a period about two centuries 
later. It is asserted that, in the vicinity of 
Calicut, the Moplahs are more numerous than 
all the rest of the population. Fanatical out- 
breaks on the part of the Moplahs have un- 
happily not been uncommon of late years. 
One occurred in this district at the end of 
1843 ; another, attended with serious loss of 
life, followed in 1849. Upon the latter occa- 
sion, tliree murders in succession bad been 
committed by a band of these men, who took 
shelter in a Hindoo pagoda, and set tbe police 
at defiance. Upon the arrival of a company 
of her Majesty’s 94th regiment, the Moplahs 
boldly advanced to the attack, and of the whole 
band, amounting to sixty-four, all were killed 
save one (a boy of sixteen years of age), who 
was severely wounded : they fought with 
desperation, seeking no quarter. The wounded 
prisoner stated that they had received an assu- 
rance from their priest, that those who died 
with arms in their hands fighting against 
infidels would be immediately translate to 
Paradise. Measures have been taken for the 
692 
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revention of these oatn^s. The Moplnhsj 
aye numerous mosqtiefl. Their spiritual chief, I 
denominated Tangul, resides at Ponany, and is 
maintained by lands which have been allotted . 
for the purpose. I 

A considerable portion of the population of 
Malabar are Christians, of whom, as already 
intimated, there are two denominations ; the 
Syrian Chjistians, or those who refer their 
conversion and the foundation of their religious 
establishment to St. Thomas the Apostle, and 
the disciples of the Church of' Rome, either 
descendants from the Portuguese or their con- 
verts. The total number of Christians in the 
tract between Cape Comorin and the vicinity 
of Mangalore has been estimated at 160,000 ; 
hut there does not ap^>ear to bo any satisfactory 
infonnation as to how many gf those are in the 
British district of Malabar. At one time they 
were very numerous in the Concan, which they 
left at the instance of the rajah of Akkeri or 
Bediiore, who induced 80,000 Christians, partly 
Syrian, partly Romish, to migrate into Malabar 
and Mysore. The liturgy of the Christians 
of St. 7'homafl ia in Syriac, as is their version 
of the Scriptures, the date of which is referred 
to an early part of the fourth century. 
According to the information which a priest of 
tills persuasion gave Biichan.an, this church 
is dependent on the Jacobite ])atriarch of 
Antioch ; but they have a metropolitan, who 
resides in Travancore, and who is sent by the 
patriarch on the death of his predecessor,’’ 
They are settled chiefly in the inauntainous 
p.irts of South Malabar, and had formerly an 
archbishop at AnimaLaya, a town on the con- 
fines of the British district of Coiinbatoor. 
Their doctrines are stated with a wide differ- 
ence by different authorities. According to 
Wrede, they maintained the heresy of Nes- 
torius. “ They rejected the divine nature of 
Christ, and called the Virgin Mary only the 
mother of Christ, not of God : they also main- 
tained that the Holy Ghost proceeded from 
the Father, and not from the Father and Son. 
They admitted no images of saints, where the 
holy cross alone was to be seen. They had 
only three Bacraments, B^rptism, Eucharist, 
and Orders, and would not admit tran.substan- 
tiation in the manner the Roman Catholics 
do. They knew nothing of purgatory, and the 
eaints, they said, were not admitted to the 
presence of God, but w-ere kept in a third 
place till the day of judgment. Their priests 
were permitted to marry at leaat once in their 
life.” There are, however, monasteries amongst 
them ; and those establisliinenta were formerly 
much more numerous, until the severe and 
continual persecutions of the Portuguese 
against the Syrian congregations and commu- 
nities. An earaest and well-informed inquirer 
gives an account varying greatly from that 
above quoted. He represents their doctrines 
as identical with those of the Episcopal Church 
of England; viz., 1. Vicarious atonement for the 
Bins of men by the blood and merits of Christ, 
and justification by faith ; 2, Regeneration by 


the influence of the Spirit of God ; 3. Belief 
in tlte Trinity, as set forth in the Nicene 
Creed. A similar account is given by Swanston, 
a more recent writer : — “Their creed coincides 
with the articles of faith of AthanaHius, but 
without its damnatory clauses ; they deny the 
tenets of the Nestoriao heresy ; they believe 
in God the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost ; that 
Jesus Christ was born of the Virgin Mary, 
and was incarnate God and man ; and that 
Christ appeared on earth for the salvation of 
mankind, through whose blood and merits 
atonement was made for the sins of men : they 
hold regeneration to righteousness ; and they 
believe that the souls of the blessed will not 
see God till after the universal judgment.” 
If thus far their tenets might be admitted to 
be generally the same with those ot the Church 
of England, that which follows appears per- 
fectly irreconcilable with such admission. The 
writer proceeds to say, “ They commonly 
acknowledge seven sacraments, Baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper, Ordination, Conti nnation. 
Extreme Unction, Penance, and Marriage ; 
they make use of holy oil in baptism ; they 
practise auricular confession, even in children 
from the age of seven and upwards ; they say 
masses for the repose of the souls of t!»e dead.” 
Their mode of worship appears also to be 
accompanied by prostrations, crossings, and 
other cerejnonies, little agreeing with the so- 
briety and decorum of English devotion. The 
only imaginable mode of accounting for tba 
existence of these opinions and practices among 
a people whose creed is said to be in accord- 
ance with the doctrines of the Cliurch of 
England, is by adverting to a schisin (here- 
after to be noticed) which took place among 
the Syrian Christians about two centuries 
since, and by supposing that what in the last- 
quoted extract appeaiu to be said oi the 
entire body, applies, in fact, to only one sectioa 
of it. 

There is some evidence for concluding that 
the Gospel was preached in Malaljar with 
successful results by St. Thomas, and that, 
immediately after his martyrdom, it was widely 
and zealously received there. It is not, how- 
ever, to be unnoticed, that a large portion of 
the Syrian Christians attribute the introduction 
of Christianity into Malabar to a missionary, 
whom they call Mar Thorae, and who appears 
to have laboured about the middle of the third 
ceutury. Many Brahmins, and other persons 
of rank, became converts, and the church so 
flourished, that, in the tenth century, it is 
stated that Alfred, the Anglo-Saxon king, sent 
a mission to inquire after its welfare. At the 
time of the fiist arrival of the Portuguese, in 
the end of the fifteenth century, the S^an 
Christians were a prosperous race, highly 
esteemed and honoured by the native princes. 
From the Portuguese, who were Romanists, 
actuated by all the intolerance which prevailed 
in their own church, the Syrian Christians 
endured every species of persecution and 
cruelty which the new-comera had power to 
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inflict, and in 1599 Menesefl, the Portuguese 
arobbishop of convened at Udiamper, 

near Cochin^ a synod, at which the priests of 
the Syrian Christians, or at least many of 
them, terrified at the display of military force 
by the Portugese and their native supporters, 
declared their conformity to the Church of 
Rome. At length the Dutch, having, in 1668, 
overthrown tiie Portuguese power in Malabar, 
the Syrian Christians recovered their religious 
liberty ; hut a consideiable number of them 
voluntarily continued to conform to the faiih 
which their ancestors had been forcibly con- 
strained to adopt, and, coalescing with the 
Portuguese and their native converts, formed 
a body under the spiritual jurisdiction of the 

g >pe, and known by the denomination of 
omish Christians of Malabar. 

The Jews of Malabar aie of two different 
denominations, — the Black Jews, from time 
iinmeinoriH) settled in the country, and the 
"White Jews, bearing, in their comparatively 
fair complex ions, evidence of the recent emigra- 
tion of their race from a more temperate 
climate. The principal settlement of the Jews 
is in the southern part of the district. In the 
city of Cochin are many white Jews, the black 
Jews for the most part inhabiting a suburb on 
the northern side of the city. The number of 
both denominations is, however, small. 

Malabar, the present name of the tract 
extending along the south-western coast of 
Southern India, is considered to be a corruption 
of the name Malayalam, which, in the verna- 
cular dialect, signifies “ skirting the hills.” 
Its original Sanskrit name is stated to have 
been Kevala, and its original occupants the 
Brabrains, though there is some reason to con- 
clude that they mastered and enslaved ^ still 
more ancient race, which, under the denoini- 1 
nation of Poliar, groaned until lately under 
oppressive bondage. The Brahmins, who origi- 
nally governed, it is said, by an aristocracy of 
their own caste, became, in consequence of 
their incessant and ruinous intestine discords, 
subject to a great potentate, who ruled them 
by permals (viceroys) ; a succession of these 
officers holding the dignity about twelve years 
each, until towards the commencement of the 
ninth century, when Cheruma Peruinal threw 
oft the yoke, established his independence, and 
divided bis dominions with the Nairs, whom 
he had invited from the Carnatic, Having 
subsequently professed Islamism, be repaired 
to Mecca, and there ended his days. Great 
obscurity and inconsistency characterize the 
traditions, forming the only sources from which 
the history, real or fictitious, of these early 
periods is to be drawn. Neither dates nor 
facts can be relied on. The "Nairs, however, 
appear to have maintained their ascendancy 
until the arrival of the Portuguese at Calicut 
in 1498, who found that city &e residence of 
the Tamuri rajah, then the g^reatest potentate 
on the coast. From their kuding, the inter- 
course of the Portuguese with the natives was 
obanoterized by an equal display ctf valour, 


ftmaticism, and cruelty, until the overthrow of 
their power by the Dutch, who, in 1663, took 
from them the city and seaport of Cochin ; 
and thenceforth the native chiefs held their 
possessions with little molestation until the 
irruption of Hyder AH. Influenced by ambi- 
tion, rapacity, and the prospect of easy con- 
quest from the dissensions of the chiefs, Hyder, 
ID 1763, invaded Malabar from the side of 
Canara, overcame the obstinate but desultory 
resistance of the Nairs, and took Calicut, where 
the Tamari rajah or Zamorin in despair fired 
his palace, and destroyed himself and his family 
in the flames. Calicut was garrisoned by a 
Mysorean force; but the inhabitants of Mala- 
bar continued obstinately, though ineffectually, 
to resist: 15,000 of them were driven off to 
I people the devastated parts of the Carnatic; 
but this cruel measure proved abortive, as not 
more than 200 survived. Hyder Ali having 
plundered the country to exhaustion, in 1768 
evacuated it ; but in 1773, with little difficulty, 
recovered possession. His son and successor, 
Tjppoo Sultan, outdid his father in acts of 
ferocity and plunder, everywhere treating the 
population with the greatest cruelty ; and, 
among other outrages, causing such males as 
could be seized to be forcibly subjected to the 
initiatory rite of the Mahomedans. The suc- 
cess of the British arms against Tippoo trans- 
ferred Malabar to the East-India Company, 
of whose possessions it has ever since formed 
part. 

MALABAR POINT. — The south-western 
extremity of the island of Bombay. The place 
contains a residence for the use of the governor 
of the presidency. Distant W. from Bombay 
Castle three miles. Lat. IS"" 56', long. 72“ 61'. 

MALACCA. — A town in the straits of the 
same name, situate at the entrance of a small 
river, near the southern extremity of the 
Malay peninsula. It consists ol two divisions, 
separate by the river, but connected by a 
bridge. “ On the left bank rises the verdant 
hill of St. Paul, surrounded by vestiges of an 
old Portuguese fort. Around its base lie the 
barracks, lines, and most of the houses of 
the military, the stadtliouse, courthouse, jail, 
church, civil and military bospittils, convent, 
police-office, school, and post-office. On its 
summit stand the ruins of the ancient church 
of our Lady del Monte, erected by Albuquer- 
que, and the scene of the labours and supposed 
miracles of that apostle of the East St. Francis 
Xavier. The bazars and by far the greatest 
part of the town are situate on the right bauk 
of the river." The view of the town from the 
roads is extremely picturesque. Lat. 5°, long. 
100 “. 

The British territory, of which this town is 
the chief place, is bounded on the north-west 
by the Malay state of Salangore ; on the south- 
east by that of Jobore ; on the east by Rum- 
bo we and Job ole ; and on the west by the 
Straits of Malacca. Its length is about forty 
miles ; its breadth, iuoluding Nauing, twenty- 
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five; and it contains an area of abont 1,000 
square miles. The products coDsist principally 
of rioe, sago, jaggery, pepper, timber, poultry, 
and cattle : fniit and vegetables are abundant, 
and fish is plentiful and cheap. The climate is 
noted for its salubrity, the thermometer rang- 
ing from 72“ b) 86“. According to Newbold, 
excessive heat and cold are nut encountered 
here as on the peninsula of India, nor any 
scorching land-winds : hot nights seldom occur. 
There are regular land and sea breezes.” The 
settlement is but slightly affected by the mon- 
soons that prevail in the Bay of Bengal. A 
search for coal, conducted under the authority 
of the British government in different parts of 
the peninsula, has proved unsuccessful. Tin- 
mines are worked in various places. 

The -population of the settlement, inclusive 
of the military and also of convicts and all other 
classes, has been ofiBcially returned at 54,021. 
It is of veiy heterogeneous composition, em- 
bracing persons varying greatly as to descent, 
country, creed, and habits. 

Malacca was captured by the Portuguese 
under Albuquerque in 1509, and remained in 
their possession till 1G42, when it fell to the 
Dutch, who in their turn were expelled by the 
British in 1795. At the peace of Amiens, in 
1801, it was restored to the Dutch : upon 
the renewal of hostilities in 1807, it again 
fell to the British ; but was once more restored 
to the Dutch in 1818, alter the general pacifi- 
cation. In 1824 it was finally transferred to 
the British, among the cessions made by the 
king of the Netherlands, in exchange for the 
British possessions on the island of Sumatra. 
The Settlement, previously a dependency of the 
pre.sidency of Bengal, was, by proclamation, 
1st August, 1851, separated therefrom, and the 
governor of Prince of Wales Island, Singapore, 
and Malacca, was authorized to exercise within 
the three settlements, subject only to the go- 
vernment of India, the powers of administra- 
tion which had previously been intinsted to 
the government of Bengal. 

The peninsula of which Malacca forms part 
is inhabited by various tribes, chiefly, but not 
entirely, of Malay origin. In some tracts are 
found negroes, distinctly marked by the pecu- 
liar physical characteristics of that race. The 
Malay governments, fis might be expected, have 
little or no pretensions to regularity. The 
chief is usually styled sultan, and between him 
and the people stand a body of nobles ; but 
obedience, whether from the nobles to the 
prince, or from the people to both, is yielded 
.only when mclination prorapta, or the danger 
of resistance affrights. The chief points in the 
character of the Malay, — bis violent and un* i 
controllable temper, his love of gambling, and 
more especially of cock-fighting, his faithless- 
ness and cruelty, are well known. It is 
remarkable that his language should be singu- 
larly soft, sweet, and musical : it is of mixed 
origin, and great simplicity of construction. 
The following account of it is given by Hamil- 
toQ : — “ There is no inflexion of any part of 


speech to express relative number, gender* 

I time, or mood ; and a word is often used with- 
jout alteration, as a noun, adjective, verb, or 
' adverb. The tenses of a verb are sometime* 

I expressed by auxiliaries, sometimes by adverb^ 
!but not unfrequently both are omitted, and 
the reader is left to gather the meaniog from 
the context, the sentiment being rather hinted 
at than expressed. The language, as spoken 
in the year 1521 in the island of Tidore, when 
visited by a companion of Magellan, is said to 
have been, precisely that of the present day. 
The religion professed by the Malays is Ma- 
homed an.” 

MALAGARH, in the British district of 
Boolundshubur, li6ut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the left bank of the East 
Kalee Nuddee, 38 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 
28“ 28', long. 77“ 63'. 

MALA SHEDAO. — A town in the native 
state of Bbawalpoor, situate on tlie loft bank 
of the Beas river, and 77 miles N.E. by E. 

■ from Bhawulpoor. Xiat. 29“ 57’, long. 72“ 60'. 

MALAUN, in the territory of Oude, atown 
on the route from Cawnpore to Seetapoor can- 
tonment, 38 miles N. of the former, 44 S. of 
the latter. • Heber, who visited it in 1824, 
describes it as a large town ; and Tieffenthaler, 
about sixty years earlier, styles it “ a small 
town (Sladtcheii), mostly built of brick, thickly 
I peopled, sunoutided by trees. It has a fort, 
built partly of mud, partly of brick, and having 
towers.” Tennant describes it, at the beginning 
of the present century, as a “ very large village, 
in length fully two miles. The inhabitants 
are numerous ; but the town is mean and 
irregular, consisting almost entirely of small 
mud huts.” 3-iat. 27“, long. 80“ 32'. 

MALAVELLY, or MALAWALI, in the 
Mysore, a large mud fort, situate about two 
miles from an extensive tank or artificial lake, 
and on the principal route from the Carnatic 
to Seringapatam. Here, in March, 1799, ft 
battle took place between Tippoo Sultan and 
the British army under General Harris, ad- 
vancing to besiege Seringapatam, iu which the 
Mysoreans lost upwards of 1,000 men, while 
the loss of the British was only sixty-nine. 
After the latter had marched onwards past 
Malavelly, Tippoo Sultan caused it to be de- 
stroyed ; but, after his overthrow, it was 

S artially rebuilt. Distance from Seringapatam, 
:., 26 miles. Lat. 12° 23', long. 77“ 7'. 
MALCOLM ISLAND, in the Mergui 
Archipelago, situate 33 miles W. of the coast 
of Tenasserira. Its centre is in lat. 11“ 18', 
long. 98“ 20'. 

MALCOLM PEIT.— A village forming 
part of the convalescent station on the Maha- 
bulishwKT Hills, presidency of Bombay. It 
has several government bungalows for sick 
officers ; the church is about four miles distant 
from the village and temples of Mahabulishwar, 
at the source of the Kistna river. The station 
is well supplied with vegetables from gardens 
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rented of the government. Distant S.E. from 
BnniViny 104 miles. Lat, 17“ 66', long. 
78 “ 41 '. 

MALDAH, A Britisli district under the 
Jieut.-gov. of ^ngfil, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by Pur- 
neali ; on the north-east by the British district 
of Dinajepore ; on the Bouth-ea-st by the Biitish 
district of Rnjeshahye ; and on the south-west 
by Moorshedaluid and Bhaugulpore. It lies 
between lat. 24“ 30' — 25“ 25', long. 87“ 50' — 
88“ 30' ; is seventy miles in length from south- 
east to north-west, and thirty-seven in breadth : 
the area is 1,000 square miles. It is through- 
out a thoroughly alluvial tract, traversed l)y 
numerous streams, all of which, flowing towards 
the south -ejust, indicate the general slope of the 
BUiface to be in that direction ; and as they 
communicate with each other by numerous 
offsets, they give tlie countiy the character of 
the delta of a vast river, though distant 200 
miles iu a direct line from tlie sea. Tlie prin- 
cipal of these are the Ganges, Mahanunda, 
Purniibada, and Bhagruttee. The elevation 
of no part of the surface is considerable ; it is 
probably not more than 110 feet at the north- 
western or highest part- 

ITie principal towns are Maldab, English 
Bszar, Kubaiipore, and Sivganj. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bengal. The 
routes are — 1. From south to north, from Ber- 
hampore to Maldah, thence divaricating north- 
west to Puruea, and north-east to Dinajepore ; 
2. from w’est to east, from Bajmahal to Maldah. 

The tract comprised within this district, ac- 
cordiiigtoWillord, quoting Puranic authorities, 
was originally part of the great kingdom of 
Magadhaor Bengal, on the overthrow of which, 
in the middle of the seveiitli century, the town 
of Gaur became the capital of a rajah, the most 
powerful monarch of the eastern part of India. 
This state is said to have been overthrown, at 
the beginning of the thirteenth century, by 
Bakhtyar Khilji, an officer subordinate to 
Kutbuddin Aibak, viceroy of Delhi, for Shali- 
abuddin, the Mussulman monarch of Ghor, in 
Afghanistan. Baktiyar Khilji assuming the 
title of king of Bengal, it became part of his 
realm, the seatol government being established 
atLaknouti orGaur. In 1538 Gaur was taken, 
and the kingdom of Bengal conquered, by Slier 
Shah, the renowned Pathan chief, who sub- 
sequently expelled Humayon from Dellii. 
During the conflict between those rivals, 
Humayon subjugated this tract, but w^as 
quickly obliged to retreat from it. The 
country was subdued, and restored to the 
kingdom of Delhi, in 1576, by the arms of 
Akbar, and thenceforward remained ostensibly 
part of that realnti, until it was granted to the 
East-India Company by the firman of Shah 
Alum, in 1765, 

MALDAH, a town, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, on the 
route from Burhampore to Pumea, 73 miles 
N. of the former, 91 S.E. of the latter. It is 


situate on the left bank of the Mahanunda, at 
the confluence of a considerable offset from the 
Ganges, and during the periodical rains is 
nearly insulated by the inundation. Buchanan 
describes it as a wretched place^ consisting of 
ruined houses, forming narrow irregular streets, 
loaded with filth. The manufactures which it 
formerly had have disappeared before the 
superior cheapness of those brought from 
Britain ; and the desolation of the town ap- 
pears to have extended to the surrounding 
countiy, as, though fertile, it had become a 
melancholy desert, from want of cultivation. 
Besides mosques, the only public building is a 
large serai or public lodging- house for travellers. 
Though giving name to the district, it is not 
the locality of the civil establishment, which is 
at English Bazar, four mites to the southward. 
The number of houses has been estimated at 
3,000, which, according to the usually received 
average ratio of inmates to dwellings, would 
a.ssign it a p()pulation of about 15,000. Distant 
N. from Calcutta, by Burhampore, 191 miles. 
Lab. 25° 2', long. 88“ 11'. 

MALDAH. — A town in the British district 
of Mongheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 46 miles 
W.S.W. of Mongheer. Lat, 25“ 8', long. 
85“ 48', 

MALEBUM. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 143 miles W.N.W. from Khat- 
mandoo, and 127 miles N. from Goriickpoor. 
Lat. 28“ 30', long. 83“ 32'. 

!MALEEPARA. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 97 
miles N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 64', long. 
88“ 61'. 

MALEKRA, in the north-east of the Pun- 
jab, a town in the southern range of the 
Himalaya, and close to the celebrated fort 
Kot Kangra. Here is an idol called Bawun, 
an object of great veneration to the super- 
stitious Hindoos. It is without its head, 
wliicli is supposed to l>e at Jewala Muki, and 
to breathe forth the perpetual fire issuing from 
the rock there. Malekra is a neat, clean- 
looking place, built on the side of a hill tra- 
versed by the road from Nadaum to Kot 
Kangra. Lat. 32“ 6', long. 76“ 19'. 

MALINGAPOOR. — A town in the South- 
ern Mahratta jaghire of Moodhull, 66 miles 
E.S.E. from Kolapoor, and 58 miles N.E. from 
Belgaum. Lat. 16“ 23', long. 75“ 14'. 

MALKAH. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, situate on the right bank of the Kur- 
nalli river, and 19 miles W. by N. from Jem- 
lah. Lat. 29“ 22', long. 81“ 23'. 

MALLA BONNOOR. — A town in the 
Mysore, 149 miles N.N.W. from Serin gapatani, 
and 120 miles N.E. by N. from Mangalore. 
Lat. 14° 21', long. 75“ 49'. 

MALLIA. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
doininions of the Guicowar, situate 86 miles 
S.S.W. from Rajkote, and 111 miles S.E, from 
Dwarka. Lat. 21“ 10', long. 70“ 21'. 

MALLIA, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
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province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Mnchn Kanta, and in the spot where the Runn 
or Salt Maieh joins the head of the Gulf of 
Cutch, and on the estuary of the small river 
Muchu. The tallook or subdivision annexed 
to it contains nine villages, the whole having a 
population of 4,293, and paying annually to 
the Guicowar, and to the uawaubof Joonaghur, 
a tribute of 1,641 rupees. It belongs to a 
thakoor or chief, a Jhareja Rajpoot, represen- 
tative of the eider branch of thelamilv holding 
the sovereignty of Cutch. The thakoor and 
his family reside at Kokraji, eight miles west 
of Mallia : Lia gross revenue, including the 
tribute paid by him, is estimated at 17,138 
rupees. Distance from Ahmedabad, W., 115 
miles; from Baroda, N.W., 180; Bombay, 
N.W., 315. Lat. 23° 4', long. 70° 46'. 

MALLIA POOR AM. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S.E. by E. from Calicut. Lat. 11° 4', 
long. 76° 6'. 

MjVLLIGATJM. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
situate on the trunk road from Bombay to 
Agra. A church Las been recently erected in 
the town. A proposal was some time since 
ma<le to transfer the civil station ol the district 
to this place, from Dhoolia, its present locality, 
154 miles N.E. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 32', long, 
74° 80'. 

MALLIWARRA.— A town of the Deccan, 
in the territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
98 miles S.E. by E. from Nagpoor, and 94 miles 
S.W, by W. from Ryepoor. Lat. 20° 30', long. 
80° 29'. 

MALLOODIE, in Sinde, a village on tlie 
route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 3.5 
niilea S.W, of the former place. Lat. 28° G', 
long. 69° 23'. 

MALLUNG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
N.W. by N. of Silhet. Lat. 25° 11', long. 
91° 38'. 

hlALOD, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 101 miles S.E. 
of the former place. It is the possession of 
one of the Sikh chiefs, under the protection 
and control of the British. Distant N. W. from 
Calcutta 1,069 miles. Lat. 80° 38', long. 76° 3'. 

MALOEE, in the British district of AlJy- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Provinces, a 
village 19 miles S.E, of the cantonment of 
Allygurh. Lat, 27° 42', long. 78“ 17'. 

M A LOON. — A town of Buimah, situate on 
the right bank of the Irawady river, and 85 
miles N. from Prome. Lat. 19° 59', long. 
94° 49'. 

MALOOR. — A town in the British district 
ol Madura, presidency of Madias, 19 mile.s 
N.E, by E, of Madura. Lat. 10° 3', long. 
78° 24'. 

MALOOR, — A town in the Mysore, 96 
iiiiles E.N.E. from Seringapatam, and 168 


miles W. from Madras. Lit, 18°, long, 
78° V. 

MALOtJD. — A town in the territory of one 
of the independent hill tribes of Orissa, situate 
85 miles S. from Sumbulpoor, and 98 miles 
N.W. from Ganjam. Lat. 20" 15', long. 83° 68'. 

MALOWN, in the petty hill state of Hin* 
door, a celebrated fort, situate on a sumniit of 
the ridge of the same name, which rises over 
the left liaok of the Sutlej, and has a south- 
easterly direction until it joins the Sub-Hima- 
laya. The ridge in the part where the fort is 
situate is only l^tween twenty and thirty yards 
wide, having on the north-east a steep declivity 
of 2,000 feet to the river Gunirara, and on the 
south-west one equally steep and deep to the 
river Gumhur. The fort is strongly built of 
masonry, and contains a court-yard, a few 
buulU apartments, and a magazine, the whole 
occu]>ying a space 100 yards long and twenty 
wide, andaurrounded by a strong wall without 
a ditch. Here, in April, 1815, the Goorkha 
forces, under their commander-in-chief Ummer 
Singh, were abut up, when dislodged from all 
their other posts in the western hill abates by 
the persevering and ma.steriy operations of 
General Ochtorlony, and the British engineers 
having, with amazing toil and skill, m^e up 
those difficult heights a road practicable for 
heavy artillery, a breaching battery was formed 
within 400 yards of the fort, which was sur- 
rendered on the 15tli of May following. By 
this capitulation, it wjis provided that the 
whole of the hill etates west of the river Kaleo 
should be evacuated by the Goorkhiw, and 
delivered up to the British. Malown ia 4,448 
feet above the sea. Distant N.VV. from 
Calcutta 1,095 miles. Lat. 31° 12', long, 
76° 62'. 

MALPURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate eight miles S.W. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 27° 7', long, 77“ 59'. 

MALPURA, in the state of Jeypoor, in 
Rajpootana, a town on tho route from Delhi 
to Neemuch, 216 miles S.W. of former, 155 
N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, 
and water and supplies are abundant. Lat. 
26" 17', long. 75° 25'. 

MALRA, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Narnol, and 47 miles 
S.W. of the former, Lat. 28° 19', long. 
76° 15'. 

MALSETJ GHAUT, a pass over the 
Western Ghauts, sejiarating the Tannah and 
Ahmednuggur di.sti'icts, 68 miles N.E. by E. 
from Bombay. Lat. 19° 25', long. 73 48'. 

MALTEE NUDDEE, a small river rising 
on the (louth-we.st frontier of Bengal, in lat, 
21° 22', long. 84° 13', and, flowing circuitously, 
but generally westerly, for twenty miles, 
through the British district of Sumbulpoor, 
falls into the Mahanuddy, in lat. 21° 25', long. 
84° 1'. 
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MALWA, or CENTRAL INDIA, a table- 
land of uneven sur&ce, elevated from 1,500 
to 2,600 feet above level of the sea, 
bounded on the we«t by the AravnlU range of 
mountains ; on the south by the Vinabya 
chain ; on the east by Bundlecund ; and on 
the north-east by the valley of the Gangee. 
Of a country so extensive and eo divided as 
to government, it would be out of place to 
attempt a description of either its physical or 
political circumstances ; but in the articles 
devoted to particular portions, the proper infor- 
mation will be found; and to these the inquirer 
ia referred. Malwa formerly constituted a 
powerful kingdom ; it appears to have thrown 
off the yoke of Delhi at the close of the four- 
teenth century, in the reign of Feroz Toghluk. 
Its first king was Dilawar Ghori, whose 
ancestors were natives of Ghor, in Afghan- 
istan. It preserved its independence through 
a line of kings for 130 years, when it was 
subjugated by Akbar, and annexed to the 
imperial dominions. Malwa continued a pro- 
vince of the empire until the dissolution of 
that great fabric of power made way for the 
subjugation of Malwa by the power then 
rising in India, — the Mahrattas, by whom it 
was Speedily overrun. The condition of the 
country bwame unsettled and irregular, 
and here, as the proper soil for their pro- 
duction, originated the associations of plun- 
derers, infamous in Indian history under the 
name.pf Findaries, These miscreants gra- 
dually extended themselves over Malwa, and 
would Boon have occupied the whole, issuing 
forth but to carry devastation and misery into 
the adjacent countrieR, had not the vigorous 
measures of the Marquis of Hastings put an 
end to their success, and forced them to resort 
to more honest means of life than they had 
been accustomed to, Malwa was thus restored 
to peace and security, and the great preserva- 
tive of peace afforded by the paramount power 
of the British government has been effectual 
in maintaining those blessings which its energy 
and perseverance won for the country. It is 
divided iuto a number of principalities, held 
by native chiefs. The peace of the country is 
in part preserved by a Bbeel corps, embodied 
in 1840. The Bheels were among the most 
despised outcasts, and were considered among 
the most hopeless. The experiment of con- 
verting them into soldiers did not appear to 
bear much promise, but it has succeeded to 
an extent that the most sanguine could 
scarcely have looked for ; they have been 
trusted, and they have shown themselves 
worthy of trust. The ex^nse of the corps is 
supported partly by the British government, 
and partly by contributions from Holkar, 
Scindia, Dhar, Jabooa, and Amjberra. In 
addition to this force, is the M^wa united 
contingent, supported by Holkar and the petty 
states of Dewas and Jourab. 

MALWAN, also known by the names of 
Melundy Island and Sindoodroog, is situate 


off the coast of the Southern Concan, presi- 
dency of Bombay. It ia little elevated above 
^e water, and the channel being narrow, it at 
a short distance is not easily distinguished from 
the mainland, on which, abreast of the island, 
is a fort. This was formerly a stronghold of 
Mabratta pirates, but in 1812 it was, under 
the treaty of Kurveer, ceded to the East- 
IndJa Company by the rajah of Colapore. Iron- 
ore of good qu^ity has been found in the 
vicinity. Distant S. from Bombay 210 miles, 
S.W. from Sattara 122 miles. Lat. 16^ 4', 
long. 73° 31'. 

MAMADPOOR, in Si ode, a village on the 
route from Subzulcote to Shikarpoor, and 22 
miles S.W. of the former town. Lat. 28° 7', 
long. 69° 34'. 

MA3IKPOONJ. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmed nuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 60 miles N. of Ahmeduuggur. Lat. 
20° 14', long. 74" 44'. 

MAMUN, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Muttra to Meerut, 
and 49 milea S. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good, th^ country 
open and partially cultivated. Lat. 28° 20', 
long. 77° 55'. 

MANA, in the British district of Kuraaon, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the Saraswati, called lower down the 
Vishniiganga or Bishenganga, a tributary of 
the Aluknunda. It is the chief place of a 
petty district of the same name, contjiining, 
according to Traill, three villages and 700 or 
800 inhabitants. A rout^ from the south 
proceeds by tlie village and up the course of 
the river, to the crest of the range dividing 
Kumaon from Chinese Tartary, on which it 
debouches by a pass of the same name as tlie 
town. The Mana Pass, though very lofty, is 
one of the easiest into Chinese Tartary tfom 
tlie south, in consequence of the ascent up the 
course of the river being rather regular and 
gradual. It is that usually followed by the 
Hindoo pilgi-ims in their journeys to Lake 
Manasarovar.a, for which they choose the month 
of July, returning in October by the Nilun 
Pass. The town of Mana has an elevation of 
10,492 feet, the pass of 18,000. Lat, 80° 46', 
long. 79° 32', of town j lat, 81° 5', long, 
79° 34', of pass. 

MANAAR, an island off the coast of 
Ceylon, and at the eastern extremity of the 
narrow long sandbank called Adam’s Bridge, 
which stretches in a direction from east to 
west between Ceylon and the mainland of 
India, Manaar gives name to a gulf or rather 
bay indenting the mainland of India : it bears 
north-east from Cape Comorin, and south-w'est 
from Palk’s Straits, from which it ia divided 
by Adam’s Bridge. A survey of the gulf, 
conducted at considerable cost, was com- 
pleted a few years since, and resulted in the 
formation of the Faumbum Passage, the par- 
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tionlars of which are described under that head 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The island 
is in lat. 9“ S', long. 80°. 

MANAMA LEGUDI. — A town in the 
British district of Tanjore, presidency of 
Madras, situate 53 miles S. of Tanjore. Lat. 
10° S', long. 79° 18'. 

MANANTAWADDY, in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, a 
town, the principal place of the talook or 
subdivision of Wynaad, and the head-quarters 
of the local force stationed in it. Distance 
from Calicut, N.E., <8 miles; Cananore, E., 
50. Lat. 11° 48', long. 70° 4'. 

MAN AP ABA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
65 miles N.N.E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 89', 
long. 78° 29'. 

MANARGrOODY. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles E.S.E. of 'Tanjore. Lat. 10° 40', 
long. 79° 30'. 

MANA R GURR. — A town in the British 
district of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles N. by W. of Mangalore. JAt, 13° 13', 
long. 74° 47'. 

MANAS A BUL, or MANOS BAL, in 

Cashmere, a beautif^ul lake, which discharges 
its water into the Jhelum, on the right or 
north side. It is altogether, according to Von 
Eiigel, one of the most beautiful sjiots in exist- 
ence. On the northern bank are the remains 
of a palace built by Nur Jelian, the celebrated 
queen of Jehangir, the Mogul emperor. Lat, 
34° 13', long. 74° 48'. 

MANCHEE, a river rising in lat. 27°, 
long. 89° 3', on the southern slope of the Sub- 
Himalaya range of mountains, and, flowing in 
a southerly direction for forty miles through 
the native state of Bhotan, and for nineteen 
through that of Coosh Behar, falls into the 
Jerdeeker river on the left side, in lat. 26“ 20', 
long. 89° 15'. 

MANCIIUN, a river rising in lat. 22° 21', 
long. 74° 38', on the northern slope of the 
Vindhya range of mountains, and in the native 
state of Barreah, and, flowing in a northerly 
direction for fifty-five miles through Barreah, 
Dewud, Jhallod, and Saunte, falls into the river 
Mhye, in lat. 23° 32', long. 74° 1'. 

MANDALE. — A town of Burmah, situate 
five miles N. from the right bank of the 
Irawady, and 84 miles W.N.W. from Ava. 
Lat. 22° 2', long. 95° 82'. 

MAND AVEE, in the presidency of Bombay, 
a town, the principal place of a feudal depend- 
ency, which, on the demise of Rajah Dooijuo 
Singjee in 1840, and the failure of heirs in 
the direct line of succession, lapsed to the 
paramount power, and wae subsequently an- 
nexed to the British dominions : it now forms 
part of the oollectorate of Surat. The town 
IS situate on the right bank of the Taptee, 
73 miles S, of Baroda. Lat. 21° H', long. 
73° 20'. 


MANDAVEE. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, situate on the coast of the Gulf of 
Cutoh, and 34 miles S.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 
22° 51', long. 69° 26'. 

MANDAWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, situate 86 miles N.W. by N. from 
Jeypoor, and 116 miles N.N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 28° r, long, 76° 18'. 

MANDEYE, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate on the route from the city 
of Agra to the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 
27 njiles W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 7', long. 
78° 43'. 

MANDGAON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
the territory of Nagpoor, situate on the right 
bank of one of the branches of the Wurda 
river, and 39 miles S.S.W. from Nagpoor. 
Lat. 20° 40', long, 78° 55'. 

MANDL— See Mundi. 

MANDOO, in the small raj or state of Dhar, 
in Malwa, an extensive deserted city, 15 miles 
N. of the right bank of the Nerbudda, The 
circuit of its ramparts is, according to Malcolm, 
thirty-seven miles ; but it is not probable that 
the whole of this great space was inhabited- 
The greatest and least-injured of the ruined 
buildings is the Jama Masjit, or great mosque. 
Its area is raised several yards above the 
ground, and is reached by a large and hand- 
some flight of stairs : its interior is open to the 
heavens. The ground-plan is a square, and on 
each side is a low deep gallery, supported by 
several ranges of enormous pillars. The size 
of this building is great, so that, notwith- 
standing some degree of heaviness and inele- 
gance, its appearance is very striking. Next 
in importance is the mausoleum of Hoshung 
Ghori, king of Malwa, who raised this city to 
great splendour. It ia built in massive style, 
of white marble, and is situate in a square 
court, from which proceeds a deep gallery, 
supported by columns elaborately sculptured ; 
and in a chamber roofed with vast slabs is the 
sarcophagus of the sultan. The ruins of the 
palace of Baz Kaliadur, king of Malwa, and of 
many other gorgeous buildings, strew the 
ground to a great extent. According to 
Malcolm, Mandoo was founded in the year 
370 of the Sarabat, or a.D. 313, and was at 
first the residence of the Hindoo rajahs of the 
state of Dhar. It is mentioned by Ferishta 
as the occasional residence and seat of govern- 
ment of Dilawar Kban Ghori, the first Mussul- 
man king of Malwa, who reigned from A.D. 

1 387 to 1405 ; and that his son. Alp Khan, who 
succeeded him under the name of Hoshung 
Ghori, laid the foundations, during his father’s 
life and reign, of tlie fortifications, which be 
completed afterwards when on the throne. In 
1626 it was taken by Bahadur Shah, sovereign 
of Guzerat, and was embodied in bisdominiona, 
in which it remained comprised until their 
conquest by Akbar in 1670. The name of 
Akbar, and the date of bis visit to Mandoo, 
are inscribed on a marble slab over one of 
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the principal rates. Eleration above the sea 
1,944 leet. Distant from Mow, S.W., 26 
miles ; Indoor, 8.W., 38 miles ; firom Oojein, 
hj Indoor, S.W., 70. Lat. 22“ 20', long. 
75° 27'. 

MANDOUTHEE, in the British district of 
Bohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rohtuk to Delhi, 18 
miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 42', long. 
76“ 51'. 

MANDOWLA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
•tate of Jodhpoor, situate on the left hank of 
the Loonee river, and 100 miles S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 20', long. 71“ 59'. 

MANDREL. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or the territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate on the right bank of the Parbutty river, 
and 62 miles W. from Gwalior. Lat. 26“ 14', 
long. 77“ 15'. 

MANDULGURH. — A town intheRajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 96 miles N.E. by E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 96 miles S. by E. from Ajmeer, 
Lat. 25“ 10', long, 75“ 10'. 

MANDUNEE, in Koomharsin, a village on 
the route from Simla to Kotgurh, and 10 miles 
S. of the latter place, remarkable for two 
Hindoo temples, constructed partly of stone, 
partly of wood, ingeniously and elaborately 
carved. The village is exclusively inhabited 
by Brahmins. Elevation above the sea 7,428 
feet. Lat. 31“ 11', long. 77“ 29'. 

MANDWA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate 161 miles N.E. 
by N. from Hyderabad, and 127 miles S. by 
E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19“ 24', long. 79“ 40'. 

MANDWA.—A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, presidency of Bengal, 
situate 89 miles S.E. by E. of Ahmednuggur. 
Lat. 18“ 32', long. 75“ 59'. 

MANDWELLA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank 
of the Sookree river, and 68 miles S. W, by S, 
from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 28', long. 72“ 35'. 

MANDYAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village situate on the route from Dadri to 
Rewari, and six miles N.W. of the latter. 
Lat, 28“ 16', long. 76“ 36’. 

MANEGUMBA. — A town in the native 
•date of Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
A run river, and 102 miles E.N.E. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat, 28" 7', long. 86“ 51'. 

MANERUNG. — ^A pass over the lofty 
rrnge of Damuk Shu, bounding Koonawur on 
Ibe north-west, and dividing it from Ladakh, 
No European, except Alexander Gerard, ap- 
pears to have visited that scene of terrific 
wildness ; and its passage, and that of the 
Charung Pass, were the most arduous under- 
takings of that intrepid and adventurous 
explorer. Tlie ascent of the pass from the 
south-east or Koonawur side is up the course I > 
of the ParbuDg river, to its source, in peren-M 


nial ice and snow, at an elevation of 15,000 
feet. This pass is open about four months 
of the year ; it was crossed by Gerard at the 
end of August. Elevation above the sea 
18,612 feet. Lat. 31“ 56', long. 78“ 24'. 

MANGAHPETT, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a small town on the right 
or south-west bank of the river Godavery, 
which flows at the base of a range of moun- 
tains situate in the territory of Nagpoor. It 
has a small mud fort ; but the remarkable 
objects there are some structures in the Cyclo- 
pean style of architecture, consisting of huge 
stones above twenty feet high, set upright as 
pillars, and arranged in circles like thoseiof 
Stonehenge, and other antique works con- 
sidered as Druidical monuments. They are 
cut out of the sandstone, the natural formation 
of the rocks in that part of the country. Dis- 
tance from Hyderabad, N.E., 150 miles ; from 
Polenshaw, N-, 50. Lat. 18“ 13', long. 80“ 35'. 

MANGALORE, in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate on the north side of the estuary formed 
by the junction of a river flowing from the 
north-east, and of the Naitravutty, a consider- 
able river, but navigable only by small vessels, 
there being but ten or eleven feet water on 
the bar. “ Here,” say.s a traveller who visited 
the place some years since, “ are the magazines 
for sajidal-wood, which grows on the Mysore 
hills, of which,” the writer states, the East- 
Tndia Company had at the time a monopoly 
from the rajah. The estuary is a fine expanse 
of water, separated from tlie sea by a beach of 
HJind, liable to be breached by the waves in 
different places, and thence the utility of the 
haven is greatly impaired, as the depth of 
water at the entrance, at no time great, is 
liable to vary at sliort intervals. The town is 
large, and is washed on east and west by the 
two streams whose confluence forms the estuary. 
The houses are generally meat), and there are 
no public buildings worth notice. 

Mangalore, though a bad haven, was the 
prineijjal seaport of the territory of Hyder 
Ali, and, subsequently, of his son Tippoo ; and 
here were constructed the ships forming the 
maritime force of their realm ; the fine teak- 
woods at the base and on the slopes of the 
G))ats aflfording abundance of the best mate- 
rials. A few miles to the north of Mangalore 
is an extensive deposit of porcelain -clay, very 
closely resembling that of Limoges, in France, 
of which the beautiful Sevres ware is formed ; 
and as the beds of this substance are close to 
the coast, it could advantageously be shipped 
to Europe as ballast, or, with the aid of Chinese 
artificers, might be manufactured in India. 

Mangalore early and repeatedly suffered 
from the ferocity of the Portuguese. In 1547 
it was desolated by them with fire and sword : 
being rebuilt in 1666, it was again destroyed 
by the same nation. Having recovered this 
calamity, it once more fell into the bands of 
these people, who destroyed every living being, 
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and burned the town. In 1667 it was finally 
occupied by the Portuguese, who built there 
the fort St. Sebastian and a church. In 1617, 
the Portuguese governor of Mangalore defeated 
the rajah of the small territory in the vicinity 
of the town, and compelled him to cede a por- 
tion of his possessions. In 1640 this place was 
Btill in the hands of the Portuguese ; and it 
does not appear when or how it was wrested 
from them by the rajah of Bednore, on the 
overthrow of whose power by Hjder Ali, in 
1763, it was seized by that adventurer. In 
1768 it was taken by an expedition sent for 
that purpose from !^mbay, and in the same 
year retaken by Hyder ; the British garrison, 
though ample and provided with means to 
make a prolonged defence, pusillantmously 
ev.icuating the place, and making off to 
Bombay. In 1783 it was surrendered to a 
British force under General Matthews, and in 
the same year it yielded to Tippoo Sultan ; 
on whose final overthrow, in 1793, H was 
acquired by the East-India Company. 

The population was ascertained by census, 
in 1836, to amount to 11,548 persons, exclu- 
sive of the military. The cantonment is situate 
on the north side of the town, on a level space, 
gently elevated, well drained, and open to the 
sea-breezes ; and from these circumstances is 
healthy. Here, in 1784, was concluded the 
treaty of peace, called the treaty of Mangalore, 
between the East-India Company and Tippoo 
Sultan. Mangalore is called also Codyall 
Bunder, and is the principal place of a talook 
or subdivision of the same name. An excel- 
lent road from Mangalore to Mercara, a dis- 
tance of eighty miles, was constructed in 1840, 
at a cost of upwards of 25,000?. Tlie town is 
distant direct from B<unbay, S.E., 440 miles ; 
from Bangalore, W., 188; Seri ngapa tain, 
N.W., 130; Madras, W,, 370; Calcutta, 
S.W., by Bangalore, Ongole, Ellore, Cuttack, 
and Midnapore, 1,160, Lat, 12” 52', long. 
74” 54'. 

MANGLEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 169 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderabatl. Lat. 19° 45', long. 
78° 59'. 

MANGLOOR, in the British district of 
Subarunpoor, lieut.-gov.of theN.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Subarunpoor to 
Bijnour, 23 miles S.E. by E. of the former. 
Lab. 29” 47', long. 77“ 57'. 

MANGMUTCHA. —A town in the British 
district of Mergui, one of the Tenaaserim pro- 
vinces. Lat. 13° 10', long. 98“ 43'. 

MANGOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or ‘ 
dominions of Scindia, a fortified village 11 
miles S.W. of the celebrated fort of that name, 
and situate at the base of a high range of hills. 
Here, during the brief campiaign at the close 
ot December, 1643, the Mahratta army took 
post, preparatory to its attack on the British, ; 
under General Grey, posted close to the town ] 
of Puniar. In the engagement which ensued, ( 
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on December 29th, the Mahrattas were driven, 
with heavy loss, from all points of their position, 
and all their artillery, consisting of twenty- 
four pieces, was captured, as well as all their 
ammunition. The British had 35 men killed 
and 182 wounded. Lat. 26° 7', long. 78”. 

MANGROL, in the jteninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Giizerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Soruth, on the south-west coast, 
washed by the Arabian Sea. Though an 
indifferent port, the town is very populous, 
and has considerable traffic. Here is a mosque, 
the finest building of the kind in the peninsula 
of Kattywar. A tablet in one part of the 
building records its foundation, A.D. 1383. It 
belongs to a petty Mussulman chief, styled 
iiawaub of Mangrol. He U tributary to the 
chief or nawaub of Joonagurh. The nawaub 
of Mangrol pays to Joonagurh an annual 
tribute of 1 1,000 rupees. Distantfrom Ahmed- 
abad, S.W., 205 miles ; Baroda, S.W., 210. 
Lat. 21” 8', long. 70° 10'. 

MANGROL, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Kotah, a town on the route from Calpee to 
Kotah, 274 miles S.W. of former, 46 E. of 
latter. Here, on the 21at of September, 1821, 
a battle was fought between the army of 
Kishen Singh, the maba rao or hereditary 
prince of Kotah, and the troops of Zalim Singh, 
the minister of the state, aided by the British, 
in which the maha rao was utterly defeated, 
and his brother, Pirthi Singh, killed. Lat. 
25“ 17', long. 76“ 33'. 

MANGUL, a small hill state under the 
superintendence of the Governor-General’s 
.agent for the Cis-Sutlej states, is bounded on 
the north by Sooket, from which it is separated 
by the Sutlej ; on the east and south by Bhagul ; 
and on the west by Kubloor. It is about six 
miles in length from north to south, and lour 
in breadth from east to west : its centre is in 
lat. 31” 18', long. 76° 66' : it contains two 
pergunnahs. The revenue is estimated at 
lOOl, and the population at 1,000 souls. 

MANGURH, in the British district of 
Dumob, Bangor and Nerbudda territory, lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Dumoh to Sohagpoor, 21 miles 
E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 23° 40', long. 
79” 60'. 

MANICKDROOG.— Atown in Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 166 miles N. by B, 
from Hyderabad, and 107 miles S. from Nag- 
poor. Lat- 19” 39', long. 79” 17'. 

MANIHALA, or MANIALA, in the 
Baree Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 14 miles S.E. from the left bank of 
the Ravee, 13 miles E.S.E. of the town of 
Lahore, Lat. 31“ 32', long. 74“ 35'. 

MAMIKPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a 
decayed town in the district of Ahladganj, on 
the route from Allahabad to Lucknow, 38 
miles N.W. of the former, 90 S.E, of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
3, here a rapid stream, shallow in the 
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•eason of low water, when it is about a third 
of a mile wide, mudtly and discoloured. Dis- 
tance N.W. trom Calcutta, by Allahabad, 641 
miles. Lat. 26” 46', long. 81® 80'. 

MANIKPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Agra to Bitreilly, and 
44 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 1', long. 
79° 4'. 

MANJEE, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a considerahle town on 
the left bank of the river Ghogra, three njiles 
above its confluence with the Ganges. Dis- 
tance from Chapra, N.W., 12 miles ; Irom 
Dinapore, N.W., 86. L^t. 25® 48', long. 
84° 40'. 

MANJEE A, a river rising in lat. 18° 44', 
long. 75° 30', and, flowing in a south-easterly 
direction for 170 miles, separates ior that dis- 
tance one of the recently sequestrated districts 
from the reserved territories ol the Nizam. 
From the termination of this boundary it con- 
tinues its course through the territory of Hyder- 
abad, and falls into the Godavery river on the 
right hand side, near the town of Sungum, in 
lat. 18° 48', long. 77° 65'. 

MANKAH. — A town in the British district | 
of Pslamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate, 
12 miles E.S.E. of Palainow. Lat. 23° 45', 
long. 84° 11'. 

MANKORE, or MANKAUR, in the Bri- 
tish district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a town on the route from the town of Burdwan 
to Raniganj, 22 miles N.W. of former, 30 S.E. 
of latter. Jacquemont styles it a considerable 
village. Lat. 23° 24', long. 87° 34'. 

MANKOT. — A town in the dominions of 
Gbulab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
18 miles N.W. from the right bank of the 
Ravee, and 101 miles N.E. from Lahore. 
Lat. 32° 38', long. 75° 24'. 

MANOKPOOR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 49 miles N.E. frnjn jodli- 
poor, and 70 miles N.E. by N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26® 49', long. 73° 40'. 

MANOOKE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Ferozpoor to Simla, and 60 miles 
S.E. of the former town. Lat. 30° 40', long. 
75° 40'. 

MANOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dorainioDB of the Nizam, situate 141 miles N. 
from Hyderabad, and 139 miles S.S.E. from 
Eilichpoor. Lat. 19" 28', long. 78° 31'. 

MANOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
41- miles E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19° 9', 
long. 75® 21'. 

MANPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
pore, a town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 
87 miles W. of former, 141 E. o? latter. It is 
situate on the right or south bank ol the Bann 
or Banganga river or torrent, the channel of 
which, 600 yards wide, is devoid ol water in 
the diy leaaon, though having a considerable 


stream daring the periodical rains. The town 
is surrounded by a mud rampart from twelve 
to sixteen feet high, with eight good semi- 
circular bastions and a dry ditch. Boileau 
states that it contains 800 houses ; an amount 
which would assign it a population of about 
4,000 peieous. Lat. 26° 58, long. 76’ 44'. 

MANS A, in the north of the Punjab, a 
small lake in tlie southern range tlm Hima- 
laya, a mile in length, half a mile in breadth, 
and very deep. Forster styles it “a delicious 
spot.” It is considered sacred by the Hindoos, 
who visit it in pilgrimage, regarding it as a 
meritorious act to make the circuit of it, to 
propitiate the Devi or presiding spirit. Lat, 
32® 40', long. 75° 8'. 

MANSOOD, in the British territory of 
Saiigur and Nurbadda, lieut.-gov. of theN W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Ellich- 
poor to Deogur, 60 miles N.E. by E. of the 
former, Lat. 21° 38', long. 78° 10'. 

MANSUK, in the native state of Korea, on 
tlie south-west frontier of the presidency of 
Bengal, a small town or village among the 
mountains of Goiidwana, situate 45 miles W. of 
the ruined city of Sirgooja, 136 S. -of Mirza- 
poor, 440 W. of Calcutta by Hazaribagh. Lat. 
23° 12', long. 82“ 25'. 

MANTEE, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 21 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 20', long. 80° 1'. 

MANTHALIGHOT. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 47 miles E.S.E. from Khat- 
mandoo, and 95 miles N. from Durbunga. 
Lat. 27° 30', long. 86°. 

MANTHOLY. — A town in Nagpoor or 
Berar, situate 129 miles S.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 92 miles W. by S. from Chanda. Lat, 
20° 6', long. 80° 47'. 

MANUND, in Keonthul, a peak on a ridge 
connected with the Jako or kSiinla range, and 
throwing off feeders to the river Giri on one 
side, and to the Usbun on the other. Eleva- 
I tion above the sea 7,800 feet. Lat. 31° 3', 
long. 77° 19'. 

MANUROO, or MUNHEIROO, in the 
jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Hansi to 
Neemuch, and 34 miles S.E. of the former. 
Supplies may on notice be obtained in moderate 
quantity, and water is supplied from we. Is and 
tanks. The road in this |>art of the route is 
good. Lat. 28° 41', long. 76° 17'. 

MAO, in the British district of Furruckabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, an ancient 
town 11 miles N.W. of the city of Furnick- 
abad, and a mile and a half W. of the right 
bank of the Gauges. Lab. 27° 35', lung. 
79° 31'. 

MAPAN, in the British district of Kuraaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village in 
the Bhotia subdivision of Jnwahir, on the 
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route to Hiuudes or Chinese Tartftry, and 
Id miles S. of the Juwahir Phs;b. It is situate 
near the right liank of the Goree river, which 
flows at the depth of about 250 feet below. 
The country is above the limit of forest vege- 
tation, producing only a few creeping cedars, 
barberry and gooseberry-bushes, and other 
shrubs. Elevation above the sea 11,082 leet. 
Lat. 30° 23', long. 80° 12'. 

MARACHANGDI, a river rising in lat. 
28° 55', long. 83° 58', in the Snowy range of 
the Himalayas, and, flowing in a southerly j 
direction for 100 miles, talla into the Isaling, n 
tributary of the Tiisul-Gunga, in lat. 27“ 40', 
long. 84° H'. 

MARANDAHALLIC.-^A lown in the 
Briti.sh district of Salem, presidency of Madriis, 
161 miles W.S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12° 24', 
long. 78° 4'. 

MAREE, in Sirhind, a town thirty miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej. It was com- 
prised in the possessions held by the maharajah 
of the Punjab, on the left side r)f the Sutlej, 
and is now locally situated within tiie British 
district of Ferozepoor. Bistaitt S E. fnun 
Ferozepoor 38 miles; N.W. from Calcutta, 
by way of Delhi and Muimk, 1,068 miles. 
Lat. 30° 36’, long. 75° 7'. 

MARIIWAS.— A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Rewah. idtunte 42 miles S, E. 
fioiu ftewah. and 60 miles N.N.E. from Sohag- 
poor. Lat. 24° 6', long. 81“ 51'. 

MARIAN RIVER. — One of the mouths of 
the Irawady, falling into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 16° 36', long. 96° 45'. 

MARJA, in Bussahir, a pass over the range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur to the 
south. This pass and three others cross the 
ridge within a space of little more than a mile. 
Tile elevation of Matja is probably between 
16,000 and 17 000 feet. On aceouiit of fissures 
in the ice, and the snow sinking, it is scarcely 
yiassable, except in May, June, July, aud the 
first half of August. ’ Murja Pass is in lat. 
31“ 16'. long. 78° 27'. 

MARKAPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
91 mile.s N.N.E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 45', 
long. 79° 20'. 

MARKARI, in the British district Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
we.sterii base of the Western Ghats, on a river 
flowing fnun that range, nine miles E. of Can- 
uanore. Lat. 11“ 52', long. 75° 38'. 

MARKUNDA, a river, or i-ather torrent, 
rises in Sirmour, under the name of Murk- 
wata, in the bills about Nahun, in lat. 30“ 35', 
long. 77“ 27'. Holding a course of a few miles 
in a south-westerly direction, it flows into Sir- 
hind, and still pnxseeding south-west, joins the 
Sursooty in lat. 29° 29', long. 76° 39', having 
run iiom its source to this point about seventy 
rniles. This river, like the Sursooty to tbe 
east, and the Gagur to the west, flows through 


a shallow valley twenty-nine tnile® wide, and 
80 level that, in time of inundation, the three 
rivers coramunieate by means of numerous 
branches, forming a maze of streams ; and La 
extraordinary floods all unite, thewhole country, 
except the elevated sites ol villages, being laid 
under water : at other times, like the rest of 
the streams of Sirhind, it becomes “amero 
thread of running water.’* 

MAROOT, in Bhawlpoor, a town in the 
dewert extending thnmgh the eastern part of 
j that state, is situate on the route from the 
t )wn of Bhawlpoor to Bhutueer, and 60 mllea 
E. of the former place. It is surrounded with 
a mud wall of considerable extent, having 
numerous bastions, Maroot is in lat. 29“ 5’» 
long. 72“ 40'. 

MAROT, in tbe British district of Bhut* 
teeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village close to the north-east 
frontier towards Sirhind. Lat. 30° 10', long. 
74“ 35'. 

MAROUT. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
ol Jodhpoor, situate 140 miles E.N.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 52 miles N.E. by N. from 
Ajineer. Lat. 27° 5', long. 75° 10'. 

[ MAR0WA,in theBritish district of Benares, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the right bank of the Ganges. 659 miles N.W, 

I (if Calcutta by water, 10 N.E. of Benares. 
Lat. 25° 22', long. 83 ' 10'. 

MAROWRA. — A tawn in Bundelkund, 
22 miles W. by N. from Shahgurh, and 37 
miles N. from Saugur. Lat. 24° 22', long. 
78“ 50'. 

MARTABAN. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue, situate on tbe east bank of the 
Salween, immediately opposite the Britiish sta- 
tion of Muulmein. It is a place of no strength, 
aud upon the breaking out of the Burmese war 
in 1852, it was the first oi the enemy’s posses- 
sions which fell before the British arms. On 
the 4th April, a fire was opened upon the town 
from her Majesty’s steamer Haider, which 
had taken up a position at a short distance 
from the defence^, abd the garrison oflfering 
little resistance, -the place became an easy 
c inquest. (See also Pegue.) Lat, 16° 30', 
long. 97° 40'. 

MARTEE KHAN KA TANDA, in Sinde, 
a town on the route from Khyerpoor to Hyder- 
abad, and 16 miles S.W. of the fonuer place, 
Lat. 27° 20', long. 68° 36'. 

MARUDGEE.— A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
nine miles E, of Dharwar. Lat, 15° 29', long. 
75° 11'. 

MARTTPOOR, in the British district of 
Furrutkalad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Etawa to 
Futtehgurh, and 13 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 14'. long. 79° 37'. 

MARWAR.— See JOUDPORB, 

MASHO. — A town in the dominions of 
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Giolftb Singb, the rnler of Caabmere, situato 
On the left bank of tbe 8enge Khobab or Indus 
river, and 158 miles E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
84° r, long, 77“ 44'. 

MASIKANI, in Gurhwal, on the southern 
frontier, a peak on the range bounding 'the 
Debra Boon to the north, and stretching along 
tbe left bank of the Aglar, a feeder of the 
Jumna. It is situate about dve miles west uf 
the sanatory station of Mussouree. Elevation 
above the sea 7,888 feet. ' Lat. 30° 28', long. 

78 ° r. 

MASSEY,— A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the left bank of the Gooratee 
river, and 37 miles N.W. by N. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27° 20', long. 80° 43'. 

MASTEE. — A town in the Mysore, 93 miles 
E.N.E, from Seringapatam, and l,'i8 miles W. 
from Madras. Lat, 12° S3', long. 78“ 3'. , 

MASULIPATAM. — A British district, 
named from its principal place, within tbe 
limits of tbe presidency of Madras. It is 
bounded on tbe north by Hydrabad, or the 
territoij ot the Nizam ; on the north-east and 
east by the British district Eajaliniundry ; on 
the south -east by the Buy of Beiigul ; and on 
the south-west by tbe river Kiatiiah, dividing 
it from the British district Guriloor. It lies 
between lat. 15° 45'— 17° 13', long. 80“ 5’— 
81° 49', and embraces an area, according to 
ofiUcial return, of 5,000 square miles. The 
Beacoast commences from the south-western or 
principal mouth of the Kistnah, and has a 
direction north-east for twenty-nine miles, to 
Point Divy, at the mouth of tbe great north- 
eastern branch of that river. The co.ast between 
these points is very low, and ships can scarcely 
sight it in some parts, shoals extending five 
or six miles seawards. It is conjectured, not 
without proliability, that those shoals have 
been formed by the earth swept down the 
branches of the Kistnah during the rains. 
At Point Divy the shore tjikes a direction 
northward for fifteen miles, to the town of 
Masulipatam, where it turns to tlie nonli-east, 
following that direction for twenty-eight miles, 
and subsequently turns eastward lor filteeii 
miles, forming an indenture in the const, called 
the Bay of Masulipatam. Naisipore, situate 
just beyond the coast belonging to tliis district, 
at tlie eastern extremity of the bay, and on tlie 
eastern side of tbe mouth of the western 
branch of the Godavery, though having but 
eight or nine feet of water on tlie bar, and four 
or five fathoms inside, is the only port in the 
neighbourhood for shipping, even of that small 
dmught, as the Chinnapuram Canal, which 
joins the sea at Masulipatam, admits boats only, 
and those but at high water, they being at other 
times excluded by a hard bar of sand. The low' 
country extends inland and westward for be- 
tween forty or fifty miles, and at some distance 
from the sea becomes more depressed than the 
•bore, which is somewhat elevated by the sand 
thrown up by the waves, and raised by tbe 
•▼inds into low ridges and hillocks. In one 


place the depression is so great that the rains 
of the monsoons accumulating, fbrm the lake 
of Colair, having an area of twenty square 
miles. Info this lake flow the redundant waters 
of the Kistnah and the Godavery, by channels 
proceeding from both rivers. Aft the water- 
ways of these great streams, where they flow 
into tbe district, are much above the average 
level of its surface, probably no tract of equal 
extent has to a greater degree facilities for 
irrigation ; yet, forages, such was the disregard 
of this advantage, that the crops were allowed 
to depend on the annual amount of rain-fall, 
which is extremely precarious ; aud during 
three years, 1764, 1765, and 1766, so littl^ 
rail) fell, that the country was desolated ; and 
it has been estimated that one-half of the popu- 
lation perished. The British government, alive 
to tlie importance of improving the means 
provided by the bounty of nature for averting 
such fearful results, has, at great cost, estab- 
lished an extensive system of irrigation, in 
connection with the rivers Godavery aud 
Kistnah. In 1849, the sum of 91,000^. was 
authorized to be expended on the former river, 
'and in the following year, 36O,O0OZ. on the 
latter. The hilly country commences about 
fifty miles inland, or westward from the coast, 
and attains its greatest elevation (about 1,700 
feet) in the vicinity of Condapilly. In the 
geological formation, a variety of gneiss, which 
contains garnets instead of mica (though the 
latter sometimes co-exiat), is the predominant 
rock. Sienite, limestone, granite, and other 
formations occur. AtMalavilly, diamonds are 
found in a detritus consisting of a mixture of 
disintegrated sandstone, bornstone, iron-ore, 
and kuiikar or calcareous conglomerate. Iron- 
ore abounds in many places, and roofing-slate, 
marble, and limestone are also met with. The 
great river Godavery throws off a branch, 
which, for a short distance, flows along the 
eastern boundary of this district towards Rajah- 
mundry. Above tlie divarication, this river, 
during ihe season of inundation in June and 
July, rolls down in a rapid and deep current a 
mile w ide. The Kistnah, flowing from the w'est, 
from the territory of the Nizam, touches on 
Lliis district at its confluence with the Pallair, 
aud turning south-east for eighty-five miles, 
sepamtes Masulipatam from the British district 
Guntoor as far asBoburlunka, where it divides, 
sending to the southward one branch, which 
for twenty-five miles continues to separate the 
two districts as above, and then falls into the 
Bay of Bengal ; and another, which, flowing 
south-east for twenty-eight miles, falls into the 
bay somewhat higher. 'The delta inclosed by 
these branches is traversed by others of less 
1 magnitude, which are numerous duringinunda- 
tiona. The Moonyair, flowing from Hydrabad, 
or the territory of the Nizam, in a southern 
direction, falls into the Kistnah. The bed of 
the Kistnah is sandy, its channel deep, and the 
body of water considerable during inundation, 
but at other times rather scanty, so that it is 
of no avail for the purposes of navigation, 
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except at the estutiriefl of its various branches, 
-which are in some instances navigable for small 
craft for a few miles from the sea. Its water is 
remsrkablylimpid, aod free from anjunpleasant 
or injurious admixture ; and so considerable is 
its volume during inundations, that it fills the 
entire channel, which is at least a mile and a 
half wide. The seasons may be , divided into 
the hot, rainy, and cold. The hot season com- 
mences in March, and ends in the.first week in 
June ; the rainy lasts from June until the end 
of October ; the cold commences in November, 
and terminates about the end of February ; 
and during this period the sky is generally 
clear, with a ehar4> wind from the north-east. 
March and April constitute the most disagree- 
able part of the year, the wind then setting in 
from the south-west, and lieing very relaxing 
and debilitating. . May is the hottest month ; 
but the excessive beat is mitigated by the sea- 
breeze, which sets in early in the afternoon. 
The commencement of the rains lowers the 
temperature many degrees. Ol wild animals, 
there aro the bear, hysena, wolf, jackal, wild 
swine, wild bufflilb; antelope, and hare : tigers 
infest the jungles and'-gorges of the hilla in 
great numbers, and are of extraordinary size, 
one having been killed about fourteen op fifteen 
feet in length. The soil in the plain is alluvial, 
and very fertile, except in-tbe vicinity of Uie 
seashore, where it is rather sandy. The culti- 
vation of rice was formerly not considerable, 
though the soil was favourable to it ; but witli 
the extensive means of irrigation now available, 
its production in large quantities, and of a 
bigli degree of excellence, may be looked for. 
Various kinds of millet, maize, gram, and other 
pulse, oil-seeds, and other dry grain, are 
abundantly produced. Of commercial crops, 
the principal are chay-root (Oldenlandia umbel- 
lata), indigo and some other dye-stuffs, tobacco, 
and cotton. Of this last crop the quantity 
produced is sufficient to render it an article of 
exportation. A gradual falling off of late 
years in the revenue of this district tended 
■to excite the suspicions of government, and 
led to an investigation, which resulted in the 
discovery of a gross system of fraud and oppres- 
sion on the part of the native establishment. 

Manufactures are few and insignific«.nt, ex- 
cept those in cotton carried on in the town of 
Masulipatam. A trifling quantity of iron-ore 
is raised and smelted among the hdls j but the 
diamond-mines, once celebrated, are now but 
little worked. Tiie population is given under 
the article Madras. Masulipatam, the princi- 
pal place, Condapilly, and Ellore, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routes are — 
1. That from Calcutta, from north-east to south- 
west, along the coast, through Masulipatam 
and Ongole, to Madras ; 2. in the same direc- 
tion, but more inland, through Ellore, Guntoor, 
and Ongole, to Madras ; 3. from south-east to 
north-west, from Masulipatam, through Beza- 
wada, to Hydrabad. M^ulipatara is one of 
the five Northern Circars which were obtained 


by the French in 1753, and remained In their 
possession till 1769, when Clive transierred 
them to the East-India Company, to whom 
they were turmaily ceded in 1705, by the 
emperor of Delhi. 

MASTJLIPATAM, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, presi- 
dency of Madras, is situate on the Golconda 
coast, or western shore of the Bay ol Bengal, 
and on the north side o( the piuuth of a branch 
of the river Kiirtnah. The shore is flat, and 
water very shallow, the depth in approaching 
it being ugt more than half a fathom for the 
distance of nearly a mile ; consequenfjy ships 
must be anchored four or five miles from land, 
and abreast of the town. During, the north- 
east monsoon, from the middle , of October to 
the middle of December, it is unfrequented by 
shipping. The Cliinnapurain Canal, communi- 
cating with the sea about a mile and a half 
south-east of tbs fort, and pass^ig close on the 
south side of its rampart, is navigable up to it 
for small craft, which ply with cargoes of 
bricks, tile^ and wood, and, proceeding past 
the town, joins the river Kistoahj about fifteen 
miles, farther to the north-west. It can bo 
entered from the sea, even by boats, only at 
liig-h water, as at other times it is closed by a 
bar of hard sand, on which a violent surf beats, 
so os to dash to pieces any craft exposed to it. 
The town is situate in an extensive plain, 
stretching westward to the Ghats, aud in an 
unhealthy marshy situation, the atmosphere 
having the characteristic odour ol such pesti- 
ferous places, arising from the putrelaction of 
the lacustrine plants, the Salicornitn principally. 
In the midst of this swamp, which is overflowed 
by the sea at spring tides, stands the fort, the 
ground-plan, of which is an oblong rectangle, 
300 yards in length and 600 in breadth, with 
high ramparts and a wide and deep ditch. 
Within this inclosure are the arsenal, the 
powder-magazine, the garrison hospital, and 
barracks for one European and one native regi- 
ment ; a Fioteatant church and a Koinanist 
chapel ; besides several large houses. There is 
no good water within the fort, that used for 
drinking being brought from sinirces outside 
the walls. Formerly it was conveyed, bymeana 
of a covered channel, into a reservoir; but 
tliose works have been allowed to fall into 
decay. The cantonment and the pettah are 
.situate on a slightly elevated ridge a mile 
north-west of the fort, four miles and a half in 
length, and one mile in breadth. It is highest 
near its south-west extremity ; towards the 
native town, it falls so consideraldy, as to 
leave the greater part of both that and the 
cantonment but little raised above the level 
of the swamps when flooded. The pettah or 
native town is situate south-west of the canton- 
ment, and ha-s some wide and airy streets, 
tolerably straight and well built. In the middle 
of the pettah, at the spot where two principal 
streets cross each other, ore placed erect, aud 
arranged in a circular form, thirty-three large 
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slabs, of a compact limestone, covered -with 
nunierouB figures, in basso and alto-rilievo, of 
the most exqDisite execution. The delicate 
skill and taste displayed in the figures, tbeir 
anatomical correctness, and the natore and 
freedom in their positions and attitudes, are 
said to rival the highest eflfbrts of Italian 
genius. They were brought from the ruins of 
a pagoda about seven miles from this town ; 
and some, at least, of the sculptured subjects 
are conjectured to l>e representations <)f the 
ceremonies of the Jain tiibe. There is one 
large square in the native town, tolerably well 
built, and in which the markets are heli It 
bears the name of Mr. Eobertskin. a servant of 
the East-India Company, through whose exer- 
tions, wlien assistant to the collector here, it 
■was made, and the vicinity much improved. 
Many of the houses in the town are large, and 
well built of brick and lime-mortar, with upper 
stories and tiled roofs ; and even most of the 
dwellings of the poor are commodious and 
clean, in consequence of the neatness indis- 
pensably required for the manufacture of cotton 
fabrics, in which many of tliem are engayed. 
This branch of industry has of late years been 
somewhat circumscribed by the effects of the 
competition of British skill and capital, but it 
is still not inconsiderable. The operations 
carried on, Include weaving, printing, bleach- 
ing, washing, and dressijtg tartans, ginghams, 
towels, table-linens, and otlier articles ; and the 
assiduous and provident liabits of the people 
are indicated by their well-dressed creditable 
appearance. The population, according to the 
census ot 1837, amounted to 27,884; of this 
number, 24,029 were Hindoos, and 3,855 
Mussulmans ; .which last class comprised many 
persons from Western India and Persia, en- 
gnfred in trade. DistaticG from Bangalore, 
N.E., 325 miles ; Hydr.abad, S.E., 195 ; Nel- 
lore, N.E., 135 : Madras, N., 215. Xat. 
16“ 10', long. 81“ 13'. 

MATABHANGA. — A large watercourse in 
the Delta of the Ganges, Issuing from that 
river in lat. 24“ 3', long, 88“ 45', it takes a 
circuitous but generally southerly course for 
103 miles, through the British district of 
Nuddea, and falls into the Hoogly river in lat. 
23“ 9', long. 88“ 26'. its channel is said to 
have been formerly much deeper, and to have 
afforded the means of transit between Calcutta 
and the eastern portion of Bengal, 

MATAN, in Cashmere, a karywa or table- 
land extending from the town of Islamabad to 
the base of the range inclosing the valley on 
the east. On a slight eminence at its western 
extremity, are situated the ruins of ,a very 
ancient building, which excites in all spectators 
feelings of admiration approaching to awe, by ’ 
the elaborate skill displayed in its construction, 
and the simple, massive, and sublime character 
of its architecture, Hiigel supposes that it was 
dedicated to the worship of the linffa, and 
assigns the date of its erection to the period 
intervening between the waning of Buddhism < 


and the establishmont of Brahminism. In 
common with others who have- visited these 
ruins, he regrets the weakness of language to 
express the feelings to which they give rise. 
“ My description unfortunately gives little 
conception of the impression produced by this 
simple majestic structure, which I class amongst 
the finest ruins of the world. The forms are 
throughout noble, and the emlwllisbments often 
tasteful j but it is peculiarly characterized by 
the huge masses of which it is constructed ; 
and the effect of these is heighteped by the 
dark hue of the marble, and the desolation in 
which it stands iu the most fruitful valley in 
the woild,” These ruins are situate in l^t. 
33“ 42', long. 75“ 21'. 

MATCHTTACAL. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 27 
miles W. by S, of Tipperah. Lat. 23“ 22^, 
long. 90“ 46. 

MATEGAON, in the British territoiy of 
Saugur and Nurbudda^ lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Nagpoor 
to Kamgurh, 62 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 22“ 8', long. 80“ 21'. 

MATH INGUMBO. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, 71 miles E.N.E. from Khat- 
mandoo, and 130 miles N. by E. from Dur- 
buiiga. Lilt. 28“ 4', long. 86“ 22'. 

MATIL, in Keonthul, a village in the dis- 
trict of Poondiir, and on the south-eastern 
declivity of the high ridge forming the greater 
part of it. Here, during the operations of the 
invasion of the Goorkbas, a body of about 6,000 
of their troops gave a bloody defeat to the 
natives of Poondiir, and utterly broke their 
power. Lat. 31“ 1', long. 77“ 39'. 

MATTA BUEAILEE.— A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Bhopal, 70 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 53 miles S.S.W. Lorn Saugur. 
Lat. 23“ 8', long. 78“ 28'. 

MAUCLY DROOG, in the Mysore, a hill 
fort, with a small town at its ba.se, in the 
tallook or subdivision of the same name, situate 
amidst the mountains north-west of Nundy 
Droog, from which it is distant 13 miles ; from 
Bangalore, N., 33. Lat. 13" 26', long. 77“ 34'. 

MAUGKY, or MAGERI, in the Mysore, 
an ancient fortified town, the principal place 
of a tallook or subdivision of the same name, 
situate on a rock, amidst dense and luxuriant 
forests, and separated by a deep rugged ravine, 
and a stream flowing through it, from the 
celebrated bill fort Kavan Droog, situate four 
miles to the south-east. AtGuttypoor, in its 
vicinity, is abundance of 6ne iron-ore, reducible 
into excellent iron and steel. The forests yield 
excellent sandal-wood, but its value has caused 
the trees to be cut with ruinous wastefulness, 
Maugry has a considerable tank and numerous 
ruined temples. Distance from Bangahire, 
W., 23 miles ; Serin^patam, N.E., 53 miles. 
Lat. 12“ 57', long. IT 17'. 

MAULMASEEK, — A town in the territory 
of Oude, situate five miles VY. of the right 
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bank of theGoomtee river, and 18 miles N.W. 
from Lucknow. Lat, 27° 1', long. 80“ 50'. 

MAULPOOR, in Gnzerat, or territory of 
the Giiicowar, a town on the rout© from Mow 
to Deesa, 200 miles N.W. of former, 126 S.E. 
of latter. It is situate at the base of a low 
range of hills, has a bar.ar, and is supplied with 
water from wells and a tank, and belongs to a 
petty chief subject to the control of the 
British resident at Indor. Lat. 23° 20', lontr, 
73° 28'. 

MAtJMDOOR. — 'A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Ma/lrns, 
47 miles S.W, by W. of Madras. Lat. 12° 45', 
long. 79° 45'. 

MAUNBHOOM. — See Pachete and Ba- 

RABHOOM. 

MAUNDEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of, Burrabooni, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
situate 114 miles W.N.W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 4', long. 86° 45'. 

MAUNDPOOR. — A town in the native 
stale of Sii^oojah, 40 miles N. from Sir- 
goojab, and 51 miles W. by S. from Palamow. 
Lat. 23° 41', long. 83“ 13’. 

MAUN DVEE.— See Mandaveb, 

MAUNGUNGE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Elawa to that of Cawnpore, and 50 miles W. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the country cultivated. Lat. 
26° 2]', long. 79° 42'. 

MAUNKAIRA, or MUNKERE, in the 
Punjab, a town situate in the doab between 
tho Jhelum and Indus. It is surrounded by a 
mud wall, and has a citadel built of burnt 
brick ; but its principal defence is considered 
to be its position amidst arid sandhills, which 
afford no water to invaders. Runjeet Singh, 
when he invested it, at the close of 1821, 
supplied his troops at first with water carried 
lor a considerable distance by beasts of burthen, 
and then without delay procee<led to dig an 
adequate number of wells. The siege was 
pressed with so much vigour and success, that 
the nawab, Hafiz Ahin^, surrendered to the 
Sikh ruler, on condition of being indemnified 
by ajaghire in the Derajat. Mauukaira is in 
lat. 31° 18', long. 71° 24'. 

MAUNSA, in Guzerat, or dominions of the 
Guicowar, a town near the right bank of the 
river Saburmuttee ; population estimated at 
7,000. Distance from Airaedabad, N,, 80 
miles ; Baroda, N.W., 85. Lat 23° 26', long. 
72° 40'. 

MAUVTNHOLA. — A town in the Mysore, 
151 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 79 
miles N. by E. from Mangalore. Lat, 13° 58', 
long. 76° 10'. 

MAYAKOT.— A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 193 miles W.N.W. from Kbatman- 
doo, and 157 miles N.N.W. from Goruckpoor. 
Lat 28° 46', long. 82° 26'. 
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MAYA POOR. — A town in the British 
district of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 11 
miles S.W. by W. of Palamow. Lat. 23° 46', 
long. 83° 53'. 

MAYENOUNG. — A town in the British 
district of Pegue, situate on the right bank 
of the Erawady river, and 38 miles S. from 
Prome. Lat. 19° 31', long. 94° 27'. 

MAYUNEE. — A town in the British 
provitice of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
40 miles E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 25', 
long. 74° 37'. 

MAZAGON. — A small village in the island 
of Bombay, distant direct from Bombay fort 
one mile and three-quarters. Mazagon has 
a dock for small vessels. Lat. 18° 58', long. 
72° 53'. 

MAZUFURABAD, in the Punjab, a town 
at the confluence of the Jhelum and its great 
tributary the Kishengungn. It is a place of 
some importance, chiefly on account of its 
coniinanding position at the entrance of the 
Baramula Pass into Cashmere. There are 
lorries over both the Kiaiiengunga and the 
Jhelum. The emperor Auruiigzebe built a 
fort here, which was subsequently replaced by 
one of greater strength, erectefl by the Afghan 
governor Ata Mahomed. Lat. 34° 24', long. 
73° 22'. 

MEADAY. — A town on the left bank of 
the Irawacly river, in the British district of 
Pegue, 35 miles N. from Prome. This village 
wius destroyed by fire on the retreat of the 
Burmese from Prome in 1825, and has been 
rebuilt near the frontier line separating Burmah 
from the British province of Pegue. Lat. 
19° 17', long. 95°. 

MEAHSOO, in the Siudo Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 12 miles 
W . from the right bank of the Cheiiaub, 71 miles 
N.N.E. of the town of Mooltaii. Ijat, 31° 2', 
long. 72°. 

MEAWALLEH, in the SindeSagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus, 70 miles N.N.W. of 
the town of Mooltau. Lat. 31° 1', long. 
70° 57'. 

MEDDUCK. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the Manjera river, and 51 miles 
N. from Hydei-abad. Lat. 18° 4', long. 
78° 18'. 

MEDIRYEN COATA,— A town in one 
of the recently sequestrated districts of Hyder- 
abad, or dominions of the Nizam, situate nine 
miles S.E. from the right. bank of the Kistnah 
river, and 20 miles N.E. from Moodgul. Lat. 
10° 13', long. 76° 42'. 

MEDNA.— A town in the native state of 
Sonepoor, cm the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
20 miles W. by N. from Sonepoor, and 38 
miles S.S.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20° 68', 
long. 83° 49’. 

MEEiVHGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
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« town on the route^ by Kanamau ghat orl 
ferry, from Futtehgnrh to Lucknow, 77 milea 
8.E, of the former, 84 W. of the latter. It 
was bm'It towards the close of the last century, 
by the eunuch Alraaa AU Khan, the able and 
powerful financial minister of Saadat Ali, 
nawaub vizier of Oude. Lord Valentia, who 
saw it in 1803, when inhabited by Almas, 
states that it contained his bouse, a large 
and neat structare, and three oon venient 
seraes ; and adds, “ It seems populous, and 
in a thriving condition, fomjjng a complete 
contrast to the wretched villages we have 
hitherto met,” Heber, twenty years later, 
found " trees, towers, gates, and palaces, 
sinking fast into rubbish and forgetfulness;” 
the park under crops of grain, and a poor 
bazar in the fort. The river Saee is traversed 
a little east of the town by a fine bridge, con- 
structed partly of brick, partly ol stone, by 
Almas, and since bis death allowed to fall to 
ruin. Lat, 26° 48', long. 80“ 33'. 

MEEAN DOOAB, — A name sometiines 
given to the Julinder Dooab, which see. 

MEEANEEj in the peninsula of Ka(ty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town situate in 
the prant or district of Buida, and lying on 
the south-western coast. Affording no shelter 
for shipping, its trafiic is inconsiderable. Dis- 
tant from Ahmedabad, S. W., 220 miles; 
Baroda, W., 240. Lat. 21° 60', long. 69“ 31'. 

MEEANEE, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Hyderabad to Cutch, and six miles S. 
of the former place, is situate on the left or 
eastern bank of the Indus. This village is in 
lat. 25° 20', long. C8° 20'. 

MEEANEE, in Sinde, a village on the 
hanks of the Fulailee branch ot the Indus, 
and six miles N. of Hyderal)ad. It will long 
be celebrated as the scene of a great victory 
obtained here by the Anglo-Indian army, 
Under Sir Charles Napier, over a much more 
numerous force of the Belooches, headed by 
the ameers of Sinde, The British general, 
having ascertained by his emissaries that be- 
tween 20,000 and 30,000 men, the finest troops 
of the Belooche nation, were drawn up on the 
banks of the Fulailee in his front, and that the 
lapse of another day would place nearly 30,000 
more in his rear and on his left flank, moved 
forward to extricate himself from this threaten- 
ing situation, and gave the enemy battle, on 
Februsiy 17th, 1843, though his own force 
amounted to but 2,800 men of all arms, and 
twelve pieces of artillery. The Belooche force 
actually on the ground amounted to 22,000 
men, with fifteen pieces of artillery. After a 
close and obstinate engagement for above three 
hours, during which those brave barbarians 
showed desperate valour, the right of their 
position was carried by the Anglo-Indian 
cavalry, and theic army totally routed, losing 
^‘artillery, ammunition, standards, and camp, 
with considerable stores, and some treasure." 
The British lost 256 men killed and wounded, 
the enemy about 6,000. Six of the principal 


members of the Talpoor dynasty immediately 
surrendered themselves. A local monument 
has been erected over the remains of the British 
who fell in the battle. Meeauee is in lat. 
26° 26', long. 68° 26'. 

MEEANGUNJ. — See Meeahgunj, 

MEECHOO. — A tribe inhabiting a portion 
of the un surveyed valley to the east of the 
native state of Bhotan. Lat. 27° 35', long. 
93°. 

MEEMBAH. — A town of Burmah, situate, 
on the right bank of the Irawady, and 48 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19" 28', long. 94° 67'. 

MEENA. — A town in the British district of 
Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 35 miles 
S.W. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25° 15', long. 
88 ° 11 '. 

MEENAPAKA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a village on the route from^A-gra to 
Mow, 107 miles S.W. of former, 318 N.E. of 
latter, situate on the small river Bunhun. 
Lat. 26° 30', l^g. 76° 47'. 

MEENIJJ.— A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 47 miles 
E.S.E. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 27', long. 
76° 21'. 

MEEIIANPOOR, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnuggur, lleut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Daranagur 
to Khutowlee, and 14 miles E. of the latter. 
Lat. 29° 17', long, 78° T. 

MEERANPOOR KUTRA, in the British 
district ot Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces, a town on the route from the 
town of Bareilly to Shahjehanpoor, and 27 
miles S.E. of the foimer. It has a bazar, and 
is situate at the spot where the road to 
Futtehgurh passes off to the right from the 
direct line to Shahjehanpoor. Near this place, 
in 1774, the British army under Colonel 
Champion, supporting the cause of Shuja- 
huddawlah, nawaub of Oude, utterly defeated 
a greatly superior force of Rohilla Pathans. 
This engagement is variously named the battle 
of Cutterah or Kutra, of Futtehgunge, ol 
Tessunah orTessua, and of St. George, Kutra 
is in lat. 28° 2', long. 79° 43'. 

MEEREE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 48 miles W, from the 
right bank of the Indus, 120 miles S.W. by 
S. of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 32° 37', 
long. 70° SO'. 

MEEREE KHO, or NAMKIOO RIVER, 
— ^I’he name given to the Irawaddy in the 
Upper part of its course. — (See Irawaddy.) 

MEERGUNGE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town situate on the route from Goruckpore 
cantonment to Lucknow, 28 miles N.W. of the 
former, 138 E. of the latter, It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with good water. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 26° 45', 
long. 83° 6'. 

MEERGUNGE, in the British district of 
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Bareilly, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route fi^ra the town of Bareilly 
to Moradabad, and 21 miles N.W. of the 
former. It is inhabited by Rohilla Pathans, 
has a baxar and market, and is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 28“ S2', long. 79“ 16'. 

MEERGTTNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
116 miles N. by E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 14', 
long. 88“ 43'. 

MEERGURH, in Bhawlpoor, a town 
in the desert extending through the eastern 
part of that state. The town consists of several 
dwelling-houses and a few shops, defended by 
a small brick-built fort : there is a good supply 
of water from wells, to which the cattle from a 
large tract of the surrounding desert have 
recourse, Meergnrh is in lat. 29“ 10', long. 
72“ 62'. 

MEERHAtJSER. — A river rising in Bun- 
delcund, in lat. 24“ 39', long. 80“ 23'. It holds 
a south-easterly course of about forty miles, 
and falls into the river Cane on the right side, 
in lat. 24“ 26', long. 80“. 

MEERKHAN TANA.— A town in the 
British district of Kurrachee, province of 
Sinde, presidency of Bombay, 74 miles N.E. 
of Kurrachee. Lat. 25“ 30', long. 67“ 68'. 

MEERPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near the northern frontier, 60 miles 
S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 4', long. 77“ 48'. 

MEERPOOR. — A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Ca.shmere, 92 miles 
S.W, from Sirinagur, and 113 miles N. from 
Lahore. Lat. 33“ 9', long. 73“ 50'. 

MEERPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Sinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 40 miles E.N.E. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 26“ 34'; long. 69“ 2'. 

MEERPOOR, in Sinde, a flourishing town 
near the left or eastern bank of the Pinyaree, 
a great branch of the Indus, and on the route 
from Cutch to Hyderabad. The surrounding 
country, which is fertile, well cultivated, 
and productive, yielded annually a revenue 
equal to 5O,000Z. to the ameer of Meerpoor, 
the least important and wealthy of the ameers 
of Sinde. 'This town Is of importance as com- 
manding the line of communication between 
Cutch and Sinde. Population 10,000. Lat. 
24“ 41', long. 68“ 20'. 

■MEERPTJR.— See Miopub, 

MEERUJ. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
ratta jagbire of Meeruj, situate 29 miles E.N.E. 
from Kolapoor, and 72 miles S.E. from Sattara, 
The revenues of the jagbire are returned at 
17,602{. Its chief was bound to flimish a 
small contingent of horse to the British govern- 
ment, but the obligation has been commuted 
for a money payment. The young chief, Gun- 
gadhor Rm ^la, attained his majority some 
years since, and assumed the administration. 
Lat. 16“ 60', long. 74“ 42 '. 
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MEERUJGAON. — ^A town in fihe British 
district of Ahmednuggnr, presidency of Bom* 
bay, 145 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18* 
long. 76“ 4'. 

MEERXJNGLOOA.---A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Aracan, 61. 
miles W. of Aracan. Lat. 20“ 86', long, 
92“ 88'. 

MEERUT, — A British^istrict under th« 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, named from 
its principal place. It is bounded on the north 
by the British district Mozuffomugur ; on the 
east by the British districts Bijnour and Morad- 
abad ; on the south by the British district 
Boolundshuhur ; and on the west by the 
British districts Paneeput and Delhi. It fias 
between lat. 28“ 33'— 29“ 17', long. 77“ 12'— 
78“ 16' ; is about fifty-seven miles in length 
from east to west, and forty-eight in breadth : 
its area is 2,332 B<^re miles. This district 
forms part of the Doab, and on the east is 
washed by the Ganges, which is navigable 
from the sea to Snkertal, a short distance 
north of the northern boundary ; on the west 
it is separated from the adjacent districts by 
the Jumna, which, though at its exit from the 
mountains discharging 4,000 cubic feet of 
water in a second, is so reduced in volume by 
the draughts required to supply the canals oi 
Delhi, of Feroz Shah, and of the Doab, that 
below the dam constructed for effecting that 
purpose, it can be crossed dry-shod ; yet the 
under-current which percolates the gravelly 
bed, together with the drainage of the inter- 
mediate country, furnish a navigable stream of 
water at Agra, a distance of 260 miles by the 
river’s course ; and it is inferred from this 
example, that in abstracting the supply re- 
quired for the Ganges Canal at Kunkul, the 
navigation of that river will not be injured 
below Cawnpore. The surface of the country 
rises in the middle of the Doab, so as to form 
a ridge of inconsiderable elevation, declining 
eastward to the Ganges, and westward to the 
Jumna. Along this high ground proceeds the 
line of the Ganges Canal, which, drawing its 
supply from the right side of that river, near 
Hurdwar, and traversing the middle of the 
Doab, discharges its redundant volume, or 
" tail-water,” as it is technically termed, into 
the parent stream at Cawnpore. The line of 
this oanal for about fifty miles passes through 
the district of Meerut, Besides the latem 
slope of the surface east and west, to the two 
great bounding rivers, there is a general slope 
from north to south, as indicated by the course 
taken by the Gangesy Jumna, Hmdnn, East 
Kalee-Nudee, West Kalee-Nudee, and some 
other streams of less importance. From the 
levels taken for tbe construction of the GangM 
Canal, the inebnation of the surface in this 
district has been ascertained to average, in 
round numbers, a foot and a half per mile ; the 
absolute elevation above the sea of the most 
northern and elevated part is about 900 feet. 
Muhammudpoor, on the northern boundary, ia 
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894 feet a3>oTe tb« te* ; and tlie distriot being 
remarkably level, probsblv no spot tbrooghont 
it is much higher. Faridnagar, close to the 
southern boundary, is 834 feet above the sea. 

The climate is so favourable, that it produces 
nearly all the vegetables and fruits of Europe, 
as well as those of the tropics ; and the same 
fields which in the cool season are covered 
with crops of wheiat, are in the wet bearing 
sugar-cane, indigo, and cotton. The vicinity 
of the mountains, the comparatively high hkti- 
iude, and considerable elevation, render the 
district one of the healthiest parts of the plain 
of India. The weather for five mouths, from 
November to March, is delightfully cool and 
invigorating. The prevailing winds are westerly 
and northerly, with little rain. In January, 
the ground in the morning is frequently covered 
with hoar frost, and woollen clothing and fires 
are found necessary to comfort. In April, the 
hot westerly winds commence, and, sweeping 
over the great sandy desert of Scinde and 
Itajpootana, are arid as well as sultry. The 
lime immediately preceding the setting in of 
the rains, in the latter part of June, is rather 
unhealthy ; but the heat diminishes, and an 
improvement takes place, after the commence- 
ment of the regular rainy season, which con- 
tinues, with slight intermission, until the com- 
mencement of September. The last-mentioned 
month is cloudy, with little wind ; occasionally 
extremely hot and exhausting, and altogether 
the most unhealthy period of the year. In 
October, though the days are very hot, the 
nights become gradually cool and pleasant. 
The population, according to the census of 
1853, amounted to 1,135,072. Of these there 
are, Hindoos employed in agriculture, 427,785 ; 
Hindoos non-agricultural, 457,4.53 ; Maho- 
metans and others, not being Hindoos, em- 
ployed in agriculture, 82,360 ; non -agricultural, 
167,484. Tlius it appears that the majority 
of the inhabitants are Hindoo in creed and 
non-agricultural in occupation. The following 
classification of the towns and villages is drawn 
from the vernacular Mouzawar returns sub- 
mitted by the collector of the revenue ; — 


Number containing less than i ,ooo inhabitants. . 1,077 

Ditto more than 1,000 and leas than 6,000 2SS 

Ditto more than 6,000 and Jess than 10,000 .... 6 

Ditto more than 10,000 and less ttian 60,000. ... 3 

Total 1,373 


The land-asseseroent is fixed for a term of 
yeare, which will expire on the Ist July, 1865. 

.A!fter experiencing a full share of the vicis- 
situde and sufiering incidental to a state of 
society where war is the chief occupation, and 
conquest almost the only object of pursuit 
among kings and cbieilains, Meerut was em- 
bodied into the empire of the Timurian sove- 
reigns of Delhi. It was wrested from them by 
the Mahrattas, and formed part of the tract 
ceded to the £ast-India Company by Dowlut 
Eao Bcindia, in 1803, under the treaty of Seijee 
Anjengaum. In this district the infamouB 
Somroo obtained a jaghire, which, on his death, 


fell to his widow, the celebrated, or rather 
notorious, Begum Sumroo. Sumroo was either 
a Swiss or a German by birth : he had served 
in the French army, under the name of Walter 
Reinhard, but deserted, and in or about the 
year 1760 arrived in Bengal, where he bore the 
name of Walter Summers. After taking ser- 
vice under the English, the French, and divers 
native princes, he found in one of the latter a 
fitting master and suitable employment. Meer 
Cos.«iim, known as the occupant of the tnusnud 
of Bengal in the interval between the expul- 
sion of Jaffler Ali Khan and his subsequent 
restoration, thought him a proper instrument 
for effecting the massaci-e of a number of British 
prisoners. Somroo, “ nothing loth,” accepted 
the office, and discharged it with atrocious 
fidelity. Forsaking Meer Gosaim, when the 
star of that chief was on the decline, he served 
in rapid succession a variety of masters, from 
one of whom he received the jaghire in Meerut. 
The woman with whom Sumroo connected 
himself in marriage, was not unworthy of being 
the helpmate of such a man. She was a 
dancing-girl, of more than ordinary beauty and 
fascination ; and to her blandishments Sumroo 
yielded himself a willing captive. She was not 
jat once elevated to the rank of his wife. This 
step was the result of her own aidful manage- 
ment ; and when achieved, she perseveringly 
exercised the rights thereby attained, to raise 
j herself to the actual enjoyment of all the 
I powers derived from Sumroo’s political station. 
Subsequently to the death of that respectable 
individual, she formed a matrimonial alliance 
with another European, named Vaisseaux or 
L’Oiseau, who had been an artilleryman in her 
service. The mode in which one of these 
husbands surrendered life was of a tragical 
character. Whether the result of jealousy, 
satiety, or some other cause, the Begum became 
anxious to get rid of her lord and master. To 
I accomplish her purpo.se, she persuaded him 
I that a plan had been laid for murdering both 
himself and her, and seizing on the jaghire, 
land urged him, thereupon, to collect without 
delay all the treasure that could readily be 
transported, and by flight save both their lives 
and a portion of their wealth. Having thus 
far succeeded, she extorted from her intended 
victim a vow, in which she joined, to the effect 
that, in case of their flight being intercepted, 
each party should by death secure escape 
from the probaijle consequences ; and to enable 
her to effect this, should it become neces- 
sary, the lady, as well as her husband, carried 
arms. All arrangements being perfected, the 
fugitives with their treasure departed, under 
the cover of night ; but scarcely haff they 
passed the boundary of their own jaghire, than 
they encountered a party of troops, placed in 
the position which they ocoupieu by order of 
the Begum, BesJstance and recourse to flight 
seemed alike hopeless, and the report of a 

f iistol from the Begum’s palki, followed by 
oud cries from her attendants, assured the 
husband that his wife had performed her share 
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in their mutnal engagement. Portions of her 
garments stained with blood were exhibited to 
confirm the impression ; and under the influ- 
ence of terror, more probably than of consci- 
entious regard for his pledge, the entrapped 
victim followed th6 supposed example of his 
wife, and with a pistol terminated his earthly 
existence. The sanguinary farcp was now at 
an end ; the Begum returned, and resumed her 
usual habits of life. Of the actual occurrence ' 
of the catastrophe above detailed, there appears 
no room to doubt ; but it is somewhat strange 
that the authorities by whom it is recorded, 
should not agree as to whether it were the 
first or the second husband who was the 
suffering hero in the direful drama. Other 
fearful acts of atrocity staiu the name of this 
wretched woman ; and among them the murder 
of one of her slave-girls stands pre-eminent for 
cruelty. By some it is said that the girl’s 
crime consisted in her having attracted the 
favourable notice of one of the Begam’s hus- 
bands ; but whatever the offence, her barbarous 
mistress visited it by causing her to be buried 
alive. The time chosen for the execution was 
the evening ; the place, the tent of the Begura ; 
who, causing her bed to be arranged imme- 
diately over the grave, occupied it till the 
morning, to prevent any attempt to rescue the 
miserable girl beneath. Notwithstanding these 
and similar deeds, the Begum lived in groat 
power and splendour, secure in her jaghire 
u?ider all circumstances, and obtained from the 
English government a recognition of her right, 
when, by the course of events, the East-India 
Company became supreme lords of the territory. 
Remorse, if she ever felt it, did not shorten her 
days ; she lived to be nearly ninety years of 
age, and on her decease, which took place in 
1836, the jaghire, including the town of Sird- 
hannah, lapsed to the British government. 

MEERUT, the principal place of the British 
district, and also of the pergunnah of the same 
name, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, is situated nearly in the middle of the 
district, being distant twenty-five miles from 
the Ganges on the east, and thirty from the 
Jumna on the west. I’be Kafee Nuddee flows 
about three miles to the eastward of the town, 
and a small branch from it passes through the 
station. The slope of the country is gentle 
towards the south ; and the Kalee Nuddee, 
the banks of which are low and marshy, is lost 
in the widely-spread inundation during the 
rainy, season, but at other times it is a small 
stream. The soil of the surrounding country 
b sandy, with a subsoil of kunkar or calcareous 
conglomerate, and it is covered with grass all 
the year round. The ruined wall of the town 
is extensive, inclosing a considerable space, 
throughout which are scattered "some good 
architectural remains of mosques and pagodas ; " 
but the houses are wretch^Iy built, and the 
streets narrow and dirty. The most important 
structure in every point of view is the English 
church : Heber considered it much the largest 


which he had seen in India ; and it« organ aa 
one of the best. The building is 160 feet long, 
eighty-four wide, and being galleried all round, 
can contain 3,000 j^jersons. It has a hi^h and 
handsome spire, and its appearance is striking ; 
but the materials are very flimsy, being bad 
bric)i overlaid with stucco. The expense of 
its building was partly defrayed by grant from 
government, partly by funds raised by sub- 
scription ; among the contributors to which it 
is for many reasons somewhat remarkable, that 
the Begum Sumroo was the most considerable, 
that extraordinary personage professing the 
Romish faith, while her life was Uttla calculated 
to reflect credit upon any creed. 

The cantonment of the British force stationed 
here is two miles north of the town, and is 
divided into two parts by a small branch of the 
Kalee Nuddeo, over which are two handsome 
bridges, one built by the EhtrSt-India Company, 
the other -by the Begum Sumroo. On the 
northern side of the stream ere lines for the 
accommodation of a brigade of horse-artillery, 
a Euro|>ean cavalry corps, and a regiment of 
European infantry, respectively separated from 
each other by intervals of several hundred 
yards. In front is a fine parade-ground, a 
mile in width and four miles in length, having 
ample space for field-battery practice and the 
maucBuvres of horse-artillery. Upon the ex- 
treme right is the heavy Ijattery, The head- 
quarters of artillery for the presidency of 
TJengal have been lately removed from l)ura 
Duin to this place. Overlooking the parade 
are the barracks, with stables, hospitals, riding- 
schools, cfinteen.s, and other military offices. 
In the rear of the haiTacks and in a continued 
line three deep, are tlie bungalows or lodges 
of the officers, each surrounded by a garden, 
about a hundred yards square. The barracks 
consi.st of a series of separate brick-built low- 
roofed structures, each consisting of one large 
and lofty room, surronnded by a spacious in- 
closed veranda, divided into ajjartmentfl for 
the non-commissioned officers and the families 
of married men. On the opposite side of the 
stream are the cantonments of the native in- 
fantry, wlio have no barracks, but are quartered 
in mud huts ; tlie officers are accommodated 
with detached bungalows. There is water at 
the depth of from eight to fifteen feet in the 
wells of the station : the quality is brackish, 
except from a few wells lined with brick, and 
for the most part constructed by the Mah- 
rattas. Medical authorities consider the air 
very healthy for Europeans. In three years, 
a European regiment 1,120 strong lost only 
sixty men. The establishment of a military 
prison in this town has been sanctioned as an 
experimental measure, with the view of ascer- 
taining the practicability of substituting 1(^ 
irapr sonment for the present inefficient punish- 
ment of transportation. In hot weather, lar^ 
quantities of ice are consumed, though to obtain 
a supply, it has been the practice to resort to a 
very tedious and laborious process. In mid- 
winter, a number of wide shallow earthen pao^ 
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eaob containing water to the depth of half an 
inch, are arranged over a layer of straw or 
Bugarcane-leaf, and in chill nights become 
covered with ice ab eighth or a fonrth of an 
inch thick. These lamins are carefully col- 
lected and stored in pits, lined throughout with 
thick layers of straw and reeds, and the water 
which drains off is received into a well of 
greater depth than that of the pit. The ice, 
when wanted for use, is wrapp^ in a coarse 
blanket, and conveyed to the place where re- 
quired, in large b^kets thickly padded with 
cotton. Abont 280 labourers and forty water- 
carriers employed in this way in a winter, 
produce 160,000 lb, of ice. 

Meemt is noted for the hospitality of its 
residents, both civil and military, its amuse- 
ments, and varied social enjoyments. At one 
time there were no less tljan five theatres, 
affording to the inhabitants and visitors the 
pleasure of dramatic performances ; four of 
these Thespian establishments being supported 
by the privates of the several regiments. The 
population of the town, according to the latest 
jreturn, is 29,014 inhabitants. 

Probably the first authentic mention of 
Meerut is by Ferishta, who relates that the 
town, in the year 1017, capitulated to Mahmud 
of Glmzni, and paid him a ransom of 250,000 
dinars and thirty elephants. In 1327 it baffled 
the attack of Tarmasheriu Khan, the formidable 
Mogul invader, from whom the king of Delhi 
had been obliged to purchase peace. In 1399 
it fell before the sanguinary fury of Tamerlane, 
whose troops took it by escalade, sacked it, and 
demolished the walls. “The Gabrs were all 
flayed alive, their women and children made 
slaves, the houses burned, the walls razed, and 
the whole place retluced to dust and ashes.” 

The elevation of Meerut above the sea has 
not been accurately ascertained ; but an ap- 
proach to a correct estimation of it may be 
made by reference to the respective heights of 
Sirdhana, twelve miles to the north-west of 
Meerut, up the course of a canal, and that of 
Furreednuggur, sixteen miles south of it, lower 
down the slope of the country. The former is 
882 feet, the latter 834 feet above the sea. 
Distance from Calcutta, vid Delhi, 930 miles. 
Lat. 28“ 69', long, 77“ 46'. 

MEERZAPOOR . — A town in the British 
district of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 11 miles S. of Shikarpoor, 
Lat. 27“ 51', long. 68“ 39'. 

MEETANEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 106 miles N. by W. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26“ 62', long. 68“. 

MEETANEE. — A town in the peninsula of 
Xattywar, province of Guzerat, 18 miles N. 
from Rajkote, and 160 miles W. by N. from 
Baroda, lAt. 22“ 82', long. 70“ 46'. 

MEETEYEE, in the British district of 
AHygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 


Allygurh cantonment, and 29 miles N. of the 
foimer. Lat. 27“ 83', long. 78“ 6'. 

MEETHEEPOOR, in the British district 
of Etawa, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawa, and 16 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 20° 67', iong. 78“ 53'. 

MEETTEE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 96 miles S.E. of Hydrabad Lat. 
24“ 46', long. 69° 60', 

MEETTYALLA.-— A town in the peninsula 
of Xattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 
80 miles S.S.E. from Rajkote, and lOOraiJes 
E.S.E. from Poorbunder. Lat. 21“ 12', long. 
71° 17'. 

MEGANEE, or MEENGANA, in the 
Punjab, a thriving manufacturing town three 
or four miles from the left or eastern bank ot 
the Chenaub, Lat. 31° 10', long. 72° 12'. . 

MEGNA. — 'The name by which the Brah- 
mapootra river is known during the lower part 
of its course. (See Brahmapootba.) 

MEHANEE. — A river rising in lat. 24° 2', 
long. 85° 16', ten miles W. of Hazareebagh, in 
the British district of Ranigurh, and flowing in 
a northerly direction for thirty miles through 
Raingurh, and thirty-three through the British 
district of Behar, falls into the Lilajun river a 
few miles above the town of Gayah, and in lat, 
24° 44', long. 85° 4'. 

MEHDOORA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate 161 miles W. by S. 
from the town of Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 60', 
long. 70° 39'. 

MEHEDPOOR. — ^A town in one of the out- 
lying possessions of Indore, or the territory 
belonging to the Hulknr family. It is situate 
on the right bank of the river Secpra, in the 
angle formed by the confluence of a small 
feeder. Abreast of the town, the Seepra is 
traversed by the route from Neemuch, by 
means of ferry ; but a short distance farther 
up, or more to the south, by a deep ford. The 
ground on the left bank of the Seepra was, in 
1817, the scene of the decisive victory obtained 
by the British over the army of Holkar, whose 
power was in consequence effectually and irre- 
trievably overthrown. The Mahrattas were 
commanded, at least ostensibly, by Mulhar 
Kao Holkar, and strongly posted on the left 
bank, behind batteries containing about seventy 
guns. The British army, commanded by Sir 
Thomas Hislop, crossed the river by the ford 
above the town, and in front of tte left of the 
enemy’s position, distant about 800 yards, and 
advancing under a murderous fire from the 
numerous and well-served Mabratta batteries, 
took them at the point of the bayonet, and 
routed the whole army. The enemy’s camp, 
sixty-three guns, man^ of large calibre, and 
the ammunition-tumbrils, fell into the hands of 
the British, who, however, had 174 killed, 
including three European officers, and 604 
wounded, of whom thirty-five were European 
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oEBcers. The loss of the Mahrattaa was eati- 
mated at 3,000 men. The victory was declaivej 
no farther eerious reaiatance wae made ; and in 
the treaty of Mandesor, oonclnded a few weeks 
afterwards, Holkar submitted to snch terms as 
reduced him to the condition of an insignificant 
and virtually dependent power. Elevation 
above the sea 1,600 feet. Distance N. of Indor 
53 miles, N. of Oojein 23, W. ofSangor200, 
S.W. of Gawlior fort 260, S-W. of 800. 
Lat. 23“ 80', long. 75“ 40'. 

MEHINDERGUNJE.— A town in the 
British district of Myraunsing, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, situate 24 miles N.W. byN. of Jumal- 
poor. Lat. 25“ 1 T, long. 89° 52 . 

MEHMOODABAD.— A town in the British 
district of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, eight 
miles JV.E. of Kaira. The streets of this town 
are level, broad, and clean. Lat. 22° 49', 
long. 72° 45'. 

MEHOAR, or MEHEWA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route, by Rajapoor 
ferry, from Allahabad cantonment to Banda, 
and 25 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 20', 
long. 81" 34'. 

MEHOONBARA, — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
27 miles E. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 33', long. 
74° 55'. 

MEHUM, or MOHIM, in the British dis- 
trict of Robtuk, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
I’rovinces, a town on the route from Hansi 
to Delhi, and 24 miles S.E, of the former. 
It was formerly a large and important com- 
mercial town, but is now ruinous, though having 
still a good bazar, and a population of 5,660 
inhabitants. Here is a very fine baoli or well, 
130 feet deep, lined with stone, and having 
stairs of the same material twenty feet wide, 
reaching to the surface of the water. Lat. 
28" 58', long 76° 21'. 

MEIL GHAUT. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, on the left bank of 
the Taptee river, and 38 miles N.W. from 
EUichpooi-. Lat. 21° 38', long. 77° 15'. 

MEINAH COTE, in the British district of 
Shah jeban poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Pilleebheet 
to Oude, and 16 miles E, of the former. Lat. 
28° 41', long. 80° 8'. 

MEINGHEOUNG. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Ira wady river, 
and 79 miles N. from Prorae. Lat. 19° 54', 
long. 94° 54'. 

MEINTSTEIN.— A town of Burmah, 
situate 40 miles E. of the left bank of the Ira- 
wady, and 34 miles S.W. by S. from Ava. Lat, 
21° 29', long. 95° 43'. 

MEKRAIME. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Pegue, situate on the right bank of 
the Martaban river, 85 miles N. from Marta- 
ban or Salween river. Lat. 17“ 1' long. 97° S8'. 
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MELAKERI, in the Rajpoot state of Alwur, 
under the political soperinteodenoe of the 
GoVemor-Generars agent for Rajpootaua, a 
town on the route from Jeypoor, by Rajgn4'h, 
to the town of Alwur, and 15 miles 8. of the 
latter. The soil of the surrounding country u 
sandy, but not arid, fresh water being eveiy- 
where obtainable in shallow wells. Lat. 27° 2*. 
long. 76° 42', 

MELLYPORE, in the British distriot of 
Bbagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town, 
the prinoip^ place of the pergunnah ol the 
same name. It is situate pleasantly on the 
river Angjana, and contains 300 houses. Dis- 
tant 28 miles S.W. of city of Monghyr. Lat. 
25° 1', long. 86° 17'. 

MELOUN, a river of the Amherst district 
of the Tenasserira provinces, presidency of 
Bengal, rises in lat. 17° 9', long. 98° 27', and, 
flowing in a circuitous but generally westerly 
direction forty-five miles, falls into the Gyein 
river, in lat. 16° 32', long. 97° 43'. 

MELOWN. — A village in Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river. Here, 
on the 2nd January, 1826, were arranged the 
terms of a treaty between the British and the 
Bunnese, which, on the part ot the latter, were 
never intended to be confirmed. Upon tbo 
expiration of the armistice which hiid been 
agreed to, in view to the ratification of the 
treaty, Melown was taken by storm, and the 
document, which it was pretended had been 
trangmitte<i to Ava, was found in the lines. 
Distant S.W. from Ava 105 miles, N. from 
Prorae 148. Lat. 21°, long. 94° 39'. 

MENBOO. — A town of Assam, in the Bri- 
tish district of Sudiya, 30 miles N.W, of 
Sudiya. Lat. 28° 10', long. 96° 26'. 

MENDAT. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Tavoy, province of 
Tenasserim, 119 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. 
Lat. 13° 43', long. 98° 28'. 

MENDURDA. — A town in the peninsula 
of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 72 
miles S.S.W, from Rajkote, and 51 miles S.E. 
by E. from Poorbunder. Lat. 21° 20', Jong. 
70° 30'. 

MENIL. — A town in the British distriot of 
North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 50 miles 
W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 4', long. 79° 36'. 

MEOPUR, 'in the district ol Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village on the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Azim- 
gurh, and 65 miles S.E. of the city of Oude. 
Lat. 26° 11', long. 82° 43'- 

MEOREE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to SSeeta- 
pojr, and nine miles S.E. of the former, Lat. 
28° 21', long. 79° 85'. 

MEPRAN. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British distriot of Amherst, province of 
Tenasserim, situate 51 miles S.E. of Moulmeia. 
Lai 15° 65', long. 98° 13'. 
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MER and SEE, in the north of the Punjab, 
two monntain-Bummitfi, which rise to great 
height and with sublime efiect, fifty or sixty 
miles east of the eastern boundary of the valley 
of Cashmere. In their regular conical form 
they as closely resemble each other as though 
they bad been cast in the same mould, but they 
differ in hue, one being completely white, the 
other as uniformly black. They seem to be 
situate close together ; and if this be the case, j 
they must be nearly of the same height. No! 
explanation appears to have been given of tJie 
singnlar fact, that, being of the same height, 
ana situate in the same latitude, one is covered 
with perpetual snow, the other quite bare. 
HUgel considers them identical with the Kantal 
Mountain of the early maps of Cashmere ; 
but Vigne is of opinion that the Kantal is 
the lofty mountain south of the Builtul Pass. 
Htigel clearly viewed them at "Vizirabad, in 
the plain of the Punjab, overtopping the 
Panjals of Coshmero, and many other inter- 
vening mountains, though the distance is not 
less than 140 miles. Mer and Ser may be 
considered situate about lat. 34°, long. 76° 10'. 

MERGTJI, a town, the capital of the British 
district of the same name, in the Tenasserim 
provinces of Bengal, is situate on the principal 
mouth of the Tenasserim river. It is built 
along an uneven hill about 200 feet in height, 
and has a fine commanding position. The 
t<^wn is about three miles in circuit, and 
jj] closed by a stockade fourteen feet high, with 
haatioris at each angle. The houses of the 
English residents are built at the top of the 
hill, and face the sea : here also are situate 
the barracks, hospital, and cantonments, as 
well as a few pagodas. The streets of the town 
are wide, but dirty and ill-drained ; the houses 
are built chiefly of wood, and raised on piles 
from the ground. The bazar is always furnished 
with a plentiful supply of every necessary 
article of food and raiment. The soil near the 
town consists of a reddish loam, lying on a 
substratum of gravel, composed of quartz and 
pebble : argillaceous petrifactions are found 
in the vicinity, and the clay contains lime. 
Specimens of tin -ore, discovert in the vicinity, 
have been pronounced to be of superior quality. 
Ck>al has been found, but serious objections 
appear to have been taken to its use. The 
harbour is snacious, secure, and easy of access 
and egress for ships of any sizej the town is 
inaccessible for ships of large burthen, as there 
is a bank which obstructs the stream. Hors- 
burgh, however, says that it commands a good 
inland navigation. Its exports are sapan-wood 
and sandal-wood, palm-leaves for roofing, 
ratana, yams, dried fish, ivory, tortoise-shell, 
Nipa-palra toddy, and edible birdsnests, 

Notwitbstanthng that the vicinity of the 
town is low and damp, and the monsoon violent 
and protracted, the situation is exceedingly 
salubrious, probably from being exposed to the 
cool sea-breezes : there is always a bracing 
elasticity in the air. There is generally a 


detachment of European soldiers here, and the 
paucity of deaths among them is striking: 
between the years 1829—1836, only two died 
from disease, out of a number of 226. The 
population of the town amounts to 8,000; 
consisting of English, Chinese, Burmese, 
Siamese, and Malays. The place was taken 
by the British during the war with the Bur- 
mese, after a feeble resistance, and confirmed 
to the conquerors, with other territory, by the 
treaty of Yandabhoo, concluded in February, 
1826. The district of which this town is the 
principal place will be found noticed under the 
article Tenassbrim Pkovincks. The town of 
Mergui is in lat. 12° 27', long. 98° 42'. " 

MERGUI ARCHIPELAGO.— TheMergui 
Archipelago, consisting of a large cluster of 
islands, fronts the southern extremity of the 
coast of Tenasserim. They are generally high 
and mountainous, and, with the exception of 
those which are mere rock, covered from their 
summits to the water’s edge with rich and 
varied foliage, presenting altogether a beautiful 
and pleasing variety of scenery. Their eleva- 
tion in one or two instances exceeds 3,000 feet. 
Most of them appear to belong to the same 
formation, consisting of granite, which is occa- 
sionally intersected by veins of quartz. In 
some, black slate and sandstone prevail ; in 
others, iron-ore is known to exist. The chief 
production is the edible birdsnest, found gene- 
rally on the rocky islands, which are collected 
and sold by the inhabitants of some of the 
islands, as well as by the Malays and Chinese, 
who annually visit them for the purpose of 
procuring this article. Pearls are found on 
the coasts of many of them, and oysters abound 
in the numerous rocks about the Archipelago. 
The wild animals infesting the forests of the 
islands, are the tiger, elephant, rhinoceros, and 
deer. The feathered tribe is numerous, and 
consists of various kinds of pigeons, gulls, 
and cranes. The channels between some of 
the islands are dangerous and intricate, while 
others are very accessible, and have safe anchor- 
age. The inhabitants are a roving race, having 
no fixed abode, but shifting from one island to 
another, in the rainy season preferring the 
inner, and during the fine weather the outer 
islands : they are uncivilized and ignorant, but 
timid and inoffensive. The men employ them- 
selves in fishing, and the women in making « 
kind of mat, which is sold at Mergui : they 
are healthy and robust, but indolently disposed. 
The origin of these people has never been 
ascertained ; they carry on a small bartering 
trade with the people of Mergui, getting in 
exchange for their mats, birdsnests, and pearls, 
divers articles of food and clothing. Among 
the principal islands in the Archipehigo arc the 
Great and Little Canister, King’s Island, 
Cabossa, Bentinck, Domel, Kisseraing, Sulli- 
van’s, and St. Matthew's. 

MERIAHDO. — A town in Bundelkund, 44 
miles S, from Cbutteipore, and 66 miles E.N.B. 
from Saugur. Lat. 24° 17', long. 79° 41'. 
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MEBKARA^ in tha Britiah province of 
Coorg, a town the seat of the civil government 
of the district, and a militarj cantobraent. It 
is situate at the houth-eaat angle of an oblong 
table-land, the declivitiea from which on the 
north and east are gentle, but on tbe other 
sides dip precipitously to the lower country, to 
the extent of 500 or 600 feet. There are no 
moiasses or lakes in the neighbourhood, but 
a small river rises near tbe town. Numerous 
springs also afiFord water, which is collected in 
large stone tanks. The fort of Merkara is 
situate on an isolated eminence, the summit of 
which has been levelled for the purpose. The 
lines for the native troops are on the south and 
south-west slopes of the hill, and are rather 
airy and clean, a stream of water running im- 
mediately below them. Tlie fort is an irregular 
heptagon, having at each of six angles a round 
bastion, and at the other a gateway. The 
defences consist of a single strong wall of 
stone, twelve feet high and ten thick, with a 
parapet of masonry five feet high and foxa 
thick, There is no water within the fort, 
which is in other respects not tenable against 
an attack, being commanded by many points 
within breaching distance. Contiguous are a 
public bungalow or lodge for travellers, a jail, 
a revenue office, and, in a large handsome 
square building adjoining, are a cutchery or 
court-house and the office of the resident. The 
palace of the deposed rajah, at no gi’cat distance, 

IS a large, sub.stantial, castellated building, in 
a good style, with numerous windows in front. 
It is now occupied as a pnblic treasury and 
storerooms, and as quarters fur the officers. 
There is a separate barrack for tbe sinall 
detachment of European artillery of between 
twenty and thirty men : there is also an 
hospital. A church has been recently erected, 
the necessary funds being raised by private 
subscription, aided by a large contribution 
from the government. The population is 
chiefly composed of the British local autho- 
rities and military, with tbe numerous depend- 
ants and followers of both; to these must be 
added a few natives of Mysore, who are 
generally tradesmen and shopkeepers, brought 
to the place by the former. The climate is 
salubrious, and especially favourable to the 
European constitution. Merkara was built in 
1773, by Hyder Ali, who, ill-instructed in 
fonifiQation, chose a site which no works could 
render defensible against a regular attack. 
Given up to the rajah by the British, after it 
had been ceded by Tippoo Sultan, at. tbe 
pacification of 1792, it was, on the contu- 
macious conduct of tbe first-named prince, in 
1834, occupied without resistance by a British 
force under Colonel Lindsay ; and, the rajah 
being soon after deposed and deported to 
Benares, the present British establishments 
were formed. Elevation above the sea 4,506 
feet. iHstanoe from Cannanore, N.E., 47 miles;' 
from Mangalore, S.E., ISO; Bangalore, 
S.W., 130 ; from Seringapatam, W., 64 ; from 
Madras, W., 815. Lat. 12° 24', 76° 48'. 
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MEBOO, in Bnssahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawar, is situate about a mile 
from the right bank of the Sutl^, near tbs 
confluence of a feeder called the Joola. The 
bouses have flat rt>o£a covered with clay. 
This locality is nearly the most southern 
limit of the maturity of the grape, which, 
lower down, cannot be successfully cultivated, 
on account of the periodical rains of summer. 
At the time of the visit of Jacquemont, in 
1830, the rajah of Bussahir had formed a road 
from Rampoor to this place, at the instance 
of the East-India Company, who on that 
consideration had remitted a portion of his 
tribute. Elevation above the sea 8,S60 feet. 
Lat. 31° 32', long. 78° 11'. 

MERRIWALLEH, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 74 miles S.W. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 23', long. 70° 40'. 

METAMIO. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Tavoy, province o( 
Tenasserim, 161 miles N.N.W. of Teoasserim. 
Lat. 14° 16', long. 98“ 35'. 

METCALF ISLAND, situate 60 miles off 
the coast of Tenasserim, among the group 
forming the Mergui Archipelago. Lat. 
12° 18', long. 97° 63. 

METTOOR. — A town in the British district 
of North Arcofc, presidency of Madras, 80 
liiUes W.N.W. of Aroot. Lat. 13° 3'. 
long. 79°. 

METZA. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
I British district of Amherst, province of Tenas- 
fierim, 32 miles N. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 67', 
long. 97° 46'. 

MEWASSEE, or MOWASSEE. — Tlie 
chiefs subject to the jurisdiction and political 
superintendence of the Rewa Caunta agency, 
in the province of Guzerat, presidency of 
Bombay, and residing principally on the 
banks of the Nerbudda, are styled Mewassee. 
The district they inhabit, lies between lat. 
21° 49' and 22° 6', long. 73“ 30' and 74° 10'. 

When the political control and supeiintend- 
ence over these chiefs became vested in the 
British government, the supremacy of the 
Guicowar over them ceased ; and thus was 
abandoned the right of a ruinous interference 
in their affairs, T^ich had been long cherished 
as the source of a large though indirect 
emolument to the superior state and its 
officers. In proportion, however, ^ as the 
people betook themselves to cultivation, and 
waste land was resumed, there was reason 
to apprehend that boundary disputes would 
arise, and old dormant claims to land bd 
revived. To meet these evils, the best pro- 
vision practicable was made ; and as, 'in such 
a ct uurry, crimes attended with violence were 
moat to be apprehended, steps were taken for 
their suppression with a strong band, and for 
the introduction of a regular-administered sys- 
tem of criminal justice, to which the country 
was previously a stranger. It was dedded that 
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•B penone charged with capital offences, sneh 
aa gang-robbery or murder, within the terri- 
tories oi these obie&, ehoald be tried before a 
court of justice, to be styled the Bewa Caunta 
CrimiDal Couri, in which the resident and 
three or font chiefs should sit as asssessors. 
This was established in the year 1839 ; and 
it is said that the results have been found 
satisfactory. 

MEWHOWN, — town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Amherst, province of 
Tenasserim, 89 miles S.B. oi Monlmein. It is 
situate on the Zimme, a river which afterwards, 
under the name of Attaran, flows into the Bay 
of Beng^. Lat. 16“ 32', long. 98® 37'. 

MEYHAE.— See Myhie. 

MEYSANA. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, 105 miles N.N.W. 
from Baroda, and 42 miles N.N.W, from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 28° 86', long. 72° 21'. 

MEYWAK.— See Oodeypoob. 

MEYWASA. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate three 
miles from the right bank of the Bhader river, 
and 32 miles S.W. from Bajkote, Xiat. 21“ 61', 
long. 70° 40'. 

MHAE, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
town at the west ba^ of tbe Ghats, and on the 
small river Sawitri, navigable from the sea to 
this place, a distance of thirty miles. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., by sea and by the river 
Sawitri, 100 miles; direct, 75. I^t. 18° 6', 
long. 73° 30'. j 

MHENDAWUL, in the Bntish district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town three miles from the right bank ' 
of tbe river Baptee, two from the north shore 
of the Moti Jhil, or Pearl Lake, 20 miles N.W. 
of Goruckpore cantonment. Buchanan, writing 
forty years ago, assigns it 600 houses ; and 
assuming six persons for each house, the popu- 
lation may consequently be estimated at 8,000. 
Lat. 26° 67', long, 83° 9'. 

MHENDEEGUNJ, in the district of Pur- 
tabgurh, territory of Oude, a town three miles 
south of the right bank of the river Saee, 90 
S.E. of Lucknow. It is a busy, thriving place, 
the population of which is estimated by Butter 
at 20,000, Lat. 25° 53', long. 82°. 

MHIDUBGEE. — A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
sitnate 152 miles £. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 26', 
long. 76° 21'. 

MHILOG, a small hill state under the snper- 
intendence of the Govemor-General’s agent for 
the Cis-Sutlej states, is bounded on the north 
by Hindoor ; on the east ^ the rajah of 
Pateeala’s territory and by Kothar ; on the 
south by Beia ; and on the west by the Pinjor 
Doon and by Hindoor. It Is about fifteen 
miles in len^h from north to south, and seven 
in breadth from east to west : its centre is in 
lat. 81°, long. 76° 67'. This territory is esth 
mated to yield a revenue of 1,0002, per annum, 


out of which it pays a tribute to the British 
government of 1442. The population in 1832 
was estimated at 18,000. Mhilog is one of the 
petty statee wrested from the Goorkhas by tbe 
results of the war of 1814, and assigns by 
British authority to the present family. 

MHOOL. — A town of the Deccan, in the 
state of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 82 miles 
8.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 160 miles S.E. by E, 
from EUiohpoor, Lat. 20° 6', long, 79° 42^. 

MHOW, in the territory of Indore, a Brit- 
ish cantonment 13 miles S.W. of the town of 
Indore, situate in a clayey tract resting on 
basalt. It has altogether the appearance a 
European town, having a church with steeple 
on an eminence, a spacious lecture-room, and 
library well furnished with books, and a 
theatre. The cantonments are occupied by a 
considerable force, and the ofiScers are suffi- 
ciently nnmerous to be enabled to form a 
society independent of external intercourse. 
The military force was stationed here in pur- 
suance of Art. VII. of tbe treaty of Mundesor. 
Tbe town of Mhow is sitnate on the G umbir 
river, on an eminence one and a half mile 
north-west of the cantonments. Elevation of 
cantonments above the sea 2,019 feet. Dis- 
tance S.E. from Neemuch 142 miles, S.E. from 
Nusseerabad by Neemuch 272, S. from Oojein 
42, S.W. from Saugur 216, S.W. from Agra 
355, S. from Delhi 435. Lat, 22° 33', long. 
76° 46'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Azimgurh, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate on the eastern route from Ghazeepore 
to Goruckpore, 67 miles S. of the latter, 34 
N. of the former. It is described by Garden 
as a large straggling town on the right bank of 
the Suijoo (North-Eastern Tons), which is 
crossed by a very ^od ford just below the 
town. Distance N.E. from Benares 55 miles. 
Lat. 25° 54', long. 83° 37'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut,-gov. of tbe N.W, Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Meerut to that of 
Moradabad, and 11 miles S.E. fronv the former 
place. It is situate in an open country, par- 
tially cultivated, but not to such a degree as 
to yield abundant supplies. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta by Delhi 930 miles. Lat. 
28° 54', long, 77° 64'. 

MHOW, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from the cantonment of Allygurh to 
that' of Etawah, and 27 miles S.E. of tbe 
foi-mer, It has a bazar and market, and is 
supplied with water from wells. TTi© road in 
I this part of the route is good ; the country 
open, with a soil rather sandy, but well culti- 
I vated. Lat. 27° 84', long. 78° 16'. 

MHOW, or MDH, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

I the principal place of the pergunnah of the 
same name, a town on tbe route from Allah- 
abad to Pertabgurh, and 17 miles N.W. ol tbe 
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former. It Has a bazar, and snppIieB and 
water are abundant The road in this part of 
the route is good, the coantrr level and par- 
tially cultivated. Lat. 25" 89, long. 81" 52*. 

MHOWLEE KHAS, in the British district 
of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a sraall town, yet the principal plaoe of 
the pergunnah of Mohowli. Here is a resi- 
dence of a native chief, built on a heap of 
brick-rubbish, the niina of some great building 
of remoter date. There is also a rude native 
fort, consisting of a rampart inclosing a few 
buildings, and surrounded by dense wood. 
Lat. 26" 36', long. 83". 

MHUR. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 69 miles K. of 
Poonab. Lat. 19" 21', long. 73“ 50'. 

MHUSLA. — A town in the native terri- 
tory of the chief of Jinjeera, presidency of 
l>oml)ay, sitpate 60 miles S. by E. from Bom- 
bay, and 80 miles K. from Kutnageriah, Lat. 
18“ 8', long. 73" ir. 

MHUSWtJR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 61 
miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 89', long. 
74" 61'. 

MHYE.— See Mtheb. 

MIANE, in Sirhind, a village on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, here ci-oased by a ferry 
affording communication with the Punjab, 
The river is hero a noble piece of water, and 
continues* BO until broken by shoals several 
miles lower down. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 7,147 miles. Lat. 31" 4 ', long. 76" 18'. 

MIANEE, in the Punjab, a small town on 
the right or west bank of the Kavee, which is 
here, when fullest, 513 yards wide and twelve 
feet deep. 11 is on the great route from 
Loodiauah, by Amritsir, to Attock, and the 
Eavee is crossed at this place by a much- 
frequented ferry. In the cold season, when 
the river is lowest, it can be forded. Lat. 
81" 49', long. 74" 82'. 

MICHENKHE'YL, in the Danian division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 20 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Indus, 111 miles 
S.S.W. of the town of Peshawur. Lat, 32° 31', 
long. 70° 68'. 

MIDKAPOEE, a British district within 
the lieut.-gov, of Bengal, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north by 
the British districts of Paroolia, Baucoora, and 
Burdwan ; on the north-east by that of Hoogly ; 
on the south-east by the British district of 
HijelJee ; on the south by the Balasore divi- 
sion of Cuttack ; on the south-west by the 
Cuttack tributary niehal Mohurbunja ; and on 
the west by Paroolia. It lies between lat. 
21" 41'-22" 57', long. 86" 36'— 87" 59', and 
has an area of 4,015 square miles. It Is 
traversed by numerous rivers and torrents, all 
taking a direction south-east, thus indicating 
the declivity of the country towards that point, 
and ultimately dijscharging tbemflelves into the 


estuary of the Ganges, or the Bay of Bengal. 
The principal of these are the Soobunreeka 
and the Kosai or Cossya. These great streama 
inosculate with numerous others of less dimen- 
sions, and during the nionsoons the country is 
overspread by a reticulation of torrents and 
water<»ur8es. At the same season, jhils or 
small lakes abound, but they become con- 
tracted, or else totally disajtpeor, during the 
dry season. On the seashore, Sidt is an injport- 
aot object of mauuiacture. 

From its intertropical position and slight 
elevation, the climate of Midnapore is, in the 
latter part of the spring and early part of the 
svtmmer, extremely hot, the thermometer 
ranging from 80" to 95" in the shade ; and in 
that season the country seems a desert. The 
monsoon rains setting in at the close of June, 
low'er the temperature, and cause luxuriant 
vegetation. The cool season lasts from Octo- 
ber to February, during which interval the 
average temperature is about equal to that of 
midsuinnrer in Central Europe. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bengal. 

'I'he principal routes are, 1. From north to 
south, from Bancoorah to Cuttack, through the 
town of Midnapore ; 2. from east to west, from 
Calcutta to Nagpoie : the other lines of com- 
munication appear to be merely tracks through 
wilds. The territory comprised in this district 
was acquired by the East-India Company iu 
1760, by sunnud or grant from Cossim Ali 
Khan, n.-iwaub of Bengal. 

MIDNAPOKB, a town, the principal place 
of the British district of the same name, is 
situate on tlie route from Calcutta to Cuttack, 
68 miles W. of former, and 179 N.E. of the 
latter. Hero is a gimd bazar, well supplied, 
especially with provisions, and the town being 
situate on the left bank of the river Kosai or 
CooBsy, water is also abundant. The school 
established here is under the government of k 
local committee, coraiwsod of the chief official 
persons resident in the town. It is conducted 
by a bead-master, who i ta Eun^pean, who has 
under him several assistant-masters. Midna- 
pore is in lat. 22" 24', long. 87" 33'. 

MIEMUMMAW. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the British district of Mergui, in the 
Tenasserim provinces, 65 miles N.N.W. of 
Tenasserim, I^at. 12" 60', long. 98" 47'. 

MILAPOOR, or ST. THOME.— A town in 
the British district of Chingleput, presidency 
of Madras, four miles S. of Madras. Lat. 
IS" 1', long. 80" 20'. 

MILCHIA. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 28 miles S. by E. from Khatmandoo, 
antl65 mites N.E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27" 23^, 
long. 86° 22', 

MILLICK, in the ^hire of Rampoor, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Moradahad, and 26 
miles N.W. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is good ; the country open, 
fertile, and highly oultivato^. Ijat. 28" 87 > 
long. 79" 18'. 
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MILUM, in the Brituh district of Kninaon, 
lieut.>goy. of the N.W. Provinces, ft small 
town, the principal place of the Bhotia sub- 
division of Juw^ir, on the route to Hiundea 
or Chinese Tartanr, and 13 miles S. of the 
Juwahir Pass. laevation above the sea, of 
temple, 11,706 feet ; of town, 11,430 ; of bridge 
iMU-oss the river Gloree, 11,368. Lat, 80° 25', 
long. 80° 11'. 

MIN DA WAR, or MANDOWR, in the 
British district of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the left bank of 
the Jumna, eight miles N. of the city of Agra. 
Lat 27’ 17', long. 78° 2*. 

MINDPOORA.— A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dhar, 15 miles S. by W. from 
DLar, and 152 miles W. from Hooaungabad. 
Lat. 22° 48', long. 76° 22'. 

MIRCHA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Azimgurh to Goiuck- 
pore cantonment, 38 miles N. of the former, 
28 S. of the latter. It has a few shops, and 
some supplies may be collected from the sur- 
rounding country, though much overrun with 
jungle. Lat. 26° 28', long. 83° 14'. 

MIREANEE, in the British district of 
Cawupore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Euttehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 17 
miles N.W. of tbe latter. Lat. 26° 38', long. 
80° 15'. 

MIRGAHTJN GHAT, in the British district 
of Muzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a station on the left bonk of the 
Jumna, at a ferry on the route from Kurnool 
to the town of Meerut, and six miles south- 
east of the former. Lat. 29° 38'. long. 77° 6'. 

MIRGANJ, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
station on the route from Cawnpore to Futteh- 
gurb, and 40 miles S.£. of the latter. It is 
situate on the right bank of tbe Ganges, crossed 
here by a feny, formerly much frequented, but 
now in a considerable degree superseded by 
that of Nauamow, nine miles lower down the 
river. Lat. 27% long. 80' 3'. 

MIRHAKOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a town on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 10 miles W, of the 
former. It hiU a small bazar. The road in 
this part of the route is good, tbe country well 
cultivated. Lat. 27“ 9', long. 77“ 55'. 

MIROT, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.W, Provinces, ft vill^e near the left 
bank of the Hansouti nulls, ft torrent widely 
spreading during the rains. Lat. 28° 84', 
long. 76° 37'. 

MIRPOOR, in the British district ofBoolund- 
sbuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tbe route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Delhi, and 26 miles N.W. of 
the former, llie road in this part of the 
route is good ; tbe country open, with ft sandy 


soil, BCftutily cultivated. Lat. 28“ 12', long. 

77° 67'. 

MIRTA, In the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of Ajmeer, and 76 miles N.E. of the 
former. It stands on high ground, and, viewed 
from without, has a striking appearauce. The 
wall which surrouudB it, is on the western side 
built of mud, on the eastern of good masonry. 
There are several temples, and iu tbe middle 
of the town a large and lofty mosque. There 
is a manufactory of felt here ; and the bazar is 
I well constructed, but basan impoverished look, 
this town having suffered much from theattacks 
of hostile troops ; in consequence of which the 
number of houses has been striausly diminished. 
The present number of houBes is 8,000, sup- 
plied with good water from three large tanks, 
the first at the north-west angle of the city, 
the second close to the east of Ajmeer gate, 
and ihe third about a quarter of a mile 
south-east of the second. 'The water from the 
wells is br.ockish. The population, according 
to Boileau, is 25,950, Lat. 26° 40', long. 
74° 9', 

MIRUN KE SARAE, in the British district 
of Furrukhabnd, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from tbe canton- 
ment of Cawti|)Oie to that of Futtehgurh, and 
33 miles S. of the latter. It has a very fine 
sarae, whence its name, and the tomb of the 
founder, in a garden on the opposite side of the 
road. There is a bazar, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 27° r, long. 79° 69'. 

MIRYAGUNJE. — A town in tbe British 
district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
122 miles E. of Calcutta, Lat. 22° 22', long. 
90° 19'. 

MIRZA MOORAD, in the British district 
of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to the 
city of Benares, 61 miles E. of tbe former, 
13 W. of the latter. The road in this part 
of the route is excellent ; the country level, 
wooded, and cultivated. Lat. 25° 17', long. 
82° 60'. 

MIRZAPOOR.— A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 30 
miles N.E. ot Cuttack. Lat. 20° 43', long. 
86° 17'. 

MIRZAPOOR. — A town in the British 
I district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, two 
miles W. of Purneah. Lat. 26° 46', long. 
87° 31'. 

MIRZAPORE, within the limits of the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a British 
district, named from its principal place, is 
bounded on the north by the British districts 
Jounpoor and Benares ; on tbe east by the 
British districts of Sbababad, Behar, and 
Palamow ; on the south by Sirgooja ; and on 
the west by the territory of l^wa and the 
British disti ict of Allahabad. It lies between 
Ut. 23° 60'— 26° 80', long, 82° 11'— 83° 89', 
and has an area of 5,235 square miles. 'The 
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OAnges, when first touching on the district, 
Bweepe for about twelve miles round the north* 
wextem corner, in a direction first southerly, 
then easterly, when it passes into the district, 
through which it bolds a sinuous but generally 
easterly course of about seventy miles, and 
flowing by the city of Mirzapore and the fort 
of Chunar, reaches the northern frontier, along 
which it pursues its c tiirse for about eight 
miles farther, and finally leaves the district six 
miles above the city of Benares. The average 
elevation of the waterway of the Ganges at 
the north-western corner of the district, where 
it is highest, is about 310 feet above the sea ; 
close to Benares, where lowest, 272. Through- 
out the ninety miles of this part of its course 
it is navigable at all limes, and probably for 
craft of fifty or sixty tons burthen. In the 
lower part, its depth, according to Jacqucmont, 
who viewed it in midwinter, when lowest, is 
about fifty feet ; its breadth he states to )>e 
great. At the town of Mirzapore, forty-five 
miles higher, he de.scribes it, at the same 
season, as baU a mile wide, of considerable 
depth in the middle, and at the margin two or 
three feet deep. The Sone, flowing from the 
Bewa territory, after passing the western 
frontier of the district, flows through it in a 
direction from west to east for about fifty-two 
miles, and then crosses the eastern frontier 
into the British district of Beh.ar. It is 
de.scribed by Blunt as a considernble river 
even in the dry seivson, with a bed half a mile 
wide, and a rapid stream a hundred yards wide, 
with about three feet water in the dee|>est part. 
The Reliund river enters the district at the 
south-western corner, and flowit)g in a north- 
easterly direction for twenty-three nnlea, Hui>- 
sequently in a northerly direction f<»r twenty- 
nine miles, timiUy fails into the Sone, The 
Kunliur enters the district at the opposite or 
soutli-eafilern corner, and, flowing in a north- 
w’esterly dlrecti<jn for thirty-five miles, also 
falls inuj the Sone. 

The northern portion of the district, being 
part of the lower valley of the Ganges, partakes 
of its alluvial character. There are some excep- 
tions, however, as between the city of Mirza- 
pore and Chunar is a range of rocky and 
uneven hills of sandstone, rising at the fort of 
Chunar into an abrupt rock of considerable 
height. These eminences are no doubt con- 
nected with the low sandstone range running 
nearly east and west, a few miles farther south, 
and denominated by Franklin the Bindachal 
Range, from the town of Bindachal, at its 
northern base. This range is horizontally stra- 
tified, micaceous and schistose towards the 
base, finer-grained towards ihe summit, where 
it is of a light colour, and, being well suited 
for building, is extensively used at Mirzapore 
and Benares. Its elevation is about 500 feet 
above the sea, or 250 above the adjacent valley 
of the Ganges, the upper surface forming a 
sort of table-land, diversified by numerous 
small eminences. South of this the land rises, 
as a sort of huge terrace, into another table- 


land, having an elevation of probably 800 or 
900 feet, being part of the north-eastern ex- 
tremity of the great Viudhya range, which 
overspreads the whole southern part of the 
district, and gives it a rugged, barren, and 
savage character. 

In a country promising in a geological point 
of view, the mineral wealth does not appear 
coDsiderable : the sandstone of Chunar ano its 
vicinity is extensively quarried for buihling; 
the kutikar or Calcareous oonglomerate affords 
excellent lime ; native soda is found at the 
Tara and Kutra parses ; iron-ore at Lalganj, 
sixteen miles south-west of the city of Mirza- 
pore ; fine slate south of the Sone ; and on the 
northern bank of that river coal-fields have 
been discovered. 

Amidst the jungly hills and valleys of the 
southern part of the district, the air is vepre- 
sented to be, during tl>e hot and rainy seasons, 
so pestilential as to prove inevitably fatal to 
Europeans and to many natives ; yet, in the 
beginning of February, Blunt experienced a 
fro-st of six days, a consequence, without doubt, 
of the elevation of the country. Even in the 
city of Mirzapore, on the bank of the Ganges, 
fires are desirable during the mornings and 
evenings of the winter season. In the latter 
part of spring and the early part of surnraer, 
before the mitigating effects of the periodical 
rains have been felt, the heat is drea<lful, 
especially in the vicinity of the rocks of Chunar. 
It is said that the station and the city of Mir- 
zapore are rather unhealthy, from the ciroum- 
stance of the land iwing high toward the bank 
of the river, and lower at some dUtance ; by 
which much stagnant water is produced. It 
is also stated that the soil of the town of Mirza- 
pore, and the land adjacent to it, is so strongly 
impregnated with saline particles, as materially 
to injure buildings composed of bricks and 
mortar. 

Respecting the botanical character of the 
country, Jacquemont observes, '‘Doubtless 
the Borassus flabelliformis (species of palm), 
the palmyra-tree of Europeans, and the tar of 
the Hindoos, acquires maturity here, though I 
have not seen it in this tract ; tlie mango pre- 
doininate-s; next the tamarind and various 
srjrts of mimosa ; oranges do not succeed well ; 
the Casuarina muricata is occasiomlly met 
with in the gardens, but tufted, stAinted. and 
distorted. There are various species of the 
terebinthine family, nearly devoid of leaves : 
they are probably spondias. The cotton culti- 
vated in the vicinity of the city is probably the 
Gossypium berbaceum, with short coarse wool. 
The sugar-canes, which cover a vast extent 
ground, are about the thivkneas of the fiuger, 
and a yard in length.” The above description 
of the cotton grown here does not apiiear to 
correspond with that given at a more recent 
period, when it was stated that the cotton of 
this district is of good quality, strong, rather 
fine, of long staple, and makinjif a durable cloth. 
The produce of ihe vicinity, however, fortns 
but a small part of the outton brought to 
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xnar^et at the town of Mirzapore, which is the 
greatest cotton-mart in India, and where the 
cottons of tfae Dosb, Oude, Bundlecund, the 
Saugor and Nerbudda territory, and even of 
parts of Malwa and Nagpore, are collected for 
transtuission to the lower provinces. Indigo 
is produced to some extent, and sugar is a very 
important article of cultivation, as this part of 
the valley of the Ganges is the princi|ml sugar 
district of India. The principal alimentary 
crops are wheat, barley, bajra (Holcua spicatus), 
various sorts of millet, maize, pulse, oil-seeds 
of dififercnt kinds, ginger, turmeric, chillies, 
hemp (which is cultivated for its intoxicating 
property), melons, cucumbers, and other pro- 
ducts. The usual esculent vegetables of Britain 
succeed well in the cool season, or that com- 
prehending the close and commencement of 
the year. 

The population is almost exclusively Hindoo, 
the Mahomedans being comparatively few. 
The latest census gives the total number at 
1,104,315 ; of which 649,120 are enumerated 
as Hindoo and agricultural, 380,778 as Hindoo 
non-agricultural ; while the Mahomedans and 
all others not being Hindoos amount only to 
15,364 agricultural, and 59,053 non-agricul- 
tural. There axe some native members of the 
English church, and a few descendants of 
n.ative converts to the church of Rome. The 
pTincii>al places are Mirzapore, Clmnar, and 
Lalganj. The chief military routes are — 
1. EiOrti north to south, from Jouopore to the 
city of Mirzapore, and continued southward 
to Agori. 2. From north-east to south-west, 
from Benares to the city of Mirzapore, and 
continued 1n the same direction to Kewa and 
Saugor. 8. From east to west, from Chunar 
to the city of Mirzapore, and continued in a 
north-westerly direction to Allahabad. This 
rowJ, made under the inspection of engineer 
oflBcers of the East-lndia Company’s service, 
is represented to be such as would do credit to 
any country ; and it fonns the great thorough- 
fare by which the valualile products of Lun- 
dleciind and the Saugor and Nerbudda terri- 
tories are conveyed to the banks of the Ganges 
for transport down the river. 

The tract forming this district, prob.ably at 
the remotest period of Hindoo history was 
part of the realm of Kasi, the capital of which 
was the neighbouring city of Varanasi or 
Benares. About the beginning of the eleventh 
century, it was subjugated by the sovereigns 
of Gour, from whom it was wrested at the 
close of the same century, by the sovereigns 
of Canouj ; and on the overthrow of this last 
state by Muhammad of Ghor, in 1193, it 
became subject to the Mabomedan sovereigns 
of Delhi, In 1529 it was subjugated by 
Baber. On the dismemberment of the empire 
of Delhi, consequent on the invasion, in 1760, 
of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, it formed part of 
the spoil seized by Bhujah-ud-daulah, nawaub 
vizier of Oude, by whom a part was ceded to 
the East-India Company under the treaty of 
1775| and the remainder by the treaty of 1801. 


MIRZAPORE, the principal place of the 
district of the same name, a town situate on a 
bank of kunkar, on the right ride of the 
Ganges, bore half a mile wide, and when 
lowest, deep in the middle, shallow towards 
the edges. The communication with the oppo- 
site bank is maintained by public ferry at the 
Naughat, over which troops and stores are 
passed free of charge. Its appearance to those 
passing it by water is imposing, from its 
great extent, numerous mosques and Hindoo 
temples, excellent houses of Europeans, and 
handsome ghats or flights of stairs leading to 
the water’s edge. On closer examination, 
however, the aspect of the place does not 
improve : the houses of the Europeans, which 
are the best of the dwellings, occur only at 
considerable intervals; the native town is of 
great extent, but consists mainly of three long, 
wide, straight streets, along the sides of which 
are rows of trees and of wells. Those wells 
are surrounded by a circular platform, and 
have large mouths, so thrit many persons can 
draw water at once, without incommoding 
each other ; and several are tasteful speci- 
mens of architecture. The houses for the 
most part are, however, built of mud or of 
unbaked brick, though the vicinity contains 
abundance of excellent building-stone ; they 
are seldom more than two stories high. 
There is no appearance of grandeur or anti- 
quity in this city, though much of business 
and bustle. Its manufactures of carpets and 
other strong woollens, of cottons and of silks, 
as well as some others of less importance, are 
considered to be on the decline, and it derives 
its present importance principally from the 
fact of its being the greatest cotton-mart in 
India. The city and its vicinity are said to 
abound with lawyers, drawn thither by the 
great amount of litigation, resulting from the 
active commerce of the place, iTie great 
wealth in transit and in store here likewise 
invites the presence of various classes of 
thieves. Tlie civil establishment consists of 
a judge, a collector, a deputy-collector, a 
collector of customs, and other functionaries 
for the due administration of the public 
business. The population of this city is re- 
turned at 79,526. The military cantonment 
is situate three miles north-east of the city, 
in a sort of peninsula formed by the winding 
of the Ganges. In the distribution of the 
Bengal army, Mirzapore is included within 
the Benares division. 

The importance, and perhaps the existence 
of this place seems to be of very recent date : 
it does not appear to be mentioned in the 
Ayeeu Akbery. Tieffenthaler, who drew up 
his description of India between 1760 and 
1770, mentions it under the name of Mir- 
zapur the Greater, as a mart, and as having 
two ghats giving access to the Ganges. It 
is laid down in Rennoll’s Atlas, published ia 
1781, but not mentioned in the acconnts of 
the march of tiie British army from Buxar 
to the vicinity of Allahabad, though “the 
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rente muat have Iain through or near it. 
Distant E. from Allahabad, keeping to the 
right of the Ganges, 61 miles; keeping to 
the left of that river, and orossing by the 
fejTy opposite Mirzapore, 63 miles; firora 
Benares cantonment, S.W., 27 miles; from 
Calcutta, N.W., by land 448 miles, by water 
721 miles, or if by the Sundarbund passage, 
898 miles. Lat, 26“ 6', long. 82“ 38'. 

MIBZAPOEE CHHOTA (THE LESS), 
in the British district of Mirzapore, a town 
on the route from Chunar to Dinapoor, 10 
miles N.E. of the former. Supplies and 
water are abundant here, the town being 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, in a 
'Well-cultivated country, studded with groves 
of mangoes. Lat. 25“ 12', long. 83° 4'. 

MIRZI, or MIEJAN, in the British district 
of North Canara, presidency ot Madras, a 
town on an inlet of the Arabian Sea, or North 
Indian Ocean. According to Horsburgh, 
“the entrance of the river is between two 
bluff points; that on the south side has the 
deepest water, close to which is the proper 
channel over the bar, where are two and three- 
quarters and three fathoms water between the 
point and sand-banks in the middle of the 
entrance, on which the sea generally breaks.” 
But though the depth of water is sufficient 
for vessels of considerable burthen, the channel 
is so narrow as to admit only those of small 
size. Both the town, and a fort which formerly 
protected it, are now very ruinous, in conse- 
quence of the^ iiyuries it suffered in a siege 
by Hyder Ali, and subsequently from the 
oppresHivc govei-ninent of Tippoo, his son. 
It was formerly called Midijay, corrupted by ' 
the Mussulmans into Mirzi and Miijan. < 
Distance from Mangalore, N., 115 miles ; 
from Bombay, S., 325; Bangalore, N.W.' 
236 ; Madras, N.VV., 408. Lat. 14“ 30', long! 
74“ 29'. ' ^ 

MISEEEKOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
16 miles S.S.E. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 16' * 
long, 78° 8'. ; 

MISREEPOOR, in the British district of M 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-govr. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Jeit- * 
poor, 38 miles S.W. of the former. Lat ® 
26“ 6', long. 80°. t 

MISROWLI, in the British district of ^ 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 656 ^ 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water; 13 N.E., ^ 
or farther down the stream, than Benares' ^ 
Lat. 25° 24', long. 83° 15'. 

MISSERPOOR, in the territory of Oude, a ^ 
village on the route from Banda to Purtab- ® 
gurh, 11 miles W. of the latter, 125 E. of the ^ 
former. Lat. 25° 55', long. 81° 48'. 

MISSIRPOORA, in the British district of « 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. ^ 
-a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 

1 miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor; p 


it. 750 N.W. of Calcutta. Lai 26“ 16', long, 
he 82° 20'. * 

^ MISSRIK. — A town In the territoiy of 
)ra Ducknow, 

im N. by E. from Cawnpoor. Lai 

27“ 27', long. 80“ 88'. 

MI'ttfiEGOOEEM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the state of Nagpoor or Berar, 167 miles 
S.S.E. from Nagpoor, and 210 miles N. by W 
’h from Masulipatam. Lat. 19° 6', long. 80° 25'. 

10 ^ MITHA BEREE, a village in the British 
5(1 district of the Dehra Doon, and near the right 
)g. bank of the Asun. It was a station ot the 
a series of small triangles in the great trigono- 
gg metrical survey of the Himalaya. Elevation 

above the sea 2,189 feet. Lat. 30“ 19'. long. 
78»2'. * 
ct 

ft MITHIJN KOTE, or MITTUN KOTE. 

tb -A- town in Sinde, near the western bank of 

the Indus, close to the conflueace of the 
1,0 Punjnud, or stream conveying into it the 
JO united waters of the Punjab. Bumea found 
01- the Indus here, at the latter end of M.ay, 
g, before the swell attained its height, 2,000 
le yards wide. Later in the season, the adjai^nt 
,e country, to a great extent, is overflowed, and 
becomes one uninterrupted expanse of water, 
it as the land is, for a considerable distance on 
g] each side of the river, on a low level. At this 

11 time of year the climate is unhealthy. Mithun 
y Kote is admirably situated for commanding 
j. the trade of the Indus throughout its whole 
.0 extent ; and hence has by some been recom- 
e mended as a convenient site for an annual feir, 

,, where the tra<lers of Afghanistan and of 
jr Central Asia might be supplied with Indian 

and British goods ; but its insalubrity is a 
. great objection to such a selection. It is 
^ surrounded with flourishing date-groves. 

. Elevation above the sea 220 feet. Population 
4,000. It is 460 miles from the sea, in lat. 

^ 28° 57', long, 70“ 29'. 

^ MITPHLLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 

dotninons of the Nizam, 109 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 174 miles S.S.E. from Ellich- 
^ poor, Lat. 18^ 54', long. 78° 41'. 

^ MmAH TOWANAH, in the Sinde 
. Sagur Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
. situated 20 miles W. from the right bank of 
the Jhelum, 123 miles W.N.W. of the town of 
P Lahore. Lat. 32° 20', long. 72° 15'. 

^ MITTANEE, in the Daman division of the 
! Punjab, a town situated 33 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 12 miles S.W. of the 
town of Peshawur. Lat. 33° 46', long. 71 “ g5'. 
MITTEETOKUR. — A town in the terri- 
j tory of Oude, 83 miles W.S. W, from Lucknow, 

. and 16 miles N.E. by N. from Cawnpoor. 
Lat. 26° 40'; long. 80“ 30'. 

MOBEE. — A town of Burmah, situate 142 
miles S.S.E. from Ava, and 154 miles N.E. 
from Prome. Lat. 20° 6', long. 97“. 

MODERAH, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseerabad 
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io Deesa, and 156 mQes S.W. of tbe former. 
It is eituate id a ooautry oocaaionally sludded 
with hills, but generany level, with a gravelly 
soil, fi^ from jungle, and partially cultivated. 
Lat. 26“ 18', long. 78“ W, 

MODHOEAJPOORA. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, situate 27 miles 
S.8.W. from Jeypoor, and 66 miles E. from 
Ajmeer. Lat. 26^ 84', long, 76“ 45'. 

MODIBENL — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the left hank of one of the branches of the 
Gunduck, and 119 miles W. by N. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 28“ 16', long. 83“ 29'. 

MODOOPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 52, 
miles E. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23“ 66 , long. ; 
86“ 13', . I 

MODTJL, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Deesa, and 134 miles S.W. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is firm and 
good, and passes through a gravelly country, 
partially cultivated. Lat. 26“ 27', long. 
73“ 24'. 

MOEYONG, one of the Cossya hill states, j 
hounded on the north by that of Muriow ; on i 
the east by Osimlee ; on the south by Mahran ; 
and on the west by Nustung : it contains an 
area of 110 square miles, and its centre is in 
lat. 10“ 20', long. 91“ 27'. 

MOGLOOR CHIKA (or THE LESS).- 
A town in the Mysore, near a tank, and close 
to the source of the Yagachi river, in the 
rough country fonning the east declivity of the 
Western Ghats. Distance N.W. from ii^ringa- 
patam 88 miles. Lat, 13“ 18', long; 75“ 5r. 

MOGOUNG MYO.— A town of Burmah, 
situate 167 miles E. by N. from Muneepoor, 
and 190 miles S.S.E. from Sudiya. Ijat. 
26“ 18', long. 96“ 89'. 

MOGRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Neeniuch to Jodh- 
poor, and 11 miles S. of the latter. Supplies 
are scarce, and must be previously collected. 
The water is brackish ; both that supplied 
from Wells, and that from a small rill. Lat. 
26“ 8', long. 73“ 10'. 

MOGULPOOE, in the British district of 
Mnradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hurd war to the 
town of Moradabad, and seven miles N.W. of 
the latter, lat. 28“ 66', long. 78“ 47'. 
MOGULPOOR, or MUGHALPOOR, in 

the territory of Oude, a town on the right 
bank of the Cbauka, here called the Ul, a 
stream tributay to the Ghaghra, 65 miles N. 
of Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 45', long. 80“ 65'. 

MOGUL SERAI, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hazaribagh to Benares, 
177 miles N.W. of the former, 12 S.E. of the 
latter. It has a bazar. Liat. 25“ 16', long. 
83“ 12'. 

MOGUL SURYE. — A town of Malwa, in 
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the native state of Took, or territory of Ameer 
Kban, 11 miles N. from Sironj, and 78 mile# 
W.N.W, from Sangur. Lat. 24“ 16', long. 
77“ 40'. 

MOHAN, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from Puttehgurh, by Nanamau 
ghat or ferry, to Lucknow, 17 miles W, of the 
latter. It is situate on the left bank of the 
river Saee, here crossed by a permanent bridge. 
Lord Valentia styles it a village, but observes 
that it had the appearance of having anciently 
been of more consequence, the soil being filled 
for a considerable aistanoe with a mixture of 
brick and lime. Lat. 26“ 46', long. 80“ 45'. 

MOHANA, a river in the district of B»- 
ghelkhand, territory of Rewa, rises near the 
village of Rypoor, and in lat. 24“ 32', long. 
81“ 32'. The elevation above the sea, of its 
source, roust exceetl 900 feet, as at Keuti, 
twenty-five miles farther north, and the same 
distance lower down the stream, the elevation 
of the waterway is 923 feet. At that place, 
passing from the plateau of Rewa, over the 
brow of the Kutra ridge, to the more depressed 
country farther north, it is precipitated down 
a fall of 362 feet. It thence turns to the 
north-east, and is discharged into the Tons, on 
the right side, in lat. 24“ 67', long. 81“ 35', 
after a total course of thirty-eight miles. 

.MOHANAH. — A town in the British dis- 
ti-ict of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, situate on the route from the city of 
Delhi to Jheeiid, and 35 miles N.W. of the 
former, Lat. 29“ 2', long. 76“ 55'. 

MOHANE. — See Phalgu. 

MOHAKEE. — A town of the Deccan, m 
Nagpnor or Berar, situate 39 miles E. N.E, 
from Nftgpoor, and 130 miles S. from .Tubbul- 
poor. Lat. 21“ 19', long. 79“ 43'. 

MOHGAON. — A town of the Deccan, in 
Nagpoor or Berar, situate 43 miles N.W. from 
Nagpoor, and 64 miles E. by S, from Baitool. 
Lat. 21“ 38', long. 78“ 45'. 

MOHNE, in Koonawur, a district of Bua- 
sahir, is a fortress, with a celebrated Hindoo 
temple dedicated to Badri oath, and crowne<i 
by a ball of pure gold, said to weigh fifteen or 
twenty pounds. It is sitnato on the southern 
declivity of the great Ruldung Mountain, and 
ill a pergunnah or division bearing the name of 
Kumroo. Lat. 31“ 26', long. 78“ 19'. 

MOHODA, — A town in Nagpoor or Berar, 
situate 20 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 110 
miles E.S.E. from Baitool. I^t. 21“ 9', long. 
79“ 29'. 

MOHOL. — A town in the British district of 
Sholapoor, presideDcy of Bombay, 19 miles 
W.N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 48', long. 
75“ 42'. 

MOHOLI, or MAHOWLY, in the territory 
of Oude, a small town on the route from 
Bareilly to Lucknow, 89 miles S.E. of the 
former, 67 N.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 27“ 40', 
long. 80“ 82'. 
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MOHON. — A river of Sirgoojeh, on the 
Bonth-vrest frontier of Bengal, rising in lat. 
28“ ir, long. 88” 18', and flowing for eighty- 
five milea first westerly, and then northerly, 
fella into the Bhem or Rehnnd, on the right 
■ide, in lat. 23“ 50^, long. 82° 61'. 

MOHONA or MAHON A, in the territory 
of Gwalior, or poBseHaions of Soindia, a town 
on the route from Gwalior fort to Sironj, 
30 miles S.W. of former, 130 N. of latter. 
Lat. 26“ 64', long. 77” 46'. 

MOHOUREE, or MOWAEEE, io the 
Britiah district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route from 
Allahabad cantonment toRewah, and 10 miles 
B.E. of the former. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 81“ 58'. 

MOHRA DHELA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village situate at the point where the 
small river Dhela flows to the south from the 
Sewalik range. It promises to be an important 
locality, containing numerous indications of 
coal, and many seams have been tried for 
specimens, which, however, as yet have not 
been obtained of good quality, as they contain 
much iron pyrites. N. of Moradabad 40 miles. 
Lat. 29“ 24', long. 79“ 4'. 

MOHREE, in the British district Morad- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hui-dwar to the town 
of Moradabad, and 10 milea N.W. of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is good. 
Lat. 29“ 4', long. 78“ 42'.' 

MOHRENI, in the Britiah district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Bareilly to Seeta- 
poor, and 43 miles S.E, of the former. Lat. 
28° 9', long. 80“ 6'. 

MOHtJMDABAD, in the British district 
of Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Azimgurh to 
Mozufferpoor, 14 milea E- of the former. Xat. 
26 long. 83“ 28'. 

MOHUMDABAD, in the British district 
of Jaloun, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Jaloun to Bandah, 
17 miles S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 26“ 67’, 
long. 79“ 31'. 

MOHUMDEE, in the territory oi Oude, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
61 miles S.E, of the former, 90 N.W. of the 
latter. It has a large bazar. Lat. 27“ 68', 
long. 80“ 19', 

MOHUN.— A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate eight miles N. 
from the right bank of theNerbudda, and 62 
miles E. by S. from Baroda. Lat. 22“ 6', long. 
74“ 2'. 

MOHUN CHOKI, in the British district 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, is on the route from the town oi Snha- 
ruripoor to Dehra, and 26 miles N.E. of the 
former. It is situate at the south-western 
base of the Sewalik langs, where the pass of 


Lalldurwasa or Kheree, following the coune 
of the Solan! torrent, debouches on the plains 
of Hindoostan. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,030 miles. Lat. 80” 10', long. 77“ 67'. ' 

MOHUNEEA in the British district Shah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Ha^ribagh to Benares, 147 miles N.W. 
of former, 42 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar. 
According to Buchanan, it contains 200 
houses, of which some are very large, being 
inns [caravanserais], with very nuraeroua cham- 
bers, disposed in a long range.” Lat. 25° 8', 
long. 83^40'. 

MOHUNGHNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Pubna, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, 124 
miles N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 24 , long. 
89“ 40'. 

MOHUNGURH, in the Rajpoot state of 
JesBulmer, a fort in the desert, and about 
35 miles N.E, of the town of Jessulmer. Lat, 
27“ 13', long. 71“ 22'. 

MOHUN-KB-SURAEE, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of 
Benares to that of Mirzapoor, seven milea 
S.W. of the former, 20 N.E. of the latter. 
Water is plentiful, and supplies may be col- 
lected in abundance. The road in this part of 
the route is excellent ; the country level, 
wooded, and cultivated. Lat, 25“ 16', long. 
82“ 56'. 

MOHUN ROTE. — A town ofSinde, in the 
British district of Kurrachee, presidency of 
Bombay, 92 miles N.E. of .Hurrachee. Lat. 
26“ 62', long. 67“ 67'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia's family, a consider- 
able town 110 miles S. oi Guwaler tort, Lat. 
24“ 47', long. 77“ 43'. 

MOHUNPOOR. — A town of Eastern Indtk., 
in the British district of Southern Cachar, 
11 miles S.E. of Siichar. Lat. 24° 41', loug. 
92° 68'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the canlonment of 
AJlygurh to that of Etawa, and 36 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27“ 27', long. 78“ 23'. 

MOHUNPOOR, in the British district Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat, 
29“ 42', long. 78“ 18'. 

MOHUNPOORA, in the Rajpoot sUto of 
Jeypoor, a village on the route from Agra to 
Ajmeer, 128 miles W. of former, 100 K of 
latter. Lat. 26“ 52', long. 76" 10'. 

MOHURBUNGE, the name of one of the 
Cuttack mohals, on the S.W. frontier of Bengal 
It is bounded on the north-west by Singboom ; 
on the north-east by the British distriots Poo- 
ralia and Midnapoor ; on the south-east by that 
of ;^lasore and the Cuttack mehal Neelgurh ; 
and on tlie south-west by that of Keunjur. It 
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«xteadB from lat. 21" 24 ' — 22* 85', and from 
lon^'. 85" 88' — 87* 14' ; is nine^-five miles in 
lengdi from north-west to south-east, and 
. seventy-five in breadth, and oontains an area 
of 2,625 square miles, wiUi a population of 
W,125. 

MOHtTEKAPOOR, in the British district 
ofCawnpore, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 18 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
26" 20', long. 79° 45'. 

MOHWAE. -^A river of Bundelcund, rising 
in lat. 25° 6', long. 78° 5', and, flowing through 
Jhansee in a north-easterly direction for sixty 
miles, falls into the tJinde river, in lat. 25° 47 , 
long. 78° 23'. 

MOIRA FORT. — See Almoba. 

MOJGURH, in Bhawlpoor, a town on the 
route from the city of Bhawlpoor to Jodhpoor, 
and 37 miles S.E. of the fomier. It is situate 
in the desert extending through the eastern 
part of the state of Bhawlpoor, which has 
generally a soil of hard tenacious earth, covered 
in most places with grassy jungle and stunted 
shrubs, but in some overspread with hills of 
loose shifting sand. The site of Mojgurh is of 
firm giound, with low sandy eminences on 
every side, but at such a distance that light 
guns cannot command it. The walls are built 
of brick ; they ai'e about fifty feet high (includ- 
ing the parapet, of about seven feet), and 
two and a half feet thick, with a terreplein 
four feet broad. On the north side they are 
in many places periorated with cannon-balls 
discharged during the siege earned on by the 
first khan of Bhawlpoor. The place is half a 
furlong square, with numerous bastions, and 
an outwork on the cast side, to cover the 
entrance. A mosque conspicuously surmounts 
the gateway, and a little to the north is a 
Mahometan tomb, with a cupola profusely 
ornamented with coloured glazed tiles. There 
is a large tank outside the walls, and within 
are several wells, containing abundance of good 
water at the depth of fifty-eight cubits. Moj- 
gurh is iu lat. 29° 1', long. 72° 11', 

MOJPOOR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Alwur, a small town on the route from Nus- 
serabad to Muttra, and 61 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 27* 22', long. 76° 52'. 

MOKAMEH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Patna, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
E, by S. of Patna. Lat 25° 22', long. 86° 66', 
MOKAURA. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 74 
miles N.N.E, of Bombay. Lat. 19* 54', long. 
73° 23'. 

MOKERIAN, in the Julinder dooab of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Beas, 92 miles E.N.E. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 81° 67', long, 76° 39'. 

MOKHEIR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
120 miles N.E, of Bombay. Lat. 20*. long. 
74 * 20'. ^ 


MOKMAl. — A town of Bnrmah, 140 mfles 
S.E. by S. from Ava, and 176 miles N.E. by 
E. fri)ra Prome. Lat. 20° 17', long. 97* 16'. 

MOKUMPAD. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 188 miles E. by N. 
from Hyderabad, and 94 miles N. from Gim- 
toor. Lat. 17* 40', long. 80° 80'. 

MOKUNDtTRRA, in Rajpootans, a small 
town or village in the territory of Kota, on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 90 miles N.E. 
of the former, and 82 S.W. of the latter. It is 
edtnate in a long and narrow valley, formed by 
two parallel ridges of hills running north-west 
and south-east, between the Chumbul and the 
Krtlee Sindh rivers. In proceeding from Kota 
towards the south-west, the road gradually 
ascends, amidst clifls and rocks, to the brow of 
the elevated table-land of Malwa, towards 
which its extremity is guarded by a small fort. 
This defile is of great importance, being the 
only pass practicable for carriages for a con- 
siderable distance over the range extetiding 
from the Chumbul to theKalee Sindh. It has 
been repeatedly the scene of obstinately-con- 
tested engagements, and formed the route of 
Colonel Monson’s disastrous retreat before 
Jeswunt Row Holkar, in July, 1804. Accord- 
ing to Tod, the pass was named from having 
been fortified by Mokuud, who commenced his 
reign as rajah of Kota about the year 1 630. 
Mokundarra has a bazar in a long narrow 
street, through which the main road passes. 
Distant N. from Oojein 116 miles, S.W. from 
Gwalior 165, S.W. from Agra 210. Lat. 24° 50', 
long. 76° 69'. 

MOLACALMOOROO, in the Mysore, a 
fort on the north- west frontier, towards the 
British district of Dbarwar, It is situate on 
the western acclivity of a ridge of mountains 
three miles south of the right bank of the 
river Chinnn Hugri. Distant N.E. from 
Chitteldroog 40 miles, N.W. from Bangalore 
140, N. from Seringapatam 165. Lat. 14° 44', 
long. 76° 48'. 

MOLAWUN, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Banda to Pertaub- 
gurh, 22 miles W. of the latter, 114 E. of 
the former. It has water from tanks and 
wells, but supplies must he collected from the 
neighbourhood. Lat. 26° 45', long. 81° 40'. 

MOLLDNG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 10 
miles S.W. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 33', 
long. 89° 10'. 

MOLOUR, a town in the pergupnah of the 
same name, is situate three miles N.E. of the 
left bank of the Jumna, 16 miles S.W. of 
the town of Futtehpoor. Lat. 26° 46', long. 
80° 67'. 

MOMEIL MYO. — A town of Burmah, 
situate 60 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Irawady, and 110 miles N.N.E, from Ava, 
Lat. 23° 20', long. 96° 47'. 

MOMINABAD, jn Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town, one of the stations of the 
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Brltifili Buhaidiary force, usually denominated 
the Nizam’s army. Distance from Hyderabad, 
N.W., 176 miles; Madras, N.W., 485; Bom- 
bay, E,, 240. Lat. 18° 44', long. 76 “ 27'. 

MONAPALEYAM. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras. 
It is situate on one of the islands of the PuUcat 
lake, 56 miles N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 
13° 64', long. 80“ 16'. 

MONAS. — A river rising in lat, 28“ 20', 
long. 01“ 18', in the range of the Himalayas, 
and, flowing through Thibet in a southerly 
direction for forty miles, it passes through a 
gorge in the Himalaya.^ into the native state of 
Bhotan, through which it flows south-westerly 
for 110 miles, receiving in this part of its course 
the Demree river, a stream of greater length 
than itself. It subsequently for twenty-five 
miles forms the boundary between Bhotan 
and the Assam district of Oamroop, and for 
fourteen miles the boundary between Camroop 
and Goalpara, when it tails into the Brahma- 
pootra, on the right side, in lat, 26“ 11', long. 
90“ 41'. 

MONASSA, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of the Holkar family, a town on 
the route from Goona to Neemuch, 162 miles 
W. of former, 18 E. of latter. It is situate 
in a valley bounded on the north by the Cliitor 
range of hills, has a bazar, in which a market 
is held, and is the prioci|>al place of a subdivi- 
sion of the pergunnah of Kanipoora. The town 
contains 1,030 houses and 4,100 inhabitants. i 
Elevation above the sea 1,440 feet. Lat. 
24’’ 27', long. 75“ 13'. I 

MON AY. — A town of Bnrmah, situate 
138 miles S.E. by S. from Ava, and 190 miles 
N.E. by E. from Prome. Lat. 20“ 26', long. , 
97^ 24'. ! 

MONDA. — A town in the Rajpoot native, 
state ol Jodhpoor, situate 57 miles S.E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 74 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. ' 
Lat. 25“ 47', long. 73“ 60', 

MONER, or MANER, in the British dis- 
trict Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right bank of the river Sone, four miles 
west, or above its confluence with the Ganges. 
It is estimated to contain 1,500 houses and 
about 7,000 inhabitants. Distant 20 miles W. 
of Patna. Lat. 25“ 37', long. 84“ 60'. 

MONFOO. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Ira wady river, and 
193 miles N.N.W, from Ava, Lat. 24° 23', 
long. 94“ 61'. 

MONGHYR. — A British district, denomi- 
nated from its principal place, the town of the 
same name, and aubject to the lieut.-gov, of 
Bengal. The extensive thannahs of Sheik- 
poorah and Dinniapore were, in 1817, trans- 
ferred from Behar to this district. It is 
bounded on the north and east by the British 
district of Bbaugulpore ; on the south-west by 
the districts of Raraghur and Behar ; on the 
west by Behar and Patna ; and on the north- 
west by Tirhoot. It lies between lat. 24° 20' 
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l--26“ r, long. 85“ 40'— 86“ 60'; k aborrt 116 
miles in length from north to south, and sixty 
in breadth. The area is 2,658 square milea. 
'The principal rivers which skirt or intersect 
the district are the Ganges, the Sukri, the Kyul 
or Kewli, the Bhagmuttee, and the Gogaree. 

The staple crops are rice and wheat ; but 
barley, pulse, opium, oil-seeds, indigo, sugar, 
and tobacco are largely produced, mainly by 
artificial irrigation, by which water is dis- 
tributed with great skill and perseverance 
over all parts of the surface. 

The climate of the northern part of Mongh 5 rr, 
especially about the city bearing the same name, 
is considered so salubrious tts to be a desirable 
residence for invalids, many of whom accord- 
inly live here. The prevalent winds are either 
from the east, commencing usually in the 
middle of June and continuing to the middle 
of February, or from the west, which prevail 
during the remainder of the year ; and when 
the wind changes, it does not usually blow 
from north or south, or any direction inter- 
mediate, but veers round at once from east to 
west, or west to east. The west winds are 
characterized by dryness, tbe east by moisture. 
The rainy season lasts from the middle of June 
to the middle of October ; and in spring there 
are frequent squalls, with showers, and the 
full of hailstones of great size. The air is con- 
sidered drier here than in the districts farther 
eastward, and in the highlands drier than in 
the plains. The heat also is greater in the 
highlands than in tbe lower parts, the elevation 
not being sufficient to produce any sensible 
diminution of temperature, which, on the con- 
trary, is heightened by the reflection of light 
and radiation of heat from the rocks. The 
winters are less severe than in tbe districts 
north and north-eastward, the thermometer 
scarcely ever falling to the freezing-point. The 
amount of population ia given under the article 
Bengal, The principal towns, Mongbyr, the 
capital, Soorajpore, Ghiddore, and Shekhpoor, 
are mentioned under their respective names in 
the alphabetical arrangement. The principal 
routes are — 1. From east to west, from Berham- 
pore to Benares, by Patna and Dinapore ; and 
this is a very important one in a military point 
of view, being the only route by which the 
mountainous tract extending southward into 
the Ramgurh district is avoided; and, from 
lying along the right bank of the Ganges, 
having the further advantage afforded by tbe 
extensive navigation of that great river ; 2. 
from north to south, from tbe city of Monghyr 
to Sonah, and subsequently turning soutb- 
west, to Ramgurh ; 8. from east to west, fimm 
Soorajgurh to Behar ; 4. from south-east to 
north-west, from Sonah to Behar. 

Monghyr was acquired by the EUsi-India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the firman of 
Shah Allum, emperor of Delhi, grouting the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, 

MONGHYR, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, subject to 
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the lieut-soT, of Besgal, is situate on the right 
bank of the Ganges, and on the route from 
Dinapore to Berh^pore. The town cothpriees 
eixteen markets, scattered over a space a mile 
and a half long from north to south, and a mile 
wide. The houses are generally small : they 
have sloping roofs of red tiles, and gables or- 
namented with earthenware figures. It is a 
thriving place, having a great number of 
manuhMtorios and shops for the fabrication 
and sale of hardware and firearms, but of exe- 
crable quality. The view of the town from 
the river is agreeable ; it appears “ ornamented 
with numerous gay Hindoo temples ; and the 
effect of the whole is highly picturesque.” 
The fort, built on a prominent rock, is partly 
washed by the Ganges, and where this is not 
the case, its rampart is defended on the outside 
by a wide deep ditch. The length of the fort 
from north to south ia about 4,000 leet, the 
breadth 3,500; it contains three large tanks, 
and many residences and offices of the civil 
establishment : it is also a militaiy station. It 
is a favourite place of residence for invalided 
military men and their families, being cou- 
sidered highly salubrious, and also very agree • 
able, from the beauty of the surrounding 
scenery. The rock jutting into the river is 
considered sacred by the Hindoos ; and at 
certain seasons vast numbers of pilgrims enter 
the river, for the purpose of ritual ablution. 
Formerly there was directly above the bathing- 
place a handsome Brahminical temple, which 
was converted iuto a mosque by Sliooja, son 
of Shahjelian. Within the fort is another 
mosque, beautifully built of black marble. 
The ruins ol a splendid palace, built by Kultan 
Sbooja, may still be traced ; and contiguous is 
a vast well, always abundantly replenished, 
and believed to have a subterraneous commu- 
nication with the Ganges. 

Buchanan estimated the population, about 
forty years ago, at 30,000 persona, inhabiting 
5,000 houses, and stat^ the town to be a place 
of great antiquity, originally named Mudgal pur. 
It probably was at an early period a pbice of 
strength, but the construction of the present 
fort is mnerally attributed to Husain, styled 
by Buchanan the greatest of the kings of 
Bengal. It was repaired and enlarged, about 
1660, by Sbooja, son of Shahjehan, at the 
commencement of his unsuccessful struggle for 
empire and life against his brother Aurungzebe. 
It was subsequently repaired by Cossim Ali, 
when preparing for hostilities against the East- 
India Company, His precautions, however, 
availed not, as, after a feeble resistance of a 
few days’ continuance, it was captured by the 
British. It was then considered a place of 
consequence as a stronghold in regard to its 
proximity to the north-west frontier; but the 
removal of that boundary to so great a distance 
has rendered it of no importance in such a 
point of view. Distant from Benares, E,, by 
Dinapore, 265 miles ; from Calcutta, N.W., 
by Berhampore, 304, by the Ganges 371. Lat. 
25“ 19', long. 86“ 30', 


MONGULHAT, in the British district of 
Rungpoor, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or south-west bank of the river Durlah. 
Buchanan describes it as a place of consider- 
able trade, containing 800 houses ; which 
number, according to the usually-admitted 
ratio of inmates to dwellings, would assign 
it a population of about 4,000. Distant N.E. 
from the town of RungpoOr 22 miles. Lat. 
26“ 68', long. 89“ 25'. 

MONKHO, in the British district of Ally- 
gurhj lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village 10 miles S.W. of the cantonment of 
Allygurh, 42 miles N. of Agra. Lat, 27“ 47', 
long. 78“ 4'. ^ 

MONOHUR THANA. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jhalawar, situate 44 miles 
E.S.E. from Jbalra Patun, and 129 miles W. 
by N. from Saugur. Lat. 24“ 13', long. 
76“ 50'. 

MONZE CAPE, or HAS MOOAREE, a 
sharply-projecting headland, forming the west- 
ern extremity of the coast of Sinde, is the 
termination seawards of the high lauds known 
in different parts by the names of the Hala, 
Brahooic, and Pubb mountains. Pottinger 
slates that "it springs abruptly to a conspi- 
cuous height and grandeur out of the sea 
but Horsburgh describes it as of moderate 
height ; and in this he is borne out by the 
outline given in Dalryraple’s charts of the 
coast of Sinde, On the north-west of it is 
the island of Cliilney or Churna, the channel 
of separation being four miles wide, and six 
or seven fathoms deep in the middle. Lat. 
24“ 50', long. 66“ 43'. 

MOO, a river of Bnrraah, rising in lat. 
23° 33', long. 95° 27', and, flowing in a south- 
erly direction for 125 miles, falls into the 
Irawady, about forty-two miles below Ava, in 
lat. 21° 56', long. 95° 24'. 

MOOBAREKPOOR. — A town in the 
native state of Bbawulpoor, situate five miles 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, and 58 miles 
E.N.E. from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 29“ 43', long. 
72“ 38'. 

MOOCHTJRI, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Mynpoorie to Etawa 
cantonment, and 12 miles N. of the latter. 
Water is obtainable from wells. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat, 26“ 57', 
long. 79“ 1'. 

MOOD BIDDEEEE, — A town in the 
British district of South Canara, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles N.E. by N. of Mangalore. 
Lat. 13“ 4', long. 75“ 3', 

MOODEBEEHAL. — A town in the British 
district of Shol^oor, presidency of Bombay, 
92 miles S. by of Sholapoor. Lat. 16“ 20*, 
long. 76“ 12'. 

MOODGDL, — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 68 miles N.W. by 
N. of Bellary. Lat. 16“, long. 76“ 80'. 
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MOODHULL. — A town In tlie Southern 
Mabrfttta Jaghire of Moodhull, situate 62 miles 
N.E. by E. from Belgaum, and 46 miles S.W. 
from Bi^japoor. Lat, 16® 20', long, 76® 20', 

MOODHULL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate nine miles from 
the left bank of the Godavery river, and 120 
inilea N.N.W. from Hjderabsil. Lat. 18® 59', 
long. 77° 53'. 

MOODKEE, — A town twenty six miles 
south of the left bank of the Sutlej, and within 
the jurisdiction of the comitiissioner and BU}^>er> 
intendent of the Cis-Sutlej states. It is chiefly 
remarkable on account of the action which took 
place in its vicinity on the 18th December, 
184.5, being the first in the war then in pro- 
gress between the British government and that 
of the Sikhs. On this occasion, the Sikhs, 
whose numbers far exceeded those of the force 
opposed to them, were repulsed, and succes- 
sively driven from position to position, with 
the loss of seventeen pieces of artillery. The 
victory, however, was not achieved without 
great loss on the side of the British, especially 
in European officers, more than fifty of whom 
were returned among the killed and wounded. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,140 miles. Lat. 
30° 48', long. 74® 55'. 

MOODKHAID, — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate six miles 
from tlie left bank of the Godavery, and 140 
miles N.N.W. from Hyderabad, I^t. 19° 9', 
long. 77° 33'. 

MOODNAIKANHULLY. — A town in 
the British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madr.-^, 49 miles S.E. by S. of Bellary. Lat. 
14° 33', long. 77“ 20'. 

MOODONG. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 
situate 16 miles S.S.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 
16° 16', long. 97° 48'. 

MOOFTTING. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Cliirra, in the Cossya 
Hills, 60 miles S. from Gowlmtty, and 31 miles 
N.W. from Jynteahpore. Lat. 25° 26', long. 
91° 47'. 

MOOGETALA . — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Kistnah river, and 111 miles 
E.S.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 60', long. 
80° O'. 

MOOG LEMEERY. — A town in the My- 
sore, territoiy of Madras, situate 119 miles 
N.E. from Seringnpatam, and 161 miles W. 
by N. from Madras. Lat, 13° 29', long, 78° 9'. 

MOOHUMDABAD, in the British district 
of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtebgurh 
to Mynpoory, 13 miles W. by S, of the former. 
Lat. 27° 19', long. 79” 30'. 

MOOJAUTHAPOOEUM. — A town in 

Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, situate 
on the left bank of the 'Tandoor river, and 
46 miles W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
17° 4' long. 77° 67'. 


MOOKHWAR, in the British distriot of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviaeea, a 
town 14 miles N.E. of the city of Agra, Lat. 
27® 18', long. 78° 14'. 

MOOKSI. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 14 miles E. by S, 
of Moodgul. Lat. 15° 6S', long. 76° 42'. 

MOOKUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Raiugurb, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 42 
miles S.S.W, ot the former. Lat. 22" 47', 
long. 81° 7'. 

MOOLA, a river rising in lat. 19° 26', long. 
73° 63', on the eastern slope of the Western 
Ghats, and a few miles north of the Malsej 
Ghat, and, flowing in an easterly direction 
for 100 miles through the British districts of 
Poona and Ahmednuggur, falls into the Paira 
river, a tributary of the Godavery, in lat, 
19° 32', long. 74° 61'. 

MOOLA MOOTA, the name of a feeder 
of the Bheema river, deriving its name from 
the junction near Poona, in the presidency 
of Bombay, of two stre-ams, the Moola and 
the Moota, the for-raer rising near the Bhore 
Ghaut, in lat. 18" 44', long. 73° 28', and the 
latter in lat. 18° 2.5', long. 73° 80'. The 
united stream falls into the Bheema, iu lat. 
18° 34', long, 74° 23'. 

MOOLEIR, — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 36 milea 
W.N.W. of Malligaum. Lat. 20" 44', long. 74°. 

MOOLGOOND.— A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 
38 miles E.S.E. ol Dharwar. Lat. 15“ 1/, 
long. 75" 35'. 

MOO LEY, in the British district of 
Oanara, presidency of Madras, a town on an 
inlet of the Arabian Sea, or North Indian 
Ocean, receiving a river descending from the 
Ghats, situate eastward, 'The estuary or inlet 
on which it is situate is too shallow to be 
navigated by Large vessels, but serves as a 
place of shelter for coasting and fishing craft. 
Outside the mouth of the inlet is a group O' 
rocky islets, known by the name of the Mulki 
or Premeira Rocks, Distant from Mangaloor, 
N., 15 milea; from Madras, W., 370. Lat. 
13° 6', long. 74° 61'. 

MOOLTAEE, in the British district of 
Baitool, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Nagpoor, 22 miles E. 
by S. of the former, Lat. 21° 47', long, 78° 17'. 

MOOLTAN, — A town of Malwa, iu the 
native state of Dhar, situate 36 miles N. from 
Dhar, and 99 miles S. by E. from Neemnob. 

' Lat. 23" 4', long. 76° 14'. 

MOOLTAN, an ancient city, stated to bo 
the largest in the Punjab after Lahore and 
Amritsir, is situate three miles E. of tiw 
Clienaub, the inundations of which reach it. 
Elpbinstone, who saw this place in 1809, 
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before it had been rtormed by the Sikhs, de- 
■cribee it as ^^Burrounded with a fine wall 
between forty and fifty feet high.” It is built 
on a mound of considerable height, formed of 
the ruins of more ancient cities. The bazars 
are extensive, and are well supplied with all 
articles of trafi5.c and consumption, and the 
shops amount altogether in number to 4,600. 
Its principal manufactures are silks, cottons, 
shawls, loongees, brocades, tissues : its mer- 
chants are considered rich. Batiking consti- 
tutes a large proportion of the business of 
Mooltan, in which it has in some measure 
Bnpplanted Shikar poor ; and the prosperity of 
the town is in all respects considered on the 
increase. 

The vicinity is covered with an amazing 
quantity of ruins of tombs, mosques, and 
ehrines, which show the former extent and 
antiquity of the city. North of the place is 
the magnificent shrine of Sham Tabrezi, who, 
according to tradition, was flayed alive here as 
a martyr, and at whose prayer the sun de- 
scended from the heavens, and produced the 
intense heat from which Mooltan suffers, and 
for which it is proverbial. The adjacent coun- 
try, watered by the inundations of the Chenaub, 
produces fruits, esculent vegetables, grain, and 
other crops, in great abundance and perfection. 
Mooltan is said by Burnes to be to this day 
Btyled “Mallithan,” which he translates tJie 
place of the Malli; and, .thence infers it to 
have been that capital .ijf the Malli taken by 
Alexander. But Arrian mentions several such 
cities; and his brevity, and the slender ac- 
quaintance which he Lad of the localities, must 
render any decision on such points at the pre- 
sent day hazardous and uncertain. Mooltan 
was taken by the Mahomedans, under Maho- 
med Ben Kasim, at the close of the eighth 
century ; by Mahmood of Gliiznee, at the com- 
mencement of the eleventh ; by Taitierlane, at 
the close of the fourteenth. It has always 
enjoyed the reputation of a place of great 
strength. After various fruitless attempts, ex- 
tending over several years, it was, in 1818, 
captured by Runjeet Singh, who cut to pieces 
the Afghan garrison of 8,000, with the excep- 
tion of a small number admitted to quarter. 
The booty on that occasion is said to have 
amounted to four million sterling. The army 
of the besiegers consisted of 25,000, of whom 
19,000 were slain. Subsequently to the death 
of Runjeet Singh, and during the distracted 
times which ensued, this place again furnished 
an object of contention. The atrocious con- 
duct of Dewan Moolraj, who in 1848 held the 
fortress of Mooltan, where two British officers 
were b&sely assassinated, demanded the re- 
newal of hostilities, the earlier of which move- 
ments were rendered memorable by the extra- 
ordinary energy, enterprise, and judgment 
displayed by Major Herbert Edwardes, then a 
subaltern, who had seen bat one campaign," 
but whose military qualities would have ^en 
deemed worthy of distinction in a veteran sol- 
dier. The cit^el of Mooltan at this time was 


represented as being more regular in oonstmc* 
tion than probably any other place laid down 
in India by native engineers. It stood on a 
mound, and in form was an irregular hexagon, 
with its longest side, which measured 600 yards, 
to the north-west. The wall, substantially 
built of burnt brick, was about forty feet high 
outside, but only four or five feet from the 
ground inside, in consequence of the accumu- 
lation of the materials of older buildings. It 
was qprmounted by thirty towers, and pro- 
tected by a ditch faced with masonry. On the 
2nd January, 1849, the city was captured by 
a British force under General Whish, after an 
obstinate and gallant defence on the part 'of 
the enemy. On the 22nd, practicable breaches 
having been effected, the British troops were 
about to storm the citadel, when Moolraj, with 
hia whole garrison, surrendered uncondition- 
ally. The destruction of the fort, then com- 
menced, was a few months later completed by 
the elements, when the most violent storm 
ever remembered occasioned the flooding of the 
rivers of the Punjaub. “ On the 28th August, 
the celebrated fortress of Mooltan was con- 
verted by the rains and floods into a moss of 
ruins. Owing, it is supposed, to some neglect 
of the people in charge of the bund up the 
river, the floods broke through and deluged 
the neighbouring country, and the water which 
sutTouuds the fort forced its way through the 
counterscarp into the ditch. In a few hours the 
whole of the outer wall was flat ; and the water 
undermining the towers, they and the guns 
on them were all hurled into the ditch. Next 
day the second principal wall fell in, the citadel 
wall and several of the domes having previously 
given way.” It was not thought advisable to 
repair the fortress with a view to its being 
rendered defensible and occupied as a military 
post. A redoubt, or small fortification, in the 
rear of the cantonments, it was believed would 
suffice for all military purposes, An obelisk, 
erected in the town by order of government, 
preserves the memory of tho.se who fell in the 
Sutlej and Punjaub campaigns. The circum- 
stances under which this part of the Sikh terri- 
tory became a portion of the British dominions 
will be found detailed in the article Punjaub. 
The population of Mooltan, including the 
suburbs and cantonment, is given at 80,966. 
Of this amount 40,] 40 belong to the suburbs, 
and 15,853 to the cantonment. Lat. 30“ 12^, 
long. 71° 80'. 

MOOLWAGLE. — A town in the Mysore, 
presidency of Madras, situate 123 miles E.N.E. 
from Seringapatam, and 130 miles W. from 
Madras, Lat. 13° 9', long. 78° 26'. 

MOON AG AL AH, — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
situate 66 miles N.W. of Guntoor. Lat. 17° 8', 
long. 79° 63'. 

MOONAGITL. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 29 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 148 miles E. from Sholapoor, 
Lat. 17° 29', long. 78“ 10'. 
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MOONDA^Jl, in Bussabir, a cave on the 1 
Bontbern deolmty of the Burenda Pass, from 
the crest of \Tbioh it U distant two milea. It 
is important as affording shelter to travellers 
on their waj to attempt that much-dreaded 
pass. Blevation above the sea 12,807 feet, 
Lat. 31“ 23', long. 78“ 12'. 

MOONDAGAM. — A town of the Deccan, 
in the* territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
140 miles S.W. by S. from Sumbulpoor, Lat, 
19° 54', long. 82“ 40'. 

MOONDAGE. — A town in the bill zemin- 
darry of J ey poor, presidency of Madras, situate 
S4 miles E.N.E. from Jeypoor, and 109- miles 
K. by W, from Vizagapatam. Lat. 19“ 12', 
long, 82“ 66'. 

MOONDAGOOE. — A town iii the British 
district of North Canara, presidency ofMadras, 

61 miles N.E. of Honahwar, Lat. 14“ 68', 
long. 76“ 8'. 

MOONDAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 2,1 miles 
E, of Kaira. Lat. 22“ 47', long. 73“ 1'. 

MOONDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia'fl family, 
situate nine miles W. from the Suktha river, and 
88 mill's W. by N. from Baitool. Lat. 22“ .2', 
long. 76“ 39'. , ' . 

MOONDKA, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 
32 rniles W. of the former. Thb road in this 
part of the route is good. Lat. 28“ 40', long. 
77“ 6'. 

MOONDLAPADD. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
60 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15“ 20', long. 
78“ 68', 

MOONDRA. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, presidency of Bombay, situate on the 
coast of the Gulf of Cutch, and 29 miles S. from 
Bhooj, Lat. 22“ 60', long. 69“ 49'. 

MOONDREE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Rutlani, situate four milea from 
the right bank of the Myhee river, and six 
miles S.S.E. from Rutlam. Lat. 23“ 11', long. 
75“ 3'. 

MOONDURGEE. — A town in the British 
district of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 

62 miles E. by S. of Dharwar. Lat. 15“ 13', 
long. 75“ 67'. 

MOONDWA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusaeerabad 
to Nagor, and 11 milea S.E. of the latter town. 
It contains 200 houses, supplied with water 
from a tank. Lat. 27“ 3', long. 73“ 65'. 

MOONDYPOLLUM.— A town of Southern 
India, in the native state of Travancore, 29 miles 
N.E. from Quilon, and 64 miles N.W. by W. 
from 'Knnevelly. Lat, 9“ 11', long, 76“ 66'. 

MOONGEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
hank of the Gudavery, and 41 miles S.W. from 
Jaulnah. Lat. 19“ 27', long. 75“ 30'. 


MOONGHOM.— A town of BonxuJi, 117 
miles E. from Muneepoor, and 109 milM N. 
from Ava. Lat. 24“ 42', long. 96“ 

MOONGROOL, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 63 miles S. by W. from 
ElUohpoor, and 104 miles E.K.E. from Janlnhb. 
Lat. 20“ 17', long. 77“ 26'. 

MCjONJPOOR.^A town in Guzerat, or 
the dominions of theGuicowar, 109 miles N.E, 
by N. from Rajkote, and 51 miles S.W. by S. 
from Deesa. Lat. 23° 85', long. 71“ 48'. 

MOONU^ in Sirhind, or territory of the 
protected Sikh states, a village oh' the route 
from Delhi to Ferozepodr, 140 miles N.W. of 
the former place. Water is abundant, as the 
village is near thh river Gagur. Distant N.W, 
from Calcutta, vid Delhi, 1,027 'iniles. Lat. 
29" 49', long. 75“ 67'- 

MOORA. — A town in the British district of 
Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, situate 29 mi!^' W.NiW. of Sum- 
bulpoor, Lat. 21“ 38', long. 83“ 88'. 

MOORAUD^BAD.— A town in, the terri- 
tory of Oude, nine miles E. from the left bank 
of the Gauges, and 46 miles W. by N. from 
Lucknow. Lat. 26“ 59', long. 80° 17'. 

MOORBAUR, — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 
miles E.N.E. of B^bay. I^t. 19“ 17', long. 
73" 80's 

MGORGOOR.— A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, situate 22 
milea S. from Kolapoor, and 48 miles N.W. 
by N. from Belgaum, Lat. 16“ 23', long, 
74" 16'. 

MOORHUR, a river rising in lat. 24“ 8', 
long. 84" 26', in the British district of Ram- 
ghur, lient.-gov. of Bengal, and, flowing in a 
northerly direction for twenty-two miles through 
Bainghur, seventy-nine miles through Bebar, 
and thirty miles through Patna, falls into the 
Ganges a few miles below the town of Patna, 
on the right side, in lat. 25“ 28', long. 
86" 23'. 

MOORIGOORUM.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizara, situate on the left 
bank of the Godavery river, and 154 miles 
E.N.E. from Hyderabad, list. 18“ 14’, long. 
80" 40'. 

MOOEJAPETT.— A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, situate on the left bank 
of the Wein Gunra river, and 91 miles S.E. 
from Nagpoor. Lat, 20“ 10', long. 80“ 2'. 

I MOORLEE-— A town in Nepal, mtuata 
63 milea S.S.W. from Khatmandoo, and 26 
miles N.E. by E. from Bettiah. Lat. 27", 
long. 84“ 66', 

MOOROOMGAUM.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor or Berar, 110 miles S.E. by E. 
from Nagpoor, and 200 miles 8. by E. from 
Jubbulpoor. Lat. 20“ 21', long. 80“ 36’. 

MOOROOSAY, a river of Arraoan, rising 
in lat. 21" 20', long. 92“ 40', and, flowing in a • 
south-westerly diction for thirty-five mileii, 
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falls into Ml arm of tbe sea, near Tek-Naf 
Point, inlat. 20 ° 47 ', long. 92° 23 '. 

MOORPILLiY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 73 miles N. from 
Hyderabad, and 208 miles S. S.E. from Ellicb- 
poor. Lat. 18° 24', long. 78° 40'. 

MOORSHEDABAD. — A British district 
within the jurisdiction of the governor of 
Bengal, deriving its name from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north-east by the 
British districts Maldali and Kajeshahye, from 
which it is separated by the Ganges ; on the 
east by the British district Rajeshahye ; on 
the south-east, and part of the south, by the 
British district of Nuddea ; on the remainder 
of the south by the British district Beer- 
bboom, which also bounds it on the west, with 
the exception of a very small portion bounded 
by Bhaflgulpore. It lies betwoon lat. 23° 48' — 
24° 47', long. 87° 52' — 88° 41' : the area is 
1,856 square miles. The Ganges may be said 
to be the only principal stream of this district ; 
for though there are others, they are offsets 
from that great river. The Ganges is ne. rly 
at its greatest size at the north-west corner, 
not having at that point sent off any of those 
great branches which, meandering through 
Eastern Bengal, find their way to the .Sunder- 
bunds. It touches on the district near Eur- 
lackabad, on the north-west angle, and, flowing 
south-east for twenty miles, sends off on the 
right side the Bhagruttee, a large branch, 
which, pursuing a sinuous course, but generally 
southerly, traverses the district for seventy 
miles to Burwa, where it cros.ses the south 
frontier, and forms the boundary between the 
British districts Nuddea and Beerbhoom. It 
is navigable during the greater part of the 
year for the largest craft which ply on the 
Ganges, and forms the principal channel of the 
route fiom Calcutta by water to the North- 
Western Provinces, a week being saved by 
proceeding through it instead of by the circu- 
itous Sunderbund pa.ssage, fartlier eastward. 
During the three months of the dry season in 
spring, the navigation is neai-Iy impracticable, 
admitting no craft of above a foot draught. 
Below the divergence, the main stream is 
denominated the Podda or the Ganges, and, 
proceeding in a direction south-east for sixty 
miles, to the town of Jellinghee, at the south- 
eastern angle of the district, it there sends off, 
on the right side, a large offset, denominated 
the river of Jellinghee, and continuing to flow 
south-easterly, leaves the district. The Jel- 
lingbee, following a very tortuous course, but 
enerally south-west, forms the south-eastern 
ouiidary of the district for fifty miles, as far 
as Bailee, where it passes into the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, and subsequently joins the 
Bhagruttee, the united stream being denomi- 
nated the Hoogly. The Jellinghee, though 
less frequented than the Bhagruttee, in conse- 
quence of its being a less direct channel of 
* communication with the North-Western Pro- 
vinces, is superior in point of facility of navi- 


gation, being at all saasouB practicable fur craft 
of about two feet draught. 

The eastern part of the district is low, 
remarkably level, subject to extensive inunda* 
tioDB during the raina of autumn, and abound- 
ing in j bile or small lakes, apparently portions 
of the beds of streams which have deserted 
their channels. There are also many tanks or 
artificial pieces of water. The town ef Jel- 
linghee, on the bank of the Podda, at the south- 
eastern corner of the district, and probably the 
lowest point in it, is estimated to have an 
elevation of seventy-five feet above the sea ; 
and EuTTUckabad, on the bank of the aame 
river, but at the north-western angle of the 
district, has probably an elevation of lOf^ 
feet above the sea. In the western part of 
the district are many hills connected with the 
neighlxiuring highlands of Eajmahal and Beer- 
bhoom, whence descend numerous torrents, 
which join the Ganges or its branches, and, 
besides the important purposes of irrigation, 
serve to float df>wn the firewood, which is 
obtained abundantly from the jungles. Tiiia 
western division of the district, locally deno- 
minated .Rarba, is nearly unproductive with- 
out manure, but, treated with that fertilizing 
laid and due irrigation, it yields moderate crops 
i of rice, sugar-cane, oil-seeds, pulse, cucurbi- 
taceous plants, indigo, and gome other articles 
of less importance. Tlie mulberry is rather 
extensively cultivated for feeding .silkworms. 

The climate, formerly regarded as salubrious, 
is considered to have latterly, from some un- 
known cause, deteriorated in that respect. 
The station of Berhampore is regarded as 
peculiarly unhealthy. According to one travel- 
ler, every breath of air which visits it, comes 
over swamps and marshy lands ; it abounds 
with ditches and stagnant pools, those fruitful 
sources of malaria ; and its too redundant 
vegetation is rank and noisome. 

Before the commercial character of the East- 
India Company had ceased, this district was 
one of the principal seats of its silk manufac- 
ture, which was conducted principally at the 
town of Berhampore. The production and 
manufacture were subsequently carried on with 
spirit, and in some instances with profitable 
results, by private persons. In 1840, the 
quantity produced was estimated at 2,000 
maunds, or 160,000 pounds. Indigo is the 
commercial crop next in importance. The 
principal silk manufacture is that of corahs. 
Of other manufactures, the following may be 
mentioned — Coarse cotton fabrics, works in 
brass and iron, blankets, carpets, paper, mats, 
toys, and carvings in wood and ivory. Ber- 
hampore, the seat of the civil establishment 
Moorshedabad, the ancient capital and largest 
town ; Jeajanj, Jellinghee, ^gwangola, and 
Suti, are described under their respective names 
in the alphabetical arrangement. The principal 
military routes are — 1. From south to north, 
from Calcutta, through Burwa, Berhampore, 
and the city of Moorshedabad, subsequently 
diverging north-west to Rajmahal, and north* 
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east to Bogwangola. 2. From south-west to 
nortb-east, from Banooora, by way of Sooreo, 
through Bprharapore, to MurchuaudRampore. 
Tlie population of this district is given under 
the article Bengal. _ 

The tract compriaed within this district, 
formed at a remote period part of the great 
realm of Magadha, and on its fall, at the cloiie 
of the seventh century, became a province of 
the kingdom of Gaur. At the commencement 
of the thirteenth century, when the Patan 
Museulraana, commanded by Bakhtyar Khiiji, 
invaded this part of India, it was ruled by 
a rajah whose government was located at the 
city of l^uddea, and who fled without making 
resistance, leaving his dominions to the mercy 
of the enemy. It was immediately incorpo- 
rated witli the state which arose under the 
name of the kingdom of Bengal, and shared its 
various vicissitudes, until its final subjugation 
in 1584 byAcbar. In the desperate contusion 
and extenninating wars supervening on the 
death of Aurungzebe, when the remoter pro- 
vinces of the kingdom of Delhi became impa- 
tient of the control of the paramount power, 
Moorehud Euli Khan, appointed in 1701 by 
Aurangzebe, his dewan or chief financial 
officer, over the extensive and productive pro- 
vince of Bengal, fixed the seat of his govern- 
ment at the town of Makhsusabad, to which, 
after himself, he gave the name, still retained, 
of Moorshedabad. He exercised bis sway 
more as a potentate tributary to a superior, 
than as a subordinate officer, until the period 
of his death in 1725, when he was succeeded 
in his dignity by his sou-iii-law Shujah- 
uddin. On the death of Shujah-uddin, in 
17i59, his power devolved on Serefraz Khan, 
son of the ruler last mentioned, and grandson 
of the founder of the state of Moorshedabad. 
He, after the enjoyment of government for a 
few months only, was attacked by All Verdi 
Khan, one ol his officers, defeated in battle, 
and slain ; whereupon the victor, without 
meeting any further resistance, took possession 
of the city of Moorshedabad, and all the trea- 
sures and dominions ol the vanquished ruler. 
Ali Verdi struggled with great perseverance 
against the numerous armies of the Mahrattas, 
who repeatedly overran the country, and in 
1742 partially plundered the city of Moorshed- 
abad, and succeeded in extorting an agreement 
for the payment of chouth, or a fourth part of 
the revenue of the province, as black maU. His 
death took place in 1756, and he was succeeded 
by his grandson Suraja Dowlah, the rash and 
sanguinary prince who, in 1757, defeated at 
Plassy by the British army commanded by 
Clive, fl^ from the field, to meet death in a 
less glorious mode. Clive, immediately after 
the battle, pushed on to Moorahedab^, and 
declared as nawaub Muhammad Jaffier Khan. : 
In 1760 this prince was deposed by the 
English, who raised Cossira Ali Khan to hia 
place ; but he, having engaged in war i^ainet , 
the British, was in turn deposed, and Muham- , 
mad Joffior Khan reinstate os nawaub. He 


retained that position until hia death in 1764, 
and was auoce^ed by his son Najroud-daulah, 
The dignity, long since become purely titular, 
is supported by the magnificent allowance of 
160,000i. per annum. Of this allowance, the 
sum of between 60,0001. and 60,000L per 
annum ia placed at the disposal of the nawaub ; 
from the remainder are paid the stipends 
ol the collateral branches of the family, and 
the balance constitutes a deposit-fund, from 
which are defrayed the charges on account of 
the agency and of the college, together with 
other expenses incurred on account of the 
family. The district of Moorshedabad passed 
to the Kast-India Company by the grant of 
Shah Allum in 1766. 

MOORSHEDABAD, a town, the principal 
place of a British district of the same name, 
lies on the route from Berhampore to Dinage- 
pore, six miles N. of the fonner, and 100 S. of 
tbe latter. It is situate on the Bhagruttee, a 
great offset of the Ganges, flowing from north 
to south, and dividing it into two parts — 
Moorshedabad properly so called, situate on 
the left or east bank, and Mahinagar, situate 
on the west or right bank. The aggregate 
town extends from north to south for a distance 
of several miles, with an average breadth of 
four. It is a very indifferent place, consisting 
chiefly of a rude assemblage of mud buildings, 
lying confusedly together. The river, how- 
ever, enlivens the scene, l)eing for a great part 
of the year covered with boats, for the purposes 
of trjule or amuKeinent. llie palace, con- 
structed by Aliverdi Khan, principally of 
materials brought from the ruins of Gour, is a 
gloomy, ruinous pile ; but a new palace, which 
had b^n several years in course of erection, 
was completed in 1840. It is described by a 
traveller, who saw it while in progress, as ‘*a 
fine building, in the European style, of dazzling 
whiteness, and rising in glittering splendour, 
amid stately groves of flourishing trees.” Its 
cost was enormous.; and the extent and magni- 
ficence of the edifice is altogether dispropor- 
tionate to the dependent position of the 
nawaub. Moorshedabad is a place of con- 
siderable commerce, lying on the most-fre- 
quented route by water between Calcutta and 
the North-Western Provinces. It is subject, 
however, to the disadvantitge of being unap- 
proachable by craft ol above a foot draught 
during the dry months of spring. According 
to a census taken in 1829, the number of 
houses was 40,118 ; of which 14,281 belonged 
to Mussulmans, the rest to Brahminlsts : the 
number of pennanent inhabitants was 146,176 ; 
of whom the Mussulmans were 66,090, and 
the Brahminists 90,086. To this number is to 
be added that of strangers and temporary 
residents, 787 ; making a total of 146,963. 
Whilst the capital of Bengal, Moorshedabad 
was a place of great trade and wealth ; so 
great indeed as to lead Lord Clive to institute 
a comparison between it and the city of 
London. From want of drainage, the place is 
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Bftid to be extremely nobealthy ; but the 
present nawaub is stat^ to have manifested a 
strong desire for the improvement of its sani- 
tary oondition. A college was some years 
since founded here, at the expense of the 
native authority, to which sulwequently an 
English professor was attached. Distance N. 
from Calcutta, by Berhanipore, 124 miles. 
Lat. 24“ 12', Jong. 88“ 17'. 

MOORSUNGONG. — A town in the native 
state of Bhotan, 57 miles N. by E. from Dur- 
rnng, and 74 miles N. TV. by TV. from Bishnatb. 
Lat. 27° 18', long. 92“ 11'. 

MOORTAUZPOOR. — ^A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or the dominions of the Nizam, situate 36 miles 
S. by W. of Eilicbpoor. Lat. 20° 41', long. 
77° 26'. 

MOORUD. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 43 miles 
S. by E. ot Bombay. L^t. 18° 20', long. 73“ 2'. 

MOORVEE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, atown, the principal place 
of the division of Muchu Eanta. It is situate 
on the river Muchu, which, twenty-two miles 
farther north, falls into the Gulf of Cutch. 
The tallook or subdivision annexed contains 
110 towns and villages, having an estimated 
population of 24,000. It pays to the Guicowar 
an annual tribute of 6,000i. The thakoor or 
chief oi Moorvee is a Jharegha Rajpoot. 
Tradition represents him as the descendant of 
the eldest son and lawful heir of the rao of 
Cutch, who, in the latter part of the seventeenth 
century, was murdered ny a younger brother, 
and whose family thereupon fled to this place, 
then a dependency of Cutch ; by the ruler of 
which their possession of 'Moorvee was sub- 
sequently sanctioned. Disputes still exist 
between the two rulers. Distant from 
Abmedabad, W., 115 miles j Baroda, W., 
155; Bombay, N.W., 300. Lat. 22“ 48', 
long. 70“ 60'. 

MOOSA KHAIL, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 41 miles W. 
fipom the right bank of the Indus, 129 miles 
S.W. by S. of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 
S2“ 25', long. 70° 85'. 

MOOSERY. — A town in the British district 
of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
W.N.W. of Triohinopfly. Lat. 30“ 67', long, 
78“ 30'. 

MOOSIWALLBH, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
10 miles from the left bank of the Indus, 123 
miles 8, by W, of the town of Peshawur. Lat, 
82“ 16', long. 71° 22'. 

MOOSLA. — Atown in the native state of 
Indoor, or territory of Holkar, 24 miles S.E, 
from Indoor, and 107 miles W. by S. from 
Hoosungabad. Lat. 22“ 27', long. 76“ 8'. 

MOOSLEEMUDDOO. — A town in the . 
British district of Kumool, presidency of 
Madras, 28 miles E.N.E, of Kurnool. Lat. 
16“ 59', long. 78“ 80'. ‘ 


MOOTA RIVER.— See Moola-Moota. 

MOOTOURKHAS, in the British district 
of Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N^.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Futtehpoor 
to Bandah, 14 miles S.TV. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 25“ 48', long. 80“ 43', 

MOOTUPETTA. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 66 
miles S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9“ 17', long. 78° 64'. 

MOOYANLAKHOOLEL. — A town of 
Eastern India, in the native state of Munee- 
poor, 81 miles N.W. by N. from Muneepoor, 
and 111 miles E, by N. from Jyuteahpoor. 
Lat. 26“ 13', long. 93“ 60'. 

MOPEA. — A town of Eastern India, in" the 
native state of Osimlee, in the Cossya Hills, 
26 miles S. from Gowbatty, and 54 miles 
N.W. by N. from Jynteahpoor. Lat, 25“ 47', 
long. 91° 40'. 

MOPLAHS. — See Malabar. 

MOPOON. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, three 
miles S. of Moulmein. Lat. 16“ 26', long. 
97° 42'. 

MOR. — A river rising in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, in lat. 
24“ 31', long. 87“ 1' ; it flows in a south-eastern 
direction for thirty miles through Bhagulpore, 
and for thirty-five miles through Beerbhoom, 
and then, turning easterly, it proceeds forty- 
five miles to its junction with the Dwarka 
river. The united stream holds a southerly 
course for twenty miles, when it falls into the 
Bhagruttee, in lat. 23° 43', long. 88“ 10'. 

MORADABAD, a British district in the 
division of Rohilcund, under the lieut.-gov, of 
the N.W, Provinces, is named from its prin- 
cipal place. It is bounded on the north-east 
by the British district Kumaon ; on the east 
by the British district Bareilly and the jaghire 
of Bampoor ; on the south by the British 
district Budaon ; on the west by Boolund- 
shuhur and Meerut ; and on the north-west by 
Bijnour. It lies between lat. 28° 16' — 29° 27 , 
long. 78“ 10' — 79° 24' : the area is 2,967 square 
miles. Its frontier on the north and north- 
east is marked by a range of hills of no great 
elevation, separating it from the Patlee Doon, 
a depressed tract, forming the sonthem part 
of the district of Kumaon. Chilkea, situate 
on the right bank of the Kosila, where it 
issues from the hills, is 1,076 feet above the 
sea. From that quarter, the surface of the 
country generally declines to the south, the 
streams flowing in that direction. The same 
inclination is proved by actual measurement ; 
thus the town of Moradabad, forty miles south 
of Chilkea, is 403 feet below it. The north- 
eastern part of the territory, extending along 
the base of the hills, consisting of the Terai or 
marsh-land, is characterized by the prevalence 
of springs and streams, luxuriant vegetation, 
and deadly malaria, and overrun with gigantic 
grasses and rushes, jungle, and forest-trees. 
The country is in generallevel, though in some 
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plftces moderately tindalating. The town of 
Moradabad is built on a ridge running from 
north-west to south-east, and rising between 
twenty and thirty feet above the level of the 
country. Adjacent to it is a tract of sand, 
from one to two miles in breadth, and forming 
the depression down which the Ramgunga 
flows. To the south-west, the land declines 
towards the left bank of the Ganges, and at 
length in some places becomes kadir or marsh, 
the soil having been deposited by that river, 
and remaining liable to its inundations. There 
are other alluvial ti’acts along the various 
streams, characterized by moisture and fer- 
tility, and under cultivation yielding luxuriant 
crops. Id general, however^ the country is 
well drained by its rivers, the Ramgunga, the 
Gunghun, and the Kosee or Kosila, The 
Karngunga, which issues from the hills at some 
distance from this district, though rather small, 
is a rapid stream, receiving in its course various 
tributaries. From the town ol Moradabad, on 
its way to the Ganges, into which it falls, it is 
navigable for about nine months in the year. 
It has been conjectured that the whole extent 
of the ridge upon which the town of Morad- 
abad stands, was washed by the water of the 
Ramgunga at some former period. The Gun- 
ghuii runs nearly parallel with the Ramgunga, 
flowing on the opposite side of the town of 
Moradabad, where the two rivers are at no 
great distance from each other : the former 
ultimately joins the Raibgunga about ten miles 
below (he town. The (S^unghun is not navi- 
gable, though a considerable stream, for the 
most part confined by steep banks. It is 
variable in depth, and in many places ford- 
able, except during the rains. A scheme for 
improving the irrigation of the northern divi- 
sion of the district by means ot this river was 
sanctioned by the home authorities in 1837. 
The water of these rivers, but especially that 
of the Ramgunga, is good, and by some Euro- 
peans is preferred for culinary purposes to 
that of the wells, though the quality of water 
procured from the latter' source is also well 
reported of. The wells are numerous, and 
abundant in their supply, few failing even in 
the driest season. In the central tract, -the 
average depth of the wells is twenty-two feet. 
The depth increases towards the hills in one 
direction, and towards the Ganges in the other. 
As the whole territory is alluvial, it contains 
no minerals. The climate of the cleared and 
dry tracts is mo^e congenial and grateful to 
Europeans than that of almost any other part 
of India, and the average amount of disease 
and mortality amongst them is as low as at 
home. The prevailing winds are east and^ 
west : the former are perhaps more frequent 
here than on the western side of the Ganges. 
The atmosphere is remarkably dry and clear, 
fo^s being rare. The cold weather may be 
said to commence about the middle of October; 
but fwm the 16th September the nights and 
mornings are cool and pleasant. The months 
of December aud January sometimes produce 
4 M 


a degree of cold that is almost incredible ; for 
instance, in January, 1836, the thermometer 
fell on two mornings to 22® at sunrise, and for 
some successive days it did not exoe^ 28® at 
that time : many pieces of water were covered' 
with ice. The cool weather continues to the 
end of March, and often to the middle of 
April. The hot winds ^low very irregularly, 
sometimes commencing about the 16th of 
April, at others not until the end of that 
month or the beginning of May ; they are 
also generally unsteady, alternating with a 
less strong wind from the east. Severe north- 
westers occur at short intervals from April 
to the commencement of the rains. The 
periodical rains set in irregularly from the 
iOth June to the early part of July, and cease 
in the end of August, or early in September : 
they are heavy, and during their oontmuanoe 
the temperature is moderate. 

Elephants are numerous in the forests, and 
though the breed is less valued for domesti- 
cation than those produced farther to the east, 
some are annually captured for that purjwsa. 
Tigers infest the jungly tracts. There are, 
besides, the leopard, bear, jackal, lynx, fox, 
wild dog, nylgau, spotted deer, antelope, hare, 
and squin’el. Among the feathered tribe are 
the peafowl, floriken or bustard, partridge,, 
quail, pigeon, snipe, bittern, jungle-fowl, wild 
goose, and wild duck. Of reptiles, there are 
the boa-constrictor, the cobra de capello, and 
three other venomous sorts of serpents, water- 
snakes, and some harmless kinds. Scorpions 
and centipedes infest every building; but, 
though causing great suffering, seldom pro- 
duce death. The streams abound with mb, 
some of which are delicious. 

The agriculture of Moradabad is important 
and varied. The sugarcane succeeds well : it 
is of a large black kind, abounding in rich 
saccharine juice. Cotton also thrivee. Rioo, 
of very fine quality, is grown in the watered 
districts. Wheat is produced in great excel- 
lence, and in large quantity ; but the food of 
the labouring classes is principally maize and 
millet. Fruits and esculent vegetables are 
abundant and excellent. The mango pro- 
duces great quantities of large floe fruit, but 
requires to be carefuUy proteoted from the 
cold of winter. Peaches are large, juicy, and 
well-flavoured ; nectaiines scarcely ripen, and 
apricots are rare : neither apples nor pears are 
fine. There are custard-apples, figs, mulber- 
ries, guavas, and plums. Grapes areabundadfe 
and fine, but might be improved by better 
management ; flowers and shrubs in gre^ 
variety have been introduced from the Botanio 
Garden at Saharunpoor. Of the esculent 
vegetables usually grown in Europe, many 
succeed veiy well. There are peas, beans, 
cabbages, cauliflowers, turnips, potatoes, car- 
rots, cucumbers, beetrooi^ celery, and a profu- 
sion of herbs. Under the last revenue settle- 
ment of the North-West Provinces^ the govern- 
ment demand on the lands of this district hu 
been fixed for a term of years, and la not liable 
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to Augmentation until the year 1872. The 
population, according to official return, 
amounts to 1,188,461 ; of wbom 502,831 are 
reprefiented to be Hindoo agricultural, 263,663 
Hindoo non-agricultural, 182,767 MaliomedanB 
and others agricultural, and 189,700 of the like 
description non-agricultural. In comparison 
with the area, the returns show a population 
of alK)ut 422 to the square mile, a proportion 
which, to all persons familiar with statistical 
inquiries, will appear enormous. The British 
collector assigns various causes for the abund- 
anoe of the population : the facility with which 
a family may be supported, and the consequent 
number of marriages ; the temperate habits i 
of the people, and their respect for the nuptial 
engagement, and their general indisposition to 
emigrate. That the country is for the most 
part thickly peopled, is indeed obvious, even 
to the passing traveller. From one end to the 
other, with here and there occasional excep- 
tions, a broad expanse of rich cultivation meets 
the eye, broken by luxuriant mango and other 
groves, at short distances from each other, 
with generally a village to each. On entering 
these villages, the number of children playing 
in front of every door cannot fail to attract 
the attention of the most unobservant. Of 
course the forest-tract is an exception to this 
general rule. The district contains nine towns 
in which the number of inhabitants exceeds 
5,000 but falls short of 10,000 ; four in which 
the number ranges between 10,000 and 60,000; 
and one in which the number exceeds 60,000. 

A scheme for improying irrigation in the 
northern part of the district was sanctioned in 
1837, at an estimated cost of 6,000/, ; and from 
Major Colvin's report it would appear that the 
features of the cquntry were peculiarly favour- 
able to the project. The official document 
describes the tract over which the proposed 
works were to be carried as one of gentle 
undulations of the surface, the main ridges 
being nearly north and south, and falling off 
east and west into ^he rivers leading from the 
monntains. The sloping sides of .these ridges 
were further stated to be intersected by minor 
watercourses with a strong southerly fall, and 
having generally a partial supply of water 
dependent on springs at their sources. 

The principal routes through the district of 
of Moradabad are, — 1, from AJlygurh, and 
through the town of Moradarbad, northward 
to Aimora, by Cbilkea ; 2. from Moradabad to 
Almora, by Eampoor, a little east of the 
former route ; 8. a route in a direction south- 
east and north-west, from Bareilly, through 
the town of Moradabad, by Nugina, to Hurd- 
war; 4. a route from south to north, to 
Hurdwar, running nearly parallel -to the last, 
but ten or twelve miles more to the west ; 
5. a route in a direction east and west, from 
Meerut to lUrnpoo^ through the town of 
Moradabad. There are besides several routes 
of less importance. 

Moradabad is part of the tract heretofore 
known by the name of Rohllcund, in conse- 


quence of Ita colonization by Robllla A%bant, 
who established themselves here early in the 
last century. In 1774, the power of the 
Rohlllas was totally broken by a severe defeat 
which they received at Tessnnah, near Kut- 
terah, from a British force subsidized by the 
nawaub of Oude, who, in consequence, became 
master of a large portion of their poaseseions. 
In 1801, the province, with some other dis- 
tricts, was ceded to the East-India Company, 
under a re-arrangement of the Company’s 
relations with the nawaub of Oude, rendered 
necessary by the improvidence and misgovern- 
ment of the latter. 

MORADABAD, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate dn 
a ridge of groutfd from twenty to thirty feet 
above the neighbouring country, and forming 
the right bank of the \l^ingunga. Its appear- 
ance is not striking, it being very deficient in 
mosques, tanks, and all other public works. 
There is one street about a mile long, full of 
shops, and pa^ed with vitrified bricks set edge- 
wise. This used to be kept clean and in good 
repair, but the funds formerly employed for 
the purpose of so preserving it being no longer 
available, it is at present neglected. There is 
a spacious serai for the accommodation of tra- 
vellers, and a market is daily held for the pro- 
duce of the neighbourhood. The jail is suffi- 
ciently large to contain 1,800 native convicts, 
ostensibly condemned to work in chains on the 
roads. Mundy conjectures that their labour 
might be directed to some other objects ; " for 
the roads,” he observes, “through which we 
have jolted for the last three days seem perfect 
strangers to the spade and pickaxe.” The chief 
duty of the troops is to guard this great assem- 
blage of convicts. Nearly west of the town, and 
Bejmrated from it by the jail, are the canton- 
ments, agreeably situate amid luxuriant trees, 
and a pasade containing forty acres of ground. 
Moradabad is a civil station, and the cutcherry, 
or residence of the collector, is a handsome 
house, surrounded by a mud lampart, with 
round bastions and a deep ditch. It was built 
by an official resident named Leicester, who, 
on the approach of a powerful Mabratta army 
under Holkar, manned it with such forces as he 
could collect, and, though a civilian, kept the 
enemy at bay until Lake advanced and raised 
the siege. Moradabad bad formerly a mint, 
the rupees of which had a very extensive cir- 
culation. Tn 1836 and 1836, the mean of the 
thermometer at noon at this place was, for the 
month of October, 77° ; November, 70 ° ; De- 
cember, 63° ; January, 66° ; February, 61° ; 
March, 70° ; April, 76° ; May, 84° ; June, 86 “ ; 
July, 82“ ; August, 86° ; September, 84“, In 
these years, however, it is stated that the tem- 
perature of the rainy months was much above 
the usual average. The population, according 
to the latest official return, is 67,414; the 
majority of which is Mahomedan, and mostly 
of Patau descent. Elevation above the sea 
673 feet. Distance N.W. from Calcutta 838 
miles. Lat 28° 49', long. 78“ 60'. 
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MORAD I MUNZTL, in tbe British dia* 
trict of Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinceH, fk town on the ronte from Nnaaeorabad 
to Boondee, 43 milea S.E. of the former. Lat. 
2fi“ 66', long, 76* 20'. 

MORAl>NAGrAB, in the British district of 
Meeiiit, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and 21 miles N.E. of tbe former. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 
28“ 47', long. 77° 84'. 

MORALKAKANDA, in Bussahir, a lofty 
mountain-rauge, which stretches continuously, 
but with various height and breadth, in a south- 
westerly direction, from the Himalaya bound- 
ing Koonawar on tbe south, to Urki, in the 
state of Bhagul, or from between lat. 31“ 29' — 
81“ 10', and long, 77° 60' and 77°. It forms 
the south-eastern or left boundary of the valley 
of the Sutlej in this part of its course, that 
great river tunning along its base, and receiv- 
ing numerous small feeders from its north- 
western declivity, whilst from its south-eastern 
side the streams flow into the Giree, Pabur, 
Tonse, and J urrma, 

MORASSA.— A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 66 miles N.E. 
of Kaira. Lat, 23“ 27', long. 73° 21'. 

MORDEE BAY, on the east coast of the 
island of Bombay. The site having been 
pointed out as an eligible locality for tbe ter- 
minus of the Bombay Railway, a project has 
been sanctioned for its reclamation from the 
sea. Lat 18“ 56', long. 72“ 54'. 

MORNEE. — A summit in a range of moun- 
tains of moderate elevation, stretching from 
Nahun, in a north-west direction, to the south- 
eastern extremity of the Pinjor Doon. It is 
surmounted by a fortress, which, though sur- 
rounded by the possessions of the Sikhs, is 
held by a Mabom^an chief, with a small adja- 
cent territory. It was a secondary station in 
the great trigonometrical survey of tbe Hima- 
layas. Elevation above the sea 2,418 foot. Lat. 
30“ 41', long. 77° 9', ■ 

MOROOM. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of the Nizam, situate 38 miles E. by N. 
of Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 43', long, 78° 30'. 

MORRISON BAY, formed by several 
islands composing the Mergui Archipelago, 
particulary the two larger ones of Doraet and 
Kisserraing, to the south. Its centre is about 
lat. 11“ 53 ; long. 98“ 29'. 

MORUDEA, in the British district of 
Oawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 48 miles W. 
of the latter. The road in this part of the 
route is good, the country cultivated. Lat. 
26“ 22', long. 79 ° 42'. 

MORVEE. — See Mooeveb. 

MOSCOS. — A chain of islands on the coast 
of Tenaaaerim, known as Northern, Middle, and 


Sontbem, extending, parallel to tbe coas^ 
from lat. 18“ 47' to 14“ 2S', long. 97“ 53', and 
distant from it three to four and five leagues, 
having a safe channel inside, between thenS' 
and the coast, with soundings mostly from ten 
to fifteen fathoms, deepening generally near 
the islands, and shoaling to eight, seven, and 
six fathoms near the main.” 

MOSEH. — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 60 miles S.E. 
of Boml^y. Lat. 18“ 26', long. 73" 36'. 

MOSULUKTJL. — A toWm in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 26 miles 
W.N.W, of Raichoor, Lat. 16“ 22', long. 
77° 3'. 

MOTE, in the British district of Jaloun, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Calpee to Goonah, 64 mites 
S.W. of former, 121 N.E. of the latter. Lat. 
25° 43', long. 79° 1'. 

MOTEYE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 72 miles N.N.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 64 miles S.W. from Beekaueer. Lat, 
27° 18', long. 72“ 46'. 

MOTOORA. — A town in the British district 
of Pubna, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, 121 miles N.E. 
of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 65', long. 89“ 40'. 

MOUDHA, a town on the route from Banda 
to Calpee, 21 miles N.W. of the former, 47 S.W. 
of the latter. It has a population of 7,671 in- 
habitants, contains a bazar, and is well supplied 
with water. Lat. 25“ 41', long. 80“ 10'. 

MOULMEIN, in the British district of 
Amherst, a town, the principal place of the 
Tenasserim provinces, is situate on a small 
peninsula, formed by the Salwein, the Gyne, 
and the Attaran rivers, opposite to the town 
of Martaban, and 30 miles N. of Amherst. 
Upon its cession to the British, in 1826, the 
site was selected for a military station, and the 
town, which now bears all the marks of civiliza- 
tion, a few years back presented a very different 
scene ; the accumulation of dirty and ill-venti- 
lated alleys, of which it then cousisted, having 
beenconvertedintoa fine seaport to wn, withopen 
streets, quays, markets, churches, and schools. 
The main street runs parallel with the river, 
and communicates with different parts of the 
town by means of others joining it at right 
angles. The cantonment is considerably raised, 
well drained, and healthy, and its position ia 
advantageous in a military point of view; but 
the facilities of communication now provided 
by means of steam navigation, for the rapid 
disposal of troops upon any particular point, 
may be regarded as sufficient to secure the 
defence of this portion of the British dominions. 

I The population of the town is given at 17,042. 
Vast forests in the neighbourhood yield an 
inexhaustible supply of teak timber, which, 
j coupled with other local advantages, has 
enabled Moulmein to supplant Chittagong 
and other ports on the eastern coast of the Bay 
of Bengal, in shipbuilding. The Company’s 
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steamer Tenatserim^ and her Majesty’s steam- 
sloop Malacca, were built at this port. Like 
most eastern towns, Moulmein has suffered 
severely from the casualty of fire : in 1860 a 
tK>DflRgratton occurred, entailing a loss of up- 
wards of 60,000?. upon the principal European 
merchants. A newspaper, entitled the Movl- 
fMxn Owrdian, has been established in the 
town. Lat. 16® SO', long. 97“ 42'. 

MOXJTJiEE, in Siode, is an offset on the 
left or eastern side of the great Sata branch 
of the Indus. Though once a large stream, 
it has now become a mere shallow rivulet, 
discharging its water into the sea by the 
nnnavigable Kaheer mouth, in lat. 23“ 6T, 
long. 67“ 88'. 

MOUTTSHOBOMYO, or MONCHABOO. 
— A town of Burmah, situate 19 miles from 
the right bank, of the Irawady, and 43 miles 
N.N.W, from Ava. 'The town is venerated as 
the birthplace of Alompra, the founder of the 
present dynasty, who selected it, on that 
account, as the seat of empire. Lat, 22° 26', 
long. 95“ 46'. 

MOUZIMPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawa, and 39 milas S.E. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 26', long. 78“ 24'. 

MOW, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
20 miles S.E. of the cantonment of Allygurh. 
Lat. 27° 47', long. 78“ 26'. 

MOW. — A small town in the British district 
of Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Jumna, 
and “ is remarkable for two isolated hills upon 
the Doab side of the river, jutting into the 
middle of the stream. These hills are of red 
sandstone, which is quarried” for building, and 
abound in deep caverns and curious recesses. 
Distant 67 miles S.E. of the town of Banda, 
80 S.W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25“ 17', long. 
81“ 26'. 

MOW, or MAO, in Bundelcund, in the 
British district of Jbansee, a town- on the 
email river Supprar, It was one of the first 
conquests of Dewada Bir, who established the 
Boondela dominion in this part of India, and was 
the first post of Obampat Eao, when, towards 
the close of the seventeenth century, he raised 
the standard of revolt against the court of 
Delhi. Sleeraan styles it “ the large commer- 
cial town of Mow,” but gives no other informa- 
tion on the subject. Distant 70 miles S.W. of 
Calpee, Lat. 25“ 16', long. 79“ 12'. 

MOW, or MAU, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Pnrtabgurh, in the Oude 
territory, 17 miles N. of the former, 14 S. of 
the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 25“ 42', 
long. 81“ 66'. 

MOWA, in the Rajpoot native state of 
Jeypoor, a town on the route from Agra to 


Ajmere, 70 miles W. of former, 168 E. of 
latter. It has a tolerably good bazar, supplied 
with “cutlery, ornaments of gold and silver, 
and shawls, as well as the more usual rustio 
commodities of cotton, corn and flour, ghee, 
and coarse cloth.” The town is surrounded by 
an earthen rampart with bastions, and has at 
its north-east angle a fort belonging to the 
Jeypoor rajah. The interior of the fort “is 
about nicety yards square, and the walls are 
very high, having a great command over the 
renee, the parapet of which appears itself to 
be from thirty-five or forty feet above the 
bottom of the ditch. The latter is broad as 
well as deep, the counterscarp being about 
twenty feet high, and it is protected by a 
covered way eight feet broad, to which tho 
interior slope of the glacis furnishes a parapet 
six feet high, but without any banquette.” 
Boileau states that it contains 2,000 houses, 
»n amount which would assigu it a population 
of about 10,000 ; but this appears to be an 
exaggerated estimate. Lat. 27° 3', long 77“. 

MOWA, in Guzerat, a town on the south- 
eastern coast of the peninsula of Kattywar, at 
the head of a small bay.' It is, however, an 
indifferent port, the anchorage being without 
shelter towards the south, and with a saudy 
bottom at from seven to ten fathoms ; and 
with the flood tide a vessel must lie with a reef 
of rocks right astern : it however has consider- 
able trajffic. Distance from Ahmedabad, S., 
150 miles; Baroda, S.W., 130 ; Bombay, N.W., 
160. Lat. 21“ 3', Jong. 71“ 43'. 

MOWAH, in the British district ofTirhoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Dinapoor to Purneah, 30 miles N.E. of 
former, 170 W. of latter. Lat. 25“ 46', long. 
'85“29'. 

MOWAIT.~A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 miles 
S.E. from Mozufferpoor. Lat. 25° 33', long. 
85“ 65'. 

MOWAI, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Cawnpore, by Chila Tara ghat, 
to the town of Banda, four miles N. of the 
latter. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 80“ 24'. 

MOWAI, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jumna, 30 miles 
W. of the town of Futtehpore, Lat, 25“ 65', 
long. 80“ 22'. 

MOWANTJH, in tho British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Bijnour, and 11 miles N.E. of the 
former. Population 6,486 inhabitants. Lat. 
29° 6', long. 77“ 65'. 

I MOWASI, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, five miles N.E. of the former, 48 S.W. of 
the latter, Lat. 26“ 30', long. 80° 31'. 

MOWGUNGE, or MAUGANJ, in the 
territory X j^ewa or Boghelcund, a town on 
636 
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the route, by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad 
to Jubulpoor, and 91 miles S.W. of the former. 
It is described by Jacquemont as a large village, 
but the dwelling are miserable mud-built 
thatched huts. It has a bazar, and is well 
supplied with water from a tank, a rivulet, and 
wells. Elevation above the sea about 1,200 
feet. Lat. 24“ 40', long. 81“ 66'. 

MOWHAR, or MOHAR, in the British 
district of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a village situate on the right bank 
of the Gauges, on the route from Cawnpore to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 18 miles N.W. of 
the latter, Lat. 26° 6', long, 80“ 40'. 

MOWKHAS, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 
and 64 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 18', 
long. 79“ 60'. 

MOYAAR, a river rising in the Neil- 
gherries, in lat. 11“ 22', long. 76“ 35', at the 
foot of the mountain called Makurty Peak. 
It receives the drainage- waters of the Pichul 
and Pykara valleys, and, descending the hills 
at the north-west angle, by a fall near Neddi- 
wuttum, turns due east after reaching the 
plains, and, flowing round the base of the 
Neilgherries, on the northern and eastern faces, 
joins in lat. 11“ 28', long. 77° 10', near 
Dan aiken cotta, in Coimbatore, the Bowany. 
After a course of seventy miles, the united 
stream discharges itself into the Cavery. A 
bridge of masonry has been erected over the 
river at Tippacandra. 

MOYTJNDA, in the British district of 
Jaunsar, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on a rocky and bare ridge, about two 
miles west of the right bank of the Jumna. 
Lat. 30“ 41', long. 78° 6'. 

MOZABAD, or MAWZABAD, in the 
Rajpoot native state of Jeypoor, a town on 
the route from Agra to Ajniere, 180 miles W. 
of former, 48 E. of latter. Heber describes it 
as a “ rather large town, with a ruined wall, 
mosque, some good gardens, and several tem- 
ples.” A fine temple belonging to the Jains is 
profusely adorned with elaborate sculptures, 
and surmounted by a richly-carved dome and 
three pyramids of sculptured stone. Lat. 
26° 40', long. 75“ 25'. 

MOZUFFERPORE, in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapore to Mulye, 60 miles N.E. 
of former, 50 S. of latter, situate on the Little 
Gunduck, a river so considerable as to be un- 
fordable, and which must consequently be 
crossed by ferry. A government school has 
been established in the town, in which an 
Arabic and Persian teacher is maintained from 
the revenues of an estate assigned for that 
purpose by Mahomed Tuckhe Khan, a zemindar 
of Tirhoot. The population is estimated at 
8,946. A destructive fire, attended with great 
loss of human life, occurred in this town in 
1838. Distance N.E. from Beuares, by Dina- 


poor, 173 miles ; N.W. from Calcutta, bv 
Hazarlbagh and Dinapoor, 426. Lat. 26“ 6, 
long. 85“ 28'. 

MOZ UFFURN U GG UR, a British district 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
bounded on the north by the British district 
Saharunpore ; on the east by the British dis- 
trict Bijnour, jfrom which it is separated by the 
Ganges j on the south by the British district 
Meerut ; and on the west by the Jumna, 
dividing it from Paniput and Sirhind. It lies 
between lat. 29“ 10' — 29“ 60', long. 77“ 6'— 
78“ 10' ; is sixty miles in length from east to 
west, and forty in breadth from north to south : 
its area is 1,617 square miles. The inclination 
of the surface is very gentle, and is from north 
to south, which is the direction of the course of 
the Ganges on the eastern frontier, the Jumna 
on the western, and of the intermediate streams, 
the Kalee Nuddee and the Hindon, as well as 
of the line of slope of the Doab Canal. The 
surface rises from the Ganges on the one side, 
and the Jumna on the other, to the interior of 
the Doab, where there is a prolonged elevation 
in some measure parallel to the rivers, and 
nearer the former than the latter. It is marked 
by a mge of sandhills, not continuous, but 
disposed in small ridges, of which one for a 
short distance runs parallel to the next in 
succession, before it subsides to the level of the 
plain. The elevation of this range has been 
ascertained with considerable accuracy, its crest 
being selected as the line of the Ganges Canal, 
which is now in progress, and by means of 
which a portion of the main stream drawn off 
near Hurd war will for the purposes of irrigation 
and navigation be conveyed down the middle 
of the Doab to Cawnpore, where any redundant 
water will be reunited to the parent river. 
Niisseerpoor, on this litie, and close to the 
northern boundary, in lat. 29“ 45', long. 77“ 55', 
has an elevation of 974 feet ; and probably 
neither sandhill, nor any other eminence 
throughout the district, is 100 feet above 
this place. At Kutowlee, close to the southern 
boundary, the elevation diminishes to 904 feet. 
A khodir, or low alluvial marshy tract, stretches 
in a few places along the left bank of tho 
Jumna, and one much more extensive along 
the riglit bank of the Ganges. The Ganges 
khadir is for the most part very fertile, and 
admirably sniked for rice-grounds ; but the 
damp, unwholesome air renders it ill suited 
for the residence of man. It is thinly peopled, 
and ill cultivated ; a portion is made service- 
able for grazing, but this portion yields only 
the wild produce of the jungle. The chief 
products of the district of Mozuffumnggur are 
sugarcane, cotton, tobacco, rice, wheat, barley, 
maize, millet, pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, 
and eecuisnt vegetables. The tract appears to 
be considerably infested with wolves. In 1840, 
the rate of rewards for the destruction of these 
animals was increased, and in 1841 it was found 
requisite to increase it still further. The value 
of money in India considered, the scale of 
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rewards sdems high, being five rupees for a 
female wolf, four for a i^e, and two for a 
cub. 

The populatioD, from a recent census, appears 
as amounting to 672,861 ; of which number 
241,246 are returned as Hindoos agricultural ; 
248,925 as Hindoos' non-agrioultural ; 8S,943 
Jdahomedans and others agricultural, and 
98,747 under the same head non-agricultoral. 
The proportion of persons to a square mile 
exceed 881. The following is a classification 
of the towns and villages in the district : — 


Number containing Icbb than 1,000 inhabitants 717 
Ditto more than 1,000 and less than 6 , 000 . ... 159 

Ditto „ 6,000 „ 10,000.... 7 

Ditto „ 10,000 4 

Total 887 


Of the chief towns some notice is taken 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The land assessment is fixed for 
a term of years, which will expire on the let 
Ju^, 1861. 

'fhe tract forming the present British dis- 
trict of Morufiurnuggur was wrested from the 
Mogul empire by the Mahrattaa, and in 1803 
was ceded to the East-India Company by 
Scindia, under the second article of the treaty 
of Seijee Anjengaum, which alienated all that 
chieftain’s “forts, territories, and rights in the 
Doab.” A considerable portion of the district 
was included in the jagliiie of the female 
adventurer Zebulnisa, more generally known 
as the Begum Sumroo, of whom some account 
is given in the article on the Meerut district. 
On her decease, in 1836, the jaghire lapsed to 
the Company. 

MOZUFFUKNTJGOTJE, the principal 
place of the British district of the same name, 
nnder the lieut.-gov, of the N. W. Provinces, is 
situate on the left bank of the West Kalee 
^uddee. It is a large town, having a popu- 
lation of 9,646 inhabitants. Elevation above 
the sea about 900 feet. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Moradabswi and Allyghur, 984 
miles. Lat. 29“ 28', long. *JT 45'. 

MUBARAKPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bijnonr, lieut.-gov. of the N,W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29® 19', long. 78® 12'. 

MUBARAKPOOR, in the British district 
of Aldemau, territoiy of Oude, a town on the 
right bank of the Gbaghr^ 36 miles S.E. of the 
city of Oude. Butter estimates the population 
at 3,000 ; half of which number are Mussul- 
mans, generally employed in weaving. Lat. 
20® 35', long. 82® 38^ 

MUCHERHUTTA. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Oude, 41 miles N.N.W. from Lucknow, 
and 68 miles S.E, by E. from Shahjehanpoor, 
Lat. 27® 24', long, 80“ 46'. 

MUCHKAUTA, in the peninsnla of Kat- 
tywar, province of Guzerat, a prant or division 
named from the river Muchoo, which flows 
nearly through its centre, in a direction from 
south to north, and falls into the Gulf of Cutch. 
This division is bounded on the east and south- 


east by that of Jhalawar ; on the south-west 
and west by the division of Hallar ; on the 
north-west by the Gulf of Cutoh ; on the north 
by the Runn or Great Salt Marsh ; and lies 
between lat. 22“ 30' — 23“ O', long. 70“ 84' — 
71" 3'. There is no accurate return of the 
ai^ which may probably be about 700 square 
miles. It is held by three thakoors or chiefs ; 
and in the description of their respective terri- 
tories, all that is known of the constituent 
parts of this division is stated. — See Moobteb, 
Udala, and Mallia. 

MUCHLEESHEHUR, in the British dis- 
trict of JounpooT, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Allahabad Jo 
Jounpoor cantonment, 45 miles N.E. of the 
former, 21 S.W. of the latter. It has a large 
bazar. Lat. 25“ 42', long. 82° 26'. 

MUCKUNDGUNGE.— A town in the 
British district of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 19 miles N.W, by N. of i^mgur. 
Lat. 23° 56', long. 85® 21'. 

MUCKUNPOOR, in the territo/y of Rewa 
or Baghelcund, a town nine miles S. of the 
town of Rewa. It appears to be a place of 
some importance, as its name enters into the 
title of the ruler of the country, who is styled 
rajah of Rewa and Muckunpoor, or Mookun- 
pore, as it is spelled in the English copy of 
the treaty concluded with him. Lat. 24° 24', 
long. 81" 19'. 

MUCKWANPORE, in the kingdom of 
Nepaul, a village situate on the banks of the 
river Kurra, a feeder of the Raptee, whence 
the fort of Muckwanpore bears about E. by N. 
The valley of Muckwanpore, of which the 
ancient vaj ah was dispossessed by the Goorkhas, 
is of DO great extent, but the soil is fertile, 
yielding rice iu great abundance sjid variety, 
Lat. 27° 22', long. 85® 11'. 

MUD BUN I, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Gbazee|)or6 
cantonment to Cbupra, 64 miles E. of the 
former, 18 W. of the latter. Lat. 26® 48', 
long. 84° 32'. 

MUDDEERA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, 129 miles E. by S, 
from Hyderabad, and 76 miles N.W. from 
Masulipatam, Lat. 10° 67', long, 80° 26', 

MUDDOOR, — A town in the Mysore, 27 
miles E.N.E. from Seringapatam, and 102 
miles N.W. by W. from Salem. Lat. 12° 36', 
long. 77° 6'. 

MUDDUCK SERA. — A town in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 86 miles S.S.E. of l^llary. Lat. 
18° 57', long. 77° 20'. 

MUDDUKREAY, — ^A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
eight miles SL CoimWoor. 10“ 64', 

long. 77“ 2' 

MUDDUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, nine 
638 
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milM N.W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 8° 49', long. 
77" 39'. 

MUDDUMPULLY. — A town in the 
British district of Coddapab, presidency of 
Madras, 126 miles W. byN. of Madras. Lat. 
18” 38', long. 78" 84'. 

MUDDUNPOOB, — A town in the native 
state of Calahandy, in Orissa, 61 miles 
N.E. by E. from Joonnagudda, and 78 miles 
W-N-W. from Goomsoor. Lat. 20° 19', 
long. 83° 37'. 

MUDGERRY DROOG, in the Mysore, a 
hill-fort among the mountains on the north-east 
frontier, towards the British district Bellary. 
Approached from the east, its view is very 
fine, both the works and tiie vast rock on 
which they stand being very conspicuous and 
grand. On the destruction of the monarchy 
of Vijayanagar by a Mussulman confederacy, 
A.D. 1564, at the great battle of Talikot, it 
was seized by a poligar or chief of the country, 
and subsequently came into the possession of 
the rajahs of Mysore, one of whom replaced 
the mud fort with the present fortress of stone, 
and also built a palace and a large temple ; 
and Hyder Ali, ^ter he had become roaster 
of Mysore, extended and strengthened the 
fortificationa In a.d. 1772 it fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, but was recovered in ! 
the following year by Tippoo Sultan. Prom 
its long series of calamities, the town, once 
highly prosperous, is now merely a group of 
ruins. Distance from Bangalore, N.W., 56 
miles; Seringapatam, N. 95. Lat. 13° 40', 
long, 77° 16'. 

MUDH, in the Rajpoot state of Beekaneer, 
a village on the route from the town of Bee- 
kaneer to that of Jessulmere, and SO miles 
S.W. of tbeformer. Here, inl835, Shah Shooja, 
the expelled monarch of Afghanistan, took 
refuge in a state of such distress, that he, 
thankfully accepted some trays of dried fruit' 
from the officers of the British mission in 
Raj poo tana. Mudh is in lat. 27° 60', long. | 
73 . 

MUDHARGARHI, in the British district 
of Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a' 
village on the northern frontier, towards the, 
district of Muttra, and on the route fix>m| 
Khasganj to the city of Agra, 14 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 27° 19', long. 78° 11'. 

MUDHBUNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
miles W.N.W. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 67', long. 
84° W. 

MUDHOOBUNEE. — A town in the British 
district of lirhoot, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 82 
milee N.E. by E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26* 19', 
long. 86° Ky. 

MUDHPURI, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the NJV^. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the course of the 
Ramgunga (Western), from Moradabad can- 
tonment to Fort Almora, 48 miles N. oi the 
former, iat. 29° 29', long, 78° 42', 


MUDHUN, or MANDTJN, in the British 
district of Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a town on the route from the 
cantonment of Muttra to that of Mynpooree^ 
and 10 miles W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 16', 
long. 78° 66'. 

' MUDIPOOR, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Rhotuk to the city of 
DelU, and six miles W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 40', long, rr 11'. 

MUDLI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusseerab^ to 
Deesa, and 111 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 44', long. 73° 30'. 

MUDMESUR, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieuk-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village with a Hindoo temple, situate at the 
southern base of Badrinath Mountain. The 
river Mudmesur, which flows below the temple, 
at a short distance to the BOUth-©wt> has its 
origin among the snows of Badrinath, and 
taking a south-westerly course of about twenty- 
five miles, falls into the river Mandakini, on 
the left side, opposite Nalaputun, in lat. 
30° 32', long. 79° 8'. 'The temple of Mud- 
mesur is in lat. 30° 36', long. 79° 15'. 

MUDNOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, eight miles W. ^m 
the left bank of the Manjera river, and 97 
miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 80', 
long. 77° 40'. 

MUDOOPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Myraunsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
170 miles N.E. of Csdcntta. Lat. 24° 87', 
long. 89° 69'. 

MUDRA, or MUNDURA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, 
Provinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 772 miles N.W. of Calcutta by the 
river route, 36 S.E. of the city of Allahabad 
by the same. Lat. 25° 17', long, 82° 16'. 

MUDSAN, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the left bank of the Jnmna, 
and 28 miles N. of Agra, 85 S.E. of Delhi, 
Lat. 27° 35', long. 77° 68'. 

MUDURKOOTEE. — ^A town in the British 
district of Baraant, lieuk-gov. of Bengal, 41 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 47', long. 
89° 2'. 

MUFTIGANJ, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a town on the route from Ghazeepore to Joun- 
poor cantonment, 39 miles W. of the former, 
11 S.E. of the latter. Lat, 25° 41', long. 
82° 65'. 

MUFTI KA PURWA, in the district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. pf the N.W. Provinoes, 
a village on the route from the town of Allah- 
abad to that of Fuitehpore, and IS miles 
N.W. of the former. It baa a few shops. 
Lat. 26° 28', long. 81° 44'. 

MUGGUR TALAO (AUigator’s Pool), in 
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Sinde, A collectioD of hot sprmg*, eight xolles 
N- of Kurracbee, and swarming with alliga- 
tors. They belong to several fakirs, who have 
attached themselves to the tomb of a Mahome- 
tan considered by his countrymen to have been 
a character of peculip sanctity. Hence is the 
name Muggea Peer, by which tho place is 
popularly known among Europeans, being a 
corruption of Magar Peer or Pir, ^‘the alliga- 
tor’s saint.” These thermal springs are situate 
amidst rocky and very barren hills, and spring 
out of the bottom of a small fertile valley, 
thickly wooded with date-trees and acacias, 
over which the white dome of the shrine is 
visible. Adjacent to the shrine are a few 
highly-omaiBented tombs, the architectural 
style of which resembles that of some English 
structures of the age of Elizabeth. Allen 
says, “The devices were principally scroll and 
diamond work ; the carving, though not very 
bold, was elaborate in design and neatly 
executed.” The principal spring issues from 
the rock on which the shrine is built, and has 
a temperature of about 98", the water being 
perfectly clear, and of a sulphureous smell. 
Another spring, about half a mUe distant, has 
a temperature of ISO". The water, received 
into tanks, forms a grateful retreat for the 
alligators. On occasion of a stranger’s visit, 
the fakirs regale these animals with a carcase 
of a goat, and their struggles and contests to 
secure the prey constitute a scene at once 
ludicrous and disgusting. They are very tame, 
and never seek to injure human beings. It is 
remarkable that they are genuine alligators, 
and totally distinct from the gw-yal, or long- 
snouted crocodile, which abounds in the 
Indus, a short distance to the east. The 
fakirs live in a few mud huts, the only human 
habitations in this vicinity. Lat. 24" 58', 
long. 67° 6'. 

MTJGHS. — See Abeacan. 

MUGHXIR,iD the British district ofGoruck- 
pore, under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town in the pergunnah or subdivision 
of Husainpur Mughur, situate on the route 
from Goruckpore cantonment to Lucknow, 38 
miles W. of the former, and 148 E. of the 
latter. It is on the river Aumee, here passed 
by ford or temporary bridge. Buchanan’s 
survey, made forty years ago, describes it as a 
poor scattered place, containing 370 houses ; 
and consequently, if six persons be allowed to 
each, the population might be estimated at 
2,220. Here is the reputed tomb of Kavir, a 
personage held in great account amongst 
religionists, but whose precise opinions seem 
to be matt^ of much doubt. It is under the 
charge of a Mubammedan disciple, whose 
ancestors, it is said, have held tb© oihce ever 
since the funeral of the saint or teacher, of 
whose remains the tomb is the supposed recep- 
tacle. Mughur is distant from ij^nares, N., 
100 miles. Lat. 26" 42^, long. 83" IP. 

MUGRA, in Gurhwal, a village amidst the 
mountains on the southern frontier, between 


Snrkanda and the ridge rising north-east of the 
Debra Boon. A few miles to the south-west, 
on the route between this village and that of 
Nagal, is Sansar Bhara, or “ the dripping 
rocL” Mogra is in lat SO" 24', long. 7o 16'. 

MUGRIBEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 75 miles 8. by W. of Hy- 
drabad. Lat. 24° 20', long. 68" 17'. 

MUGRIBEE, in Scinde, a town situated on 
the Piniaree, a branch of the Indus. Below 
the town a dam has been thrown across the 
Piniaree about fifty miles from its mouth. It 
is forty feet broad, and of proportionate height, 
but the water in the swell mokes its Vay 
through numerous small openings to the chan- 
nel below, called the Goongra, which is navi- 
gable to the sea, discharging itself by the Sir 
mouth. The Piniaree is also navigable from 
the town upwards to the Indus. The traflQc is 
almost exclusively in rice, which, being pro- 
duced abundantly in Scinde, is exiX3rted down 
this channel to Cutch. Population 5,000. 
Lat. 24° 10', long, 68° 17'. 

MUGRONEE, or MAGRAUNI, in the 
teiritoiyr of Gwalioj*, or possessions of Scindia’s 
family, a small town with a fort, three miles 
north of the left bank of the river Sindh. Some 
iron-ore, raised in the neighbouring sandstone 

iJls, is smelted here. Lat. 25° 42', long. 

r 66 '. 

MUGROR, or MUNGRORE.— A place 
which, with Kera, gives name to the per- 
gunnah of Kera Mungrore, in the British dis- 
trict Mirzapoor. It is situate 25 miles S.B. of 
I the city of Benares, in the mountainous tract 
' in the south-east of the district of Mirzapoor, 

I and 45 miles S.E. of the city of that name. 
'Lat. 25" 1', long. 83" 20'. 
i MUHABUN, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muttra to Etawah, and 
eight miles S.E. of the former. A short dis- 
tance west of it, the Jumna is passable by a 
much-frequented ford, by which, in November, 

' 1804, Jeswunt RaoHolkar fled from the Doab, 
after his enormous body of cavalry had been 
surprised and dispersed with great slaughter 
by General Lake, at Furruckabad ; and here 
also, in the early part of 1805, Anieer Khan, 
the Patan freebooter, crossed in his incursion 
into the Dooab, and subseqaently recrossed in 
his flight from the British army. It formerly 
was much more important than at present, as 
in the eleventh century it was held by a special 
rajah or monarch, who having been, in A.D. 
1017, worsted by Mahmood of Ghuznee, slew 
his own wife and children, and then turned the 
point of the sword against himself. The place 
was then surrendered to the conqueror, who 
gained with it muoh treasure and other lx>oty, 
including eighty elephants, Muhabun contains 
a population of 6,968 inhabitants, and is dis- 
tant S.E. from Delhi 106 miles, Lat. 27" 26', 
long. 77" 49'. 
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MUHADEWAH. — A town in the territory 
of Oade, 16 miles K.N.W. from Oude, and 82 
miles W. by N. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 26° 59 ', 
long. 82° &. 

MUHAIR. — ^A town in the British district 
of Bebar, presidency of Bengal, 26 miles E.N.E. 
of Sherghotty. LaL 24° 43', long, 85° 13'. 

MUHAISREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mongheer, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 49 
miles S. by W. of Mongheer, Lat. 24° 41', 
long. 86° 18'. 

MUHAMMAD ALTPOOR, in the British 
district of Bijnonr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route up the course 
of the Ramgunga (Western), from Moradabad 
cantonment to Fort Almora, 42 miles N. of 
the former, Lat. 29° 25', long. 78° 43'. 

MUHAMYAING.— A town of Burmah, 
situate 19 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Khyendwen river, and 122 miles N.W. by K. 
from Ava. Lat. 23° 19', long. 95°. 

MUHANWAN, or M A HOW A, in the 
British district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a village on the route by the 
Kajapoor ferry from the cantonment of Allah- 
abad to Banda, aud 37 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 27', long. 81° 25'. 

MUHAR, in the Keecbna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles K 
from the left, bank of the Cbeoaub, 112 mileT 
W.S.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 9', 
long. 72° 24'. 

MUHARI, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
tho route from Calpee to the cantonment of 
Etawa, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 35', long. 79“ 20'. 

MUHDEWA, or MAHADEOPOOR, in 
the British disti ict of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the left bank 
of the Ganges, 770 miles N.W. of Calcutta by 
the river route, 38 S.E. of the city of Allah- 
abad by the same, Lat. 25° 14', long. 82° 17'. 

MUHEEAIDEENPOOR, or MOHUDY- 
POOR, in the British district of Allyghur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to Kbasgunge 
cantonment, and 51 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 40', long. 78° 36'. 

MUHESPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly to 
Moi^abad, and five miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat, 28° 23', long. 79° 26'. 

MUHESUR, in the British district Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morada- 
bad to Meerut, and 30 miles W. of tho former. 
Lat. 28° 62', long. 78° 23'. 

MUHESUR, in the territory of Indore, or 
the poeaesgious^ of the Holkar femily, a town 
on the north or right bank of the Nerbudda. 
It 1^ a fort, containing many bouses within 
its inclosure, but it is in bad repair. The 


river, which is here about 2,000 feet wid^ has 
a rapid stream of blue water, nuhing over a 
rocky bottom ; the banka are sixty or eighty 
feet high in the dry season, yet even then 
the stream, though shallow, is still rapid. 
Access to the water is gained by a ghat orvast 
flight of stone stairs, which extends below the 
water at its lowest stage. Jacquemont, at tho 
time of his visit in 1832, found above 1,000 
workmen employed on a spacious palace then 
in the course of construction by order ot 
Holkar. It is built of grey basalt, and is over- 
charged with sculptures of human beings, and 
of elephants, tigers, and other beasts. Muhesur 
was formerly the residence of the celebrated 
Ahalya Bai, relict of Kunda Rao, son of 
Maharajah Mulhar Rao. She appears to have 
been a woman of singular ability and munificent 
disposition, but deeply imbued with Hindoo 
superstition, which feeling she gratified by tho 
erection of numerous and costly Brahminical 
temples and fanes, here and elsewhere. In 
1820 this place contained 3,500 houses, which, 
at the usual average, would assign it a popu- 
lation of 17,500. Distance from Mhow, S.W., 
23 miles; from Bombay, N.E., 280. Lat. 
22° 11', long. 75“ 39'. 

MUHILA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, presidency of Bengal, 71 miles 
N.N.E. of Dinapoor. Lat. 26° 34', long. 
85° 32'. 

MUHLOG. — See Mhiloo. 

' MUHOOAREE, in the British district of 
Benares, a town situate dh the right bank of 
!the Ganges, 15 miles to the N.E. of Benares, 
j Lat. 25° 24', long, 83° 16'. 

I MUHUDWANEE, in the British district 
I of Raragurh, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
j the route from Bamgurh to Jubbulpoor, 21 
I miles W. N.W. of the former. Lat. 22° 56', 

I long. 80° 44'. 

MUHUL, in Sirhlnd, a village on the route 
from Lodiana to Hurreekee Ghat, and 48 miles 
W. of the former place. It is situate nine 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, in a 
level countty, of no ^eat fertility, scantily 
cultivated, and generally overran with grassy 
jungle. Distant N.W, from Calcutta 1,137 
miles. Lat. 31° 5', loug. 75° 10'. 

MUI.— A river of Nepal, forming, together 
with the Ponna, the head- water of the Gonkor 
river. — See Gonkob, 

MUICAL. — A town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 49 miles 
S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 11° 24', long. 75° 58'. 

MUIKELUNG.— A town in the British 
district of Amherst, ’ in the Tenasamm pro- 
vinces, presidency of Bengal, 35 E. of 

Moulmein. Lat. 16»30', long. 98° 13'. 

MUIRRI.— A town in Ghserat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate 111 miles W, 

I by S. from Rajoote, and 64 miles N.W. by W. 
from Poorbunder. Lat 22° 6', long. 69° lO* . 

MUJAHUN. — ^A town in the Riypoot state 
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ol BeekfiMer, ®0 miles N.E. by N. from 
Beekaneer, and 187 miles W. by S. from Hansi. 
Lat. 28" 48', long. 73" 64'. 

MUJEENWAK, or MTINJEEAWAN, in 
the British district ^har, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a email town close to the south frontier, 
towards Bamgarh, and the principal place of a 
thana or police diruion of the same name. 
The town of Mujeenwan ie distant S.E. from 
Benares 86 miles. Lat. 24° 20', loflg. 83° 60'. 

MUJERI, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lieut,-goT, of the N.W. Provinces, » village 
on the route from Moradabad to Hurd war, 
and 39 miles N.W , of the former. Lat. 29° 23', 
long. 78" 32'. 

MUJGAON, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Esun, 26 miles 
S. of the city of Furruckabad. Lat, 27" 1', 
long. 79" 86'. 

MTJJHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruokpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the river 
termed the “ Little Gunduck," connected with 
Selenipoor, opposite to it, on the right. It 
contains 200 bouses, and with Seleinpoor is 
usually considered one town, the former the 
Hindoo, the latter the Mahometan. Here is 
a brick-built residence belonging to the petty 
rajah of the country ; but Mb family usually 
residing on his estates in the atijoining British 
district of Sarun, he has allowed it to become 
rainous. Mujhowlee is 46 miles S.E. of the 
cantonment of Goruckpore. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 83" 68'. 

MUJWAN, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Kewa, and 

18 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 17', 
long, 82" 4', 

MUJHWAR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Benares to Saaseram, 

19 miles E. of the former, Lat, 25° 14', 
long. 83" 22'. 

MT7JJUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhiioor, sitnate on the left bank of the 
Loonee river, and 41 miles S.W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. 26“ 61', long. 72° 45'. 

MUKARABY, in the British district of 
Malabar, presidency of Madras, a town situate 
at the western base of the Western Ghats, 
on a river flowing from that range, and nine 
miles E, of Conanore. Lat. 11° 62', long. 
76" 84'. 

MUKDUMPOOR, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a villa^ on the rente from the town 
of Moradabad to that of Mozufrernnggur, and 
24 milea N.W. of the former. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 872 miles. Lat, 28“ 68', long. 
78" 30'. 

MUKEER. — A town In the British district : 


of Sarun, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 28 miles 
N.E, by E. of Chupra. Lat. 25° 66', long. 
85" 

MUKIMPOOR, in the Britiah district of 
Shabjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on Sie route from Bareilly 
to Lucknow, 58 miles S.E. of the former, 
98 N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28° 2', long. 
80" 18’. 

hfUKIMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ehasganj 
to Meerut, and 46 miles S. of the latter. 
Lat, 28" 22', long. 77° 69'. 

MUKJCOO. — A town in the Britiah division 
of the Cis-Sutlej territory, 83 miles E.N.E. of 
Ferozepore. Lat, 81° 6', long. 75° 6', 

MUKKUD, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Puojab, a town situated on 
the left bank of the Indus, 61 miles S. of 
the town of Peshawur. Lat. 33° 7', long. 
71° 60'. 

MUKREE, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of a jaghireor feudal possession 
of the same name, containing an area of ten 
square miles, with a population of 1,600 in- 
habitants. The town is distant 28 miles N.E. 
from Punnah, and 30 miles S. by E. from 
Bandah. Lat. 25° 2', long. 80" 33'. 

I MUKRUMGURH.— A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
30 miles W.N.W. of fSattara. Lat. 17° 60', 
long. 78° 39'. 

MUKSOODNUGGUR.— A town in the 
native state of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’a 
family, situate 161 miles S. S.W. from Gwalior, 
and 101 miles W. by N. from Saugur, Lat. 
24° 7', long. 77“ 14'. 

MUKTULL, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
I the Nizam, a town near the southern frontier, 

' towards the British district of Bellary. It is 
one of the stations of the British subsidiary 
force, generally denominated the Nizam ’sarray. 
Distance from Hyderabad, S.W., direct, 90 
miles; Madras, N.W., 305. Lat, 16° 29', 
long, 77° 31'- 

MUKUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawah, and 39 miles N.W. of the &tter. 
Lat. 27° 7', long. 78° 33'. 

M UKU N POOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town between the cantonments of Futteh- 
gurh and Cawnpore, and 34 miles N.W. of the 
latter. It is noted on account of a much- 
frequented annual pilgrimage to the tomb of 
Mudar, a reputed Mussulman saint, who, 
according to the legend, died at the age of 
395 years. The tomb, covered with a canopy 
of cloth of gold, and situate in the middle 
of a square building, with four windows of 
fretwork, is from time to time perfumed with 
otto of roses. There is also a mosque, and 
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in front of it a fountain. Lat. 26** 54', long. 
80“ 2'. 

MULAHUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the roate from the town of 
^ikaneer to that of Phulodi, and five miles 
N. of the latter. Lat, 27“ 18', long. 72^ 26'. 

MTJLAIR KOTELAH, in Sirhind, a town 
on the route from Patiala to Ferorepore, and 
45 miles N.W. of the former town. It is the 
principal place of a district held by a Sikh 
chief, under the protection and control of the 
British government, and which is stated to 
have an area of 144 square miles, and a 
population of above 21,000. The town is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi aud 
Hansee, 1,100 miles. Lat. 30“ 31', long. 
75“ 69'. 

MULANUH, in the British district of 
Umballah, in the territory of Sirhind, a town 
on the route from Suharunpoor to Loodiana, 
and 41 miles N.W. of the former place. Like 
most of the towns of this country, it is walled 
round, and has a small fort. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta, by Delhi and Kumnul, 1,000 
miles. Lat. 30“ 17', long. 77“ 7'. 

MULAREE, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Joshimath to the 
Niti Pass, and 20 miles S. of the latter. 'The 
village contains about twenty houses, built of 
wood and stone intermixed, and cemented with 
mud. Some of the houses are two or three 
stories high ; in which case, the lower story 
is nsed for housing cattle. Large stones are 
hung by means of ropes from the projecting 
beams of the roofs, to prevent them from being 
blown away by the violent storms common 
here. A wooden veranda projects from the 
upper story, and is ornamented with carvings 
of flowers, and of Ganesa and other Hindoo 
deities. There are no locks to the houses, 
which, in the absence of the owners, are secured 
from trespass merely by dogs tied to the doors. 
The inhabitants style themselves Rajpoots, 
but have no regard to the observances of caste, 
eating raw flesh seasoned with a little salt and 
pepper, and have no repugnance to it even in 
a ^nted state. Their features denote a mix- 
ture of the Hindoo aud Tartar races ; their 
stature is low, but they are well made, active, 
and enduring of labour. The fleeces of their 
own flocks supply their dress, which is of) 
coarse woollen cloth, in the manufacture of 
which the women are skilful and industrious. 
Their persons are excessively filthy, and swarm 
with vermin, and the state of their dwellings 
is equally disgusting. They inh^dt this part 
of Kumaon only from about the 24th of May 
to the 23rd of September, when they migrate to 
less-elevated places. Their principal meaps of 
support is the trade which they drive between 
Tartary and the low country to the south, 
conveying the merchandise on the backs of 
goats Md sheep. They also cultivate lal sag, 
a species of amafanth, used m a potherb, and 
Also for the seed, which is grouhd into meal ; 


and besides this, they grdw 'bfldkw'bea't, nuRet, 
barley, and other grains suited to an elevated 
and inclement climate. Batten found, in th» 
beginning of October, the gronnd, at the 
elevation of 10,250 feet above the sea, covered 
with harvest sheaves, though the perennial 
snow-line was near, and only 3,000 feet higher. 
In the vicinity are mines of a galena ore, 
yielding a considerable proportion of rilver. 
Lat. 30“ 41', long, 79“ 56'. 

MULARNEIE. — See Donqeb Molabkm!. 

MULBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Bnlotra to the city 
of Jodhpoor, and 37 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 26“ 6', long, 72“ 60'. 

MULCAULGHERY.— A town in the ter- 
ritory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 124 milea 
N. by E. from Masulipatam, and 71 miles N. 
by W. from Rajahmundry. Lat. 16“ 57 ', long. 
80“ 35'. 

MULGHAT. — A town in the territory of 
Oude^ situate 124 milea E.S.EL from l^at- 
mandoo, and 90 miles N.N.W. from Pumeah. 
Lat. 27“, long. 86“ 7'. 

MULGOON, in Bussahir, a large torrent of 
the district of Koonawur, rises about lat. 81 “ 40^, 
long. 78“ ly, on the south-eastern declivity of 
the Damuk Shu, a very lofty range dividing 
that territory from Ladakh. Gerard describe! 
it as “a large stream descending at a consider- 
able angle, rushing over rocks with rapid force, 
and forming a series of cascades.” It is crossed 
by the route from Cliini to Pungi, m a spot 
having an elevation of 8,170 feet above the 
sea, and where the stream, divided by a mass 
of rock, is traversed by two sangas or w.oodea 
bridges. After a course of about fifteen milea 
in a south-easterly direction, it falls into the 
Sutlej on the right side, in lat. 81“ 35', long. 
78“ 21'. 

MULHARA, in the territory of Chutter* 
pore, in Buudelcund, a small town on the route 
from Banda to Saugor, 60 miles S.W. of the 
former, 112 N.E. of the latter, is situate on 
the west of an extensive jhil or mere. It haa 
a bazar. Lat. 25“ 2', long. 79“ 44'. 

MULHARGURH, in the territoiy of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar's family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Mow, 10 miles S. of 
former, 141 N.W. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is supplied with water from wells. The 
pergunnah of which it is the princijml plac^ 
contains 49 villages, yields an annual revenue 
of 81,722 rupees, and is part of the jaghire or 
feudal grant of the nawaub of Joum, son of 
Ghufiir Khan, the Patan chieftain, to whom 
they were assigned by the British govemmeu'l 
on the conclusion of hostilities with Holkar in 
1817. IM. 24“ 19', long, 74“ 58'. 

MULHEEABAD, in the territory of Ondo, 
a ttfWn on the route from Lucknow to Sbahje- 
banpoor, 1 2 miles N, W. of the former, situate 
on the small river Betta, a tributary of the 
Ghaghra. The inhabitants are principally 
Patous. Lat. 26“ 54', long. 80“ 49'. ' 
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MULHEPOOR, in the RritiBh district of| 
Suharunpoor, lient.-gov. of the N,W. Pro- 
Tincei, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Muzufurnugur, five miles S. of the former. 

Lat. 29" 54', long. 77“ 88'. 

MtJLHOOPOOR, orMULUPOOR, in the 
British district of Agra, a village on the route 
from the city of Agra to Allygurh, and 
11 miles noru of the former, 27° 17', 
long. 78“ 5'. 

MUUKPOOI^ in the British district of 
Booluodshuhur, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
yinces, a town on the route from Anoopsbuhur 
to Khooijnh, and five miles W. of the former. 

Lat. 28” 20', long. 78“ 15'. 

MULINATH KA THAN, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodbpoor, a town on the route from 
Ealraeer to the city of Jodbpoor, and 72 miles 
S.W. of the latter. It is situate on the right 
bank of the river Loonee, here a very rapid 
stream, a quarter of a mile wide during the rainy 
season. Here are the shrine and sanctuary of 
Mulinath, a reputed saint, whose memory is 
by snperstition supplied with the usual assort- 
ment of Hindoo miracles. Lat. 25“ 53', long. 

72“ 9'. 

MULIPOOR, in Sirbind, a village on the 
western route from Thanesur to the town of 
Sirhind, and 48 miles N.W. of the former. 

It is protected by a small fort, and is situated 
in a level, fertile, and pleasing country. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,086 miles. Lat. 

80° 29', long. 76“ 80'. 

MULKA, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 19 miles N.W. 
from the right bank of the Sutlej, 105 miles 
S.W. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 

80“ 24', long. 73“ 17'. 

MTJLKAIR, in Hyderabad, or the territory 
of the Nizam, a town on a considerable tribu- 
tary of the river Beema. Distance from the 
city of Hyderabad, W., 86 miles. Lat. 17“ 10', 
long. 77“ 19'. 

MULK APOOE, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the river Pooma, and 111 miles S.W, 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20“ 4', long. 76“ 22'. 

MULKAPOOR,— A town in the native state 
of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 22 miles 
N.W. by W. from Kolapoor, and 55 miles S. 
from Satiara. Lat. 16° 53', long. 74° 1'. 

MULKAPOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate in the 
valley of the Taptee, 12 miles S. of th6 left 
hank of that river, 92 miles W.S.W. of Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20“ 51', long. 76“ 14'. 

MULL, in Sinde, an oftset on the left or 
eastern side of the Sata, or great eastern 
branch of the Indus. Though once a large 
stream, it has now become a shallow rivulet, 
discharging a scanty body of water through 
the Mull mouth, in lat. 28* 55', long. 67“ 44 . 

MULLANGOOR, in Hyderabad, or terri- 


tory of the Nizam, a town 85 miles N.E. of 
the city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18° 20’, long. 
79“ 23'. 

MULLAOW. — A' town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 38 miles N.E. 
from Baroda, and 68 miles E.S.E. from Ahmed- 
abad. Lat. 22“ 87', long. 73° 82'. 

MULLAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the right bank of the Ohogra, 
and 63 miles N.N.E. frxtm Lucknow. Lat. 
27“ 43', long. 81“ 20'. 

MULLICKBAG. — ^A town at the north- 
western extremity of the British district of 
Baraset, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, distant from 
Calcutta, N., 25 miles. Lat. 22“ 56', long. 
88“ 24'. 

MULLUK HARHUR, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Allahabad to Lucknow, and six miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 
81“ 43'. 

MULLYE, in the British district of Sarun, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town and military 
cantonment on the north-east frontier, towards 
the British district Tirhoot. It is situate on 
the left or east bank of the river Bagmuttee, 
here crossed by a wooden bridge. Distant E. 
from Goruckpore 149 miles ; from Dinapore, 
N., 85. Lat. 26“ 46', long. 85“ 29'. 

MULMULA. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 163 miles W. from Khatraandoo, 
and 82 miles N.W. by N. from Goruokpoor. 
Lat. 27“ 46', long. 82“ 50'. 

MULPURBA, a river rising on the eastern 
slope of the Western Ghats, in lat. 15“ 46', 
long. 74“ 19', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction through the British district of Bei- 
gaum lor 160 miles, in the course of which it 
touches upon or traverses some of the South- 
ern Mahratta states situate in that district, 
falls into the Kistnah river on the right side, 
in lat. 16“ 12', long. 76“ 9'. 

MULSEI, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Kbasganj from Bareilly 
to Allygurh cantonment, and 28 miles S.E. of 
the latter, 63 N.E. of Agra. Lat, 27“ 61', 
long. 78“ 32'. 

MULTOWN, ip the British territoiy of 
Saugor and Nerbndda, a town on the south 
declivity of the Narat Ghat or pass, to the 
crest of which the asoept is gentle. It has a 
fort which commands the pass. Lat, 24“ 18', 
long. 78“ 87'. 

MULUGI. — A town in the British district 
of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 50 miles 
S. by E. of Dharwar. Lat. 14“ 46', long. 
75“ 13'. 

MULWAH, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to the 
town of Futtehpoor, and 10 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26“ 2', long. 80“ 46'. - 
644 
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MUMOHEEBUSTEE, in the Baree Dooab 
divieion of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Kavee, 105 miles 9.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 30° 43', long. 72° 67'. 

MUNAHPAUD, in the British district of j 
Tinnevelly, presideDCy of Madras, a town on ' 
the seacoaat, on the south'West side of the 
estuary of the river Naut. The point is low 
and sandy ; the soundings are irregular round 
it ; there is a shoal projecting four miles north- 
east of it ; there are other dangerous shoals 
and rocks to the east, and it is altogether a 
hazardous place for shijming. It is distant 
from Cape Comorin, N.E., 41 miles. Lat. 
8° 23', long. 78° 7', 

MUNAKA.— A town of Sinde, in the Bri- 
tish district of Kuracbee, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 60 miles S.E. by S. of Kurachee. Lat. 
24° 11', long. 67° 40'. 

MUNCHUR, in Rinde, a lake formed by 
the expansion of tlie Narra, a branch proceed- 
ing ftoin the Indus on the western side. The 
Narra flows into the lake on the north, the 
redundant water being discharged on the 
south-east by the river Anil, which has a 
course of about twelve miles, and, flowing by 
Sehwan, falls into the Indus about four miles 
below that town. The lake is nearly of a 
circular form when the water is low, and is then 
about ten miles in diameter. During the inun- 
dation, it expands so as to be twenty miles 
long, the breadth remaining muchas before. The 
space left uncovered by the receding water is 
sown with grain, especially wheat, which yields 
very heavy crops. Though shallow at the 
sides, the lake has a considerable depth of 
water in the middle, and so great is the abun- 
dance of fine fish, according to Burnes, that 
1,000 boats are employed in the fishery. They 
are taken by spearing, the great quantity of 
weeds preventing the employment of nets. In 
the season when the lotus is in blossom, the 
lake presents a very beautiful appearance, as 
its surface, farther than the eye can reach, is 
covered with an un broken succession of bloom 
and leaves. Lat. 26° 26', long. 67° 43'. 

MUNCURRAY. — ^A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
106 miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 10° 47', 
long. 76° 32'. 

MUNDAEE, in the Raj pool state of Sheka* 
wuttee, a villaige situate 80 miles E.S.E. from 
Delhi. Lat. 28° 13', long. 76° 3'. 

MUNDAGNEE, or MANDAKINI, called 
also Kalee, a feeder of the Aluknuuda, rises 
on the boundary between Gurhwai and Ku- 
maoT), at the south-eastern base of Kedaruath 
Mountain, and in lat. 30° 47', long, 79° 8'. It 
bolds a course generally southerly, and in lat. 
80° 82', long. 79° O', receives the Jugaroo or 
Mudmeaur on the left side. Continuing to 
flow in a southerly direction, it falls into the 
Alukuunda on the right side, at Roodurprag, 
in lat. 80° 17', long. 79° T, after a total course 
of about forty-five miles, forming, for its whole 
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length, the boundary between the state of 
Gurhwai aud the British province of Kumaou. 

MUNDAHUL, in the British district of 
Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 
16 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 1', long. 
76° 16'. 

MUNDAI, in the British district ofFutteh- 
pore, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the left bank of the Jnmna, 26 miles 
S.E. of the town of Futtehpore. Lat. 25° 33', 
long. 81° 10'. 

MUNDAKE SERAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allah- 
abad to the town of Futtehpoor, and 18 miles 
S.E. of the latter. It has a few shops. Lat. 
25° 64', long. 81° 4'. 

MUNDALIA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer, and 46 miles 
N.E. of the former, It is of considerable size, 
containing twenty shops. Lat. 26° 26', long. 
73° 47'. 

MUNDALO, in the jagbire of Jujhur, lient,* 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Narhol, and 35 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 29', long. 
76° 18'. 

MUNDALOR, in Gwalior, or the po^es- 
sions of Scindia, a town on the route from 
Nusserabad to Gwalior, by the town of Kerowlj, 
174 miles E. of the former, 67 W. of latter. 
It is situate on a round isolated hill, two miles 
north of the left or north bank of the river 
Chumbul, and is surrounded by a wall of 
masonry. Distant from Jey poor, S.E. ,98 miles; 
S. from Bhurtpoor 70 ; S.W. from Agra 80, 
Lat. 26° 18', long. 77° 14'. 

MUNDANA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 
76 miles N. by E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 37', 
long. 74° 44'. 

MUNDAWUL. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Jowra, situate on the right bank 
of the Chumbul river, and 88 miles N.W. from 
Oojein. Lat. 23° 35', long, 75° 24'. 

MUNDAWUR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Hurdwar, 
nine miles N. of the former place. Mnndawur 
has a population of 7,737 inhabitants. Lat. 
29° 28', long. 78° 12'. 

MUN D ESI, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
town- on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Bhurtpore, and 17 miles N.W. of 
of the latter. Lat. 27° 24', long. 77° 42'. 

MUNDESOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Sciodia’s family, a town 
situate on a tributary of the ChumbuL It is 
; the principal place oi a perguuuah assessed at 
the annual revenue of 18,20,000 rupees. It 
has a large and generally well-supplied bazar. 
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Here, in jMitiftry, 1818, vn» concluded the 
defioitire treaty j^ween the British govern- 
ment and Mulhar Rao Holkar. Distant S. W. 
from Gwalior fort 250 miles, N.W. from 
Oojein 80. Elevation above the sea 1,452 feet. 
Lat. 24“ 4', h ng. 75“ 9'. 

MTJNDEWATA. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’e family, 
Bitnate 86 milee N.N.E. from Oojein, and, 
95 miles W.N.W. from Bhopal. Lat. 28“ 89', 
long. 76“ 68'. 

MUNDHA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route from the town 
ol Jeasulmere to that of Bahawnlpore, and 
32 miles K. of the former. It is situate at the 
eastern side of a fine and well-fiued tank, and 
has besides a well 180 feet deep. Close to the 
village is a large bed of very fine fuller’s earth. 
Lat. 27“ 21', long. 71 “. 

MUNDHA, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Futtehgurh canton- 
ment to that of Seetapoor, 66 miles N.E. of 
the former, 27 W. of the latter. Supplies may 
be had here. Distant 75 miles from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27“ 85', long. 80“ 24'. 

MUNDI, in the Jullunder Doab of the 
Punjab, is a small territory, comprising several 
valleys, with their inclosing ridges, on the 
southern slope of the Himalaya, and contain- 
ing an area of 759 square miles, with a popu- 
lation of 113,091. The capital, which is also 
called Mundi, is situate at the confluence of the 
Sukyt river with the Beas, which is here 
200 yards wide, very deep, and crossed by a 
ferry. Those rivere during summer have, 
every twenty-four hours, a periodical rise and 
fell, in consequence of the melting of snow 
by the heat of the sun, so that they rise to- 
wards evening, and continue to do so through- 
out the greater part of the night, decreasing 
towards morning and tbrougbout the forenoon. 
The rajah’s palace is an extensive building, 
with whitened walls, and covered with slate. It 
is surrounded by a beautiful garden, containing 
a profusion of the finest fruit-trees and flowers. 
The bazar is large and well stocked. Mundi 
seems to be peculiarly under the influence of 
Hindoo superstition ; and the horrible rite of 
suttee, or burning the sati or widow with the 
corpse of her husband, was frightfully preva- 
lent during the rule of the ^iks. In the 
vicinity are productive mines of iron and salt, 
and the ^ater part of the revenue of the 
prince is derived from these sources. The salt, 
however, is said to be of inferior description. 
Upon the conquest of the Punjab, Mundi 
b^me tributary to the British, and upon the 
death of the rajah, in 1851, and the succession 
of his infant son, arrangements were made for 
the government of this petty state. The town 
is in lat. 31“ 43', long. 76“ 68'. 

MUNDI, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by the Kutra Pass, from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 82 miles 8.E. of the 
former city. Lat, 26“ 12', long. 82“ 16'. 


I MUNDLA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Pokhurn to 
the town of Jodhpoor, and 20 miles £. of the 
former. It is supplied with water from four 
I tanks, and five wells ninety feet deep. Lat. 

1 26“ 52', long. 72“ 20'. 

MUNDLAH, within the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, a town situate on 
the right bank of the river Nerbudda, the 
course of which here makes an acute angle 
opposite the mouth of a small tributary stream 
called the Bunjir. A ditch, communicating 
with the Nerbudda above and below the town, 
forms the base of the triangular spot on which 
it is situate. The fori occupies the apex />f 
the triangle, the town the more expand^ part 
towards the north, or next the open country. 
The side towards the north is, iu addition to 
the ditch, fortified by a straight line of works^ 
but these are of little strength, having only 
the common defences of round towers. This 
line can be taken in reverse from the opposite 
bank, both above and below the fort, as no 
works cover the town along the river. At 
present those fortifications, as well as the town 
itself, are in a ruinous state, probably in con- 
sequence mainly of the effects of the British 
att^k during the Mahratta war having never 
been repaired. On the 25th of April, 1818, 
a British force under General Marshall opened 
batteries against the place, and in the after- 
noon of the next day the town was stormed, 
with the destruction of all the troops not 
within the fort, except about fifty, who were 
made prisoners ; and on the following rooming 
the fort was evacuated by the garrison, in 
number about 1,100, The loss of the enemy 
during the operations against the place was 
estimated at about 500, while that of the 
besiegers amounted to only three killed and 
fourteen wounded. 

Mundlah in 1742 came into the hands of 
the Mahrattas, under Balaji Baji Rao, the 
Peishwa. It appears to have subsequently 
passed from under their yoke, as in 1799 it 
was surrendered to the rajah of Nagpore or 
Berar by the chief of Saugor. The British 
government, having previously obtained actual 
possession by the event of war, received a 
formal cession of it by the treaW of Nagpore, 
in 1818. Distant S.E. from Jubbulpore 60 
miles ; S.E. from Saugor 130 ; S.W. from 
Allahabad, by Jubbulpore, 246 ; N.E. from 
Nagpore 136; W. from Calcutta 610 miles; 
N.E. from Bombay, by Mow and Jubbulpore, 
635. Lat. 22“ 43', long. 80“ 86'. 

MUNDLAISIR, in the territo^ of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a town 
on the route from the British canton- 
ment of Mow to Asseergnrh, 80 miles 8. of 
former, 88 N.W. of latter. It is situate 
on the right or north bank of the Nerbndda, 
the bed of which is here about 600 yards wide, 
unfordabie, and crossed by ferry during the 
greater part of the year, but fordable with 
difficulty in spring. The navigation of the 
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I^erbndda from thia town exteiidt seaw&rd, or 
to the west, for eighty milea, aitd eastward, or 
up the stream, for fifty-three miles, to Dhadree, 
The town is surrounded by a mud wall, and 
has a small squM^ well-bnilt fort of masonry, 
and a bazar. It belongs to tbe British govern- 
ment, and there was formerly a caotonment of 
its troops on the north bank of the Nerbudda, 
close to tbe town. A body of the Nimar 
police, with cavalry attached, is posted in tbe 
town, for the protection of the establishment 
of the British fiiDctionary stationed here, and 
who is styled ''principal assistant to the 
resident at Indore." This principal assistant 
has charge of the British possessions in Nimar, 
and of the possessions of Holkar under British 
management. Population about 2,000 ; eleva- 
tion above the sea 696 feet. Distance N.E. 
from Bombay 334 miles ; N.W. from Nagpoor, 
by Baitool and Mow, 827. Lat. 22* 12', long. 
76“ 47'. 

MUNDOR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, was its capital until A.D. 1469, when 
Joda removed the seat ol government to the 
neighbouring city of Jodhpoor, which he had 
recently built. The ruined town of Mundor, 
still refining a few inhabitants, is situate in a 
recess on the east side of tbe rocky range 
running south to the town of Jodhpoor, from 
which it is five miles distant. The greater 
part of the walls has been demolished, and tbe 
materials removed to build the new capital ; 
but enough remains to show the massive style 
in which they were constructed. According 
to the decription of those relics by Tod, " the 
immense blocks are piled upon and closely 
fitted to each other, without any cement, the 
characteristic of all the Etruscan cities termed 
Cyclopean, The walls, following tbe direction 
of the crest of the ridge, are irregular; and, 
having been constructed long before artillery 
was thought the Purihar or Pali engineer 
was satisfied with placing tbe palace on the 
most commanding eminence, about the centre 
of tbe fortress. The bastions or towers are 
eingulaiiy massive, and, like all the most 
antique, their form is square.” The interior 
of this incIoHure contains various ruins, replete 
with all the revolting monstrosities with which 
the imagination of Indian superstition is 
haunted. Tod disports himself in a scene so 
congenial to him: — "A short distance from 
the foot of the causeway an archway 0 }>enB 
into an inclosed conrt or area, in the retired 
part of which, and touching the mountain, is 
an extensive saloon : the roof is supported by 
a triple row of columns of that light form pecu- 
liar to the Jains. Here are displayed, in all 
‘the pomp and circumstance of war,’ the 
statues of the knights errant of the desert, 
armed cap-a-jM, bestriding steeds whose names 
are deathless as their riders, all in the coslume- 
of the times in which they lived. They are 
out of the rook, but entirely detached from 
it, and larger than life. Though more con- 
spicuous tor strength than synunetiy, the grim 


visages of these worthies, apparently frowning 
defiance, each attended by his pundoo or 
squire, have a singularly plecuinff Each 

chieftain is armed with lance, sword, and 
buckler, with quiver and arrows, and poniard 
in his girdle.” Boileau states that those rude 
figures are formed of plaster. He thus 
describes the fantastic scene: — “The first 
objects introduced to our notice at Mundor, 
were the eighteen gigantic figures in bas-relief, 
representin^he tutelar divinities of the Rahtor 
Rajpoots, ^ese figures form one long line, 
facing the north, and are backed' by a low 
rock of red sandstone ; the three figures at 
tbe west end representing Gunesb, the ele- 
phant-headed god of wisdom, between two 
effigies of Bbairon, being placed in an open 
temple, while the others are carefully pro- 
tected from the weather by a flat root of 
masonry, supported on pillars, with a screen- 
wall in front. The latter indeed require some 
such shelter, being finished with coloured 
cements, while the three figures already 
mentioned seem to he only daubed with red 
paint, and bedizened with gold-leaf.” Thera 
are besides gigantic figures in plaster of the 
Brahminical deities Brahma, Surya, the 
monkey-god Hanuman, Rama and his consort 
Sit^ ^ishna, and Siva. Some ruins of more 
ancient date are attributed by Tod to the 
Budhists or Jains. Amongst those of late 
date, the most important is the palace oi A jit 
Sinh, murdered, in 1724, by his son Abhay 
Sinh. It is neatly built of stone, and in per- 
fect repair ; now without human inhabitant, 
but swarming with hats. Every Monday 
there is at Mundor a considerable concourse of 
devotees, who come from Jodhpoor to pay 
their devotions at the various shrines. Lat. 
26“ 21', long. 73" 8'. 

MXJNDOTE, in Sirhind, a fort about two 
miles south of the left hank of tbe Sutlej, in 
its lowest state, though in time of inundation 
the water reaches to within half a mile of tbe 
walls. It is square, with a round tower 
at each corner, and one in the middle of each 
face, and has a gateway on tbe eastern, and 
another on" the western side. The walls, 
which are of burned brick, are fifty feet high 
and ten thick. The earth excavated from the 
outward moat has been employed to raise the 
sur&ce of the mclosed space to half the height 
of the walls. A dense population is crowded 
into this inclosure, as it is entirely occupied by 
houses arranged in very narrow streets. The 
surrounding country is flat, so that tbe view is 
veiy extensive firom the towers surmounting 
the walls. This fort is of modem erection, 
being built to replace one constructed in 
the reign of Mabommed Shah HI., king of 
Delhi. It -was held by a Patan chie^ whom it 
was found necessary to depose in consequence 
of the oppressive and tyrannical character of 
his government. The territory extending 
I about fifty jpaileB along tbe river, and having 
an area of about 780 miles, has aonexeS 
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to the British domioioas. Hie population is 
believed to be upwards of 116,000. Muudote 
is distant from Calcutta, N.W., by way of 
Loodiana and Ferozepore, 1,180 miles. Lat. 
30'’ 58', long. 74* 26'. 

MUNDOWI, in the British district of 
KytbQl, in Sirhind, a village on the route from 
Bansee to Loodiana, and 51 miles N. of*the 
former town. It is situate amidst thick 
jungle, on the left bank of the Gugur. The 
road in this part of the route is excellent. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,027 miles. 
Lat. 29* 48', long. 76* 3'. 

MDNDRELA. — A town in the Kajpoot 
state of Shekawiittee, 13 miles N. mom 
Jhoonjhnoo, and 111 miles W.S.W, from 
Delhi. Lat. 28* 8', long. 75* 32'. 

MUNDROOP. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
14 miles S.S.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17* 28', 
long. 75“ 62'. 

MUNDSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
neer, a considerable village on the route from 
Rutungurh to the town of Beekaneer, and 
80 miles E. of the latter. It contains 200 
houses, supplied with water from three wells 
290 feet deep. The surrounding country has 
a scanty cultivation. Lat. 27* 54', long. 73° 43'. 

MUNDUL. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 51 miles 
W. by N. of Alunedabad. Lat, 23* 16', long. 
71*50'. 

MUNDUL. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 76 miles N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 75 miles S. from Ajmeer. Lat. 25* 25', 
long. 74“ 37'. 

MUNDUN, in the territory of Alwur, under 
the political management of the Governor- 
General’s agent in Rajpootana, a town on the 
route from Rewari to Namol, and 18 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 6', long, 76“ 27', 

MUNEE, in the British district of Boolund- 
Bhuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Delhi, and 18 miles N.W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country open, with a sandy soil, 
partially cultivated. Lat. 28“ 7', long, 77° 59'. 

MUNEEMAJRA, in Sirhind, a town on 
the route from Umhallah to Ropur, on the 
Sutlej, and 25 miles N. of the former place. 
It is situate near the southern base of the Sub- 
Himalaya, in a fertile oountiy, producing great 
quantities of indigo, which is exported to the 
Punjab and to ^orasan. There is a good 
bazar, and water and supplies are abundant. 
The road in this part of the route is good, over 
an undulating country. This town is the prin- 
cipal place of a small territory belonging to a 
Sikh sirdar, and comprising fitty-Bine villages, 
having an area of eighty square miles, with a 
population of 16,720. The annual revenue is 
estimated at 4,700/, sterling. Muneemajra is 
distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,048 Qules. Lat, 
80“ 48', long, 76“ 54'. 


MtTNEEPOOR, in Eastern India, a native 
state, bounded on the north-east, east, and 
south by the Burmese empire j on the west by 
the British district of Cachar and Toola Ram 
Senaputtee’s country ; and on the N.W. by 
Upper Assam. It extends from lat. 23* 49' 
to 25“ 41', and from long, 98“ 6' to 94* 32' ; is 
125 miles in length from north to sonth, and 
ninety miles in breadth, and contains an area 
of 7,584 square miles. The territoiy is inter- 
sected by a good road in the direction of 
Cachnr, constructed in 1840, at the joint 
expense of the British and Muneepoor govern- 
ments. 

Muneepoor consists principally of one ex- 
tensive valley, sitnated in the heart of 'a 
difficult and mountainous country. 'The prin- 
cipality was taken under British protection 
previously to the breaking out of the first 
Burmese war ; and under the treaty of Yan- 
dabhoo, concluded in 1826, the king of Ava 
renounced all claim to the territory. It pays 
no tribute, but its connection with the British 
government was at one time deemed of im- 
portance, as affording an outpost against the 
Burmese ; and to render it available for this 
purpose, its rulers were assisted in disciplining 
a body of troops. The views of the Indian 
government in regard to the utility of Muneo- 
poor as a military station appear, however, 
to have subsequently undergone considerable 
change. Upon the lapse of Cachar to the 
paramount power, by tne death of its rajah 
in 1830 without heirs, the British govern- 
ment manifested its friendly feeling towards 
the ruler of Muneepoor, by conferring upon 
him a portion of its new acquisition ; and 
upon the death of this chief in 1834, his 
infant son, Kirtee Singh, was recognised as 
successor to the raj, and a regency appointed, 
of which the Senapnttee Nur Sing was the 
head. Nur Sing appears subsequently to have 
taken possession of the country for himself. 
He died in the year 1850, having nomioated 
bis brother, Deebindro Singh, as his successor, 
who was recognised by the British. But the 
ex-rajah, Xirtee Sing, invading Muneepoor, 
succeeded in regaining his throne, and drove 
Deebindro into exile. To put an end to 
these changes, which subjected the country 
to constant anarchy and insurrection, the 
British government made a public avowal of 
its determination to uphold the reigning rajah, 
and to punish any parties attempting to dis- 
possess him. The ex-rajah Deebindro resides 
at Dacca. 

MUNEEPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Muneepoor, in Eastern India, on the 
right bank of the Nankatha Khvoung river, 
and 76 miles E. from Silchar. Lat. 24° 49', 
long. 94“ 1'. 

MUNEER. — A town in the British district 
of Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. The town of Muneer is situate in lat, 
25° 67', long. 84* 19'. • 

MUNEEREE, — A town in the native 
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state of SawQQtwaree, presidency of Bombay, | 
situate 16 miles S. from Sawuntwaree, and 
40 miles W. by S. from Belgaum. Lat. 
15° 42', long. 74° 1'. 

MUNGAON, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Puttehpoor, and 18 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25° 31', long. 
81° 40'. 

MUKGARA, in the Bajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotra to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and three miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 25° 62', long. 72° 21'. 

MUNGARI, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces,' 
a small town on the route by the Kutra Pass 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 16 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 82°. 

MUNGDOO. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Aracan, 61 miles W, 
of Aracan. Lat. 20° 46', long. 92° 30’. 

MUNGLAH. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholah Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate on the left bank of tbe Jhelum river, 
and 113 miles N. by W. from Lahore. Lat, 
33° 7', long. 73° 40'. 

MUNGLOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Suharunpore, lieut.-gov. of the 
J^.W. Provinces : it has a population of 5,959. 
Distance S.E. from Suharunpore 23 milen; 
from Hurdwar, S.W., 21 miles. Lat, 29° 47', 
long. 77° 66'. 

MXJNGLORA, in the British district of 
Mozuffurnuggiir, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Kurnal 
to Meerut, and 10 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 36', long. 77° 10'. 

MUNGOLAH, in ihe British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Moradabad, and 10 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 2', long. 78° 11'. 

MUNGOWA, or MAJGOWA, in the tract 
of Boghelkhand, in the territory of Rewa, a 
small town on the route by the Kutra Pass 
from Mirzapoor to Juhbulpoor, and 84 miles 
S.W. of the former. Jacquemont styles it a 
populous village, the inhabitants of which are 
wretchedly indigent ; and adds bis doubts 
respecting the reported fertility of the country, 
which Ganien describes as ‘'undulating, highly 
cultivated, and well wooded.” There is a large 
bazar, and water is plentiful. The road in 
this part of the route is excellent. Elevation 
above the sea about 1,660 feet. Lat. 24° 40', 
long. 81“ 89'. 

MUNGROTUH, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 38 miles W. from 
tbo right bank of the Indus, 77 miles W.N.W. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30° 36', long. 
70 ° 20 '. 

MUNGROULEE. — A town in the native 
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I state of Gwalior, or the territory of Scindia’ 
frmily, situate on the left bank of the Betw.'V 
river, and 58 miles N.W. from Saugur. Lat. 
24° 24', long. 78° 10'. 

MUNGULC('TE. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
71 miles N.N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 30', 
long. 87° 66'. 

MUNGULPOOR. — A town in the native 
territory of Dhenkanaul, one of the inde- 
pendent hill states of Orissa, situate 68 miles 
N.W. by W. from Cuttack, and 100 miles N. 
frornGanjam. Lat. 20° 60', long. 85° 10'. 

MUNGULPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Bhind, 
40 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26° 81'. 
long. 79° 46'. 

MUNGULVERA.— A town in the South- 
em MahraVta jagbire of Sanglee, 31 miles 
W.S.W, from Sijola]>oor, and 96 miles E. by S. 
from Sattara. Lat. 17° 80', long. 76° 30'. 

MUNHYA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank of the Ganges, nine 
miles below the city of Allahabad by the river, 
799 above Calcutta by the same way. Lat. 
25° 20', long. 82°. 

MUNIAH, in the native territory of Dhol- 
poor, a village on the route from Agra to 
Gwaiior, 25 miles S. of former, 44 N. of 
latter. It has a bazar, and water from wells 
.and from a tank. Lat. 26° 50', long. 77° 69', 

MUNIKYALA, in the Punjab, a village 
remarkable on account of an antique monu- 
ment or tope (as such objects are called by the 
natives), of great diruensions, said by the people 
of the neighbourhood to have been built by a 

f )rince of the name of Mauik. Lat. 33° 27', 
ong. 73“ 17'. 

MUNJAISHWAR, in the southern part of 
the British district of Canara, presidency of 
Madras, a town on an inlet of the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean, and at the mouth 
of a river descending from the Ghats. It is 
described as a large straggling town, contain- 
ing many good houses. Distant from Manga- 
lore, S., 11 miles ; Madras, W., 360. Lat. 
12° 42', long. 74° 67'. 

MUNJARY.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 72 
miles S.E, of Cannauore. Lat. 11° 7', long. 
76° 11'. 

MUNJERABAD, in the Mysore, a village 
with a fort on a hill in the mountainous tract 
on the south-west frontier, towards Coorg. 
It is surrounded by dense forests of luxuriant 
growth, abounding in the sago-palm, one of 
the hirgest and most beautiful of that tribe. 
The trunk consists of a thin ligneous cotit, 
incloaing in the interior a pith, which, being 
pounded and macerated, and the water allowed 
to subside, yields the fine farina called sago, 
used as an article of diet. Like other jungly 
n.io 
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5 1ac«s, it is very unhealthy. A road from 
lysore into Canara, by the Ghaut of Mun- 
jerabad, was some time since sanctioned by the 
home government. Distance ii'om Seringa* 
patain, N.W., 72 miles. Lat. 12" 55', long. 
76" 60', 

MUNJH, in the British district of Etawah, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on a mound, nearly a mile to the south- 
east of the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Futtehgurh, and 13 miles 
N E. of the former, Lat. 26® 66', long. 
79" 18'. 

MUNKAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, 20 miles K. from Oude, and 77 
miles W.N.W. from Goruokpoor. liat. 27" 3', 
long. 82" 13'. 

MUNKOLAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansee to Muttra, 
and 68 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 28" 8', 
long. 77" U'. 

MUNNADA, a river of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, rising in lat, 18" 40', 
long, 76" 46', and, flowing in an easterly 
direction for ninety-five miles, falls into the 
Manjera, on the left bank, in lat. 18" 40', 
long. 77" 47'. 

MUNNARGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
134 miles S.S.W. of Madras. Lat. 11" 19', 
long. 79" 38'. 

MUNNEAREE.— A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
84 miles S. by E. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 87° 41'. 

MUNNIPORE. — See Mcneepooe. 
MTJNNOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 27 miles 
S.E. by S. of Sholapoor. Lat. 17" 19', long. 
76 " 9 '. 

MUNOHURPOOR, in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, a town on the route from Delhi 
to Mow, 132 miles S.W. of former, 375 N.E, 
of latter. Though much decayed, it has still 
a large bazar, and is adequately supplied 
with water from wells. Lat. 27" 19', long. 
76" 1'. 

MUNOLBE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
42 miles B. of Belgaum. Lat. 16" 62', 
long. 76" 12'. 

MXTNORA. — A town in the British district 
of Bebar, lieuL-gov, of Bengal, 84 miles N.W. 
of Sherghotty, Lat. 24" 68', long. 84" 27'. 

MUNPOORA, or MONCOQRAH.— One of 
the islands at the mouth of the Megna river. 
In September, 1822, this island, together 
with those adjacent, waa overflowed, whereby 
many of the cattle and inhabitants perished. 
Lat 22" 20', long, ei" 3'. 

MUNPORA. — A town of Baghelound, in 
the native state of Rewab, 47 rnilwi S. fi'om 


Rewah, and 89 miles N. from Sohagpoor. 
Lat. 23“ 60', long. 81" 20'. 

MUNSEE DEBEE, in Sirhind, a Hindoo 
temple and village at the southern base of 
the low ridge bounding the Pinjor Doon 
on the south-west Elevation al)ove the sea 
1,263 feet. Lat. 30" 43', long. 76" 56'. 

MUNSOORGTTNJ, in the British district 
of Goruckpore. lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a smiill market-town, which formerly 
gave name to a pergunnsh or subdivision. 
Distant N.E. of Goruckpoor cuntonment 
20 miles. Lat, 26° 52', long. 83° 88'. 

MUNSORLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the., left 
i bank of the river Godavery, and 129 miles 
N.E. by N. from Hyderabad. JLat. 18° 69', 
long. 79° 30'. 

MUNSURPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Narbah, in Sirbind, or the Cis- Sutlej 
territory, 20 miles W. from Patialah, and 
43 miles S.8.E. from Loodianah. Lat. 
80" 20', long. 76° 9'. 

MUNTAREDDY, — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S.W, by W. of Ganjam. Lat. 
19° 10', long. 84° 50'. 

MUN'ITM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the river Godavery, and 124 mile# 
N.E. by N. from Hyderab^. Lat. 18" 46, 
long. 79" 43', 

MURAMKHOOLEL. — A town in the 
native state of Muneepoor, in Eastern India, 
46 miles N, from Muneepoor, and 132 miles 
E. by N. from Jynteahpore. Lat. 25" 29', 
long. 94" 9'. 

MURAMKHOORAO. — A town in the 
native state of Muneepoor, in Eastern India, 
34 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 128 miles 
E. by N. from Jynteahpore. Lat. 25° 19', 
long. 94" 6'. 

MURANG, in Bussahir, a town of the 
district of Koonawur, is situate on the left 
bank of the Sutlej, near the confluence of 
the Tidung. The dell is encircled by lofty 
mountains, at an angle of twenty- five degrees, 
on every side, except on the westward, where 
it is open to the Sutlej, on the bank of which 
there is a small fort. The situation is 
extremely fine, and the approach to it highly 
picturesque, leading along the bank of a 
canal, and through an avenne of aprioot- 
trees. Elevation above the sea 8,600 feet. 
Lat. 31° 86', long. 78" 30'. 

MURANG. — A town in the native state 
of Busaahir, situate on the left hank of the 
Sutlej, and 93 miles N. by E. from Dehra. 
Lat. 31" 36', long. 78" 27'. 

MURAON, in the British district of Fut- 
tehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad to the 
town of Futtehpore, and 11 miles S.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 25" 66', long. 81®. 
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MTJRATGAJJ'J, in Ih® British district of 
Alhkhabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad can- 
tonment to Futtehpore, and 23 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 25“ S3', long. 81“ 37'. 

MURCHAGUNJE, — A town in the British 
district of M 5 'niun 8 ing, lieut.*gov. of Bengal, 
197 mites N.£. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 30', 
long, 90° 45', 

MURDANA, — A town of Central India, in 
the British district of MundJaisir, 135 miles 
W. of Baitool. Lat. 22“ 10', long. 75° 65'*^ 

MT5RDEE, — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate 11 miles N. of 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17“ 49', long. 75“ 47'. 

MURDLANDA, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Hansi to Loodiana, 
and 22 miles N. of the former town. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 998 miles. Lat. 
29° 23', long. 76" 5'. 

MUREAHOO, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnnh 
of the same name, on the route from Jounpore 
to Miizapoor, 32 miles N. of the latter, 12 S. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 34', long. 82° 41'. 

MURELAH. — A village on the route from 
NuKseerabad to Beekaneer, and 51 miles N.W. 
of the former. It contains about thirty houses, 
su])|)l'ed with water from two tanks. Lat. 
26“ 37'. long. 74° 14'. 

MURGAYA, in the British district of Hum- 
merpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small decayed town on the route from the town 
of Banda to Calpee, 11 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and the ruins of many brick- 
built houses prove it to have been formerly a 
place of some importance. Water is obtain- 
alile from wells and a jhil or pond. Lat. 
25° 58', long, 79° 50'. 

MURHARUH, in the British district of 
Allyghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the princijial place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, is situate dose to the north- 
west frontier of the district. Lat. 27° 45', 
long. 78° 38'. 

MXJRIOW, in Eastern India, one of the 
Co.ssya hill states, bounded on the north by 
the British district of Cararoop, in Lower 
Assam ; on the east by the Cossya state of 
Osimlee ; on the south by those of Moeyong 
and Nuotung; and on the west by that of 
R 'mrye. It contains an area of 283 square 
miles, and its centre is about lat. 25° 37', 
long. 91“ 23'. 

MURJATTA. — The name of one of the 
mouths of the Ganges. The entrance to the 
river is wide, but shoals gradually from the 
land to three or three and a half fathoms out- 
side. On an island four or five miles up the 
river, is a tank of fresh water. Lat. 21“ 53', 
long. 89“ 84', 


MIJRLTDUR KE 8ARAI, in the British 
district of Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from the city 
of Agra to Etawab, and 24 miles N.W. of the 
latter. The road in this part of the route is 
goodj the country is cultivated, and studded 
with small .villages, Lat. 27° 2', long. 78“ 47*. 

MtTRMAGON, or MARMAGOA BAT.— 
A considerable inlet on the coast of Goa, where 
ships may find a good shelter from north-west 
winds. Its entrance Ls in lat. 16° 26', long. 
73° 61'. 

MUROWREE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Ouda, 36 
miles E. by S. of the former, Lat. 28° 18', 
long. 80°. • 

MURPOOREH, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the right bank of the Esun, 
30 miles S. of the city of Furruckabad. Lat. 
26° 58', long. 79“ 41'. 

MURRAIE MUKAM, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sehwan to Kurrachee, and 
75 miles S. of the former place. Water is 
procurable at all times from pits in the bed of 
the Murraie river. The road in this pan of 
tl)e route is good. Lat. 25° 30', long. 67“ 55', 

MUREEE, in the Punjaub, a sanatariura 
for troops, situate on a hill between the rivers 
Indus and Jhclun), and established in the year 
1851. The place is already attracting a con- 
siderable population: barracks have been con- 
structed, and houses are rising in every direc- 
tion. Cherries, strawberries, raspberries, cur- 
rants, apples, pears, and apricots are abundant ; 
and every kind of European and tropical fruit, 
it is said, may be successfully cultivated here. 
Elevation of the station above the sea 7,330 
feet. Lat. 33° 64', long. 73° 27'. 

MURREI, in the British district of. Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Jeypore, and 25 miles W. of the former. Lat. 
27° 3', long. 77“ 42'. 

MUKROWNEE, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a small town, 
with fort, on the route from Tehree to Oojein, 
12 miles S.W. of the former, Lat. 24° 35', 
long, 78° 43'. 

MURRUNGAUPOONY.— A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 44 miles N.N.E. of Madura. Lat. 
10° 29', long. 78° 28'. 

MURRUEAI, iu the British district of 
Allygurh, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurh cantonment, and eight miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27° 48', long. 78° 9'. 

MURRYVAMLA.— A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
131 miles N.N.E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 16° 16', 
long. 79° 38'. 

MURTOLI, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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considerable village in the Bbotia subdivision 
called Jnwabir. It is situate on the route to 
Biundes or Chinese Tartary, by the Juwahir 
from which it is distant 18 miles S., and 
is built on the right bank, of the river Goree, 
the houses being constructed very low, and in 
hollows and ravines, with a view to protection 
agsiiist avalanches and the furious gales which 
continually blow from the south. With a 
similar view, the roofs are framed with a low 
pitch, and firmly overlaid witli a coat of com- 
pact clay, Tbe snows and other effects of 
winter set in here in October, when the whole 
population migrates to reside in the more 
southern and less-elevated parts of Kumaon, 
returning in the follow ing June, to ply their 
trade with HiunJes. That lucrative occupa- 
tion affords thsm subsistence, and even afflu- 
ence, which reconcile them to residence In an 
inclement climate and barren soil. Elevation 
above the sea 11,352 feet. Lat. 30“ 21', 
long. 80“ 13'. 

MUBU WURDWUN, in the north of tbe 
Punjab, a long, deep valley, with sides of 
gneiss and mica-slate.' Down this valley a 
river of tlie same name flows, and joins the 
Chenuub at Kishtawar. Tbe valley contains 
a village, also bearing the same name, opposite 
wbidi the Nabog Nye Pasi?, 12,000 feet high, 
leads into Caslimere. Lat. 33“ 45', long, 
76° 45'. 

MURWUT. — An extensive, beautiful, and 
fertile valley, on the west side of the Indus, 
and south of the valley of Baunoo. It has on 
the west the lofty Sulinian range, and on the 
north the snow-clad peaks of Sufaid Kob. 
Though exposed to the incursions of the marau- 
ders of the neighbouring mountains, it is so 

f )i'(xiuctive of grain and other necessaries of 
ife, that it is thickly peopled. The valley was 
formerly sometimes visited by an expedition 
of the Sikhs from the Derajat, who levied an 
enforced tribute from the inliabitants. Mnr- 
wut, the chief place, is little mt)re than a 
village. Lat, 33“ 10', long. 71“ 15'. 

MUSANAGAK, in the British district of 
CawMi>ore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town near the left bank of tiie Jumna, on the 
nmte from Cttlpee to Purtabghur, and 16 miles 
E. of the former. It has a bazar. Lat. 26" 10', 
long. 80“ 1'. 

MUSCAL ISLAND.— The largest of a 
group of islands off the coast of Chittagong, 
being 15 miles in length from N. to S., and 
seven in extreme breadth. It lias some 
small elevations : the centre is in lat. 21° 35', 
long, 92°. 

lyiUSCLA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
near the north-western frontier, towards the 
territory of Bhurtpoor, 18 milea N.W. of tlie 
city of Agra. Let. 27° 14', long. 77° 42'. 

MUSOODA, in the British district of Aj- 
meor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah 


containing 20,599 inhabitants. Distance B. of 
the city of Ajmeer 30 milea. Lat. 26° 6', 
long. 74° 36'. 

MU800B. — A town in tbe British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 23 milea 
S.S.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 23', long. 74° 15'. 

MUSSOULEE, in the territory of Oude, a 
small town on the route from Lucknow can- 
tonment to that of Sekroi-a, 28 miles N.E. of 
the former, and the same distance S.W. of the 
latter. It has a small bazar. Lat. 26° 58', 
long, 81° 24'. 

MCJSSOUREE, on the northern frontier of 
the Dehra Doon, towards Gurbwal, is a sana- 
tory station, established by the British to 8i'„s- 
pend, relieve, or remove the consequences 
prejudicial to health from the sultry climate of 
Hindoostan. It is approached from the south, 
and consequently from the Debra Doon, by a 
road which, at Bajpur, situate at the base of 
the mountain, becomes very steep for three 
miles ; thence, for two and a half miles, the 
ascent is more gradual, and for the remaining 
mile nearly level. The road is described by 
Mundy, in 1828, as difficult and perilous in the 
extreme : it " sometimes winds down the edge 
of rocks, sometimes zigzags up the face of the 
hill ; plunges into the dark depths of a ravine, 
or creeps over the summit of a naked crag 
but as no mention is made of those terrors by 
Garden, they have no doubt in a great measure 
disappeared before the labours of the engineer. 
.Tacquemont indeed describes the rood as excel- 
lent. The rugged ridge on which the station is 
situate, consists of beds of compact limestone, 
alternating with others of soft slate, and is 
analogous to that called the transition lime- 
sUme of the north of Eiiro]>e, the mountain 
limestone of Eugland. It is black, grey, or 
greyish-white, cavernous and cartioniferous, 
emitting a fetid smell, and appears to have suf- 
fered from the action of heat, insomuch that 
its vesicular structure resembles that of grey 
lava. The slate, which alternates with the 
limestone, is wonderfully varied in its colours, — 
black, grey, green, brown, red, -purple, and 
yellow. A few veins are so hard and fissile, as 
to serve for roofiiig-slute. In some places 
trap rock makes its appeiirance, composed in 
some parts j>rincipally of compact white felspar 
and green diallage, in others of hornblende. 
The slopes are steep, and, as is usual with such 
formations, covered with vegetation : in soma 
places there are veins of quartzy sandstone. 
On the adjacent height of Landour, the pre- 
vailing formation is quartz. This rugged tract 
was formerly thickly covered with forests of 
large timber-trees ; but these have nearly all 
been felled for building purposes, or for burn- 
ing lime and bricks. It is thought, however, 
that the injurious effect to the scenery has been 
more than compensated by increased salubrity, 
as the dense and luxuriant forests of Simla 
are considered at certain seasons to be pro- 
ductive of gloom and sickness. There is no 
level area of any extent at Mussouree ; so that 
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the houses are built at considerable dietauoes 
£rom each other, ou sites which it has been 
ueoessarj to level, ou a ridge, a crag, or on the 
southern slope of the mountain. The eastern 
part has been longer settled, and there the 
bouses are disposed more closely together than 
westward, in which direction the town is at 
present extending. In 1841 the number of 
private residences was about 100. The views 
are very beautiful, comprising on the north 
the Himalayas, clad in perennial snow ; on the 
south the rich aud varied expanse of the Debra 
Boon, bounded by the Sewalik Hills ; beyond 
which the prospect extends over the vast plain 
of Ilindoostan, without any other limit than 
that of the powers of vision, or that caused by 
the imperfect transparency of the atmosphere. 
Ill the later part of midwinter, there are smart 
frosts, with occasional fells of snow ; neither, 
however, occurring after March, when spring 
sets in. There are in that season showers of 
hail and rain, and thunder-storms occurring at 
intervals even as late as April. Then succeeds 
delightful weather until the middle of June, 
which ushers in the periodical rains. These, 
which are much heavier than in the neigh- 
bouring parts of the plains, cease about the 
middle of September ; from which time to the 
middle of December, the weather is equable, 
becoming, however, cooler as the season ad- 
vances, and terminating in sharp frosts. In 
1834, for the latter half of May, the mean 
temperature at ten A.ii. was found to bo 76° ; 
the highest temperature at any time of the day 
being 79°. At the same hour during June, 
the mean temperature was 69° ; the highest 
temperature at any time 71°- July, for same 
hour, mean temperature, 67° ; highest at any 
time, 69°. August, at same hour, mean 
temperature, 67° ; highest at any hour, 
69°. September, at same hour, mean, 66° ; 
highest at any hour, 68°, October, at same 
hour, mean, 60° ; highest at any hour, 62°. 
November, at same hour, mean, 55° ; highest 
at any time, 67°. The mean of the mean 
temperatures, from the 46th of May to 
21st of November, 66°. A breeze from the 
eotilh, called on that account the Doon 
breeze,” sets in before ten o’clock a.m. and 
blows until late in the evening : at night there 
are generally light airs from the north. Mus- 
Eouree is abundantly supplied from the bazar 
of the adjoining Bun.T.tory station of Landour, 
with wheat, barley, and other grain from the 
plains ; the finest rice from the hill states ; 
which last also furnish honey, turmeric, ginger, 
mtatoea, onions, and other esculent vegetables. 
Butcher’s meat is abundant and good, as are 
milk and butter, the hill pastures imparting 
great excellence to the produce of flocks and 
herds. 'The wines, liquors, and wares of 
Europe and Hindoostan are abundant, and of 
superior description, and, iu consequence of the 
great competition between the native dealers, 
cheaper than in the plains, Christ Church, 
built by subscription, and finished in 1837, is 
a neat slated structure, with a turret. The 


Himalaya Club had, in 1842, 155 members. 
The clubhouse contains accommodation for 
sixl^n resident members, who each have a 
sitting-room, bed- room, and bath. There are 
besides a handsome ball-room, two billiard* 
rooms, a dining-room, and coffee-room, with all 
aooommodation suitable for such au establish- 
ment. To these it was intended to add a 
reading-room, supplied with the best jMjriodi- 
cals. In this flourishing little settlement there 
are two welt-managed and successful schools 
for young ladies, and one for boys. Beer is 
brewed from native barley and Englisb hops, 
and the result has been so encouraging, that a 
large brewery is in course of building. A bank 
was established in 1841, and has been very 
successful. An humble botanic garden, subsi- 
diary to that of Suharunpoor, is managed here 
by natives, at the expense of 66 rupees (6^. \2s.) 
per month. Of the diseases contracted in the 
plains, the effects of a residence here are found 
favourable to fevers of intermittent and remit- 
tent type, dyspepsia, dysentery, liver complaint, 
pulmonary cousumption, rheumatism, general 
debility, or exhaustion of the constitution. 
Affections of the heart have had invariably a 
fetal result. Children thrive remarkably here, 
though there have been some instances of 
their being affected with bronchocele or goitre, 
which has, however, been cured by administer- 
ing iodine. Muasouree is distant N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Lucknow, Bareilly, Hurd war, 
and Debra, 1,058 miles. Elevation above the 
sea 6,282 feet. Lat. 30° 27', long, 78° 5'. 

MUSSOWRAH. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 81 
miles S.W. by W. of Patna. Lat. 25° 20', 
long. 84° 60'. 

MUSTAFABAD, in the territory of Oude, 
a small town on the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow, 52 miles N.W. of the former, 76 
S.E. of the latter. It has a bazar. Lat. 25° 56', 
long. 81° 13'. 

MUSTAFABAD, in Sirhind, a town on 
the route from Suharunpoor to Loodiana, and 
33 miles N.W. of the former place. It is of 
moderate size, has a bazar, and is surrounded 
by a brick wall, like most of the towns in that 
part of the country. It has a citadel, built of 
burnt bricks, with curtains and round towers 
at the angles. This is the residence of the 
Sikh chief or rajah, whose possessions, under 
the grant of the British government in 1837, 
comprise thirty-one villages, and yield an 
annual revenue of 2,400/. sterling. 'The chief, 
thongh retainiug his revenue, has been de- 
prived of independent authority within his 
possessions. The surrounding country is fer- 
tile and well cultivated, and abounds in fine 
mango-groves. Water and supplies are abund- 
ant, but the road in this part of the route is 
rough and heavy, especially where it crosses 
the river Markunda. Mustafabad is distant 
N.W, from Calcutta 996 miles. Lat. 30° 12', 
loDg, 77“ 13'. 

MUS'TGARH, in Bassahir, a fortrosp held 
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by the Grx)orkliM during their occupation of 
the country. It ia eituate on the crest of a 
lofty^ ridge, proceeding in a northerly direction 
from the Moral-ke-kanda, a great range ez- 
tending eoutb-westward from the Himalaya. 
The surface descends for three and a half 
miles steeply, to Nirt, on the left bank of 
the Sutlej, and having an elevation of 3,087 
feet above Uie sea. The elevation of Mustgarb 
is probably nearly 6,000 feet. Lat, 31" 20', 
long. 77® 89'. 

MUSTUFABAD, in the British district of 
Mynpoory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, is on the route from the 
canthnment of Muttra to that of Mynpoory, | 
and 26 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27"18', ' 
long. 78° 38'. 

MUSWAH. — A town in the Eritieb district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles 
N.E. by E. of Malligaum. Lat, 20° 63', 
long. 76° 7'. 

MtJTHEEAKA. — A town in the territory 
of Oude, on the right bank of the Gliogra, and 
87 miles N. by E, from Lucknow, Lat. 28° 6', 
long. 81° 15'. I 

MUTIANA, in the petty chieftainship of I 
Goond, tributary to the hill state of Keunthal, 
a small fort on the route from Simla to Kot- 
gurh, and, by the winding mountain-road, 
19 miles N.E. of the former station. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 8,000 feet. Lat. 31° H', 
long. 77“ 27'. 

MUTKHANI, in the British dlBirict of 
Kuinaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Pethoragurh to 
Thakil Peak, two miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 34', long. 80° 17'. 

MTJTKOPA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to the 
territory of Nejial, 80 miles N.E. of the 
former, Lat. 27°, long. 83' 43'. 

MUTLAH. — See Mutwal. 

MUTOWLI, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, 
and 44 miles S.E, of the latter. Lat. 26° 24', 
long, 79° 88'. 

MUTSEE, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated eight miles W. 
from the right bank of the Sutlej, 45 miles 
E.S.E. of the town of Mooltan. 1^. 29° 49', 
long. 72° 10'. 

MTJTTEAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
86 miles N.N.W. of Pumeab. Lat. 26“ 16', 
long. 87° 23'. 

MUTTIA, in the British district of Futteh- 
poor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town throe miles from the left bank of Jhe 
Jurona, 15 miles S.W. of the town of Futteh- 
poor. Lat. 26° 42', long. 80° 47'. 

MUTTOAD, in the Mysore, a town wildi a 


fort, situate in a valley near a fine tank. 
Here are several man^actures ot glass, mada 
to be converted into bangles or rings for the arms 
and ankles ; the siliceous rocks of the hills bare- 
aboUts, and the soda with which the neigh- 
bouringearth is impregnated, yielding abundant 
materi^B. Distance N.W. from Seringapatam 
98 miles. Lat. 13“ 46', long. 76° 28'. 

MUTTORA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route vid Nagor from 
Jessulmeer to Nusseerabad, and 157 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It ia supplied with good 
water from one well 250 feet deep. Lat. 26° 66', 
long. 7S°. 

MTJTTOUNDH, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the town of Banda to 
Saugor, 13 miles W. of the former. It has a 
bazar. Lat. 25° 26', long. 80° 13'. 

MUTTRA, within the limits of the lieut.- 
gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a British district 
named from its principal place. It is bounded 
on the north by the British districts Goorgaon 
and Allygurh ; on the east by ..the British 
districts Allygnrh and Myripooree ; on the 
south-west and south by the British district 
Agra; and on the west by the territory of 
BhurtjMire; It lies between lat. 27° 14' — 
27° 68', long. 77° 20' — 78° 34', and includes 
an area of 1,607 square miles. The Ju[nn.a, 
crossing the northern frontier in lat. 27° 6.6', 
long, 77° 35', holds a tortuous course, but 
generally in a south-easterly direction, of about 
ninety-five miles, within, or bounding the 
district, until it passes from it in lat. 27° 15', 
long. 78' 2', having, while flowing through 
Muttra, divided it into two parts, one lying in 
the Doab, the other on the south-west side of 
the river, During the dry season, the volume 
of water in the channel of the river is incon- 
siderable. Hence at that season the river is 
not navigable, except for very small vessels, 
above the confluence of the Cliunibul, about 
1 00 miles lower down. The general inclination 
of the .surface of the country is from N.W. to 
S.E., as is indicated by the descent of the 
course of the Jumna. A similar direction is 
[also taken by the Earwan, a small river nearly 
parallel to the Jumna, and a few miles east of 
it; and by the Isun, still farther eastward. 
Actual measurement has ascertained the eleva- 
tion of the town of Nuh, on the north-western 
frontier, to be 693 feet above the sea, and that 
of Kuraoli, near the south-eastern, 648. On 
the left bank of the Jumna, in the north of the 
district, is the jhil or shallow lake of Nuh, 
caused by the overflow of that great river 
during the rains. The district is, with little 
exception, a plain, though there are a tew hills 
on the western frontier towards Bhurtpore; 
and amongst them, that of Goverdhun, 
famous in Hindoo mythology as the Scene of 
the amours, exploits, and pastoral avocations 
of Krishna. 'Though the district is situate 
some degrees outside the tropic, and its atmo- 
sphere is, duriog the summer months, cooled 
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a little by tbe periodical raini, the beat io 
Rpring is ezoeseive. la the beginoing of 
March, Jacquemoot found tbe heat so great as 
to preclude bis travelling after nine in the fore- 
noon, the air at the same time being remarkably 
dry. As the season advances, the temperature 
increases, becoming everywhere oppressive. 
The burning wind, "after passing over tbe 
great sandy desert, imparts to the atmosphere 
in these regions an intensity of heat scaicely 
to be conceived, even by those who have been 
seasoned to the fury of a verlical sun. In 
every direction where this pestiferous current 
has any influence, the effects are painful to 
those who have the misfortune of being 
exposed to it; but westward of the Jumna, 
the fiery blast is still more distressing, from 
the want ot rivers and lakes to temper its 
severity, the nearest resemblance to which, 
perhaps, is the extreme glow of an irou- 
foundr)f in the height of summer.” Tbe water 
in the wells is for the most part brackish. 
The country lying west ot the Jumna has 
generally a sandy soil, mixed with kunkur, or 
calcareous conglomerate ; and though in a 
state of nature overrun with the Capparis 
apbylla and some sjiecies of zizyphus, yet, 
under proper cultivation, producing abundant 
crops of wheat. On tbe east or left bank«)f 
tbe river, the soil is rather light and bare, but 
improved towards tbe middle of tbe Doab, 
wbere it is good. The principal alimentary 
crops are wheat, barley, various kinds of 
millet, pulse, oil-seeds, cucurbitaceous plants, 
and sugar ; tbe principal commercial crops, 
indigo, and some other plants yielding dyes, 
cotton, tobacco, and opium. Under the last 
revenue settlement of tbe N.W. Provinces, 
the government demand on the lands of this 
district has been fixed for a term of years, and 
is not lialde to be increased until the year 
1871. Tl)e chief towns are Muttra, Bindrabun, 
Mubabun, Juleisur, Kampore, and Koorsundab. 
These will be found in their proper places 
under the alphabetical arrangement. 

The population, according to official return 
1853, was 802,909. Of this number, 606,178 
are returned as Hindoos agricultural ; 286,781 
Hindoos non-agricultural ; 25,913 Mahomed.ans 
and others agricultural, and 44,037 of the like 
classes non-agricultural ; showing an immense 
preponderance of the Hindoo population. The 
district contains seven towns having more than 
6,000 inhabitants, but less than 10,000, and 
four containing upwards of 10,000. Of these 
latter, none at the period of the return 
exceeded 80,000, with tbe exception of Muttra, 
in which the number was nearly 66,000. The 
principal routee are, — 1. The great one from 
Agra to Delhi, traversing the district from 
south-east to north-west ; 2. from Muttra can- 
tonment, in a westerly direction, to Alwar by 
Ueeg ; 8. from the town of Muttra, north- 
westerly, to Perozepore by Kosi ; 4. south- 
westerly, from Muttra to Bhurtpore ; 6, south- 
easterly, from Muttra to Mynpooree ; 6. north- 
easterly; from Muttra to Allygurh, The 


district is also traversed by the East-lndiaa 
Railway. 

The tract oomprised within this district fell 
early under the power of the AfFghan Mussnl* 
mans, having been conquered in 1017 byMah- 
mood ot Ghuzni. Liberated for a short tiwwi, 
on the fall of the Ghaznevide dynasty, it waa, 
at the dope of the twelfth century, subdued by 
the Ghorian Afghans, and remained subject 
to tbe various successive dynasties of that 
peoplo, which ruled Delhi and its dependencies 
until conquered by the Mogul invader Baber 
in 1526. On the decline of the Timurian 
dynasty in the eighteenth centnry, it was over- 
run by the Jats, from whom it was wrested by 
Nujuf Khan, and embodied in bis short lived 
state. On bis death, it was seized by Madhajee 
Scindia, tbe Mahratta chief, whose successor in 
1803 ceded it to the Eaat-India Company by 
the second article of the treaty of Seigee 
Anjengaum. 

MUTTRA, a town, the principal place of 
the district of the same name, is situate on the 
right or western bank of the Jumna, which ia 
here crossed iu the height of the rains by ferry, 
and at other seasons by a bridge ol boats. The 
town extends in the foTm of a crescent along 
the elevated bank of the river, and, with its 
great ruined fort, has a very picturesque ap- 
pearance when viewed from the low ground 
on the opposite side. Of the lofty fortifications 
which once encircled the town, only a few 
fragments, including three gateways, now re- 
main. The river being considered sacred by 
tbe Hindoos, its banks are every morning and 
evening crowded by devotees of both sexes and 
of all ages, to perform their devotions and 
religious exercises, access being obtained to tbe 
stream by numerous ghats, or extensive flights 
of stone steps, ornamented with little temples. 
Tbe site of the town is much cut up by ravines, 
and the streets are described as st^p, narrow, 
winding, and excessively filthy. Heber, how- 
ever, speaks of it as a striking town, much 
resembling Benares, its houses being very high, 
with the same sort of ornaments as in that city. 
On an elevated site on the bank of tbe river is 
a large ruinous fortress, which formerly com- 
manded the place ; and in the middle of tbe 
town, the mosque of Aurungzebe, also in a 
ruinous state, its four lofty minarets, overlaid 
with glazed ware, being much decayed. The 
fort was built by the celebrated astronomer Jey 
Singh, or Jaya Sinha, the Rajpoot prince who 
succeeded to the sovereignty of Amber* 1693, 
and was some years later high in favour with 
Muhammad, emperor of Delhi. On the roof of 
one of the apartments is a ruinous observatory, 
the work of that scientific prince, and con- 
taining an equinoctial dial, sundry amplitude- 
instruments, horizontal circle, witm a gnomon, 
intended for some purpose as yet unasoertained, 
a mifral instrument ^ing westward, and con- 
sisting of a segment exceeding a semioirole, 
with tbe convex downwards, on the opposite 
wall to which is a segment with the convex 
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upwards. The popnlation of the town in 
1868, according to official report, wae 65,749. 
Some of the traders are considered to be very 
wealthy. 

The place is regarded as sacred in Hindoo 
mytholoCT, from being the birthplace of the 
divinity Krishna, the Kb rishn avatar or incar- 
nation of Yishnu under that name. In honour 
of the tnonkey-god Hanuman, monkeys are 
here protected and fed, swarming in the ruins, 
sitting, running, or playing on toe tops of the 
houses, and skipping from roof to roof across 
the streets, greatly annoying their Hindoo 
votaries, as well as strangers. There are also 
numbers of paroquets, peacocks, and sacred 
bulls at large without owners. In the central 
art of the town is a beautiful structure, built 
y the treasurer of the state of Gwalior, who 
was also the principal partner in a great native 
banking house. The building, intended to 
serve the purpose of a temple and a dwelling, 
is inclosed by a small but richly-carved gate- 
way, with a flight of steps which leads from 
the street to a ^uare court, cloistered round, 
and containing in the centre a building also 
square, supported by a triple row of pillars, 
all which, as well as^ the ceiling, are richly 
carved, painted, and gilt. Here is a military 
cantonment : the buildings, which are about a 
mile south of the town, and separated from it 
by a small space of broken ground, arc very 
extensive. 

Muttra, recommended to the Hindoos by 
associations connected w'ith tlieir mythology, 
appears, at an early period of their records, to 
have been much more important than at pre- 
sent ; and its wealth and splendour point^ it 
out as an object for the attacks of the first 
Afghan invaders. Mahmood of Ghuznee, in 
his expedition against Kunnouj in the year 
1017, “ understanding that at some distance 
stood the rich city of Muttra, consecrated to 
Kbrishna-Vos-dew, whom the Hindoos vene- 
rate as an emanation of God, directed his 
march thither, and entering it with little oppo- 
sition from the troops of the rajah of Delhi, to 
whom it belonged, gave it up to plunder. He 
broke down or burned all the idols, and amassed 
a vast quantity of gold and silver, of which the 
idols were mostly composed. He would have 
destroyed the temples also, but he found the 
la>K>ur would have been excessive, while some 
say he was averted from his profane purpose by 
their admirable beauty. He certainly extrava- 
gantly extolled the magnificence of the build- 
ings and city in a letter to the governor of 
Ghiznee, in which the following passage oc- 
curs : — ‘ There are here 1,000 edifices, as firm 
as the faith of the faithful, most of them of 
marble ; besides innumerable temples ; nor is 
it likely this city has attained its present con- 
dition but at the expense of many millions of 
dinars ; nor could such another be constructed 
under a period of two centnries.' Among the 
temples at Muttra were found five golden idols, 
whose eyes were of rubies, valu^ at 60,000 
dinars. On another idol was found a sapphire 


weighing 400 miskals, and the image itself 
being melted down, produced 98,300 miskals 
of pure gold. Brides these images, there 
were about 100 idols of silver, which loaded as 
many camels. The king tarried in Muttra 
twenty days, in which time the city suflTered 
greatly from fire, in addition to the damage 
which it sustained from being pillaged.” After 
these calamities, it sank into obscurity, and 
does not appear to be mentioned by Bn^r in 
bis detailed account of his campaigns in the 
vicinity. In 1757, it was subjected to pillage 
and massacre by the Afghan troops of Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee. Ahmed did not in per?on 
command the expedition, having intrusted its 
conduct to Sirdar Jehan Khan, called Za/ius 
by the Jesuits. Tieffentbaler states his army 
at 26,000 cavalry, and adds, “ Muttra is a 
populous city, abounding in wealthy inhabi- 
tanls. In this city, and in another town, called 
Bendroban [Bindraban], very famous through- 
out India, on account of the incarnation of 
Khrishna, the Afghans practised* great cruel- 
ties, and displayed their hatred of idols and 
idolaters, burning bouses, together with their 
inmates ; slaughtering others with the sword 
and lance ; hauling off into captivity maidens 
and youths, men and women. In the temples 
ofHhe idols they slaughtered kine, regarded as 
sacred by the superstitious people, and smeared 
the images and pavement with the blood.” 
Scindia, the Mahratta chief, who, after the 
death of Mujuf Khan, seized Muttra, conferred 
it on the French adventurer Perron, in jaghire, 
a grant made on condition of military service. 
In Octobei, 1803, it was without resistance 
occupied by the British troops, and in the 
same year permanently ceded to the East-India 
Company by the treaty of Serjee Anjengaum. 
Distant N.AV. from Calcutta 831 miles ; from 
Agra, N.W., 35 ; from Delhi, S.E., 97. Lat. 
27° 30', long. 77° 45'. 

MUTTUCK, or MUTTEUCK.— See As- 

SAH. 

MUTTTJFTI, in the district of Peshawur, a 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
road from Kohat to Peshawur, 14 miles S. of 
the latter. A fort is in course of construction 
at this town, with the view of obtaining an 
eflFectual command over the Kohat Pass. Lat. 
33° 48', long. 71“ 37'. 

MUTWAL, or KOYMATLA.— The name 
of one of the rivers in the delta of the Ganges. 
It divaricates from the Ganges in lat. 22“ 83', 
long. 88“ 23', a few miles south of Calcutta, and, 
flowing in a southerly direction for ninety-four 
miles, falls into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 
21° 44', long. 88° 46'. It has never less water 
in it than three fathoms, and a ship of consider- 
able burden could proceed to Tania, a village 
close to the salt lake, near Calcutta. The 
Mutwal is about to be connected with Calcutta 
by means of a railway under the auspices of a 
new cortmany, and thus become the successor 
of the Hooghly, should it be necessary to 
abandon the latter, from its ceasing to be 
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navigable, in oonaeqnenoe of the silting np of I 
its channel. — Bee Hooohlt Rttxb. 

MUTWAUEi. — A town of Malwa, in the ! 
native state of Aleerajpoor, li miles S. from 
Eajpoor, and 74 miles E. bj S. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22° 7', long. 74“ 23', 

MU WAR, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
vilLige on the left bank of the river Singoor, 
and on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, 18 miles N.E. of 
the latter. Lat. 26“ 18', long. 79“ 69'. 

MUXOOUPOEE, — A town in the British 
district of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 102 miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 
^3“ 20', long. 89° 50'. 

MUZUFURABAD, in the British district 
of Suhaninpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Dehra, 15 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 
80° 8', long. 77° 48'. 

MUZUFFURGURH, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division ol the Punjab, a town situated 
on the right bank of the Chenaub, 19 miles 
W.S.W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30“ 3’, 
long. 71“ 14'. 

MUZUFFUENUGUB.— See MozuFFtm- 

2JUGDR, 

MYACONDA, in the Mysore, a fort on the 
norlh-wcst frontier, towards the Briti.sh dis- 
trict of Dliarwar. “ The situation of Myaconda 
is important, as being at the entrance of 
n pass from the north-westward into the valley 
of Chittel Prong,” Though regarded as a 
strong place by native soldiers, it was in 1790 
breached and stormed by the Mahrattas. Here, 
in 1749, was fought a battle between the 
forces of the ranee of Bednore and those of the 
polygar of Chittel Droog, in which the latter 
were defeated. Myaconda is distant from 
Chittel Droog 21 miles, Seringapatam 135. 
Lat. 14“ 17', long. 76“ 9'. 

MYADOUNG MYO.— A town ofBurmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Ira wady river, 
and 133 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23“ 49', 
long. 96“ 8'. 

MYAPOOR, in Bundelcund, in the terri- 
tory of Jhansee, a village on the route by 
Jhansee from Calpee to Gftona, 146 miles 
S.W. of former, 69 N.E. of latter. About a 
mile S.W. of the village commences the a.scent 
of the Majapoor Pass, short, stony, and of 
easy ascent. Lat. 25“ 8', long. 78“ 7'. 

MYAPOOR, in the British district of Saha- 
mnpore, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village on the right 
bank of the Ganges, about two jnilea below 
Hurd war. At this spot commences the artificial 
channel of the new Ganges Canal, to which 
the supply from the river is led by a natural 
branch. The masonry- works at this place 
consist of a dam thrown across the branch of 
the Ganges, and a regulating bridge across the 
canal b^. The dam is provided with gates 
and sluices to carry oflf the superfluous waters 


of the Ganges during the floods. The supply 
of water for the canal at this plaoe will be 
6,750 cubic feet per second ; the whole dis- 
charge of the river at Hurdwar being 8,000 
cubic feet per second. Lat. 29“ 66’, lontf. 
78 “ 12 '. 

MYAVERAM. — A town in the British 
di.'jtrict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 41 
miles N.E. by E. ot Tanjore. Lat. 11“ 7', 
long. 79“ 42'. 

MYHEE, the name of two passes known as 
the Great and Little Myhee Pass, through 
which roads are carried over the Youmadoung 
range of mountains, separating Arracan from 
Burmah. The Myhee Great Pass is in lat. 
19“ 14', long. 94° 30'; the Little Pass is a few 
miles further north. 

MYHEE.— A village and police-station in 
the British district of Arracan. It is situate 
on a line of road from Sandoway over the 
Youmadoung Mdun tains into Burmah, and is 
113 miles S.S.E. from Arracan. Lat. 19“ 17', 
long. 94° 10'. 

MYHEE. — A river rising in the native 
state of Amjherra, in Malwa, in a small plain, 
in lat. 22“ 32', long. 75“ 5'. It holds a course 
north-west for 145 miles, to lat. 23° 48', long. 
74“ 32', where the mountains of Marwar turn 
it to the westward for twenty-five miles ; and 
subsequently south-weat, which course it con- 
tinues to hold 180 miles farther, to its fall into 
the Gulf of Cambay, a few miles below the 
town of Cambay, and in lat. 22“ 10', long. 
72“ 30' ; its total length of course being about 
850 miles. It does nut appear to be navigable 
for more than fifteen miles from its mouth. 
Opposite* the city of Cambay, seven or eight 
miles from the sea, the width is probably about 
three miles, and the water is so shallow from 
side to side, at low water spring tides, that the 
ground is left almost dry, and navigation is 
impracticable even for the smallest boats. 
Fifty miles from its source, and in lat. 23° 9', 
long. 75° 1', it is crossed by means of a ford on 
the route from Neemuch to Baroda, and is 
there described by Heber as shallow and 
broad, but not stagnant. Sixty miles farther 
down, or more north-west, it is again crossed 
on the route from Neemuch to Baroda, vid 
Pertabgbur, at Boongra, where it has a “ bed 
400 yards wide, with a stream of 100, and 
a depth of one foot,” About fifty miles above 
its mouth, it is crossed by the route from 
Neemuch to Baroda by Sulumbur. “Its bed 
ia here 600 yards wide, stream 120, average 
depth a foot and a half. ” Heber, who croM^ 
it at this place, describes it as a broad, bright 
stream, wandering in a wide bed of sand and 
gravel. About eight miles lower down, iti 
breadth is above two miles ; and when the 
tide h out, there is about a third of that width 
of water unfordable even at the ebb of spring 
tides. The elevation of the source Is about 
1,850 feet. 

myhee CATJNTA. — Adivision of Guzera^ 
under the political supervision of the govern* 
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aaent of Bombay. It lies between lat. 23“ 14' 
and 24 “ 28', long. 72“ 41' and 74“ 5\ and Ubounded 
on the north by the mountamouB Bheel dia- 
triota of Mewar or Odeypore, and Serohee ; on 
the south by the Guicowar’s district of Balasi- 
nore and the British collectorate of Kaira ; on 
the east by Dongurpore ; on the sontb-east by 
the petty states of ^unte and Lunawara ; and 
on the west by Pahlunpore, and by various 

{ )ergunnah8 belonging to the Guicowar. Its 
ength from south-east to north-west is about 
100 miles, and its breadth in the direction of 
the opposite angles measures about sixty : the 
area is S,400 square miles. 

The district comprises six zillaha : Nanee 
Marwar, in which are included the talooka of 
Edur and Ahmednuggur (which see), with 
their dependencies of Morassa, Hursole, and 
Byer; and those of Tintoee, Daunta, and 
Malpoor, together with the puttas of Pole, 
Pall, Posuna, Gudwarra, Wullasun, and Hur- 
role, all more or less snlqect to Edur. The re- 
malning five zillahs are Rehwur, Sabur Caunta, 
Kuttosun, Byal or Baweesa, and Watruck. 
The streams intersecting the country are seven 
in number: the Sabur Muttee, Haut Muttee, 
Karree, Meshwah, Majooin/ Watruck, and 
Surruswuttee. The total amount of the re- 
venue of the Myhee Caunta may be estimated 
at from 45,000i. to 60,000/. per annum. From 
this sum the Guicowar receives a yearly tribute 
of 9,340/., under the head of Ghans Dana, and 
4,600/. as revenue j making a total of 13,840/. 
No tribute is paid to the British government. 
A detachment of 1,000 horse from the Gui- 
cowar’s contingent is placed under the orders 
of the political agent in this province. The 
military force at the disposal of the govern- 
ment of Edur is employed almost entirely for 

t olice purposes, and consists of about 2,000 
orse and foot, inclusive of the quotas fur- 
nished by the feudal chiefs. 

The political connection of the East-India 
Company with the Myhee Caunta dates from 
the year 1820. Among the possessions of the 
Peishwa which, in 1818, escheated to the 
British government, were included Ahmeda- 
bad and its dependencies. The occupation of 
these districts brought the British in imme- 
diate contact with the lawless tribes of the 
Myhee Caunta, and it became at once obvious 
that there could be no security for the preserva- 
tion of public* tranquillity, unless the differ- 
ences continually arising between the Guicowar 
and his turbulent tributaries should be adjudi- 
cated by an efiBoient authority capable of en- 
forcing its decisions. An arrangement was 
accordingly concluded, under which the Gui- 
cowar agreed to withdraw his troops, and to 
abstain from all further interference with the 
chieftains, while the British government under- 
took the management of the country, and 
guaranteed the payment of the Guicowar’s 
tribute. The British government had no 
further interest in these arrangements than 
that which accrued to them in their character 
as conservators of the general peace, Never- 


tbelen, in oanying them out, they have not 
failed to avail tbemselvee of the opportunity 
thereby offered to confer important benefits 
upon the country. By their means, suttee 
has been abolished ; infanticide and bbarwuttie 
prohibited ; and at their instigation a criminal 
court has been established for the trial of ail 
serious offences, through the agency of the 
political resident, with native chiefs as asses- 
sors. The introduction of this tribunal has 
had a most salutary effect, and has proved a 
powerful auxiliary not only in the pacification, 
but in the civilization of this hitherto troubled 
region. The principal towns in the Myhee 
Caunta are Edur, Ahmednuggur, and Wur- 
ralee, of which some notice ^ill be found in^ 
their places under the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. * 

MYHIR, in the territory of Saugor and 
Nerbudda, a town, the principal place of the 
tbakoorai or small state of the same name, 
situate on the route by Rewa from Allahabad 
to Jubbulpore, and 100 miles N.E. of the 
latter. According to Garden, it is a ''large 
town and bazar, and the chief place in the 
district belonging to Thakoor Bishen Singh.” 
Water is plentiful, a large jhil or mere being 
on the N.W., and another S.W. of the town. 
The thakoorni of Myhir was originally a grant 
from the rajah of Banna, and in 1814 was con- 
firmed to the thakoor by sunnud or grantfrom 
the British government. It contains an area 
of 1,026 square miles, and a population of 
100,000. On the death of the thakoor in 
1826, his two sons took arms and disputed 
the possession, but were tranquillized by the 
British authorities, Bishen Singh, who ap- 
pears to have been remarkable for improvi- 
dence, voluntarily placed his estate under the 
management of the British government, for 
the purpose of liquidating his debts. The 
estate was continued under British manage- 
ment after the death of Bishen Singh, in view 
to paying off his debts. The home authorities 
at the same time suggested the propriety of 
issuing a proclamation announcing that the 
estates of thakoors will not be held responsible 
for debts beyond the life of the thakoor who 
shall contract them. The present chief is a 
minor, and arrangements have been made for 
his education at Agra under the direction of 
the British government. Myhir is in lat. 
24“ 16', long. 80“ 49'. 

MYHNATHEIR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of theN.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allygurh to the town 
of Moradabad, and 1 1 miles S.W, of the latter. 
Lat, 28“ 42', long. 78“ 46'. 

MYHSEE. — A town in the British district 
of SajTin, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, 47 miles N, 
by E. of Chupra, Lat. 26“ 20', long. 86“ 11'. 

MYITHIA KHYOUNG.— A nver of Bnr- 
mah, rising in lat. 21“ 20', long. 94“ 4', and, 
flowing in a northerly direction for 170 miles, 
falls into the Kbyendwen river, in lat. 23“ 11', 
long. 94“ 41'. 
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MYKHTNDA, in the native state of Gnr- 
wlial, a village on the route from Sireenuggur 
to Eedamath Temple, and 12 miles & of the 
latter. It is situate on the eastern declivity of 
a mountain of gneiss formation, and near the 
right bank of the Mundagnee river. Elevation 
above the sea 5,546 feet. Lat. 80° 34', long. 
79° 6'. 

MYLE, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Goruckpoor to Chupra, 
47 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 26° 12', 
long. 83° 64'. 

MYMENSTNG. — A British district within 
the limits of the lieu t. -gov. of Bengal. It is 
bounded on the north by Goalpara, on the 
borders of Assam, and by the country of the 
wild Garrow tribes; on the east by the British 
district of Sylliet; on the south by the British 
districts Tipperab, Dacca, and Furreedpore; 
on the south-west by the British district of 
Pubna; and on the west by the districts Bo^ra 
and Rungpoor. It lies between lat. 24° 4 — 
25“ 41', long, 89° 28'— 91° 18', and has an area, 
according to official return, of 4,712 square 
miles. In the northern part, towards Goal- 
para and the Garrow highlands, there are 
many hills and irregular tracts densely covered 
with jungle, and in the south-weatera part, 
along the right bank of the Brahmapootra, 
the country is of a siinilar description. The 
rest of the district is in general level, rather 
depressed and marsliy, traversed by numerous 
watercourses, and containing many jhils or 
shallow lakes. Of the rivers, the principal 
are the Brahmapootra and the Konaie. These 
two great streams communicate by means of 
the Jenaie, a lai^ watercourse which connects 
them about twenty miles below their divarica- 
tion. All three are navigable in their course 
through the district; baton the Brahmapootra, 
in consequence of the diminution of its volume 
of water for the supply of the Konaie, the 
larger class of native boats can only pass 
during the rainy season. Inferior streams 
and watercourses are . very numerous, and con- 
tribute, together with the many jhils, to ex- 
tensive inundations of the country during the 
rains. Most of the jhils become dry in the 
hot season, but every village, and even every 
dwelling inhabited by a family of superior 
class, has a tank yielding a perennial supply 
of water. 

The climate is considered superior to that of 
the southern part ot Bengal, as, though damp, 
the temperature is cooler. During March and 
the two succeeding months, when heat is most 
oppressive in general in India, the weather is 
here unsettled rather than sultry. Violent 
storms ot wind and rain from the north-west 
are of frequent occurrence, aud are accompa- 
nied by thunder and lightning, and frequently 
prove very destructive. The periodical rains 
commence in the beginning of June, and con- 
tinue until the beginning of October, when the 
northerly winds set in, bringing cold weather, 


during which fogs are very prevalent, when 
the sun is seldom visible until nine or ten 
o’clock in the forenoon. The population is 
given under the article Bbnoal. 

'This district was included in the grant of the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, made 
by the king of Delhi to the East india Com- 
pany. 

MYMTTTGITRH. — A town in the British 
district of Rutnageria, presidency of Bombay, 
143 miles S.S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 17° 4', 
long. 73° 47'. 

MYNAH. — A townof Malwa, in the native 
state of Bhopal, 49 miles W, by S. from 
Bhopal, and 55 miles E. from Oojein. l^at. 
23° 9', long. 76° 40'. 

MYNPOOREE. — A British district under 
the lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, named 
from its principal place. It is bounded on the 
north by the British district of Budaon ; on the 
north-east and west by the British district of 
Furruckahad ; on the south by the British 
districts Etawah and Agra ; and on the west 
by the British districts Agra, Muttra, and 
Ailyghur. It lies between lat. 26° 64' — 
27° 50', long. 78“ 30' — 79° 30', and contains an 
area of about 2,009 square miles. It is a very 
level, and in general a well-watered tract, the 
Jumna forming for thirty-five miles its 
southern boundary, and the Kalee Nuddee 
(Eastern) first forming its western bontidary 
for ten miles, then flowing through its northern 
part for sixteen miles, and subsequently becom- 
ing its north-eastern boundary for about fifty- 
five miles more. The country lying between 
those two rivers is traversed by four small 
streams, — the Esuu, nearest the Kalee N uddea 
and mo.st to the north-eastward ; next to that, 
towards the south-west, the Rind or Urnind ; 
further to the south-west, the Seyngur ; and 
the Sirsa next to the Jumna. Besides these 
watercourses, the projected line of the Ganges 
Canal, now in course of progress, passes by the 
town of Mynpooree, and will ultimately form 
a navigable channel to the Ganges at Cawn- 
pore. The courses of the two greater rivers, 
and of the four lesser and intermediate streams, 
are all in some degree parallel to each other, 
and all flow to the south-east ; thus indicating 
the general slope of the country to be in that 
direction. The average elevation of the country 
above the level of the sea is between 600 and 
700 feet ; that of the town of Gilioor, a few 
miles west of Mynpooree, is 648 feet ; that of 
Kerowly, near the northern frontier, 648 feet ; 
that of the bed of the Kalee Nuddee (East), 
below that town, 614 feet. The general slope 
of the country is 1'138 feet in the mile. Pre- 
viously to the mi ligating effect of the periodical 
rains, which set in after midsummer, the heat 
in this district is very great ; yet in winter 
the thermometer in this part of the Doab 
sometimes falls below the fr^zing-point. Rice 
is grown in the northern part of the district ; 
the sugarcane is produced with little trouble, 
and in great abundance, though inferior both 
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in »iEe and the yield of eacchariiie matter to 
that iK'bicb is coltivated in rich upper lauds. 
Here also indigo of superior quality giows 
wild, and, it was stated by an eminent authority, 
''might be grown at half its present cost, of 
quality very little inferior, and with the same 
facility that characterizes the cultivation of 
the sugarcane,” Wheat, barley, millet, gram 
(Cicer arietinum), and some other pulse, are 
extensiyely cultivated ; cotton and tobacco 
succeed well in the Boodh Gunga, as also along 
the course of the Kalee Nuddee. The soil in 
the middle parts, about the town ofMynpooree, 
is good. According to census made in 1863, 
the population amounted to 832,714 ; of whom 
are returned 619,669 as Hindoo agricultural ; 
161,422 Hindoo non>agricultural ; 20,093 Ma- 
homedans and others agricultural ; aud 81,640 
of those various classes non -agricultural. It 
thus appears that the population is almost 
exclusively Hindoo. The prevalence among 
the Rajpoots of the horrible practice of female 
infanticide caused, some year’s since, the issue 
ot an order, by a local magistrate, that the 
bodies ol all deceased female Rajpoot children 
should be sent for the examination of the civil 
surgeon, with a view to ascertain in each case 
whether death had resulted from other than 
natural causes ; but the order was withdrawn by 
direction of the government ; and tho home 
authorities approve’d of the withdrawal, deem- 
ing that the operation of tho order might be 
offensive. Measures are in progress for 
putting a stop to the crime. Mynpooree con- 
tains no large town, and only one or two of 
tolerable size. The number of villages in the 
district is stated to be 1,363. 

The district is traversed in its southern 
quarter by the East-Indisn Railway. The 
other principal routes are — 1. From north- 
west to south-east, from Allygurh to the town 
of Mynpooree, and thence to Cawnpore ; 2. 
from west to east, from Agra to Mynpooree, 
and thence to Futtehgurh ; 3. from north- 
west to south-east, from Muttra to Mynpooree, 
and thence to Lucknow ; 4. from south to 
north, from Etawab to Mynpooree, and thence 
to Azimghur ; 6. from south-east to north- 
west, from Etawah to Agra. The tract of 
which this fonns part, was included in the 
Mahoramedan empire of the Afghans over- 
thrown by Baber, and was conquered or over- 
run by that invader. On the dismemberment, 
of the empire of Delhi, it became part of the 
transient realm of Nujuf Khan, in. virtue of a 
treaty of partition between him and iShuja- 
ood-dowlah, the vizier of Oude. After the 
death of the former, it was seized by the 
Mahrattas, and in 1803 was ceded to the East- 
India Company by Dowlut Rao Sindia, under 
the second article of the treaty of Seijee 
Anjenganm. 

MYNPOOREE, a town, the principal place 
of tho district of the same name, is situate on 
the banks of the small river Ksun, which is 
here orossod by a bridge of brick, near the 


cantonment. Thom, who saw this place iu 
1804, describes it as then "a walled town, of 
considerable size, and very populous.” A few 
days previously, it had been attacked by the 
Mahrattas under Holkar, who plundered and 
burned part of it, but were repulsed from the 
jail and cantonments by the provincial militia 
in the service of the Enst-lndia Company, and 
flod precipitately on the approach of a relieving 
force. According to official report Mynpooree 
contains 20,921 inhabitants. Here is a Jain 
temple, with a Buddhistic idol. It is a favour- 
able station for troops, as supplies and water 
are very abundant and good. Elevation above 
the sea about 620 feet. Distance N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Cawnpore, 727 miles ; B. frorq, 
Agra 7li ; S.E. from Delhi 165. Lat. 27“ 14', 
long. 79° 4'. 

MYNTTJPPUL, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Suharunpoor to Nahun, and eight 
miles S.W. of the latter town. It is situate at 
the south-west base of the low prolongation of 
the Sewalik range. The road in the direction 
of Suharunpoor is level and very good, and in 
that of Nahun has a considerable acclivity, but 
is w’ell made. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,008 miles. Lat. 30° 31', long. 77° 17'- 

MYNWAR. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 112 miles N. by E. from Lucknow, and 
92 miles E. by S. from Pileebheet. Lat. 28" 27', 
long. 81° 21'. 

MYRABPOOR.— Atown in Scinde, situate 
in the patrimony enjoyed by All Moorad, 
46 miles S.W. by S. from Bukkur, and 
34 miles S.E. from Larkhanna, Lat. 27° 7', 
long. 68° 34'. 

MYRWA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.W. by W. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 11', long, 
84° 11'. 

MYSORE, in Southern India, a raj or 
principality under the protection of the British 
government, by whom, indeed, the entire 
management of its affairs is at present exer- 
cised. This territory is bounded on the north- 
west by the British collectorate of Dharwar, 
in the presidency of Bombay, and on all other 
sides by various districts of the presidency of 
Madras ; North Canar.a and Bellary bounding 
it on the north ; the districts of Cuddapab, 
North Arcot, and Salem on the east; Coim- 
batore and Malabar on the south ; Coorg and 
South Canara on the west. It is about 
250 miles m length from north to south, aud 
238 in extreme breadth ; the area is 30,886 
square miles. The country is a table-land, 

; considerably elevated ; it is of triangular torm, 
having its greatest width at the northern 
boundary. The eastern, western, and southern 
limits of the province are skirted by tlio 
Eastern and Western Ghauts, which, gradually 
converging from the north, form a junction at 
the southern extremity of Mysore, in tho 
vicinity of the Neilgherry Hills. “ The eleva- 
tion of the country varies a good deal j thus, 
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Pjiidnadurgum is 1,907 ; Baitmnn^um, 2,619 ; 
Bangalore, 8,000 ; Mysore (town), 2,613 ; Se- 
ringapatam, 2,658 ; ^rah, 2,223 ; Naraaporo, 
2,904 ; Colar, 2,800 ; Naikennary, 2,221 ; and 
Hurryhar, 1,831 feet above the level of the 
flea, according to barometrical observations.” 
The Swngunga Mountains, twenty-five miles 
north-west of Bangalore, have an elevation of 
4,600 feet above the sea, and the Bababudin, 
near Bednor, upwards of 6,000. In the 
northern part of the territory, the Ghauts, 
receding from each other, leave the intervening 
country plain and open, and sloping gradually 
northwards, as indicated by the course of the 
rivers, which for the most part flow in that 
direction. A small portion of the surface, 
however, in the north- west of the country, 
slopes to the westward. The Ghants there 
ana lower than in any other part, and the river 
Sheravuty, rising in the table-land of Mysore, 
flows westward, and falls into the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean, at Honahwar. 
Id the south-east part of the territory also, 
the slope of the country varies from the 
general inclination, being towards the south- 
east. The drainage of this part is effected by 
the river Cauvery. The Lechman Teert and 
Kubbani, flowing from the soutb-west, fell into 
this river, which also receives the Hemavati, 
flowing from the north-west, and the Shimsha 
and Arkavati, flowing from the north ; besides 
many other streams, which, during the monsoon 
rains, contribute to swell it into an enormous 
torrent, which rushes from the elevated table- 
land of Mysore to the low country extending 
south-east to the sea, by two falls, that of 
Gangana Cbuki of 370, and that of Birra 
Chuki of 460 feet. The Toonga and Budra, 
rising in the north-west of the territory, unite 
at Halla Honur, and form the Toongabudra or 
Tumbudra, which, taking a direction north- 
east, finally falls into the great river Kistnah. 
The Hugry or Vedavati, rising in the south- 
west part of the territory, traverses the country 
in a direction north-east for about 125 miles, 
and, crossing the north-eastern frontier, falls 
finally into the Tumbudra or Toongabudra. 
The Northern Penn a crosses the northern, and 
the southern Penna traverses the southern 
quarter of the province. There are a great 
number of smaller streams, but they are in 
general mere occasional torrents, devoid of 
water during the dry season. There do not 
appear to be any natural lakes in Mysore, but 
tanks or artificial lakes are numerous. Many 
of them are suirounded with stone embank- 
ments, and have regular sluices for letting off 
the redundant water. The water of the tanks 
and rivers is considered good, but that of many 
of the wells, though limpid, is brackish and 
unwholesome, tending to produce fevers and 
agues. 

Among the most remarkable geological 
features are the Droogs, being huge isolated 
rocks, rising abruptly from the generally 
unbroken surface of the country to heights 
varying from 1,000 to 1,600 feet, with bases 


seldom exceeding two miles in circumference, 
and chiefly composed of masses of granite, 
gneisB, and hornblende: most of them are 
surmounted by forts, nearly inaooeesible, but 
which have been allowed to go to min since 
the establishment of British supremacy. Of 
those, the more remarkable are Nundydroog, 
having an elevation above the sea of 4,856 feet ; 
Suwarndroog, 4,004 ; Ubtaradroogand Cbittle- 
droog, the respective elevations of which do 
not appear to have been ascertained. The 
rocks of Mysore are in general of primitive 
formation, — granite, gneiss, quartz, sienite, 
and hornblende, — and in many places they are 
overlaid by laterite. Gold-dust is found, but 
there is no metal, except iron, in any degree of 
abundance. Garnets are frequently to be met 
with ; common salt and carbonate of soda 
impregnate fhe soil in many places, and are 
extracted for domestio or raanuraoburing pur- 
poses. Between Bangalore and fckjringapatara, 
kunker or calcareous tufa exists in consider- 
able quantities. 

As the average elevation of Mysore is not 
less than 2,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
the temperature is sensibly less than in the low- 
tracts towards the coast. At Bangalore, about 
3,000 feet above the sea, the thermometer has 
been found not to rise to above 82° in tho 
sliade ; and the general annual average there 
at noon in the shade is 76°. “ The nights are 

seldom hot, and the mornings and evenings are 
always cool, if not cold ; and there is an elasti- 
city in the air which is truly delightful but 
the range of the thermometer amounting con- 
stantly to 40° from sunrise to noon, renders 
the highest degree of precaution necessary to 
avoid injurious consequences. After the end 
of January, the heat of the days fast increases, 
until the setting in of the Malabar or south- 
west monsoon, about the beginning of June; 
and this, in September, is followed by the Coro- 
mandel or north-east monsoon ; and fi om the 
circumstance of the country being exposed to 
both, more rain falls than in most parts of 
India. The monsoon from the south-west jg 
the more violent, filling the largest 'tanks in a 
few hours, lasting for several days without 
intermission, and being accompanied by dread- 
ful thnnder and lightning. 

Among the more destructive wild beasts, 
the tiger may be mentioned : some villages 
have been almost depopulated by this animal. 
Leopards are numerous and destructive ; and 
the cheta or hunting-leopard exists to a great 
extent. Elephants and bears are also to be 
classed among the wild animals of Mysore, 
The ursine sloth (Bradypus ursinus) is some- 
times met with. The ravages of wild beasts 
are very destructive, 837 human beings having 
perished thereby between January, 1835, and 
September, 1836. During the s^me period, 
the number of cattle destroyed by the wild 
beasts amounted to 6,769. The number of 
wild beasts killed within the time was, — 
elephants 29, tigers 849, leopaxds 129, chetas 
350, bears 113. 
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The means of internal communication within 
the province are considerable. From Seringa- 

S atam, a road prooeeds eonth-west, through 
idapoor to Coorg, A route proceeds from 
south to north, from Coimbatore, through the 
Gujjalhati Pass, to Seringapatam ; thence north- 
west to Dharwar, and ultimately to Bombay. 
A road from the British sanatory establishinentB 
in the Neilgherry croup proceeds north through 
Gundlapetta to Seringapatdm, but it is cir- 
cuitous and difficult. There is a route leading 
north from Seringapatam by Nundydroog to 
Hyderabad, the capital of the Nizam’s terri- 
tory ; and another proceeding from Nundy- 
droog north-east to Cuddapa, The principal 
line of communication between Madras and 
the north-east part of Mysore is through the 
valley of Ambur, which admits of a tolerably 
easy ascent. Among the principal passes from 
Canara, over the Western Ghats, is that of 
Hyder Ghur or Angady, in the vicinity of 
Bednore ; that of the Bisli Ghat, nearly due east 
of Mangalore ; and that of Munjerabad, a 
little to the south of the latter pass. In com- 
menting upon an official report, dated in 1849, 
showing the nature and cost of the piincipal 
roads, bridges, and other public works cou- 
■tructed since the country has been under 
British management, the Court of Directors 
remark that the “document affords evidence 
of a great amount of public benefit produced 
by judicious expenditure.” The territory oi 
Mysore contains the following divisions : — 
1. Bangalore ; 2. Mysore Proper, or Astra- 
gam ; 3. Chitradroog ; 4. Bednor. According 
to official report, the population was taken to 
be 8,460,690. Mysore, the principal place, 
as well as Bangalore, Bednor or Nuggur, 
Seringapatam, Chittledroog, Ooscotta, Nundy- 
droog, and Kolar, are described under their 
respective names in the alphabetical airange- 
meat. 

The Mysoreans in physical constitution are 
a healthy, robust race of men ; and, though 
not remarkably tall, are rather superior in size 
to the Indians on the opposite coast of Coro- 
mandel. Their features are regular, and their 
complexions are fairer than those of the natives 
of less-elevated tracts. The great majority are 
Brahminists. The Mahomraedana, much in- 
ferior ill number, are for the most part idlers, 
and eager for a military life, though a few 
practise some easy handicrafts. The Mysoreans 
of all classes are characterized as a deceitful, 
inconstant, profligate race, yet courteous, con- 
tented, and patient under misfortunes. The 
majority fare hardly, their principal food being 
raghi (Eleusine coracana), a seed of inferior 
quality, but surprisingly prolific. The dress 
of the people is fuller than that of the natives 
below the Ghats. Both sexes wear a combali 
or woollen 2)lanket wrapped round them, and 
the women in addition wear the cbola, a kind 
of jacket covering the body and arms. The 
houses are for the most part built of mud, 
having low thatched or tiled roofe, and there 
are seldom any other openings for light or 


air, except the doorways, which are so low 
as not to admit full-grown persons unless they 
stoop. 

The ruinous misconduct of the kurtur or 
sovereign having compelled the British govern- 
ment to remove him from the actual adminis- 
tration of afl&irs, everything is now managed 
by a commission appointed by the government 
of India. The police establishment in the 
cantonment of Bangalore is under the same 
regulations as in the East-India Company’s 
territory, but throughout the country the 
duties of police are discharged by peons or 
matchlock-men, of whom there are one or two in 
every village ; and there are two distinct classes, 
one for the revenue, the other for the judiciiU 
department. A body of men called the Mysore 
irregular horse, or Silladars, are also main- 
tained. They amount to 2,700, are commanded 
by a European officer, and receiving each 
twenty rupees a month, are bound to be at 
all times in readiness, with their horses and 
equipments complete. The Mysore infantry, 
also under the command of a European officer, 
form an efficient body of men, amounting to 
about 2, 400. Seringapatam, formerly a Bj-itish 
military station, has been abandoned for that 
purpose, on account of its pestilential atmo- 
sphere engendering deadly endemic fevers, 
which prevailed tiiere for several ye^irs, and 
carried off great numbers both of Europeans 
and natives. At present the principal mili- 
tary stations are Bangalore, the head-quarters 
of the force stationed in Mysore, Hurryhur, 
and the French Rocks, twenty miles north of 
Seringapatam. The annual revenue, when 
the country, on the fall of Tippoo, in 1 799, was 
granted to the kurtur or descendant of the 
ancient rajahs, was estimated at 2,153,607 
pagodas, or, estimating the pagoda at 2 rupees 
and 14 annas, 619, 162^. The revenue subse- 
quently to that period progressively increased, 
and for the year 1803-4 was 2,581,550 pagodas, 
or 742,195^. This was attributed to the good 
management of Purneah, thedewan or minister 
of finance. After his death, and the assumption 
of the powers of government by the kurtur 
or rajah, the reckless profligacy of that prince 
had ruinous effects on the finances, from 
which, even under British management, they 
have not yet quite recovered. It appears 
from a statement for fifteen years, ending 
30th June, 1846, that the average annual 
revenue was 69,31,870 rupees; ana that the 
average annual disbursements amounted to 
66,25,393 ; leaving a balance of 3,06,477 
rupees, applicable to the discharge ot incum- 
brances. 

In the mythological period of India, Mysore 
is represented to have been the realm of Sn- 
griva, who sent his general Hnnuraan to aid 
Rama in his expedition against Havana, the 
gigantic tyrant of Lanka. In the earliest 
serious records of this country, it appears to 
have been part of the dominions oi a dynasty 
bearing the name of Chalukia, which gave way 
to another called Cadumba. No explicit or 
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authentic hiitorr of the countiy, however, 
commences until its invasion, in ISIO, by the 
HosbuImaDB commanded by Kafier, an officer 
of Alauddin, padsbah of Delhi. This invasion, 
which was transient and merely predatory, 
was, in 1326, succeeded by an ezpedition, sent 
by Muhammad Togbluk III., which destroyed 
Dhursummuder, the capital, situate about 100 
miles north-west of Seringapatam ; and the 
seat of government was subsequently removed 
to Tonur, twelve miles north of that town. 
The remainder of the territory was subjugated 
and incoiporated with the realm of Delhi ; the 
affairs of which, however, soon afterwards 
hilling into confusion, these conquests were 
lost. In 1336, Buka and Aka Harihar, fleeing 
from the Mussulman captors of Waran^, took 
their way southwards, and on the banks of the 
river Toongabudra or Tumbudra founded a 
city, which they called Vidanagar (the city of 
science), in compliment to the favourite pur- 
suits of their minister and preceptor ; an appel- 
lation afterwards changed into Vijayanagar or 
Bijayanagar — city of victory. This new slate 
rapidly increased in power, and, besides its 
districts on the Tumbudra, comprised at an 
early period nearly the whole of Mysore, 
ultimately extending its dominions to the Coro- 
mandel coast. Ram Rajah of Vijayanagar, 
having, by bis arrogance and encroachments, 
provoked a conlederacy of the Mussulman 
powers of the Deccan, the armies of the states 
of Beejapore, Ahmedunggur, Beeder, and Gol- 
conda, commanded by their respective kings, 
met Ram Rajah, in the year 1565, at Talikot, 
in the present British collectorate of Dbarwar, 
where a great battle ensued, in which the 
Mussulmans were victorious. Ram Rajah 
perished ; bis capital was taken, rifled, with 
shocking circumstances of cruelty and excess, 
and in fact depopulated. On the defeat and 
death of Ram ^jah, at Talikot, the polygar or 
petty rajah of Mysore took advant^e ol the 
courso of events to prosecute the views which 
he entertained in connection with his brother 
leudabories, and his successors pursued the like 
plans. Progressively extending their domi- 
iiions and power, they continually encroaobed 
on the jurisdiction of the viceroy ot the titular 
rajah of Vijayanagar ; and in 1610, one of them, 
named Rajah Waideyar, acquired the fort and 
island of Seringapatam, with its dependencies. 
The dynasty, continuing its career of aggression 
and aggrandizement, towards the close of the 
seventeenth centuiy extended its sway over 
nearly the whole of the table-land of Mysore, 
by the purchase of Bangalore and its depend- 
encies from Knsira Khan, the commandant of 
Aurengzebe. On the death of Kasim Khan, 
the i-ajah deputed a splendid embassy to Ah- 
mednuggur, where Aurengzebe then sojourned. 
It was graciously received, and returned with 
a variety of presents, including a signet pre- 
pared by the emperor’s directions, which, after 
being paraded through the city, and laid at the 
feet of the idol Suee Runga, in the great 
temple, were brought in siimlar state to the 


palace. Chicki Deo Raj, the prince thus 
honoured, enjoyed a successful reigo, which 
terminated in the year 1704. He was an assi- 
duous and skilful financier, and drew from 
his flourishing territory an annual revenue^ 
from which it is recorded that he never failed 
to lay by daily 2,000 pagodas, to accumulate 
untouch^ in his treasury. Those great trea- 
sures were exhausted in 1724 and 1726, through 
the imbecility aud indolence of Dud Kishen 
Raj, grandson of Chicki Deo. Cham Rajah, 
who succeeded Dud Kishen, was deposed and 
destroyed by a minister whom be had dis- 
graced, and who, in 1731, infringing the here- 
ditary succession, raised up a pageant rajah 
but remotely connected with the family which 
had hitherto reigned. Deo Raj, the minister 
who made this change, was a man of talent and 
determination, and in 1737 defeated, aud in a 
great measure destroyed, a numerous Mussul- 
man force which had advanced into Mysore, 
attracted by the reputed great treasure still 
believed to be stored at Seringapatam. In 
1749, Hyder Ali, subsequently a name of terror 
in that part of India, first appeared as a volun- 
teer in the army of Mysore, being at that time 
twenty-seven years of age. In 1750, Hyder 
commenced his predatory career. In 1762 he 
held a command in the army of Mysore, and, 
notwithstanding some untoward events, con- 
tinued to prosper until at length he succeeded 
in obtaining the appointment of foujdar or 
governor of Dindigul and its dependencies. 
Here Hyder commenced operations with his 
accustomed vigour, ability, and activity ; sub- 
jugated or laid under contribution the great 
feudatories known in this part of India by the 
name of polygars ; with fiir-siglited sagacity 
" obtained from Seringham, Trichinopoly, and 
Pondicherry, skilful artificers directed by 
French masters, and began to organize a regu- 
lar artillery, arsenal, ana laboratory.” Fortune 
still continued to favour this aspiring leader, 
who received the fort of Bangalore with its 
valuable district and dependencies in jaghlre. 
Shortly after, Nunjeraj, who had usurped all 
the powers of government, and held the pageant 
rajah in helpless and humiliating dependency, 
was driven into obscurity by Hyder Ali, who, 
under various pretences, obtain^ assignments 
of the revenues of territory, amounting at 
length to more than half the entire dominions 
of the rajah. In 1760, Hyder, virtually become 
sovereign of Mysore, at the instigation of the 
I French commander Lally, entered into an 
alliance against the British, and despatched to 
Pondicherry a corps under his brother-ln-law 
Mukhdroom Ali, who, falling in with a detach- 
ment of British troops, succeeded in putting it 
1 to rout with heavy loss. Soon afterwai^ how- 
I ever, Hyder was obliged to fly precipitate^ 
from Seringapatam, in consequence of a well- 
concerted conspiracy formed against him. In 
a short time, however, he was again enabled to 
take tbe field. At first bis success was fluctu- 
ating ; but reverting to a coarse from which 
he never recoiled, — the employment of the 
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most unacrupulons stratagem, he spread dismay 
through the ranks of the array opposed to him, 
by exciting in the mind of the general bub- 
picions of the fidelity of his officers, or rather 
conviction of their fiiithlesanesa ; and thus lead- 
ing him, under the influence of alarm, to pro- 
vide for his personal safety by flight. Taking 
advantage of the confusion necessarily caused 
hy the sudden desertion of their general, Hyder 
fell upon the bereaved army in front and rear, 
obtaining a complete and decisive victory, and 
capturing the whole of the enemy’s guns, stores, 
and baggage. Having recruited his army and 
his finances, be in a short time advanced 
towards Seringapatam, and encamped on the 
south bank of the Cauvery, opposite to the 
centre of the island, whereon a large body of 
cavalry was encamped. There, under pretence 
of negotiating, he remained several days, every 
evening after sunset exercising bis troops. At 
last these evolutions received a termination 
differing from that which had previously fol- 
lowed. Instead of dismissing the troops as 
usual, Hyder made a sudden dart across the 
river and carried destruction into the enemy’s 
camp, capturing the whole of their heavy 
equipments, and most of their horses, From 
his newly-occupied ground he sent an insolent 
message to the rajah, who was compelled to 
make a professedly spontaneous offer to Hyder, 
which amounted virtually to a surrender of the 
government ; the whole country being made 
over to the administration of Hyder, who was 
also made responsible for the public charges. 
From the operation of this general transfer of 
territorial power and revenue, certain districts 
were excepted, but to the amount of only four 
lacs ; three of which were to provide for the 
personal expenses of the rajah, the remaining 
one being assigned to the support of the ex- 
minister, Hyder’s former patron, and one on 
whom, in common with all who fell in his way, 
he had exercised his powers of dissimulation. 
Hyder’s ambition and cupidity were only 
sharpened by his exaltation. From Basalut 
Jung, one of the various competitors for power 
in the Deccan, he received the title of Hyder 
All Khan Bahadaur, and in consideration of a 
present of three lacs, the grant of the nabob- 
ship of Seror ; although over the territory 
thus summarily bestowed, the grantor pos- 
sessed neither right nor power. This defect of 
title, however, mattered not to Hyder ; he pro- 
ceeded to take possession of his newly-acquired 
territory, and was successful. In 1763 he 
engaged in *the invasion of Bednore, at the 
head of a powerful army. His progress rarely 
met resistance, the cruelties with which he 
visited those who opposed him, deterring, by 
the influence of terror, from the repetition of 
such attempts. He penetrated to the interior 
of the country, took and sacked the capital, 
long unacquainted with the horrors of war, 
Mid which contained such accumulated wealth, 
that the booty, it is said, ** may without risk 
of ei^geration, be estimated at twelve millions 
sterling all of which the captor appropriated 


to his own use. Hyder had undertaken this 
conquest under the pretext of restoring an 
exiled prince to the throne. The claimant was 
an impostor, as Hyder well knew ; but it suited 
his purpose to affect belief in tbe tale. The 
conqoest achieved, the mask was thrown ofl^ 
the pretender remitted a prisoner to a distant 
fortress, and the dominions of Bednore annexed 
to tbe possessions of Hyder AH. 

In 1766, died the titular rajah of Mysore, 
who had been allowed by Hyder to enjoy un- 
molested an annual income of SO.OOOi,, with 
the barren emblems of royalty devoid of power. 
Hyder, on hearing of the event while occupied 
in Malabar, sent orders with all the indifference 
attached to an affair of ordinary routine, to go 
through tbe usual formality of establishing as 
his successor the eldest son of the departed 
prince, a young man about eighteen years of 
age. In the early part of the year 1767, 
Hyder arrived at the capital, his presence 
there being rendered necessary by a variety of 
circumstances. From Poona, and from Hyder- 
abad, troops were advancing, confederated, os 
was- reported, against Mysore. On his arrival 
at Seringapatam, Hyder proceeded to make 
vigorous military preparations for tbe contest 
which seemed to be impending, and he em- 
braced the opportunity of making a change in 
the relations which subsisted between the 
nominal head of the state of Mysore and the 
successful adventurer, who was its actual sove- 
reign. The youth whom Hyder had placed on 
a mock throne, and whonatuially looked upon 
himself as entitled to more substantial marks 
of royalty than he was permitted to enjoy, had 
manifested some discontent with his humili- 
ating position. The exhibition of such a feel- 
ing Hyder determined to repress, probably on 
grounds both of revenge and precaution. He 
proceeded to take measures for this purpose 
with his accustomed coolness and decision. 
Districts, of the annual value of three lacs, as 
already mentioned, had been assigned for the 
rajah’s support : these were now resumed ; and 
this act of confiscation was consistently followed 
by plundering the palace of the unhappy prince 
of ^ the cash and valuables which it contained, 
with the. single exception of the ornaments 
which the female inmates had actually on their 
persons at the time when the clearance was 
made. The expenses of the household were 
reduced to the lowest practicable scale, and 
none but Hyder’s slaves permitted to remain 
within the palace. 

Hyder now turned his attention to the 
defence of the dominions of which he had 
usurped the sovereignty. A combined attack 
by tbe Mahrattas and the Nizam, in which the 
British were to participate, was to be expected. 
The Mahrattas were actually approaching with 
the avowed object of entirely subverting the 
power of the usurper. By the treachery of 
Hyder All’s brother-in-law, the first attempt 
made by the invaders upon a fortified place 
was successful. Hyder was now under the 
necessity of buying off the enemy, an object 
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which was effected at the cost of thirty-fi^ lacs 
of rupees; aud haring thus relieved himself 
from the Mahrattas, Hyder AU readily effected 
an arrangement with the Nitam, who united 
his arms with those of Hyder Ali against the 
late ally of the former, the British. The first 
attack made by the new confederates was to a 
certain extent successful ; but a subsequent, 
and more important one, had a different 
result. The army of Hyder was estimated to 
consist of 13,000 cavalry and 18,000 infantry, 
with forty-nine guns; and that of the Kizam 
at 30,000 cavalry and 10,000 infantry, with 
sixty guns. Tliis great force having, in the 
beginning of September of 1767, attacked, 
near Changama, a British detachment, consist- 
ing of 1,030 cavalry and 6,800 infantry, with 
sixteen guns, under the command of Colonel 
Smith, was defeated, with the loss of 2,000 
killed ; and towards the close of the same 
month received a severe and almost decisive 
discomfiture near Triuomalee, the loss amount- 
ing to about 4,000 men, sixty-four guns, and 
all the ammunition and stores of the combined 
forces. After a few more bootless efforts, the 
baffled confederates relinquished further at- 
tempts at action, Hyder, with his army, ‘as- 
cending the Ghats, the Nizam ostensibly 
separating himself from Lis ally, and entering 
into negotiation with the British commander. 
Hyder was now called to Malabar, where his 
jceupation in other quarters had encouraged 
revolt from his authority. This movement 
WHS aided by a British expedition from Bom- 
bay, which succeeded with little effort in cap- 
turing Mangalore and some other places, but 
which retired with disgraceful precipitancy on 
the approach of Hyder, abandoning their sick 
as well as their stores and field -pieces. Having 
by the combined force of cruelty and cunning 
arranged his affairs in this part of his domi- 
nions, Hyder Ali retraced liiysteps, and invad- 
ing the territories of the British and their 
allies in the Gamatic, fought his way in two 
campaigns almost to the gates of Madras, 
where he presented himself on the 29tb March, 
1769, and required that a British diplomatist, 
whom he himself named, should be sent to him to 
negotiate the terms of peace. His demand was 
complied with, and a treaty concluded, on the 
principle of the mutual restitution of all places 
taken during the war, except Caroor, which 
had long been in the possession of the nabob 
of the Carnatic, Mahomed AU, but which, 
being an ancient dependency of Mysore, was 
now to be assigned permanently to the state to 
which it originally belonged. Hi the be^nning 
of the year 1770, the greater part of Mysore 
was overrun by the Mahrattas, and Hyder was 
obliged to retreat to Seringapatam, where he 
was followed by the Mahratta leader, who 
besieged the city. The siege, though pro- 
tracted, was conducted with little of either 
energy or ability ; and in 1772 Hyder suc- 
ceeded iu negotiating a treaty, by which he 
ceded to the Mahrattas an extensive portion 
of the northern part of his dominions, The 
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titu^ rajiUi of Mysore having attempted, 
during the siege, to open communication with 
the Mahrattas, was strangled, by order of 
Hyder, who declared Cham Raj, brother of the 
murdered prince, his successor. 

The death of Madhu Rao, the Peishwa, in 
1773, gave rise, at Poona, to a long train of 
iutrigues and dissensions, with their usual 
accompaniments in the Ea^ of assassinations, 
executions, and massacres. The countiy be- 
came involved in ware, both intestine and 
foreign, and Hyder Ali, undaunted by his late 
disasters, took advant^e of the opportunity 
to set about recovering and extending his 
dominion, and consolidating his power. His 
son Tippoo was detached to the northward, and 
Hyder himself assumed the direction of opera- 
tions preparatory to the recovery of Malabar, 
where his power was still but imperfectly 
recognised. Without offering any justification 
of the attack, he marched into the raj or state 
of Coorg, a rugged tract on the south-west 
frontier of Mysore. The invasion was entirely 
unexpected, and the chief body of the Coorgs, 
without any previous arrangement, assembled 
on a woody hill, which Hyder encompassed 
with his troops. The apparent conquest was of 
little difficulty ; the raja (Divaia) betook him- 
self to flight, and Hyder, whose chief object waa 
to tranquillize the country, erected the fort of 
Mercara in the most central situation, and 
confirming the landholders in their possessions 
at a moderately increased revenue, returned 
to Seringapatam, whither the fugitive raja was 
soon afterwards brought, having been dis- 
covered in his place of concealment in the 
territory of Mysoor. A force was immediately 
afterwords detached, under Seyed Saheb and 
Sree Nowas Row Berkee, though Wynaad, by 
the pass of Tambercherry, which descended at 
I once on Calicut. The place soon fell into their 
hands : the Nair chiefs, who, during their short 
relief from foreign usurpation, had only in- 
creased their misery by intestine broils, were 
in a fit state to be acted on by the skilful appli- 
cation of political division ; and in a short time 
the greater part of them arranged tlie terms of 
their future dependency on Hyder. This Im- 
portant acquisition having been achieved with 
a success more rapid than even Hyder had 
anticipated, he moved with his whole force to 
give efficiency to his son’s operations in the 
north ; his approach had its due effect, and 
before hie junction Tippoo had reduced Sera, 
Mudgery, Chenroydroog, Goorumconda, and 
their dependencies, leaving nothing for Hyder 
in person to accomplish but the easy service of 
recuicing Ooscota and Great Bali poor. Thns, 
in one short campaign, from September, 1778, 
till February, 1774, he not only completely 
reconquered every place that had neen wrested 
from hini by the Mahrattas, but recovered, 
with increased stability, the province of Mala- 
bar, which he had wisely aDAndoned, during 
the pressure of difficulties, in his former war 
with the Bagltsh. 

His good fortune was not, however, altogetiier 
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undisturbed. An insurrection in the newly- 
subdued territory of Coorg soon demanded his 
attention. The great mass of bis army was at 
the capital, distant only thirty miles from the 
ftx)ntier of Coorg ; and Hyder moved the whole 
infantry in several columns to penetrate at 
once into every portion of the territory, and 
suppress the rebellion at a single blow ; the 
operation was successful, and as his intelligence 
was always excellent, be was enabled amoi^g 
bifl prisoners to distinguish the leaders j every 
man suspected as being above the class of an 
ordinary soldier was hanged ; and for the 
purpose of orerawing tlje natives, a series of 
block-houses was erected, pervading every 
part of the country, and connected with each 
other, and with the nearest posts in Mysoor. 
An event followed which must be given in the 
words of Colonel Wilks ; “ About this period, 
the pageant Eaja Cham Raj died ; Hyder had 
hitherto professed to hold Mysoor in behalf 
of the Hindoo house ; and amused his sub- 
jects on every annual feast of tbo Dessera, by 
exhibiting the pageant, seated on bis ivory 
throne, in the balcony of state ; liimself occu- 
pying the place of minister and commander- 
in-chief. This ceremonial, in most countries, 
would have excited feelings dangerous to the 
usurper ; but the unhappy Hindoos saw their 
country everywhere sustaining the scourge of 
Mahominedan rule ; the singular exception of 
the Maliratta state, a wide-spreading example 
of still more ruthless oppression, restrained 
their natural preference for rulers of their owm 
persuasion ; and they were soothed with the 
occasional condescension, which treated them, 
and their institutions, with a semblance of 
respect. Hyder saw and indulged the work- 
ing of these reflections, and aetemiined to 
liave another pageant. Tlie lineal male suc- 
cession was extinct, and he ordered all the 
children to be collected from the different 
branches of the house, who, according to 
ancient precedent, were entitled to furnish a 
successor to tlie throne. The ceremonial 
observed on this occasion, however childish, 
was in perfect accordance with the feelings 
which he intended to delude, and sufficiently 
adapted to the superstition of the fatalist. 
The hall of audience was strewed round with 
fruits, sweetmeats, and flowers, playthings of 
various descriptions, arms, books, male and 
female ornaments, hags of money, and every 
varied object of puerile or manly pursuit ; 
the children were introduced together, and 
were all invited to help themselves to what- 
ever they liked best ; the greater number were 
quickly engaged in a scramble for the fruits, 
sweetmeats, and toys ; but one child was 
attracted by a brilliant little dagger, which he 
took up in his right hand, and soon afterwards 
a lime in his left. 'That is the raja,’ ex- 
claimed Hyder, ‘his first care is military 
protection, Lis second to realize the prwlucc 
of his dominions ; bring him hither, and let 
me embrace him.’ The assembly was in an 
universal murmur of applause ; and he ordered 


the child to be conducted to the Hindoo palace, 
and prepared for installation. He was of the 
same name as his predecessor, viz. Cham Raj, 
and was the father of the raja, who was plac^ 
by the English at the he^ of the Hindoo 
house of Mysoor, on the subversion of the 
Maliommedan dynasty in 3 799.** In 1775, 
Hyder attacked and put to flight Basalut 
Jung, engaged in the siege of Bellary; and, 
himself then urging the attack against the 
town, took and retained it, together with its 
valuable dependencies. He affected to com- 
promise in the same way with Morarl Row, 
the Mahratta commander (then occupying a 
fort called Gooty), by sending to dera^d a 
similar contribution from him, probably ex- 
pecting that it would be refused. The inter- 
course was in imitation of the Mahratta style. 
On entering the territory, Hyder sent a com-' 
plimentary message to Moran Row, intimating 
that be h^ arrived at the house of the latter ; 
that they were ancient friends, and that he 
would be troublesome to him for gram and 
forage for his horses, the value of which he 
estimated at a lac of rupees. Morari Row 
perfectly understood the message, and replied 
to it in terms more distinct than had been 
employed by Hyder, that he also was a 
general, and was accustomed to levy contribu- 
tions, not to pay them. The results are thus 
narrated by the able and intelligent historian 
of Mysore : — ^'On Hyder's nearer approach to 
Gooty, he repeated a message of similar im- 
port, with the same result. Ho therefore sat 
down regularly before the place ; the guns 
which Monsieur Lally had employed against 
Bellary, were a convenient resource ; and a 
battering train for this very purpose had also 
been ordered from Seringapatam. The fort of 
Gooty is composed of a number of strong 
works, occupying the summits of a circular 
cluster of rocky 'hills connected with each 
other, and inclosing a space of level ground 
forming the site of the town, which is ap- 
proached from the plain, by two breaks or 
openings, forming fortified gateways to the 
south-west and north-west, and by two foot- 
paths across the lower hills communicating 
through small sallyports. An immense smooth 
rock rising from the northern limit of the 
circle, and fortified by gradations, surmounted 
through fourteen gateways, overlooks and 
coramands the whole of the other works, and 
forms a citadel which famine or treachery can 
alone reduce. After a siege of about five 
weeks, the town and lower forts were carried 
by assault ; and a large booty was found, con- 
sisting of 2,000 horses, a considerable number 
of the elephants of state, a vast amount of 
private property, and a very respectable equip- 
ment of garrison and field guns, and military 
stores, Hyder continued for two months 
longer the siege of the upper fort; and was 
repulsed in numerous attempts to establish 
himself in the lowest division of these works ; 
but the improvident measure had been adopted 
of admitting within the walla of the citadel, 
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An immeDse number of followers, of horses, 
camels, and even homed cattle : and although, 
with ordinary precautions, the reservoirs of 
water were numerons and ample, the strange 
absurdity of the measure which we have 
noticed, had reduced the besieged to the 
utmost distress, and Morari Row found him- 
self under the necessity of sending an envoy 
to Hyder to treat for peace. The conditions 
were settled after much discussion ; namely, 
the payment of twelve laca of rupees, eight in 
cash or valuables, and a hostage for the payment 
of the remainder. The cash amounted to only 
one lac, and plate and jewels to the estimated 
value of the remaining seven were sent by the 
hands of the hostage, the son ofYoonas Khan, 
the former commander-in-chief, who had been 
mortally wounded in the affair near Ooscota, 
in 1708. Hyder received his hostage with 
great courtesy, and invited him to dinner ; the 
young man, considering hostilities to be at an 
end, was induced by the gracious manners of 
Hyder to be unreserved in his communica- 
tions ; tlie conversation W'as purposely turned 
to the events of the siege, and Hyder took the 
opportunity of paying some appropriate com- 
pliments to the experience of Morari Row, 
and the conduct of his troops : not omitting 
to observe that he frequently noticed tbe 
exemplary gallantry of the young man himself. 
This of course induced some corresponding 
civilities; and, in the warmth of discussing 
the past, ho was so imprudent as to observe, 
that there was no want of troops or provisions, 
and nothing short of being reducea to three 
days’ water could have induced Morari Row to 
agiee to such hard conditions, Hyder heard 
nit this with his accustomed command of 
countenance ; and after dinner referred the 
young man to the proper department for the 
delivery of his charge. The description of 
the valuables had been generally stated in the 
negotiation, and it was understood, that if, on 
n fair valuation, the amount should fall short 
of the seven lacs, Hyder would still receive it, 
and accept the liostage for the remainder. 
The period of inspection was designedly pro- 
longed ; the appraisers on Hyder’s part were 
duly instructed, he himself testified great 
impatience for the adjustment, and when the 
appraisers, accompanying the hostage, returned 
to report the total amount, including cash, to 
be only five lacs, Hyder affected tbe greatest 
disappointment and anger, said that Morari 
Row was trifling and deceiving him ; and 
ordered the hostage immediately to return 
with his paltry five lacs, and announce the 
negotiation to be at an end. He now fitted his 
operations to the circumstances of the siege, 
taking more care to prevent a single person 
from descending to hollows in the rock, which 
they had been accustomed to risk for a scanty 
supply of water, than to serve his batteries, or 
expedite his approaches ; and the besieged 
could not even execute the alternative which 
be had proposed, of prolonging his defence, by 
secretly dismissing the greater part of his 


garrison. On the tbird day after this mode (rf 
warfare had been adopted, Morari Row could 
no longer restrain his men from exclaiming, 
even from the parapets, to the besiegers, that 
they were dying of thirst, and begged to capb 
tulate, Hyder coolly directed them to M 
informed, that there was abundance of water 
below ; and if they desired to quench their 
thirst, they must all descend unarmed, with 
Morari Row at their head ; that he would fire 
at any flag of truce, and reject all advances, 
except in the form which he had prescribed. 
In the coarse of the day, Morari Row, accom- 
panied by his son, and followed by his unarmed 
garrison, descended, and threw himself on 
Hyder’s clemency. Every individual, before 
being passed, was separately searched, and 
plundered, for Ilyders sole benefit, of the 
trifling sum they possessed. His garrison 
then ascended the rock, accorapani^ by a 
deputation to take an account of all property 
public and private, and even the apartments, 
and ptraont, of the women were plundered of 
their remaining jewels and ornaments, to the 
amount of 5,000 rupees only. The official 
servants of revenue were placed in separate 
custody ; and Hyder, whose own experience 
enabled him to calculate the amount of em- 
bezzlement which each could conveniontly 
spare, satisfied himself for the present with 
levying on them ten lacs of rupees. These 
operations being completed early in the month 
of April, he received the whole of the prisoners, 
civil and military (their chief alone excepted), 
into his gracious favour and servica” Enter- 
ing zealously into the wars consequent on the 
disputed Mahratta succession, Hyder extended 
his dominions in the Deccan to the right or 
south bank of the great river Kistnah, in 1779. 
For many years Hyder had regarded the 
British with coldness, if not absolutely with 
aversion, in consequence of the latter declining 
to afford aid in his contests with the Mahrattas. 
In 1779, in concert with a French force, Hyder 
commenced hostilities against the British on 
the coast of Malabar ; and in the following 
year he invaded tbe British possessions in tbe 
Carnatic with an army of 83,000, of whom 

28.000 were cavalry, 15,000 regular infantry, 
and the remainder infantry less rigidly disci- 
plined, but having considerable efficiency for 
the purposes of Indian warfare ; besides a 
pioneer corps of 6,000 men, an admirably 
organized commissariat, and a small reserve of 

6.000 horse and foot stationed at Kurpa. 
Hyder then advanced towards Madras, and 
so rapid was his progress that, with the excep- 
tion of Madi-as and a few other places, the 
whole of the presidential territory north of 
the Cauvery was subjuMted by him ; and 
with great superiority of force, and of military 
skill, be succeeded in surrounding, and totally 
destroying, a powerful , British detachment^ 
under the command of Colonel Baillie, march- 
ing southwards from Gnntoor to form a janclion 
with an army under Sir Hector Munro at 
Conjeveram ; about thirteen miles from which 
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Ust-named place the diMwtroufl event occnired. 
Hyder’a victorj waa diagraced by acta of the 
most brutal atrocity. When all was loet, 
Colonel Baillie went forward waving hia hand- 
kerchief as a demand for quarter ; and, sap- 
p^ing his request complied with, he ordered 
his troops to lay down their arms ; but the 
savage host arrayed against them continued 
loD^ afterwards to slaughter their uow unre- 
sisting foes. Hyder, however, met reverse in 
turn, receiving in the succeeding year a severe 
defeat at Porto Novo, on the seacoast, from a 
British army commanded by Sir Eyre Coote. j 
This officer then effected a junction with a 
reinforcement despatched to bis assistance, 
and captured Tripassore, a fortress of some im- 
portance. A few weeks afterwards, another 
severe battle between the Mysore army, under 
the personal command of Hyder, and that of 
the British under Sir Eyre Coote, took place. 
On this occasion, the English remained in pos- 
session of the field, but tbe result was not very 
decisive, each party claiming the victory, In 
a subsequent conflict between the same armies, 
under the same commanders, at Sholingarh, 
Hyder Ali received a very severe defeat, his loss 
being estimated at 5,000 men, while that of the 
English was reported not to exceed a hundred. 
In other quarters, the British were less fortu- 
nate, and a force in Tanjoro, commanded by 
Colonel Braithwaite, notwithstanding the 
highest eflForts of gallantry, skill, and perseve- 
rance, both in the commander and his troops, 
received a disastrous defeat. On the whole, 
however, the following summary of the circum- 
stances of Hyder at this time, drawn by 
Colonel Wilks, may be regarded as a faithful 
picture of his situation and views. " Hyder, 
in reviewing bis actual situation, felt himself 
foiled in every battle with Sir Eyre Coote, 
Disappointed, and, as he thought, deceived by 
the French ; assailed in a vulnerable part of 
his western territories, wljere a detached army 
was destroyed, and farther reinforcements 
threatened more extensive operations ; a gene- 
ral insurrection of the Nairs over the whole 
province of Malabar, aggravated by a rebellion 
in Bullnm and Coorg, two districts on the 
summit of the hills which overlook that pro- 
vince, might be deemed overwhelming in the 
ordinary course of Indian warfare ; but in 
addition to all these misfortunes, be was now 
openly threatened with the more embarrassing 
danger of a Mabratta invasion fi'om the north. 
Deeply reflecting on this unprosperous aspect 
of awaits, he determined to concentrate his 
force, to abandon his scheme of conquest in 
Coromandel, and to direct his undivided efforts, 
first for the expulsion of the English from the 
western coast, and afterwards for the preserva- 
tion of his dominions, and for watching the 
course of events. With these views, he com- 
menced, in December, 1781, the destruction of 
most of the minor poets of Coromandel in his 
possession, mined the fortifications of Arcot, 
preparatorv to its demolition ; sent off by large 
convoys all the heavy guns and stores, and 


compelled the population of the country, 
hitherto well protected, to emigrate, with 
their flocks and herds, to Mysore.” 

The projects of Hyder were, however, 
rapidly approaching to a termination. From 
:the commencement of the year 1782, the 
j health of the Mysorean disturber perceptibly 
I declined, and towards its close the attacks (ff 
disease assnmed a more alarming character: 
Hindoo, Mahomedan, and French ph^ioians 
I strove in vain to overcome the fatal visitation; 
and on the 7th Dqpember in that year, Hyder 
Ali Khan Behaudur, the fortunate adventurer, 
the energetic soldier, the accomplished dis- 
sembler, the unscrupulous usurper, the tyrant 
ruler, the ruthless invader, the rapacious and 
cruel extortioner, the achiever of so many con- 
quests, the perpetrator of so many crimes, the 
author of such countless miseries, drew his 
last breath, in his camp near Arcot. It was 
suggested by one of the ablest of bis servants, 
when the recovery of Hyder became impro- 
bable, that his death, whenever it might occur, 
should be concealed until the arrival of his 
son and successor Tippoo, who was absent in 
Malabar. The proposal was adopted, and the 
necessary measures concerted with those officers 
and domestics to whom the event must neces- 
sarily be known. Immediately after the stroke 
of death, the body was removed, in a chest 
filled with aromatics, and sent, under an escort, 
in the manner in which treasure was accus- 
tomed to be conveyed ; the persons intrusted 
with the charge being directed to deposit it in 
the tomb of Hyder’s father, at Colar. It was 
subsequently removed by Tippoo to the superb 
mausoleum at Seringapatam ; and on that 
occasion 40,000 pagodas were distributed in 
alms, and in donations to the priesthood, for 
prayers offered up for the soul of the deceased, 
the number of whose villanies was almost equal 
to that of the acts of his life. 

Tippoo assumed the government with ex- 
traordinary affectation of humility and grief. 
Hyder at his death had in the field armies 
numbering 88,000 men, and his treasury at 
Seringapatam contained cash to the amount of 
about three millions sterling, besides a great 
accumulation of jewels and other costly articles. 
The extent of the territory of which he had 
military occupation, though in some parts pre- 
carious and imperfect, comprehended 90,000 
square miles, being nearly three times the area 
of the present territory of Mysore. The com- 
mencement of Tippoo’s reign was marked by 
great success. General Matthews, despatched 
by the government of Bombay invade 
Mysore, having landed at Knndapore, and 
forced the pass of Hyder Gurh, in the Western 
Ghauts, succeeded in gaining possession of the 
town of Bednore or Hyder ; but Tippoo, 
advancing with a greatly superior force, com- 
pelled the Bombay general to capitulate. Tippoo 
Wnd DO difficulty in discovering a pretext 
for violating the capitulation, and incarcerating 
the British garrison, many of whbm he erul> 
sequently caused to be mtirdered. Success 
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produced in TiDpoo Sultan its ordinary effecta 
upon minds aiuLe weak and malignant, in- 
flaming him to a pitch of frensied arrogance 
and cruelty, which might almost be regarded 
as indicating insanity. He caused gib^ts to 
be erected for the ostensible purpose of putting 
to death some British diplomatic agents, who 
had arrived with the yiew of concluding a 
treaty of peace ; but after “the submission of 
the English to nearly every form of derisive 
humiliation and contempt, and at a period 
when imagination oonld scarcely piotme an 
additional insult, he condescended, on the 
11th March, 1784, to sign the long-pending 
treaty.” The most important provisions of 
this document were, that Tippoo oultan should 
evacuate the Carnatic, and release the British 
prisoners, and that, reciprocally, the Mysorean i 
prisoners should be released by the British I 
authorities ; that the British government should 
cause the evacuation of all places occupied by 
their forces in Canara and Malabar ; that 
rajahs and semindars, who bad &voured the 
English, should not be molested on that 
account; that all commercial privileges given 
to the English.by Hyder Ali should be renewed 
and confirmed. The few British prisoners! 
who, not having been murdered, were released 
under the provisions of this treaty, gave an 
appalling account of the dreadful and wanton 
cruelties which they had endured. 

In 1789, Tippoo Sultan, having marched to 
invade Tmvancore, attempted to force the 
military lines constructed by the rajah as a 
protection against any attack from the north- 
ward ; but bis troops, panic-struck by a sudden 
assault on their flank, though m^e by an 
inconsiderable body of men, fled precipitately, 
with the loss of 2,000 of their num^r. In 
such headlong disorder did the flight take 
place, that Tippoo was overthrown in the 
crowd, and sustained some personal injury ; 
while his palanquin -bearers were actually 
trodden to deAth, From this invasion resulted 
a war between Tippoo and the British govern- 
ment, the latter aided by the Mabratto state 
of Poona and the Nizam. The British forces, 
commanded by General Medowes, in 1790 
entered Coimbatore, and, havi og taken Dindigul 
and Palaghat, were opposed by Tippoo Sultan 
in person ; but a busy and intricate campaign, 
harassing for both parties, terminated without 
any decisive result. Ii^ Malabar, however, 
the British were uniformly and completely 
successful ; a bo(^ of troops under the com- 
mand of Colonel Hartley defeated and destroyed 
a Mysorean army ; and, subsequently, another 
under General Abercromby subjugated the 
whole province. At the opening of the cam- 
paign of 1791, the command of the British 
army was assumed by Lord Cornwallis, the 
Governor-General, in person; who, ev^ng 
the defensive arrangements of his opponent 
by means of a demonstration to the soutWard, 
penetrated the Eastern Ghauts by the Mugli 
Pass, considerably to the north of the usual 
route, and investi^ Bangalore, which, after a 


siege of a fortnight, was, on March 21, taken 
by storm, under singularly trying oiroom- 
stances. Lord OomwalUa eub^uently' ♦ad- 
vanced upon Seringapatam. On the march be 
defeated the Mysorean army commanded by 
Tippoo ; but, having merely reconnoitered the 
fortress, the British commander destroyed his 
battering-froin, marched bock in the direction 
of Bang^ore, and formed a junction with the 
Mabratta force sent by the government of 
Poona to co-operate in the war. The latter 
months of the year were employed in the 
reduction of vanous forts, some or which had 
previously been deemed impregnable. In the 
beginning of February, 1792, Lord Cornwallis, 
agam lading his army to the capital of the 
country, defeated Tippoo Sultan on the north 
side of the Cauvery, and, sending a detach- 
ment across the river, lodged it in the island 
on which are situate the city and the fort of 
Seringapatam. General Abercromby having 
in the mean time advanced from Malabar to 
the west of the island and fort, no serious 
obstacle remained to the complete investment 
and blockade of the place, and its northern 
face was already partially breached by the 
British batteries. Tippoo Sultan, now con- 
sidering successful resistance hopeless, on the 
I9th of February, 1792, consent^ to sign five 
articles of pacification, as follows : — First, that 
one-half of the dominions which Tippoo pos- 
sessed previously to the war should be coded 
to the allies from the countries adjacent to 
theirs ; secondly, that Tippoo should pay three 
orores and 30 lacs (about 3,300,000?. sterling), 
one-bair immediately, the remainder by instal- 
ments, at intervals not exceeding four months ; 
thirdly, that all prisoners taken by the four 
powers, the English, the Nizam, the Mahrattas, 
and Tippoo, from the time of Hyder Ali, 
should be restored ; fourthly, that two of 
Tippoo’a sons sboixld be delivered up as host- 
ages for the due performance of the treaty ; 
and fifthly, that when the hostages should 
have arrived in the camp, with articles under 
the seal of Tippoo, a counterpart should be 
sent from the allies, hostilities should cease, and 
the terms of a treaty of alliance and peroetual 
friendship should be agreed upon. Tippoo 
could not affix his seal to these articles without 
intense bitterness of feeling ; and he manifested 
his discontent by dishonourably allowing the 
fire of his troops upon the British to be con- 
tinued after the preliminaries had been formally 
accepted. Such conduct would have justift^ 
retribution, but Lord Cornwallis al»tained, 
though the army, incensed by the atrocities of 
which Tippoo was known to have been guilty 
towards ms prisoners, would to a man have 
rejoiced in the resumption of hostile operations. 
At length, however, the fire of the enemy ceased, 
and, on the 26tli February, the fourth article at 
the i^liminary was carried into effect, by the 
departure of the hostages for the British camp. 
The scene was witnesaed with great interest. 
The elder of the princes was almut ten ;^r8 
of age ; his brother two years younger. Each 
099 
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was mounted on an elephant richly capariaoned, 
and their dreesefl glittered with nttmerona and 
valuable jewels. They were attended by the 
Mysorean vakeels who had conducted the 
negotiation ; several messengers mounted on 
camels, and seven standard-bearers, carrying 
small green flags suspended from rockets, pre- 
ceded the princes ; 100 pikemen, with spears 
inlmd with silver, immediately followed them ; 
and a guard of 200 sepoys, with a party of 
horse, brought up the rear. Great crowds 
were collected to witness the scene, whether 
actuated by the desire of beboldiug an imposing 
spectacle, or by some higher motive. The 
sultan himself was on the i-ampart above the 
gateway through which his sons passed. They 
depart^ under a salute from the fort ; and as 
they approached the British camp, twenty-one 
discharges from its park of artillery greeted 
their coming, while the part of the British line 
which they passed was turned out to receive 
them. On arriving at the tents prepared for 
their reception, they were met by the Governor- 
General’s agent, 8ir John Kenaway, and the 
vakeels of the Kizam and the Mahratta state. 
The Governor- General had proposed to meet 
them here ; but, at the express desire of Tippoo, 
this mark of attention was omitted, and it was 
arranged that they should proceed to the 
British head-quarters. The procession accord- 
ingly advanced, with the addition which it 
he^ received from the accession of the diplo- 
matic agents of the aHies and their attendants, 
and was met by Lord Cornwallis, accompanied 
by his staff and some of the chief officers of 
the army, at the door of his lordship’s principal 
tent. On the princes alighting, the Governor- 
General embraced them ; and then, extending 
to each one of his hands, led them into the 
tent and seated them by his side. The duty of 
Tippoo’s head vakeel, who had been placed in 
charge of the boys, was now at an end ; and 
he signalized its conclusion by a graceful appeal 
to the feelings of Lord Cornwallis. “These 
children,” said he, “were this morning the 
sons of the sultan, my master ; their situation 
is now changed, and they must look up to 
your lordsliip as their father.” The Governor- 
General made an appropriate reply, assuring 
the vakeel, and the princes themselves, that 
all possible care would be taken for the protec- 
tion of their persons and the promotion of 
their happiness. The promise was religiously 
fulfilled; and the transfer of the paternal 
character announced by the vakeel “ceased,” 
says Colonel Wilks, “ to be an Oriental image, 
if determined by the test of paternal atten- 
tions.” A strong interest for the captive 
youths was inde^ prevalent throughout the 
British army ; a feeling which, with regard to 
the younger, was increased by the affecting 
circumstance of his mother having recently 
died from fright, occasioned by the attack on 
Tippoo’s lines. So fully was the sultan con- 
tented with the reception of bis sons, that he 
ordered a royal salute to be fired in testimony 
of his satisfaction. 


The arrangement of a definitive treaty was 
a work not unattended by difficulty. Eastern 
diplomatists are accustomed to fight eveiy inch 
of ground where money or territory is in ques- 
tion : and in this case an obstacle to agreement 
of more than usual importance arose from a 
demand on the part of the English, that the 
Coorg territory, which had been conquered by 
Hyder Ali, should be included among the 
cessions to them. There were various reasons 
for demanding this ; and among them the im- 
portance of Coorg as affording means for hold- 
ing Tippoo in check, and the feelings of its then 
prince towards the two chief belligerents. 
Warmly attached to the English, and bitterly 
hostile to Tippoo, to leave him at the mercy of 
the latter would be to surrender him to certain 
destruction. On the other hand, Coorg could 
not be brought within the description of terri- 
tory to which any of the allies could establish 
a claim without a strained interpretation of 
the terms of the treaty. Tippoo was ftantic 
at the demand for the surrender of Coorg, and 
a recurrence to hostilities seemed inevitable. 
Such a result would at this time have been 
very ill suited to the circumstances of the be- 
sieging army. Their works had been suffered 
to go to decay, and materials for repairing or 
reconstructing them were not at band. Sick- 
ness was rife, and little reliance could be placed 
on the continued fidelity of the allies with 
whom the British were associated. Happily 
a threat of the immediate recommencement of 
hostilities, if any delay occurred in acceding to 
the required terms, produced the desired effect. 
On the Ist of March, the treaty, duly ratified, 
arrived in the British camp, and on the follow- 
ing day it was presented to liord Cornwallis 
by the interesting hostages for tlieir father’s 
fidelity. Believed from the presence of his 
invaders, the attention of Tippoo was directed 
to the means of providing the large share of 
the contribution towards their expenses, which 
BtiU remained to be defrayed. His will was of 
course the only rule, and he had determined 
that one crore and ten lacs should be furnished 
from tlie royal treasury : towards the remainder, 
the army were to contribute a gift of sixty lacs, 
and the civil officers and inhabitants a gift of 
one crore and sixty lacs. The amount of the 
military benevolence was readily secured by 
measures for appropriating to the purpmse of 
defraying it a pmrtion of the soldier’s pay. 
The distribution of that part of the burden 
which fell on the non-military population was 
made by the heads ot civil departments, and 
they, it is stated, were punctilious in deter- 
mining and duly entering the respective 
amounts to be paid by themselves. The ac- 
counts manifested the most admirable precision 
and fairness ; but it is believed that these quali- 
ties extended no further than the accounts. 
The collectors contrived to escape all personal 
contribution, though the demands of tiie state 
were enforced upon the inhabitants generally 
with rigorous exactness, the operation of ob- 
taining payment being aided, when necessary, 
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by the horrible practice of torture. If current 
report is to be credited, the advantages of the 
high officials extended beyond raere immunity 
from contribution. It was generally believed 
that a much larger sum than the required 
amount was levied from the unfortunate in- 
habitants, though a much smaller one found 
its way into the treasury, a heavy balance 
having remained as a charge upon the country 
on behalf of the government, when, several 
years afterwards, the house of Tippoo ceased 
to reign. 

In 1795, Cham Eaj, the titular rajah of 
Mysore, who, since his elevation, had been 
detained a prisoner in his own palace, died of 
small-pox, and Tippoo Sultan, who had pre- 
viously, once in the year at least, manifested 
some outward show of respect for bis nominal 
lord, did not on this occasion go through even 
the formal ceremonv which it required. The 
laniily of the rajah were expelled from the 
palace, robbed of all they possessed, down even 
to their few personal ornaoients, and lodged in 
a wretched hovel. The rajah, a child two 
years (»ld, cried bitterly when about to he de- 
prived of Itis tiny golden bracelets, and it is 
alleged that the instruments of Tippoo’s ty- 
ranny retained enough of human feeling to be 
affected by his infantine distress, and to allow 
him to retain his childish ornaments. 

At an early period of Tipj)Oo’s political 
career, he had entered into correspondence 
with the court of France, but without gaining 
anything by the step. Subsequently, after re- 
volution had swept over that country and its 
dependencies, he renewed the attempts through 
the government of Mauritius, but with no 
better success. He persevered, however ; and, 
encouraged by tlie master of a French pri- 
vateer, which put into Mangalore in 1797, he 
deputed two of his servants ambassadors to the 
government of Mauritius ; at which island they 
arrived in January, 1798. The local govern- 
ment remitted the overtures of Tippoo to 
Fnince, but being unable to afford any re- 
gular troops, and perhaps not very sanguine 
as to the success of projects so wildly con- 
ceived and prosecuted as were those of Tip- 
poo, restricted their assistance to a proclama- 
tion, inviting volunteers to enlist under the 
flag of Mysore, to aid in driving the English 
out of ludia. The invitation was to a small 
extent responded to; bat the volunteers were 
the mere refuse of the island. With these, 
however, the emissaries of Tippoo embarked; 
and though their master could not but feel 
disappointed with such a reinforcement, he 
received the adventurers with great cordiality, 
externally sympathized with their creed of 
"liberty, equality, and fraternity,” and even 
became a member of a Jacobin club, where 
he was received and described as Citizen Tip- 
poo. At this juncture, the Earl of Morning- 
ton, afterwards Marquess Wellesley, had 
arrived to succeed Lord Comwallis as Go- 
vernor-General. He perceived the dangers to 
be apprehended from Tlppoo's designs, madly 


as they were undertaken, and proceeded im- 
mediately to make preparations for defeating 
them. These, amid difficulties the most em- 
barrassing, and impedimenta insurmountable, 
except by extraordinary genius and energy, 
were at length completed, and troops put in 
motion towards Mysore from different points. 
The ibroe which Tippoo had to resist tnis in- 
vasion "may be stated in round numbers at 

33.000 effective firelocks, including the garri- 
son of Sering^tam, but no other garrison; 
exclusive of officers and a numerous artillery, 
which, with drivel's and other establishments, 
amounted to 18,000 more, and about 15,000 
cavalry and rocket-men ; making an effective 
total, including officers, of about 50,000 fight- 
ing men ; of which, at the commencement of 
hostilities, about 5,000 were detached, and 
eventually not available during the war.” The 
main British army, called the Army of the 
Carnatic, which was commanded by General 
Harris, consisted of 2,C3,5 cavalry, 884 of 
which were European, 608 European artil- 
lery-men, 16,076 infantry, of which 4,381 
were Europeans, 1,483 gun lascars, and 

1.000 pioneers; making a total of 20,802. 
Tliis was increased by the British subsidiary 
force, draughted for this service froYn the ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, amounting to 6,536, and 
by the regular infantry of the Nizam, num- 
bering 3,621 ; besides that prince’s regular and 
irregular horse, of about 6,000. The artillery 
conBisted of forty battering-guns, fifty-seven 
field-pieces, and seven howitzers, as well as 
the field-train belonging to the Nizam. Be- 
sides the force with General Harris, another 
(that of Bombay), under General Stuart, was 
advancing, about 6,420 strong. • On the Cth of 
March, Tippoo Sultan, marching westward, at 
Sidasir, attacked almost sinmltaneously iu 
front and rear a brigade of the Bombay army ; 
but General Stuart, having effected a junction, 
the attack totally failed, after a lung and obsti- 
nately-contested action ; and the Mysorean 
anny was hastily led back to defend tho 
capital. On the 27th of March, the British 
army, under General Harris, was attacked by 
Tippoo at Malavili, not many miles distant 
from Seringapatam. The enemy were re- 
pulsed, with the loss of about 1,000; and the 
British general, without delay, crossed the 
river Cauvery, and encamped before the south- 
west face of Seringapatam. A few days after- 
wards, he was joined by the army of Bombay. 
After a succession of intricate and arduous 
measures of approacli, the batteries, on the 
2nd of May, began to form the breach ; and 
so vigorous and skilful was the fire, that on 
the following day the breach was reported 
practicable, and the storming party of 4,376, 
led by General Baird, forded tae river, under 
a heavy fire from the fortress, mounted the 
bi-eacb, and after a fierce and murderous con- 
flict, in seven minutes reached the summit, 
and tbenoB making their way amidst much 
desperate fighting, driving the defenders from 
the rampai’ts, forced the passage into the inner 
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citadeL During the progress of the siege, 
various attempts at negotiation bad b^u 
made ; but the haughty temper of Tippoo 
could not brook the terms, which were the 
only ones that could be granted. The posi- 
tion to which he had reduc^ himself seemed to 
have paralyzed him, and to have deprived him 
of the Mwer of exercising the moderate share 
of intellect which he had received from nature. 
Throughout the operations of the besiegers, 
he appears to have foigotten that bis was the 
chief command, and that through his military 
skill and judgment the loss of his capital was 
to be averted, if averted it could be. Fozgetful 
of the higher duties imperatively demanded of 
him, he undertook the lalmur, and exposed 
himself to the dangers, of a common mus- 
keteer. Overwhelmed with despondency, he 
sought relief in all the miserable devices which 
superstition has devised to draw ofif men’s re- 
liance, in the iiour of struggle, upon the only 
source of strength. When apprized that the 
besiegers were about to stonn, he sat down to 
a repast, which was interrupted by the news 
that the operation had actually commenced. 
He then hastened to the northern rampart, 
placed himself before one of the travei-ses, 
fired on the assailants, and it is believed killed 
several of them. The flight of his troops be- 
fore the victorious besiegers compelled him to 
retire. His mind was evidently unequal to 
the performance of his proper duties, but his 
persona] courage did not desert him. Having 
received a slight wound, he mounted a horse, 
and made towards the gate of the interior 
work, apparently without aim or object. 
There he received a wound in the right side. 
He rode forward a few paces, when he was 
again wounded in the left breast, and at the 
same moment his horse was brought down. 
He was now placed by a follower in a palan- 
quin under an arch. A grenadier entering, 
attempted to seize his sword-belt, which was 
very valuable ; and, had he submitted to lose 
it, the man would probably have pushed on 
contented with his prize; but Tippoo, faint 
and helpless as he was, seized his swoi^, and 
with a feeble hand made a stroke at the soldier, 
who thereupon shot him through the head. 
Thus perished a man who possessed even more 
than an average amount of the vices of ori- 
enla] tyrants, without any redeeming qualities; 
whose name is but a word to indicate the com- 
bination of perfidy and cruelty ; who owed his 
placM in history solely to his crimes, and 
whose death was as unkmented as bis life had 
been detestable. His earthly remains were 
deposited in the mausoleum of his father, with 
all the pomp which could be bestowed. A 
storm, not an unsuitable accompaniment to 
the closing scene of such a man, raged with 
extraordinary violence on the evening of the 
ceremony. 

With Tippoo terminated the short-lived, 
barbarous, and desolating dynasty established 
in Mysore by Hyder Khan, The con- 
quered countiy was divided into four parts, 


three of which were allotted respectively to 
the Felshwa, the Nizam, and the East-lndia 
Company; the remainder was formed into a 
separate state, to the government of which 
the titular rajah, retained in captivity by 
Tippoo Sultan, was elevated. The Felshwa, 
however, withdrew from the treaty, and the 
territory assigned to him was divid^ between 
the Fast-India Company and the Nizam. 

The sons of Tippoo were removed to Vellore, 
lodged in the fort there, and allotted an ample, 
income, which, in 1806, in the vain hope of 
overthrowing the British government, and re- 
establishing the deposed dynasty, they abused, 
to the purpose of corrupting the native sol- 
diers, who in consequence rose, and massaored 
the European troops stationed in the place. 
On the frustration of the attempt, the children 
of Tippoo Sultan, who were its instigators, 
were deported to Bengal, and their residence 
fixed at Eussipuglab, where their descendani.s 
have 80 greatly multiplied, that it has been 
deemed desirable to hold out to them en- 
couragement to engage in useful pursuits and 
blend with the general population. A proposal 
has been recently matde by the Council of 
Education, to establish on the foundation of 
this school a boarding seminary for the junior 
members of the Mysore family. 

The financial concerns of the newly-appointed 
rajah, while managed by Purneab, a Brahmin 
who had held a similar trust under Tippoo 
Sultan, were eminently prosperous ; and on 
the rajah attaining a competent age for taking 
charge of the government, there was in the 
treasury an accumulation of 7,600,000 pagodas, 
or 2,812,500Z., which great sum, however, was 
dissipated, and the annual income so over- 
stepped and anticipated, that, in 1832, con- 
fusion, insubordination, and finally open rebel- 
lion ensued, and the British government were 
compelled to undertake the entire administra- 
tion of the territory and its revenues, managing 
them by a commission. The advantageous 
results have been generally adverted to. The 
Hindoo rite of suttee has been forbidden ; the 
Mahomedan population have settled down 
steadily to agricultural pursuits ; transit-duties 
no longer exist ; and in regard to commercial 
relations with Great Britain, Mysore has been 
]daced upon the footing of a British possession. 
In 1847 the rajah preferred a claim to be rein- 
stated in his dominions ; but it was deemed 
inadmissible, on the ground of bis incompe- 
tency for the duties of government. 

MYSORE, a town, the principal place of 
the territory, and also of the subdivision of the 
same name, is situate on a declivity formed by 
two parallel ranges of elevated ground running 
north and south. The streets are laid out 
with considerable regularity, the principal one 
running north and south, and others at right 
angles to it. There are many good and sub- 
stantial bouses, of two and throe stories high, 
generally tiled, though some of the best are 
terraced, The timber used in their construe* 
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tion is ^nerally teak, of which a great quantity 
grows in the neighhourhooii. The British 
residency and church belonging to it are in the 
north-east of the town. The main supply of 
water was once drawn from the river Cauveiy 
hy means of a canal made with great labour 
and expense, being in some plaros out from 
£fty to sixty feet in the solid rock, and its 
length, measured along its sinuosities,' being 
seventy-throe miles ; but it is at present use- 
less, in consequence of its embankments in 
some places having been allowed to go to ruin. 
At present, water is obtained from tanks, 
which are liable to be exhausted during 
droughts, and then recourse must be had to 
wells yielding an impure supply, being much 
impregnated with soda, which causes fever and 
bowel complaints In such as use it. The town 
ia surrounded by a rampart, and is further 
defended by the fort adjoining it on the north, 
west, and south sides. The fort is of a quadran- 
gular ground-plan, three of the sides being 
about 450 yards in length, and the remaining, 
or north side, somewhat longer. The south- 
east side is washed by a tank, and on all other 
sides is a deep double ditch, within which is 
the rampart, built of stone, and having several 
bastions, and of the height of the buildings with- 
inside, which have two stories. There is a sloping 
glacis, varying in breadth from 100 to nearly 
200 yards, on every side except that washed 
by the tank. Within the fort is the palace of 
the titular rajah, an extensive building, foiming 
three sides of a square, and the rest of the 
inclosed space is crowded with the dwellings 
of the retainers of the petty yet ostentatious 
court. Both the fort and town are situate on 
sloping ground, bo that the filth is carried off 
by the common sewers during the rains, and 
at other times is removed by scavengers for 
manure ; and hence the place is rather cleanly. 
In consequence of its elevation, the climate of 
Mysore, notwithstanding its intertropical lati- 
tude, is rather cool, the annual mean tempera- 
ture in the shade being about 76°. In mid- 
winter, the winds are cold, disagreeable, and 
Tery dry, causing furniture to warp, crack, 
and split. The climate ia not considered very 
healthy ; fevers, dysenteries, rheumatism, being 
common. With the view, probably, of oblite- 
rating associations connected with the memory 
of the ancient dynasty, Tippoo Sultan, in a.d. 
1787, destroyed the old city of Mysore, and 
used the materials for building on a neigh- 
bouring height a fortress, which he called 
Nezer^r. The population waa compeUed to! 
remove* to Seringa|mtam ; hut Tippoo Sultan 
was overthrown before Nezerbar was finished, 
and its materials were taken back to Mysore, 
and used in rebuilding the present fort. Accord- 
ing to official report, the number of houses in 
the town of Mysore, including the fort, is 
9,568, and the population is estimated at 
54,729. Elevation above the sea 2,450 feet, 
Bistant 10 miles S. by W. from Beringapatam, 
and 92 miles E. by N. from Cannanore. Lat. 
12° 18', long. 76° 42'. 

4 B ^ 


MYTEELA. — A town of Burmab, 70 milea 
E. from the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 104 miles S. by W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 2S', 
long. 96° 46'. 

MYTHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Mjmpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoee, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
the cantonment of Mynpooree, and 11 miles 
W. of the latter, Lat. 27° 13', long. 78° 56'. 

MYWA GOOLA. — A town in the native 
state of Nepal, situate on the right bank of 
the Tambur river, and 137 miles E. hy S. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 27“ 18', long. 87“ 27'. 

N, 

NAAF RIVER, or rather an arm of the 
sea, extends in a northerly direction parallel 
with the coast of Arracan, from the island of 
Shahpooree, at its mouth, in lat, 20° 42', lung. 
92° 25', to Elepbanta Point, and has a good 
depth of water; but its entrance is dangerous, 
from the number of shoals and banks. These 
banks in few places exhibit mncb cultivation, 
being for the most part covered with thick 
jungle; the villages are small and miserable, 
inliabited only by herdsmen and hunters, who 
gain their subsistence by entrapping and train* 
ing the wild elephants which abound in the 
forests about these parts. 

NABAH. — See Naebah. 

NABOBGUNJE, — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles E.S.E. of Biuajopore. Lat. 25° 28', 
long. 89° 3'. 

! NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dirajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
46 miles N. of BiuHjepore, Lat. 26° 14', long. 
88° 40'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
two miles N. of Rungpore. Lat. 25° 42', long. 
89° 16'. 

NABOBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
137 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 33', long. 
88 ° 20 '. 

NABOBGUNJE.— A town in the British 
district of Dacca Jelalpore, lieut.-gov, of 
Bengal, 133 miles N.E. by E. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 23° 43', long. 90° 10'. 

NABOG NYH, or NABOG NYE.— A 
pass over the mountain-range bounding Cash- 
mere on the east, and dividing it from the 
valley of Muru Wurdwun. The range ii 
formed of gneiss and mica-slate, and differs in 
structure from most of the mountains bounding 
Cashmere, which consist principally of basalt, 
trap, or other description of rock generally 
regarded as of volcanic orimn. Tho height of 
the pass is 12,000 feet. Lat. 33° 48', long. 
75° 84'. 

NACHNA, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
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meer, a small town in tbe desert, 65 miles N.£. 
of the city of Jessulmeer, Lat, 27“ SO", long. 
71“ 46'. 

NADAMEYEE, in the Brititih district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Proviooes, 
a village on the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee 
(East), 84 miles N.W. of the town of Mjn- 
poorie. Lat, '27° 89', long. 78° 49'. 

NADBAH. — A town in the British district 
of Fumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
8.K of Purneah. Lat. 25° 81', long. 87° 44'. 

NAG A HAUT. — ^A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, 36 miles E. by N. 
of Seebpoor. Lat. 27° 5', long. 05“ 13'. 

NAGA TRIBES. — ^The coantir inhabited 
by these tribes is a wild unexplored tract, 
situate on tbe south-eastern borders of Upper 
Assam, from which it stretches to the mountain- 
range forming the north-western boundary of 
the Burman empire. The measures adopted 
by the British government to restrain the 
outrages committed by these tribes within 
Briti^ territory, have led to their submission. 
The centre of this tract is about lat. 26° 30', 
long. 95°. 

NAGAL, on the eastern boundary of the 
Debra Doon, where it joins Gurwhal, a village 
situate on the western slope of a mountain 
rising above the Doon. The site is pleasant, 
on the banks of a small river fringed with 
willows and raspberry-bushes, and in many 
places cultivated with wheat and barley. The 
stream turns several millB of simple construc- 
tion. An upright shaft, a few feet in length, 
passes through the middle of a horizontal fixed 
millstone, about eighteen inches in diameter 
and four in thickness, and is mortised into the 
middle of an upper one, which is rotatory, and 
of similar diniensions. The shaft carrying the 
upper stone is made to revolve by means of 
eight or ten broad flat radii set obliquely into 
the lower extremity, like tbe vanes of a smoke- 
jack, and motion is given by a stream of water 
falling nearly per(>endioularly. Nagal is in lat. 
80° 28', long. 78° 10'. 

NAGANEINPOLE.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, situate on the 
right bank of the river Godavery, and 159 
miles N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 17° 40', 
long, 80° 66'. 

NAGANOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
17 miles N.E. of Soonda. Lat. 14° 53', long. 
75“ 6'. 

NAGAR. — A town in the Trans-Sutluj 
native territory of Kullti, situate 116 miles 
l^.E. of Loodianah. Lat, 82“ 8', long. 77“ 10', 

NAGAR, orNAGYR, north of the Punjab, 
a small town or village, the principal place of 
a petty state also called Nagar. This is situate 
N.W. of Bultistan andS. of Pamir ; it consists 
chiefly of a valley of about three days’ journey 
in length and six or eight miles ; and is 
interacted and drain^ by a stream, which 


falls into the Gilgit river. The female sex in 
this region are remarkable for their attractions. 
Vigne, who takes a great interest in such 
topics, adduces the following singular testimony 
to their charms : — “ Tbe women are fiunous for 
their beauty, and Nazim Khan used to assure 
me that their complexions were so frtir, deli- 
cate, and transparent, that when they drank, 
the water was perceivable in their throats.” 
The chief place, Nagar, stands on tbe banks of 
the river, and is defended by a fort The name • 
is generic, and signifies town, but, by no un- 
usual appropriation of such terms, it is used 
in this instance to designate a particular place. 
Nagar lies in lat 35“ 47', long. 74° 22'. 

■ NAGARANOW, in the district ofBams- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 30 miles S. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates tbe population at 
6,000, including 100 Mussulmans. Lat. 26“ 84', 
long. 80“ 50'. 

NAGARIA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town near the right bank of the Ganges, and 
18 miles N.W. of the city of Furruckabad, 
Lat. 27“ 38', long. 79° 30'. 

NAGAWARAM. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahinundiy, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles N.W. by W. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 
17° 15', long. 81° 23'. 

NAGGAR. — A considerable walled town 
in the plain of Bunnoo, westward of the Indus, 

' and at the foot of the l^lt or Kala Bagh range 
of mountains. It is a commercial place, and 
has a good bazar, but the walls have been 
allowed to fall into great decay. The sur- 
I rounding country is fertile and well cultivated. 
Lat. 33“ 10', long. 71° 5'. 

NAGGERY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Areot, presidency of Madras, 

53 miles N.N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13° 19', long. 
79° 39'. 

NAGHEER. — A town of the Deccan, in 
tlie territory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 

54 miles S.E. from the city of Nagpoor, and 
100 miles S. from Seuni. Lat. 20“ 36', long. 
79° 44'. 

NAGKUNDA, in the hill state of Kom- 
harsin, an elevated pass over a ridge proceeding 
westward from Wartu Peak. Tbe ascent from 
the south is steep, but otherwise pleasant in 
tlie fine season, passing through noble woods 
of cedar (deodar) and oak, cross^ by numerous 
rills of the purest water, and at many points 
presenting views of tbe finest mountain 
scenery. On the summit is a good house for 
tbe accommodation of travellers. Elevation 
above the sea 9,016 feet. Lat. 31“ 15', long. 

, 77° 31'. 

NAGMUNGLTJM, in the Mysore, a town 
of square ground-plan, two miles in circum- 
ference, having in the middle a citadel also 
square. In the citadel are two large temples, 
and some other religious buildings in good 
repair, a public court of justice, and a mabal 
or palace of the fbrmer rajah. Nagmunglum 
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Is the principal place of a tallook or Babdivision 
of the nme name. It wae aci^ired in the year 
1630, by conquest, by Cham Raj, sovereign of 
Mysore. Distant from Seringapatam, N., 
28 miles ; Bangalore, W., £8. Lat. 12° 48', 
long. 76° 49', 

NAGNI, in the hill state of Bulsun, a small 
fort, generally held by a Ghoorka garrison in 
the service of the East-Iodia Company. It is 
built of loose stones, and has the shape of an 
' irregular quadrangle, about fifty feet long, and 
of nearly equal breadth. Elevation above the 
sea 8,808 feet. Lat. 31° 5', long. 77° 31'. 

NAGODE. — See Nagound. 

NAGOOLPAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 61 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 73 miles N.W. from Guntoor. 
Lat, 17", long, 79° 41'. 

NAGOR, in the district of Bainswam, terri- 
tory of Oude, a village on the route from 
Cavrnpore to Pertaul)gurh, 30 miles S.E. of 
the former, situate close to the left bank of the 
Ganges. Lat. 26° 22', long. 80° 38'. 

NAGOR.— See Nagogr. 

NAGORE, in the British district of Tanjore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the Coro- 
mandel coast, on the estuary of a small outlet 
of the river Coleroon. " There are eight feet 
on the bar at high water during tlie springs; 
the rise of the tide about three feet. Several 
vessels of two or three hundred tons burthen 
belong to this place, and are navigated by 
natives, who conduct them to the coast of 
Sumatra, Acheen, Malacca Strait, and other 
parts on the east side of the liay of Bengal, 
where they have a constant trade." The town 
is easily distinguished at sea by five pagodas, 
rendered more conspicuous by their white 
colour. It is a large populous place, with 
good bazars, in wliich considerable business is 
done in cotton goods and rice, and other 
country produce. Distance from Negapatam, 
N., five miles ; Tranquebar, S., 13 ; Tanjore, 
E., 48; Madras, S., 160. Lat. 10° 49', long. 
79° 64'. 

NAGORE, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 16 miles 
W. of Sooree, the seat of the civil establish-, 
ment of the district. Lat- 23° 56', long. ' 
87° 22'. 

NAGORE, a river rising in lat. 26° 39', 
long. 88° 24', in the British district of Dinaje- 
poor, through which it flows southerly for 
twenty-five miles ; then, for eighty miles form- 
ing the boundary between Dinajepoor and 
Pumeah, it lalls into the Mahananda, in lat. 
25° 26', long. 88° 6'. 

NAGOTNA, or NAGATOANA, in the 
British coUectorate of Tannah, presidency of 
Bombay, a town on the river Amba, which is 
navigable for boats of considerable burthen as 
far as this place, twenty miles from its mouth. 
From this cause, the town is a considerable 
thoroughfare for persons proceeding from Bom- 


bay to the south-east part of the Deeoan, as 
they can, by sailing across Bombay harbour 
and up tlie river, reach Nagotna by a siogla 
tide, and thence continue their joumw by 
land. A road runs from this town to Maba* 
bnlishwar, a distance of seventy miles, but it 
is of no great width or solidity of oonstmotion^ 
and is deficient in drains and bridges. Another 
road, running north-east, joins the Bombay 
and Poona ro^ at the foot of the Bhore Ghaut. 
When the Concan belonged to the kings of 
Beejapore, Nagotna marked the limit of the 
district to the north. Distance from Bombay, 
S.W., 40 miles. Lat. 18° 83', long. 73° 13'. 

NAGOUND, in the native state of Oocheyra, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbuddn, a small town 
on the route, by Rewa, from Saugor to Allah* 
nbad, and the site of a cantonment for British 
troo]>8. Here is a fort or castle, stated by 
Jacquemont to have been, at the time of his 
visit, the residence of a rajah, probably that of 
Oocheyra, who, in 1830, was deposed by the 
British authoritiesfor the murder of his brother. 
It is situate on the Umrun, a tributary of the 
Tons (South-eastern), and is consequently well 
provided with water ; and supplies maybe had 
from its bazar. Elevation above the sea 1,099 
feet. Lat.* 24° 34', long. 80° 39'. 

NAGOUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh* 
poor, a considerable town, is situate in a plain 
overrun with jungle, and is surrounded bv a 
wall. It has four tanks and fifty wells. The 
kine reared in the surrounding country are 
fine, and in much request in the neighbouring 
parts of India. The town belongs to a feuda- 
tory of the maharaja of Jodlipoor, and the 
district of which it is the capital is stated by 
Tod to have paid to government, in the pros- 
perous times of Jodh poor, an annual income of 
7,500i., from the sayer or commercial iinposta 
alone. Distant N.W, from Nusserabad 84 
miles, S.W. from Delhi 250 ; from the town 
of Jodhpoor, N.E., 76, Lat. 27“ 10', long. 
73° 60'. 

NAG POOR, in the British district of Gurh- 
wal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Almora to Kunawar, 66 
miles N.W. by N. of the former. Lat. 30° 20', 
long, 79° 16'. 

NAGPORE.— A British province in South- 
ern India, comprising a great part of Berarand 
Gondwana, as well as several extensive and 
nearly wild tracts to the south and eas{. It ia 
bounded on the north by the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, and the native stata 
of Korea ; on the east by SirgoOja, the British 
districts of Sumbulpore and Odeipoor, and tha 
petty native states of Ryghur, Nowagudda, 
Cabahandy, and the hill zoinindany of Jey- 
poor ; on the south-west by Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam ; and on the west by 
Hyderabad and the Saugor and Nerbuddia 
territory. It lies between lat. 17“ 60' — 23“ 6', 
long. 78° 3’ — 83° 10' : its extreme length from 
north to south has been stated to be 868 miles ; 
its extreme breadth from east to west, 278. 
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Culonel Blacker oonjeotnred that tbe area did 
Ijot exceed 70,000 aquare roiles ; bat by actual 
Bunrey it appears to bo 76,432, Jt is in general 
a tract of considerable elevation, the surface 
sloping (nm north-west to south-east, and the 
whole of the drainage being discharged into the 
Bay of Bengal, except a very small portion 
which finds its way, by the Taptee, into the 
Arabian Sea, and another, equally limited, 
discharged into the Nerbudda. The northern 
part of the territory, or Deogurh above the 
Ghats, comprises part of the ^eat Vindhya 
range of mountains, and has considerable eleva- 
tion ; the highest part of the Maliadeo Moan- 
tains, as this part of the great range is called, 
being about 2,500 feet above the sea ; and 
other summits having respectively elevations 
of 2,100, of 1,900, and of 1,641 feet above the 
sea. The surface, as it stretches southward, 
becomes less rugged, and finally sinhs into an 
extensive plain. The general level of this 
plain is estimated at 1,050 feet above the sea. 
The northern portion of the division of Chut- 
teesgurh, in the eastern part of the territory, 
has also considerable elevation, rising to the 
Vindhya Mountains, computed to have at 
Omerkuntuk an elevation of 3,463 feet ; and 
southward from this locality extend the high 
lands called the Lanjliee Hills, from the town 
of the same name. 'Hio Lanjhee range is but 
imperfectly explored ; but the summit Leela, 
lat. 21“ 55', long. 80“ 25', has been ascertained 
to have an elevation of 1,300 feet above the 
neighbouring plain country, and 2,300 above 
the sea ; and another summit of the same hills, 
in lat. 21“ 40', long. 80° 35', has an elevation 
of 2,40tJ above the sea. Tlie Lanjhee divides 
the territory into two extensive basins, one 
lying to the north-east, the waters of which are 
discharged through the Mahanuddee into the 
Bay of Bengal ; the other to the south-west, 
the drainage of which passes into the Godavery, 
by the Weingungn and Wurda ; thus finding 
away also into the Bay of Bengal. In the 
former basin, the elevations of several points 
have been ascertained ; as Bypore, in lat. 
21° 12', long. 81" 40', 1,^7 feet; Euttunpoor, 
lat, 22° 12*, long. 82“ 8', 1,538 feet; Konkeir, 
in the south, lat. 20° 16', long. 81° 33', 1,953 
feet; Bhawa, about lat. 20° 20', long. 81° 50', 
2,117 feet; Dhumderee, about lat. 21° 25', 
long. 82°, 1,720 feet. The south-eastern part 
of the territory, comprising fully a third of the 
whole, and forming tne raj or extensive eemin- 
darry of Bustar, has not been explored by 
Europeans. Hence little is known of the 
country, but that it is both a woody and hilly 
tract, the valleys of which alone are cultivated, 
and i>artially cleared of jungle ; and that there 
are few roads, or even paths, practicable, 
except for the savage Gonds, the indigenous 
inhabitants of those wild parts. This state of 
the country results rather from the habits of 
the population than the nature of the soil. 

Hie principal rivers of the territory are the 
Wyne Gunga, the Mahanuddee, the Wurda, 
the Kanban, and the Bew. There are a great 


number of rivers of less importance, for the 
country is for the most part very well watered. 
There are no natural lakes, bnt there are some 
tanks or artificial pieces of water of great 
extent, The most remarkable is the Nawagaon 
Bund, in lat. 20° 56', long. 80° 10', which is 
twenty-four miles in circuit, and is formed by 
the construction of two small embankments, 

I which dam up, and cause tbe accumulation of 
the water flowing into an extensive natural 
depression. Another, the Beoni Bund, is six 
miles in circumference; and those of less 
dimensions are very numerous. The amount 
and distribution of the population in 1825 are 
thus given in an official statement : — 


Deogarh below the Ghats 672,792 

Wainganga 690,770 

Chatisgaim 639,603 

Chanda 306,996 

Deogarh above the Ghats 145,363 

City of Nagpoie and suburbs . . 115,228 


'This result showed an increase of above 250,000 
in five years. In 1842, a writer who had 
access to official sources, thought it probable 
that the population then amounted to3, 200,000, 
and more recently the number has been given 
at 4,650,000. Of the amount of population in 
1825, it was calculated that 2,120,795 were 
Brahminists, 68,368 Mussulmans, and 291,603 
Gonds. Though the numbers are greatly in- 
creased, tiie proportions probably remain nearly 
the same. 

■ The Gondee language, which is spoken 
throughout the whole territory, is a rude 
dialect, having no written character. In some 
district, besides the Gondee, the peculiar 
dialect of the Cole tribe is used. In tho 
northern part, the prevailing language is a 
mixture of Hindee, Mahratta, and Gondee ; 
in the eastern part, the Ooriya i.s partially used, 
as in the southern the Telinga. Mahratta is the 
language of the city, as it was of the court and 
of all the functionarieB of government through- 
out tbe realm ; the Mabrattas being until lately 
the ruling race ; the rajah being of that race, 
which furnished all the officers of state, and a 
large portion of the army and people. 'Tlio 
Gonds appear to be the aboriginal inhabitants, 
and the relics of a widely-extended population, 
subjugated by Hindoo invaders. They are 
distinguishable by their features, having broad 
'flat noses, thick lips, and curly hair. When 
i-ecJaimed from the savage state, they are repre- 
sented as being sincere, faithful, intelligent, 
and less mendacious than the Brahminists or 
Mussulmans. The territories of Nagpore have 
been hitherto divided into the following soubaha 
or districts: — 1. Sindwara, or Deogarh above 
the Ghats ; 2. Nagpore, or Deogarh below the 
Ghats; 3. Bbandara or Wainganm; 4. Ral- 
pore or Cbattisgarb ; 6. Chanda or Chandarpur. 
The principal towns are Nagpore the capital, 
Chanda, Byepoor, Bundara, Sindwara, Oomrait^ 
Hingunghat, Bamteak, Pohonee, Konkeir, 
Wairagarb, Bustar, and Kamptee. The priu- 
oipal routes through the territory are, — 1 . East 
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to we«t, from Calcutta, through Ryepoor to 
Kamptee, and thence to Nagpore; 2. east to 
west, from Cuttack to Ryepoor, where this 
route joins the former ; 8. east to west, from 
Kamptee, through Nagpore, to Ellichpore, 
where, turning south-west, this route proceeds 
through Aurangabad to ^mbay ; 4. south to 
north, from Kamptee and Nagpore, to Saugor ; 
5. north-east to south-west, from Hazareebagb, 
through Ruttunpore, to Kamptee and Nag- 
pore ; 6. north to south, from Kamptee and 
Nagpore, to Secunderabad and Hydrabad, 

The rajahs of Nagpore, sometimes called the 
rajahs of Berar, were the rulers of a stale which 
was a branch of the great Mahratta confedera- 
tion, and the heiitage of a family distinguished 
by the appellation Bhoousla. Its founder 
was a man named Parsojee, who, it is said, was 
originally a private horsenmn, but who rose to 
rank and power through the gratitude of Rajah 
Saho, son of Sevajee, whose standard he was 
among the first to join when that chief was 
liberated from the captivity in which he had 
been held by the Moguls. In consideration 
of his services, Parsojee was invested with the 
right of’ collecting the Mahratta demands in 
the province of Berar. Parsojee was succeetled 
by his cousin Ragojee, who was related to 
8aho by marriage, and who succeeded in raising 
his power apparently on the ruins of that of 
the Goond rajahs. He extended his encroach- 
ments farther, and repeatedly invaded Bengal. 
The soubabtlar of that province being unequal 
to the task of defending himself, and disap- 
pointed ip his attempt to obtain aid from the 
emperor, who was unable to afford any, bribed 
the Peishwa Balajee, by oonfiriiiing to the 
Mahrattas the grant of Malwa, to undertake 
the expulsion of the intruder. Tliis he eft'ected ; 
hut Ragojee, taking advantage of his absence, 
entered into a confederacy against the Peishwa, 
and made a runid march in the direction of 
Poona. From tnis confederacy he was detnclied 
by the Peishwa conceding to him the right of 
levying the Mahratta chout in all Bengal and 
Behar. This right Ragojee asserted with va- 
ried success. On one occasion, his troops were 
successful in the field, but their commander 
was seduced into au interview with the soubah- 
darandiimrdered. Subsequeo tly, tb e treacb e - 
rous ruler was compelled to make a cession of 
territory, and to consent to pay twelve lacs 
annually as the chout of that province. Rago- 
jee dying in 1755, was succeeded by Lis eldest 
son Janojee. This prince, who died without 
issue in 1772, adopted his nephew Ragojee as 
liis successor, appointing his widow regent 
during the youth’s minority, assisted by one of 
his brothers, named Sabajee. This armnge- 
jiient was very distasteful to another brother, 
named Madajee, who, though the father of the 
infant rajah, was thus excluded from iilJ control 
over his affairs. Incessant dissensions and 
plots resulted, and at last the two brothers, 
Sabajee and Madajee, came to open hostilities, 
tenninated by a battle, in • which the former 
fell a pistol-shot from the hand of the latter, 


delivered under circumstances which amounted 
to assassination. Madajee thereupon assumed 
the regency. His administration was of a 
pacific character. In the struggle for the 
peishwaship he took no active part, but fccill- 
tated the march of a British detachment under 
Colonel Goodard through the dominions of the 
Bhoonsla rajah. Upon the death of Madajee, 
which took place in 1788, the Rajah Ragojee 
came into the uncontrolled exercise of power. 
His policy for many years was to avoid ex- 
ternal war ; but in an evil hour for himself 
he, in 1803, joined Soindia in the war agEunst- 
the British government, consequent on the 
treaty of Bas.sein. The victories of Assaye and 
Argaum taught him the necessity for peace, 
and by a treaty concluded iu 1804, he sur- 
rendered the province of Cuttack (which had 
been obtained many years before from the 
soubahdar of Bengal), as well as other portions 
of territory, to the British government and 
their allies. Two years afterwards, in the 
exercise of the policy of conciliation carried 
out by Sir George Barlow, part of the cessions 
were restored. Ragojee died in 1816, and his 
son, labouring under infirmities which rendered 
him incapable of governing, the administration 
of affiiirs was intrusted to the next in succes- 
sion, a cousin of the reigning rajah, known in 
Indian history by the name of Appa Sahib, and 
who, on the death of his relation, succeeded to 
his title, being previously iu possession of his 
authority. By him a subsidiary treaty was 
concluded with the British government. This, 
however, did not restrain him, a few years 
afterwards, from entering into intrigues with 
the Peishwa, with whom the British govern- 
ment was then actually at war ; and the 
treachery was consummated on the 26 tb of 
Noveinl>er, 1817, by an open attack on the 
British troops. The disproportion of numbei'S 
was great ; but the best dispositions which the 
suddenness of the’ attack allowed were promptly 
made, and the resident, Mr. Jenkins, with his 
first assistant Mr. Sotheby, repaired to the 
scene of action. The latter gentleman was left 
dead on the field ; the former remained at the 
post he had chosen, exposed to all its dangers, 
till, after a contest of eighteen hours, the con- 
flict terminated in favour of the British, The 
hill of Seetabuldee, the chief post of the victors, 
was thus rendered a memorable spot by the 
courage and perseverance of its defenders. 
After this, Appa Sahib was admitted to terms 
far more favourable than he had any right to 
expect ; but no stipulations could bind him. 
Scarcely had he signed the new treaty, than he 
entered into fresh measures of hostility, and 
this being discovered, he was placed under 
arrest. While on the way to Allahabad, he 
however effected Lis escape, and never was 
retaken, though his life was prolonged for 
many years. He died at Joudpore in 1840. 
Subsequently to his deposition, it was dis- 
covered that he had oausM the afflicted prince 
who preceded him, and for whom he was ap- 
point to act as regeut, to be strangled. The 
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vacsnoy created by tbe ex|ml«!on of the Uood- 
sUined sod perfidious Appa Sahib, was son- 
plied by the elevation of a youth maternally 
descended from Bagojee. Di^ng his minority, 
the country was administered by British ojRficera, 
In 1826, it was formally made over to tbe rajah, 
on the conditions mainly of the treaty con- 
cluded in 1816 with his predecessor. In 1848, 
an impostor, named Ra^bartee Gossain, pre- 
tending to be Appa ^hib, collected troops, 
and niade his appearance in Berar. A military 
force was despatched to oppose him, but 
though the insurgents were defeated, the cap- 
ture of the pretender and the dispersion of his 
troops were not effected without considerable 
loss on tbe part of the victors. The latest 
engagement made with tbe late Rajah Ragojee 
was in 182&. He died on the lUh December, 
1853, without issue, and, it is said, altogether 
without relations. According to the highest 
authority on the subject, the succession in the 
Bhoonsla family was “ hereditaiy in the entire 
male line from the common ancestor, or first 
founder of the dynasty, to the exclusion of 
females or their issue.” There was no one who 
could pretend to this qualification ; and it 
would have been unwise for the Britisli govern- 
ment to elevate a stranger to the musnud. 
Nagpore was therefore incorporated with the 
British dominions, and now forms a constituent 
part of them. 

NAGPOEE. — Tlie principal place of the 
territory of the same name. It is situate in a 
low swampy hollow, which, though it has of 
late years been in some degree improved by 
the excavation of tanka and watercourses, is 
erill very wet and muddy during the rains. 
The town is about seven miles in circumference, 
but very straggling and irregular in its shape. 
There is but one good street, tlie others being 
mean and narrow, and rendered very incom- 
modious by innumerable channels and water- 
courses, often impassable during tbe rains. 
The place at a distance has tlie appearance of 
a forest, in consequence of the great number 
of trees interspersed among the bouses, and 
which interrupt ventilation, and add to the 
unhealthiness of the site. The greater part of 
the houses are built of mud, some being 
thatched, others tiled ; but there are a few of 
large size, built of brick and mortar, with flat 
terraced roofs. There is throughout the town 
no Bpeoimen of fine architecture ; and even tbe 
palace of the late rajah, which is the most con- 
siderable building, is devoid of symmetry or 
beauty ; it is merely a large pile ot stone 
roasoniy, completely obscured by the encroach- 
ments of mean mud huts built against its walls. 
A considerable portion of the edifice itself has 
been allowed to remain unfinished. The 
only ornamental parts of the palace are the 
lofty pillars of carved wood which support the 
roof of the portico at the entrance, and also 
those of tbe principal courts. Close to the city 
on the west is the ridge of Seetabnldee, run- 
ning from north to south, and having two sum- 


mits, one at each extremity, tbe northern being 
tbe higher, but the sontbem tbe larger, and 
all parts commandingihe city. The geological 
formation is basalt, surrounded on all sides by 
gneiss, or slaty granite. The Nag, a small 
river, flows along tbe southern side of the 
town, and falls into the Kanhan some miles to 
the eastward. Notwithstanding the situation 
of the city, which is distant in a direct line 
about 850 miles from the nearest part of tbe 
Bay of Bengal, and 420 from tbe nearest part 
of the Arabian Sea, the registered annual rain- 
fall is very considerable. In 1826, tbe fall 
slightly exceeded sixty-five inches, of which 
sixty-two fell during the four months of tjie 
south-west monsoon, — June, July, August, 
September; and in 1831 the fall also slightly 
exceeded sixty -five iuches, fifty-four of which 
fell during the four monsoon months. The 
greatest registered fall was seven ty-two inches, 
and that was in 1809. The range of the 
thermometer in the shade is moderate. Prinsep 
concludes “ that the mean temperature of Nag- 
poor does not differ much from 80° Fahrenheit, 
which is nearly two degrees higher than tliat 
of Calcutta, and one and a half lower than that 
of Madras.” The manufacturing industry is 
engaged in making cotton cloths, both coarse 
and fine ; chintzes, torbans, silks, brocades, 
coarse blankets, and other coarse woollens ; 
cotton tent-cloths, and also tent-cloths and 
sacks of hemp ; utensils of copper and of brass, 
and of other alloys. Jenkins mentions that 
shawls, silks, muslins, and piece-goods were in 
one year imported into the city of Nagpore to 
the amount of 320,000 rupees, or 32,000^. 
The banking business is carried on with skill 
and much profit. Thi.i business, subsequently 
to tbe expulsion of Appa Sahib, largely in- 
creased ; fifteen banking-houses, some of them 
very wealthy, having been established since 
1818. According to tlie last census, the dwell- 
ings were, — matted huts 48, thatched huts of 
a better description 14,680, tiled houses 11,120, 
houses of baked brick and mortar 1,801 ; total 
27,149, inhabited by a population amounting 
to 111,231 ; of whom about 24 per cent, were 
MuBBulroans, the rest Bmhminists. Elevation 
above the sea 930 feet. Distance from Bombay, 
N.E., 440 mUe8; Poona, N.E., 390 ; Hyder- 
abad, N., 265; Madras, N., 666; Calcutta, 
W., 605; Delhi, 6., 530. Lat. 21" 10', long. 
79° 10'. 

NAGPORE CnOTA.— See Chota Nag- 

rOEE. 

NAGROLAH, in the north-east of the 
Punjab, a village on the route from Chnmba 
to Cashmere, by the Banihal Pass. It is 
situate thirty miles north-west of Chnmba, in 
a rugged country between the upper coarse of 
the Ravee and that of the Cheiiaub. Lat. 
32° 60', long. 75° 60'. 

NAGULDINNY.— A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles N.E, of i^lUrv. 1*1, 16° 66', long. 
77 ° 88 '. 
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NAGUIiPILLT. — A to^ni in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nixam, 86 milea N. from 
Hyderabad^ and 169 milei E. by N. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 17” 50', long. 78® 29'. 

NAGURBUSSEE. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, Heat. -gov. of Bengal, 
83 miles S.E. by E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 
25® 51', long. 85® 54'. 

NAGURSOGA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 143 miles W.N.W, 
of Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 11', long. 76" 35'. 

NAGWA, in the British district of Muiuf- 
fomugur, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kumal to jVfeemt, 
and 62 miles S.E. of the former. It is situate 
on the right bank of the Hindun, here crossed 
by ford, having the water from two feet to two 
and a half feet deep, with a sandy bottom. 
Lat. 29® 12', long. 77° 84'. 

NAGWAN, in native Gurhwal, a village on 
the Budeenr, a cdneiderable feeder of the 
Jumna, and close to the confluence of the 
streams. It is remarkable for being sur- 
rounded by a profusion of fine orange-trees, 
which Jacquemont observes he haa not else- 
where noticed in the Himalaya. The size of 
those trees, and the maturity of their fruit in 
this locality, is the more remarkable, as it has 
an elevation of 4,000 feet above the sea, and 
every winter heavy snows fall. The pome- 
granate is also produced here. An absurd 
Hindu fiction prevails, that the Ganges, by a 
Bubterraiffean course, reaches this village, and 
breaks out in a fine spring close to it. Lat. 
80® 50', long. 78® 19'. 

NAHANY. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles S.W. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 12', 
long. 84® 30'. 

NAHAPARA. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gOY. of Bengal, 
98 miles N. by W, of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 64', 
long. 88® 1'. 

NAHARGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate eight miles N.E. from 
the right bank of the Parbutty river, and 
66 miles E. by S. from Kotah. Lat, 24® 56', 
long. 76® 53'. 

NAHGUL, in the British district of 
Bijnour, Iteut.-gor. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles S. of the latter. It ie 
situate on the left bank of the Ganges, which, 
at a short distauoe from it, is crossed by ferry. 
Lat. 29° 40', long. 78® 16'. 

NAHNDEEA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Serohee, situate on the right bank of 
the Bunnass river, and 64 miles W.N.W. from 
Oodeypoor. Lat. 24“ 61', long. 73®. 

NAHRWALLEH. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawutpoor, 92 miles S. from Mooltan, 
and 71 miles &W. from Bbawulpoor. Lat. 
28® 81', long. 70° 40'. 


NAHDL, in the British district of Bhah« 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoee, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Setapoor, 
and 44 mUes S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 8', 
long. 80° &. 

NAHUN, in Sirmor, the residence of the 
rajah of that small state, and the only town of 
importanoe which it contains, is sitnaie on a 
hill, principally of grauwaoke formation, rising 
at the western extremity of the Kyarda Doon. 
It is described by MoorcroR as having a cleaner 
and handsomer appearance than the generality 
of Indian cities, and commands fine views of 
the mountains on the north and on the south 
of the plain of Sirhind, and of the streams 
which traverse it. The houses are small, built 
of stone cemented with lime, and having flat 
roofs of mud, tempered so as to be waterproof! 
They are arranged on the uneven crest of a 
rocky eminence, so that the streets are a sort 
of flights of stairs, the surface being in most 
places formed into steps by cutting the rock ; 
and where not thus contrived, are well paved, 
and kept clean. The residence of the rajah, 
in the middle of the town, is a large edifice of 
stone ; the Zenana is built of cut stone, in an 
antique Hindoo style, at once simple and 
beautiful. There are three Hindoo temples, 
remarkable rather for thoir fine sites than their 
architectural excellence. The bazar is large, 
populous, and well supplied. On the edge of 
a tank in the centre of the town is a monu- 
ment to Lieutenant Thackeray and three other 
ioflBcers, killed at the siege of Jaituk, Nahun 
was occupied by the British in the Goorkha 
war, at the close of 1814, and re.stored by 
them to the rajah of Sirmor. It is on the 
'route from Suhaninpoor to Subathoo, and 
64 miles S.E. of the latter place, in which 
direction there is a good road, made by the 
rajah of Sirmor. The climate in very fine, in 
consequence of the elevation, which is 3,207 
feet above the sea. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,065 miles. Lat. 30° 34', long. 77° 21'. 

NAHUR, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rewaree to Hansee, 
20 miles N.W. of the former, Lat. 28® 25', 
long. 76° 29'. 

NAHUR, in the jaghire of Doojana, ter- 
ritory of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Dadree 
to Rewaree, and 18 miles N.W, of the latter, 
Lat. 28° 23', long. 76° 29'. 

NAHURNUDEE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a village on the route from Balotra 
to Jodhpoor, and 12 miles S.W. of the latter. 
The city, citadel, and palaces of Jodhpoor 
form a rtriking prospect as seen from this 
place. It has a well and two tanka. Popula- 
tion 780. I<at. 26° 12', long, 78°. 

NAIKRAS (THE). — The oountry inhabited 
by this tribe is comprised within a circle of 
atout sixty cobs, or 120 miles ; bounded on 
the north by the petty state of Barreeah, and 
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on the south bj the Kewft Caanta district of' 
Cbots Odeypore. With the exception of a! 
few pi^ially-cultivated spots, the whole of the ; 
tract is covered with jungle ; in the most 
iznpervioas parts of which are situated the 
villages. The number of inhabitants is said to 
be a^ut 3,000 ; but no trustworthy estimate can 
be formed, as the country is never visited but 
by travellers compelled to pass through it, and 
who avoid as much as possible the haunts of 
the freebooters by whom it is peopled. The 
huts of the lower class of Naikras are com- 
posed of the rudest materials ; the principal 
men have habitations constructed in a more 
durable manner, generally situate in the valleys, 
at a short distance from each other. These 
persons are said to be ]X)BBessed of much 
wealth, which is kept concealed in caves on 
the hills. Each chief has several wives, whose 
residences are scattered over the country ; such 
is the state of suspicion in which they live, 
that no man of any consequence sleeps at the 
same place two nights consecutively. It is the 
usual custom to return to the hills at sunset, 
the ravines below which afford shelter on the 
approach of danger. The rude cultivation of 
this wild tribe is confined to a few fields of 
grain, their suljsistence being generally derived 
from the produce of plunder. Cattle are the 
chief objects of their pursuit, on account of 
the facility with which they can be disposed of 
in tlie neighbouring villages ; but articles of 
the most trifling value offer a sulBBcient induce- 
ment to rob, and even to murder. Tlio latter 
crime indeed is generally the preliminary to 
the former. Of the cruelty of these people 
some idea may be formed from the circumstance 
of its being the general belief that the custom 
which obtained among the pirates of old, of 
sacrificing a human being over their secret 
haunts of treasure, is the general practice 
among them. When pushed to extremity, 
the Naikras Bul)6i8t on the roots of plants. 
Opium and tobacco are their greatest luxuries; 
and in these tliey freely indulge whenever 
opportnnity offers. A few coolies and small 
traders reside in their principal villages, and 
retail these articles, as also gunpowder ; but 
they do not deal in grain. The face of the 
country is strong. The water is good ; but 
the barbarous practice of poisoning the wells 
on the approach of a hostile foi-ce is always 
adopted. Matchlocks, swords, and bows and 
arrows, are the arms in general use. 

The Naikras hod been induced by the British 
government to enter into engagements binding 
them to desist from plundering, and these 
engagements they for some time faithfully 
observed ; but at length they resumed their 
depredations, which the feeble chiefs to whom 
most of them were nominally subject, were 
utterly unable to control. In 1838, the prin- 
cipal offender, Kewul Naik, was prevailed upon 
to renew his engagement ; but almost immedi- 
ately violated the new settlement by plunder- 
ing two villages belonging to Chota Odeypore. 
A large force was sent oat against the Naikras, 


and it suooeeded in seizing all the leading men 
of the tribe. Amon^ those taken was Kewul 
Naik, who resided in the village of Barre. 
F urther excesses took place in al^ut eighteen 
months afterwards ; the rebels being he^ed by 
Nursing, the son of the last-named personage, 
who went oot in barwuttee, after murdering 
his uncle. This criminal and bis associates 
were tried for the offence, and punished ; and 
an example having been made of several others, 
the tribe have now been reduced to some 
degree of order. The principal district in- 
habited by this class, designated the zillah of 
Sagtalla, is under the immediate superin- 
tendence of a thanadar appointed by the 
British government, who collects the reveifues. 
In the year 1826, a potdaree engagement was 
entered into between its rajah and Sulloobhay 
Khaosall Chund, with a view to arrange the 
financial embarrassment of the state, and 
redeem the pledges granted to certain creators. 
These objects have been effected and the debts 
discharged. The revenue of the state amounts 
to 62,700 rupees. On the death of tlie last 
chief, Gungauass, claims were preferred to the 
gijddee by the mother of Piitheerajee and 
two other widows. Tlie result of the inquiry 
instituted on the occasion terminated in the 
recognition of Pritheerajee, the present ruler, 
who has since occupied the place thus at- 
tained. 

NAIN, in the district of Salon, territory of 
Oude, a town 60 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates its population at 10,000. 
Lat. 20° 4', long. 81“ 20', 

NAIRS.— See Malabar, 

NAISBEE. — A town of Bombay, in the 
native state of Kolapoor, 46 miles S. by E, 
from Kolapoor, and 19 miles N.W. from Bel- 
gaum. Lat. 16“ 2', long. 74“ 24'. 

NAJAFGARH, in the British district of 
Delhi, lieut.-g'jv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the west shore of the extensive jbil 
or lake formed by the overflow of the Hansouti 
torrent during the rainy season. Distance 
15 miles S.W, from Delhi. Lat. 28® 86', long. 
77® 2'. 

NAJAFGTJRH, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town or village on the right bank of 
the Ganges, nineteen miles by water below the 
cantonment of Cawnpore, and 16 miles S.E. of 
it by land. The principal building here is a 
residence built by General Martin, a French 
adventurer, who succeeded in accumulating 
immense wealth. It is an Hindostanico- 
European house with small rooms, fortified aa 
usual by strong doors and shutters." Indigo 
is much grown in the surrounding country, and 
here manu&ctured into a marketable state, 
Lat. 26“ 18', long. 80“ 86', 

NAJREH. — A town in tbe British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 72 miles 
E.S.K of Saturn. Lat 17“ 21', long. 76® 6'. 

NAKA-RIKALLU. — ^A town in the British 
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district of Gontoor, presidency of Mndras, 
35 miles W. by N. of Guntoor. Lat. 16“ 23’, 
long. 80 

NAKO, in Bussahir, a village of Koonawur, 
and one of the largest of that district, is 
situate on the western declivity of the huge 
inonntain of PtirVyul, and about a mile from 
the left bank of the Lee or river of Spiti. It 
is a collection of thirty or forty small dirty 
huts, built partly of atone, partjy of unbaked 
bricks, and covered with a roof of mud over- 
spreading a platform made of the trunks of 
junipers. "This,’* observes Gerard, “is the 
highest village that occurs to the traveller who 
traces round the frontier of Bussahir. Sepa- 
rate measurements, by excellent barometers 
and the boiling-point of water, indicate an 
elevation a little above 12,000 feet from the 
level of the sea ; yet there are produced the 
most luxuriant crops of barley and wheat, 
rising by steps to nearly 700 feet higher, where 
there is a lama’s residence, occupi^ through- 
out the year. The fields are supported and 
partitioned by dykes of granite. The other 
grains are phapur (buckwheat) and turnips.” 
Beans are also cultivated, and though very 
small, ripen perfectly. In consequence of the 
extraordinary aridity of the atmosphere, the 
crops are produced by means of water flowing 
from the masses of ice and snow above. A 
little below the village is a small lake or pond, 
shaded with willows and poplars, which are 
the only trees, except junipers, found in this 
vicinity, furze alone being used for firewood ; 
and the scarcity even of this adds to the pri- 
vations to be endured in a climate so incle- 
ment. Yet yaks, kine, horses, and asses are 
reared here in great abundance. Elevation 
above the sea 11,850 feet. Lat. 31“ 52', long. 
78“ 40', 

NAKODUR, in the Julinder Dooab of the 
Punjab, a town situated 11 miles N. from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, 70 miles S.E. by E, 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 10', long. 
76“ 28'. 

NAKUNAOD. — A town in the British 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, 16 
miles N.N.E. of Merkara. Lat. 12“ 15', long. 
76“ 42'. 

NAL, in the Rajpoot state of Beekaneer, a 
village on the route from the town of Beeka- 
neer to that of Jessulmeer, and eight miles W. 
of the former. It is a good village, containing 
200 houses, thirty shops, and two wells 200 
feet deep. Lat. 28“ 8', long. 73“ 16'. 

NALAGARH, a fort in the hill state of 
Hindoor, on the south-western declivity of the 
Sub-Himalaya. It was a place of considerable 
strength by its site and structure, but at the 
commencement of the Goorkha war, General 
Ochterlonyhavingsucceeded in bringing batter- 
guns by tbe difficult road to it, the defences 
Were demolished, and the Goorkha garrison 
compelled to gurrender. It is the residence 
of the rajah of Hindoor, and considered the 
4 6 


capital of that small state. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,094 miles. Lat. 31“ 2', long.76“ 47'. 

NALAHPUTUN, in the native territory of 
Gnrwhal, a village with a Hindoo temple, on tl^a 
route from Sireenuggur to Kedarnath temple, 
and 18 miles S. of the latter. It is sicuate about 
a mile from the right bank of the Mundagnee, a 
tributary of tbe Alukananda. Elevation above 
the sea 4,731 feet, Lat. SO" 32', long. 79“ 8'. 

NALAPANI, or KALUNGA, in the Dehra 
Boon, on the western boundary of native 
Gurwhal, was a fort on the range forming the 
eastern boundary of the valley. Tbe hill is 
about 600 feet higher than tbe lowland, and 
the table-land on the summit three-quarters 
of a mile in length, being of very difficult 
access, from the steepness, of the ground. The 
fort, built on the southern and highest part, 
was, at the commencement of the war with 
the Qoorkhas, garrisoned with between 800 
and 400 of that nation, and on the 29th ot 
October, 1814, invested by Major-General 
Gillespie, who, after a brief cannonade on the 
defences from two twelve-pounders, four sii- 
I pounders, and four five and a half inch howit- 
zers, ordered an assault with 2,737 men. The 
'assailants, however, encountered such a detor- 
! mined and skilful resistance, that they were 
compelled to retreat to their camp, having lost 
I their general, who was shot through the heart 
I whilst cheering on his men. Four other offi- 
cers were killed, and fifteen wounded, and 
I twenty-seven non-commissioned officers and 
privates killed, and 213 wounded. On the 
24th of the succeeding November, the at- 
tack was renewed, and again repelled with 
still greater loss to the assailants, of whom 
three officers were killed, and eight wounded, 
and thirty-eight privatoB killed, and 440 
wounded, and missing. A few nights after, 
the garrison, reduced to seventy men, eva- 
cuated the fort, which was demolished by the 
British. This spot was, during the trigono- 
metrical survey of the Himalayas, a station of 
the series of small triangles. It is more gene- 
rally known by tbe name of Elalunga, which, 
however, according to Hodgson and Herbert, 
means generally a military post or cantonment. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Allyghur, Mee- 
rut, and Debra, 1,000 miles. Elevation above 
tbe sea 3,286 feet. Lat. 30“ 20', long. 78“ 8'. 

NALCHA, in the territory of Dhar, in 
Malwa, a ruinous town on the route from Mow 
to Mando, 27 miles S. W. of former, six N. of 
latter. It has a bazar, and is abundantly 
supplied with water from tanks and wells. 
The site is beautiful, on the southern voiige of 
the rich open table-land of Malwa, extending 
northwards. Jacquemont, by no means ad- 
dicted to exaggeration, styles it, in 1882, a 
large town ; so that it had rapidly improved 
under British protection, since, in 1820, a year 
after it was repeopled, it contained but 144 
houses. Close to it mns a small stream, 
according to Jacquemont a feeder of the 
Chumbul, but in the MS. map of Malwa by 
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Ifaloolm, it &}!■ into the Nerbudda. Kaloha 
ooDt&iDB cQATiy fine niitu of splendid edifices, 
raised principally bv MahmoM Khilji, sove- 
reign of Matwa, who reigned from 1435 to 
1409. When Sir John Maloolm, some years 
ago, converted one of those palaces into a 
summer residence, a tigress and its cubs were 
driven away from one of the apartments, for- 
merly the scene of regal splendour. Elevation 
above the sea 2,022 feeL Lat. 22“ 26', long. 
76 " 27 ^ 

NALGOON, in Buaaabir, n pass over the 
range of the Himalaya bounding Koonawur 
to t^e south. It is perhaps the lowest pass over 
this range, being at the elevation of 14,891 
feet above the sea, or 700 feet above the limit 
ot perpetual snow in that region. A consider- 
able stream, called also the Nalgoob, flows 
from the pass in a north-easterly direction, 
and after a course of about ten miles falls into 
the river Buspa. The pass of Nalgoon is in 
lat. 31“ 19', long. 78" 17'. 

NALINQ EIVER, a feeder of the Triaul- 
Gunga, rises in Nepal, in the great snowy 
range of the Himalayas, in lat. 28“ 67', long. 
83“ 83', and flows through Nepal in a southerly 
direction for 110 miles, to its junction with 
the Trisul-Gunga, in lat, 27" 33', Jong. 84“ 12', 

NALUTWAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sbolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 101 
miles 8. by E. of Sholapoor, Lat. 16" 14', 
long. 76" 21'. 

NALWAR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the river Beemah, and 104 miles 
W.S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 10“ 66', long. 

77 " 8 '. 

NAMCUL DROOG . — A tbwn in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 31 
miles S. of Salem. Lat. 11" 14', long. 78° 14'. 

NAMDING.— A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Sudiya, 39 miles S. of 
Sudiya. Lat. 27" 17', long. 96“ 41'. 

NAMGIA, in Bussabir, a village of Koona- 
wur, and the most northern on the Sutlej, is 
situate on the left bank, about a mile above 
the remarkable confluence of the Lee or Spiti 
with that great river on the opposite side. The 
village is between 600 and 700 feet above the 
bed of the Sutlej, and at a short distance is 
surrounded by frightful barreuness and desola- 
tion ; though close to the town, on the opposite 
bank of a small stream, are flelds of narley, 
buckwheat, turnips, and a few vines and apri- 
cots. Namgia is at an elevation of 9,272 feet 
above the sea. Jjat. 81" 48', long. 78" 42'. 

NAMGOH. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the Teesta 
river, and 40 miles N.E. by N. from Darjee- 
ling. Lat. 27“ 31', long. 88“ 40'. 

NAMJXJNG. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the left bank of the KaJee 
river, and 72 miles N.W. from Jemlah. Lat, 
80“ 8', long. 80“ 63'. 


NAMKIOO, or MEEEE KHO RIVER, 
the name of one of the feeders of the Ira- 
wady river, rises in lat. 27“ 61', long. 97" 28', 
and, after flowing southerly for 142 miles, 
joins another main source, in lat. 26“, long. 
97" 19'. 

NAMOOKEE. — ^A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and 116 miles N.E. by E. from Bba- 
wulpoor. Lat, 80“ 14', long. 78“ 28'. 

NAMROOP, a river of Upper Assam, rises 
in lat. 27“ 9', long. 96“ 23', and, flowing north- 
west through Sudiya, falls into the Dehing 
river, in lat. 27“ 23', long. 96“ 68'. 

NANAH. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Godwar, 91 miles S. from Jodhpoor, and 142 
miles N.W. from Ajraeer. Lat. 25% long. 
73“ 12'. 

NAN AMO W, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, ljeut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from Futtehgurh to 
Lucknow, and 49 miles S.E. of the former. 
It has a small bazar, and is situate on the right 
bank of the Ganges, crossed by ferry between 
this place and Nowbutganj, in the territory of 
Oude. Lat. 26“ 62', long. 80“ 10'. 

NAND, in the British district of Ajmere, 
a village containing 150 houses, on the north- 
west frontier, towards the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmere, and five miles 
W. of the latter. It is situate at the eastern 
base of a low rocky range, and in a swampy 
tract, through which the road eastward to- 
wards Ajmere is so bad as to be scarcely pass- 
able. Lat. 26° 28', long. 74“ 38'. 

NAND A DEVI, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a mountain, one of a very lofty Himalayan 
group, near the north-eastern frontier. The 
view drawn by Heber represents it as a spire 
of enow white, with sides forming angles of 
about 70% and rising far above the similarly- 
formed snow-clad summits which surround it. 
The summit is altogether inaccessible ; but a 
mile below it, a iiiela, or religious festival, is 
held every twelfth year, though access to the 
spot is so difficult that it is reached by scarcely 
fifty of the pilgrims who make the attempt. 
Further progress is impracticable, in conse- 
quence of the mural cliffs of ice which on 
every side encase the peak. The natives 
maintain that smoke is sometimes seen to 
issue from its summit, which they regard as 
the kitchen of the local deity ; but there is no 
good evidence of volcanic action in the higher 
masses of the Himalaya, and the appearance 
probably results from the formd ^ven by cur- 
rents of air to clouds resting on mountain. 
The elevation of Nauda Devi is 26,749 feet 
above the level of the sea. Lat. 30° 22', 
long. 80“ T. 

NANDAIR, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
the Nizam, a town on the left or north l»uk 
of the Godavery. It is a place of pilgrimage 
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for the Sikhs, who crowd to pay their devo- 
tioDi at the tomb of their guru, or spiritoal 
pastor, Giovind, who was aassBainated here by 
a Pathao. Here is a college for the icstroo- 
tion of youths of that persuamou. Distance 
from the city of Hyderabad, N., 145 miles. 
Lat, 19° 9', long. 77’^ 23'. 

NANDAN SAB, in Cashmere, a small lake, 
situHte, with four othera, on the northern side 
of the Pit Panial mountain, and a little north 
of the pass of the same name, which also is 
sometimes called the Nandan Sar pass. The 
collective waters of these form the source of 
the Dumdum or Huripu^ river. According to 
Hiigel, the Perhamgalla river flows from Nan- 
dan Sar to the south-west, and the Dumdum 
to the north-east; but this double efflux seems 
very improbable. Nandan Sar is held in high 
reverence by the Hindoos, and is visited by 
them in pilgrimage. Lat. 33° 37', long. 
74° 40'. 

NAND A.OLI, in the British district of Ally- 
guih, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 43 miles N.E. of the former. It 
has a bazar and a market twice a week. Lat. 
27° 36', long. 78° 83'. 

NANDAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Peyne Gunga river, and 113 miles 
S.W. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 35', long. 
77° 17'. 

NANDGAON. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 40 
miles S. by E. of l^mbay . Lat. 1 8° 22', long, 78°. 

NANDGAON. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 80 miles 
S.E. by E. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 66', long. 
77° 57\ 

NANDGATJM. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 47 miles 
S.S.E. of Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 35', long. 
77° 53'. 

NANDODRA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
33 miles W.S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 
22° 48', long. 72° 10'. 

NANDRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmere, and five miles E. 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route, though sandy, is good, as Boileau, on 
horseback, passed along it by moonlight at the 
rapid rate of ten miles an hour. Lat. 26° 18', 
long. 73° 14'. 

NANDUH, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the soatb-western frontier towards 
Alwur. Lat. 28° 10', long. 76° 28'. 

NANDUN, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the left bank of the Jumna, 20 miles E. of the 
city of Agra. Lat. 27" 7', long. 78° 24'. 


NANDX7NUJ. — ^A town in one of the r»- 
oently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate 60 miles S.E. 
of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18° 88', long. 76“ 21'. 

N^KATHA KHYOUNG RIVER, a 
oonsiderable tributary of the Irawaddy, rises 
in lat. 26° 16', long. 94° 10', io the native state 
of Muneepoor, through which it flows southerly 
for 105 miles, and io the same direction for 110 
miles through Burmah, and falls into the 
Myithia Rhyoung, in lat. 22° 86', long. 94° 21'. 

NANNING, a division o£ the British pos- 
sessions on the Malay peo insula, bounded on 
the north by the Malay slate of Rumbowe ; 
on the east by that of Johole; on the south- 
east and south by Segamet ; and on the south- 
west by the Straits of Malacca. Its length 
from north to south is about forty miles, and 
its breadth ten ; giving an area of 400 square 
miles. Its revenue and population are stated 
to be on the increase. The centre of the dis- 
trict is in lat. 2“ 26', long. 102“ 30'. 

NANOON, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town four miles from the left bank of the 
Jumna. Here, on 31 st October, 1804, General 
Lake, preparing to pursue Holkar through 
the Doab, concentrated his forces, after 
fording the Jumna three miles above Delhi. 
Lat. 28° 49', long. 77° 20'. 

NANOUTUH, in the British district of 
Suharuepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suhamnpoor 
to Paneeput, 20 miles S.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 42', long. 77° 30'. 

NANOWN, in the British district of AUy- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and 18 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 49', long. 
78° 19'. 

NANPARAH. — A town in the territory of 
Onde, 80 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow, and 
100 miles E. from Sbahjehanpoor. Lat. 
27° 62', long. 81° 36'. 

NANTHE, — A town of Burmah, situate 
five miles E. from the left bank of the 
Khyendwen river, and 141 miles N.W, by N. 
from Ava. Lat, 23° 30', long. 94° 47'. 

NANTO, in the Rajpoot territoiy^ of Kota, 
a town on the north-west frontier, towards 
Boondee, on the route from the city of Rota 
to that of Boonde^ five miles N.W. of 
former, 19 S.E. of latter. The palace of 
the late Zalim Singh, formerly protector 
of the state of Kota, is a fine specimen 
of a Rajpoot baronial residence, and has in 
front a spacious court, surrounded by cloisters, 
and ornamented with groves of orange-trees 
and other odoriferous growths, in the midst of 
which is a beautiful pavilion, with fountains ; 
whence, by means of small canals, water is 
dispersed to the surroanding verdirre. Lat, 
26° 14', long. 76° 63'. 

NANURMUTHA, in the British district 
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of Bareillj, dividon of FiUibheet, lieu t. -gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a small town with 
temple dedicated to Nanuk, on the right bank 
of the river Gurra, 22 miles N. of the town of 
Pillibbeet Lat. 28“ 57', long, 79" 53'. 

NAPASIR, in the Rajpoot state of Beeka- 
nteer, a village on tiie route from Eaiangurh to 
the town of Beekaneer, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the latter. It is situate in a level country, 
tolerably cultivated, and contains 100 houses 
and six shops. Lat. 27“ 57', long. 73° 38'. 

NAPUTA.~A town in the British province 
of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the Negrais 
river, and 101 miles S.W. from Rangoon. 
Lat. 16“ 27', long, 94° 48'. 

NARAEENGURH, in Sirhjnd, a village 
with a fortress built of mud, and surrouud^ 
by a large ditch, is situate on the route from 
Debra to Subathoo, by Sidowra and Babr, and 
72 miles W. of Debra. Here was a secondary 
station in the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 2,154 
feet. Lat. 30° 29', long. 77° 11'. 

NARAINGUNJE, in the British district 
of Dacca, Ji cut. -gov. of Bengal, a town, the 
locality of a thana or police establiabnient. Dis- 
tjince from the city of Dacca, S.E., six miles ; 
Calcutta, N.E., 155, Lat, 23° 38', long. 90° 30'. 

NARAINGURH, — ^A town in the British 
district of Miduapoor, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 
70 miles W.8.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 10', 
long. 87° 27'. 

NARAINKHAID.— A town in Hyder- 
Bl)ed, or territory of the Nizam, situate seven 
miles from the left bank of the river Manjera, 
and 67 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 2', long. 77“ 49'. 

NARAJOLE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 
miles W. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 33', long. 87° 40'. 

NAEASARAVAPETA. — A town in the 
British district of Guntoor, presidency of 
Madras, 26 miles W. by S. of Guntoor. Lat. 
10° 15', long. 80“ 8'. 

NARASINGABILLA.— A town in the 
British district of Vizagap.atam, presidency of 
Madras, 28 miles W. by S. of Vizagapatani. 
Lat. 17° 36', long. 82° 57'. 

NARAUL, in the district of Ahladganj, 
territory of Oude, a town 25 miles N. of Allah- 
abjui, 90 S.E. of Lucknow. It is nearly sur- 
rounded by the East-lndia Company’s district 
of Allaliabad, and pillars of brick or of stone, 
from five to ten feet high, mark the boundary. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, almost 
all Hindoos. Lat. 25° 43', Ipng. 81° 40'. 

NARBAH, in Sirhjnd, a town with a fort, 
the residence of a rajah whose possessions com- 
prised 313 villages, with a population of 80,000 
inhabitants, and yielded an annual revenue of 
40,000f. sterling, but who was mulcted of one- 
fourth of faia territory from non-performance 
of feudatory obligations during the Lahore war. 
His pp-esent possessions are bounded on the 


north by the British district of Loodiaoa, and 
on all other sides by the native state of 
Patialah; they extend from lat. 80° 17' to 
30° 41', and from long. 75° 51' to 76' 21', and 
are forty miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, and seventeen in breadth. This 
rajah, with those of Patialah, Jheend, and the 
former rajah of Kbytul, were known by the 
designation of Malooa Sikhs, from the district 
of that name, which they occupy in the south 
of Sirbind ; and thus are distinguished from 
the Manjha and other Sikhs of the Punjab, 
who settled in the country after their conquest 
of it. Narbah is distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,035 mUes. Lat, 30*’ 23', long. 76° 15'. 

NAREH, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 53 miles N. of 
the former town. It is of considerable sixe, 
with houses built of burned brick. Its situa- 
tion is in a level alluvial country, about a mile 
from the right bank of the Indus. Lat. 27° 3', 
long, 67' 57', 

NARGANHALI, in the Mysore, a small 
town on the north-west frontier, towards the 
British district of Dharwar. Distance from 
Chitradurg, N.W., 22 miles ; from Seringa- 
patam, N., 145. Lat, 14“ 20', long. 76° 9'. 

NARGURH, — A tov\T] in the native state 
of Gwalior, or possessions of Sciudia’s family, 
situate 80 miles N.N.W. from Oojein, and 
30 miles S.E. by E. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24° 12', long. 75“ 17'. 

NARINJA, a river of Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s territory, rises in lat. 17° 30', long. 
77° 45', and, flowing north-west for seventy-five 
miles, falls into the Manjera river, in lat. 18“ O', 

long. 77" 7'. 

NARKI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a towu 
25 miles N.E. of the city of Agra, Lai 
27° 18', long. 78° 28'. 

NARNAVERAM. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles N.N.E. of Arcot. Lat. 13“ 25', long, 
79° 38'. 

NARNOL, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.- 
gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Hansee to Neemuch, and 86 miles S. of the 
fornjer. It baa a large bazar, and supplies and 
water are abundant. The road in this part of 
the route is heavy. Narnol was acquired by 
surrender, by the adventurer George Thomas, 
,nnd was one of the fortresses of bis transient 
government. Lat, 28° 1', long. 76° IT. 

NARNOUND, in the British district of 
Hurreeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hansee to Kurnal, 
and 66 miles S.W. of the latter place. It is 
situate near the right or north-western bank 
of the canal of Feroz Shah, -and has a good 
supply of water. Distant N.W. of Calcutta, 
by Delhi and Hansee, ^90 milea. Lat. 29° 13', 
long. 76° 13'. 

NARONOE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
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•territory of the Nizam, 116 miles W. from 
Hyderabad, and 58 miles £. by S. from Sbola- 
poor. I«at. 17° 80', loDg. 76° 49'. 

NAROO, a river of Sinde, risnig in lat. 
27° 42', long. 69° 4', a few miles B. of the town 
of Boree. After a soctherly course of 185 miles, 
the stream is lost in the desert, near the town 
of Ooinerkote, and about lat. 25° 23', long, 
69° 84'. 

NARRA (EASTERN), in Sinde, a large 
branch of the Indus, separating from the main 
stream on the eastern side, a few miles above 
Koree. Taking a soatherly course, it passes 
by the ruins of Alore, where it is crossed by a 
bridge, and thence continues to flow in the 
same direction until its water, in the dry 
season, is absorbed or evaporated in the desert 
of Eastern Sinde. In the lower part of its 
course, about lat. 26° 66', long. 69° 16', it is 
said toAhrow off during inundation a branch 
to the sonth-westward, bearing the name of 
rhuraun or Purani Deria, “the ancient river,” 
and then, turning to the south-east, flows by 
the fort of Omercote. Lower down it joins the 
united stream of the Furana and the Goonee 
or Fulailee, and falls into the sea by the Koree 
mouth, after a course of nearly 400 miles. 
When the inundation of the Indus is at its 
height, the Narra generally carries a very 
large body of water. In 1826 it overspread 
the desert to a great extent, swept away part 
of the fortress of Omercote, though ninety 
miles from the main channel of the Indus, and 
forced its way to the sea by the Runn of Cutch, 
working for itself a passage through the Ullah- 
bund, a mound thrown up across its channel 
by the great earthquake of 1819. But during 
the low season the Indus, the Narra ceases 
to be a stream, and this defect is about to be 
remedied by the excavation of a new channel 
in the vicinity of Roree, whereby a constant 
flow of water will be insured during the period 
when a supply is indispensable for purposes of 
irrigation. The project is in course of execu- 
tion, the cost of which has been estimated 
at 47,780Z. 

NARRA (WESTERN), in Sinde, a great 
and im[x>rtant branch of the Indus, It sepa- 
rates from the western side of the river seven 
miles cast of Larkhanna, in lat. 27° 29', long. 
68^ 17', and takes a southerly course, in a 
direction in a great measure parallel to the 
main stream. At its extremity, in lat, 26° 28', 
long. 67” 45', it expands into Lake Mancbar. 
From the south-eastern part of this lake, the 
Arul, a navigable stream, flows, and discharges 
its water into the Indus, The direct distance 
from the place where the Narra divaricates 
from the Indus to the expansion into Lake 
Mancbar is about seventy-six miles ; but, mea- 
sured along its very tortuous course, it will be 
found to be fully double that distance. The 
long marrow Island, insulated by the Indus, 
the Narra, Lake Mancbar, and the Aral, is 
one of the most fertile tracts in the world, very 
highly cultivated, and densely peopled. During 


the season of inundation, the Western Narra is 
preferred to the main channel of the Indus for 
the purposes of navigation, in oonseouenoe of 
the current being less violent. The word 
Narra signifies a snake in the vemaoular lan- 
guage ; and the name has, without doubt, been 
bestowed in consequence of the convolutions of 
the streaih. 

NARRAINPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 30 miles E.S.E. from 
Hyderabad, and 120 miles W.N.W, from Qun- 
toor, Lat. 17° Iff, long. 78° 67'. 

NARRAINPOOR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed state of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 169 
miles S.E. from Nagpoor, and 120 miles E. 
by S. from Chand^ Lat. 19° 41', long, 
81° 13'. 

NARRAMPATNUM.— A town in the hUl 
zemindarry of Jeypoor, 26 miles S.W. by S. 
from Ryaguddah, and 82 miles N. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 18° 62', long. 83° 16'. 

NARRAMSIR. — A town in the native 
state of Cutch, situate on the Koree mouth of 
the Great Western Runn of Cutch, and 81 
miles W.N.W. from Bhooj. Lat. 23° 4ff, 
long. 68° 33'. 

NARRAYUNGAUM, — A town in the 
British district of Poonah, presidency of 
Bombay, 44 miles N. by E. of Poonah. Lat. 
19° r, long. 74° 2'. 

NARROOKOLE.— A town in Guzemt, or 
dominions of the Giiicowar, 32 miles E. by N. 
from Baroda, and 86 miles S.E. by E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 20', long. 73“ 43'. 

NARSINGAH. — A town in the territory 
occupied by the independent hill tribes of 
Orissa, situate oif* the left bank of a small 
tributary of the Braminy river, and 67 miles 
W.N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 20° 41', long. 
85° 6'. 

NARSINGNUGUR— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
39 miles N. by B. of 'Tipperah. Lat. 24°, 
long. 91° 17'. 

NARSINGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Pooralia, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
120 miles W. of Calcutta. I^t. 22“ 34', long. 
86° 34'. 

NARSINGURH, in the British district of 
Dumoh, Saugorand Nerbudda territory, lient.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the 
route from Saugor toRewab, 43 miles E.N.E. 
of the former. Elevation above the sea 1,814 
feet. Lat. 24°, long. 79“ 27'- 

NARSIPOOR.— A town in the Mysore, 
89 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 86 
miles N.E. from Cannanore. Lat. 12° 46'j 
long. 76° 17'. 

NARfelPOOR. — A town in fhe British dis- 
trict of Raj ah mu n dry, presidency of Madras, 
48 miles S. of Rajahmundiy. Lat, 16° 2ff, 
long. 81° 47'. 

NARWAB, or NERWAE, in the territory 
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ci GhraJior, or poMessions of tbe Scindia family, 
a town on the rout« from Calpee to Koti^ 
162 miles S. W. of former, 169 N.E. of latter, 
and sitnate on the right bank of the river 
Sindh. It has probabty mnoh decayed since 
it oame under the power of Scindia, butTleffen- 
thaler, describing its condition a century ago, 
states that it then contain^ many handsome 
and substantially-built houses of stone. A 
broad flight of stone stairs, 360 in number, 
leads to the fort commanding tbe town. The 
ascending way passes through three successive 
gates to a platform, containing the palace and 
many other fine buildings of stone. This 
area, a mile and a half in circumference, is 
surrounded by a massive rampart, with battle- 
ments, all built of squared stone. Within the 
inclosure are numerous wells and a great tank 
of squared stone, which yield a supply of water 
(sufficient for a numerous garrison. The hill 
and some others contiguous to it contain 
abundance of magnetic iron-ore, which is 
smelted to a considerable extent. The Sindh, 
here a rapid stream rushing over a rocky, bed, 
overflows to a great extent during the periodi- 
cal rains, and causes swamps, which swarm 
with alligators and other aquatic reptiles. 
According to Ferishta, the fort was constructed 
in the middle of the thirteenth century, by 
Bajah Jahir Dew, a Kachwaha Rajpoot, and a 
powerful prince ; as, according to the exag- 
gerated account of this historian, he led 5,000 
horse and 200,000 f6ot against Nasiruddin, | 
sovereign of Delhi, who, having defeated this 
immense host with great slaughter, took tbe 
lace, after a few months’ siege. Previously, 
owever, Narwar bad long been the seat of 
the Kachwahas, whose rajah, Nal, migrating 
from Ayodha or Oude, founded, in A.D. 295, 
Nishida, on the site of tbe present Narwar ; 
and in the beginning of the ninth century, the 
Kachwahas of Narwar are mentioned as march- 
ing to the defence of Chitor. It again came' 
into tbe hands of the Rajpoots at the com-' 
mencement of the flfteenth century, probably 
during the troubles resulting from the invasion 
of Tamerlane; and was, in 1506, taken from 
them by blockade, by Sikandar Lodi, sovereign 
of Delhi. It is described as a vast city, four- 
teen or fifteen miles in circumference ; and the 
captor employed six months in destroying idols 
and their fanes and temples, and in erecting 
mosques ; and ultimately surrounded the place 
with a rampart and other defences. Narwar 
appears to nave again flillen into the bands of 
the Hindoos, as in a.d. 1792 it was in possession 
of H rajah infamous for rapine and bloodshed, 
who was soon after expelled by the Mahrattas. 
It appears to have been guaranteed to Doulut 
Rao Scindia by the treaty of Allahabad, in 
1805. In 1844, Narwar, with its annexed 
territory, was . assessed, by the government of 
Gwalior, at 2,25,000 rupees annually. Narwar 
Is 44 miles S. of Gwalior, 108 8. of Agra, 
210 S. of Delhi, 126 S.W. of Calpee, 800 N.W. 
of Calcutta, by Calpee. Lat, 25“ 89', long. 
77 ^ 68 '. 


NASAIRAH, in the Eeechna Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 28 miles 
N.W. from the right bank of the Ravee, 82 
Ailes N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 31“ 65', long. 73“ 58'. 

NASSICK, in the British oollectorate of 
Ahmednugrar, presidency of Bombay, a city 
of high oeleority, situate on the Bombay and 
Agra trunk road,* and regarded by the Brah- 
mins as tbe peculiar seat of piety and learning. 
It contains a great number of ancient Brah- 
minioal temples and establishments, very 
flourishing under the Peishwa’s sway, and stiU 
enjoying great advantages under British rule, 
though the government has entirely withdrawn 
from interference with the afiairs of the native 
religious institutions. Nassick is more revered 
than even Benares; yet it appears to have 
been once a locality of Bhuddism. “Near 
Nasik, the very seat of Brabminisra in the 
Deccan, are extensive Bhuddist excavations. 
'They are vulgarly called Dhermraj-lena, They 
run round a conical hill, five miles from the 
town, and about 100 yards or more from the 
base of the hill. They have every character 
of Bhuddist excavations, without any tiwce 
of Hindooism : the long vaulted cave and 
Dagop, the huge figures of the meditative 
curly -head Buddh, the inscriptions in the un- 
known character, the umbrella and snake- 
headed canopies, the benched halls and nume- 
rous cells.” 

The population of Nassick is estimated at 
about 26,000. Distance direct from Poonah, 
N., 105 miles ; from Bombay, N.W., 100. 
Lat. 20°, long. 73“ 47'. The district, of which 
this town is the principal place, was formerly 
composed of certain subdivisions of the col- 
lectorate of Ahmednuggur, which in 1840 
were consolidated into the sub-collectorate of 
Nassick. 

NASSIRABAD, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town 52 miles 8.E. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates tbe population at 
3,000, tbree-fotirths being Mussulmans. Lafc. 
26“ 11', long. 81“ 35'. 

NASSREEDA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 71 miles S.S.W. from Jey^ 
poor, and 60 miles S.E. by E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26“, long. 75“ 30'. 

NASUMON, in the Northern Punjab, 
situate on the right or north bank of tbe 
Cbenaub, and on the great route from India 
to Cashmere, through the Balnhal Pass. It 
is a small place, remarkable only for one of 
those bridges of rude ropes, c^led in the 
country jhoolas, by which travellers pass the 
Chenaub, here about seventy or eighty yards 
wide. Nasumon is in lat. 38“ 14', long. 
76“ 6'. 

NA'TCHENGUON. — Atownin the recently 
lapsed dominions of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
on the left bank of the Wuida river, and 60 
miles S.W. by W. from Nagpore. Lat. 20“ 42', 
long. 78“ 22'. 
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NATHDWARA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor or Meywar, 21 milee N. 
from Oodeypoor, and 78 miles W.N.W, from 
Neemaob. Lat. 24” 68', long. 73“ 61'. 

NATHPORE, in the British district of 
Pumea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Dinapore to the town of Pumea, 
152 miles S.E. of former, 60 N.W. of latter. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Kosee, 
here divided into three channels, each unford- 
able and crossed by ferry. There is consider- 
able bneiness here in the transit-trade from 
Nepal to Hindustan. The town consists of 
four market-places, having collectively about 
1,600 houses, and, according to the usually 
admitted average of inmates^ a population of 
8,000 persons, Lat. 26“ 18', long. 87° 10'. 

NATOOPALW UN. — A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Rutnageriab, presidency of 
Bombay, 63 miles N. of Rutnageriab. Lat. 
17° 64', long. 73“ 20'. 

NATTOBE, in the British district of Eaje- 
shahye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Burhampoor to Jumalpoor, 78 
miles N.E. of former, 106 S.W. of latter. It 
is situate on the river Nurud, an oflPset of the 
Ganges, communicating with the river Ataree. 
The situation is very low, unhealthy, and sub- 
ject to inundation ; and in consequence of 
those great disadvantages, the civil establish- 
ment of the district, formerly located here, 
was in 1822 removed to Bauleah. Distant 
N. from Calcutta, by Burhampoor, 196 miles. 
Lat. 24“ 25', long. 89°. 

NAUCHTEEGAON.— A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Siihet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 86 
miles W.S.W. of SUhet. Lat. 24° 44', loug. 
91“ 20'. 

NAUGAULAUNCHARY.— A town in 
the British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 18 miles S. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8° 28', long. 77“ 42'. 

NAUGULWARREE.— A town of Malwa, 
in the native state of Indore, or territory of 
Holkar, 72 miles S.S.W. from Indore, and 105 
miles N.E. by N. from Malligaum. Lat. 
21° 44', long. 76° 28'. 

NAUGUMPILLY. — A town in the British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
16 miles N. of Rajahmundry. Lat. 17“ 13', 
long. 81“ 49'. 

NAUGUTWARA . — A town of Malw^ in 
the native state of Jowra, situate on the right 
bank of the Chumbnl river, and 16 miles N.E. 
from Jowra. Lat. 23" 46', long. 76° 16'. 

NAUN. — A town in the recently lapsed 
dominions of Nagpore or Berar, situate 86 
miles S, by E. from Nagpore, and 118 miles 
K.S.E. from Ellicbpoor. Lat. 20° 40', long. 
79“ 19'. 

NAUNDODB, in Guserat, or dominions of 
the Guicowar, a town near the south bank of 
the river Nerbudda, at the northern base of the 
Rajpeepla hills. The surrounding oountry is 
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rugged, wild, and ill cultivated, inhabited 
chiefly by Bbeels and Coolies. DUtanoe from 
Surat, N.E., 65 miles; Barods. S.E., 86. 
Lat. 21“ 62', long. 73“ 27'. 

NAUNGAON. — A town in the recently 
lapsed dominions of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 
126 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 118 miles S. 
from Ramgurh. Lat. 21“ 8', long. 81" 6'. 

NAUSHAHAR. — See Nta Shuhub. 

N AUtARAUPOTjTiTAM. — A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
63 miles N.W. by N, of Salem, Lat, 12° 17', 
long. 77° 47'. 

NAU'TPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Choti Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
39 miles S. of Lohadugga. Lat, 22° 62', long, 
84° 47'. 

NAVOYCOLTJM, — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 23 miles N.N.W. from 
Trivandrum, and 61 miles W, from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8° 46', long. 76° 60', 

NAWABGANJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, a town four miles from the left 
bank of the Ganges, on the route from Allah- 
abad to Lucknow, and 12 miles N.W. of the 
former. It has water from wells. Lat. 
25° 34', long. 81° 40'. 

NAWABGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
16 miles N.W. of the latter. There is a bazar, 
and water is obtainable from wells. Lat. 
27“ 27', long. 79“ 28'. 

NAWADA, or NOWABADA, in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a village, the principal place of a thana or police 
division of the same name. It is a very beau- 
tiful country, and in many parts fertile, but 
much neglected and uncultivated, yet contains 
897 vilh^es, and a population estimated at 
157,038, of whom the Brahminista are fifteen 
to one to the Mussulmans. Nawada is an 
insignificant place, having about 105 houses 
and 550 inhabitants. Distant from town of 
Behar, S., 20 miles ; town of Patna, S.E., 60. 
Lat. 24“ 54', long, 85° SO'. 

NAWAGARH, or KOT, in Bussahir, a 
fort on a ridge stretching in a south-easterly 
direction from the great range of Moral-ka- 
kanda. It is situate on a neck of land stretch- 
ing from and under a high wooded and rocky 
peak which commands it. This post was, during 
the war with the Goovkhas, strengthened by 
two stockades on the side most easily acces- 
sible, and being garrisoned by a force of about 
1,000 of that people, was their moat important 
position in Bussahir. In the beginning of 
1816, wlien the military operations of the 
British led the inhabitants of Bussahir to 
expect liberation from their Goorkha oppres- 
sors, Nawagarh was invested by the insurgent 
natives, and the garrison, under Kirti H^a, 
attempting to escape, was surrounded and 
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obliged to Bnmnider. There is probably no 
great diSerence between ita elevation and that 
of Bajb eituate three or four miles’ distance on 
the same ridge, and being, aooordiag to Lloyd, 
9,105 feet above the sea, Nawagarh is in lat. 
81" 15', long. 77“ 40'. 

NAWAXJBGUNGB, in the territory of 
Oude, a town on the route from Lucknow 
cantonment to that of Sekrora, 19 milea N.E. 
of the former, 87 S.E, of the latter. It has a 
bazar, and water is plentiful. The road in 
this part of the rente is good, Lat, 26" 57', 
long. 81“ 5'. 

NAWULA-JO-GOTE, in Sinde, a village 
on the route from Sehwan to Larkfaana, and 16 
Tniles N. of the former town. It is inhabited 
by the cultivators of the adjacent fertile 
country. The road in this part of the route is 
straight and level, but not of easy transit for 
carriages, in consequence of neglect. Lat, 
26° 85^, long. 67“ 55'. 

NAYAKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, situate on the right bank of the 
Naling river, and 78 milea W. by S. from 
Kbatmandoo. Lat. 27° 32', long. 84" 8'. 

NAYAKOT. — A town in the native state 
of Nepal, 169 miles W. by N. from Khat- 
inandoo, and 110 miles N.N.W. from Goruck- 
poor. Lat, 28° 10', long. 82° 48'. 

NEACOTE. — A town in the native state of 
Nepal, 33 miles S.S.W. from Jemlah, and 100 
roilee E. by N. from Pilleebheet. Lat, 
28° 60', long. 81° 30'. 

NEALLA CONDAPULLY.— A town in 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, 
106 miles E, from Hyderabad, and 62 miles 
N.N.W. from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 8', long. 
80° 8'. 

NEAUNGSHEWAY.— A town of Bur- 
roah, 97 miles S.E. by 8. from Ava, and 192 
miles N.E. from Prome. Lat. 20° 64', long. 97°. 

NEBKHEKA, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Muttra to 
Meerut, and 47 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 22', long. 77° 66'. 

NEOKLEY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mymunsing, lleut.-gov, of Bengal, 199 
miles N.E. by E, of Calcutta. Lat, 24“ 19', 
long. 90° 67'. 

NEEOHBO. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 72 miles N.W. from Jeypoor, and 
78 miles N. by E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 27° 34', 
long. 74° 69'. 

NEEDAPUTTEE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to Fnttebpore, and six miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 26° 28', long. 81° 60'. 

NEELGUDDIE.— A town in Hyderabad, 
or territoiT of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godaveiy river, and 147 miles 
N.E. by E. from Hyderabad I*at. 18° 86', 
long. 80° 20'. 
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NEELGUEH, in Orissa, one of the Cuttack 
mehals, is hounded on the north by the native 
state of Mohurbunge ; on the east and south 
by the British district of Balasore ; and on the 
west by the native state of Keunjur. It 
extends from lat. 21° 12' — 21° 40', long. 86° 18' 
— 86° 62' ; is 42 miles in length from north- 
east to south-west, and 22 in breadth. Neel- 
gurh, the principal place, is 13 miles S.W. 

Balasore. Lat. 21° 29', long. 86° 48'. 

NEELOO, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated six miles 
N.W. from the right bank of the Jbelum, 116 
miles N.W. by W. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 32° 34', long. 72° 82'. 

NEELUNGA. — A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 126 miles W.N.W, 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 1 8° 8', long. 76° 60'. 

NEEMAJ. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 62 miles E. by S. from Jodhpoor, 
and 45 miles S.W. by W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 9', long. 74° 7'. 

NEEMAWER.—See Nemacb, 

. NEEMHERAH.— See Nimbeba. 

NEEMRA, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Larkhana to Bagh, and 44 miles N. of 
the former place. It is situate in a barren 
country on the south-eastern border of the 
Jiu?in or arid desert of Slikarpoor. Lat. 28° 3', 
long. 68° 14'. 

NEEMRANEE, in the district of Tijarra, 
territory of Alwar, under the political manage- 
ment of the Governor-General's agent for Raj- 
pootana, a small town on the summit of a 
rocky range of hills. Distance S.W. from 
Delhi 76 miles. Lat. 28°, long. 76° 19'. 

NEEMREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusaeerabad 
to Nagor, and 23 miles S.E. of the latter. It 
contains sixty houses, s^ipplied with water from 
two wells. Lat. 26° 67', long. 74“ 3'. 

NEEM SURAE, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and seven miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 25° 27', long. 
81° 49'. 

NEEMUCH, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town with a 
British cantonment, on the north-western 
border of Malwa, and at a short distance from 
the boundary which separates that tract of 
counliy from Mewar. It has a good bazar. 
The British territory here was formerly limited 
to the site of the cantonments and some acres 
adjoining, and was sold very reluctantly by 
Dowlut Soindia, as the space was required 
for stationing a force in 1817, according to the 
provisions of the treaty of Gwalior, concluded 
in that year. Consequent, however, on a later 
treaty, the country in the immediate vicinity, 
and some other districts, were annexed. Heber 
describes the cantonment in bis time as a 
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stationATy oamp of thatched bangalows, and 
other buildings open on all Bides, and enr- 
rounded by a fine plain for the performance of 
military evolntions.” Wallich, a later observer, 
gives the foUowing account of it : “ The canton- 
ment extends on a slightly elevated ridge, 
running about north-west and south-east : its 
extreme length is two and a half miles, and 
extreme breadth one mile. The lines are 
placed in front, facing to the northward ; the 
regimental officers’ quarters behind these, and 
the Sudder Bazar and staff to the rear of all. 
Lines have at various periods been built, capa- 
ble of containing one regiment of native cavalry, 
one troop of native horse-ai-tillery, four regi- 
ments of native infantry, and a regiment of 
irregular horse.” The bungalows or lodges of 
the officers sre seventy or eighty in number, 
each surrounded by a garden ; and as the 8<nl, 
principally a disintegrated trap, is naturally 
fertile, it, by miequate irrigation, produces in 
abundance esculent vegetables, fruits, and 
flowers. There are here a small theatre, an 
assembly-room, and a spacious lecture-room. 
A small fort has been constructed by the 
British, as a place of refuge for the families af 
the military, when called to a distance on duty. 
It is at present used as a magazine. Here is a 
fine house, built by the late Sir David Ochter- 
lony, whose princi|ial quarters were for a con- 
siderable time here. It is now applied to pur- 
poses widely different from that for which it 
was erected. It furnishes a church, the medical 
storekeejter’s office, and an executive engineer’s 
godown. According to the opinion of Jacque- 
nmnt, Neemuch is one of the healthiest places 
in the presidency of Bengal. This circumstance, 
if correctly ascertained, prolmbly results from 
the nature of the surrounding country, a well- 
drained plain, studded with a few small stony 
hills. I’he winter is mildly cool ; the hot 
winds, in the latter part of spring and early 
part of summer, moderate, as are the periodical 
rains succeeding them ; and the average mor- 
tality is by no means considerable. An autho- 
rity already quotetl, gives, however, the follow- 
ing less favourable view: — “The climate of 
Neemuch is unquestionably au agreeable one, as 
far as sensible qualities are concerned. There 
exists neither the extreme of heat and cold 
experienced towards the north-western frontier ; 
and the fell of temperature, following after 
sunset, is almost always sufficient to insure, 
relatively speaking, a cool ni^ht. In fact, the 
sultry and suffocating oppressiveness frequently 
felt in other parts of India, between sunset and 
sunrise, seldom occurs in this province. This 
is probably consequent on the influence of the 
sea breeze extending higher from the Gulf of 
Cambay. Yet, notwithstanding these osten- 
sible advantages, it cannot be deemed a really 
healthy climate. There are constitutions that 
do not suffer under its influence, and, of course, 
the proportion that these bear to the whole 
number subject to it is great ; but there are 
many habits which it does affect, and that 
severely. It is to be remarked, that those on 
i T 


whom it has produced any disagreeable oonse- 
qnences, are seldom such as have been heed- 
less of undue exposure, or addicted to a free 
style in living. On the contrary, the meet 
abstemious and careful seem to suffer moat 
frequently and severely. These remarks, I 
would have it understood, refer chiefly to the 
effects of the climate on European constitu- 
tions.” In the following passage, the same 
writer enters more minntely into the pecu- 
liarities of the climate : — “ The cold weather 
usually sets in about the beginning of Novem- 
ber, but long before that period the evenings 
and mornings have become braoingly cool. 
From tlie end of September till that of October, 
the relative temperatures of the days and 
nights are very similar, or, in other words, the 
difference, for instance, at noon of a day iu 
September and one in October varies generally 
but by a few degrees. It is during this species 
of interregnum that the climate is most 
unhealthy, owing, no doubt, to tbe effects 
of vegetable decomposition being in greatest 
activity, and the salutary influence of the 
approaching cold season hitherto unappreciaUe. 
Intermittent fevers, rheumatic fevers, and other 
inflammatory attacks, are now most prevalent. 
Hoar-frost is seldom discernible, and the lowest 
temperature usually attends strong easterly 
winds. Fires are scarcely necessary for com- 
fort's sake. The months of Deoember and 
Januaiy are delightfully cold. By the middle 
of February, or beginning of March, the mid- 
day sun becomes again too powerful for out- 
door exercise, and a few days, in which a 
sudden rise of temperature has taken plaoe^ 
usher in the hot winds. The hot winds blow 
steadily during the day, or rather from about 
eight A.U. until sunset, rarely, if ever, con- 
tinuing later : their direction is from the 
south or north-west. So long as the luxuries 
of a house and tattie are procurable, the 
temperature within-doors can be rendered not 
only bearable, but pleasant : this season is, 
unquestionably, the most healthy of tbe whole 
year. A few of the sultry days again make 
their appearance betwixt the termination of 
the hot winds and the commencement of the 
rains, which show themselves generally in the 
middle of June, and last till the middle of 
September. About the end of May, an inch 
or two of rain usually falls, and produces a 
pleasant break at the hottest season. In no 
part of India is the genial effect of the rainy 
season felt more both by the animal and vege- 
table world than it is here. Before its advent 
not a blade of grass was to be seen, but every 
leaf and branch appeared parched up and 
withered. A few hours have only to elapse, 
however, after the first shower, when the whole 
country around presents one uninterrupted 
expanse of the most brilliant green, and eadi 
bough is covered with the moat luxurious 
foliage ; nor do the insect tribes appear igno- 
rant of tbe new-born blessing, for ere the first 
heavy drops have reached the ground, as if 1^ 
magic, thousands erf winged creaturea buift 
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from their narrow tenements, and throng both 
earth and air. Tbundentorme and violent 
squalls from the north-eaet are frequent during 
the rains ; in &ot, the first fall is ushered in 
bj a tremendons hurricane. Vegetation goes 
on increasing during the continuance of the 
wet weather, til4 at last, every nook, and 
actually the yerj roads, become choked up 
with the excessive and dense herbage. The 
grass in the compounds springs up to the 
height of two or three feet, and requires to be 
cut down several times.” The village of Nee- 
much occupies a rising ground, about three- 
quarters of a mile from the nght of the canton- 
ment : its population is roughly estimated at 
4,000. It has DO manufacture. Elevation 
above the sea 1,476 feet. Distant N.W. of 
Mow 155 miles; S.W. from Delhi 871 ; from 
Agra 812 ; W. of Saugor 806 ; W. of Calcutta, 
by Allahabad and Saugor, 1,114. Lat. 24“ 27', 
long. 74“ 54*. 

NEEPANEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belganro, Residency of Bombay, 39 
miles N. by W. of ^Igaum. The jaghire of 
which this town is the principal place, lapsed 
to the British government in 1840, upon the 
demise of its native chief, and was annexed to 
the empire in 1842. In the following year, 
the fort was dismantled. Lat. 16“ 28', long. 
74“ 28'. 

NEERA. — A river rising in lat. 18“ 20', , 
long. 78“ 36', on the eastern slope of the; 
Western Ghats, and flowing in an easterly; 
direction for 130 miles, during which it forms 
the boundary between the British colleotorate 
of Poona, the Sattara jaghires of Bore and 
Phultun, and the British province of Sattara, 
falls into the Beemah river, on the right side, 
in lat. 17° 58', long. 76“ 12'. A bridge has 
been thrown over the river in lat. 18“ 6', long. 
74“ 16'. 

NEEWUJ, or NEWAZ, called also JAM- 
NEERI, a river of Malwa, rises on the north 
side of the Vind^a range, and in lat. 22“ 63', 
long. 76“ 28'. It holds a course generally 
northerly of 190 mileSj and falls into the KaU 
Sindh, on the right side, in lat. 25“ 7', long. 
76“ 20'. At Bbopalpoor, about seventy miles 
from its source, and in lat. 23“ 48', long. 
76“ 46', it is crossed, on the rout© from Nee- 
much to Saugor, by a ford, “ which is 200 
yards wide, rocky, and bad for cattle and 
carts ; banks steep, and usual depth of water 
during the &ir season one and a half feet.” 

NEGAPATAM, in the British district of 
Tanjore, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
western coast of the Bay of Bengal. Here is 
a diminutive estuary of the Cauvery, capable 
of receiving small coasting-vessels, which carry 
on a considerable trade, and measures have 
bean recently authorized for the improvement 
of the harbour. It is situate on an open, level, 
sandy expanse, having a gentle slope to the 
sea, above which the town is elevated about 
three or four feet. There is a wide, open, and 
airy street in the east end of the town, and 


another parallel to it in the west ; and these 
are connected by a third, communicating with 
the other two in the centre of each street. 
From those principal streets, others branch 
off, which are mere narrow confined lanes, 
especially in the part oconpied by the Portu- 
guese. ^e bazar consists of four streets at 
the south-east side, where various kinds of 
grains, vegetables, drugs, and piece-goods are 
exposed for sale. The houses in the principal 
streets are generally of quadrangular ground- 
plan, large, well buUt of brick and lime-mortar, 
and roofed with til«i ; and those of the more 
respectable classes are clean and well venti- 
lated. Besides this native town, the houses 
occupied by European residents, and by 
spectabJe Dutch and Portuguese fiimilies, are 
in an open, airy situation, to the westward of 
the town, facing the Esplanade, which inter- 
venes between them and the sea. The ruins 
of the old Dutch fort are surrounded by a 
ditch, filled up in many places, in consequence 
of the pestilential exhalations arising from its 
stagnant putrescent water. The barracks for 
the small detachment of native infantry sta- 
t^nod here is an old Dutch dwelling-house, 
situated to the north-west of the Esplanade, 
on a dry sandy piece of ground. The jail is 
an old family residence, but lofty, spacious, 
and commodious, built of brick and lime- 
mortar. The inhabitants are generally in- 
dustrious; but the irresistible effects of Bri- 
tish competition confine their manufacturing 
industay to making coarse cotton and silk 
fabrics, and some few others for country use, 
and drawing oil from cocoa-nuts and oil-seeds ; 
and this branch of industry is lucrative and 
extensive. They also have considerable traffic 
with Ceylon, and the lands and islands lying 
eastward. It is “estimated to contain a popu- 
lation of 10,000 souls. A large proportion of 
these are the descendants of the original Dutch 
and Portuguese colonists, by whom this place 
was formerly occupied; the remainder is made 
up of Hindoos, Mussulmans, and Brahmins.” 
A government school has been established in 
the town, and the last annual report of the 
progress of the pupils was considered highly 
satisfactoiy, A project for connecting this 
town with that of Trichinopoly,' a distance of 
eighty miles, by means of a low-speed railway, 
is under consideration. Distance from Ma- 
dura, N.E., 133 miles ; Tanjore, E., 48; Ma- 
dras, S., 160 ; Bangalore, S.E., 214. Lat. 
10“ 46', long. 79* 64'. 

NEGAWAN.— See Ntoowan. 

NEGOHEE, in the British district of Shab- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Shabjehaopoor to 
PilJeebheet, 17 miles N. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 8', long. 79“ 65'. 

NEGOOG, — ^A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 32 
miles W.S.W. of Abmednuggor, Lat. 18“ 69^, 
long. 74“ 19', 

NEGRAIS, in Eastern India, a British 
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island at the month of the Negrais or Bassein 
river, rendered oonspicuous bj a hill forming 
the easternmost high land on the coast. The 
oircamference of the island is about eighteen 
miles, and its area ten square miles. Water is 
plentiful, found at the depth of three or four 
cubits, and of good quality. In 1836, the 
population consisted of about fifty fEunilies. 
Arrangements for founding a new city on this 
island are rapidly progressing. Lat. 15“ 58', 
long. 94° 24'. 

NEGRAIS CAPE, in Eastern India, the 
name given to the south-west extremity of the 
co.a8t of Pegu. It is in contemplation to erect 
a lighthouse here, as a dangerous reef runs out 
lonrorBve miles into the sea; and the furthest 
point of the reef will be its site. Lat. 16“ 2^, 
long. 94° 16'. 

NEGRAIS RIVER. — The name of one of 
the mouths of the Irawady, which, in the 
upper part of Its course, takes the name of 
the Bassein river, from a town ot that name 
situate on its left bank. The mouth is in lat, 
15° 55', long. 94° 25'. 

NEHTOUR, in the British district of Bij' 
Hour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Pilleebheet, 
15 miles E, by S. of the former. Nehtour has 
a population of 7,587 inhabitants. Lat. 29° 19', 
long. 78° 26', 

NEILGHEREIES.— A talook of the Bri- 
tish collectorate of Coimbatore, presidency of 
Madras, deriving its name from the Neilgherry 
group of mountains. This remarkable range, 
situate between lat. 11° 10' — 11° 35', long. 
76 30' — 77° 10', is connected on its western 
side, whore its summits bear the name of the 
Koondaha, with the Siadri bi’anch of the 
Western Ghats, which here terminates in a 
southern face of lofty and nearly perpen- 
dicular precipices, forming the north side of 
the great Palghat valley or depression, which, 
extending east and west, with a breadth of 
about twenty miles, admits of an easy com- 
munication between the Carnatic and Malabar. 
The general outline of the Neilgherry group 
approaches to a scalene triangle, having the 
side which may be regarded as the base ex- 
tending nearly from north to south, and facing 
Malabar ; its north side extending east and 
west, lacing Mysore ; and the remaining side 
extending from north-east to south-west, to- 
wards the British district Coimbatore, of which 
it forms a subdivision. “ Their greatest extent 
in an oblique direction from south-west to 
north-east is from thirty-eight to forty miles, 
and their extreme breadth fifteen. Taking 
into account the great undulation of the sur- 
face, and the circumstance of the breadth 
above stated being pretty constant through- 
out, their superficial extent may be fairly 
estimated at from 600 to 700 square miles.*’ 
The north side, towards Mysore, rises about 
8,600 feet above that table-land, with which it 
is connected by a neok about fifteen miles in 
width. The isolation of this mountain terri- 
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tory would be complete, but for this singular, 
sharp, and precipitous ridge of granite peaks, 
which projects from 'the l^se of a remarkable 
cone called Yellamullay, on the western crest 
of the range, and, taking a west by north 
course, towards the coast, unites itself with 
the Western Ghauta, From Coimbatore the 
Neilgherries rise in a vast precipitous mass to 
the height of from 6,000 to 7,000 feet; and 
the aggregate of the group is popularly di- 
vided into three ranges, — the Neddimuila on 
the north, the Koondah on the south-west, 
and the central or principal range, rising to 
the summit of Dodabetta, the highest iu the 
group, and having an elevation of 8,760 feet 
above the sea, being the greatest at present 
ascertained in India south of the Himalaya. 
The drainage, which is in every variety of di- 
rection, indicates the surface of the group to 
be an undulating table-land, rising towards 
the middle, and attaining its maximum of 
elevation at Dodabetta. To the westward, 
the dnitnage is into the Indian Ocean, by the 
river of Bey poor ; to the south and south-east, 
it is by numerous streams, feeders of the 
Bowany, a considerable river, which, flowing 
north-east, falls into the Cavery ; to the north, 
it is by the Paikari and other feeders of the 
Mayar, which, flowing east down the great 
gorge separating this group from Mysore, 
unites itself, near Danaikencotta, with the 
Bowany, and ultimately falls into the Cavery. 

The Neilgherries rise from a plain nearly as 
level as the Carnatic. The following are the 
principal elevations as yet ascertained : — 
Dodabetta, 8,760 feet ; Kudiakad, 8,502 ; 
Bevoybeta, 8,488 ; Murkurti Peak, 8,402 ; 
Davursolabetta, 8,380 ; Kundah Peak, 8,353 ; 
Kundamoya, 7,816 ; Ootacamund, 7,361 ; 
Tamburbetta, 7,292 ; Hokulbeta, 7,267 ; 
Urbeta, 6,915 ; Kodanad, 6,816 ; Davebeta, 
G,571 ; Kotagiri, 6,671 ; Kundabeta, 6,555 ; 
Dimhutty, 6,330 ; Coonoor, 5,886. There is 
DO natural lake in the group, but advantage 
has been taken of the streams which flow from 
the hills in the vicinity of Ootacamund, to 
form there an artificial one of considerable 
dimensions. 

The Neilgherries, for the most part, are by 
no means densely wooded, the forests occurring 
in distinct and singularly isolated patches, in 
hollows, on slopes, and sometimes on the very 
apex of a lofty hill, becoming luxuriant and 
extensive only when they approach the crests 
ot the mountains, and run along the valleys 
into the plains below. This comparative 
absence of forest in a region in which, from 
its position between the tropics, from the 
abundance of moisture, and from the great 
depth and richness of the soil, the utmost 
luxuriance in this respect would be looked for, 
is very remarkable, and leads to the conclusion 
that vast tracts of primeval forest-land must at 
some period have been cleared to make room 
for cultivation. 

Elephants are numerous in the jungles at 
the base of the bills, but are not to bo met 
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with on tb« table-land, where probably the 
animal would find the climate too cool. The 
tiger infeflto the hilla, bat ia leae ferocions than 
in the plains. The cheta or hunting-leopard 
exists here, as well as the jackal, the wild dog, 
the marten, the polecat, the wild bog, the bear, 
the samber, a sort of large deer ; as do also 
the mun^ak and a species of ibex (Capra 
Caucasia). Hares are numeroas, as are porcu- 
pines ; otters infest the streams. Jungle-fowl, 
or wild gallinaceous poultry, are abundant, as 
likewise are quails ; nut partridges are rather 
rare. There are woodcocks, snipes, pigeons 
of several kinds, blackbirds, thrushes, wrens, 
larks, and kingfishers. Of predatory birds, 
there are found a large eagle, an enormous 
homed owl, a great number and variety of 
hawks, of which two kinds are peculiarly 
beautiful, on© being niilk-wbite, except on its 
back, where there is a large black mark, between 
the wings ; the other is cream -colour. Veuo- 
inous snakes are not common, and scorpions 
and centipedes are altogether unknown. The 
area of the Neilgherry group, though circum- 
scribed in extent, is inhabited by five distinct 
races, who, however, in the aggregate, are 
numerically insignificant. Ist. Erulars, living 
at the foot of the mountains, and for a short 
distance in the forests, which extend from the 
base into the plains ; 2ndly, above them dwell 
the Kurumbars. People answering the general 
description of these two tnbea are to be met 
with in other mountainous ports of the penin- 
sula of India ; but the Erulars of this vicinity 
difler from them in many jwirticulara ; and the 
Kurumbars, from their connection with the 
tribes who inhabit the more elevated parts of 
the mountains, are now quite distinct from the 
people bearing this name in other parts of the 
country. Both tribes are utterly unskilled in 
the arts of life, and little raised above the con- 
dition of savages. They speak a jargon com- 
pounded of the dialects of the people in their 
vicinity. The total number of each of these 
tribes does not exceed 1,000. 3. Kohatars. 

ITiey are a strange race, liave no distinction of 
caste, and differ as much from the other tribes 
of the mountains as they do from all other 
natives of India. They exercise the callings of 
goldsmiths, silversmiths, blacksmiths, potters, 
and otlter handicrafts ; being tbe only persons 
who follow such pursuits in these mountains. 
Bejecting the Brahminical traditions, doctrines, 
aud observances, they worship peculiar ima- 
ginary divinities, not represented by any visible 
objects. Their number is about 2,000. 4. 

Burghers ; the roost numerous, wealthy, and 
civilized of the natives of these mountains. 
They are Brahminists, and divided into eight 
classes, all worshippers of Siv^ and princi- 
pally using the Carnatic language. They sup- 
port themselves mainly by agriculture, and are 
far the most numerous of the mountaineers, 
being about 10,000. 6. The Todars, or, as 

they are more commonly denominated, Tom- 
wars, who are divided into two branches, or 
two great families, on© called Parkis or TerfiUia, 


and who are competent to hold all sacred 
ofiBces ; tbe other, Kutas, who are competent 
only to bold minor ones within their own 
families, and who may be considered as the lay 
class. Until within a few years, tbe two 
classes never intermarried ; but such connec- 
tions between them are now of frequent 
occurrence, Tbe petty tribe of Todars, not 
exceeding 600 in number, appear to have 
attracted the notice of European visitors in no 
ordinary degree. They are described as a 
well-made athletic race, generally above the 
middle stature, and displaying a bold, manly 
carriage. Their physiognomical characteristics 
are said to be a full expressive eye, a Bomaa 
nose, and a countenance habitually grave, but 
readily relaxing into cheerfulness. The dress 
of the men consists of a short under-garment 
girt round, and large upper mantle, or perhap.i, 
to style it more properly, a sort of blanket, 
which envelops tbe person, except the head, 
legs, and right arm, and affords covering both 
by night and day. They wear no sandals nor 
other protection for the feet, and caixy no 
weapons, merely bearing in the right hand a 
small stick, for driving cattle. They usually 
wear rings in the ears and on the fingers, and 
a gold chain round the neck. The women are 
of a stature proporiionate to that of the men, 
and of fairer complexions, with regular features, 
and beautiful long black tresses flowing luxu- 
riantly over their shoulders. Their demeanour 
is stated to be modest, but self-possessed, and 
free from servility. Their omaineiita consist 
of armlets of brass, worn above the elbow, 
silver bracelets on the wrists, and rings of 
various kinds on the fingers and thumbs, a 
zone round the waist, of chain-work, either 
silver or brass ; and necklaces of silver or 
braided hair, having cowry -shells suspended 
from them. Those remarkable people dwell in 
small hamlets, called morts, consisting of a few 
thatched cottages, in appearance somewhat 
resembling tbe tilt of a waggon. 

Owing to the great elevation of the inhabited 
summits of the Neilghemes, and the conse- 
quent rarefaction of its atmosphere, aided, 
without doubt, in some degree by the beneficial 
influence of the luxuriant vegetation which 
clothes the land, the district, although distant 
only eleven degrees from the equator, enjoys a 
climate famed for its great Balu\>rHy and 
remarkable evenness of its seasons ; the tem- 
perature, which falls in the coldest month of 
the year to the freezing-point, seldom, in the 
hottest, reaches 75° in the shade. The coldest 
period is during the months of December and 
January, and the hottest about April and May, 
though this latter season is not so certain, as it 
mainly depends upon the character ot the south- 
west monsoon, and the time of its setting in. 
The hottest period of the day is from two to 
I half-past two P.M., and the average of the 
extreme ranges of temperature from sunrise to 
that time is most commonly 16° throughout 
tbe year. Tbe variation is the greatest in 
jADUary and December, when the extreme 
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radlatioa wbkh goes ou during dear nighta 
produces exceseire cold towards sunrise, after 
wbich the sun's rays, darting with great fierce- 
ness through the rarefied atmosphere, speedily 
restore heat to the earth, and the temperature 
of the air rises in proportion. Similar causes 
reversed in their aotion necessarily produce 
suddeu and great cold after sunset An obser- 
vatory has been erected at Dodabetta. The 
following table shows the average temperature, 
fall of rain, and other particulars, throughout 
the year 1847, on the Neilgherry Hills : — 


At OOTAC^CKD, 7,300 foot above the level 
of the sea. 
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55 
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6 
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At Kotergheehy, G,100 feet above the level 
of the sea. 
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on the eastern side of the rimge. The great 
importance of this group is its adaptation for 
the establishment of sanatory stations for the 
re-establishmeut of health in those who have 
suffered from the heat of the climate in lesg- 
elevated regions. The principal of these 
stations is Ootacamund, the two minor ones 
Coonoor and Kolageri. 

The number of sick visitors on the Neilgher- 
ries from 1840 to 1844 were as follows : — 
1840, 284 ; 1841, 391 ; 1842, 4S9 ; 1848, 742; 
1844, 820. In the year 1816 it became 
reduced to 571 ; in 1846 it rose to 742. 
Among the whole number of visitors (1,313) in 
the two years (1845 and 1846), it is stated 
that only two deaths occurred ; a very favour- 
able rate of mortality, as compared with the 
year 1843, in which the deaths were in the 
proportion of IJ per cent, upon the whole 
number, and favourable even as compared with 
1844, when the proportion had diminished to 
one per cent. The Medical Boaid hereupon 
observe : “ The climate of the Neilgherries 
may therefore bo confidently pronounced to 
have maintained its character for salubrity in 
the case of Europeaijs sufioring from the effects 
of a tropical climate, when disease has not 
occasioned organic lesion of any of the im- 
portant viscera,” The results of later years 
fully support the accuracy of this view. 

The Neilgherry district communicates with 
the neighbouring provinces by means of six 
passes or ghauts, the roads in which have been 
cut and kept in repair at the public exjiense. 
The only one of these passes which is ascended 
throughout by wheeled conveyances, is that of 
“Seegoor,” trie modes of transit on the others 
being V>y bullocks, coolies, and, to a small 
extent, by asses. By the “ Seegoor” Ghaut, 
however, cartloads of 1,000 jsjunds weight are 
brought up, an additional pair of bullocks being 
required to help the cart over the steepest part 
of the ascent. By this pass the communica- 
tion is kept up with Bangalore, Madras, and 
all places to the northward. Tlie pass from 
Neddiwuttum to Goodaloor forms the commu- 
nication between tbe bills and Cannanore, 
Tellicherry, and tlie western coast towards 
Bombay, through the Wynaad country. 
Another pass is at Kotergherry, communi- 
cating with Matepolliem, in tbn low country, 
and thence to Coimbatore and the Salem road. 
A fourth, at Coonoor, leading down to Mate- 
polliem, the lower half being well constracted, 
can be ascended by laden carts having an extra 
pair of bullocks. TheMailoor or Soondapotty 
Ghaut has gone out ot general use, and the 
remaining one, the Sispara or Koondah Ghau^ 
forms the line of communication between 
Calicut and the hills. The delineation of the 
district having been inaccurately mapped, a 
re-survsy has been authorized. This territory 
was transferred to the British on the overthrow 
of Tippoo Sultan. 

NEIR. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or tern- 
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During the prevalence of the south-west 
monsoon, the atmosphere is almost continuously 
charged more or less with dense mist, envelop- 
ing chiefiy the mountain-tops, but descending 
into the valleys as the warmth of the day 
leases, and spreading in heavy fog in all direc- 
tions. When not under this -inflaenoe, the 
atmosphere overhanging the mountains is 
brilliantly dear and cloudless, more especially 
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toTT of the Nwam, C8 miles S.S.E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20° 26', long. 77° 68'. 

NEIR. — A town in the British district of 
Khandeish, presidoncy of Bombay, 26 miles 
N. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 65', long. 74° 30'. 

NEJ NUDDEE, a river of Malwa, rises in 
lat. 26° 20', long. 76° 17', in the native state of 
Marwar, and, flowing easterly through Boondee 
for 100 miles, fiills into the Cbumbul, in lat. 
26° 86', long. 76° 26'. 

NEIXIOONDAH, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of tbe Nizam, a town, the principal place 
of a district of the same name, situate at tbe 
northern base of a granite hill, on the summit 
of which, about 1,000 feet above the plain, tbe 
fortress is erected. Distance from the city of 
Hyderabad, S.E., 65 miles, Lat. 17° 3', long. 
79° 20'. 

NELGOONDLA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of tbe Nizam, situate 11 miles N. 
from the left bank of the Kistnah river, and 
80 miles S.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 16° 31', 
long. 77'^ 43'. 

NELL/t COTTAH, — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.W. ot Madura. Lat. 10° 11', long. 
77° 64'. 

NELLAMUNGLtTM. — A town in the 
Mysore, 68 miles N.E. from Seiingapatam, 
and 17 miles N.W, bv W. from Bangalore. 
Lat. 13° 7', long. 77° 28'. 

NELLIAH. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, 64 miles W. from Bhooj, and 113 miles 
S.E. by S. from Tatta, Lat. 23° 20', long. 68° 63'. 

NELLIALIAM. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles E.S.E, of Cannanore. Lat. 11° 31', 
long. 76° 24'. 

NELLORE. — ^A British district under the 
presidency of Madras, named from its prin- 
cipal plaoe. It is bounded on the north by 
the British district of Guntoor; on the east 
by the Bay of Bengal ; on the south by the 
northern division of Arcot ; and on tbe west 
by the British district of Cuddapah. It lies 
between lat. 13° 66' and 16°, long. 79° 8' and 
80° 21' : the area, according to official return, 
is 7,980 square miles. The general aspect ol 
the coast is t^at of a saudy plain, with large 
tracts of jungle, interspersed with cocoanut- 
trees and palmyras. The country inland is 
more hilly, ana also more fertile, but few 
eminences have an elevation exceeding 400 
feet above the level of the sea. 'The principal 
river is the Northern Pennair orPenna, which, 
rising in the hills of Nnndydroog, in Mysore, 
sweeps first northward, subsequently east- 
ward, and about 286 miles from its source 
enters this district, through which it holds its 
course for seventy miles, to its fall into the 
Bay of Bengal, eighteen miles below the town 
of Nellore, In the lower part of its course 
its bed is sandy, but higher up rooky, with 
many deep pools well stocked with fish, which 
being swept down the stream during inunda- 


tions, find their way into the numerous exten- 
sive tanks supplied by the river, and form a 
considerable portion of the diet of tbe people 
of this district. For nine months annually, 
the bed is in most places nearly dry, but during 
the north-east monsoon, prevailing at the close 
of the year, it in a few days becximes filled 
from bank to bank ; and at tbe town of Nel- 
lore tbe volume of water is then 600 yards 
wide and thirty feet deep. The Soomamookey, 
the river next in size to the Pennair, rises in 
the Eastern Ghats, and, flowing eastward, 
holds a course nearly par^lel to the Pennair, 
but veering more to the north-east, and after 
a course of about fifteen miles through this 
district, it falls into the Bay of Bengal. It is 
completely dry during the greater part of the 
year, but in the rainy season has a large volume 
of water, which is drawn off by numerous 
channels to replenish the tanks, great numbers 
of which exist in the level part of this district. 

The climate of Nellore is in general dry and 
salubrious, being subject to no sudden changes 
of temperature. The prevailing winds during 
the months oi January and Februaiy are north- 
easterly ; during March and April, north-east- 
erly and south-easterly; in May and June, 
south-easterly and south-westerly ; in July and 
August, south-easterly and north-westerly ; in 
September and October, the direction of the 
wind is continually varying ; and in November 
and December it blows steadily from the north- 
east. The fall of rain during the year is from 
thirty to forty Inches, and it takes place partly 
during the south-west monsoon in August and 
September, but chiefly in October, November, 
and December, under the north-east monsoon. 
Not more than half the district is believed to 
be cultivated, the remainder being either irre- 
claimably barren or overrun with jungle. The 
southern and eastern parts produce much rice 
in the vicinity of the tanks and streams, but 
in the western part the produce consists of 
what are called dry crops ; such as millet of 
sevei-al kinds, ragi (Eleusine coracana), gram 
(Cicer arietinum), the castor and some other 
oil-piknts. Tobacco is grown in considerable 
quantities, as are also indigo and some other 
plants yielding dyes. Cotton is to a small 
extent produced ; but the soil is not considered 
favourable to it, and its culture is disliked by 
the agricultural population. In parts of the 
district are mines of iron and copper ore : the 
latter, said to have been worked by the natives 
from a remote period, were until recently 
regarded, on the strength of appearance, as 
containing ve^ rich ores in inexhaustible 
abundance. Experience, however, has not 
confirmed tbe accuracy of this view. In 1834 
leases of tbe copper-mines and other privileges 
were granted to certain individuals, who were 
prepared to investigate and render available 
the supposed mineral riches of the district ; 
subsequently, a private association was formed 
for prosecuting the same object under a regular 
system ; but in 1841 the operations resulted 
in disappointment. 
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The population ia giren nnder the article 
Madras. Thelan^age Bpoken in the district 
is the Teloogoo. The general occupation of 
the people is agrionltnre, thoagh weaving is 
carried on to considerable extent. Culinary 
salt is extracted either from the soil or from 
sea water, in large quantities. Eice is the 
staple article of diet with those who can afford 
it, but the ordinary food of the working classes 
is cholum (Holcus sorghum) and ragi (Eleustne 
coracana). The Yanadis, a wild race larking 
in the woods and jungles, use a great variety of 
roots, fruits, and leaves as articles of diet ; and 
hence they have suffered less in times of famine 
than the raore'civiliied portion of the population. 

The great road from Madras to the Northern 
Circars, and through them to Calcutta, runs 
through the whole length of this district from 
south to north : its course, which is nearly 
that of a straight line, lies at a short distance 
from the coast, and over a plain but slightly 
elevated above the level of the sea. Through- 
out the greater part of its extent, it is a cause- 
way artificially raised three or four feet above 
the general level of the country. During the 
periodical rains, considerable portions are 
washed away by the force of the water collecting 
in the west, or landward of it, notwithstanding 
numerous outlets for its drainage into the sea. 
The arches for this latter purpose have been 
frequently burst by the pressure of water from 
beneath, but the recurrence of this evil has 
been guarded against by substituting, in place 
of the destroyed channels, cylindrical tubes of 
solid masonry. At Ungole, near the northern 
frontier, the road is divided into two branches, 
one proceeding north east to Masulipatam, the 
other north-west to Hyderabad, the capit.'d of 
the Nizam’s territory. There are no other 
routes of importance. Nellore, the capital, 
and Ongole, the only place worth notice in the 
district, will be found under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. Nel- 
lore was transferred to theEaat-India Company, 
under the treaty with the nabob of Arcot of 
1801, vesting in them the civil and military 
administration of the Carnatic. 

NELLOEE, the principal place of the British 
district of the same name, presidency of Madras, 
is situate on the right bank of the Northern 
Pennair or Penna river, and eighteen miles 
from the place where it falls into the Bay of 
Bengal. The town is irregularly built, and in 
places rather crowded and confined ; but there 
are some good streets occupied by the better 
classes, and on the whole, for a native town, it 
is tolerably clean and airy.” The sit© of the 
town is slightly elevated above the surrounding 
country, which has a red lateritious soil. To 
the west of the town is a very extensive tank 
filled with water from the river. The place 
Was formerly defended by a rampart, which 
has been allowed to fall into ruins, and the 
fort, once of considerable importance, is in the 
same condition. Nellore is not a military 
station, but it is the seat of the ciyil establish- 


ment of the district. The population of the 
town is estimated at about 20,000. Distance 
from Bellary, E., 210 miles ; Cuddapab, 80 ; 
from Bangalore, N.E., 190; Arcot, N., 120; 
Madras, N., 100. Lat. 14* 27', long, 80* 2'. 

NEMAUR, or NIMAWAR.~A district 
of Western India, apparently denominated 
from the town of the same name. It com- 
prises a large portion of the valley of the Ner- 
budda and of the Vindhya Mountains, inclosing 
it on the north, and the Sati^oora, inclosing it 
on the south. The limits are laid down in a 
recent publication as betwoen lat, 21“ 28' — 
22* 26', long. 74“ 48' — 76“ 45'. Malcolm esti- 
mates its length from east to west at 130 miles, 
its general breadth at from thirty to forty, 
though in the middle it is about seventy. The 
area has been estimated at 2,226 square miles. 
Its western extremity is at the Hiru Pahl, 
where the Vindhya and Satpoora ranges, in the 
vicinity of Burwani, approach the banks of the 
river. The elevation of the lowest part of 
the valley, or of the course of the Nerbudda 
through this district, is conniderable, being at 
Mundlesir, situate about equidistant from 
either extremity, 700 feet above the sea. The 
navigation of the Nerbudda is, with some 
intermission, practicable throughout the valley, 
though much risk and difficulty are occasion^ 
by the great rai)idity of the stream and the 
numerous and steep rocks in its channel. 

The relative density of the population has 
been estimated at thirty-five to the square 
mile, and the aggregate amount at about 
250,000 persons. The proportion in the British 
part of the district, estimated to comprehend 
an area of 269 square miles, is much higher, 
being at a rate exceeding 164 per mile. The 
gross population in this portion (the British), 
as ascertained by a recent census, is 25,727, 
almost entirely composed of Hindoos ; 11,299 
of whom are sot down as agricultural, and 
13,965 as non-agricultural. The Mahom^ans, 
and others not Hindoo, amount to only fifty- 
five agricultural, and 408 non-agricultural. In 
the remaining portion, nominally under Mah- 
ratta rule, but actually managed by the Anglo- 
Indian government, comprising by estimate 
1,956 square miles, the average is upwards of 
seventy-one persons per mile, the total number 
being 90,795 ; of whom 35,792 are Hindoofl 
engaged in agriculture, 49,991 Hindoos fol- 
lowing other pursuits, 967 Mahomedans and 
others agricultural, and 4,045 Don-agrioultaral. 
It is hence obvious, that those parts of Nemaur 
which are under British management are by 
far the most prosperous. The population for 
the most part consists of Hindoos, intermixed 
with Mussulmans, Ghoonds, and^Bheela; of 
which latter there is said to be a considerable 
number. The Bheels, considered a remnant 
of the aboriginal population, are a wild and 
lawless race, living, when left to themselves, 
principally on the spontaneous produce of the 
soil, such as wild fruits and roots, eked out 
with game, generally obtained by archery, a 
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£he«l bei^ seldom seen without bow aud 
arrows. They are mongrel professors of 
Brabminism, seeking to propitiate the Inferior 
Brabminioal deities by saorinoes and offerings ; 
but they neither ooustmot nor frequeni auy 
temples, performing their simple rites under 
the shade of trees. The Barwars, a sort of 
pretenders to sorcery, appear to be the only 
persons among them regarded in any respect 
in the capacity ol priests. Previoosly to the 
powerful coercion exercised by the British 
goyemment, they were notorious plunderers, 
and many still lurk among the nearly impene- 
trable fastnesses, aud subsist in a great degree 
on the cattle which they steal. They do not, 
however, appear to be irreclaimable, some 
having been trained to render good service in 
the capacity of police. 

Nemaur is parcelled out among various 
possessors, whose respective tracts are in many 
instances so intermingled, that any attempt 
here to make their situation and relative posi- 
tion intelligible must be abortive. Beside the 
British possessions, it comprises territory be- 
longing to Scindia, to Holkar, to the rajah of 
Bhar, and other chiefs of less importance. 
The confusion is increased by the fact of a 
portion of the native territory being under the 
management of the British government. The 
interests of that government are intrusted to 
the care of a political agent stationed at 
Mundlesir, who is subject to the authority of 
the resident at Indore. 

NEMAUR, or NIMAWAR. — A town 
situate on the right bank of the Nerbudda 
(here 1,000 yards wide), and on the route from 
Baitool to Mbow, being distiint 90 miles N.W. 
from the former, and 95 E. of tbo latter. It 
is the chief place of the pergunnah of the same 
name ; and probably the district of Nemaur 
also derives from it the appellation by which it 
is known. It is stated by Malcolm to belong 
to the family of Holkar. Distant 365 miles 
N.E. of Bombay, 90 S.E. of Oojein. Lat. 
22“ 27', long. 76^^ 58'. 

NENKUR, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Sehwan to Larkhana, and five miles N. 
of the former town. It is situate two miles 
west of a large offset from the Indus, and four 
miles west of the main channel. Thesurround- 
ing country is level, alluvial, and fertile, but 
little cultivated. The neglect of cultivation 
is more especially remarkable towards the 
Indus, in which direction the land is, for the 
most part, overrun with jungle. Lat. 26“ 27', 
long. 67“ 64'. 

NEO DHOORA or GHAT, in the British 
district of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a pass intoHiundes oi* South-western 
Thibet, at the head of the Dhouli river, in the 
mahall of Dbarma. It is much frequented by 
the Bhotias of Dbarma, who carry on a brisk 
trade with Hiundes by means of great flocks 
and herds of sheep and goats, which they drive 
before them, laden with grain from Lower 
Kumaon^ broad-cloth, cottony hardware, and 


other goods from Hindustan ; and bringing 
back in return culinary salt, gold-^lust, borax, 
wool, and some other goods of lees import- 
ance. Though the pass is among summits 
inferior in height to the main range of the 
Himalaya fartW south, it still has consider- 
able elevation, probably not less than 15,000 
feet above the sea. Lat. 30“ 29', long. 80“ 37'» 

NEPAUL, an independent kingdom of 
Northern India, bounded on the north by 
Tlubet ; on the east by Sikkim and the British 
territory of Darjeeling; on the south by the 
British districts ot Pdrueah, Tirhoot, Sarun, 
and Gomckpore ; on the south-west by Oude ; 
and on the west by the British distric'i of 
Kuniaon. It extends from lat. 26° 25' to 
30“ 17', and from long. 80“ 15' to 88“ 16' ; 
is 600 miles in length from east to west, and 
160 in breadth, and contains an area ol 64,500 
square miles. The principal territorial divi- 
sions are Mooning, Cbayanpoor, Muckwanee, 
Khatang, Nepaul, Gurkha, Khachi, and 
Malebum. 

Throughout their southern border, from the 
river Kalee on the w^eatern frontier, to the 
banks of the Mahanunda on the eastern bound- 
ary, the territories of Nepaul are skirted by the 
Terai, a long narrow strip of land separating 
them from the Bengal provinces, and from 
Oude. Ten miles from the frontier commences 
the great forest of Nepaul, following the same 
direction as the Terai, possessing an average 
breadth of from eight to ten miles ; and though 
much overrun in parts with underwood, yet 
containing a great variety of noble trees ; 
among the chief of which may be enumerated 
the saul, aissoo, PhuUamikhd Oron-wood), kale- 
kaht (a sort of black wood), the sajh, bhurra, 
sumni, and multa. The ebony is also found 
here. Beyond this, in a northerly direction, 
lies a hilly tract of country, which again is 
succeeded by two others of increasing elevation, 
the first of which may be denominated the 
mountainous, and the second the Alpine region 
of Nepaul, with its lofty peaks of Dhoulagiri, 
Gossaiutban, Mount Everest, and Kincmn- 
junga. Full particulars of the nature and 
character of the Terai will be found under the 
article Kumaon. The hilly tract, the geologicid 
formation of which consists of limestone, horn- 
stone, and conglomerate, rises gradually towards 
the north, and is traversed by many small rivers 
having their origin on the southern faces of the 
first lofty mountains, to which these bills 
gradually approach. Interposed, as already 
intimated, between the hills and the Alpine 
region (some notice of which latter appears 
in the article Himalayas), is the mounteinous 
region, having a breadth of from thirty to forty 
miles, consisting of one mountain heaped on 
another, and rising to a great height, so that 
when any fall happens in winter, their tops 
are for a short time covered ^ith snow. The 
whole of this division is well watered by streams 
and springs, and the vegetable productions are 
of most remarkable stateliness, beauty, and 
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yariety. it is diversified by seveiiil inhabited! 
valleys, varying in elevation from 8,000 to 
6,000 feet above the plains of Bengal, and con- 1 
tains NepanI proper, within which is sitnated 
the great valley of Nepaul, with its towns of 
Kbatinandoo, Patn, and Bhatgong. Khat- 
mandoo, the capital, was built by the Ghoorkas, 
and is comparatively modem : the old Newar 
town (the Newars being the original inhabi- 
tants) is Patn. According to Kirkpatrick, the j 
valley of Nepaul, on all sides surrounded by 
hills, is “ nearly of an oval figure ; its greatest 
extent is from north to south, in which direc- 1 
tion it may be computed at twelve horizontal : 
miles. It stretches from east to west about I 
nine miles, and its circuit is roughly estimated 
by the inhabitants at twenty-five coss, or from ' 
forty to fifty miles. It is bounded on the north 
and south by very stupendous mountains, near 
the foot of which rise several of those humbler 
eminences called collines in Switzerland ; in- ! 
deed the bottom of the valley, besides being in 
general extremely uneven and intersected by 
deep ravines, occasioned by autumnal inunda- 
tions, is speckled throughout at various dis- 
tances with similar little hills. To the east 
and west toe inclosing mountains are much less 
lofty, the immediate head of the valley to the 
westward being defined principally by a low 
steep ridge covered with brushwood, and 
anciently called Maroor, but at present most 
commonly Naga-y\rjoori, from the name of an 
idol for which it is famous. This ridge passes 
close behind Sumbhno-Nath, and is itself biwked 
by a more considerable one named Dhochoak. 
To the eastward, the most remarkable hills are 
those of llanichoak and Mahabut, or Mahadeo- 
pokhra ; but they by no means reach the eleva- 
tion either of Phalchoak (which is the most 
towering of the suminits that illustrate the 
southern confine of the valley), or of Sheopoori, 
wliieh constitutes its principal barrier to the 
northward, and is unquestionably by far the 
highest of all the mountains that encircle it. 
The other chief links of this superb chain are 
Mount Kukmini, which stretches westerly 
from Sheopoori, being unite<l to Naga-Arjoon 
by Mount Bheerbundy and Chumpabaidi, 
which, with one or two more inferior peaks, 
complete the girdle by joining Cbandragbiri to 
Phalchoak.” Viewed from Chanudraghiri, the 
scene is thus described by the same writer; — 
“ From hence the eye not only expatiates on 
the waving valley of Nepaul, beautifully and 
thickly dotted with villages, and abundantly 
chequered with rich fields, fertilized by nume- 
rous meandering streams, but also embraces on 
every side a wide expanse of charming and 
diversified country. It js the landscape in 
front, however, that most powerlully attracts 
the attention ; the scenery in this direction 
rising to an amphithoAtre, and exhibiting to 
the delighted view the cities and numberless 
temples of the valley below, and stupendous 
mountain of Sheopoori ; the still supertowering 
Jib Jibea, clothed to its snow-capped peak with 
pendulous forests ; and finally the gigantic 
4 V 


Himaleh, forming the majestic background to 
this wonderful and sublime picture.” 

Hindoo records describe the valley of Nepaul 
as originally an immense lake, which in the 
progress of time gradually retired between 
the banks of the Bhagmutty. The statement 
would appear to be borne out by the physical 
aspect of the valley, the waving nature of the 
ground strongly resembling the bed of a large 
body of water, and the soil, which consists of 
a rich black mould, being evidently an alluvial 
deposit. 

At the western head of the valley of Nepaul 
stands the temple of Sumbhoo-nath, an ancient 
edifice occupying the summit of a hill having 
an elevation of about 300 feet above the sub- 
jacent plain, the ascent to which is gained by a 
flight of steps cut out of the rock. A colossal 
figure of the god Boudh, the lawgiver of the 
Bhootias, stands at the foot of the steps. The 
temple rwea from the centre of a terrace, which 
completely occupies the summit of the hill, and 
is discernible at a great distance, from 'its gilded 
spires and turrets. 

The principal rivers which traverse Nepaul, 
are the Kurnalli, Gunduck, Trisul-Gunga, 
Bori-Gunduck, Coosy, and Bhagmutty ; these 
are separately described under their respective 
heads in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Notwithstanding its low latitude, Nepaul, 
from its great elevation, which is about 4,000 
feet above the level of the sea, enjoys a climate 
resembling in some degree that of southern 
Europe. Snow lies on the mountain-chain 
which surrounds the capital for days together 
in winter, and occasionally falls in the valley 
below, where hoar-frost is by no means unusual. 
In the same season ice sometimes covers the 
tanks and pools of standing water, but the 
rivers never freeze. During Kirkpatrick’s stay 
in the valley of Nepaul, from the 17th to the 
25th of March, the thermometer at noon 
usually ranged between 81“ and 84° : a little 
after sunrise it stood at ftona 50° to 54®, but 
was once so low as 47° ; and at nine in the 
evening it fluctuated between 62" and 66" ; 
upon one occasion within the seven days it 
rose to 87°; yet by ascending the sides and 
summits of the inclosing mountiiiiis, tlie beat 
of Bengal maybe speedily exchanged for tho 
cold of Russia, Nepaul is characterized by 
seasons similar to those of Upper India, the 
rains commencing a little earlier, and setting 
in from the south-east. At the foot of the 
hills in the Terrai, the air is unwholesome from 
the middle of March to the middle of Novem- 
ber, engendering putrid fever, of which those 
attacked by it, die in a few days. 

Several mineral productions are obtainable 
in Nepaul. A vague belief formerly prevailed, 
that the country contained gold-mines ; but the 
search for their discovery, conducted under the 
authority of the native government, proved 
fruitless. The absence of gold is, however, 
compensated by the excellence of other metals. 
Oopper and iron mines are worked, and the 
iron of Nepaul is said to be not surjrassed in 
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excellence by that of any other oonntry. It« 
copper, though of superior quality, does not 
appear to enter into competition in the western 
markets with the copper of Europe ; bat this 
circumstance may be attributed partly to the 
expense of transportation through a moun- 
tainous country, and partly to the ignorance 
of the natives in the art of metallurgy. Ores 
of lead have been met with in several tracts, 
and the western parts of Nepaiil abound in 
arsenic and pyrites. Stone well a<lapted to 
building purposes abounds; but owing to the 
expense of its transpoiiation, stone edihces are 
more uncommon than even in Bengal, 

Among the wild animals are the rhinoceros I 
and the tiger ; herds of elephants also range in 
the groat forest, and large nmnbers are annually 
caught on behalf of the government, who claim 
an exclusive right to them. The mode in 
which they are caught is not, as elsewhere, by 
driving the auinials into a keddah or inclosure, 
but by nooses thrown over their necks by a 
hunter seated on a decoy elephant. Of domestic 
animals, it may be briefly noticed that tlie cattle 
of Nepaul are little superior to thoSe ordinarily 
mot with in Bengal and the upper provinces ; 
but witliin the last three or four years homed 
cattle and sheep have been imported from 
England, -with the view of introducing the 
breed into Nepaul. 

Rice is the staple article of food ; the other 
jirincijtal crops are wheat ajid pulse. Esculent 


Little is known of the Gboorkaa prior to 
their conquest of Nopaul, which appears to 
have been completed in 1768, In 1790 the 
Nepaulese invaded Thibet, and pillaged its 
temples. The Lamas had recourse for aid to 
the emperor of China, who despatched a force 
of 70,000 men against the Gboorkas. The 
latter were defeated and pursued to Noakote, 
near their capital, where terms dictated by the 
victors were accepted, and Nepaul became a 
dependency of China. The Bubinission, how- 
ever, was merely tempomry. On the Ist of 
March, 1792, a treaty of commerce was con- 
cluded between the British government and 
Nepaul; and some years later political rela- 
tions were established between the two govetb- 
ments by the treaty of Dinapoor, concluded 
I in October, 1801. By a separate article of 
that treaty, the British government guaranteed 
the payment of the stipend of the ex-rajah of 
Nepaul, wl)o had been compelled to abdicate 
in favour of hi-s son, and had retired to Benares. 

I No security had been taken from the Nepaul 
government for the repayment ; and the omis- 
sion resulted in loss and annoyance to the 
British government. At length the alliance 
i)etween the two states was formally dissolved. 
This took place in 1804, and from that time till 
1812 little intercourse seems to have taken 
place, beyond vain remonstrances on the part 
of the British against border invasions and 
encroachments. These at length occurred so 


vegetables are of inferior description ; the potato 
degenerates rapidly, and can only be grown 
snccessfiiUy by the annual importation of fresh 
roots from Patna and other localities. Among 
the indigenous fruits are the ]>each, ra.spberry, 
walnut, and mulberry. 

The population, amounting to 1,940,000, 
consists of — Ist. Gboorkas, the conquerors of 
Nepaul, who are Hindoos ; 2nd. Newars, the 
aborigines, who are chiefly confined to Nejtaul 
proper, and fundsh unequivocal signs of their 
Mongolian origin, in the flat nose, high cheek- 
hone, small eye, and copper-coloured com- 
plexion. Between those two race.s there 
subsists, as well in character, maimers, and 
features, as in religious rites and language, the 
most marked differences. Tho Gboorkas make | 
the better soldiers, the Newars the more skilful 
artisans. Besides these, there are theBhoti.ofl 
and the Dhanwars and Mhanjees, who are the 
cultivators and fishermen of the western districts. 

Tliough the commerce of Nepaul is not 
extensive, it carries on trade with Bengal, 
Thibet, and Oude. Among the principal ex- 

} )ort3 are elephants, rice, timber, hides, ginger, 
mney, and fruit. The manuf^tures of the 
country consist in the fabrication of cutlery, 
ordnance, muskets, and other warlike instru- 
ments ; of utensils of brass, copper, and iron, 
and the casting of bells. Coarse cottons are 
made up for home consumption, and the paper 
manufactured in the capital appears to be of 
superior quality, Nepaul is likewise famous 
for the ]>roduotion of a beautiful flat brick 
used for the fronts of houses. 


frequently, and to such an increasing extent, 
that it became necessary for the British govern- 
ment to take some decisive mode of vindicating 
its rights. An attempt was made to settle the 
matters in dispute by the appointment of cora- 
; misHioTierB ; but the endeavour ended unsatis- 
'factorily, as such measures often do : the rights 
I of the British were established, but the Ne- 
paulese e vailed their recognition. Fresh out- 
rages followed, and ultimately war becoming 
inevitable, preparations for carrying it on were 
commenced on a somewhat e.x tensive scale. 
I'lie force destined to act against Nepaul, 
many thousands strong, and duly provided 
witli oidnance and all other necessary imple- 
ments of war, was distributed into four di visions, 
under four commanders, to e.ich of whom was 
assigned a defined course of action. Various 
diplomatic arrangements were also matle, with 
a view of assisting the military operations, and 
rendering the whole conducive to the establish- 
ment of the relations of peace. Of the attempts 
at negotiation, it is enough to say that they 
were generally defeated by the bad faith and 
chicanery which almost invariably characterize 
native diplomacy, and which pre-eminently 
mark that of Nepaul. The oonimencement of 
military operations was also inauspicious. An 
unsuccessful attack upon the strong fortress of 
Kalunga was attended with frightful loss, in- 
cluding among the slain the gallant but ill- 
fated officer by whom it was conducted, General 
Gillespie. Another attempt, made under an- 
other officer, and with increased means of 
destruction, was equally unsuecesaful ; and 
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though Bubaequontl/ the place fell into the 
hands of the assailants, through the abandon- 
ment of its garrison, the conquest must be 
regarded as dearly purchased. Other mis- 
chances also occurred. Some of the divisions 
of the invading arnay achieved nothing; and 
it is to the caution and military talent of Sir 
David Ochterlony, to whom happily one of the 
divisions had been intrusted, that the British 
cause was saved from utter defeat and disgrace. 
His success alarmed the enemy ; and under 
the influence of such alarm negotiation recom- 
menced, and a treaty was arranged, which wag 
ratified as soon as received at Fort William. 
Its fate at Khatmandoo was widely different. 
The desire for war had been only checked, not 
extirpated ; and the repudiation of the acts of 
its own accredited agents was of course not 
allowed by the Nepaulese government to act 
as an impediment to the indulgence of its 
hostile propensities ; the treaty therefore was 
rejected. A renewal of the war w'as conse- 
quently inevitable, but its continuance was 
happily short. Sir David Ochterlony advanced 
through jungle and acroSKS mountains; and 
though the enemy at length found courage to 
attack him, it was without success. The fears 
of the court of Khatmandoo revived, and an 
emissary of that court proceeded to t lie British 
camp, with the required ratification of the 
treaty previously concluded, which thus became 
the rule of the political relations between the 
two powers. Tliis took place in March, 1816. 

Henceforward the history of Nepaul pre- 
sents little that can excite interest in a Euro- 
pean mind. Eternal intrigue, and occ.asronal 
resort to rougher means, identify its character 
with that of most oriental courts. At 
times, however, events have occuired, which 
by their unusual atrocity relieve the tameness 
of the surrounding incidents. Such events 
have marked the career of Jung B.ahadoor, 
whose name at least is pretty well known in 
England, which country he visited a few years 
since. Jung Bahadoor was the nephew of a 
man who had the good fortune (if such a term 
may be properly applied) to attain the office of 
prime minister of Nepanl. His youth was 
devoted to gambling, and bis expertneas in the 
avocation which he chose, repaired the finan- 
cial dilapidation occasioned by his wild excesses. 
On his uncle becoming prime minister, Jung 
Badadoor quitted the obscurity of an outjiost 
for the capital, which he regarded as the only 
field for the development of genius like his 
own. There he was the subject of many 
remarkable adventures, and committed sundry 
acts not recognised as lawful by the moral 
codes of the western world. Among the latter 
was the murder of bis uncle, which he under- 
took and perpetrated at the instigation of the 
queen, who had previously been the minister’s 
patroness. A new ministry was formed, and 
Jung became commander-in-chief. The oppor- 
tttmty of slaughter on a larger scale soon 
awaited him. The new premier was assassin- 
ated, and the queen, with whom he was a 


prime favourite, demanded vengeance. One 
of the colleagues of the murdered minister was 
suspected of being concerned in the crime. Jung 
proposed to another colleague of the unfor- 
tunate premier, that the suspected man should 
be put to death, and the government be 
administered by the sole survivor, he to whom 
the proposals were made. Hesitation on lus 
part being displayed, Jung determined to place 
him' in confinement till his object was effected, 
and ^ve a signal for his seisure. The son of 
the intended prisoner, apprehensive for the 
safety of bis father, rushed forward to his 
rescue, but was forthwith cut down ; the 
father sprung to avenge his son’s death, but a 
bullet from the rifle of Jung Bahadoor laid 
the former by the side of the latter. This was, 
however, but the prelude to what was to 
follow. Fourteen hostile chiefs confronted 
J ung ; but he was prepared to deal with them 
promptly. Backed by a small force, on which 
he could depend, he levelled his rifle fourteen 
times in succession, and at each discharge, 
excepting one, brought down his selected 
victim. The man who escaped his aim was ho 
wJm bad been accused of the murder of his 
colleague ; but his reprieve was short ; he 
reached the door, but there met from a sword 
the death which he had escaped from Jung’s 
rifle. Massacre now raged throughout the 
pahice ; but the bodies of the slain were for 
Jung the stepping-stones to power. Before 
the dawn of the succeeding day, Jung Baba- 
door was invested with the office of prime 
minister. His future course was not incon- 
sistent with its commencement. A conspiracy 
was formed for his destruction ; but Jung not 
only escaped, but seized and beheaded nil the 
adherents of the chief conspirator. The queen 
was ordered to quit the country with her two 
sons : the king accompanied them, and the 
heir-apparent was raised to the throne. A feeble 
attempt was made by the monarch to regain hia 
crown, but the information and energy of Jung 
baffled it, and the king was made prisoner. 
He still remains in captivity, but is sometimes, 
ns an indulgence, allowed to occupy a seat ou 
the throne next to hia usurping son. 

NEllBUD. — A town in Guzernfc, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate 86 miles 
E.S.E. from itajeote, and 79 miles W.S.W. 
from Baroda. Lat. 21“ 52^, long. 72“ 7'. 

NERBUDDA. — A river rising in the Brit- 
ish district of Ramgurh, presidency of Bengal, 
on the elevated plateau of Amarakantak or 
Ummurkuntuk, in the Vindhya Mountains, at 
an elevation of probably between 3,000 and 
4,000 feet above the sea. Though that place 
is within the British frontier, little is known 
of it. According to the accounts collected by 
Tieffenth.-iler and Blunt, its remotest source is 
in an inexhaustible pond, inclosed by a wall of 
masonry, close to the temple of Amarakantak, 
in lat. 22° 80', long. 81^ 49'. The nasoent 
river is a yard wide at its exit from the pond, 
and flowing eastward a mile and a half, is pre- 
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cipitated twenty-six yards from the brow of 
the table land, and, changing its direction, 
flows westwards. In the upper part of its 
course, the declivity mast 1^ veiy rapid, as 
Jubbulpore, having an elevation above the sea 
of 1,458 feet, and situate on the right bank of 
the river, is, if the distance be measured along 
the channel, 190 miles below the eource ; and 
if the elevation of this last be assum^ at 
3,500 feet, the average descent of the water- 
way in that interval may be estimated at 
about ten feet in each mile. About Jubbul- 
pore, it enters on what is generally called the 
valley of the Nerbudda, or the great depres- 
sion bounded north by the Vindbya, on the 
south by the Satpoora Mountains ; and the 
imnsediate drainage of this eopplies nearly the 
whole volume of its water, as perhaps no river 
of the same magnitude and length of course 
receives so few important tributaries. About 
forty miles below Jubbulpore, and in lat. 
23° 4', long. 79° 26', it, near Bairkaira, on the 
right side, receives the Herrun, a small river ; 
and twenty miles lower down, on the left side, 
the Shair, still smaller. The formations along 
its banks, in the upper part of its course, 
appear for the most part to be trappean ; lower 
down, at Jubbulpore, granitic. At Bhera 
Garb, below Jubbulpore, the channel is con- 
tracted between two high perpendicuhir cliffs 
of magnesian limestone, white as snow. The 
river, notwithsiaoding the great width of its I 
bed in some parts of its upper course, appears 
to be scarcely anywhere continuously navi- 
gable for any considerable distance, in con- 
sequence of the innumerable basaltic rocks 
scattered over its channel ; and these obstacles 
are the more seriously injurious, as 'at Chaud- 
gurh, near Poonaasa, and Tendukhera, near 
Jubbulpore, are inexliaustible mines of iron- 
ore, of good quality, which, were the naviga- 
tion available, would prove a most useful 
resource to that part oi Hindustan. A recent j 
report on the state of this river is oflScially 
described as “presenting an interesting, but 
not very encouraging narrative as respects its 
navigation for purposes of trade.” Four or 
five miles above Hoshungabad, 360 miles from 
its source, and in lat. 22“ 45', long. 77° 49', it 
on the right side receives the Towah, perhaps 
the largest of its tributaries ; and a libUe 
below the confluence it is 900 yards wide. 

About fifty yards above the junction of the 
Towah river with the Nerbudda, there is a 
ledge of black limestone rock, which stretches 
the whole way across the Nerbudda, connecting 
the two banks by a causeway, aa it were ; a 
fine waterfall is the result, while immediately 
below it is an exceedingly deep hole, which is 
literally alive with immense alligators. The 
ascent, from its steepness and slippery nature, 
is impracticable to them, and they content 
themselves with sporting about the deep water 
at its base. Below Hoshungabad, for about 
eighty miles, as far as Jooga, in lat, 22° 20', 
long, 70° 46', and 445 miles from the source, 
tire channel is rather free from obstacles ; but 


at that place there is a stony rapid, which, 
however, is, during the periodical rains, pass- 
able for boats of considerable burthen ; anu 
about ten miles below this rapid is the fell of 
Mundhar, of ten feet, causing an insuperable 
impediment to navigation. This stoppage of 
the navigation is in lat. 22° 16', long. 76 48', 
below the source of the river 455 miles ; above 
its mouth 846. Between Mundhar and Ho- 
shungabad, the country on each side of the 
river is a very wild, woody tract, consisting of 
a succession of low bills, and deep ravines and 
watercourses, covered with dense and lofty 
forests, and scarcely capable of being traversed 
in most parts for seven or eight miles from the 
river by any but foot-passengers. Iron-ere 
abounds. Below Mundhar twenty-five miles, 
and in lat. 22° 16', long. 76° 28', are the falls 
of Dhardri, of forty feet descent, there being, 
during the season of low water, four or five 
channels, but during the periodical rains, an 
unbroken sheet of water, about a hundred feet 
in width from the cliff on the left to that on 
the right side ; navigation being totally imprac- 
ticable. Close below this fell is the rapid of 
Kal Bhyru, “in forty feet, three feet,” the 
river being only 100 feet wide, and three feet 
water on the rapid ; and here is a ford much 
frequented at seasons of low water. At the 
termination of the rapid is the rocky isle of 
MundatU, the ruinous pagodas on which are 
annually much frequented, being sacred to 
Siva. Tlie geological formations of the banks 
in this part of the river’s course appear to be 
slate of various sorts. Between the rapids at 
Mundatta and the British cantonment at 
Mundlesir, seventy miles lower down, several 
rapids occur, but none totally interrupting 
navigation. The estimated elevation of Muu- 
jdlesir above the sea is 700 feet, or 760 below 
Jubbulpore, where the stream, descending from 
the table-laud, enters the valley of the Ner- 
budda ; and as the distance between those two 
towns is 360 miles, measured by the stream, 
the average descent in that interval is fittle 
more than two feet per mile. 

Jacquemout describes the river as about 
2,000 feet wide at Mundlesir In the season of 
low water, when it is fordable, though with 
difficulty, in consequence of the great rocki- 
ness of its bed. In the periodical rains, the 
water rises here from thirty to forty feet above 
its height in the shrunken state of the river. At 
Hiranpul, seventy miles below Mundlesir, the 
navigation is totally interrupted by a r.apid, 
100 feet in length, and having a fall of six 
feet. The channel, 150 feet iu width, is 
studded with basaltic rocks, rising above the 
surface. In a late attempt made to try how 
far it might be navigated, a very strong canoe, 
guided by means of two ropes wo^ed by 
several men on the bank, was several times 
upset or sunk, though at last hauled out by 
main strength. The Hiranpul rapid is in lat. 
22° 6', long. 74° 43', 620 miles from the source, 
181 from the mouth. A mile below this, “it 
[the Nerbudda] finds a single channel of forty 
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yanie, bounded on either side by cliffs, into 
which the stream, 600 yards in width, contracts 
in volume as it rushes down the declivity of 
this gorge with extreme fury.” From this 
place the river is unfit for navigation for 
seventy miles, to Soolpan Mahadeo, or Makri 
Fall, in lat. 21® 47', long. 73" 48', 691 miles 
from the source, 110 from the mouth. Accord- 
ing to Dangerfield, in this part of its course 
“ the stream finds its way, contracted to 
within half its usual breadth, between two 
hilly ranges, and its course being much im- 
peded, 80 as to render navigation impracticable, 
by large masses and elevated ridges of rock.” 
In one spot, the channel for this vast volume 
of water “ was not ten yards in breadth, the 
water rushing through it with a slight fall and 
tremendoas force.” From Makri Fall to Tul- 
lukwara, a distance of twenty-five miles, the 
navigation is difficult ; but, with much care 
and toil, practicable. From Tullukwara, in 
lat. 21° 57 \ long. 73° 32', to the sea, a distance 
of eighty-five miles, it is navigable for boats of 
considerable burthen. Flowing by the city of 
Broach, situate on its right or north bank, it 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in lat. 21° 35', 
long. 72° 35' ; its total length of Course being 
801 miles. The tide is perceptible only 
twenty-five miles above Broach, or fifty-five 
from the sea. Throughout the tidal part of 
its course, the breadth of the Nerbudda exceeds 
a mile. At Broach, about thirty miles from 
the mouth, it is a noble sheet of water two 
miles wide, even when the tide is out. Ships 
of burthen can proceed up the river to Broach ; 
but skilful pilotage is necessary, as the naviga- 
tion is very difficult, in consequence of a bar 
at the entrance of the river, and numerous 
sandbanks in its channel. The practicability 
of improving the navigation by artificial means 
has been considered ; and several years since 
instructions were sent out for a survey by a 
competent officer, with a view to this end. 
An experienced geologist was at the same time 
directed to examine the coal-fields in the neigh- 
bourhood of Hoshungabad., for the purpose of 
ascertaining their capacity aa a source of 
supply to Bombay, thereby relieving that port 
Trom its exclusive dependence upon Europe for 
coal. The latest results reported are of an 
encouraging char*acter. Few rivers have a 
more direct course than that of the Nerbudda, 
which is nearly due east and west. It is con- 
sidered to be the boundary between the Deccan 
and Hindostan. 

NERBUDDA TERRITORY. — See 
SauGoa AND Neebudda. 

NERIAD, in the British district of Kaii-a, 
under the presidency of Bombay, a town on | 
the route from Baroda to the city of Ahmeda- 
bad. Its streets are level, conveniently broad, 
and clean. It is the principal place of the , 
extensive tobacco tract in that district, and is 
situate in a thriving, weU -cultivated country, i 
abounding in towns and prosperous villages. 
Population 40,000. Distance from Baroda, ( 
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N.W., S5 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S.E., 30. 
Lat. 22° 40'. long. 72° 66'. 

NEROWLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate 69 miles S.E. fttira 
Jeypoor, and 130 miles E. from Ajmeer. liat, 
26° 2(y, long. 76° 48'. 

NEROWLEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to Coel, 
26 miles S. by W. of the former. Lat. 28° 29', 
long. 78° 49'. 

NERRONA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, situate on the Great Western Runn-of 
Cutch, and 12 miles N.N.W. from Bhooj. 
Lat. 23° 23', long. 69° 40'. 

NEVEEDEEPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town on the right bank of 
the river Saee, 75 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 3,000 
Hindoos, including 100 Bhats. Lat. 25° 59', 
long, 81° 38’. 

NEWA SHAHER, in the Julindur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles 
W. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 130 miles 
E. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 12', 
long. 76° 18'. 

NEW HALLA. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 30 miles N. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 25° 48', long. 68° 26'. 

NEWSUR.— See NowsUR. 

NE WTAH, in thjs British district of Dumoh, 
one of the divisions of the Saugor and Ner- 
budda territories, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Duraoh to 
Jubbulpoor, 12 miles S.K of the former, 
Lat. 23° 40', long. 79° 38'. 

NEWULGURH. — A town in the territory 
of Oudh, 60 miles N.N.E. from Oudh, and 
81 miles N.W. from Goruckpoor. Lat. 27° 35', 
long. 82° 34'. 

NEYH, — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, 68 miles W.N.W. from Bhooj, and 
96 miles S.E. by S. from Tatta. Lat. 23° SO', 
long. 68° 42', 

NEYPAAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 33 miles 
S.E. by E. of Kaira. Its streets are narrow 
and uneven. Lat. 22° 28', long. 73° 7'. 

NHOON, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division 
of the Pnnjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Indus, 135 miles S. by W. of the 
town of Peshawur, Lat. 32° 7', long. 71° 18'. 

NIBRUNG, in Bussahir, a pass across the 
elevated ridge forming the southern boundary 
oT Koonawar. It has the appearance of a 
gateway, and lies between two perpendicular 
rocks, each thirty-five feet high, Gerard 
remarks that he had nowhere else observed so 
great a difference in the height of the ther- 
mometer exposed to the sun’s rays and in the 
shade ; in the former case being 104°, in the 
latter 364°. Three hundred yards to the south- 
east is the Goonas Pass, and a quarter of a 
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mHe further, in the Bn,me direction, is the 
Ghuanl Pass. Nibrung is 16,035 feet above 
the sea. Lat. 81® 22', long. 78® 13'. 

mCHLOUL, or NUHLAWALI, in the 
British district of Gomckpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a small town near the 
northern frontier towards Nepaul. Bochanan, 
who surveyed it forty years ago, describes it as 
a very sorry place, having 200 huts : and if 
six persons be allowed to each, the population 
may be estimated at 1,200. Here is a ruinous 
mud fort, which formerly belonged to the 
petty rajah of Palpa, in Nepal. Distant N.E. 
from Goruckjiore cantonment 45 miles. Lat. 
27® 17', long. S3° 47'. 

NICHOR, in Bussahir, a village of the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, is situate on the northern 
declivity of a mountain sloping down to the 
left hank of the Sutluj. Elevation above the 
sea 6,025 feet. Lat. 31® 83', long. 78®. 

NICKRYE. — A town in the British district 
of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 37 miles K. 
by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20® 34', long. 86® 29'. 

NICOBARS. — A cluster of islands in the 
Indian Ocean, lying between lat. 6° 40' — 
9° 20', and long. 9S° 3' — 94® 13' : they are 
inhabited by about 1,000 Malays. The Danes 
formed a settlement here in 1 756, but abandoned 
it in 1768. At the latter end of the year 3 840, 
the whaler Pilot, of London, was seized by 
pirates infesting the Nicobars. An English 
cruiser being despatched to these islands to 
exact reparation, a quantity of marine stores, 
not j)ertaining to the Pilot, were discovered, 
and a suspicion arose that some of the many 
vessels winch had sailed in recent years for 
China or the Straits, and had never since been 
heard of, might have fallen victims to the 
pirates of the Nicobars or Andamans. At 
this period, the sovereignty of the Nicobai's 
was claimed by the Danes. Evidence subse- 
quently obtained, left little room for doubt that 
in several instances the crews of British ves.sela 
had been murdered, and the vessels scuttled 
and sunk by the islanders ; and it further 
appeared that the murder of the crew had 
always been effected by surprise. Measures 
were taken to give notoriety to these circum- 
stances, and commanders of trading vessels 
likely to touch at the Nicobars were recom- 
mended to employ, during their stay, a portion 
of the crew as an armed watch. In 1848, the 
Danish government came to the determination 
to abandon all claim to sovereignty over the 
Nicobars ; and on the final removal of Danish 
authority, the chiefs of the island of Car 
Nicobar hoisted the British flag, and expressed 
their desire, through a British merchant of 
Moulmein, to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the British government. It was not, however, 
deemed expedient to recognise these proceed- 
ings. Borne few years later, certain residents 
of Chittagong made a representation to the 
British goveriunent regarding two brigs which 
sailed for the Nicobars in 1852. Neither of 


tbem hod since been beard of, and the pre- 
sumption was, that both had been cut off 
by savages. Captain Dicey, of the steamer 
TenuiMerim,, was thereupon despatched to the 
Nicobars for the purpose of inquiring into the 
fate of the missing vessels ; and the report of 
this oflicer, the home authorities observe, 
“leaves no doubt that two vessels, one of 
them English, have recently been destroyed, 
and their crews murdered by the inhabitants 
of the Nicobar Islands ; and there seems too 
much reason to fear that these atrocities have 
been preceded by many similar outrages." 
These and the adjacent islands termed the 
Andamans would, it has been suggested, 
answer admirably for a convict settlements 

NIDAON, or NADAUN, in the north of 
the Punjab, a small town on the Beas, here a 
deep, rapid, and clear stream, 160 yards wide, 
and running at the rate of three miles and a 
half an hour. The right bank is of sandstone, 
lofty and abrupt ; the left of mould, lower and 
shelving. Here is a ferry much frequented, 
being on the route from British India to Cash- 
mere, Nadaun was formerly a flourishing 
pl.ace, and was held by an independent rajah ; 
but the prince was expelled by Runjeet Singh, 
and since that event the towu has fallen into 
decay. Near Nadaun is Jewala Muki, a cele- 
brated Hindoo temple, surmounted with a 
richly-gilded roof, and inclosing a fissure in 
the rock, from which issue jets of inflammable 
gas, which, when lighted, are considered the 
breath of the tutelar deity. The assessment 
of the land revenue, when payable to the Sikh 
government, was regulated by a curious con- 
trivance, which, according to Moorcroft, 
“ without diminishing the amount, was likely 
to be satisfactory to the peasantry. This was 
by a rough analysis of the soil. A given 
quantity of the earth was put Into a fine 
muslin sieve, and washed with water until all 
the mould was carried through, aud nothing but 
the sand left ; and according to its proportion 
to the whole, a deduction was made from the 
assessment.” The rate for rich soil was about 
five shillings an aero. The site of Nadaun is 
delightful ; and during its prosperity it was 
celebrated for fine gardens, and various other 
attractions. Vigne mentions a popular pro- 
verb — “ ^Vho•will come to Nadaun, and then 
leave it ?” It is in lat, 31° 46', long. 76® 23'. 

NIDDAGOONDA.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 66 miles N.E. 
by E. from Hyderabad, and 127 miles N.W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17“ 43', long. 79® 19'. 

NIDDAVOLE. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
63 miles N.E. by N. or Masulipatam. Lat. 
16® 65', long. 81“ 44'. 

NIDIGULL, in the Mysore, a fort and 
town on the north-east frontier, towards Bel- 
lary, garrisoned by Hyder Ali. It in the 
year 1770 was, after a deperate resistance, 
stormed by the troops of the poligar or chief 
of Cbitradurg, auxiliary to the Mahrattas. 
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Bifltanc© from ChitiwJnrg, E., 48 miles ; Ban- 
galore, N.W., 89. Lat. 14“ 10', long. 77“ 9'. 

NTDJIGUL. ' — A town in the Mysore, 
67 miles N.E. by N. frpm Seringapatam, and 
146 miles W. by N. from Arcot. L*t. 13“ 16', 
long. 77“ 16'. 

'NTE SARAE, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 28 miles N.E. of the former, 25 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. .26“ 41', long. 80“ 42'. 

NILAB, in the Punjab, a small town on the 
left or eastern bank of the Indus, a short 
distance below Attock, and close to the con- 
fluence of the Hurroo river. The name sig- 
nifies “blue water,” and has been assigned to 
it from the deep blue colour ©f the water of 
the Indus at this place. The great river here 
is narrow, rapid, and 120 feet deep. There is 
a ferry, at which, according to Wood, Timur 
crossed on his invasion of India ; but Reniiell 
is of opinion that he crossed at or near Attock. 
Lat. 33“ 46', long. 72“ 15'. 

NILTNGr, in Chinese Tartary, near the 
northern frontier of Gurwhal, is situate in the 
district of Chaprang, being distant south-west 
from the town of that name six days’ journey, 
by a tolerably good track. It is situ-ate on 
the right b.aukof the Jalmevi, a great confluent 
with the Bhageerettce, called lower down the 
Ganges. Tlie bouses are built very low, in 
consequeuce of the great violence of the wind, 
Besides the road to Chaprang, there Is another 
to Koonawar by the Chungs.akhago Pass, 
situate about lat. 31“ 14', long. 78“ 37'. 
This is probably the moat diflicuU pass in 
the Himalayas, as Gerard, who bad crossed 
several above 18,000 feet high, could find no 
guide willing to accompany him across the 
Clmngsakbago ; and some years b(jfore his 
arrival in that tract, eighteen people perished 
in attempting the passage ; since which time 
few loaded travellers venture on it. Elevation 
above the sea 11,127 feet, Lat. 81“ O', long. 
79“ 2'. 

NTLLEHGAON. — A town in the British 
province of .Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 
20 miles E. fiom Sholapoor, and 69 miles 
N.N.E. from Beejapoor. Lat. 17“ 41', long. 
76“ 15'. 

NIL NAG, “blue lake,” in Cashmere, a 
great spring or piece of water, which gives 
rise to a stream falling into the Behut or 
Jhelum, in the vicinity of Baramula, in lat. 
33’ 48', long. 74“ 47'. Like most other sources 
of rivers, it is regarded with superstitious 
veneration by the Hindoos. It is situate on 
the uortb-eastem declivity of the Fir Panjal, 
and 21 milea S.W. of Serinagur, 

NIMAR.— See Nemade. 

NIMBEH. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
11 miles N.N.W, of Ahmednuggur. Lat, 
19“ 15', long, 74“ 41'. 

NlMBEliA, in Rajpootaoa, the principal 


place of a peigunnah, one of the poasesaions 
of the noted Patan freebooter Muhammed 
Ameer Khan, is situate on the route from 
Neemuch to Nusseerabad, 16 miles N.W. of 
the former, and 127 S. of the latter. It ii 
surrounded by a rampart with towers, and 
has a small mosque, some small temples, and a 
neat outohery or court of justice. There is a 
very beautiful baoli or well. It has a noble 
staircuose, and a verandah of rich Saracenic 
arches round the wall about half-way down. 
The pergnnnah contains 276 viUap;es, and an 
area of 172 square miles. Of its separate 
population there is no return, but information 
on that of the whole of the dependencies of 
Ameer Khan will be found in the article on 
Tonk. It is estimated to yield an annual 
revenue of 1,40,000 rupees, or 14,000/, 
Though forming part of the jaghiro of the 
noted Ameer Khan, its fiscal affairs and 
police have long been under the management 
of the East- India Company ; an arrangement 
oiiginating in a great outrage comipitted on 
some British subjects from Neemuch, who 
were atUveked, stripped, and some of them 
killed. The proper British ofiicer having 
applied to Ameer Khan for redress, that 
chieftain answered that he had no sufficient 
army to sustain his authority in so distant a 
possession, and that be wished that the English 
would take the district in farm, give him a fair 
rent, and goveim it their own way ; which offer 
was accepted. Tod, wdio passed through this 
place in 1820, and a few years before Heber’s 
visit, states it to be a “ considerable town, with 
.an excellent stone circumvallation and adds 
that, “ being on the high road between Malwa 
and Hindostan, it enjoys a good share of 
traffic.” Lat. 24“ 36', long, 74° 43'. 

NIMBSOR. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 35 
miles S.E. by E. of Sivttara. Lat. 17“ 27', 
long. 74“ 31'. 

NIMKESARAE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 22 miles N. of the former, Lut. 
27“ 24', long. 78“ 17'. 

NIMKHAR, or NIMKHAR-MISRIK, in 
the district of Khairabad, territory of Oude, a 
town near the left bank of the Goomtee, is the 
principal place of the subdivision of the saine 
name. On a high sand-hill on the bank of the 
river is a brick fort, of quadrangular ground- 
plan, half a mile in circuit, having four round 
towers, one at each angle, but fallen into ruin. 
Contiguous is a reservoir, regarded sacred by 
the Hindoos, of octagon outline, surrounded 
in its circuit of alxmt 180 paces by a wall, 
sloping towards the water, with ten steps. 
The water is supplied from hidden springs ; 
is clear, deep, of a skye-bluo colour, and is 
used by the Hindoos as a bath for ritual ablu- 
tions. Similar tanks abound in the neighbour- 
hood. This place is mentioned in th^Ayeen 
Akbery as having a brick fort, and yielding an 
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ftnnuAl revenue of 89,101 rupees. L»t. 2V 21', 
long. 80° 82'. 

NIJTA DEVI, in the hill state of Kuhloor, 
a peaked mountain in the narrow penlusiila 
formed by a remarkable flexure of the Sutlej, 
and about four miles from the left bank of that 
river. It rises abofrt 3,000 feet above the 
town of Anandpoor, or 4,000 above the level 
of the sea. Its shape is singularly like the 

eaked turban worn by the Sikhs, which people 

old the spot in great veneration, because Guru 
Govind Singh ascended to its summit, and 
there, gurrounded by a few faithful followers, 
concerted measures for the propagation of their 
faith. A small well-constructed temple is 
situate on the summit, to which there is access 
by means of a flight of stone steps. Lat. 31° 18', 
long. 76° 37'. 

NINGROO. — A town in the British district 
of Sudiya, Upper Assam, 34 miles S. of Sudiya. 
Lat. 27° 20', long, 95° 

NIRiNJUL, in Hyderabad, or the territoiy of 
the Nizam, a town nine miles north of the left 
or north bank of the Godavery, in a country of 
granatio formation, overlaid with fossiliferous 
strata, on the route from Hyderabad to Nag- 
poor, 120 miles N. of former, 150 S.W. of 
latter. Lat. 19° 7', long. 78° 25'. 

NIRT, in Bussahir, a village on the left bank 
of tlie Sutlej, belonging to Brahmins, who hold 
it rent free. Elevation above the sen 3,087 
feet. Lat. 31° 23', long. 77° 37'. 
NISHOWRA.— See Nasairah. 

NISUNG, in Bussahir, a village of Koona- 
war, is situate near the left bank of the Tag- 
lokhar, a large stream which rises in Chinese 
Tartary, three or four days’ journey to the 
eastward. Tlie village lies at the northern 
base of the Tungrug Pa-ss, from which it is 
flccessible by a footpath of steep descent, 
passing through growths of juniper and thyme. 
The soil and climate are sufficiently genial to 
tiring to .maturity esculent vegetables and small 
fruit, such as gooseberries, though it has an 
elevation of 10,166 feet above the sea. Lat. 
81° 39', long. 78° 34'. 

NITI, in the British district of Knmaon, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village near a celebrated pass of tlie same 
name, across the range or succession of moun- 
tjiins forming the boundary towards Hiundes 
or Chinese Tartary. 'The village, thirteen 
miles south of the pass, is situate on the left 
bank of the Doulee, and at the foot of a range 
of eminences, which, sweeping round, defends 
it on the north and north-west from tempests. 
The route from the village is up the course of 
the Doulee, which rises on the southern face, 
where, in the early part of Octol>er, not a speck 
of snow was to be seen. After the route 
diverges from the Doulee, the ascent becomes 
Very steep, amidst crumbling ci-ags of blue 
limestone. The pass opens at the top on the 
table-lapd of Tartary, or rather on the slighlly 
depressed basin of the Sutluj, the bed of whicu 


there has sn elevation of 14,924 feet above the 
sea. This is considered the easiest and best 
pass between Eumaon and Hiundes, and in 
consequence is one of the principal channels 
of the trade betweed Cbineye Tartajy a^’d 
Hindoostan ; and the carrying-business forms 
the principal means of subsistence of the 
Bhotias of Niti. The pass becomes open at 
the latter end of June, and continues so gene- 
rally to the second week in October. The 
articles of merchandise are conveyed on yaks, 
goats, and sheep. The Bhotian sheep carries 
fi^m ten to twenty pounds weight, the goat 
from twelve to twenty-four ; the 'Tibetan sheep, 
which is larger and stronger, carries from thirty 
to foi-ty. They can, if urged, travel in a day 
seven or eight miles over the mountain-tracks ; 
but for a continuance not more than five. 
Grain, borax, salt, and such other goods as 
can be commodiously divided, are sewn up in 
saddle-bags, called karbik, made of woollen 
and cased in leather, and are hung on each side, 
being secured in place by a crupper and breast- 
band. Wool, cottons, and goods of similar 
description, are in the same way arranged in 
small * packages. The sufferings of travellers 
from disordered respiration, in consequence of 
the tenuity of the air, are very severe ; and 
though the Bhotias take pains from early age 
to train themselves to endure it, some can never 
succeed ; and even yaks and other beasts are 
not exempt from sufferings resulting from it. 
The most marked symptoms are vei'tigo, inor- 
dinate action of the heart, accelerated respira- 
tion, and the most distressing difficulty of 
breathing. 'The statement of Batten is con- 
clusive as to the reality of this influence: — 
“ During this walk I was almost killed by mere 
pain. The rarity of the air along thi.s high 
road to Daba (nearly 17,000 feet) was perfectly 
awful. My dandi people would not go on, and 
returned to the crest of tlie pass. One man 
accompanied me ; and he and I went groaning 
along at a snail’s pace, on a level, and yet in 
great agony. Angina pectoris I now consider 
nothing in comparison. I felt the pain most 
at my chest, and suffocation seemed to threaten 
me at every step.” The district adjacent to 
Niti bears the same name, and contains ten 
villages and 219 bouses. Elevation of crest of 
liass above the sea 16,814 feet; lat. 30° 67', 
long. 79° 64'. Elevation ofvillage 11,464 feet ; 
lat. 30° 46', long. 79° 63'. 

NI’TTERKONAH. — A town in the British 
district of Mymunsing, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
45 miles E. of Jumalpore. Lat. 24° 50', 
long. 90° 45'. 

NIWANS, in the British district of Ram- 
gurh, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a town 
on the route from Kamgurb to Jubbulpoor, 
37 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 23° 3', 
long, 80° 30', 

NIZAMABAD, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pei^unnah of 
the same name, is situate on the route from 
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the town of Atlmgarh to that of Jotinpoor, 
eight miles W. of the former, 82 N.E. of the 
latter, 50 N. of Benares, and in lat. 26° 5', 
long. 88“ 6', 

NIZAJloODEENPboR BUGREH. — A 
town in the British district of Siinin, lieut.-gov. , 
of Bengal, 66 miles N.K.E. of Chupra. Lat. 
26“ 42', long. 86“ 26'. 

KIZ AMPATA M, in the British district j 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the estuary of an inconsiderable stream, and a 
mile N.W. of the Golkonda coast, or western 
shore of the Bay of BengaL Though no vessel ' 
of great burthen can approach the place, there 
is a considerable coasting-trade carried on in 
the small country craft. It is the principal 
place of a tallook or subdivision of the same 
name, which, according to official return, 
together with the town, has a population of 
24,646 ; of whom there are 13,168 males, and 
11,478 females; the number of houses being 
7,682. Distance from the town of Guntoor, 
S.E., 31 miles ; Madras, N., 175. Lat. 15“ 55', 
long. 80“ 44'. 

NIZAMPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, .51 ; 
miles S.E. by S. of Bombay. Lat. 18“ 20', 
long. 73“ 22'. 

NIZAM’S DOMINIONS, — See Etdee- 

ABAD. 

NOACOLLY, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bulloah, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles E.S.E. of Bulloah. Lat. 22“ 49', long. 
91“ 8'. 

NOACOTE, — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Bori Gunduk river, and 
20 miles N. W. from Khatmandoo. The valley, 
of which this town is the principal place, is 
about eighteen miles diatant from Khatmandoo, 
and was visited some years ago by Prince 
Waldemar of Prussia and his party. According 
to a recent visitor, “it does not offer much 
attraction to the traveller; and as I looked 
into it from the top of Sheopoori, I thought it 
hardly worth the trip. Not so extensive as 
that in which KhatmandcK) is situated, it lies 
lower, and is very fertile," Lat. of town 
27“ 53', long. 85“ 

N OAGONG. — A town in the native territory 
of Duspulla, one of the hill states of Orissa, 
situate 72 miles N.W. byN. frornGanjarn, and 
92 miles W. by S. from Cuttack. Lat. 20" 17', 
long. 84“ 32', 

NOBRA, or NUBRA. — A division of 
Ladakh or Middle 'Tibet, subject to Gholab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere. It is a singu- 
larly wild tract, of great elevation, on the south 
side of the Karakorum. Mountains, or eastern 
part of Hindoo Koosh, and is bounded on the 
north, the east, and the south sides by the 
Shy-Yok, or river of Nobra, which, rising in 
the Nobra Tsuh lake or glacier, embosomed 
in the mountain, joins the Indus a few miles 
above, and east of Iskardo. The lowest part 
of this tract is estimated by Yigne to be more 
4 i 


than 11,000 feet above the sea; bnt though 
so elevated and very mountainous, it is descril^ 
by him not only as picturesque, but as having 
a considerable degree both of culture and popu- 
lation. Deskit, the chief place, is in lat 84° off, 
long. 77“ 37'. 

NOBUTT A, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and four miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 12', long. 78“ 3'. 

NOELGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route, by Nanamow Ghat or 
Ferry, from Lucknow to Mynpooree, 19 miles 
W. of the former city, 116 S.E. of the latter. 
Heber describes it, A,B. 1824, as “a large 
walled village, with gJites, aud a bazar in a 
much handsomer style titan usual, but the 
walls bearing marks of decay, and many of 
the houses roofless, though the shops were 
neat, and the appearance of the people com- 
fortable and thriving,” The road in this part 
of the route is good. Lat. 26“ 46', lojig. 
80“ 45'. 

NOEWALA, in the Punjab, a town on 
the route from Ramnegurh to Lahore, and 55 
miles N.W. of the latter place. It is situate 
in an extensive plain, of great fertility, and 
well cultivated, producing abundant crops of 
grain, especially wheat. Irat. 32“ 12', long. 
73“ 54'. 

NOGOAN, in the Rajpoot state of Alwar, 
under the political management of the 
Governor-General’s agent for Rajpootana, a 
village on the route from Alwar, by way of 
Ferozpoor, to Delhi, and 87 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 38', long. 76“ 68'. 

NOH, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
40 miles S.W. of Delhi. The population of 
Noh is stated at 6,009. Lat. 28° 7', long. 
77“ 4'. 

NOHBUT GUNGE, in the territory of 
Oude, a village on the route, by Nanamow 
Ghat, from Futtehgurh to Lucknow, 50 miles 
S.E. of the former, 60 W. of the latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the Gauges, here 
crossed by ferry to Nanamow, in the territory 
of the East-India Company. Noh but Gunge 
has a small bazar, and supplies are abundant. 
Lat. 26° 63', long. 80“ 11'. 

NOH DIHING, a tributary of the Brahma- 
pootra, rises in lat. 27“ 9', long. 96“ 56', and, 
flowing in a north-westerly direction through 
the British district of Sudiya, in Upper Assam, 
for 100 miles, falls into the Brahmapootra, on 
the left side, in lat. 27“ 44', long. 95“ 48'. 

NOHUB.— See IsLAMauna. 

NOFh ia the Rajpoot state of Jessnlmeer, a 
village on the route from Beekumpoor to B^- 
meer, and 16 miles S.E. of Beekumpoor. It 
contains 100 houses, and nine wells fifty feet 
deep, yielding abundance of fine water. Lat. 
27“ 34', long. 72“ 20'. 
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NOEBELAi in tiM Britbli district of Bogra, NOOH, in the British district of Ally^orh, 
presidency of Bengal, a town on the route Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoefl, a village 
from the town of Bogra to Junialpoor, 16 on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
miles E. of former, 26 S.W. of latter. It is and 86 miles N.E. of the former. Lat 27° 81', 


situate near the river Konaie, a vast offset of 
the Brahmapootra, and has a thana or police* 
station, the jurisdiction of which extends over 
808 villages. Distant N.E. from Berbampore 
144 miles, from Calcutta 262. Lat. 24° 60', 
long. 80° 87'. 

NOKOREE, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the jff.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Almora fort to 
Hiundes or South-western Tibet, by the Ju- 
wahir Pass, 63 miles N.E. of Almora, 103 
S. W. of the latter. Lat. 29° 68', long, 80° 2'. 

NOKRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeesul- 
nieer, a collection of dwellings comprising two 
small villages, together oontaining sixty houses, 
of which four we shops. It is situate on the 
route from the town of Beekaneer to that of 
JesBulmeer, and 52 miles S.W. of the former. 
Water, though of indifferent quality, is sup- 
plied from a tank. The road in this part 
of the route is firm. Lat. 27° 89', long. 
72° 46'. 

NOKUR, or NOUSIB, in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, a town in the desert tract near 
the northern frontier, towards Hurreeana. Lat. 
29° 11 ', long. 74° 62'. 

NOLBABEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Camroop, Lower Afisam, 28 miles 
N.W. of Gowbatty. Lat. 26° 26', long. 
91° 27'. 

NOLYE, in the territoiy of Gwalior, or 
asessions of Scindia'a family, a town in 
alwa, on the route from Mow to Deesa, 
46 miles N.W. of former, 255 S.E. of latter. 
It is of considerable size, and is the prin- 
cipal place of a pergunnah yielding annually 
a revenue of 265,000 rupees to the Gwalior 
ovemment. Malcolm observes, “Nolye was 
uilt by Raja Nol, from whom its name origi- 
nated ; but its modem one is Burnuggur, the 
first being thought of bad omen if pronounced 
before breakfast but he gives no explanation 
of this singular passage. Population about 
6,000; elevation above the sea 1,698 feet. 
Distant 29 miles S.W. from Oojein. Lat. 
23° 8', long. 76° 23'. 

NONOBE. — A town in the British district 
of Shababad, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 60 miles 
S.W. by W. of ^^eram. Lat. 25° 16’, 
long. Sr 43'. 

NC>OGYHTJLLY.~A town in the Mysore, 
44 miles N.N.W. from Beringapatam, and 
111 miles E. by N. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13° 1'. long. 76“ 81'. 

NOOH, in the British district of Muttra, 
the principal place of the pergunnah of Noofa 
Jhil, a town situate on the south-eastern 
border of the jhil, and four miles east of the 
eastern or left bank of the Jumna, Lat 
27" 61', long. 77" 42, 


long, 78° 28'. 

NOON, in the jaghire of Jujhur, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W, Provinces, a village near the 
western frontier, tow^s Loharoo. Lat. 
28° 20', long. 76° 6'. 

NOONEE. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
S. of Bba^Ipore. Lat. 24° 80', long. 87° 8'. 

NOONGSAEE. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 37 miles 
S.W, W W. from Muneepoor, and 60 miles 
W.N.W. from Silchar. Lat. 24° SO', long. 
93° 82. 

NOORABAD, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of the Scindia family, a town 
on the route from Agra to the fort of Gwalior, 
60 miles S. of the former, 11 N.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right or south 
bank of the river Sank, here crossed by a 
bridge of seven arches, well built of masonry. 
Adjoining the village is a pleasure-ground of 
considerable size, inclosed by a wall of stone, 
built A.D. 166Q, by order of Aurungzebe, aa 
appears from an inscription over the gate. 
Within the inclosure is the mausoleum of 
Goonma Begum, consort of Ghaziuddin Khan, 
vizier of Ahmed Shah, and of Alamgir, sove- 
reigns of Delhi from 1749 to 1754, and from 
1764 to 1759. The begum was “celebrated 
for her personal accomplishments, as well as 
for the vivacity of her wit and the fire of her 
poetical genius.” Her monument bears an in- 
scription, “Alas t Goonna Begum, 1189” (A.D. 
1775). Lat. 26° 25', long. 78° 10'. 

NOOEJA, in Sinde, a considerable village 
between Sehwan and Larkhana, and 10 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate two miles 
west of the right bank of a large offset of the 
Indus, and three miles west of the main 
channel. The surrounding country is level, 
alluvial, and in many parts cultivated, but 
greatly broken np by numerous channels, cut 
for the purposes of irrigation. Nooija is itself 
supplied with water from wells. Lat. 26° 34', 
long. 67° 63'. 

NOORNAGTJR. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 20 
miles N, of Tipperah. I^t. 23° 46', long. 
91° 10'. 

NOOENUGDR, in the British district of 
Muzuffumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Hurd war, 22 miles N.E, by N. of 
the former. Lat. 29° 41', long. 77° 59'. 

NOOEOODDEN SURRAEE, in theBaree 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
27 miles S.E, from the left bank of the Bavee, 
84 miles E. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
81° 80', long. 74° 62. 

NOOEPOOE. — town in the territory of 
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Oude, 84 milofl N.N.E. from Luoktiow, and 
76 miles N.E, from Cawnpt'K)r. Lat. 27'’ 18', 
long. 81° 13'. 

NOOEPOOR, in the Sinde Si^ur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 22 
miles N.W. from the right bank of the Jhe- 
lum, 131 miles N.W. by W. of the town of 
Lahore. Population 10,631. Lat. 32“ 40', 
long. 72“ 38'. 

NOOEPOOR, in the Sinde Sn^r Dooab 
division of tbe Punjab, a town situated 14 
miles W. from the right bank of the Jhelutn, 
122 miles W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 31“ 67', long. 72“. 

NOOEPOOR, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
tbe Indus, 90 miles S.W. by S. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 29° 8', long. 70“ 36'. 

NOORPORE.' — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dacca J el alpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.W. of Dacca. Lat, 23“ 29', long. 
90“ 12'. 

NOORPUR. — A town in the British district 
of Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29“ 9', long. 78“ 28". 

NOOZUDOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
48milesN.N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16“ 49', 
long. 80“ 65'. 

NORAY, in the territory of Oude, a village 
on the rout© from Goruckpore cantonment to 
Lucknow, 9.'> miles W. of the former, 71 E. of 
the latter. Water is abundant here, but sup- 
plies are scanty. The road to the east, or 
towards Goruckpore, is much broken and out 
of order, except near the village, where it is 
rather good ; towards Lucknow, generally 
good, yet heavy in some parts. Lat. 26“ 47', 
long. 81“ 62'. 

NORRIWALLEH, iu the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
on the left bank of the Indus, 76 miles N.N. W. 
of tbe town of Mooltan, Lat. 31° 7', long. 
70“ 68'. 

NORTHERN CIRCAES.— See Circabs. 

NORTH-WESTERN PROVINCES.— The 
great political division of India so called com- 
prehends a vast tract of country, forming a 
sort of vice-presidency, under the chief go- 
vernment of India. 'The administration is 
conducted by an oflScer bearing the title of 
lieutenant-governor, appointed by the Gi> 
vernor-General in Council, as ber^ter men- 
tioned. 'The North-Western Provinces proper 
lie between lat. 23“ 51', the extreme southerly 
point, and lat. 30° 26', the extreme northerly 
point; long. 76“ 20', the extreme western 
point, and 84° 40', the extreme eastern point. 
If, however, the portion of tbe non -regulation 
districts connected with the government of the 
North-Western Provinces be included, the 
boundariea will extend from. lat. 21“ Vt to 
Ut. 31“ 6', and from long. 73“ 2' to long. 


84® 40'. The North-Western Provinces pro- 
Mr are bounded on the north by Sirhind, the 
Deyra Dhoon, Kumaon, and Nepaul; on the 
east by Nepaul, Oude, and the lower provinces 
of Bengal ; on tbe south by the lower provintMB 
of Bengal and the native state of Rewah ; and 
on tbe south-west by Bundelound, Soindia’s 
territory, and Rajpootana. These provinoes 
are distributed into six large divisions, ia 
which are comprehended thirty-one disfriots, 
as stated below : — 


DivtsioaB. 


Delhi 


Meerut .... 


Rohllcund . . 


Agra 


Allahabad .. 


Benares .... 


Districts. 

' Paneeput. 

Hurreeanah. 

- Delhi. 

Rohtuk. 

. Goorgaon, 

' Saharunpore. 
Mozuffumuggur. 

■ Meerut. 

Booiundsbubnr. 

.AUygurh. 

{ Bijnour. 

Moradabad, 

Budaon. . 

Bareilly and Pillibheet. 
Shahjehanpore. 
r Muttra. 

Agra. 

Furruckabad. 

I Mynpoorie. 
tEtawah. 
r Cawnpore, 

Futtehpore. 

Humeerpure and Calpee. 
Banda. 

L Allahabad. 

' Goruckpore. 

Azimghur. 

Jounpore. 

* Mirzapore. 

Benares. 

.. Ghazeeporc. 


The non-regulation districts under the antho* 
rity of the lieutenant-governor of the North- 
Western Provinces comprise the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territories ; tbe Butty territory, 
including Wuttoo ; the pergpmnah of Eote 
Kasim ; Jaunsar and Bawur ; tbe Deyrah 
Doon ; Kumaon, including British Gurhwal; 
Ajraere, and British Nemaur. The physical 
characteristics of so wide an extent of countiy 
of course differ greatly. These, as well as the 
chief articles of production, animal and vege- 
table, and such statistical particulars as are 
available, are described and enumerated under 
the names of the respective portions of terri- 
tory embraced within the limits which oircum* 
scribe the authority of the subordinate govern- 
ment, under which the revenue and judicial 
affairs are administered. The following return 
of the land revenue, area, population, and other 
ststiatical particulars of tbe North-Western 
Provinces, has been prepared from infonna* 
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tion collected during the recent rerenue aettle- 
ttent of thftt portion of India : — 


Narnber of townihipfl SI.POS 

Are&ia acres 40,114,614 


Land asaeraed to revenue 

Acres. 

Cultivated 34,460,238 

Cultnrable 7,943.4gi * 

88,893,719 

Land unaesessed ; — 

Rent free 8,367,303 

Barren 10,454,593 

13,751,795 


Total ares in acres 46,114,514 


Demand on account of land 

revenue Ra. 4,06, 54,4 10 

R. a. p. 

Bate per acre on total area 0 14 l 

On total EUises^ed laud 1 4 l 

On total cultivation 1 8 3 


Population 

Hindoo— ARTicultural 17,699, l6o 
Kon-a^ricul. 8,024,951 

25,724,111 

Mahomedan and othern ; — 

Agricultural 1,894,270 

Non- agricultural .. 2,653,501 

■ 4,547,771 

Total population 30 , 271,882 


It may be added, that the area of the six 
divisions constituting the North-Western Pro- 
vinces proper, given in the above statement in 
acres, amounts to 72,054 square. miles, British 
statute measure; and the total population 
being 30,271,8S2, gives an average of some- 
thing beyond 420 inhabitants to the square 
mile. The land is held under putteedarree 
settlement. The government assessment, cal- 
culated upon the basis of two-thirds of the net 
rent, has been fixed for a period of thirty 
years. By this limitation of the public demand, 
a valuable and marketable private pro])erty 
has been created in the land ; and every land- 
holder, however petty his holding, is to a 
cei^tain extent a capitalist. In connection 
with this admirable system, two servants of the 
East-India Company merit especial mention. 
The task ot revising the settlement, and recon- 
structing it upon better principles, belongs to 
Mr. Merlins Bird ; the duty of carrying it 
out, aud realizing its advantages to the inhabi- 
tants, was re.served for Mr. 'J’homa.son, who 
administered the affairs of the North-Western 
Provinces as lieutenant-govenor for nine years. 
Neither gentleman lives to contemplate the 
success of hia laliourfl. Mr. Bird died in this 
country, in August, 1853 ; Mr. Thomason was 
removed from life in the same year, almost 
Immediately after his appointment to the 
governorship of Madras, to which presidency 
it was anticipated that he would render similar 
benefits to those which he had conferred on 
the North-West Provinces. The Court of 
Directors were not unmindful of his merits, 
aud. bore to them the following testimony, in 
the dispatch acknowledging the communication 
of the melancholy news of hia death 


“ Mr. Thomason had obtained distinction in 
the several stages of his ofl3cial progresfl ; and 
as lientenant-govemor of the North-Western 
Provinces during a period of nine years, he 
exhibited all the qualities of an accomplished 
and successful administrator. He omitted no 
research, and spared no pains, to make him- 
self ma^r of every subject that came before 
him, however minute, or however comprehen- 
sive. His decisions, founded on results so 
obtained, were clearly, concisely, and impres- 
sively delivered. We seldom dissented from 
his judgment, and never but with hesitation 
and reluctance. He incnlcated and maintained 
discipline in the public service by the discern- 
ment with which he observed and rewarded 
merit, by a rare union of conciliation and firm- 
ness, by uniform kindness and courtesy to those 
below him, and by his own marked example of 
deference to superior authority. In his admi- 
nistration of the territorial revenue, an efficient 
watchfulness over the just interests of the 
state was always tempered by a benevolent 
car© for the well-being ot the agricultural com- 
munity. We are persuaded that all classes 
who lived under bis government, from the 
highest public servant to the cultivator of the 
soil, must participate in the sorrow which we 
feel for his loss.” Within these provinces are 
some thriving and populous towns, the chief of 
which are noticed in their proper places in the 
alphabetical arrangement. There are also 
several educational establiahnients. Those 
partaking of a collegiate character will bo 
found mentioned under the heads of their 
respective -localities. For the promotion of 
popular instruction, a comprehensive scheme 
has recently been devised, and partially brought 
into operation, in the way of experiment. It 
contemplates the establishment of schools in 
each tehsildarree division of the Provinces, the 
masters of which are to receive small salaries 
from government, in addition to the fees 
received on account of the scholars ; the course 
of instruction to comprise reading and writing 
the vernacular languages, both Oordoo and 
Hindee ; accounts, and the mensuration of 
land according to the native system. Instruc- 
tion in history, geography, geometry, and 
other useful subjects, is also proffered ; but 
the communication of this appears to be depen- 
dent on the desire of the people to receive it. 
The working of the system is to be under the 
supervision of pergunnah visitors, zillah visitors, 
and a visitor- general. This system, it is to be 
observed, is intended not to supersede native 
schools, but to increase their number and im- 
prove their character. The government schools 
will be in fact central model establishments, 
exhibiting the advantages of an improved 
course of teaching, and aiding the efforts of the 
inhabitants in adopting such means as may 
teod to secure its benefits to their children. 

Under the last general arrangement for the 
government of India (3 & 4 Wm. 4, cap. 86), 
the then existing presidency of Fort William 
was to be divided into two presidencies ; one 
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retaining the previous name, the other to be 
called the Presidency of A^ra. This plan, 
howerer, was never acted upon ; and by an 
act subsequently passed (5 4; 6 Wm. 4, cap. 52), 
power was given to the home authorities to 
suspend its operation, and to the Qovemor- 
Greneral in Council to appoint during such 
suspension a lieutenant'governor of the North- 
Western Provinces, exercising his powers 
within an extent of territory defined by the 
authority from whom he received his appoint- 
ment, and with such limitations as the same 
authority might deem fit. Agra is the seat of 
the government thus established ; from which 
circumstance the officer administering it is 
often called the lieutenant-governor of Agra. 

NOSAREE, in the British district of Surat, 

f )re3idency of Bombay, a town situate on the 
eft or south bank of the river Pooma, and 
eight miles above its fall into the Gulf of Cam- 
bay. The river “ is wide at the entrance, but 
difficult of access, on account of the winding 
channel among banks, and lias but three or 
four feet in it at low water spring tides.” *The 
town is eligibly situate, and surrounded by 
much rich cultivation, principally dry. Many 
of the inhabitants are Parsee weavers, who 
w'ork to supply the markets of Surat ; and 
there are many artificers in copper, brass, iron, 
and wood. There is considerable coasting and 
export trade in grain, coarse sugar, wood, and 
other articles, the produce of the country. 
As the port, however, belongs in sovereignty 
to the Guioowar, the provisions of the British 
customs laws have not been introduced therein. 
Population 15,000. Distance from Surat, S., 
IS miles; Bombay, N., 140. Lat. 20° 55', 
long. 73°. 

NOSHEHR SERAI, or KAOSHERA.— 
An extensive caravanserai on the route from 
Lahore to Cashmere by the Pir Panjal Pass. 
It is built of brick, faced at the gateways with 
stone, and was originally of such strength as 
to serve for a fortress as well as a caravanserai ; 
but it is no w in a ruinous state. It is situate on 
the river Tauhi or Tihoi, which, at thirty-five 
or forty miles to the south-east, falls into the 
Chinab. An inscription on one of the gate- 
ways records that it was built by the Mogul 
emperor Akbar. Noshehr Serai is in lat. 
83° 9', long. 74“ 17'. 

NOSHXTRUH, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Etawa, and 41 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
27“ 0', long. 78° 40'. 

NOSOOM. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 45 miles 
N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14“ 68', long. 78“ 27', 
NOXJBUTPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Haxarebaugh to 
Benares, 162 miles N.W. of the former, 27 
S.E, of the latter. It has a bazar, and a 
staging bungalow, or public lodge for travellers, 
ana is situate on the left ba^ of the river 


Kurumnasa, here creased bv a bridge of 
masonry, the material fpr which is a very 
hard, fine-grained, light-red sandstone, quar- 
ried in hills situate to the east. Supplies are 
abundant, and the water of the Kurumnasa ia 
as “ clear as crystal.” The road in this part of 
the route is good. Lat. 25“ 19', long. 83“ 29'. 

NOUGAON, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the town of 
Moradabad to Muzuffemugur, and 28 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It has a baz.ar. 
Distant N.W. from C^cutta 916 miles. Lat. 
29“ 1', long. 78“ 29'. 

NOUGAWA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Muttra, and 16 miles 
S.W, of the former. Lat. 27° 41', long, 
78“ S'. 

NOUGMA. — See Nougawa. 

NOURUNGA, or AURUNGABAD, in 
the British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, a town, the principal place of a thana 
or police division of the same name, situate 
on the route from Hazarebaugh to Benares, 
88 miles N.W. of former, 101 S.E. of latter. 
It lias a bazar. The towa has 615 houses, 
which, according to the usually admitted ratio 
of inmates to houses, would assign it a popula- 
tion of 3,075 persona. Lat. 24“ 44, long. 
84“ 25'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in the British district 
of Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
that of Muttra, and four miles S. of the latter, 
Lat. 27“ 26', long. 77“ 47'. 

NOURUNGABAD, in the territory of 
Oude, a small town on the route from Bareilly 
to Seetapore, 77 miles S.E. of the former, 
28 N.W. of the latter. It ia situate five 
milea B. of the left bank of the Goomtee, 
crossed by the route from Bareilly, and fordable 
by cattle from December to June, during 
which interval the average depth is three feet. 
At other tiniea it must bo crossed by ferry. 
There is a bazar here. Lat. 27° 46', long. 80° 26', 

NOURUNGABAD, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
AUygurh to that of Mynpooree, and four miles 
S.E. of the former, Lat. 27° 52', long. 78“ 13' . 

NOUSHARA, in the Peshatvur division of 
the Punjaub, a town situate on the banks of 
the Kabool river, 18 miles N.W. of Attock. 
Here, in 1823, the Afghans were utterly routed 
^ the Sikhs, commanded by Runjeet Singh. 
Ibe Sikhs built a fort here, under the direction 
of General Avitabile ; it has four bastions and 
a double row of loopholes. The vicinity has 
been selected for the site of a sauatarium for 
troops in the province of Peshawur. The 
inundations caused by the heavy rains of 1856 
completely destroyed the cantonment at thii 
place. Lat. 84“ 3^, long, 72“ 2'. 
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NOUSHEKA, in the Fanjab, a village, 
with an adjoining fort, on the route from 
Attock to Kaahmir, by Mazufurabad, from 
which laat place it is distant about 20 miles 
8.W. It is situate at the western base of the 
mountains inclosiDg Kashmir on the west. 
The surrounding country consists of parched 
uncultivated pWns, intersected at difterent 
distancee by long, rocky, barren ridges. 
Nousbera is in lat. S4° 8', long. 73° 

NOUVABUNGAPOOR.— A town in the 
recently lapsed territory of Nagpore or Berar, 
situate 84 miles E. by N. from JugduJapoor 
Bustur, and 1 07 miles N. W. from Vizianagrum. 
Lat. 19° 20', long. 82° 27'. 

NOWABAD, or NUWABPOORAH, in 
the British district of Bijnonr, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route, up 
the course of the Bamgunga (Western), from 
Moi-adabnd cantonment to Fort Almora, 
44 miles N. of the former. l*at. 29° 28', 
long. 78° 45'. 

NO WAD A. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Moorshedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
94 miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 55', long. 
88° 23'. 

NOWA DEYRA, in Sinde, a village on 
the route from Larklinna to riukkur, and 
12 miles E. of the former town. It contains 
about 100 houses and five wells. The road in 
this pai-t of the route is a mere path through 
jungle. Lat. 27° 88', long. 68° 19', 

NOWAEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeyp ore, 
a town 50 miles S.E. of the city of Jeypore. 
Here, in 1804, the grand British army under 
Geneml Lake was encamped, to give effect to 
the attack on Rnmpoora, which was stormed by 
a detachment under Colonel Don. Lat. 26° 21 , 
long. 76° 3'. I 

NO WAG AON, — See NygOWAN. 

NOWAGIIAM. — A town in the territory 
of one of the hill tribes of Orissa, 45 miles 
N.W. by W. from Goomsoor, and 123 miles 
W, by S. from Cuttack. Lat. 20° 9', long. 84° S'. 

NOWAGUDDA. — See Nowagueh. I 

NOWAGUDDA, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, a town in the native state ofi 
Nowagud^ 133 miles S.W. by W. from 
Sumbulpoor, and 107 ipiles N. by W. from 
the hill zeraindarry of Jeypoor. L^t. 20° 33', 
long. 82° 13'. 

NOWAGUR.-— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 
miles N.E. by E. of Palamow. Lat. 23° 59', 
long. 84° 20'. 

NOWAGUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate 162 miles 
E.N.E, from Nagpore, and 100 miles S. from 
Sohs^poor. Lat, 21° 53’, long. 81° 82'. 

NOWAGUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore, situate on the 
right bank of the Husdah river, and 46 miles 
S.E. by E. from Ruttunpoor. Lat. 21° 52', 
long. 82° 43'. 


NOWAGURH, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 75 miles N.N.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 70 miles S.W. by S. from 
Ajmoer. Lat. 25° 39’, long, 74° 10', 

NOWAGURH. — A raj subject to the poli- 
tical agent for the sonth-west frontier. It is 
of iiregular shape, and is bounded on the 
north, west, and south by the recently lapsed 
territory of Berar, and on the east by Kerrial. 
Its centre is in lat. 20° 20', long. 82° 25' ; its 
area is 1,612 square miles. From official 
statements, the country seems to be among 
the worst governed of those within the circle 
to which it belongs. The rajah was at one 
period reported by the political agent to be 
under arrest for the attempted murder of thr^ 
horse-dealers. Many other murders were 
attributed to him ; and it appeared that he 
was in the habit of offering human sacrifices, 
in the manner of the Khoonds, but with a 
difference as to the selection of victims. 'The 
Khoonds have no predilection as to origin, but 
rear from infancy children of any caste for the 
terrible purpose ; while the rajah of this dis- 
trict preferred Brahmins, they being enemies 
of the caste to which he himself belonged. 
The country was estimated to produce about 
6,000 rupees annually ; but the tribute, though 
only 400 rupees, was obtained with difficulty. 
The population is estimated at 68,000. Nowa- 
gudda, the chief town, is in lat, 20° 30', long. 
82° 12'. 

NOWAKOTE. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, 76 miles S.E. by E. of 
Hydrabad, Lat. 24° 61', long. 69° 81'. 

NOWAKOTE, in the Sinde Sa^r Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 32 
miles N.W. from the right bank of the Che- 
naub, 62 miles N. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lit. 31°, long. 71° 80'. 

NOWANUGGUR, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a seaport on 
a creek indenting tlie southern shore of the 
Gulf of Cutch. It is the principal place of 
the district of Hallar, and is described as a 
considerable town, and nearly four miles in 
circuit. It has much trade, and the cloths ma- 
nufactured here are celebrated for their fine 
quality. The dyes given to those fabrics are 
peculiarly admired, and their excellence is 
attributed to the quality of the water of the 
Nagne, which washes the walla of the city. 
Piece-goods are manufactured here for the 
Arabian and African markets.. In the sea 
north of the town are some beds of pearl- 
oysters, belonging to the chief of the place ; 
but the pearls are not fine, and from mis- 
management the stock is wasting away. The 
chief, who bears the title of Jam of Nowa- 
nuggur, holds the greater part of the district 
of Hallar in jaghire ; bis territory comprising 
540 villages, with a population estimated at 
207,680. He pays to the British government 
an annual tribute of 47,259 rupees (independ- 
ently of what is paid for villages oocupied bj 
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him in the prmnt or division of Eattyw&r), 
and to the Gnicowar 77,547 mpeei. Copper- 
ore has been discovered in a ranee of bills 
near the town. Distance from Anmedabad, 
S.W., 160 miles ; Baroda, W., 200 ; Surat, 
N, W., 190 ; Bombay, N.W., 310. Lat. 22“ 28', 
long. 70“ ir. 

NOWARRY. — A town in the district of 
Deoghur above the Ghauts, in the recently 
laps^ territory of Nagpore, situate 60 miles 
N.E. from Deoghur, and 71 miles S.W. by 8. 
from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 22° 20', long. 79° 20'. 

NOWA THDLA. — A village in the Raj- 
poot state of Jeasulmeer, on the route from 
the town of Beekaneer to that of Jeasulmeer, 
and 48 miles N.E. of the latter. It containa 
a small fort, 100 houses, thirty shops, and two 
wells 196 feet deep, yielding brackish water. 
The road in this part of the route is sandy and 
bad. Lat, 27° 7\ long, 71° 43'. 

NOWBUTPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 
miles W.S.W. of Patna. Lat. 26° 27', 
long. 85°. 

NOWGAON, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
18 miles N.W. of the city of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
25° 14', long. 82° 26'. 

NOWGAON. — See Nyagaon. 

NOWGONG. — A town in the British 
district of Nowgong, Lower Assam, situate 
60 miles E. of Durrung, The area of the 
district of which this town is tlie principal 
place is 4,160 square miles, sustaining a popu- 
lation of 70,000 inhabitants. Lat. 26° 21', 
long. 92° 49'. 

NOWGURH, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mirzapoor to Ram- 
go r, 50 miles E.S.E. of the former. Lat. 
24° 60', long. 83° 19'. 

NOWLGOOND. — A town locally situated 
within the district of Dharwar, presidency of 
Bombay, 24 miles E.N.E. of Dharwar. The 
estate of which this town is the principal place 
has been allowed to descend to an adopted son, 
the former chief having died in 1838 without 
issue. In recognising the adoption, the British 
government insisted upon the fulfilment of 
certain conditions ; among which were the 
abolition of all duties on trade, and the general 
assimilation of the administration to the system 
prevailing in the neighbouring government 
villages. Lat. 15° 33', long. 76° 25'. 

NOWPAUDA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles S.W. by S. of Ganjam. Lat. 18° 83', 
long. 84° 21'. 

NOWPOOR, in the British coUectorate of 
Candeish, presidency of Bombay, a town on 
the route from Surat to Malllgaum, 60 miles 
E. of the former, and 66 N.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 21° long. 78“ 48'. 


NOWR, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a tal 
or small lake, which, during the periodical 
annual rains, is about three miles long and one 
broad, but of about a third of the size in thin 
dry season, when it shoals throughout; and is 
in many parts overgrown with reeds and other 
aquatic Vegetation. Lat. 26° 40', long. 88° 19'. 

NOWSARA, — See Nosakee. 

NOWSHARA, in Bhawlpoor, a small town 
with a good bazar, and surrounded by a wall. 
It is situate on an eminence at the western 
edge of a ravine, in a 'fertile country crowded 
with villages. lAt. 28° 26', long. 70° 26'. 

NOWSHARRA, in the Punjab, a village 
situate on an offset of the Indus, and fire 
miles from the left bank of the main stream. 
It is about eight miles north of the town of 
Leia, on the route from Dera Ismael Khan to 
Mooltan. Lat. 31° 4', long. 71° 2'. 


NOWSHERA. — A town of Sinde, in the 
district subject to Ali Moorad, 76 miles S.W, 
by S. from Sukkur, and 88 miles S.S.W. from 
Shikarpoor. Lat. 26° 61', long. 68° 10'. 

NOWSHERA, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 68 miles N.W. of the town of 
Mooltan. Lat. 30° 42', long. 70° 58'. 

NOWSTJR, in Sinde, a village on the route 
from Shikarpoor to Larkhana, and seven miles 
and a*biilf S.W. bf the former town. There 
are between 200 and 800 inhabitants. The 
place is supplied with water from two wells. 
Lat. 27° 64', long. 68° 34'. 

NOWSUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route, vid Nagor, from 
Jessulmere to Nusseerabad, and 163 miles 
N.W, of the latter. It is supplied with water' 
from one well 260 feet deep. Lat, 26° 54', 
long. 72° 67'. 

NOYEL RIVER. — A tributary of the 
Cauveiy, rising in lat. 10° 59', long. 76° 44', 
on tlie eastern slope of the Western Ghats, 
and flowing in an easterly direction for ninety- 
five miles through the British district of Coim- 
batore, and past tbe town of the same name, 
falls into the Cauvery on the right side, near the 
town of Kodumudy, in lat. 11° 4', long. 77° 69’. 

NOZEED. — An estate or petty territory so 
called, situate within the British district of 
MasuUpatam, presidency of Madras. This 
tract acquired some notoriety in this country 
between twenty and thirty years ago, from the 
successful issue of a bill then introduced into 
parliament, for compelling the East-lndia 
Company to satisfy the claim of Mr. James 
Hodges in respect of money advanced on the 
security of the lands of the zemindarry. The 
particulars, which are somewhat curious, will 

found detailed in the Appendix to Thornton’s 
History of India, vol. v., page 879. Lat, 
10° 85', long. 80° 46 '. 

NUBBEEGUNJ, in the British district of 
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A town on the route fr<»n Mynpooree to Luck- 
now, 24 miles £. of the fonner. Lat. 27° 12^, 
long. 79“ 2r, 

NUBBEEPOOR, in the British district oi 
Cawnpore, lleut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a viib^ on the route from the cantonment of 
C^wnpore to that of Calpee, and 22 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 21', long. 80° 2'. 

NUBBEESIR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 83 miles E. by S. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 26° 6', long. 69° 44'. 

NUBEENUGUR, in the British district of 
Behar, a town at the base of the mountains 
stretching along the south frontier. It is the 
principal place of a thana or police division 
containing, with the neighbouring thana of 
Mujiainha, 1,085 villages, and a population of 
106,833, of whom the Brahminists are fifteen 
to one to the Mussulmans. The town of 
Nubeenugur contains 461 houses ; and if the 
usually received ratio of inmates to houses be 
admitted, the population may be assumed at 
2,805. Distant S.W, from Gaya 65 miles; 
Benares, S.E., 86. Lat. 24° 36', long. 84° 10'. 

NUDDEA. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, apparently thus denomi- 
nated from a town of the same name, which, 
however, is situate in the British district of 
Burdwan. It is hounded on the north by the 
British district Rajeshaye ; on the east by the 
British districts Pubna and'Jessore; qn the 
south by the British district Baraset ; on the 
west by tbe British districts Hoogly, Beer- 
bhoom, and Burdwan ; and on the north-west 
by the British district Moorshedabad : it lies 
between lat. 22° 49' — 24° 10', long. 88° 9' — 
89° 11'; is about ninety miles in length from 
north to south, and forty -five in breadth : the 
area is 2,942 square miles. It is altogether 
comprised within the delta of the Ganges, the 
branches of which everywhere traverse it. 'The 
principal streams communicate with each other 
by numerous lateral offisets, the whole surface 
being overspread with a reticulation of water- 
courses, ana extensively inundated during tbe 

riodical rains. Considerable progress has 

en made of late years iu facilitating tbe 
navigation of the rivers by which Nuddea is 
traversed. This district, besides the advantages 
of extensive water-carriage and ample means 
of irrigation, has a fertile, friable soil, easily 
vultivatod, and producing in abundance rice, 
various kinds of millet, maize, pulse, oil-seeds, 
cucurbitaceous plants, sugar-cane, indigo, to- 
bacco, and hemp. The mulberry is grown to, 
great extent, to yield food for the silkworm. 
Though populous and productive, Nuddea, like 
most other parts of ^ngal, has few towns of 
any importance. Kisbnugur, tbe seat of the 
civil establishment, Plassey, and Hurrisunkra, 
are described under their respective names in 
tbe alphabetical arrangement. 

The numerous watercourses rendering land 
routes difficult, and affording ready means of 
communication by water in ©very part and 


direction, preclude, in a great degree, the con- 
struction of roads, while they obviate their 
necessity. There are but two chief routes; 
one from south to north, from Calcutta to 
Berbampotre, by Kishnngur and Plassey ; the 
other from south-west to Qorth-east, from Cal- 
cutta to Jessore, Fureedpore, and Dacca. This 
last route, however, is so wretched, that it is 
described by Garden as “no regular road : dis- 
tances uncertain." The physic^ circumstances 
of the district, and its vicinity to the metropolis, 
obviously denote it to be capable of great ad- 
vances in general promerity. The population 
is stated in the article Bengal. 

At the time of the invasion of Bengal by the 
Mussulmans, under Bakbtyar Ghilji, 1203^ the 
tract comprehended within this district was 
ruled by Rajah Lucbniunyah, who, though 
possessing the ancient city of Gaur, resided in 
Nuddea, at present, as already mentioned, 
within the British district of Burdwan ; and 
who, being attacked by the Mussulmans, fled, 
leaving his dominions a prey to the invaders, 
by whom they were speedily overrun and per- 
manently conquered. Nuddea subsequently 
followed the fortunes of Bengal, and in 1765 
was included within tbe grant made under the 
fiiTnan of the emperor Shah Alum. The titles 
of the rajahs of Nuddea had been discontinued 
for two generations ; but in 1849, SreesChunder 
Roy, a descendant ot the ancient family, re- 
ceived permission from the British government 
to take the title of maharajah. 

NUDDEA, in the British district of Burd- 
wan, under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
on the route from Cutwa to Hoogly, 20 miles 
S.E. of the former, 84 N. of the latter. It 
is situate on the right bank of the Bhagrut- 
tee, or great western branch of the Ganges, at 
the point where it is joined by the branch 
denominated the Jellinghee, the united volume 
of water acquiring the name of the Hoogly. 
Here is an antique Brahminical college, now 
fallen into decay. The town, though within 
another district, gives name to the district 
Nuddea, on the opposite or eastern side of the 
Bhagrnttee. It appears to have been, at the 
remotest period of its histoiy, the residence of 
a Hindoo sovereign, who was expelled in 1203 
by Bukhtyar Ghilji, subahdar or governor of 
!^ngal, who had been raised to that station 
by Kootb-ood-deen, the sovereign of Delhi. 
Distant N. from Calcutta, by land, 60 miles ; 
by water, along the course of the Hoogly, 80, 
Lat. 23° 25', long. 88° 22'. 

NUDDYAGONG, in a detached portion of 
the native state of Dutteea, a small town on 
the route, by Koonch, from Gwalior to Calpee, 
53 miles W. of the latter. It has a bazar, and 
being situate on the river Puhuj, is well sup- 
plied with water. Lat. 26° 6', long. 79° 6'. 

NUGAON, in the British district of For- 
ruckabad, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 25 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27° 27', long. 79° 20'. 
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NUGEENA, in British diitriot of GU)or- 
gaon, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, a 
village on the route from Alwur, by Feroipore, 
to Delhi, and 65 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Here ia a handsome bungalow, or lodging-house 
for travellers, which was originally built as a 
country seat by Shumsuddin Khan, of Feroi- 
pore, who was hanged at Delhi in 1836, for the 
murder of William Fraser, the British political 
agent. The road in this part of the route ia 
good. Lat. 27' 56', long. 77' 2'. 

NUGEENAH, in tlie British district of 
Bijnour, division of Rohilcund, lieu t. -gov. of 
the K.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Hurdwar to Moradabad, and 48 miles N.W. of 
the latter. It is situate five or six miles S. of 
the belt of forest marking tbe Terai, and is 
described by Davidson as “ a very large, popu- 
lous town or city, full of brick-built houses and 
bazars. This is the Birmingham of Upper 
India, and is known from the attention paid to 
the manufacture of gun-barrels and detonating- 
looks for fowling-pieces.'’ The population was 
stated by Davidson to be above 30,000 souls ; 
but a more recent return gives only 14,001. 
The surrounding country is open and culti- 
vated, and the road in this part of tlie route is 
good. Elevation above the sen 849 feet ; dis-’ 
tance N.W. from Calcutta 936 miles. Lat. 
29“ 27', long. 78' 30'. 

NUGGEREE. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpt)re, situate on tlie 
left bank of the Weiugunga river, and 82 
miles S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 20“ 19', 
long. 80°. 

NUGGRA, — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Rutlam, nine miles N. E. by 
E, from Rutlam, and 165 miles E. by N. from 
Abmedabftd. Lat. 23' 20', long. 76“ 8'. 

NUGGUR. — A town in the native state of 
Dholpoor, 11 miles S.W. from Dholpoor, and 
46 miles S.S.W. from Agra. Lat. 26° 34', 
long. 77“ 53'. 

NUGGUR. — See Bkdnoeb. 

NUGGURNAUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
10 miles E. from Jugduilapoor, and 26 miles 
S.E. by E. from the hill zem in dairy of Jey- 
poor. Lat. 19° 13', long. 82“ 7'. 

NUGGUR PARKUR.— A town in tbe 
British district of Hydrabnd, province of 
Scinde, presidency of Bombay, 154 miles S.E. 
by E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24' 22', long. 
70' 38'. 

NUGLA, in the British district of Pillee- 
bheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Belheri to Nugeena, 
and 28 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 59', 
long. 79“ 36'. 

NUQLEEA, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town close to north-western frontier, to- 
wards the district Bijnour, and four miles E. 
of the left bank of the Ganges. Lat. 28' 52', 
long. 78“ 15'. 
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NT7GLUH, in the British district of Muiuf- 
fumugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoet, 
a village on the route from Kumal to Meerut, 
and seven miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29' 18', long. 77“ 8'. 

NUGOWLUH, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinoee, 
a village on the route from tbe cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Moradabad, and seven 
miles N.E. of the former. Tbe road in this 
part of tbe route is good ; the country open,' 
with a clayey soil, partially cultivated. Lat. 
28“ 1', long. 78“ 10'. 

NUGRA, in the British district of Azim< 
gTirh, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Azimgurh to Chupra, 
45 miles E. of the former. Lat 25“ 66', 
long. 83' 66'. 

NUGRA, in the British district of Pillee- 
bheet, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route to Rudopoor from the 
town of Pilleebheet, 28 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28“ 67', long. 79“ S6'. 

NUGULSUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Balasore, northern division of CutUek, 
lieut.-gov. of Beugal, 20 miles N.E. by E. of 
Balasore. Lat. 21“ 37', long. 87“ 13'. 

NUGURBEIiRA. — A town in tbe British 
district of Camroop, Lower Assam, 44 inilea 
W. of Gowhatty, Lat. 26“ 5', long. 91 ° 2'. 

NUGUKDA, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinooa, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 25 
miles N.W. of Mirzuimor. Lat. 25“ 15', long. 
82' 23'. 

NUGUREA, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 29 miles N.E. of tbe latter. Lat. 27“ 52', 
long. 77" 60'. 

NUGUR KHAS, a small town, giving 
name to the pergunnah or subdivision of 
Aurungabad-Nngur, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, ia situate on the nonhem bank of 
the small lake called Chanda Tal. It oontama 
100 houses; and consequently, allowing six 
persons to each, a population of 600. It haa 
defences in good repair, in the native st^le, 
as it is the residence of a chief, or petty rajah. 
Distant W. from the cantotimeiit of Goruok- 
pore 44 miles. Lat. 26" 42', long. 82' 43'. 

NUJEEBABAD, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hurdwar to Morada- 
bad, and 31 miles S.E. of the former. It i« 
called from Nujoebiiddowlah, a Rohilla ohie^ 
who founded it about the middle of the last 
century. Its site is not well selected, being 
low and swampy. Hardwioke, who visited it 
in A.D. 1796, describes it at that time “about 
six furlongs in length, with some regular stree^ 
broad, and inclosed by barriers at mfFerent dis- 
tances, forming distinct bazars. In the neigh- 
bourhood are ^e remains of many oonsideriLle 
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btiU(}mgs.” Ontside the town is the tomb of 
Najeebnddowleh, surroDnded by a square build- 
ing, formed into apartments for the accommo- 
dation of those engaged in performing cere- 
monies for the benefit of the soul of the 
deceased. The town is at present thriving 
and considerable, having a brisk transit- trade 
between Kumaon and the south. Two miles 
south-east of the town is Puthui^arh, a large 
square briok-built fort, with bastions at the 
angles, and at the spots equidistant from them 
in the middle of each face. The road in this 
part of the route is good. Distant N.'W, from 
Calcutta, vid Mondabad, 950 miles. Lat. 
29“ 37', long. 78“ 26', 

NUKOOR, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to Kumal, 
14 miles W. of the former, Lat. 29° 66', 
long. 77“ 23'. 

NULCHERA, in the British district of 
Backergunje, lient.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-west side of the Ganges. 
It is the principal port and commercial place 
of the district, and to it repair, in considerable 
numbers, river craft from the Arracan coast 
aud other places to the eastward. There is 
also active communication by means of the 
river with Calcutta and other places westward 
or north-westward. The principal imports are 
teak and iron ; the exports are much n\ore con- 
siderable, consisting of rice, cocoanuts, and 
belelnuts. Distance N. from Burisaul 12 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 65', long. 90“ 19'. 

NULDROOG, in one of the recently seques- 
trated districts of the Nizam, a town with a 
fort on an eminence. Distance from Beeder, 
W., 81 miles ; from the city of Hydiabad, 
N.W., 160. Lat. 17“ 40', long. 76“ 20', 

NTJLHATTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
126 miles N.N.W, of Calcutta. Lat. 24“ 18', 
long. 87° 60'. 

NULKAR. — A town in the native state of 
Bbotan, situate on the right bank of the Monas 
river, and 77 miles N.W. by N. from Durrung. 
Lat. 27° •22', long. 91“ SO'. 

NULLACHERLA. — A town in the British 
district of Masnlipatam, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles N. by E. of Alasulipatam. Lat. 
16° 57', long. 81“ 29', 

NULLING. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 24 miles 
N.E. by N. of MaJIigaum. Lat. 20“ 60’, long. 
74° 41'. 

NUMBALGERRY. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
46 miles 8.W. of Bellary. I<at. 14“ 42', long. 
76“ 26'. 

NITNA. — A river rising in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, in a lake 10 miles S.W. of 
the town of Mozuflfurpoor, and in lat. 26“ 1', 
long. 86“ 18', It flows in a south-easterly 
direction for sixty miles through the district 


of Tirhoot, aud twenty miles through that of 
Mongheer, to its junction with the Bagmuttee, 
in lat. 26“ SO', long, 86“ 12'. 

NUNDANAWONUM,— A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 73 miles N.W. ot Nellore. Lat. 16“ 13', 
long. 79“ 18'. 

NUNDANAWONUM,— A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 80 miles N.N.W. of Nellore, Lat. 16° 29', 
long. 79° 31'. 

NUNDAPORUM.— A town in the hill 
zemin dairy of Jeypore, presidency of Madras, 
65 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 71 miles N.W. 
by W. from Vizagapatam. Lat. 18“ 14', loiig. 
82“ 28'. 

NUNDEEJAH, a river of the British dis- 
trict of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of Agra, rises on 
the eastern declivity of the lofty Nanda Devi 
mountain, about lat. 30° 22', long. 80“ 8', and 
having an easterly course of about eight miles, 
falls into the Goree, a great feeder of the Kali, 
at an elevation of 10,514 feet above the sea. 

I It was crossed near its mouth by means of a 
sanglia or bridge of spars, by Webb, in the 
beginning of June, when it was found to be 
twelve yards wide, and Avith a rapid turbid 
stream. A mile higher up, its course was 
buried beneath snow-beds. 

NUNDGUNJE, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Benares to that of Ghazeepoor, 86 miles N.E. 
of the former, 10 W. of the latter, three N.W. 
of the left bank of the Ganges. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 25“ 30', 
long. 83“ 30'. 

NUNDIALLTJMPETT.— A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah, jiresidency of 
Madras, 17 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14“ 43', 
long. 78“ 50'. 

NUNDLAPOOR, in the British district 
of Agra, a villsge on the route from the city 
of Agra to Allygurh, and nine miles N. of the 
former. The ro^ in this part of the route is 
very good, the country partially cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 15', long. 78° 7'. 

NUNDOORBAR. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
61 miles N.N.W. of Malligaum. Lat. 21“ 2^, 
long. 74“ 12'. 

NUNDOUR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a tal or small lake three miles long and one 
broad. It is generally shallow, yet in seveial 
places tolerably deep ; chan nek of no great 
width wind among shoals overgrown with reeds, 
amidst which the water is in some parts not 
easily perceived by a spectator on shore. Lat. 
26“ 46^, long. 83“ 16'. 

NUNDOW, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces,, a village 
on the route from Agra, by Kfaasgunj, to 
Bareilly, and nine miles N.E, of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 16', long. 78“ 16'. 
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NTJNDPOOB. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagfpore or Berar, situate 
44 miles S. by W. from Nagpore, and 106 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Xat. 20® 38', long. 
79 ° 2 '. 

JfUNDRA KHAIL, In the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situate on the right bank 
of the Gombeta Tochee river, 123 miles S.S.W. 
of the town of Peshawur. Lat. 32° 24', long. 
70° 48', 

NUNDW A, in the British district of Saugur 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the K.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Jubbulpoor to 
Baitool, 48 miles S.W, by W. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 44', long. 79° 25'. 

NUNDYAL. — town in the British dis- 
trict of Kumool, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles S.E. bv E. of KurnooL Lat. 15“ 30', 
long. 78“ 33'.'' 

NCJNDY DROOG, in the Mysore, a fort 
on a huge rock of granite, one of three which 
rise close to each other to a height exceeding 
1,500 feet. Wlien invested in the year 1791, 
by a British force, the rock was inaccessible, 
except on one point, where there was a double 
line of ramparts. Three weeks were expended 
by the besieging force in regularly working up 
the steep declivity, and in breaching; and the 
place was stormed with the loss of thirty killed 
and wounded on the part of the British, who 
lost 120 in the whole course of the siege. 
Hydor Ali and Tippoo Sultan had V)een atgi'eat 
trouble in fortifying this post. At one timo 
it was famed for the s^ilubrity of its climate, 
and was frequently visited hy invalids from 
Matlras. It, however, became all at once un- 
healthy ; and has for many years been abandoned 
as a station.” Elevation above the sea 4,856 
feet ; disUnce from Bangalore, N., 80 miles ; 
from Seringapatam, N.E., 94. Lat. 13“ 22', 
long. 77° 45'. 

NTJNDYGANAH. — A town in the British 
district of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 
71 miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
16 47', long. 80“ 20^ 

NUNEOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 75 miles N.W. by N. from Jodhjioor, 
and 146 miles W.N.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27“ 14', lung. 72° 31'. 

NUNGAVELLY. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 22 
miles W.N.W. of Salem. Lat. 11° 47', long. 
77“ 56'. 

NUNGKLOW. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native territory of Osinilee, one of the 
CoBsya states, 86 miles S. from Gowliatty, and 
53 miles N.N.W. from Silhet. Lat. 26° 37', 
long. 91° 40'. 

NUNGSAGOOMA . — A town in the native 
state of Bbotan, situate on the right bank of 
the Bagnee river, and 102 miles N.E. by E, 
from Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 54', long, 89® 41'. 

NUNGUR, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
town on tile route from Muttra to Alwar, 39 


-NUR. 

miles W. of former, 36 E. of Uttar, 28 N.W. 
of the city of Bhurtpoor, Supplies and water 
may be had in abundance. Lat. 27® 26', long. 
77° 10'. ^ 

NUNJANGODE, in the Mysore, a town 
situate on the south or right side of the Cub- 
bany river,'* which, near this place, is crossed 
by a bridge, which is here looked upon as a 
prodigy of grandeur : in Europe it would be 
considered a disgrace to the architect of the 
iiieaueat town. The arches are about five feet 
spaa ; the piers are of nearly an equal thick- 
ness, and do not present an angle to the stream. 
The sides of the arch have scarcely any oarva- 
ture, but are composed of two planes meeting 
at an acute angle. The parapet is rude, and 
the whole is composed of an irregular mixture 
of brick and strme. The pavement consists of 
rough and irregular flags, which form a very 
bad road. The bridge is, however, both long 
and wide, and is a great convenience for foot- 
passengers, or merchants conveying their goods 
on oxen. In and al)out this place are nume- 
rous Brahmiuical temples, most of them ruinous. 
The great temple, however, the ground-plan of 
wliich is a square of 400 cubits, is in repair. 
Distance from Seringapatam, S., 22 miles. 
Lat. 12° 7', long. 76° 45', 

NUNNENWARRE. — A lofty mountain 
of Cashmere, in the range which bounds the 
valley on the north-east. Over it is the 
Bunuei poor Pass, from Cashmere into Tibet. 
Von Hiigel found the boiling- water point on it to 
beat 156'8, which, according to the approxima- 
tion usually adopted, would give about 11,000 
feet for the height of the pass. North-west 
of this, the Nangaparvat attains a much 
greater elevation, the exact amount of which 
has not been ascertained, Lat. 34° 31', long. 
74° 50'. 

NUNULA, or NUNEWULAH, in the 
British district of Uinballa, territory of Sirhind, 
a small town on tbo route fiom Kurnal to 
Patiala, and 50 miles N.W. of the former place. 
It is a ruinous town, situate in a level, fertile, 
and beautiful country, but scantily cultivated, 
and in consequence, in many places overrun 
with jungle. 'The road iu this part of the 
route is bad, and, notwithstanding the level 
nature of the countiy, is in many places 
scarcely practicable for guns or carriages. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,015 miles. 
Lat. 30° 14', long. 76“ 39'. 

NUNWAR, in Sinde, a village on the 
route from Sehwan to Larkhana, and 89 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate near 
the north bank of a piece of stagnant water 
replenished during iuundatiou by the Indus, 
the main channel of which is distant about a 
mile south. Lat, 26° 54', long. 67® 64', 

NQRAICH, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allygurh, and four miles N, of the formhr. 
It is situate about a mile £. of the left or 
eastern bank of the Jumna, in a sandy spot 
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ihrongh whiob tb« road is heavy. Lat. 27° 12', 

. long. W 

NURAT, in the teiritoiy of Sangor and 
Nerbudda, a village at the north-east l»se of a 
range of hills dividing Bundelcnnd from Malwa, 
and on the route ^m Tehree to Oojein, 80 
miles S. W. of former. South-west of the village 
commences the Nnrat Ghat or Pass, at first 
narrow and stony, but after the brow of the 
hill has been surmounted, there ie a good road. 

Lat. 24° 24'. long. 78° 37'. 

NUHELUH, in the Bntish district of 
Faneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a considerable vHlage on the route from the 
city of Delhi to Kurnal, and 16 miles N. W. of 
the former. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Lat. 28° 61’, long. 77° 10'. 

NURGOOND. — A town in the Southern 
Mahratta jaghire of Kurgoond, presidency of 
Bombay, 59 miles E. by S. from Belgauni, and 
109 miles W.N.W. from Bellary. Nearly all 
the villages of this estate have been mortgaged 
to creditors, and the position of its chief is 
represented as being greatly embarrassed. 
Lat. 16° 43', long. 76° 27'. 

NtJEHEE, in the British district of Ghazee- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate about two miles from tim left 
bank of the river Ganges. It contains a popu- 
lation of 5,803 inhabitants. Distant N.E. 
from Ghazeepore 29 miles. Lat. 26° 40', 
long, 84° 6'. 

NURHUN. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles 
■W.N.W. of Chupra. Lat, 25° 66', long. 
84° 20'. 

NtJRKEIR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed .territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
eight miles E. from the left bank of the 
Wurda river, and 43 miles N.W. by W. from ! 
Nagpore. Lat. 21° 27', long. 78° 36'. j 

NTJRKODA. — A town in the native state ' 
of Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam, j 
18 miles S.W. by W. from Hyderabad, and; 
158 miles W.N.W. from Guntoor. Lat. j 
17° 16', long. 78° 23'. 

NURNTJLItA, — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, j 
or territory of the Nizam, situate 31 miles W. 
from ElUchpoor, and 50 miles E. from Boor - 1 
hampoor. Lat. 21° 14', long. 77° 7'. j 

NUEPOOR, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, among the lower and southern ; 
mountains of the Himalaya range, a town of 
considerable importance, as being on the route I 
from HindoaUn to Cashmere. It contains a 
good and well-stocked bazar, and has 6,000 or 
8,000 inhabitants, a large portion of whom 
are Cashmerians, employed in shawl-weaving. 
There is a fort bnilt of stones and mud, on an 
eminence about 200 feet high, at the base of 
which flows a small river, a feeder of the 
Ravee, which it joins about thirty miles lower 
down. It is commanded on every side by 


higher emioenoes. Nurpoor was formerly 
hmd by the Sikh ^government, who expelled 
I the hereditary ryah. Elevation above the 
sea 1,924 feet. It is in lat. 82° 18', long. 

■ 75° 67'. 

NURRAH. — A town in the recently lapsed 
territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 93 miles 
S. by E. from Ruttunpoor, and 107 miles 
W.S.W. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 20° 56', 
long. 82° 29'. 

NURRALAH. — A town in the native state 
of Calahsndy, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 37 miles E.N.E. from Joonnagudda, 
and 102 miles S.S.W, from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 

' 20° 4', long. 83° 31'. * 

NURRIAWHL, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Sbahjehanpoor, and four miles S.E. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good ; the country open, level, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 19', long. 79° 31'. 

NURRODIE. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpore or Berar, situate 
137 miles E.N.E. from Nagpore, and 77 miles 
S. from Ramgurh. Lat. 21° 42', long. 81° 10'. 

NURRUNJUNPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict Budaon, ^ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Bareilly, and 38 miles S.W. of the 
latter. Lat. 28° 5', long. 79° 6'. 

NURSAPOOB. — A town in the British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 
38 miles E. of Bombay. Lat. 18° 69', long. 
73° 28'. 

NURSINGURH. — The principal town of 
a native state of the same name, 37 miles 
N.W. by N. from Bhopal, and 109 miles 
S.W. from Saugor. It is the residence of one 
I of the chiefs between whom the district of 
j Omutwarra is divided, and who exercises his 
I authority under the title of Dewnn. — See 
; Omutwarra. Lat. 23° 40', long. 77° 6'. 

! NURSINGPETTAH. — A town in the 
j native state of Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, 52 miles N. from Hyderabad, and 170 
[miles E. by N, from Sholapoor. Lat. 18° O', 
long. 78" 28'. 

I NURSTNGPOOR. — One of the Cuttack 
: Mehala, in the province of Orissa : it lies on 
I the left bank of the Mahanuddy river, and its 
1 centre is in al)out lat. 20° 34', long. 86°. It 
pays an annual tribute of 1,364 rupees to the 
British gcwernment, and its chief maintains a 
military force of 1,600 men. 

NURSINGPOOR GURH.— A town on the 
south-west frontier of Bengal, in the hill state 
of Sursingpoor, in Orissa, situate 62 miles 
N.E. by N. from Gkmmsoor, and 51 miles W. 
from Cuttack. Lat. 20° 27", long. 86° 9'. 

NURSINGPORE.~-See Saugoe and Nm- 
BUDDA territory. 

NURUNGA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tirhoot, licut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
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N.N.W. of Durbtmga. Lat 26" 47', long. 
85“ 42'. 

NTJEWUL, in the British district of Oawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town eight miles W. of the right bank of the 
Ganges, 18 miles S. of the cantonment of 
Gawnpore. Lat. 26" 16', long. 80" 30'. 

NURWUR. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 41 miles E. from 
Bhopal, and 62 miles S.W. by W. from Sau- 
gor, Lat. 23" 18', long. 78". 

NURYOOB, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 49 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 63 miles S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 38" 25', long. 70" 60'. 

NUSRUTHPOOR, in the British district 
of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Ghazeepoor 
to Sasseram, 11 miles S. of the former. Lat. 
26“ 23', long. 83" 38'. 

NUSSEERABAD, or S9WARA.— The 
principal place of the British district of 
Myniensing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate on 
the right or south-west bank of the Brah- 
mapootra. It is the locality of the district 
civil eetabllshment. Distance from Jumal- 
poor, S.E. by E., 25 miles. Lat, 24" 44', 
long. 90" 23'. 

NUSSEERABAD. — A town in the British 
district of Candei.sh, presidency of Bombay, 
79 miles E.N.E. of Malligaum, Lat. 20" 69', 
long. 76“ 37'. 

NUSSEERABAD, in the district of 
Ajmeer, lieot.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a British cantonment 16 miles S.E. of the city 
of Ajmeer. It is situate in a vast plain of a 
soil of sand or gravel, overlying primitive 
rock, and bounded north-west by the moun- 
tains of Ajmeer, but in all other directions 
stretching farther than the eye can reach. 
This arid and exposed site, though having 
many inconveniences, is conducive to salubrity, 
in which the cantonment is considered to excel 
any in India. The climate is, however, very 
hot, the mean temperature in the shade, in 
July, 1831, being 91", the maximum of the 
year 102", the mean temperature of the year 
76°. The cantonments are extensive and cora- 
modions, being laid out in wide regular streets. 
There are several tanks and wells, but the 
water is rather brackish. Fruit-trees do not 
thrive, but garden vegetables are cultivated 
with some snccosa. Timber is excessively 
scarce and dear, and as the place is very 
remote from the sea, or any great mart, Euro- 
pean wares are probably dearer than in almost 
any other place in India. When Jacquemont 
visited this place in 1832, it was occupied by 
three regiments of infantry, one of cavalry, 
two parks of artillery, and adequate propor- 
tion of sappers and miners, and sixty British 
officers, who bad provided for their recreation 
a theatre, a ball-room, a racket-court. Heber 
observes, ‘'I have not in all India met with a 
better-informed, a more unaffected aud hospit- 


able society.” It is the Bead-quarters of the 
Rajpootana field-force. Elevation above the 
sea 1,486 feet. Distance (travelling) from 
Delhi, S.W., 243 miles ; from Agra, W., 222; 
Saugor, N.W,, 850; Neemuoh, N., 148; Oal- 
cutta, N.W., 1,061 miles, Lat. 26° 20', 
long. 74° 60'. 

NUSSURPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Sinde, pre- 
sidency of ^rabay, 19 miles N.E. by K of 
Hydrabad. Lat, 25" 30', long. 68° 41 . 

NUSTUNG. — ^The name of one of the 
Coasya hill states. The territory is bounded 
on the north-west by the Grarnow territory aud 
the Cossya state of Rainrye ; on the east by 
those of Munriow, Moeyong, and Mahran ; on 
the south by the British district of Silbet ; 
and on the west by that of Mymunsing: it 
extends from lat. 25" to 25" 28', and from 
long. 90" 53' to 91" 21' ; is forty miles in length 
from north-east to south-west, and fifteen in 
breadth ; and contains an area of 860 square 
miles. 

NUTHOAPOOR, in the British district of 
CawnjKire, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 71 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26 ° 12', long. 79 ° 56 \ 

NUTOOTA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 114 miles E.N.E. from Jodh- 
poor, and 26 miles N.N.E, from Ajmeer. 

I Lat. 26° 49', long. 74° 61'. 

NU'ITOOSIR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beeksneer, a village on the route from Cbooroo 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 40 miles N.E. 
of the latter place. Elphinstone found it, in 
the beginning of November, an unhealthy 
place, from bad water, and great and sadden 
changes of temperature, the nights . being 
excessively cold, and succeeded immediately 
on the rising of the sun by great heats. Out 
of a force not exceeding 400 men, thirty 
became sick in one day. Lat. 28° 18', long. 
74“ 2'. 

NUTWABARA. — A town in the British 
district of Ranigur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles E. by S. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23" 63', 
long. 86" 63'. 

NUWEE BUNDER, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town on the 
south-west coast, and in the district of Burda. 
It is situate at the mouth of the river Bhadur, 
which, during the monsoon, is navirable by 
boats for about eighteen miles upwards. The 
port is available edy for small craft. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, S.W., 209 miles; Baroda, 
W., 226 ; Bombay, N.W., 256. Lat. 21° 28', 
long. 69" 64'. 

NUWABGUNJ, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Allahabad to Luck- 
now, 11 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 25" 88', 
long. 81" 50', 

NUWABGUNJE.— -A town in the British 
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dUtrict of Pomoah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
16 miles £. of Pnrneah. l^t. 25° 46', long. 
87“ 60'. 

NUWABGUNJE, In tlie British district 
of Bareilly, lieat.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Bareilly to Pillee- 
bbeet, 20 miles N.K of the former. Lat. 
28“ 33', long. 79“ 42'. 

NUWWABGTINJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a town with bazar, on the route from Luck- 
now cantonment to that of Sekrora, 41 miles 
N.E. of the former, 16 S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate on the left bank of the river Ghaghra, 
here crossed by ferry. Lat. 27“ 6', long. 
81“ 21'. 

NtrWWABGUN J, in the territory of Onde, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Luck- 
now, 63 miles N.W. of the former, 65 S.E. of 
the latter. I^at. 26“ 6', long. 81“ 18'. 

NUWADAH, in the British district of 
Debra Boon, a village on the declivity of a low 
ridge running in a direction nearly north and 
south. Here was a station of the series of 
small triangles during the great trigonome- 
trical survey of the Himalayas, Elevation 
above the sea 2,364 feet. Lat. 30“ 12', long. 

78° r . 

NUWARI, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the i-oute from Allahabad to Calpee, 
and 22 miles £. of the latter. Lat. 26° 9', 
long. 80“ 9'. 

NXJWULGURH, in the territory of Sheka- 
wuttee, a town belonging to a thakoor or 
baron, to whom it, with the annexed lands of 
Mnudao, yields an annual revenue of 70,000 
rupees. It is a thriving town, fortiBed with 
minparts of masonry. Distance S.W. of Delhi 
136 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 75. Lat. 
27“ 61', long. 76“ 26'. 

NYABAS, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

* a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, and 10 miles S.W. 
of the latter, is situate on the left bank of the 
Jumna. Lat. 28“ 35', long. 77“ 22'. 

NYAGAON, or NOWGAON, in Bundel- 
cund, and the principal place of a jngheer or 
ieudsl grant of the same name, a small town, 
60 miles W. of Banda. Lat. 25“ 27', long. 
79“ 86'. The jagheer is stated to comprise an 
area of thirty square miles, and to contain 
fifteen villages, with a population of 6,000 
souls, and to yield a revenue of 10,000 rupees 
(1,000^.). The jagheerdar maintains a force of 
1 00 foot. The grant is from the East-India 
Company, under date 19th June, 18l2, to a 
branch of the Chowbeys of Kalinger, in com- 
pensation for the surrender of that fort. 

NYAGAON. — A town in Bundelcund, 
situate on the left bank of the Pysunnee river, 
26 miles N.E. from Kalleenjur. LaL 25“ 10', 
long. 80° 56'. 

NYAGAON. — A town in the British dis- 


-NYA. 

triot of Midnapoor, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S,S.W. of M.idnapoor. Lat. 22° 2f, 
long. 87“ 14'. 

NYAGHUR. — One of the Cuttack Mehals, 
in the province of Orissa, situate on the eastern 
border of the British district of Gaujam : its 
centre is about lat. 26“, long. 80“. Nyaghur 
pays an annual tribute of 5,179 rupees to the 
British government, and maintains a body of 
cavalry and infiuitry. 

NYAGONG, or NYAGAON, in the Bri- 
tish district of ^nds, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town on the route from 
Adjygurh to Kalleenjur, nine miles N.E. of 
former, six S.W. of latter. Its situation is 
beautiful, amidst small well-wooded, fertile 
valleys, watered by the head-waters of the 
river Baghin, yet the heat in the early part of 
summer is almost unsupportable. Xiat. 24° 68', 
long. 80“ 26'. 

NYAGONG, in the British district of 
Subarunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Subarunpoor 
to Debra Dhoon, 20 miles N.N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 30“ 12', long, 77“ 43'. 

NYAGURH. — A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native state of Rewab, 84 miles N.E. by 
E. from Rewah, and 105 miles N. by E. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 24“ 48', long. 81“ 50'. 

NYANUGGUR, in the British district of 
Mairwara, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Jailor, 31 miles W.S.W. of the foimer. X<at. 
26° 6', long. 74“ 26'. 

NYAR, or SANEE, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a river rising at an elevation of between 0,000 
and 7,000 feet, and in lat. 30“ 5', long. 79“ 13', 
It first holds a course generally south-westerly, 
and then north-westerly, to the confluence of 
the Chipal Ghat river, in lat. 29“ 66', long. 
78“ 45' ; and thence continuing to flow north- 
westerly, it falls into the Alukuunda, in lat. 
30“ 3', long. 78“ 88', at an elevation of 1,342 
feet above the level of the sea. Its total 
length, upon Herbert’s computation, would he 
about fifty miles. Where crossed by Webb in 
April, at about five miles above its moutli, the 
Btrennr was forty yards wide, twenty -six inches 
deep, and running at the rate of eight or nine 
miles an hour. 

NYA SHUHUR, or MADHUPUR, in 
the Rajpoot state of Jeypore. a considerable 
town near the southern frontier, towaids the 
territory of Boondee. No account of it ap- 
pears to have been given by a European eye- 
witness ; but Broughton, who passed close to it, 
states that it is larger than any city in the 
territory except Jeypore, the capital. It is 
only accessible by two roads among the rocky 
hills which surround it, and both are strongly 
fortified. Distance from Jeypore, S.E., 172 
miles ; from Agra, S.W., 133. Lat, 25“ 65', 
long. 76“ 33'. 

NYA SURYE, — A town of Gwalior, or 
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territoiy of the Scindia family, situate on the I 
right bank of the Sinde river, and 100 miles ; 
N.W. by W. from Saugur. L^t. 24“ 49', long, i 
77“ 89'. • 

NYATHANA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small fort formerly held by the Ghoorkas, 
situate on a summit sloping westwards to the 
left bank of the Western Barngunga. Distant 
25 miles N.W, of Almorah, Elevation above 
the sea 5,785 feet. Lat. 29° 48', long. 
79° 21'. 

NYERAK.— A town in the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 124 miles 
E. from Sirinagur, and 134 miles N.N.E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 33° 61', long. 77° 9'. 

NYEWAL. — A river of Bhutteeana, which, 
after flowing through that district, passes into 
the great desert of Haj poo tana, where its 
waters shortly become absorbed for purposes 
of irrigation, or by evaporation, 

NYGOWAN, or NOWAGAON, one of the 
petty jsgbires in Bundelcund, comprising six- 
teen square miles, and containing four villages, 
with a population of 1,800 souls, and yielding 
a revenue of rupees 10,000 per aunum. The 
town of the same name is in lat. 25° O', long. 
79° 39'. It is held from the East-India Com- 
pany, under eunnud or grant dated 19 th Sep- 
tember, 1807, but not in perpetuity ; and 
upon the death of the present chief, Juggut 
Singh, the estate will lapse to the British 
government. 

NYIMA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Serge Khabab or 
Indus river, and 159 miles N.E. by E. from 
Kangra. Lat. 33° 12', long. 78° 42'. 

NYKOOL. — A town in the native ^te of 
Borabra, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
situate on the right bank of theBraminy river, 
and 59 miles E. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 22', 
long. 84° 64'. 

NYNEE TAL, ia the iBrirish district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. -of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Rampoor to Almora, 
22 miles S.W, by S. of the latter. This new 
settlement is extensively resorted to as a sani- 
tarium; and a market has thus been opened 
for the productions of the neighbouring coun- 
try, which, it is represented, is of considerable 
advantage to the cultivators. Nynee Tal con- 
tains a church, erected by public subscription 
in 1847. Measures have been taken by the 
government for introducmg order and regu- 
larity into the affairs oi the settlement. I^t. 
29° 20', long. 79° 30'. 

NYNTWA, in Gurwhal, a village situate 
on the point of land formed by the confluence 
of the Rupin and Lupin, or Tonse rivers. It 
is now ruined and nearly uninhabited ; but 
the traces of its former size and population 

E rove that the traflSc in this part of the Hima- 
lya must have been once much more consider- 
able than at present, as the inhabitants, in 


consequence of the barreuiiess of the country, 
could have had no other means of sabsistenoe 
than that derived from conveying travellers 
across the Rupin. Nyntwa is in lat. 81° 4', 
long. 78° 10'. 

NYNWAH, in the territory of Boondee, 
in Rajpootana, a town on the route from 
Delhi to Mow, 251 miles S.W. of former, 
266 N. of latter. It has a large bazar, 
and water ia abundant. Lat. 25° 46', long. 
75^ 55'. 

NYOCTNGBENTHA.— A town of Burmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady rivei-, 
and 180 miles N. from Ava, Lat. 28° 43', 
long. 96°. 

0 . 

OAMCHOO, a river in the native state of 
Bbotan, rises in lat. 27° SO', long. 91° 65', and, 
flowing in a westerly direction for thirty miles, 
falls into tho Monas river, opposite the town 
of Nulkar, and in lat. 27° 2cr, long. 91° 31'. 

OBEREA, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Futtehgurh to the 
cantonment of Shahjehanpoor, and 19 miles 
S.W. of the latter, Lat. 27° 44', long. 79° 45'. 

OCHUTTI. — A village in the jaghire of 
Jujhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 22', long, 76° 21'. 

OCLISEER, in tho British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
route from Surat to Baroda, 85 miles N. of the 
former, and 60 S. of the latter. Population 
7,000. Lat. 21° 38', long, 73° 2'. 

ODEIPORE. — A raj within the jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the south-west frontier 
of Bengal. It has an area of 2,306 square 
miles; the centre being in lat. 22° 40', long. 
83° 23'. It is computed to be of the annual 
value of 16,000 rupees. The population is 
estimated at 133,000. The chief having been 
found to be a. systematic murderer, the British 
government assumed the nuinagement of this 
state, and there being no person entitled to 
succeed, the rajah of Sergoojah being con- 
sidered to have no right to the estate as a 
lapse by faihire of heirs, the raj has been de- 
clared an escheat to the British government. 

ODEIPORE. — A town on the route from 
H;izarebaugh to Nagpoor, 160 miles S.W. of 
former, 295 N.E. of latter. It is the principal 
town of the petty state of the same name, 
which recently lapsed to the British go- 
vernment, Distant from Patna, 8.W., 235 
miles; from Benares, S., 188; from Calcutta, 
W., 820. Lat. 22° 40', long. 83° 23'. 

ODEYPOOR.— See OoomnpooB. 

OHIND, in the Peshawur division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the right bank of 
the Indus, 49 miles E. by N. of rii© town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 34° 8', long. 72° 29'. 
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OIN, in the territory of Gholeb Bin^ the 
ruler of CiwbineTe, e etniJl town near the base 
of the mountaiuB incloaing Cashmere on the 
south. It is situate on the river Jbelum, the 
navigation of which here again beoomes jprao* 
ticable after its interruption between jrara- 
mola and this place, Oin is in lat. 83° 44', 
long. 78“ 86'. 

OKAMANDAL, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, presidency of Bom- 
bey» a small pradt or dietiict at the north-west 
angle of the pen insula, abd separated from the 
mainland by a ninn or salt marsh, extending 
from the Gulf of Cutch to the Arabian Sea, 
except by the connecting link of a narrow 
hank of sand at Mudhe. The Runn extends 
in a direction from north-east to aouth-weat, 
and on all other sides the district is washed 
by the sea, into which it projects in the form 
of a bold headland, indented on its north side 
by the Gulf of Beyt. It lies between lat. 
22“ 6'--22“ 30', long. 69“— 69° 17'. There is 
no official return of the area ; but, by probable 
approximation, it may be stated at 834 square 
miles. Possibly the district was formerly an 
island; and even now, at spring tides, the 
Kunn is completely overflowed. Towards the 
Gulf of Cutch, the coast is in many places 
beset with shoals, reefs, and rocks; and is in- 
dented by the harbour of Beyt, a considerable 
inlet, at the mouth of which is the island of 
Beyt, and at its north-western point the island 
of Soonia. Tlie peninsula of Okamandal, so 
well adapted from its situation for intercepting 
and annoying the commerce and navigation of 
the Arabian Sea, was always a great resort 
and harbour of pirates, until they were either 
expelled, destroyed, or constrained to relin- 
quish their lawless pursuits by the overwhelm- 
ing force of British ascendancy. The total 
length of seacoaet of the district is about 
seventy -five miles. The district is returned 
as containing forty-three villages (excluding 
eleven which ai'e waate), and having a popu- 
lation estimated at 12,690. It is altogether a 
district of little value : the soil is sterile, and 
the water bad. 

The sankb, or conch shell, which is obtained 
of large sixe and in great quantities on the 
shoals contiguous to the northern shore, forms 
the only article of export from this barren 
district. These shells are sent in the first in- 
stance to Bombay ; but the provinces of Bengal 
are said to furnish the greatest demand for 
them. ** As the war-shell, ” says Colonel Tod, 

with whi(ffi he was wont to p^ a blaet, the 
onslaught to battle, no longer graces the hand 
of the Rajpoot in these degenerate days; its 
use is now restricted to the Brahmin, where- 
with to awaken the gods in the morning ; to 
let the world know when he dines ; or, what 
is of far more importanoe, to form chooris or 
bracelets for the arms of the Hindoo fair.” 

OKERAH.— A town in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 104 miles 
N. W. of Calcutta. Lat. 28“ 89^ long. 87“ 19'. 


OKDLIXIONGA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, Lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Al- 
mora, and 66 miles N.E. of the former. The 
picturesque beauty of the scenery is much en- 
nnnoed by the appearance of the Kosilla, roll- 
ing its rapid and clear stream down a deep, 
tortuous, and crag^ ohanneL The rice pro- 
duced here is rema^bly fine, and on account 
of its whiteness, firmness, and good flavour, is 
in great request throughout India, being known 
by the name of Pilleebbeet rice, as it is brought 
to market chiefly at that town. The air, how- 
ever, of this vicinity is during the hot season 
very unhealthy, close, and sultry, in consn- 
'quence of the exclusion of the breezes by the 
inclosing eminences. The elevation above the 
sea is about 2,000 feet. Lat. 29“ 81', long. 
79“ 16'. 

OLIAPORE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 
miles E. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 36', 
long. 89“ 36'. 

OLLAVACONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 9', 
long. 78° 17'. 

OMARGURH, in the British district of 
Boolundshubur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Anoopshuhur 
to Meerut, and 60 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 28“ 28', long. 78“ 12'. 

OMEDUNDA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
32 miles E.N.E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 28° 89', 
long. 86“ 12'. 

OMERCOTE, in Sinde, a town and fort in 
the eastern desert. The fort is situate half a 
mile from the town, and is 600 feet square, 
having a mud wall forty feet high, a strong 
round tpwer at each corner, and six square 
towers on each side. There is but one gate, 
which is on the eastern side, and is protected 
by an outwork. It was usually garrisoned by 
400 men. Though nearly 100 miles from the 
Indus, a branch of that river finds its way 
hither in time of inundation, and, in 1826, 
flowed with such violence as to sweep away 
the north-west tower. Water is to be bad 
near the surface, and there is a pool twenty 
feet deep in the channel of this branch of the 
Indus west of the fort. Omercote was taken 
in 1 813, by the ameers of Sinde, from the 
rajah of Joudpoor. It is celebrated as the 
birthplace of the renowned emperor Akbar, 
bis father Humaion having in his exile taken 
refuge here. Lat. 25“ 22', long, 69“ 47'. 

OMERKA.NTAH. — See Amabakantah. 

OMER EAYL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 114 miles S. by W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 82° 28', long. 71“ 20'. 

OMERKOTB, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated cm the right bank of 
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the Indus, 19 miles S.W. of the town of 
Mithnnkote. Lat. 28® 46', long. 70® 18'. 

OMERKTINTUC.--See Amahakaj^tak, 

OMETA, within the British district of 
Xaira, presidency of BombAy, a town on the 
right bank of the river Myhee. It is the 
residence of a thakoor or chief. Distance 
from the city of Ahmedahad, S.E., 60 miles; 
Baroda, W., 12 ; Surat, N., 80 ; Bombay, N., 
230. Lat. 22° 17', long. 73° 6'. 

OMLAO, in the British district of Jaunaar, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a river rising 
in the mountains north-west of Bairat, and in 
lat. 30° 40', long. 77° 65' : it has a direction 
generally southerly, and, flowing by the small 
town of Khalsee, falls into the Jumna on the 
right side, a mile east of the confluence of the 
Tons, and in lat. 30° 80', long. 77° 54', after a 
course of about fifteen miles. 

OMPTA. — See Ampata. 

OMRAH, in Bundelcund, a fort on the 
route from Calpee to Goorali, 72 miles S.W. 
of the former, 133 N.E. of the latter. It 
belongs to the rajah of Sumpter, is surrounded 
by a wet ditch, and is a place of some import- 
ance. Lat. 26° 42', long. 78° 68'. 

OMBAOUTTEE. — See Oombawuttkb. 

OMUDPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Futteh- 
gurh, and 13 miles N. of the former. The road 
in this part of the route is good, the country 
well cultivated. Lat. 26° 17, long. 79“ 47'. 

OMUTWARRA, in Malwa, a district lying 
between lat. 23° 28'— 24° 9', long. 76° 19' — 
77° 11'. Its length from north to south is sixty 
miles, and its breadth fifty-five miles. The 
district derives its name from the Omut Raj- 
poots, who, having emigrated from Oodeypoor 
at an early period, succeeded, during the 
decline of the Mogul empire, in overrunning 
and subjugating this country, under the com- 
mand of two brothers, named Mohun Sing and 
Perseram. The territory thus acquired, with 
the exception of five districts reserved to the 
elder brother, ns a mark of superiority, was 
equally divided between the leaders, one of 
whom assumed the title of rawul or chief, the 
other that of dewan or minister. These names, 
however, do not at all indicate the relative 
positions of the two parties, for each was ruler 
within bis allotted domain. The mode of 
division was not less remarkable than this 
assignment of titles ; for no compact territory 
was possessed by either of the sharers in the 
conquest, but the dominions of both were so 
intermixed, that in some instances the two 
authorities held and exercised rights over the 
same villages. The successors of the rawul 
fixed their residence at Rajghur, and became 
tributary to Scindia ; those of the dewan chose 
Nursinghur, and the fort there was erected by 
one of them, named Alchee Singh. This branon 
of the ruling family acknowledged dependence 


upon Holcar. The principal places are Eiy- 
gurh, Nursinghur, and Khujnir. 

ONAGONG.— A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Goddada river, and 66 miles W.N.W. from 
Goalpara. Lat. 26° 23', long. 89° 48'. 

ON AIL. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of the Scindia family, 
situate on the left bank of the Seepra river, 
and 17 miles N.W. from Oojein, Lat, 23° 18', 
long. 76° 35'. 

ONDAREE, called also Henery, a small 
island, situate on the west coast of the North- 
ern Concan, and about twenty miles south of 
the city of Bombay. The “ island lies about a 
mile from the mainland, opposite to the village 
of Tbull. It is very low, and is fortified by a 
wall which surrounds it,” 

ONDOO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 90 miles W. from Jodhpoor, and 
60 miles S.E. from Jessulmeer. Lat. 26° 20', 
long, 71° 42'. 

ONGOL, in the British district of Nellore, 
presidency of Madras, a town near the north- 
ern frontier, towards the British district Gun- 
toor, situate 11 miles N.E. of the left bank of 
the river Mooahee. It is of considerable size, 
and has a fort at no time of much strength or 
size, and now greatly dilapidated. The dwell- 
ings in the town are for the most part wretched 
hovels of mud, and thatched, but tho scenery 
in the neighbourhood has the advantage of 
being varied and picturesque. The town, with 
the annexed tallook or subdivision, has, accord- 
ing to oflBcial return, a population of 81,666. 
Distance from Madras, N., 189 miles ; Masulh 
patam, S.W., 132. Lat. 16° 30', long. 80° 6'. 

ONORE.— See Honahwak. 

ONTIMITTA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 15 
miles E.S.E. of Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 23', long. 
79° 6'. 

OOCH, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divisioa 
of the Punjab, a town situated near the junc- 
tion of the Jhelum and Chenaub rivers, 128 
miles W. S.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat, 
31° 12', long. 72° 8'. 

OOCHEYRA, in the territory of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, a native state under the poli- 
tical superintendence of the lient.-govemor of 
the North-Western provinces. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the jaghlre of Sohawul 
and by Rewah ; on the east by Rewah ; on the 
south-east by Mybeer; and on the west by 
Punnah. It lies Wween lat. 24° 10' — 24° 36, 
long. 80° 35' — 81° 4' ; the area comprises 436 
square miles ; the population is estimated at 
120,000, and the annual revenue at 66,320 
rupees, or 6,6322. This small state is under 
British authority and protection, by virtue of 
a sunnud granted in 1809 to Lai Sheoraj Singh, 
then its possessor. The eldeat son and sne- 
oesBor of that personage having been convicted 
of the murder of his brother, was deposed, 
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baoiehed the oonnity, and placed under re- 
Btramt at Allahabad, The son of the murderer 
being a minor, the British government assumed 
the charge of his person and education, and 
the management of bis estate, until he attained 
his majority in 1888, when he was formally 
admitt^ to the exercise of the rights of the 
chieftainship. The bopea entertained of his 
administration were, however, disappointed. 
Having exhansted his treasury, ana become 
deeply involved in debt, he found himself 
utterly incapable of preserving order in his 
territories, and proposed that bis estate should 
be placed temporarily under British adminis-, 
tration. To this request the British govern- 
ment acceded ; and the speedy restoration of 
order, and a great reduction of debt, attested 
the success of their management. The town 
which gives name to the jagbire lies on the 
route, by Bisrarngunj Ghaut, from Banda to 
Jubbulpore, 110 miles N.W. of the latter, and 
in lat. 24“ 23', long, 80“ 60'. 

OOCHOOLAROO, in Gurwhal, a peak on 
a ridge between the rivers Jumna and Bhagee- 
ruttM. Its sides are clothed with forests, 
which extend to the height of 11,800 feet above 
the sea. When surveyed by Hodgson and 
Herbert, in September, the summit was bare 
of snow, except one small patch. Elevation 
above the sea 14,302 feet, Lat, 30“ 64', long. 
78“ 89'. 

OODAGHERRY. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 69 
miles N.W. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14“ 62', 
long. 79“ 17'. 

OODAGHERRY. — A town in the native 
state of Purlahkemedy, inhabited by one of the 
Orissa hill tribes, 62 miles W. by S, from 
Ganjam, and 114 miles N.E. by N. from Viia- 
gapatam. Lat, 19“ 9', long. 84“ 13'. 

OODAPEE, in the British district of South 
Canara^ presidency of Madraa, a town, the 
principal place of a subdivision of the same 
name. It is situate four miles from the coast 
of the Arabian Sea, or North Indian Ocean, 
and contains three Brabminioal temples, and 
fourteen malams or convents for devotees of 
that caste. The temples are rude buildings, 
roofed with copper, which must have cost 
much monej? ; but being coarsely wrought, 
are of no striking appearance. The population 
of the town is estimated at about 1,200. A 
large portion of the TOpulation of the district 
consists of Brahmins, but the Corar or Corawar, 
a caste of slaves by birth, before the abolition 
of slavery within Irtish India, are also nume- 
rous, and, like the Helots of Laconia, they are 
the descendants of the race that once owned 
and ruled the country. Rice is the staple 
produce, bub the oocoannt-palm, sugarcane, 
and pulse of various kinds, are largely culti- 
vated. Distant from Mangalore, N., 84 miles ; 
from Madras, W., 880. Lafe 18“ 20', long. 
74“ 49'. 

OQDEEPOOB, in the Rajpoot state of Sbe- 


kawuttee, a town in an advantageous rituation, 
commanding a narrow and rocky defile, called 
the Bagbora Ghat, the only pass for fifteen 
miles to the north-east, and the same distance 
to the south-west, from the eastward through 
the Shekawuttee Mountains. Though unfor- 
tified, except by a few ruinous towers, it ia 
strong by its situation. It is a considerable 
town, and is close to a torrent descending from 
the bills, but flowing only during the periodical 
rains. Distance N.W. from Agra 160 miles,. 
S.W. from Delhi 180, N. from Jeypoor 65. 
Lat. 27“ 42', long. 76“ 84'. 

OODEPOOR, in Guzerat, the chief town of 
a petty state of the same name, situate oiT the 
route from Baroda to Mow, 60 miles E. of 
former, 116 W. of latter, situate on the river 
OrsuQg, a tributary of the Nerbudda. Popu- 
lation about 6,000. Distance from Ahmsda- 
bad, S.E., 105 miles; Surat, N.E., 110. Lat. 
22“ 20', long. 74“ 1', 

OODEPOOR CHOTA, a district of the 
Rewa Caunta province of Guzerat, is some- 
times called Mahur, but more commonly by 
the former appellation. It is bounded on the 
east by Allee Mohun ; on the south by the 
British district of Akraunee and the Mewassee 
districts ; on the west by the territory of the 
Guicowar; and on the north by f)eoghur 
Barreea. It lies between lat. 22“ 2' — 22“ 32*, 
long. 78" 47' — 74“ 20', and has an area of 
1,059 square miles. It is traversed by the 
river Orsuog, which empties itself into the 
Nerbudda. 

Oodepoor was included in the arrangement 
with the Guicowar, under which the collection 
of the tribute from the chiefii within the Myhee 
and Rewa Cauntas and Kattywar was trans- 
ferred to the British government. By an agree- 
ment entered into on the part of the rawul, he 
acknowledges that, under the protection of the 
British government, he has subscribed to the 
payment of tribute to the Guicowar govern- 
ment, amounting to the sum of 10,500 rupees 
per annum. The rawul further engages to 
keep under restraint the Bheels Meh- 
wasseea within his territoiy, and to answer 
in tbe event of their committing depredations 
in the Guicowar ’a districts; he also stipulates 
not to harbour incendiaries or other 1^ cha- 
racters in bis district ; and to refer all cases of 
dispute with neighbouring talookdars to the 
British government. Tbe pnblio road he en- 
gages to keep open ; commerce is to be duly 
protected, but smuggled opium is to be seized 
and disposed of agreeably to orders received. 
The state contributes the sum of 600 rupees 
annually to the support of a police estabiiah- 
ment acting under British superintendence. 
It maintains within its own limits 868 infantry, 
and about 70 horse. There are about thirteen 
Bheel chiefs under this government, who are 
bound to render military service when te- 
quired ; but the number of their military 
followers is not known. 

The founder of this state was Fritheen^ 
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cn^dflon of tbo oomiaon anoeeior Prithee 
^wul, wboee deeoendanta are atiU in posaee- 
gioQ of the atates of Barreea aod Oodepoor, 
Pritbea Singjee, the immediate predecessor of 
the present ohi^ inherited the right from hU 
father, Baee Singjee ; but, though he is said 
not to have been deficient in intelligenoe, the 
managemeDt of affitirs was retain^ in the 
hands of his mother. Dying without issue, in 
1832, he was sucoeeded by bis cousin Grooman 
Singh, the present occupant of the gnddee. 
He has a son, the heir-apparent to the chief- 
tainship. 

In 1855 it was discovered that a t^eral 
system existed in the Hewa Caunta, of tobing 
the native establishment of the poIiUoal agentSi 
office, and the evidence being complete against 
the rajah, that he had disbursed money for the 
purpose of bribery, it was resolved to place 
nb possessions under attachment. 

ODDER A.MSIK, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the route from Nagor 
to the town of Beekaneer, and six miles 8. of 
the latter. It contains 100 houses, and is 
supplied with water from a well. Lat. 27'' 57', 
long. 73° 28'. 

OODERPBE DROOG. — A town in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of 
Madras, 40 miles S.E. by E. of Beflary. 
Lat, 14° 49', long. 77“ 25'. 

OODETPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtebgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 20 miles 
N.W, of the latter. Lat 26° 40', long. 80° 12', 

OODEYPOOR, or MEWAR, a Rajpoot 
state of the first rank, is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Aimere ; on the east 
by the native states of Boondee, Gwalior, Tonk, 
and Purtabghur ; on the south by Banswara 
and Dongurpore and the Mybee Caunta ; and 
on the north-west by Serohee, Godwar, and 
the British district of Ajmere. It extends 
from lat. 23° 46' to 25° 56', and from long. 
72' 50' to 75° 38' ; is 160 miles in length from 
north to south, and 180 in breadth, and con- 
tains an area of 11,614 square miles, support- 
ing a population estimated at 1,161,400, or 100 
to the square mile. 

A section of the Aravulli range of moun- 
tains expands over the south-western portion 
of this territory, from the city of Oaeypore 
to the frontier of Serohee, whence it stretches 
in a northerly direction through Eomulmair, 
towards Ajmere, separating the state of Odey- 
pore from that of Joudpore. Northward of 
Komulmair, this mountain - tract is termed 
Mhairwarra ; its breadth here varies from six 
to fifteen miles, and its deep and rugged valleys 
and gorges have in all ages afford^ haunts to 
the BbeeU, Minas, and Mairs. Southward of 
Komulmair the range is inhabited by oommu- 
nities of the aboriginal races, aoknowledging 
no paramount power, and paying no tribute. 
Its geological formation is in general primi- 
tive, oonauUng ef granite, quartt, gneiaa, and 


in many parts abounding in metals and other 
valuable minerals. The tin-mines of Odeypore 
were formerly productive, and yielded no in- 
considerable portion of silver. Copper is 
abundant, and supplies the currency. A^ 
cording to Tbd, the rana believed that hie 
native nilis oon^ned every species of mineral 
wealth. The remainder of the oountry, com- 
prehending the valley of Odeypore, has an 
average elevation ol about 2,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Its general inclination is 
from south-west to north-east, as indicated by 
the course of the principal rivers, the Banaa 
and the Beris, and of their numerous feeders, 
flowing from the base of the Aravulli. 

The historian Mill speaks of “ Oudepore as 
a mountainous district lying between Ajmere 
aod Malwa; the prince of which, though 
acknowledging subjection to the Mahometans, 
yet, protected by his mountains, had never 
been actually subdued.” The royal bouse of 
Odeypore is the moat illustrioua among the 
Rajpoots. It boasts of never having incurred 
the contamination of a matrimonial alliance 
with the imperial house of Delhi. Rennell 
says, “The rana, or prince of Oudipour, has 
always been regard^ as the head of the 
Rajpoot states. A long-established custom of 
homage, from those who do not acknowledge 
his superiority in any other way, seems to 
prove the existence of real power in the hands 
of his anoestdrs ; and under whom, probably, 
Rajpootana constituted one entire kingdom or 
empire.” 

According to Rajpoot tradition, the kingdom 
of Odeypore derives its origin from the Solar 
dynasty, which reigned in Onde. Its princes 
claim descent from Lob, the son of Rama, who 
emigrated to the Punjab, and built the city of 
Lahore, the ancient Lohkote. Daring the 
reign of Samarsi, the Chohan monarch Pirthi 
Raj had succeeded to the throne of Delhi. 
Shortly after his accession, he encountered, at 
Taneseer, in 1191, the Mahometan commander 
Shahabadin, afterwards Mahomed of Ghor, 
and routed him with great slaughter. Two 
years later, Shahabadin having recruited his 
army, advanced onoe more to contest the 
sovereignty of India. In this emergency, 
Firtbi Raj despatched an embassy to solicit 
the aid of Samarsi, who had married his sister. 
Their united armies marched to the banks of 
the Cuggar, in full confidence of victory. 
They were met near the field of the former 
battle by Shahabadin, when a desperate con- 
flict ensued, which terminated in the subversion 
of Hindoo dominion. Samarsi fall with the 
bravest and of his nobles, and Delhi was 
carried ly storm. Throughout the period of 
anarchy and devastation which ensu^ Odey- 
pore maintained in some degree its independ- 
ence of the government of Delhi, until, in the 
year 1303, its capital, Chittor, was sacked by 
the imperial forces. It was, however, almost 
immediately after recovered by Hamir, who 
then ruled in Mewar. Hamir marched to meet 
Mahmood, who was advancing to recover his 
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lost possessions, defeated and took prisoner the 
emperor, and did not liberate him till he had 
•greed to the Burrender of Ajmere, Binthtim' 
b<»re, Nagore, and Sooe Sopoor. He received 
homage from the princes of Marwar, Jeypore, 
Boondee, and Gwalior, and rendered the power 
of Odejpore as solid and extensive as it had 
been previously to the Tartar occupation of 
Hindostan. From the death of Hamir, for a 
century and a -half the arms of Mewar were 
suooestful, until the reign of Sanga, the com- 
petitor of Baber, when Mewar reached the 
summit of its prosperity. The Tartar prince 
having defeatea Ibrahim, and secured Agra 
and Delhi, turned his arms against Sanga of 
Chittor. They met in 1627 : a successful 
attack upon the advanced Tartar guard 
checked the energies of the MusHulmanB, and 
led them to throw up intrenchments for secu- 
rity, instead of advancing with the assurance 
of victory. Baber remained blockaded in his 
encampment about a fortnight, when he deter- 
mined to renounce his besetting sin, and seek 
superior aid to extricate him from his peril. 
“I vowed," he says, never more to drink 
wine. Having sent for the gold and silver 
goblets and cups, with all the other utensils 
Used for drinking-parties, I directed them to 
be broken, and renounced the use of wine, 
purifying my mind. The fragments of the 
goblets and other utensils of gold ond silver I 
directed to be divided among derVishes and the 
poor. The first person who followed me in 
my repentance was Asas, who also accom- 
panied me in my resolution of ceasing to cut 
the beard, and of allowing it to grow. That 
night, and the following, numbers of amirs 
and courtiers, soldiers and persons not in the 
service, to the number of nearly 300 men, 
made vows of reformation. The wine which 
we had with us we poured on the ground. I 
ordered that the wine brought by Baba Dost 
should have salt thrown into it, that it might 
be made into vinegar.” Baber then broke up 
his camp, and drew np his army in front of his 
intrenchments. The Hindoos were equally 
ready for a decisive effort; and on the 16th 
March, 1527, an attack commenced by a 
furious onset on the centre and right wing of 
the Mussulmans. For several hours the con- 
flict waa tremendous ; but ultimately Baber 
waa triumphant. Sanga retreated with the 
wreck of fais army to the hills, resolved never 
to return to his capital, except in triumph. 
He survived his defeat only for a short period ; 
being succeeded by his eldest surviving son, 
Ttana Rutna, in 1680, who^ after a reign of 
five years, lost his life in a personal encounter 
with tlie prince of Boondee, who had carried 
off bis affianced bride. Rana Rutna was 
succeeded by his brother Bikramajeet. This 
prince, by his haughty demeanour, alienated 
the attachment of bis chiefs. Bahadoor, the 
Bultan of Guzerat, taking advantage of their 
disaffection, invaded Mewar, defeated the 
Rana, and laid siege to Chittor. This sacred 
fortress was long and bravely defended, and 


when farther opposition became vain, 1,800 
females were immoL-ited ; then, throwing open 
the gates, the survivors of the devoted garrison 
rushed upon the enemy and sold their lives at 
the highest price. The advance of Humayoon, 
son of Baber, compelled Babadoor to retire 
towards Guzerat. Rana Bickramajeet was 
then restored to his capital, but was shortly 
after deposed, and put to death by his nobles. 

After a short usurpation by Bunbeer, a 
spurious member of the family, the throne of 
Mewar was occupied by Rana Oody Sing, the 
youngest son of Rana Sanga, Daring his 
reign, or in 1568, Chittor was taken by the 
emperor Ackbar. 30,000 Rajpoots and 1^700 
of the immediate kin of the prince are said to 
have fallen in the defence of this sacred place. 
Nine queens and a great number of females 
perished in the flames or in the assault ; for 
even the princesses of this illustrious house 
are said to have fought on this occasion like 
common soldiers. 

On the loss of bis capital, the Rana retired 
to the valley of the Girwo, in the Aravulli, 
where he founded the city of Odeypore, hence- 
forth the capital of Mewar, Oody Sing sur- 
vived the loss of Chittor only four years, and 
was succeeded by his son Pertab, who dis- 
dained submission to the cobqueror. After 
sustaining repeated defeats, Pertab fled into 
the desert towards Scinde. Fortune suddenly 
turned in hie favour. By the help of some 
money supplied by his minister, he collected 
his straggling adherents, surprised and cut to 
pieces the imperial forces at Deweir, and 
followed up his advantage with such celerity 
and energy, that in a short campaign he 
recovered nearly all Mewar, of which he 
retained undisturbed possession until his 
death, 

Pertab was succeeded by his son TJmra, who 
enjoyed tranquillity during the remainder of 
Ackbar’s reign. But his successor Jehanghir 
determined upon the entire subjugation of 
Mewar. In prosecution of this design, he was 
twice defeated by Rum Umra. AJanned at 
these defeats, Jehanghir tried the experiment 
of setting up in Chittor, Sugra, the brother of 
the late Rana Pertab, as rana, in opposition to 
his nephew Umra. After seven years, Sugra, 
ashamed of his own apostasy from the national 
cause, put Rana Umra in possession of the 
ancient capital. Jehanghir equipped an ovei^ 
whelming force to cnish the Rana. This army, 
which was commanded by Purvez, the em- 
peror’s son, got entangled in the pass of Kham- 
nor, and was completely defeated. Jehanghir 
then despatched Mohabut Khan, the ablest of 
bis generals, to take the command of the army. 
Mohabut’e success falling far short of the 
emperor’s expectations, be removed the impe- 
rial camp to Ajmeer, with the avowed intention 
of placing himself at the bead of the army 
employed against the Rana. The army was, 

; however, really commanded by bis son Sultan 
Khoorum, afterwards Shah Jeban. 

I Although the Rajpoots had generally been 
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TOCoessfol in battle, yet their diminiahed num- 
bers rendered farther opposition to thecoloseal 
power of the empire bopeiees. In this state, 
of things, Bana XJmra made his sabmission to 
the emperor in 1618. He was magnanimonsly 
received by Jehanghir, who lavished honours 
and- distinctions upon him and hia son Knrrun 
Sing. But Kana TJmra’s proud spirit could 
not brook dependence, however disguised, and 
in 1621 he abdicated in favour of his son 
Kurrun, who died in 1628, and was succeeded 
by his son Ju^gut Sing, who was succeeded 
by his son Eaj Sing in ]6o4. Shah Jehan's 
mother having been a princess of the house of 
Jeypore, he was well disposed towards the 
Rajpoots, who enjoyed peace during his reign. 

Aurungzebe’g attempt to impose a capita- 
tion-tax on Hindoos was successfully resisted 
by the Rajpoots, who defeated the imperial 
armies in several saDgainaty condicts. An 
accommodation was, however, effected in 1681, 
by which the emperor relinquished the odious 
tax. In the same year Rana Raj Sing died, 
and was succeeded by his son Jey Sing, who 
reigned in peace twenty years. He was suc- 
ceeded by his eon Umra. 

Rana Umra took an active part in the con- 
tentions amongst the sons of Aurungzebe, 
whose intolerance had rendered him obnoxious 
to the Rajpoots, and led to the formation of a 
confederacy by the rulers of Mewar, Marwar, 
and Amber, for the purpose of throwing off 
Mabomodan supremacy. In 1713, during the 
reign of the emperor Ferockser, the con- 
federates commenced their operations by ex- 
pelling the Mogul officers and razing the 
mosques which had been erected upon the sites 
of Hindoo temples. 

This triple confederacy was but of short 
duration ; Ajit, raja of Marwar, made separate 
terms with the emperor, to whom he gave a 
daughter in marriage, and Rana Umra soon 
after concluded a treaty with the emperor, 
which, though it admitted subordination, was 
in all other respects favourable. Umra Rana 
died in 1716, and was succeeded by Sangram 
Sing. During faia reign, that is, from 1716 
to 1734, the power of the empire rapidly de- 
clined ; the soobadarries of Bengal, Oude, and 
Hyderabad, rising to all but nominal inde- 
pendence out of its weakness, while the Mab- 
rattas were rapidly rising into power. 

Sangrim was succeeded by his son Juggut 
Sing II. The emperor having ceded the 
chouth to the Mabrattas, who were already 
in possession of Malwa and Gnzerat, they 
exacted it from the states of Rajpootana, as 
being dependencies of the empire. In 1736 
Bajee Rm concluded a treaty with the Rana, 
stipulating an annual payment to the Feishwa 
of 1,60,000 rupees. 

The Odeypore family had ceased to inter- 
marry with the other Rajpoot families who had 
mven daughters in marriage to the imperial 
family, ’^is exclusion was keenly felt ; and 
the re-admission to the honour of matrimonial 
connection with the Odeyporo fiunily was 


alwn^ stipulated in the coalitions formed by 
the Rajpoot chiefs against the emperors ; and 
it was foj ther a^eed, that the sons of Odey- 
pore princesaea ^ould succeed the lather in 
preference to elder sons by other mothers. 
This led to family dissensions, which the Mah- 
rattas artfully turned to their own advantage. 

On ths demise of Sawaie Jey Sing of Jey- 
pore, in 1743, his eldest son, Esuri Sing, was 
proclaimed raja, but a strong party supported 
the claim of Madhu Sing, a younger son by 
the Rana's sister. The Rana espoused the 
cause of his nephew, and Esuri Sing obtained 
assistance from Scindiab. In an engagement 
which took place in 1747, the Rana was de- 
feated. He then called in the aid of Holkar, 
upon an engagement to pay him 64,00,000 
rupees on the deposal of E^ri Sing. A doeo 
of poison gave Madhu Sing the guddee and 
Holkar the sixty- four lacs. 

Rana Juggut Sing died in 1762, and was 
succeeded by his son Pertab, during whose 
short reign of three years, Mewar was oppressed 
by the Mabrattas. He was succeeded by his 
son Rana Raj Sing, who reigned seven years, 
during which the ravages and exactions of the 
Mabrattas continued. He was succeeded by 
his uncle Rana Ursi, in 1762. 

This rana made himself unpopular with 
most of his chiefs, who formed a party to 
depose him and set up a youth named Rutua 
Sing, alleged to be a posthumous son of the 
late rana. A civil war ensued. Both parties 
applied for assistance to the Mabrattas, who 
were ever ready to act as armed arbitrators. 
Scindiab took the part of the pretender. In a 
severe battle fought near Oojein, about 1768, 
the Rana was defeated. Scindiah laid siege 
to Odeypore, which would have fallen, but for 
the talent and energy of the Dewan Umra 
Chund Burwa. After a protracted siege, 
Scindiah agreed to raise it and abandon the 
pretender, for a payment of 70 lacs of rupees. 
After the treaty bad been signed, Scindiah, 
believing he could dictate his terms, demanded 
twenty lacs more. Umra indignantly tore up 
the treaty, and sent the fragments with de- 
fiance to Scindiah, who, alarmed at the resolute 
spirit thus evinced by the garrison, made over- 
tures for a renewal of negotiations. Umra 
replied, that he must deduct from the original 
terms the expense that bad been occasioned by 
the Mabrattas’ bad faith. At length Scindiah 
accepted 63^ lacsj thirty-three of which were 
paid, and the districts of Jawud, Jeerun, Nee- 
much, and Morwun were mortgaged for the 
remainder. These lands were never recovered 
by Mewar. Morwun was made over to Holkar, 
who, in 1771, extorted from the Rana the sur- 
render of the district of Neembahaira. The 
provinoe of Gadwar was about the same time 
granted on feudal tenure to Jodbpore and 
W to Mewar. Rana Ursi was murdered by 
the heir-apparent of Boondee, while on a 
hunting excursion. Ursi was suooeedod by 
his son Rana Hamir, who was a minor. Hhi 
mother’s ambition for power, and the feuds 
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wnong^the cbieb, h«d well nigli dinolved tbe been the reenli. Under the treaty of 1818, 
^vernment. Odeyporo became one of tbe tributaries of the 

Begardlese of prariooB experience, the i^neen- BriU^ TOvemment. Tbe amount of annual 
mother, in 1775, invited the aid of Soindiah to tribute had been fixed at three lacs of Odey- 
Teduce tbe Beygoo chief, who had revolted pore rupees; but in 1848 it was reduced to 
and usurped crown lan^ Scindiah exacted £20,000, being a reduction of the Bum pre- 
for hU own benefit a fine of twelve lacfl from vioi^ paid, to the extent of £2,400 per 
the refractory ohiefc, and took possession of annum. 

the districts of J^ttungurh, Keri, and Singalli, OODETPOOR, in Rajpootana. the principal 
wnd made over tbos^fIrinui,Jauth Beechore, ^ territory of the same name, or of 

Md Nuddomay to Holkar Up to this penod ^ ^ 

the Mafarattae h^ extorted from Mewv 181 ^g^ijgy or basin, surrounded on all sides by 
^ of rupe« and tomtory to the annual value ^ 

*” j* j j five miles in oircait. The valley is of consider- 

^ FI? and was sue- .^le sixe. being thirty miles in length and ten 

oeed<^ hy his brother Bheem Smg, then in the breadth. Besides the great lake dose to 
eighth year of his age. commencem^t of city on the west,- is another, of inferior but 

iia reira WM mark^ed by fti^inary feuds of considerable dimensions, six miles 

among Ills chiefs^ which rendered bis country fe^ber west ; and there are, besides, numerous 
an easy prey to the insatiate rapacity of the or small meres and marshes. Hence 

Mahrat^ who, for their (^n ^grandize- frequent attacks of fever, ague, and 

ment, identified tbemselvM with all parties by cholera. The appearance of the town, when 
turns, and Mewar was alternately devastated east, is striking and pleasing, 

Iw Scindiah and Holkar, until it was rendered ^ut when viewed more closely, is found to be 
almMt desolate. . , t j* ill-built place. The palace is, however, a 

The suit of the raja of Jeypore for the ^^oble pile of granite, a hundred feet high, 
hand of the princess Eishna Kour had been .sto^te on the crest of a rocky ridge overlook- 
Avourably receiv^ by her father, the Rana. lake, the city, and the valley. The 

Bat Kam Maun Smg also advanced pretoDsm^^^ lake is artificial, having been formed by an 
u- ^ ® P embankment collecting the water of the stream 

been betrothed to his pred^ssor, and that the ^^ich feeds it. This dam is S34 yards in 
eng^eroent was with the throne and not the ,3 ^h, and at top 110 yards in thickness, but 

mdmdu^ occuMDt. This led to a ruinous becomes much thicker towards tbe base. The 
i Marwar and J^pore. Ine height of the dam above the water is thirty- 

mimsterofOdey^re was induced to persuade g^vL feet ; its face is of marble, embellished 

sculptured figures, and small temples and 
of ^jwaiTW. The wretched father at l^t ^^ber buildings. Tod states, that in 1818 
yielded, and poison was admmistered to the the number of houses, formerly 50,000, had 
fated prince^ Froin this time 1806, to 1817, diminished to 8.000 ; but tbe iity, as weU as 
Mewar continued to be ravaged by the Mah- state, seems somewhat reviving under 
lattas and the Pindarry Ameer Khan. On protection. According to Tod, this 

the suppresBion, m 1817, of the predatory f^^^ded by Oody Singh, rana of 

system which prevailed m Central India, it the sack of Cbitor by Akbar, in 

was reived, chiefly with a ^ew to prevent lU iggg the city, as well as the Oody Sagur 
wvival. to extend Bnti^ influence and protec- was named after the founder. Eleva- 

tion over states of Rajpootana. The chiefs tion above the sea 2,064 feet. Distance from 
.were «cordmgly invited to ally themselves Neemucb, W., 70 miles ; from Mow, N.W., 
with the Bntish government, on the hwis of jgQ Quiein, N.W., 164; Deesa. E., 110; 
acknowledging its rapremacy and mymg a Nusserabad, S.W., 186 ; Bombay, N., 395. 
certain tribute, in return for external protec- Lat 24° 37' long 78° 49' » 

tion and internal independence. Tbe rana of ‘ ® ' . ... 

Odeypore eagerly embraced the invitation, and . OODEYPOORA. — A town in the Bntish 
entered into a treaty. district of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

Bheem Singh died in 1828, and was sue- Provinces. It contains a population of 6,865 
ceeded by bis only son Jowan Singb, who died inhabitants, and is distant 16 miles E. from 
in 1838, leaving no issue, and was succeeded Bulliab. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 84° 26'. 
ly Surdan Singh, chief of Bangore, the nearest OODGHEER, in Hyderabad, or territory of 

heir of the family. He died in 1842, and was the Nixam, a small town with a fort, 115 miles 
succeeded W his younger and adopted brother N.W. of the city of Hyderal^. laX. 18° 24', 
Maharana Snroop Singh. The state of Odey- long. 77° 11'. 

^re hM fte revenae of Mhairwarra, oODIPOOK,-A town in tho lUipoot stnto 

to the extent of 60,000 rupees per annum, .| xr -w x* 

tow,.rd« to. ofBeekaneer. 84 milesN.N.E. from Beekaneer, 


towards the maintenance' of the Mewar Bheel 
corps. This corps was raised in 1841, at tbe 


and 135 miles W. Hansee. Lat. 29° tf 
long. 73“ 68'. 


joint expense of the British and Odeypore go- * 

yemtnents, for tho pacification of the Bheel OOGAPORE, in the British district of 
tracts of the latter ; and complete success has Mirzapore, Ueut.-gov. of the K.W. Provinces, 
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ft village on the reiQte from Joanpoor to Mir- 
ftftpore, 33 miles S. of the former, 10 N. of the 
latter, situate three miles N. of the left back 
of the Ganges. Lut. 25° 17', long. 62° 37'. 

OOJAL. — A river of Kattywftr, rising in 
lat. 21° 31'. long. 70° 51', and flowing in a 
circuitous, but generally westerly direction^ 
for 75 miles, falle into the Bbader river, near 
the town of Nurvee Bunder, in lat. 21° 27', 
long. 60° 60'. 

OOJEANEE, in the British district of 
Etawah, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
ft town on the route from Cslpee to the canton* 
ment of Etawa, and 17 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 38', long. 79° 17'. 

OOJEIK, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
poeaeseioDS of the Sciniiia ianiily, a city on 
the right bank of tbe river Seepra. It is of 
oblong outline, six miles in circumference, 
surrounded by a stone wall with round towers. 
The bouses, which are much crowded together, 
are some of brick, some of wood ; but in the 
construction of the former, ft frame-work of 
wood is first made, and the intervals then 
filled up with bricke. They are covered either 
with tiles or lime terraces. The principal 
bazar is a spacious street, with houses of two 
stories ; the lower of which is built of stone, 
and occupied by shops ; the upper, of brick 
or wood, f^urnishes the habitation of the owner 
and his family. There are four mosques, and 
a great nurol^r of Hindoo temples. The city 
is well supplied with water both from the 
river and from two large tanks, one of which 
is very handsome. The bead of the Scindia 
&mily has a palace here, spacious and com- 
modious, but with little of exterior magnifi- 
cence. Near it is an antique gate, said to 
have oririnally belonged to a fort built by 
Vikramaaitya, whose reign is placed by chrono- 
logists more than half a century prior to the 
oommenoement of the Christian era. At the 
southern extremity of the town is an oberva- 
tory, constructed by Jai Singh, tbe scientific 
rajah of Jeypoor or Amber, and minister of 
Mahomed Shah, emperor of Delhi, who reigned 
from 17 19 to 1748. Oujein, says OonoUy, is 
“surrounded on every side but tbe south with 
an almost uninterrupted belt of groves and 
gardens. Their names, had I room for the^ 
would be a history of the place and of its 
manners. On one side lies the ^rden of 
Dowlut-Rao, on the other that of his carpen- 
ter ; here is the garden of Bajah Mai, whose 
name has outlived his hiatoty ; while near, 
and in oontraat to it, is another, which, bat a 
few days ago, gloried in the name of tbe Bairi 
Bai, now publishes, by a change of title, the 
fickleness of fortune, llie Maharaj Bagh 
(Dowlut-Bao's) was formerly the pride of five 
proprietors ; but the modeim Ahab coveted 
^ neighbour’s vineyard, out of five small 
gardens ‘made a large oue, and deprived tbe 
owners of the inheritance of their fethers. 
The best of the gardens seem to have been 
{danted by Mus^iuans, who, we learn from 


Baber, introdooed the frahion into India.** 
About ft mile to the north of tbe proeent city 
are the ruins of the ancient ospitel of Malwa^ 
which, according to Brahtainical tradition, 
connected with a ridioalous fiible, was over* 
whelmed by a shower of earth ponred down 
npon it as a divinely-inflicted punishment. 
On the cause of the destruction of the ancient 
city, different opinions have been advanced. 
It has been suggested that an inuDdation of 
the river might have produced the disastrous 
effect ; and tbe suggestion is oountenanoed by 
the fiict, that in modern times the river has 
been koowu to overflow a great part of the 
present town, and cause much djunage, not- 
withstanding tbe shortness of its oourse, and 
its comparatively iooousiderable volume of 
water. Another conjecture has ascribed the 
catastrophe to an earthquake ; but the alleged 
soundness of the walls is presumed to offer 
an obstacle to the reception of this view. A 
third hypothesis assigns as the cause, the 
operation of a violent wind, carrying with it 
showers of loose earth or sand. 'To this, how- 
ever, the nature of the soil seems opposed. The 
first of these conjectures is embraced by Mal- 
colm, the last by Hunter. 

Five miles north of the city, the river 
separates into two channels, and sarrounds an 
oval-shaped rocky eminence, crowned by a 
palace never finished, and now in a state of 
ruin, though, from the exoelleooe of tbe mat». 
riab used in its construction, its decay is far 
less rapid than might be looked for. It is 
believed to have been erected on the site, and 
with tbe materials, of an ancient Hindoo 
temple. Tbe island was conueoted with the 
left bank of tbe river by two bridges; one of 
which has been nearly swept away ; the other 
is little, if at all, impaired. Close to this latter 
bridge are some ourioua works, by which the 
stream has been diverted to purposes of plea- 
sure and ornament. The vicinity of these 
works is adorned by an arcade, and a walled 
incloanre at a short distance is suspected' to 
have been once a garden. 

I O^in is one of tbe seven sacred cities of 
the Hindoos, and tbe first meridian of theif 
geographers. It appears to be mentioned by 
Ptolemy under tbe name of Ozoana. I(« 
period of chief grandeur has been supposed to 
date from the era of Vikramajit ; but pre- 
viously, it is believed to have been popiuout 
and w^thy. According to tbe Mabawanso, 
a Ceylonese record, Piyadaso, or Asoka, or 
Dhanmasoko, grandson of the renowned 
Cbandragupta, was in the year B.O. 325 vice- 
roy of Oojein, being sent thither, as into 
honourable banishment, by his father Biudu- 
saro, king of Patilipura or Patna, who dreaded 
his sangiunary and turbulent disposition. The 
same document states, “ that B.o. 157 the 
Buddhist high-priest Dhammarahkito took 
with him 40,000 disciples from the Dakkhi- 
oagiri temple at Oojein to Ceylon, to assist in 
lying the fonudation-Btone of the great temple 
at Annradhapura.** lAter, Vikramadity^ or 
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Yikninajit, king of Oojein, wm so renowned, 
that the Sain vat era^ 6/ B.a, oniversally used 
throughout Hindoetw to thla day, dates from 
the commencement of his reigm His son 
Cbandraeen Is represented to ^re possessed ^ 
himself of all Hindoetam At the oomraence- 
ment of the eleventh century, when Mahmud | 
of Ghuznee invaded India, Oojein was the seat 
of an independent rajah ruling -Malwa. It 
appears to have fallen into the bands of the 
Mnssulznans in the year 1310 ; and after the 
assumption of independence in 1387 hy the 
Dilawar Ghori, the viceroy of the Fa tan 
sovereign of Delhi, the seat of the government 
of Malwa was transferred first to Dhar, and 
Buhsequently to Mandu. In 1661 it was with 
the rest of Malwa subjumted by Akbar. It 
fell into the bands of the Mahrattas about the 
middle of the last century, and was regarded 
as the capital of Scindia’s possessions, until 
Doulut Kao, in 1810, fixed bis residence at 
Gwalior. Oojein, with its annexed lands, 
was assessed at 1,40,000 rupees annually to 
Soindia’s government ; but by a recent arrange- 
ment, the town and territory have been 
assigned to the Baiza Baee, formerly regent of 
Gw^ior, at the same annual rent. Elevation 
above the sea 1,698 feet. The city is some- 
times called Avanti and Visala. Distance 
8.W. from Goonah 152 miles, from Gwalior 
260, S.W. from Allahabad, by Saugor, 698. 
Lat. 23" 10', long. 76° 47'. 

OOJHANEE, in the British district of 
Bndaon, lient.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Budaon to Allygurb, 
eight miles W. by S. of the former. Popula- 
tion 6,361. Lat. 28°, long. 79° 4'. 

OOJKE CHOEEE, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Benares 
to that of Allahabad, 42 miles W. of the 
former, 83 S.E. of the latter. Water can be 
obtained but from one well ; but within a mile 
of the village is a jhil or pond, where it may 
always be had. Lat. 26° 19', long. 82° 26'. 

OOKEE MUTH, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village having a Hindoo temple, and lying on 
the route from Srinugur to Kedamath Temple, 
18 miles S. of the latter. It is situate on an 
eminence of gneiss rock, on the left bank of 
the Mandakini, here crossed by a jhula or rope 
bridge. Elevation above the sea, of the temple, 
4,839 feet; of the jhula, 3,464. Lat. 80“ 31', 
long, 79“ 8'. 

OOKLEE, — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 66 miles 
S. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16“ 42', long. 75“ 56', 

OOLAH. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or the 
Nizam’s dominions, 129 miles N.N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 144 miles S. by E. from 
Ellicbpoor. Lat. 19“ 10', long. 78**^ O'. 

OOLAUL.— A town in the British district of 
South Canara, presidency of Madras, three miles 
B. of Mangalore. Lat. 12° 60', long. 74“ 64'. 


OOLOOE. — A town in the native slate of 
Travanoore, 65 miles N.W, hy W. from Cape 
Comorin, and five miles N.W. by N. from 
Trivandrum. Lat. 8° 82', long. 76° 68'. 

OOLOWTEB, a river of Guzerat, riwe in 
lat. 22° 18', long. 71° 88', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction through the British district 
of Afainedabad for fifty miles, falls into the 
Gulf of Cambay, in lat, 21° 68', long. 72° 14'. 

OOLPAR, in the British district of Sura% 
presidency of Bombay, a town sitnate on a 
small river, which, eight miles farther west, 
falls into the Gulf of Cambay. Population 
8,600. Distance N. from Surat 12 miles. Lat. 
21“ 17', long. 72“ 4r. 

OOMDEE. — A town in the British province 
of Sattam, presidency of Bombay, 108 miles 
E. by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 14', long. 
76“ 39'. 

OOMERKOTE. — See Omkboote. 

OOMNEE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, 126 miles N. from Lucknow, and 60 
miles E. from Pilleebheet. Lat. 28° 40', long. 
80° 61'. 

OOMEAIR, in the recently lapsed territory 
of Nagpore, a town on the right bank of the 
river Amb, a tributary of the Weingunga. 
Iron-ore is found in its vicinity. Distance 
from the city of Nagpore, S.E., 24 miles, 
Lat. 20° 60', long. 79“ 22'. 

OOMRAIT. — A town in the recently es- 
cheated territory of Nagpore or Bersr, situate 
72 miles N.N.W. from Nature, and 66 miles 
E.N.E. from Baitool. Lat. 22° 7', long. 
78° 46'. 

OOMRAWAH, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Euttehgurh 
to the cantonment of Shahjehanpoor, and 16 
miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 46', long. 
79° 60'. 

OOMRAWUTTEE. — A town situate on 
the route from Nagpore to Aurangabad, and 
in one of the districts of Hyderabad which 
has been transferred to the British govern- 
ment. It is a place of great commercial im- 
portance; seVeitJ considerable firms are esta- 
blished here, and most of the influential 
merchants of Upper India, as well as those 
of Bombay of any note, have either corre- 
spondents or branch houses at this place. The 
subordinates of some of these Anns spread 
themselves over the cotton-growing district 
and make advances to the oiutivatore, or assist 
them in paying their kists, on the agreement 
that the pi^nce shall be at the disposal of 
their employer. When the crop is ready for 
picking, the cultivator for the most part has 
nothing farther to do with it, the speculating 
capitalist being apprebensive that if the cul- 
tivator were permitted to gather it, much 
would be purloined by him. When picked, 
it is transferred to Oomrawuttee, where are 
large warehouses appropriated to its reception, 
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»nd where it is cleaned and repacked for ex- 
portation, either from Bombay or from Cal- 
cutta. place beiug within one of the 

districts recently ceded by the Nizam to the 
British governiuont in satisfaction of arrears 
of subsidy, it now partakes of all the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the dominions of that go- 
•vernment in India, and among them, that of 
freedom from the baleful effects of transit- 
duties. It will moreover be connected with 
the port of Bombay by means of a branch 
from the main line of the Great Indian Pen- 
insula Railway Conipariy. Distance from 
Bombay, N.E., 350 miles ; from Hyderabad, 
N., 245. Lat. 20“ 50', long. 77° 49'. 

OOMREE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Rajapoor ferry from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
nine miles W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 27', 
long. 81° 48'. 

OOMREIT. — A town in the British district 
of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 82 miles E. 
by S. of Kaira. Lat. 22° 40', long, 73“ 10'. 

OOMROWREE, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to Eut- 
tehpore, and 14 miles N.W, of the latter. 
Lat, 26“ 3', long, 80“ 43'. 

OOMT7REE, in the British district of Myn- 
pooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.s, a 
village on the route from the city of Agni to 
Etawiih, and 28 miles N,W. of the latter. 
The rojid in this part of the route is good, 
the country cultivated, and studded with small 
villages. Lat. 27° 4', long. 78° 44'. 

OOMURGURH, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Allygurh to that of Etawah, and 44 miles 
S.E. of the former. It has a market, and is 
supplied with water from wells. The sur- 
rounding country is open, with a clayey soil, 
well cultivated. Lat. 27“ 22', long. 78' 25'. 

OOMURKEIR. — A town in the native 
state of Hyderabad, or the Nizam’s domi- 
nions, situate on the left bank of the Payne 
Gunga river, and 161 miles N.N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 33', long. 77° 45'. 

OONA. — A town in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, situate 102 miles S. 
from Rajkote, and 96 miles S.E. by E. from 
Pooj bunder. Lat. 20“ 50', long. 71“ 2'. 

OONCHADEH, in the British district of 
Allabaluid, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rewa, and 28 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25° 14', long. 82° 12'. 

OONCHADEH, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the roirte from Allahabad to Pala- 
mow, 38 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 25° 1', 
long. 82“ 17'. 

OONOHOD. — A town in the native state of 

5 A 


Gwalior, or territory of Soindia’s family, situate 
62 miles S.E. by E. from Oojein, and 71 miles 
S.W. by W. from Bho[)al. The united ner- 
gunnabs of Sunkacb and of Oonchod, yielding 
an annual revenue of 90,000 rupees, were, by 
the treaty of Gwalior in 1844, placed under 
British management, and allocated for the 
maintenance of the augmented Gwalior con- 
tingent, lAt. 22° 44', long. 78“ 28'. 

OONDA. — A town in the British district 
of Banco»)ra, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 87 miles 
N.W. by W. of Cjoutta. Lat. 23“ 7', long. 
87“ 14'. 

OONDRACONDAH. — A town in Hydra- 
bad, or the Nizjun’s dominions, 82 miles £, 
by S. from Hydrabad. and 76 miles N.W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 5', long. 79“ 44'. 

OOND SURWEYA, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a small prant 
or district. It is bounded on the west by the 
prant of Kattywar, and on all other sides by 
that of Gohilwar; lies between lat. 21“ 18' — 
21“ 30', long. 71“ 88' — 71° 55'; is twenty-six 
miles in length from north-east to south-west, 
and thirteen in extreme breadth. No official 
return has been made of the area, but, accord- 
ing to a probable approximation, it may be 
stated at 174 sijuare miles. It is a level, low- 
district, extending on each side of the river 
Sctrojyee, and on the north side of the Wullalr 
hills, and contains fifty-three villages, and a 
population of 11,373 persons, and held chiefly 
by Rajpoots. They pay collectively a tributu 
oif 12,878 rupees annually to the Guicowar. 

[ OONDUUGAON. — A town in the British 
! district of Sholapoor^ presidency of Bombay, 
'.'12 miles N.W. of Sholttpoor. Lat. 18“ 1', 

I long. 75° 39', 

I OONDWA NULLAH, in the British dis- 
I trict of Blmuguljjoor, lieut,-g(>v. of Bengal, a 
small stream, discharging itself into the Ganges 
on the right side. It drains an extensive jhil 
or shallow lake, becoming a morass during the 
dry season, and in the periodical rains having 
a great body of water. It gives name to a 
village with an antique fort, to which, in 
1763, the army of Meer Cossim Ali, subahdar 
of Bengal, then engaged in hostilities with the 
East- India Company, fled, after being defeated 
in a general engagement near Sootee. On the 
intrenchinenta were mounted about 100 pieces 
of artillery, and they were manned by a force 
estimated at 60,000 men. It was, however, 
taken by the British in September, by a night 
attack from two different points; oue of these 
movements being intended to divert tlie atten- 
tion of the enemy fi oni the other, which, it is 
stated, was undertaken upon the information 
of a soldier, who, having deserted from the 
British army to that of Meer Cossim, had 
becor.i6 tired of the latter service, and made 
his peace with his former employers by afford- 
ing tins assistance. The slaughter of the gar- 
rison is represented as great; the surprise 
having rendered them incapable of defending 
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tbemBclvea with effect, though Uie numher of 
the afflsilADte did not exceed 3,000 men of all 
Arms, OondwANnllfch i« on the route from 
Burhatnpoor to lUtjmahal, 70 miles K. of 
former, eight 8. of latter, 188 N. of Calcutta, 
by Burhampoor. , Lat. 24“ 68', long. 87* 63'. 

OONIARA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a considerable town, the principal place of the 
small raj or state held % a junior branch of 
the reigning family of Jeypore. The rajah 
resides here, in a fort of masonry. The town 
is snrroundedby a wall, with ditoh. Distant S. 
of Jeypore 70 miles. Lat. 25“ 66', long. 76"10'. 

OOl^AREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.W, of Palamow, Lat. 24° 16', long. 83° 30'. 

OONYENEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pilleebheet, lieut.-gov. of, 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the left! 
bank of the Bhagul river, on the route from ! 
the town of Pilleebheet to Nugeena, and 
16 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 46', 
long. 79“ 41'. 

OOPIN UNGAD Y.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of South Canara, presidency of 
Madras, 30 miles E, of Mangalore. Lat. 
12° 60', long. 76“ 20'. 

OOPLANA. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, in the province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bom bay, 66 miles S. 8. W. of Hydrabad. 
Lat. 24“ SO', long. 68“ 6'. 

OORAGHUM, — A town in the native state 
of Cochin, presidency of Madras, 33 miles N. 
from Cochin, and nine miles S. from Triohoor. 
Lat. 10“ 26', long. 70“ 17'. 

OORALWADA, — A town in the British dis- 
trict ofCuddapah, presidency of Madras, 52 miles 
N. of Cuddftpah. Lat. 15“ 14', long 78° 67'. 

OORCHA, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
rincipal place of a raj or principality known 
y the name of Oorcha or Tehree. It lies three! 
or four miles to the right or south-west of the 
route from Agra to Saugor, 142 miles S.B. of 
the former, 131 N. of the latter, and on the left 
or west side of the river Betwa. Tieffentbaler, 
writing eighty years ago, describes it as situate 
on a rocky eminence ; as being about three 
miles in circuit, surrounded by a wall of 
unhewn stones piled one upon the other with- 
out cement, with three lofty gateways. Tije 
fortress, situate within the town, is represented 
as a fine stiucture, containing the handsome 
residence of the rajah, as well as a splendid 
palace built for the accommodation of the 
Padshah Jehangir. The communication with 
the rest of the town the writer states to be by 
means of a wooden bridge, the. fortress during 
the periodical rains being insulated by a branch 
of the flooded Betwa. In the town is a temple 
ornamented with lofty spires, 

'Hie raj of which this town is the capital was 
estimated, in 1832, to contain 2,160 sqnare 
miles, 640 village, with a population of 192, 000 
•onls; yielding a revenue of 10,00,000 rupeee 
(100,0007.), and maiutaiuing a force of 1,200 


cavalry and 4,000 in&ntry. The revenue ap- 
pears to be on the decline, as in 1837 it was esti- 
mated at only 6,00,000 rupees (60,0007.) ; while 
the military force in 1847 was computed at 
between 7,000 and 8,000 men, of whom more 
than 7,000 were infantry. The rajah pays 
to the Jhansi chief, through the British goveim- 
ment, 8,000 rupees per aumim, as quit-rent 
for the jaghire of Terhowlee. 

The rajah of Oorcha is considered the bead 
of the B<mndela race, of Rajpoot origin, being 
descended from a spurious branch of the Gurh- 
wars. According to a recent authority, Hurdeo, 
one of the Gurhwar family, came into the 
country with a slave-girl, and took up his 
abode at Gurh Kurar, in the neighbourhood of 
Oorcha. He was there invited to give hia 
daughter in marriage to the rajah of Ooroha, 
but refused, on account of objection to his 
caste or descent. After much importunity, 
however, he gave his consent, on condition 
that the rajah should at the marriage feast 
partake of the prepared viands, and thus lose 
all distinction of caste. The rajah consented, 
was poisoned with all hia family, and the 
Gurhwar obtained possession of the country. 
Hia son was called Boondela, because he was 
the ofepring of a bandee or slave-girl ; and 
this name has been given to hia descendanta. 
Tliia origin of the family is assigned by Elliott 
to the beginning of the thirteenth century ; but 
Franklin is of opinion that the event occurred 
as late as the close of the fourteenth century. 
The town of Oorcha was built in 1531, by 
Pretap Hrad, the chief of the Bundelas. Mad- 
hikar Sah, his grandson, appears to have ad- 
vanced his raj to considerable prosperity by 
gaining the favour of Akbar. Birsing Deo, 
the son and successor of the last-mentioned 
rajah, was a notorious freebooter, and thence 
called Dang, a name equivalent to robber ; from 
which circumstance Bundelcund is also called 
Dangaya. The desperate character of Birsing 
Deo pointed him out to Selim, son and declared 
heir of Akbar, as a proper instrument to cut 
off the celebrated Abulfazl, his father’s favourite 
and minister, and who was thought unfavour- 
able to the prince’s views. Birring Deo accord- 
ingly laid an ambuscade for Abulfazl, at Berkeh 
Sarae, as he proceeded towards Gwalior in his 
return from the Deccan, and, notwithstanding 
a valorous defence, the obnoxious minister was 
killed, and his head sent to Selim, by whom 
the murderer was amply rewarded. Jmhar 
Singh, son and successor of Birsing Deo, 
revolted against the sovereign of Delhi, but 
was overpowered, driven to take refuge in 
Gondwaua, and his country seized by the con- 
queror. Pehar Singh, however, his brother, 
was reinstated, and the Ooroha rajahs con- 
tinned feudatories of the padshahs of Delhi 
until the dissolution of the empire. The raj 
or principality has been, however, much re- 
duced, Dutteoa being formed out of it, probably 
by partition arising out of family arrangements, 
as its chief is of the same lineage as the rsyah 
of Oorcha. Tho territory of Jhansee was 
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wrested from Oorcha in 1783, by tbe Mah- 
rattaa ; the small raj of Sumpter was also 
severed from Ooroha, but the time and cause 
of the event are unascertained. The rajah, 
though he received assistance from the Peishwa 
iu 1733, at no time acknowledged that poten- 
tate as his sovereign ; and in the treaty con- 
cluded between the j^t-India Company and 
him, in lSi2, it is set forth, that by him ‘'and 
bis ancestors his present possessions have been 
held during a long course of years, without 
paying tribute or acknowledging vassalage to 
any other power.” By the terms of this treaty, 
the rajah professed obedience and attachment 
to the British government, which guaranteed 
his ixjssessions to him free of tribute, and 
undertook to protect his territories from foreign 
aggression ; the rajah abstaining from collision 
with any powers in alliance with the British 

g overnment, or dependent on it. In 184‘2 
'orcha assumed such a refractory attitude, 
that a military demonstration on the part of 
the British authorities was found necessary. 

The rajah Soojan Singh for the most part 
residing at Tehree, one of hia towns, forty 
miles south-east of Oorcha, was of late years 
generally styled rajah of Teliree. Soojan Singh 
died in 1854, leaving no issue, whereupon the 
neighbouring Boondela chiefs were required to 
indicate the nearest collateral heir to the late 
rajah capable of adoption. Humeer Singh being 
tbe party selected, was installed as rajah, and 
a regent appointed during his minority. Tbe 
town of Oorcha is distant 100 miles S.W, of 
Calpee, 137 W. of Banda, 248 \V, of Allah- 
abad, 743 N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 25“ 2T, 
long. 78" 42'. 

OORCHA, in Bussahir, a village and halting- 
place for travellers in Koonawur, is situate on 
a mountain-side near the right hand of the 
Taglakhar river, a considerable feeder of the 
Sutlnj. The vicinity is remarkable for the 
great number of manes, or peculiar structures 
devoted to the purposes of the Lamaic religion. 
These are lovr tumuli or mounds, of lengths 
varying ffom ten to -200 feet, two feet broad, 
and three or four feet high, constructed of loose 
uncemented stones, and covered at top with 
numerous pieces of slate of all shapes and 
sizes, with sentences carved in the Oochen or 
sacred character, the most common being the 
mystic exclamation, Oom mane paemee oom. 
There is always a path on each side of these 
erections, and tbe devotees invariably pass 
them on the right hand, even though this 
observance should entail the necessity of taking 
a circuit of a quarter of a mile, as Gerard has 
sometimes known to be the case. The road 
and country are dreary in the extreme, pre- 
senting nothing but a rugged surface of rock, 
bare, and formed generally of the jagged edges 
of slate strata. A few dwarf deodars spring 
from crevices, and are almost the last trees in 
the journey eastward from central Koonawur 
to the Tartarian table land, the parching and 
freezing gusts of which check the growth of all 


trees, except a few 8oautllv-<il]stnbnted birches. 
Here, at the end of July, the thermometer 
rose in a tent to &9‘’, and .in the open air to 
79”, a high temperature for a spot having an 
elevation of 11,296 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31” 88', long. 78“ 37'. 

OORCHAN. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or donu* 
nions of the Nizam, 35 miles S.E. by S. from 
Sholapoor, and 165 miles W. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 17“ 13', long. 76“ 14'. 

OORJUAH, in the British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the peigunnah of the same 
name, situate on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 39 miles S.E. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with water. 
Population 6,645. Lat. 26° 28', long. 79“ 36'. 

OORMEL, or URMAL, a river rising in 
Buudelcund, and in lat. 24“ 60’, long. 79“ 86'. 
Its course is first northerly, then sweeps round 
nearly in a semicircle north-easterly, easterly, 
and south-easterly. Having run sixty miles, it 
falls into the river Cane on the left bank, in 
lat. 24" 56', long. 80° 9'. 

OORNEE, in Koonawur, a district of 
Bussahir, is a village near the right bank of 
the Joola, which about a mile below falls into 
the Sutluj, on the right side. It is situate in 
a rugged and barren country, amidst huge 
masses and precipices of gneiss. Lat. 31“ 3^, 
long. 78“ Kf. 

OOROOLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles EL 
of Poonah. Lat. 18° 30', long. 74“ 11'. 

OORUN. — A town in the British district of 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 10 miles E.S.E. 
from Bombay, Lat. 18° 63', long. 73“ 1'. 

OOSAINEE, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on tbe route from the city of Agra to 
Mynpoorie, and 21 miles E. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is good, the 
country cultivated, Lat. 27“ 12*, long. 78“ 24'. 

OOSCOTTA.— See Hosxom 

OOSEITH, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name. Lat. 27° 48', long. 79“ 18'. 

OOSSOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 82 miles 
N.N.W, of Salem. A stud establishment is 
maintained at this place by the government ; 
and it appears from an official statement, show- 
ing the average cost of horses passed for the 
service from the breeding department, that the 
expense at Oossoor contrasts favourably with 
the coat of horses purchased at Bombay. Lat. 
12“ 46', long. 77“ 61'. 

OOTAKAMTJND, a town in the Britiah 
district (d Coimbatoor, presidency of Madn^ 
and the princi|)al sanitary station on the Neil- 
gherry Hills, has an elevation of 7,300 feet 
above the level of the sea, and is 1,300 feet 
higher than the minor statioUB of Kot^eri and 
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CooDOOT. It 10 situated in an open valley almost 
in the centre of the hills, protected by the 
Dodabetta range on the north-east and south, 
but open to the westward. According to the 
authority already quoted, “ the only town on 
the hills properly so called, is Ootacamund ; 
and even this term can only be applied legiti- 
mately to the native portion of the settlement, 
since the residences of Europeans are too 
■widely dispei’sed along the slopes of the valley 
to admit at present of its furllier extension, 
So rapidly, however, is the numl>er of houses 
increasing, that before long the term to-wn will 
not be inappropriately applied to the whole 
settlement.” The site of Ootakamund was first 
occupied in 1822. llie mean annual tempe- 
rature is 58" ; the ndn-fall, on an average of 
four years, was found to amount to forty-four 
inches. An elegant church, which has been 
recently enlarged, is one of the greatest orna- 
ments of the settlt-ment. There are also public 
gardens, and the site has been selected for one 
of the meteoroloL’ical stations of the Madras 
presidency. OotakamUnd is 32 miles N,W, 
by N. of Coimhatoor. Lat. 11° 24', long. 
70" 47'. 

OOTALOOE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the territory of the Nizam, situate six miles 
S.W. from the left bank of the Manjera river, 
and 60 miles N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
18° 2', long. 78°. 

OOTAMPOLTJAM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
£4 miles W. by S. of Madura. Lat. 9° 49', 
long. 77° 23'. 

OOTCH, in Bahawulpoor, ,a city situate four 
miles from the left bank of the Punjnud river, 
amidst beautiful groves. It is formed of three 
distinct towns, a few hundred yards apart, and 
each surrounded by a ruinous brick wall. The 
streets are narrow and meanly built, but "the 
bazars are large, and well supplied with w.ares, 
and there is considerable general traffic. These 
towns are built on mounds, formed by the 
materials of great cities formerly existing here. 
In the immediate vicinity are prodigious quan- 
tities of ruins, still in such preservation that 
they could be easily rendered habitable. Ootcli 
is regarded with veneration by Mahometans, 
in consequence of containing five shrines of 
(leceased ptrs or saints, SahjiiU, reputed de- 
Rcendants from Mahomet. Lat. 29° 13', long. 
71“ 9'. 

OOTEEPARA, in the British district of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs, lieufc.-gov, of Bengal, 
a town situate on the right bank of the river 
Hooghly. In this town an income-tax ha,s 
l)een imposed upon the inhabitants for the 
production of funds for municipal purposes, 
Lat, 22° 36', long. 88° 23'. 

OOTGTR, or DEOGTJRH. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Kerowly, situate on the left 
bank of the Chumbul river, and 28 miles S.S.W. 
from Kerowly. Lat. 26° long. 77°. 

OOTHA, in the British dirtriot of Allah- 


abad, lie-nt.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the K\itra Pass firom 
Allahabad to Bewa, and Sfr miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 25° IS', long. 82° 14'. 

OOTJKACH, or TUROCH, a district in the 
lower or southern mountains of the Himalayas, 
is bounded on the north by Bussahir ; oa the 
east by Raeen and Bussahir ; on the south by 
Joobul (of which state indeed it now forms 
part) ; and on the west by Poondur and Koth- 
kaee ; and has an area probably of between 
sixty and seventy square miles. It lies between 
iat. 30° 66'— 31° 6', long. 77° 42'— 77° 54'. It 
consists almost entirely of a portion of the crest 
and declivities of a lofty range proceeding from 
Wartoo Mountain in a south-west direction to 
the river Tons. The general elevation is pro- 
bably very considerate, as the summit of 
Tuugru Peak, a little above the uorth-westem 
frontier, is 10,102 feet. The population of 
Ootracli is estimated by De Cruz at 2,600 ; the 
annu.al revenue at 300L ; of which amount, the 
sum of 28^. was paid by the rannee as tribute 
to the Eiist-lndia Company. The armed fol- 
Iowei-8 of the chief were computed at about 
100. On the expulsion of the Ghoorkas in 
1815, this state was granted to a claimant 
alleged to be the heir of the ran a dispossessed 
by those invaders. It was, however, subse- 
quently ascertained that the claim was fraudu- 
lently made, to the prejudice of an elder brother, 
and be was compelled to abdicate in favour of 
his son, a pecuniary allowance being at the 
same time assigned to his nephew. But the 
mal-atlmiiiistraiion of this petty state subse- 
quently rendered it necessary to depose thia 
prince also ; and on account of the insigni- 
ficance of Ootrach, and the small amount of its 
revenue, it was deemed advisable to incor- 
porate it with Joobul. 

OOTRA DROOG. — A town in the Mysore, 
47 miles N.E. by N. frtnn Seringapatam, and 
32 miles \V, from Bangalore. Lat. 12° 68', 
long. 77" 10'. 

OOTUNCURRAY. — A town in the British 
district of 8aleni, presidency of Mjwlms, 49 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem, Lat 12° 16', 
long. 78° 35'. 

OOTURHEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 28 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 46', long. 80° 9'. 

OPAH. — A town in the British district of 
Cbota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 17 miles 
E.N.E. of iiohadugga. Lat. 23° 32', long. 85°, 

OPERAI, in Bundelcund, in the territory 
of Dutteah, a town on the route from Banda 
to Gwalior, 160 miles W. of the iormer. It 
has a bazar, and water is plentiful. Lat. 25° 46', 
long. 78° 27'. 

OPERBUNDA. — A town in the British 
district of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
150 miles N.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 10', 
long. 86° 66'. 
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ORAI, in Bandelcund, in the Britiah terri- 
tory of Jaloun, a amall town on the route 
from Calpee to Jhanaee, 22 railea S.W. of the 
former. It haa a bazar, and adequate supply 
of water. Lat. 26° 69', long. 79° 31'. 

GRAVE. — town in the British district of 
Balasore, province of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 61 miles S.W. by S. of Balasore. 
Lat. 20° 46', long. 86° 30', 

ORISSA. — An extensive tract of India, 
comprising the British district of Cuttack, part 
of the Bi itish district of Midnapoor, and the 
wild and unsettled region lying to the westward 
of those, and between them and the territory 
of Nagpore. It lies between lat. 17° 16' — 
22° 23', long. 81° 35'— 87° 20'. The area, 
according to official report, is 62,995 square 
miles. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district of Mirzapoor ; on the north- 
east by the British districts Palamow, Pachete, 
Kamgurh, and Midnapoor, on the south-east 
by the Bay of Bengal and the Northern Circara ; 
on the west by Nagpore or the territory of 
Berar, and the British districts denominated 
the Ceded Territory of Saugor and Nerhudda, 
The raaritimo part of Orissa, forming the 
British district of Cuttack, is described under 
that name in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The scanty notices which we have respecting 
this extensive tract, represent it as consisting 
of an extensive range of mountains, the con- 
tinuation of the Eastern Ghauts. Some of the 
BUnirnits of these attain an elevation consider- 
ably exceeding 2,000 feet ; and one summit 
has been estimated by an intelligent traveller 
to have an elevation of 4,000 feet above the 
level of the sea. Timber abounds in the vast 
forest, which extends uninterruptedly from the 
banks of the Godavery to those of the Ganges, 
a distance of nearly 600 miles. The geological 
character of the mountains is primary, being 
granite, gnei.s8 iu large quantities, and raica- 
filate ; and throughout the rocks garnets are 
interspersed in surprising abundance. In many 
places the gneiss has a strongly -marked porphy- 
ritic character, and elsewhere passes by imper- 
ceptible transition into sandstone, or is overlaid 
with laterite. In the northern part there is 
much primary limestone, intermixed with quartz 
and mica-slate. Iron-ore is very abundant in 
many places ; and in the midland parts, in the 
vicinity of the town of Sumbhulpore, diamonds, 
gold, and rubies are found in the detritus of 
rocks ; and there is reason to conclude that 
they exist in situ in the neighbouring moun- 
tains. It has been stated that promising indi- 
cations of coal have been observed ; but it has 
not yet been found in any part of the district. 
The climate during the hot season, in the close 
of spring and early part of summer, is extremely 
sultry, the thermometer reaching 116° in the 
shade ; and this very high temperature acting 
on decayed vegetation, saturated with moisture, 
is productive of deadly malaria, rendering the 
climate one of the most unhealthy in India. 
This uniayourable oircumstance, more than any 


other, prevents the settlement and adequate 
cultivation of a country having a vast extent of 
well-watered and fertile soil, suited for the 
successfully raising most of the valuable inter* 
tropical products. Wild beasts are numerous i 
there are the wild elephant, the gayal, a huge 
bovine quadruped, wild buffalo, nylgau (Anti- 
lope picta), wild swine, deer of various kinds, 
the antelope, porcupine, hare, monkey, squirrel, 
tiger, leopard, bear, wolf, hymna, jackal, fox, 
and wild dog. 'The dhanesa (Buceros indica) 
or rhinoceros -bird is common ; but in general 
the ornithology of the district has been neg- 
lected. Enormous snakes infest every jungle 
and ravine. Motte, a traveller who visited the 
country in the latter part of the last century, 
mentions having seen near Sumbhulpore an 
immense snake, worshipped as a deity, and 
alleged to be coeval with the world. It was 
lodged in a cavern at the foot of a rock, and 
came out once a week to take his food ; con- 
sisting of a kid and some fowls, offered to him 
by his votaries, and picketed on a small plain 
before his don. After Che moiister had gone 
back to its den, the tnvveller examined its traces 
in the muddy soil, and concluded its diameter 
to be about two feet. Kittoe, who visited this 
locality in 1838, or sixty years later than 
Motte, states that he was informed that this 
monstrous snake was still living, and able to 
enjoy the offerings of his votaries. The boa 
lurks in every jungle, and attains enormous 
size ; venomous snakes are also very numerous, 
fts are scorpions and centipedes. Fish swarm 
in the numerous streams and tanks, and form 
a considerable portion of the food of the popu- 
lation. 

I The general slope of the surface is eastward, 
'except in the extreme southem part, where a 
I few feeders flow southward to the Godavery. 

I At the northern extremity also, some small 
rivers flow northwards, and discharge them- 
Lselvea into the Son, a large feeder of the 
' Ganges. The rest of the rivers flow ea.stward, 
and discharge themselves into the Bay of 
Bengal. Of these the principal are the Maha- 
nudaee and the Brahininy, There are a great 
number of rapid and large torrents, which, 
during the rainy season, fall either into the 
greater streams or into the Bay of Bengal. 

The population is estimated at 4,534,813. 
There are four principal divisions of the popu- 
lation : — 1. The Urias, Orias, or Odras, being 
Brahrainisis, and inhabiting principally the 
plains and valleys, more especially in the 
western tracts, towards the British district of 
Cuttack ; 2. the Coles, in tbo northern part, a 
race also called Hos, semi barbarous, yet not 
sunk in the lowest stage of savage brutality ; 
3. the Khonds, in the middle part ; and 4. the 
j Saurias or Sauras, in the south. These three 
I last rsoe::' are considered the aborigines of the 
tracts which they now inhabit, and of others 
^much more extensive, of which they have been 
dispossessed by the encroach menta of the 
more recent population, generally denominated 
Hindoo. The Coles are rather &vourablj 
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delineated by a recent writer, wbo commends 
their love of truth, honesty, obliging willing- 
ness, and happy, ingenaouB disposition, the 
more striking as contrasted with the trickery 
and falsehood of the wUy Hindoo. He repre- 
sents them as hospitable to strangers, and 
ready to relicFO the indigent; altogether a 
lighthearted, kind people, but very irascible, 
and BO prone to feel deeply injuries, whether 
real or imaginary, that they frequently vent 
their resentment or gri^ in suicide, to which 
they are frightfully addicted. In occasional 
collision with British troops, they have not 
shown themselves remarkable for courage. 
These rude people bavf been won over by 
proselytizing Braliminists to a certain obser- 
vance of their rit^ and festivals, and are 
besides polytlieists, worshipping several imagi- 
nary deities, whom they strive to propitiate by 
sacrifices ; they* boiyever, say, th^t as they 
have never seen those deities, they cannot 
assign them shapes. The Khonds, wbo inhabit 
the central part of Orissa, are represented as 
having made some progress ip civilization. 
Agriculture is practised by them with a, degree 
of skill and energy which iq rarely surpassed in 
India, and which has produced a degree of 
rural affluence rarely pasalleled. The, same 
writer, however, represents the population to 
be so scanty as to suggest grave doubts of hi^ 
accuiacy, either sis to the n umbers of the people, 
or to their alleged proficiency in agriculture. 
As to physical constitution, the Khonds are of 
the average stature of the Hindoos, muscular, 
robust, aymmetrical, and active. The skin 
varies in hue in diflPerent individuals, from 
deep copper-colour to yellowish olive. The 
face is rather handsome, with high expanded 
forehead, prominent cheek-bones, nose aquiline 
in some instances, though not in all, but 
generally broad at the top ; lips full, but not 
thick ; mouth rather large. The whole phy- 
siognomy is generally indicative of intelligence 
and determination, blended with good humour. 
They fight with bows and arrows, slings and 
battle-axes, and are considered to be brave, 
neither giving nor taking quarter. Their good 
qualities are stated to be love of independence, 
bravery, hospitality, and industry ; but they 
are dreadfully vindictive, and addicted to 
drunkenness. They are polytheists, believing 
in the existence of various imaginary divinities, 
and worshipping the earth, the moon, the god 
of war, and many other objects, beside the 
Hindoo goddess Kali. The god of the eai-th 
ifl, however, the most revered, and, under the 
influence of a detestable superstition, bis vo- 
taries seek to propitiate him by the sacrifice of 
human victims, generally cbili^en, bought for 
the purpose from those who steal them from 
neighbouring people. It appears to be a rule, 
that no Kbond should be sacrificed, and no 
Victim is considered to be acceptable unless 
bought with a price. This horrible rite is 
intended to induce the god of earth to favour 
them with plentiful crops. At the time ap- 
pointed by their priests, a feast is held, and 


after it has continued for two days and two 
nights, a scene of drunken and obscene revel- 
ling, the victim is brought out on the third day, 
and bound to a stake. Its limbs are then 
broken, and the priest having struck it with an 
axe, the crowd set upon it, and crying aloud, 
“We bought you with a price, no sin rests on 
US,” hew the living body into pieces, each 
carrying away a bloody morsel, which they 
throw on the earth in some part of their 
grounds. The number of human beings yearly 
murdered in this manner was formerly veiy 
great. Macpherson states that he found seven 
victims held in readinessfor immediate sacrifice 
in a valley two miles long, and less than three- 
quarters of a mile wide. The British govern- 
ment has made strenuous efforts to check the 
practice, but the Khonds adhere to the san- 
guinary rite with dreadful pertinacity, and with 
unflinching ferocity defend their fastnesses, 
where, for the greater part, malaria would 
inevitably destroy an invading force. There 
is reason, however, to hope that ere long the 
country will be purged from these fearful 
crimes, By an act of the government of India, 
passed in September, 1845, the Governor- 
General is empowered to withdraw the districts 
where they prevail from the jurisdiction of the 
ordinary authorities, and to place them under 
a special officer, called “the agent for the 
Buppression. fOf Meriah sacrifices,” who is of 
course Belected with particular regard to vigi- 
lance, energy, firmness, and discretion. The 
Saunas are slaves to the same superstitions as 
are the Klionds, but are considered much more 
savage and barbarous. They are represented 
“ as in general a harmless, peaceable race, but 
so entirely destitute of all moral sense, that 
they will as readily and unscrupulously deprive 
a humau being of life as any wild beast of the 
woods, at the orders of a chief, or for the moat 
trifling remuneration." The language of the 
Urias is a dialect of Sanscrit, closely resembling 
the Bengalee ; and the basis of the alphabet is 
the Hagari, The Gond language is spoken in 
some parts towards the western frontier. The 
Khonds use two distinct dialects, each con- 
taining many words of Tamul and Teloogoo. 
Of the dialects of the Coles we have no infor- 
mation. 

Surabulpoor, the only considerable town in 
the country, Boad, and ^hnpoor, are described 
under their respective names in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routesare, 1 . From 
north-east to south-west, from Calcutta, through 
Midnapore, to Sumbulpoor; 2 . from east to 
west, from Cuttack, through Sumbulpoor, to 
Nagpore and Kamptee. 

The decline of the ancient royal house of 
Orissa dates from the death, in 1524, of Bajah 
Pertab Budra Deo, an event which the Hindoo 
monarchy was not destined long to survive. 
Its downfall may be regarded as consummated 
in 1692, when a lieutenant-governor arrived 
from the Mahomedan kingdom of Bengal to 
assume charge of the administration of Cut- 
tack. 'With the exception of this province^ 
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and a portion of Midnapore, Oiiesa waa acquired 
by tbe Eaet-India Company in 1765, by virtue 
of tbe firman of Shah Alum, emperor of Delhi, 
granting the dewanny of Bengal, Behar, 
and Orissa. 

OSIMLEE. — One of the Cossya hill states : 
it is surrounded entirely by the other hill 
states, and extends irom lat. 25° 20' — 25° SO’, 
long. 91° 26' — 91° 41'. It is forty-three miles 
in length from north to south, and sixteen in 
breadth, and has an area of 350 square miles. 

OSMANPOOR, in tbe British district of 
Agra, lieiit.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, by Khasgunj, and 14 miles N.E, of 
the former. Lat. 27° 19', long. 78° 11'. 

OSSOOR.— See Ooasoon. 

O'TTAPUDARITM. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.E. by E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8° 66', long. 78“ 6'. 

OUDANULLA.— See Oondwa Nullah. 

OUDE, a province so called from the ancient 
city of the same name, is bounded on the 
north and north-east by tbe territory of 
Nepaul ; on the east by the British district of 
Goruckpore ; on the south-east by the British 
districts Azimgurh and Jounpoor ; on the 
south by the British district AlJahabad ; on the 
south-west by the Doab, including the British 
districts Futtehpoor, Cawnpoor, and Fiirrukh- 
abad ; and on the north-west by Shahjehan- 
poor. It lies between iat. 25° 34' — 29° 6', 
long. 79“ 45' — 83“ 11 ' ; is 270 miles in length 
from south-east to north-west, and 160 in 
breadth. The area is 23,738 square miles. 
The north and north-easteni part, lying along 
the base of the Sub-Himalaya, or continuation 
of the Sewalik range, has not been well 
explored by Europeans ; it forms j>art of the 
Terrai or wooded marsh stretching through 
that part of Hindostan, and, sufiFering from 
a deadly malaria, is scarcely habitable. Tief- 
fenthaler, who penetrated into this tract, 
states it to be generally a forest, impassable 
on account of the close growth of trees, under- 
wood, and reeds, and giving shelter to the 
elephant, rhinoceros, bear, wild kine, wild 
hog, and deer. The general surface of the 
Oude country is a plain, declining from north- 
west to south-east, according to Butter at the 
rate of seven inches per mile ; and hence in 
that direction is the course of the principal 
rivers, the Ganges, Chowka, Ramgunga, Rap- 
tee, Suijoo or Ghogra^ Goomtee, and Saee. 
The elevation of Birimdeo guardhouse, at the 
north-western angle, is estimated by Webb at 
798 feet above the sea; that of the left bank 
of the Ganges, at the south-eastern point, may 
be concluded to be 34 6|. 

The climate of Oude is dry during the greater 
part of the year, and subject to wide extremes, 
the temperature sometimes rising to 3 12°, and 
at others sinking to 28“. The cool season 
extends through November, December, Janu- 


ary, and February, and is pleasant and salu- 
brious, though oocaaioually rather chilly, some- 
timee to such an extent that thin ice appears 
on shallow water ; but in sheltered spots the 
sun has considerable power throughout the 
season. March, April, May, and Jun^ 
are the hot months j noon daily bringing a 
westerly wind, loaded with fine light greyish 
sand, which obscures the horizon, give ‘^9 a 
sombre hue to the entire atmosphere, and is 
so sultry and drying as to cause woodwork to 
crack. The temperature, however, generally 
diminishes towards sunset, and rarely con- 
tinues oppressive throughout the night. 
Occaeionally the wind blows from the east all 
day, and is loaded with oppressive vapour 
from the swamps of Bengal, or Assam. The 
I>ower of the hot winds is observed to be 
steadily on the increase. Sometimes hurri- 
canes, accompanied by thunder, lightning, and 
rain, set in, and do extensive damage. The 
annual fall of rain varies greatly in amount, as 
the rains sometimes commence in the middle 
of June and terminate in October, while at 
other times they last only two months. Tlie 
consequence is, that in some years eighty 
inches fall, in others not more than thirty. 

Besides the huge quadrupeds which haunt 
the marshy forests of the Terrai, the following 
wild animals are found in the country : — ■the 
'tiger, wolf, hyaena, jackal, fox, hare, deer, 
nylgau or blue antelope, wild hog, porcupine, 
otter, mongoose, squiirel, rat, muak lat, wild 
cat, bat, and flying fox. Tigers are so nume- 
rous, that, during the visit of Von Orlich to 
Lucknow, a hunting-party killed forty of them, 
some of great size, the skin of one having 
measured nine feet from the head to the tail. 
Wolves are very abundant, and destroy many 
persons, especially children, whom they carry 
off even from the bazars of the towns. These 
ferocious animals are often spared when in tbe 
power of tbe natives, from a mischievous super- 
stition that their death causes the destruction 
of the slayer’s bouse. Wolves are not the only 
devourers of children : hymiias cariy off many. 

The principal alimentary articles of the 
spring crop are wheat, barley, gram, called 
also chana (Cicer arieticum), inasur (Ervum 
lone), mustard, and some other oil-plants. 
Kusum {Carthamus tinctorius), grown for dye- 
I stuff, is also an article of this crop. Of the crop 
I reaped in autumn, the principal article is rice, 
sown in those parts liable to inundation. In 
the Ayeen Akbcry the rice of Oude is stated 
I to be “incomparable for whiteness, delicacy, 

' odour, and digestiveness. ” The other priu- 
cipal articles of this crop are millet of various 
sorts, maize, makra (Cynosurus coracanus), 
joar (Holcus sorghum), bajra (Holcus etativus), 
urdh (Phaseolus maxim us), kodu (Paspalum 
f rumen Uceum), moth (Phaseolus aconitifolius), 
urhur (Cajanus flavus), and til (Sesamum 
orientale). The eultivatlou of the sugarcane 
is very circumscribed, and the produce, from 
mismanagement, execrable ; though soil and 
climate appear rather well adapted for its 
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growth. Fotatoos have been introduced^ and 
tbeir cultiration is on the inorease, but rather 
slowly. Tho growth of opium receives some 
attention, and might be immensely extended ; 
but the drug, from the slovenly and injudicious 
manner in which it is prepared, and its bad 
character from adulteration, scarcely commands 
a remunerating sale. Hemp is cultivated for 
the sake of its products in the shape of bang, 
ganja, charas, au^ similar powerful inebriants. 
Generally each village has a patch of ground 
under tobacco. Most of the esculent vege- 
tables of temperate climates succeed in the 
cool season. ■ Cotton is raised in many places 
throughout the country, and is of good qUEdity, 
though inferior to that of Bundlecund. The 

Q uantity, however, is not suflBcient for the 
emand, and mucli is imported from Bundle- 
cund and the Hoab. 

Though Oude appears to have ceased to be 
an independent realm at a very remote period, 
the population have a highly warlike cha- 
racter ; the territory, in proportion to its 
extent, supplying a surprirtiiig number of 
soldiers to the army of the East-India Com- 
pany, and to those of Gwalior, Hyderabad, 
and Alwur. Most of the troops of the lust- 
mentioned power are said to be natives of 
Oude. Though the kingdom has been for 
several centuries under Mussulman sway, 
much tile greater portion of its inhabitants 
are Hindoos, If a judgment may be formed 
on the relative amount of tho different classes 
stated by Butter in the enumeration of the 
population of the towns, the Mussulman pro- 
portion forms a very insignificant part. The 
first class of Hindoos, in number and influence, 
are the Brahmins, who are divided into sub- 
castes, too numerous and intricate to be here 
enumerated. The next in numbers and im- 
portance are the Chliatris, or military caste, 
m which tlie Rajpoots rank first, and are 
divided into a great number of sub-castes. 
The Bralimins have numerous and preposte- 
rously strict regulations respecting intermar- 
riages ; the Chbatris, on the contrary, admit 
intermarriages between all tribes of their own 
caste. The propbsal of marriage is ma<le by 
the girl’s father, who, in proportion to his 
means, iucurs a large expenditure, less iu the 
way of dower than in presents to the youth 
and his relations, and in feasting the families 
and acquaintances on both sides. Among 
most Brahmin tribes, however humble the 
station of the parties, no marriage can take 
place without an expenditure of 700 rupees ; 
of which 100 are laid out in trinkets for the 
bride ; fifty for culinary utensils j fifty for 
clothes ; 100 as a present to the youth from 
the head of the girl’s family ; 100 similarly 
presented by the same person to the youth’s 
lather ; a sum, sometimes amounting to 160 
rupees, distributed iu presents of four rupees 
each to the youth’s relatives ; the remainder 
being expended in feasting, which continues 
five days. The matrimonii ceremony is per- 
ionned when the parties chiefly concerned are 


about thirteen years of age, sometimes later ; 
but never until they are past the age of nine. 
CohabitaUou commences at fourteen ; and there 
is then a repetition of the same merry-making, 
but at half the expense. Important characters 
in society are the Bbats, hereditary bards or 
minstrels, who perambulate from house to 
house, sing the praises of the inmates, and are 
rewarded with presents of money, horses, arms, 
and clothing. The Mussulmans, probably, are 
for the most part Shiae, or those who reject 
from the Khalifate the first three successors of 
Mahommed, revering exclusively his grandson 
Ali. 

The entire population of Oude is understood 
to be 2,970,000 ; affording an aveiage of "125^ 
to the square mile. Tlie dwelling-houBes of 
the people are generally built either of un- 
bumed brick, or of layers of mud, each about 
three feet in breadth and one foot high. The 
roofs are made of square beams, placed a foot 
apart, and covered above with planks laid 
crosswise ; over which are mats, and a cover- 
ing of wet clay, well rammed down, and a foot 
and a half in thickness. The walla are carried 
up to six or seven feet above the upper surface 
of the roof, to afford a concealed place of 
recreation for the females of the family ; and 
during the rains this small elevated court is 
covered with a slight roof of bamboos and 
grass. These thick mud-covered roofs are very 
durable. Around the houses there are usually 
verandas, covered with pentroofs of tiles. 
Inside, the beams and covering are exposed to 
view, without any ceiling ; the floors are of 
earth, well beaten down and smoothed ; and 
are partially covered with mats, or, on great 
occasions, with cotton carpets. In the front of 
the house is a cbabutra, or raised platform of 
earth, open to the air at the sides, aud having a 
roof of tiles or grass supported on pillars. Here 
the neighbours meet and chat in the evenings. 

The language iu use in Oude is Hindua- 
tanee or Urdu, with a greater admixture of 
Persian and Arabic, and less of Hiudee, than 
in places more eastward. 

The principal routes are — 1. That from 
Cawnporo, north-east, to Lucknow, being tlie 
only regularly-made road in the kingdom. 
From Lucknow, a route proceeds north-west 
to Sectaporo cantonment, and there diverges, 
one branch continuing its fanner direction to 
Sbahjehanpoor cantonment, the other proceed- 
ing north by Khairigarb, and thence up the 
valley of the Ghogra into Kuniaon. 2. A 
much- frequented route proceeds from Myn- 
pooree, being joined by that from Futtehgurh 
across the Ganges, at Kanamow Ghat, iu lat. 
20® 62', and thence in a direction from west to 
east to Lucknow ; 3. from Lucknow, a route 
lies in a north-easterly direction, to Sekrora 
cantonment, and thence to Buraech, and on to 
'Tulsipore, in the vicinity of the Terai or 
marshy forest at the southern base of tbe first 
range of mountains j 4, from Lucknow also a 
road proceeds eastward to Fyzabad and the 
city of Oude, and crossing there the frontier 
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by ferry over the Ghogm, oontinties to hold en 
easterly oouree throogb the British district of 
Gorackpore to the cantonment and town of 
that name ; 5. a route proceeds in a noith- 
westerly direction from Fyzabad to Sekrora 
cantonment ; 6. a route proceeds in a north- 
easterly direction from Soltanpore cantonment, 
crossing the Ghogra by ferry near Kusba- 
Tanda, and thence proceeding to Gonickpore 
cantonment ; 7. from Allahabad a route lies 
northward to Pertahgurh, and thence in the 
same direction to Sultanpore ; 8. a route leads 
from Allahabad Dortb-woBt to Lucknow; 9. a 
route runs in a direction first north-easterly 
then south-easterly, from Cawnpore to Sultan- 
pore; 10. another proceeds in a south-easterly 
direction from Cawnpore to Pertabghur ; 11. a 
much-freqnented route proceeds from Luck- 
now south-easterly to Sultanpore canton- 
ment, and thence into the British district of 
Juanpore, and to the cantonment of that 
name; 12. another leads from east to west, 
from Jounpoor cantonment to Pertahgurh. 
With the exception of the military road from 
Cawnpore to Lucknow, the ways are wretched 
tracks, in many places scarcely passable for 
wheels. A project for the construction of a 
railway through this province has been laid 
before the public. 

The kingdom contains the following divisions 
and subdivisions: — I. Chakla Sultanpore, con- 
taining pergunnahs : 1. Sultanpore, 2. Jagdis- 
pore, 8. Chanda, 4. Isauli, 6. Tappa Asl, 
6. Bilabri. IL Chakla Aldemau, containing 
pergunnahs : 1. Aldemau, 2. Akharpore, 

3. Dostpore, 4. Berhar, 5. Tanda. Ill, 
Chakla Pertahgurh, containing pergunnahs : 

1. Pertahgurh, 2. Amethi, 3. Dalipore Palti. 
IV. Chakla Pachhamrat, containing pergun- 
nahs : 1. Manglasi, 2. Rat Haveli or Faiz- 
abad, 3. Rampore. V. Chakla Bainswara, 
containing pergunnahs : 1. Ranjitpurua, 2. 
Harba, 8. Ateha, 4. Mauhranwa, 6. Kum- 
ranwa, 6. Daundiakhera, 7. Hasnganj, 8. Maj- 
ranw, 9. Haidargarh, 10. Rae Bareli, 11. DaW 
man, 12. Sarendi, 13. Bardar. VI. Chakla 
Salon, containing pergunnahs : 1. Salon Khas, 

2. Parsadipore, 3. Jayis, 4. Ateha, VTI. 
Chakla Abladganj, containing pergunnahs : 

1. Abladganj, 2. Bihar, 3. Manikpor, 4. Ram- 
pore, VIII. Chakla Gonda Bahraieh, con- 
taining pergunnahs : 1. Bahraieh, 2. Gouda 
Khas, 3. Mubammadabad, 4. Bari, 5. Atraula. 
IX. Chakla Sarkar Khairabad, containing per- 
gunnahs: 1. Khairabad, 2. Nimkharmisrik, 

8. Kbirilahrpur, 4. Bangar, 5. Muhemdi, 6. 
BUgirara, 7. Fattehpur Biswa, 8. Sandila, 

9. Malihabad, 10. Kakori, 11, Bijnanr, 

12. Kasmandi, 13. Malanwa. X. Chakla 
Sandl, containing pergunnahs : 1. Sandi, 

2. Pali, 8. Saromnagar, 4. Shahabad, XI. 
Chakla Rasulabad, containing pergunnahs ; 
1. Safipur, 2. Rasulabad or Miyauganj, 3. 
Asiman, 4. Unnaw or Onaw, S. Muhan, 
XII. Chakla Lucknow, containing pergun- 
nahs ; 1, Rudauli Daryabad, 2. Goshaenganj, 
8. Dowe^aliaiigiiabad, 4. Kurd, 6, Sidhaur, 

5 B 


Lucknow, the capitel, as well as the towns 
of Fyiabad, Ayodha or Oude, Roy Bareilly, 
Shahabad, Kbyree^rh, Manikpore, Buhraeo^ 
Sahganj, Ranjit, Porwa, Tanda, and some 
others of less importance, will be found noticed 
in their respective places under the alphabetical 
arrangement. 

In natural advantages, Oude may be justly 
considered to surpass moat parts of India. 
The defence of its south-western frontier is 
focilitated for a long distance by the line of 
the Ganges, fordable only in very few places, 
and in those but for a short period of the year. 
The soil of the country is amongst the most 
fertile ; its climate, thongh rather warm, is 
fiivourahle both to animal and vegetable life ; 
its means of irrigation and of water-carriage 
are very extensive, and conveniently distri- 
buted for the welfare of every quarter. 
Accordingly, it need excite no srirpriae that 
the most judicious and laborious inquiries 
should have pointed out this tract, the primi- 
tive Kosala, as one of the earliest seats of 
Indian government and civilization. •Buchanan 
conjectures the settlement to have taken place 
1,366 years before the Christian era ; the reign 
of Rama, ao celebrated in Hindoo romance 
and mythology, 776 years ; and the restoration 
of the kingdom destroyed by hostile aggres- 
sion, he attributes to Vikraraaditya, king of 
Oojein, anno 67 b.o. It is probable that the 
independence of Oude was lost, and no further 
separate notice appears to he made of it in 
Indian record. At the close of the twelfth 
century, after the conquest of Canouj by the 
Mussulmans, Oude was subdued by Moham- 
med Bakhtiar Khilzi, an officer sent for the 
purpose by Kutbuddin Aibuk, viceroy of India, 
for Mohammed Ghori, sultan of Ghuznee. It 
thenceforward became an integral part of the 
realm of the sovereigns of Delhi, and on the 
conquest of the empire by Baber, was easily 
subdued. On the dismemberment of the 
Mogul empire, it was about 1760 seized by 
Shuja-ud-dowlah, the vizier of the empire and 
also viceroy of Oude. The following is the 
table of the sovereigns of Oude : — 


1766. 

1775. 

1797. 

1798. 
1814. 
1827. 
1837, 
1842. 
1847. 


Saadat Ali Khan. 

Sefdarjang. 

Shuja-ud-dowlah. 

Asoph-ud-dowlah. 

Vizier Ali, spurious, and dis- 
placed in favour of Saadat. 

BaLiat Ali, brother of Shuja- 
ud-dowl^. 

Ghazee-ood-Deen Hyder, son 
of Saadat Ali. 

Nusseer-ood-Deen Hyder, son 
of Ghazee ood'Deen. 

Mahomed Ah Shah, brother 
of Ghazee-ood-Deen. 

XJmjud Alee Shah, son of 
Mahomed Ali. 

Wajid Alee Shah, son of Um- 
jud Alee Shah. 


Shuja-ud-dowlah having in 1763 made oom* 
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twm cause with Meer Cosslm in reaisting the 
nrmBoftbeEaat'IndiaCompacy, was, May 13th, 
1764, repuWd in an attack on the British army 
at Patna, and on the 22nd of the same month 
was fotaUy rooted at the battle of Boxar. In 
the following year, 1765, the British army, 
entering Oude, oocopied Lucknow, and again 
defeated Shuja-ud-dowlab, who in the same 
year waa glad to m&ke peace, putting Bhah 
.Alum, the titular emperor of Hindostan, or 
Great Mogul, in possession of the districts of 
Allahabad and Corah. In 1768 reports reached 
the government that the Nawaub Vizier was 
making extensive military preparations with a 
view to obtain possession of the provinces of 
Corah and Allahabad. A reduction of his 
military force was considered necessary ; and 
by the treaty of November, 1768, the Nawaub 
Vizier stipulated not to ** entertain a number 
of forces exceeding 85,000 men.” Of this 
number, there were to be — cavalry 10,000; 
ten battalions of sepoys, not to exceed 10,000 ; 
the Nujib regiment, consisting of 5,000 men 
with Dfiatahlocka ; 500 artillery ; and the re- 
maining 9,500 were to be irregulars, neither 
to be clothed, armed, nor disciplined after the 
manner of the English sepoys or Nujib regi- 
* ment. The ill-advised Shah Alum having 
transferred his claim to the provinces of Corah 
and Allahabad to the Mahrattas, was considered 
to have forfeited those possessions ; and by the 
treaty of 1773, they were transferred to the 
Nawaub Vizier, jpn consideration of the sum of 
50,00,000 rupees. In 1774 the British troops, 
auxiliary to the Nawaub Vizier, having ovy- 
throwD the Robilia power, the greater part of 
Rohilcund became subject to that potentate. 
Shuja-ud-dowlah died in January, 1775, and 
was succeeded by his eldest eon Asoph-ud- 
dowlah, who, at his accession, ceded by treaty 
to the East-India Company Benares, Jounpore, 
and some contiguous districts ; and in return, 
the English engaged to defend the soubah of 
Oude at all times.” It was also stipulated 
that a brigade of British troops, consisting of 
two battalions of Europeans, one company of 
artilleiy, and edx battalions of sepoys, should 
be stationed in Oude whenever required by the 
vizier ; for the support of which he engaged to 
pay monthly 2,60,000 rupees, an annual amount 
of about 312,000i. By agreement, 1781, one 
regiment of sepoys was added, for the purpose 
of protecting office, treasury, and person 
of the resident at Lucknow, at an expense of 
80,000^. annually ; and it was provided that 
Eaizullah Khan, the Hohilta chief, having for- 
feited his independence, the Nawaub Vizier 
should occupy nis dominrons, and pay him a 
moneyed income. In 1787 the Nawaub Vizier 
agreed to £x his subsidy at 500,000^. per 
annum ; in which sum was included the addi- 
tional ei^ense on account of troops, the allow- 
ance to Saadut All Khan, the Rohilla stipend, 
and the expenses of the British residencv. In 
1797 , a great increase of the Company’s mili- 
tary establishment having taken place, the 
vizier ooBdented to defray the expenaes of two 


regiments of cavalry, one European and one 
native, the additional charge not exoeeding 
55 , 6001 . per annum ; making the total subsidy 
555, 000^. per annum. In 1797 the vizier 
Asoph-nd-dowlah died, and the British govern- 
ment recognised the succession of his supposed 
son, Vizier Ali. The spuriousness of Vizier 
All’s birth being, however, soon after esta- 
blish ed, Saadut Ali, the brother of the late 
vizier, was placed on the mnsnud. 

By existing treaties, the Company were 
bound to defend the tenitories of Oude against 
all enemies. In order to enable them to fulfil 
this eugagement, and at the same time to pro- 
vide for the protection of their own dominions, 
they had largely increased their military esta- 
blishment, by the addition of new-levied regi- 
ments both of infantry and cavalry ; and, in 
consequence thereof, Saadut Ali agreed, in 
1798, to increase the subsidy to 760,000J. per 
annum. The Nawaub Vizier also ceded the 
fortress of Allahabad, and gave 80,000?. to the 
Company for its repairs, and 30,000?. for those 
of Euttehgurh. The British troops in Oude 
were not to consist of less than 10,000 men, 
including Europeans and natives, cavalry, 
infsntiy, and artillery ; and should it become 
necessary to augment the Company’s troops 
beyond the number of 13,000 men, the vizier 
agreed to pay the actual difference occasioned 
by the excess above that number. The threat- 
ened invasion of Zeman Shah attracted the 
attention of the Marquis Wellesley (then earl 
of Mornington) to the state of Oude. It was 
desirable to substitute efficient troops for the 
unskilful and undisciplined force maintained 
by the vizier, and to place the defence of the 
Oude frontier against foreign invasion upon a 
more eubstantiid basis. To accompliph thene 
objects, the pecuniary subsidy was commuted 
for a territorial cession ; and by treaty, 10th 
Noveml)er, 1801, the Nawaub Vizier ceded 
the Southern Doab, and the districts of Allah- 
abad, Azimgnrli, Western Goruckpore, and 
some otbeiv, estimated to yield in the aggre- 
gate an annual revenue of 1,85,23,474 rupees, 
or 1,352,347?. In July, 1814, Saadut AU 
Khan died, and was succeeded by his son 
Ghazree-ood-Deen Hyder. In the month of 
October of that year, the government of Oude 
lent the East-India Company 1,000,000?. A 
second loan of like amount was obtained in the 
following year, in aid of the war against 
Nepaul; and on its successful termination 
in the beginning of 1810, the British autho- 
rities transferred to Oude the whole of the 
Terrai, or marshy forest stretching along the 
north-eastern frontier of that country. This 
tract had been ceded by the government of 
Nepaul, and the subsequent transfer to Oude 
was in liquidation of one million sterling of the 
loan made by the Nabob Vizier. In 1819, the 
Nabob Vizier formally renounced his depond- 
enoe on the Great Mogul, or titular emperor 
of Hindostan, and assumed the title of king of 
Oude, the assumption being recognised by the 
Briti^ authorities. The finanoial exigencies 
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oocRaioned by the Burm«e and Bbur^wrel 
w&rs led the British govemment, in 1825^ to 
apply to the ruler of Oude for aid, and another 
crore of rupees (a million sterling) was obtained 
as a loan in perpetuity, at an unvarying interest 
of five per cent. Nuaeeer-ood-Deen Hyder 
ascended the mnsnnd in 182 T, on the death of his 
father, Gbazee-ood-Deen. In 182&, the British 
government agreed to receive as a special loan 
the sum of 624, 000^., the interest of Avhich was 
to form a provision for certain members of his 
majesty’s &mily ; and in 1833, at the request 
of the king, the British government consented 
to receive 30 , 0001 ., and to guarantee the ap- 
propriation of the interest thereof to the relief 
of the poor of Lucknow. In 1837 Nusseer- 
ood-Deen Hyder died, without legitimate issue, 
and was succeeded by his uncle Mahomed Ali 
Shah, though not without a sharp but very 
short struggle ; the Begum having raised a dis- 
turbance, which, by the promptitude and firm- 
ness of the British resident. Colonel Lowe, was 
suppressed in the outset. In 1842, on the 
death of Mahomed All Shah, his sun ascended 
the musDud, and the opportunity was em- 
braced for pressing the reforms requisite to 
place the kingdom in a state of tranquillity 
and security. A limited period was assigued 
for effecting the required work ; aud in default 
of performance, it was distinctly intimated that 
the country would be placed under British 
management. The intimation proved totally 
ineffective, Umjud Alee Shah died in 1847, 
when his son Wajid Alee Shah ascended the 
throne. In weakness and profligacy, the new 
sovereign equalled, perhaps even surpassed, his 
predecessors. The progress, without inter- 
mi aaion, was from bad to worse. At length 
the home govemment felt bound to extend its 
sanction to the_ adoption of such measures as 
might be requisite to give effect to the pro- 
visions of the treaty of 1801. A new treaty 
was accordingly prepared for the acceptance of 
the king, whereby the administration of the 
territories of Oude would have been transferred 
to the British government, ample provision 
being made for the dignity, siffluence, and 
honour of the king and of his family. This 
treaty the Aing refused to sign ; whereupon the 
treaty of 1801 was declared to be null and 
void, aud a proclamation was issued, declaring 
that the government of the territories of Oude 
was thenceforth vested exclusively and for ever 
in the East -India Company. 

OTJDE. — A town in the kingdom of the 
same name. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Ghogra, which Buchanan con- 
siders here to be " fully larger than the Ganges 
at Chunar,” and which is navigable downwards 
to its mouth, upwards to Mundiya Ghaut, in 
the district of Bareilly. It extends about a 
mile in a south-east direction, from the ad- 
joining recent city of Fyzabad; the breadth 
of the town is something less from north east 
to south-west, or from the river landwards. 
The greater part of the site is on gently- 


swelling eminences; but to the nmrtli'WMiy 
or towards Fyxabad, is low. Most of the 
bouses are of mud, and thatched, though a 
few are tiled. Here, in a large building a 
mile from the river, is an extensive establish- 
ment, called Hanumangurh, or Fort of Hana- 
man, in honour of the tabled monkey-god the 
auxiliuy of Hama. It has an annual revenue 
of 50,000 rapees, settled on it by Shuja-nd- 
danlah, formerly Nawanb Vizier. It is man- 
aged by a malik or abbot, the apiritnal supe- 
rior; and the revenues are dispensed to about 
500 bairagis or religious ascetics, and other 
Hindoo mendicants of various descriptions ; 
no Mussulman being allowed within the walls. 
Other establishments of similar character are 
Sugrimkiila, Ham-Parshad-ka-Kana, and Bi- 
diya-Kuud; maiotaining reapaotively 100, 250, 
and 200 bairagis. Close to the town on the 
east, and on the right bank of the Ghogra, are 
extensive ruins, said to be those of the fort of 
Rama, king of Oude, hero of the Ramayana, 
and otherwise highly celebrated in the mytho- 
logical and romantic legends of India. Bu- 
chanan observes, " that the heaps of bricks, 
although much seems to have been carried 
away by the river, extend a great way; that 
is, more than a mile in length, and mure than . 
half a mile in width; and that, although vast 
quantities of materials have been removed to 
build the Mahomedan AyoJha or Fyzabad, 
yet the ruins in many parts retain a very con- 
siderable elevation ; nor is there any reason to 
doubt that the structure to which they belonged 
has been very great, when we consider that it 
has been ruin^ for above 2,000 years,” The 
ruins still bear the naruo of Hamgurh, or 
“Fort of Rama;” the moat remarkable spot 
in which is that from which, according to the 
legend, Hama took his flight to heaven, carry- 
ing with him the people of his city; in conse- 
quence of which it remained desolate until 
repeopled by Vikramaditya, king of Oojein, 
half a century before the Christian era, and 
by him embellished with 360 temples. Not 
the smallest traces of these temples, however, 
now remain; and according to native tradi- 
tion, they were demolished by Aurungzehe, 
who built a mosque on part of the site. The 
falsehood of the tradition is, however, proved 
by an inscription on the wall of the mosque, 
attributing the work to the conqueror Baber, 
from whom Aurungzebe was fifth in descent. 
The mosque is embellished with fourteen 
columns of only five or six feet in height, but 
of veiy elaborate and tasteful workmanship, 
said to have been taken from the ruins of the 
Hindoo fanes, to which they had been given 
by the monkey-general Hanuman, who had 
brought them from Lanka or Ceylon. Alto- 
gether, however, the remains of antiquity in 
the vicinity of this renowned capital must give 
a very low idea of the state of arts and civili- 
zation of the Hindoos at a remote period, A 
quadrangular cofior of stone, whitewashed, 
five ells long, four broad, and protruding five 
or six inches above ground, is pointed oat a* 
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11)0 cradle in wbiob Rama woe bom, as the 
seventh avatar of Vikthnu ; and is acrordinglj 
abnndantly honoured by the pil|rimiiges and 
devotions of the Hindoos. Ayodna or Oude is 
considered hy the best authorities to be the 
most ancient city in Hindostan; and Frinsep 
mentions that some of its coins in the cabinet 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal are of such 
extreme antiquity that the chapters in which 
their legends are graven are totally unknown. 
According to Elphinstone, "from thence the 
princes of all other Indian countries are 
sprung." Bnchanan oonjeotures that it was 
founded by Brahinins, whom he considers as 
an immigrant raon, more advanced in civiliza- 
tion than the indigenous Indians. These 
personages came from western Asia, intro- 
ducing with them the Sanskrit language, 
generally admitted to be ludlcally the same 
with the Persian dialect; while the languages 
spoken amongall the rude tribes that inhabit 
the fastnesses of India, and which are, pro- 
bably, remains of its ancient tongne, have no 
sort of analogy to the languages of the West.” 
This author supposes the city to have been 
founded by Vaiwaswata, one of this race, 
about 1,366 years before the Christian era. 
He considers that its renowned ruler Rama 
perished A.o. 775, involved in the destruction 
of his city by the hostile confederacy of his 
sons ; tliat being rebuilt, it suffered a similar 
fate under tho reign of Vridhafiala, a.o. 512; 
and having lain for centuries desolate, was 
rebuilt A.o. 57, by Vikramaditya, the cele- 
brated king of Oojein. Tod, however, and 
Wilford, fond of large numbers, place the 
foundation of Ayndba in an era more than 
2,000 years B.c. The former writer states, 
without comment, a tradition that Lucknow, 
distant eighty miles from the present city of 
Oude, was formerly one of its suburbs. The 
great decline of Oude is of comparatively 
recent date, as it is described in the Ayeen 
Akbery as one of the largest cities of Hin- 
dostan; and it is farther stated, “In ancient 
times this city is said to have measured 148 
cose [perhaps 200 miles] in length, and thijty- 
six cose in breadth. It is esteemed one of the 
moat sacred places of antiquity." With the 
havili or municipal district attached, the city 
is assessed in the Ayeen Akbery at 50,209 
rupees, a sum so moderate as to throw dis- 
cr^Jt on the previous statement of its being 
one of the greatest cities of India. The pre- 
sent population, according to Butter, is 8,000, 
including 500 MuEsulmaDS. Distant E. from 
Lucknow 76 miles, N. from Allaliabad 95. 
Lat. 26° 47', long. 82° 11'. 

OXJDEYPORE. — See Oodbvpoob. 

OUDT7NPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a town on the rout© by Sbababad from Luck- 
now to Shahjehanpoor, 14 miles S. of the 
latter. It is situate on the north-western 
^ntier, towards the British district of Shah- 
jehanjxtor; and, according toHeber, '‘is what 
would be called a moderate-sized market-town 
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in England." It is situate dose to an ex- 
tensive grove of mango- trees, in the midst of 
which is a shrina of Siva. The surrounding 
country is rather well cultivated, especially 
under cotton. Lat. 27“ 42', long. 80“. 

OHNLA. — See Aonlagakj. 

OUR, — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Sookree river, and 64 miles S.S.W. from JoSh- 
{ioor. Lat. 26“ 26', long. 72“ 50'. 

OURAD. — A town in Hyderabad, or the 
territory of the Nizam, 94 miles N.W. by W, 
from Hyderabad, and 109 miles E.N.E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 14‘, long. 77° 29'. 

OURAHEE. — A town in the territory nf 
Oude, situate on the left bank of the Ghogra 
river, and 60 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 27° 39', long. 81° 26'. 

OURLAGONDA. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or the territory of the Nizam, 92 miles E. 
from Hyderabad, and 76 miles N.W. by N. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 17° 14', long. 79° 64 . 

OURUNGA. — A river rising in lat, 20° 37', 
long. 73° 33', on the western slope of the 
Sy^ree range of mountains, and flowing in 
a westerly direction for thirty-three miles 
through the native states of the Daung rajahs 
and Bansda, and fifteen miles through the 
British district of Surat, falls into the Arabian 
Sea, in lat. 20° 36', long. 72“ 66'. 

OWEN ISLAND. — One of the islands 
forining the Mergui Archipelago. It is about 
fonr miles in diameter, and its centre is in lat. 
11“ 15', long. 08" 21'. 

OWLUHA KHASS. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles S.E. of Bettiah. Lat. 26“ 38', long. 
84° 49'. 

OWNCHUH, in the British district of 
Mjmpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 13 miles N.W. of the town of Myn- 
poorie. Lat. 27" 19', long. 78° 53'. 

OWSA. — A town in one of the recently 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nizam, situate 69 miles N.E. 
from Sholapoor, and 146 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 16', long. 76“ 84'. 

P. 

PAAREE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Seerooee, five miles S.E. from Seerooee, and 
93 miles S. by W. from Jodhpoor, Lat. 26“, 
long. 72° 61'. 

PA bang. — A town of Burmah, 130 miles 
E. by N. from Prome, and 109 miles N.N.E. 
from Pegu. Lat. 19“ 8', long. 96° 69'. 

PABITL, — A town in the British district of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles N.N.E. 
ofPoonah. Lat. 18“ 60', long. 74° S'. 

PABUR, a river of Bussabir, has its source 
close to the Burenda Pass, in a lake called 
Charamai, about a mile iu oirouit, whence the 
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stream rnshea forth over a perpendicular rock, 
forming a fine cascade. Above are enormous 
banks of snow, 80 or 100 feet in thickness, 
•whick have cracked, and partly fallen outward 
into the lake. This spot is in lat. 81° 22', 
long. 78° 12', and has an elevation of 13,889 
feet above the sea. The river holds a southerly 
course of between ten and eleven miles to the 
confluence of the Sipoon, at an elevation of 
8,364 feet above the sea, and in lat. 31° 18', 
long. 78° 4', and in that distance has the enor- 
mous average fall of 645 feet per mile. Con- 
tinuing its course in the same direction for 
about eleven miles to Cliergaon, it there re- 
ceives, at an elevation of 5,985 feet, and in 
lat. 31° 13', long. 77° 50', the Andrytee, flow- 
ing from the north-west. For this last portion 
of its course it has an aveiage lalJ of 264 feet 
per mile. The valley through which it thence- 
forth bolds its way is the finest part of Bussahir, 
being beautiful, fertile, and highly cultivated, 
and, from the amount of its elevation above the 
sea, enjoying a genial climate. The river flows 
fltill in a south-westerly direction between ten 
and eleven milsa to Ilooroo, lat. 31° 12', long. 
77“ 48', and at an elevation of 5,100 feet : 
there it takes a southerly direction of about 
twenty-five miles to its confluence with the 
river Tons, in lat. 30° 66', long. 77° 64', after 
a total course of about fifty-eight miles. Fraser 
describes it as a large, clear, and rapid stream at 
Kaiugarh, about fifteen miles above its mouth. 

PABYA RIVER. — ^An offsetof the Yennan, 
one of the branches of the Irawaddy, the chief 
river of Burmah. The Pabya runs in a south- 
easterly direction, intersecting a portion of the 
valley lying between the Irawaddy and the 
Sitang, and falls into the latter after a course of 
about fifty miles, in lat. 18° 58', long. 96° 30'. 

PACHAMEAT, a district of the territoiy 
of Oude, is bounded on the north-east by the 
river Ghogra, dividing it from the British 
district Goruckpore ; on the south-east by the 
district of Aldemau ; on the south-west by 
Sultanpoor ; and on the west by Bainswara. 
Its centre is in about lat. 26° 50', long. 
81° 63'. 

PACHE'TE, a British district in the lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, is denominated from the town 
of the same name. It is under the jurisdiction 
of the Governor- General’s agent for the south- 
west frontier. It is bounded on the north by 
the British districts Ramgurh and Beerbhoom ; 
on the east by the British district Bancoora ; 
on the south by the British districts Pooralia, 
Barabhoom, and Singhbhoom ; on the west by 
the British district Chota Nagpore : it lies 
tween lat. 22° 66' — 23° 64', long. 86° 46' — 
87° 10' ; is 105 miles in length from north-east 
to south-west, and ninety- five in breadth. 
The area is 4,792 square miles. The informa- 
tion respecting its aspect and physical geo- 
graphy is very scanty. Jacquemont, who tra- 
versed the northern part from east to west, 
describes the country as marked by hills from 
400 to 600 feet high, overrun with forest or 


jungle, in some places interseoted with plains 
or open vales of limited extent. About lat. 
23° 8.6', long. 86° 60', near the town of Pachete, 
and skirted by the river Bamooda, he observed 
a mountain having, s>s he conjectured, an ele> 
vation of 2,600 or 3,000 feet. Al^ut fifteen 
miles more south-west is Kogonathpore, and 
near the centre of the district the same traveller 
examined several hills, the rocky formation of 
which was of granite ; the elevation about 900 
feet. In the vales and plains rice is the staple 
crop, iuterspersed with oil -seeds and some other 
products of less importance ; but much of the 
country now covered with jungle or waste, 
bears marks of having been formerly cnltivatedL 
Its present condition probably arises from the 
injudicious rural economy of the natives, under 
which the soil is cropped until exhausted, and 
then neglected until the rest of many years 
gives hope of its again becoming productive. 
The geological fonuation is descrii^d by Jacque- 
inout as generally primitive, consistingof either 
granite, gneiss, or syenite. In the northern 
part of the district, however, according to the 
received theories, it appears to be of a later 
era, coal being found near Jeria, in lat. 23° 44', 
long. 86° 25', and iron-ore existing in great 
abundance at a short distance. The south- 
western part appears to be a maze of moun- 
tains and ravines, connected with the adjacent 
highlands of Chota Nagpore. The district is 
traversed by some considerable rivers, the 
course of which being to the south-east, indi- 
cates the general slope of the country to be 
in that direction. Among the principal of 
these may be enumerated the Damooda, the 
ScHibunreka, and the Cossye. Many torrents 
discharge themselves into those greater streams, 
tlie country being fully under the influence of 
the periodical rains ; and the drainage is good, 
in consequence of the rapid declivity of the 
surface. This tract is considered to have been 
considerably improved since its incorporation 
with the dominions of the East-1 ndia Company, 
villages formerly deserted having become le- 
inhabited, many more having been built, and 
culture much extended. An investigation some 
time since took place into an alleged case of 
suttee, reported to have been authorized by the 
rajah of Pachete, a petty jjotentate of hill 
jungle in this district ; but the inquiry resulted 
in the acquittal of the rajah. There does not 
appear to be any collection of residences which 
can be properly termed a town. Pachete, re- 
garded as the capital, Rogonathpore, Jidda, 
and Chas, are noticed under their respec- 
tive names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The great trunk road from south-east to 
north-west from Calcutta to the North-West 
Provinces, through Burdwan, passes through 
the northern part of the district ; the other 
route between the capital and the North-West 
Provinces through Bancoora and Hazareebagh, 

' lies throngh the middle of the district. The 
only remaining route of any importance is 
from oast to west, from Bancoor^ through 
Jalda, to Chota Nagpore. Pachete is within 
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the limits of the dewanny greDted to the 
Briiisb in 1765 by Sbah Alum, emperor of 
Delhi. 

PAChKTE, reptited the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, a ruined 
town six milea aonth-weet of the right bank of 
the river Pamooda. It is situate midway 
between the new. and old line of road from 
Calcntta to the N.W, Provincea, and about 
ten miles from each line. Distance from 
Calcntta, N.W., 150 miles, Lat. 23“ 86', long. 
86“ 60'. 

PACHIPONTA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
56 miles N. by W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
13“ SO', long. 83“ 10'. 

PACKBIJKRAH, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo* 
radab^ to Mozuflurnuggur, and six miles W. 
of the former place. It is situate in an open 
countjy, portially cultivated. Distant N.W. 
from Cidcutta 890 milea. Lat, 28“ 60', long. 
78“ 44'. 

PACTNA, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to Pillibheet, 19 miles 
S.S.E. of the former. Lat. 29“ 21', long. 
79“ 49'. 

PADRA. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate eight miles 
W.S.W. from Baroda, and 36 miles N. by E. 
from Broach, Lat. 22“ 12', long. 73“ 7', 

PADROO. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate 11 miles E. from the left 
bank of the Loonee river, and 82 miles S.W. 
from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 32', long. 72“ 11'. 

PADSHAHGANJ, in the district of Sul- 
tanpoor, territory of Oude, a village two miles 
S.W. of the cantonment of Sultanpoor. Here 
a foujdar or commandant of police resides in a 
square building of masonry. Butter estimates 
the population at 300, of whom 100 are Mussul- 
mans. Lat. 26“ 28', long. 81“ 59'. 

PADSHAH MAHAL, in the British dis- 
trict of Subarunpoor, a ruined palace, built by 
Shahjehan, is situate at the spot where the 
liver Jumna enters the plain, and opposite the 
point where the Delhi Canal passes off to the 
south-west. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,030 
miles ; elevation above the sea 1,276 feet. 
Lat. 30“ 20', long, 77®^89'. 

PADSHAHPOOB, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from Hansi to 
Muttra, by Goor^n ; distant 25 miles S.W. 
of Delhi. It is situate among rocky hills, and 
has still a bazar, though much fallen away from 
its state during the time of the Patan sove- 
reigns of Delhi. Lat, 28" 22', long, 77“ 6'. 

PADSHAHPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 21 
miles N.E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16“ 6', 
bng. 74“ 46'. 


PADSHAHPtTB.— See Shahpub. 

PADUR. — A town iu the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 73 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11" 41', long. 
77“ 49'. 

PAOHAM MEW. —A town of Bunnah, 
situate on the left bank of the Ira wady river, 
and 99 miles S,W. by W. from Ava, Accord- 
ing to EUmilton, this city, in remote times, 
was the residence of a long dymsty of kings, 
and is still famous for its numerous temples, to 
count which is among the proverbial imposei- 
bilities of the Burmese. Lat, 21“ T, long. 
94“ 42'. 

PAGODA POINT. — The southernmost ex- 
tremity of the district of Bassein, province of 
Pegue, named from a pagoda standing upon it. 
Lat. 15" o6', long, 94'^ 19', 

PAGODA POINT. — A prominent headland 
on the coast of Tenasseriin, at the entrance of 
the small river on which is situate the town of 
Amherst. Lat. 16“ 6', long. 97° 38'. 

PAHAREE. — See Puhasxb. 

PAHARGURH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of ^India’s family, a town 28 
miles S.W. of the fort of Gwalior, situate on a 
sandstone hill ; whence its name. Lat. 26“ 11', 
long. 77“ 44'. 

PAHARPOOR, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situate on the right bank 
of the Indus, 136 miles S. by W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32“ 8', long. 71° 3', 

PAHARPOOR, in the British district of 
Furnickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Bareilly to that of Euttehgurh, and 
seven milea N.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is good ; the country 
level, fertile, and very well cultivated. Lat. 
27“ 28', long. 79“ 41'. 

PAHLADPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 
68 miles N.E. of the former. It is situate in 
a depressed place, formerly the bed of the 
Ganges, but now deserted by the stream and 
dry. Lat. 27“ 52', long. 78“ 46'. 

PAHLUNPORE, — A petty state under the 
political superintendence of the presidency of 
Bombay, comprising the divisions of Dhandar, 
Deesa, and Dhuneyra. It lies between lat. 
23“ 67'-24“ 41', and long. 71“ 61'— 72“ 45'. 

: It is bounded on the north by the Rajpoot 
principality of Serohee ; on the south by the 
Puttun district ; on the east by the Guicowar 
district of Keyralla, and by that of Daunta ; 
and on the west by the petty chieftainship 
of Thurraid. It contains about 300 villages. 
The rivers that water the Pabiunpore territory, 
are the Bunass, Surnaswuttee, and Num- 
rodakee, with other small streams. They all 
take their rise from the mountains in the 
north-east, and fall into or disappear near the 
Runn, The principal of them is the Bunass, 
on the banka of which ia the De^a oanton* 
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inent. There ii but one good rood through 
the district; but it is of some importance, 
being the route by -whioh most of the commerce 
from Hindostan, including the great mart of 
Pallee, finds ita way to the different bunders 
on the Cutoh, Kattywar, and Guzerat coasts ; 
and again from those bunders to the north. 

The number of inhabitants is about 180,000 ; 
of these, one-seventh are Muasiilmans, the rest 
Hindoos. There appears to be a remarkable 
disparity between the numbers of male and 
female children ; and from the paucity of the 
latter, it has been suspected that female infan- 
ticide is practised. Major Brown, who in- 
quired into the subject in 1845, acquitted the 
people of this horrible charge, and assigned 
the following three causes for the disparity 
above adverted to ; first, early marriages, 
under which female children were regarded as 
adults ; secondly, the marriage of females with 
foreigners ; thirdly, an excess of male births. 
This statement does not, however, appear alto- 
gether conolusive. If the practice of early 
marriage caused a diminution of the apparent 
number of female children, by throwing them 
into the class of adults, it must, at the same 
time, have unduly increased the latter class, 
and created therein an apparent disparity of 
females over males. The second cause, if it 
existed to any great extent, would to that 
extent account for the disparity ; but its 
existence is asserted only, not proved ; and if 
proved, would further require to be shown 
that it operates so as to withdraw a large 
number of females from the country, not after 
attained maturity, but during the period of 
childhood. So, also, with the third alleged 
cause ; it is not proved ; and it may naturally 
be asked, Why should this great preponderance 
of male over female births occur in Fahlunpore 
rather than anywhere else 1 There is certainly 
no reason d pinori to conclude that the district 
is in this respect an exception to the rest of 
the world. Another British officer, however, 
Captain Leckie, concurs in the belief that in- 
fanticide is not practised ; and the result of the 
latest inquiries (1848). is only the conclusion, 
that no light can be thrown upon the subject. 

The P^lunpore state pays no tribute of any 
kind to the British government, but merely 
the expenses of its agent, amounting to 500 
rupees per mensem ; but it pays 50,000 rupees 
yearly tribute to the Guicowar state. The 
revenues of the state, including land-tax and 
customs, average nearly 300,000 rupees per 
annum : the disbursements, including civil, 
military, and agency charges, allowances to 
the late Sbumshere ELban’s ^nily, and relatives 
of the present chief, amount to about 200,000 
rupees per annum. If to this bo added the 
tribute of 50,000 rupees to the Guicowar, there 
remainB a sum of about 60,000 rupees for the 
expenses of the chief and his household. In 
1844, a criminal court for Pahlanpore and the 
neighbouring petty states was estaUisbed, on 
the principle of the political gent’s court in 
Kattyirar aud the Myhee and Mwa Cauntaii. 


The only engagement with neighbouring 
^tes is with the petty Bajpoot district Dandta, 
joining the eastern boundary of Pahlunpore. 
In 1819, that state having suffered severely 
from the depredations and inouruons of tlm 
Coolies of the neighbouring distriota north and 
east of it, its chief sought the assistance of 
Pahlunpore. It was granted, on an agreement 
between the two stat^ that for the support to 
be afforded, Pablunpore should receive seven 
annas in the rupee of all the revenue collected 
in Daunta. The contract was approved and 
confirmed by the British government, and still 
remains in mrce. The native force consists of 
115 horsemen and 416 foobsoldiers ; they are 
stationed on the frontiers and in different 
villages, as police, to protect the district from 
incursions of the Coolies and Bheela'of the 
neighbouring states, and to afford protection 
generally. From the tranquillity which has 
usually prevailed, it is to be inferr^ that they 
are efficient. The only troops subsidized by 
this state, are 160 Guicowar horse and 100 
Guicowar foot. They consist generally of 
foreigners, and are commanded by jemadars, 
who receive thirty rupees per mensem for each 
horseman, and ten rupees per mensem for each 
foot-soldier ; all expenses of arms and horses 
being included in these respective amounts. 
They were first raised in 1817. They are 
bound to serve wherever they are ordered, but 
the foot-Boldiers generally retnain statioiied in 
the town of Pahlunpore, together with a portion 
of the horsemen, for the protection of its dif- 
ferent gates. rest of the horsemen are 

posted in detachments on the frontier most 
open to the incursions of plunderers. For- 
merly, an officer, receiving 600 rupees per 
mensem, was appointed to command them; 
but they are now under the charge of the 
political superintendent. 

Our first connection with this state was in 
1818. For some years previously, the chief 
power bad been in the bands of a faction of 
8cindee jemadars, who in 1812 murdered the 
then reigning dewan, Peeroze Khan, when out 
hunting, under suspicion that he was about to 
restrict their authority. Having committed 
this act, they offered the dewanship to his only 
son, Futteh Khan, the present chief, and then 
only thirteen years of ago. By the advice of 
his mother ho refused the offer, and, through 
his late father’s karbarees, petitioned the Gui- 
oowar and British governments for assistance 
and protection from his father’s murderers. 
In the mean time the jemadars, having seized 
and placed him in strict confinement, invited 
bis uncle, Shnmshere Khan, then chief of the 
district of Deesa and Dhuneyra, to Pablunpor^ 
to undertake the management of affairs. This 
chief! who had been superseded *in the dewan* 
ship by Peeroze Khan eighteen years before, 
although he had since constantly wa^ a petty 
war with Pahlunpore, and sometimes with 
success had no hand in the death of the 
dewan. Ha, however, accepted the offer 
made to him ; but in the mean iimei, inter- 
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farenoa in faTonr of th« rigbtfnl lieir being 
cohsiderod neceesary by both the British end 
Qntoowar governments^ Captain Oamao, then 
Beeident at Baroda, pro<%eded to Pahlnnpore, 
with a force fiimlBhed ^ those governments, 
tinder the command of (^neral Holmes. On 
tils md, infonnation wsa received that, on the 
approach of the force to Pahlunpore, the 
jemadars intended to cany off Fatteh Kbao, 
in order that his presence might give a sanction 
In the country to any lawless meaeurea which 
it might suit their Intereet to pursue. In this 
desira, however, Sbnmshere Khan did not 
participate, and he was afterwards fully ex- 
onerated from all suspicion. In hopes of pre- 
venting the meditated act, "the force marched 
with all practicable speed to Pahlunpore, which 
was threatened with assault, unless Futteh 
Khan was immediately given up. Thereupon 
he was sent to the British camp, and Shmn« 
shere Khan shortly afterwards surrendered 
himself. Captain Camac intimated to the 
rebellious jemadars, that if they submitted, 
their personal safety would be insured, and 
anything they had to urge in defence of their 
late proceedings would be attended to ; but, 
fearing the displeasure of the British govern- 
ment, they fled, with a few followers, to the 
hills ; whence, from the great strength of the 
country, and the smallness of the force dis- 
posable for the purpose, it was not considered 
advisable to follow them. The town was given 
up without resistance. 

In consequence of Futteh Khan's youth and 
inexperience, it became necessary to ascertain 
if any members of his family were fit to super- 
intend the affairs of the state during his 
minority. After a strict examination, none 
were found to whom the trust could safely be 
committed, all being deficient in intellect, edu- 
cation, or habits of business ; or from other 
causes incapable. Under these circumstances, 
the choice of a guardian became a point of 
some difficulty, as the interposition of the 
Gnico war’s authority was a measure which it was 
most desirable to avert. After some consider- 
ation, it was deemed the most advisable course, 
with a view to the suppression of anarchy and 
intestine feud^ and to the gratification as far 
as practicable of the feelings of all parties, to 
unite the interests of the young chief Futteh 
Khan with those of his uncle Shnmsbere Khan. 
The management of affiurs during the minority 
of the young chief was accordingly offered to 
Shumshere Khan. He at first refused, and 
uiged his priority of pretension to the guddee 
over the family of we late chief. Into this 
claim it consequently became requisite to in- 
quire, and the result of the researches insti- 
tuted by Captain Camao was a conviction that 
it was untenible. Shumshere Khan after a 
time acquiesced in the decision ; and finally, 
after much discussion, it was agreed that he 
should be associated with Futteh Khan ; and, 
having no male issue of his own, that he ^ould 
adopt the latter as his son, and make hiip heir 
to all bis poseeaaione, including the diitriots of 


Deesa and Dhuueyra ; with the exception, in 
the event of a son being subsequently bom to 
him, of a small provision for such o&pring. 
The differences which prevailed having been 
apparently settled by this compromise, agree- 
ments were signed by the respective parties 
before Captain Camao ; and on the 22nd 
December, 1813, the ceremony of investing 
Futteh Khan with the mle of Pahlunpore, and 
his adoption by Shumshere Khan, took place, 
in presence of that officer and several other 
gentlemen, as well as the principal people of 
the place, to whom the arrangement appeared 
to be entirely agreeable. To make the tie 
more binding, it was afterwards agreed thjit 
Shumshere Khan should give his daughter in 
marriage to Futteh Khan. From tWa date 
until 1816, although dissensions were not un- 
known, it does not appear they were con- 
sidered of sufficient moment to require the 
interference of the British government ; but 
at the latter end of that year Futteh Khan 
complained to the resident at Baroda of his 
uncle’s conduct in alienating the revenues of 
the state, and other malpractices. Dientenant 
Hobertson was thereupon deputed to inquire 
into the alleged grievances ; and, both parties 
being summoned to Sidpore (eighteen miles 
from Pahlunpore), a lengthened investigation 
of the different charges took place ; and it was 
fiilly proved that Shumshere Khan had on 
several occasions departed from his agreement 
as guaranteed by the British government. It 
appeared that since be had held the manage- 
ment of affairs the debts of the state had greatly 
increased ; that the Guicowar’s tribute of 
50,000 rupees had remained unpaid since 
1813 j and that within three years last pre- 
ceding, Shumshere Khan had, without the 
signature or permission of Futteh Khan, given 
away nearly 100 villages, to wuzedars, distant 
relations of hia own, and to others, in order to 
attach them to his person ; thereby alienating 
from the state nearly 60,000 rupees, or upwards 
of one-fifth of its yearly revenue. It was also 
reported to the agent, on good authority, that 
Shumshere Khan had threatened to take the 
life of the young chief, should he be deprived 
of the management of affairs. Lieutenant 
Robertson having received his instructions 
from the resident, then addressed a letter to 
Shumshere Khan, in the name of the British 
government, informing him that, in consequence 
of his having fiiiled in administering the a&irs 
of the state according to his agreement, as 
shown in the foregoing inquiry, it was deemed 
necessary, with a view to the security of the 
rights and interests of Futteh Khan, to divest 
him (Shumshere) of all authority in the state ; 
and that any resistance to this measure would 
deprive him of sll claim to consideration, and 
put an end to any ohance of retaining his 
authority over Deesa. On receiving this letter, 
Shumshere Khan, as a last resource, opened a 
private communication with Futteh Khan, 
tiying to persuade him that the British govern- 
ment, in interfering between them, merely 
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wished to benefit itself at their joint expense, 
and that Futteh Khan would thereby become 
A mere pensioner on that government. He 
BUggested a restoration of the relations of 
fiiendship for their mutual benefit, and pro- 
mised at once to cyvrry into effect the marriage 
of his daughter with Futteh Khan, a measure 
long before agreed on, but which had been 
delayed by the dissensions of the contracting 
parties. These solicitations and promises seem 
to have answered their intended purpose, for 
Futteh Khan secretly left the agent’s camp 
in company with Shurashere Khan, and pro- 
ceeded with him and his followers to Pablun- 
pore. On this Lieutenant Kohertson returned 
to Baroda, and a field-force under Colonel 
Elrifigton was detached to Pahlunpore to effect 
a settlement of its affairs ; Captain Miles being 
appointed to accompany it and conduct the 
negotiations. 

On the 10th October, 1817, the force having 
arrived in the neighbourhood of Pahlunpore, it 
was attacked by the troops under Shuiiisbere 
Khan, who, after a slight skirmish, retreated 
within the walls. Tbe town was then assaulted 
and carried ; Shumshere Khan and all his fol- 
lowers retreating towai'da tlie hills northward, 
taking Futteh Khan with them. Detachments 
from the British force having followed the fugi- 
tives, Shumshere Khan took shelter in the 
foreign territory of Neeniuj, and Futteh Klian 
shortly afterwards came to Captain Miles and 
submitted himself to the British government, 
who, taking into consideration his youth and 
inexperience, and being aware that he had 
acted by tbe advice and influence of others, 
refrained from visiting his error in the manner 
which be might reasonably have expected. Of 
his inaljility to conduct his own affairs, he, 
himself, however, soon became painfully con- 
scious ; for, a few days after his return, he ad- 
dressed a letter, through Captain Miles, to the 
Guicowor, requesting that prince to use his 
interest with the British government to allow 
him an English gentleman to superintend his 
concerns ; and also asking that the Guicowar 
government would depute a resjtectable native 
as vakeel, to assist him in his revenue accounts, 
and make arrangements for tbe payment of the 
yearly tribute to that state. Both requests 
were consented to, and after some negotiation, 
the villages unlawjuUy alienated from the state 
by Shumshere Khan having been resumed, 
articles of agreement in supersession of all 
former treaties were sealed and delivered by 
Futteh Khan to Captain Miles, and afterwards 
approved and confirmed by the British and 
Guicowar governments, with the exception of 
one article ; the number of troops to be sub- 
sidized was reduced from 250 to 150, the state 
being considered unequal to bearing the expense 
of the greater force. Under this agreement, 
Futteh Khan engaged to hold no communica- 
tion with Shumshere Khan or his adherents. 
Captain Miles was shortly after confirmed in 
his appointment as political agent, to super- 
intend the affairs of Pahlunpore. In 1S19, 


Shumshere Khan having given himself up, nine 
villages, whose net revenue amounted to 26,000 
rupees per annum, were appropriated for hia 
support ; to revert to the state at his death. 
This event happened in 1834, when provisioa 
was made for liis widows and servants, to the 
amount of 0,000 rupees yearly, in addition to 
the revenue of four villages, amounting to 6,000 
rupees ; making a total of 12,000 rupees. Hia 
daughter had been married to Futteh Khan 
shortly after his submission. By tbe arrange- 
ment wltich has thus existed with this state 
since 1817, the British government exercise a 
control over its finances ; the different charges 
and expenditure being fixed, and no extra dis- 
bursement of any heavy amount being admitted 
without its special sanction. All interlerence, 
however, with its internal affairs is limited 
to recommending measures when called for, 
leaving the execution of them to the autho- 
rities. 

The Interference of the British government 
has been of the greatest aclvantjige to this 
petty state. Fro/n the day a Briti.sh agent 
waa placed in ch;u-ge of its affairs, it has con- 
I tinned to prosper ; iii-stead of being a scene 
j of anarchy and confusion, ruled as it often had 
been by a band of foreign mercenaries, and 
overwhelmed with debts, it is now in a flourish- 
ing condition, in the enjoyment of perfect im- 
! muiiity botli from foreign o^ipression and inter- 
nal dissension, and unembarnissed by oppressive 
debts. 

The present dewan of Pahlunpore derivcB 
his descent from a tribe of Affghaiis, who occu- 
pied Behar in the reign of lloomayon, emperor 
of Delhi. In 1682, Futteh Khan, one of bis 
ancestors, wa-s dewan of fSbalore, now a large 
district of Marwar, adjoining Pahlunpore. 

I During bis dewanship he received from the 
eini)eror of Delhi, in gift, the districts of Pah- 
lunpore, Deesa, and Sack ore ; he died in 1688, 
leaving one only son, by name Peer Khan, 
whose claim to the dewanship was set aside by 
his uncle Kumaul Kban, on the plea of inca- 
pacity. During Kumaul Khan’s reign, and in 
the year 1698, Shalore and Sachore were 
resigned by him to Marw.ar. PaJdunpore and 
Leesa only were retained in the family, who 
then came to reside at the former place, which 
from this date became the seat of government. 
In 1704 Peei’oze Khan succeeded his father 
Kumaul Khan ; Peer Khan’s claim having been 
again passed over, he applied to Delhi, and ob- 
tained a Bunnud of inve.stiture from the royal 
court for his patrimonial rights. By some mis- 
take, orthrough the intrigues of Peeroze Khan’s 
vakeel, who also went to Delhi to support bis 
ma,ster’8 rights (it is said, indeed, that the 
wi-tfcer of the sunnud was bribed by him), tbe 
name ol Peeroze Khan was inserted in the snn- 
nud instead of that of Peer Khan, unknown to 
the court. This lost the latter his rights ; for 
Peeroze Khan, standing on the letter of tbe 
sunniid, refused to resign, and Peer Khan waa 
eventually persuatled not to urge his claim, and 
remaiued satisfied with the grant of ten or 
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twelve villagea for bis meintenanoe. He died 
ia 1735 j leaving an only aon, named Putteh 
Khan, who, at hU deceaae, left three sons — 
Tej EPan, Peeroze Khan (the present chief’s 
fattier, who was tnardered in 1812), and 
Mahomed Khan. Peeroze Khan, the second 
BOD, some years afterwards laid claim to the 
chieftainship, but for a long period without 
effect, the other branch of the htmily being 
too powerful, 

Peeroze Khan, the son ofKumauI Khan, died 
in 1721 , and was succeeded by his son Kuireen 
Khan, who, in 1733, was followed by his son 
Par Khan. In 1743, Par Khan, having died 
childless, was succeeded by his uncle Bhadur 
Khan, son of Peeroze Khan and brother to 
Kurreen Khan. In 1781, Sulleen Khan, his 
BOD, reigned ; and in 1784 was succeeded by 
his son Sheer Khan, In 3 791, Sheer Khan, 
having died childless, was succeeded by his 
nephew Moohariz Khan, through the intrigues 
of his mother, a sister of Sheer Khan’s ; but he 
only reigned for about two years, being super- 
seded by Shumsbere Khan, of whom mention 
has already been made, ShumshereKhan was 
a grandson of one of the brothers of Bhadur 
Khan, and was assisted in the usurpation by 
BUch of the chiefs of the district as were hostile 
to Moohariz Khan. During the disturbances 
which followed, Peeroze Khan, the son of 
Fatteb Khan, whose chinis had bo long been 
overlooked, now urged .them afresh, and yhum- 
shere Khan having fled to Deesa, his rival 
was installed in 1794, with, it is alleged, 
the unanimous voice of the people. The mur- 
der of Peeroze Khan in 1812 was followed by 
the events which have been already recounted. 

PAH LUKPORE, in Guzerat, a town, the 
capital of the petty state of the same name, 
and situate on the route from Keemucb to 
Deesa. It is surrounded by a. wall, and has 
some tmde and manufactures, there being 
within it many artidcers of various kinds, and 
shopkeepers. The population is estimated at 
30,000, The chief, styled Kawaub, who is 
also chief of Deesa, is descended from a tribe 
of Afghans settled in Be bar in the time of 
Humaion, emperor of Delhi, and established 
in their present possessions ^ in the reign 0 / 
Aurungzebe. Distance from Neemuch, W., 
160 miles ; from Deesa, 8.E., 18 miles ; from 
Ahmedabad, N., 80 milefl. Lat. 24° 12', 
long. 72° 23'. 

PAHTUN. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, pre8iden(y of Bombay, 23 
miles S.S.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 22', long. 
73“ 66'. 

PAI, — A town in the British territory of 
Tenasserim, 103 miles N,K.W. of Tenaeserim. 
Lat. 13° 30', long. 98“ 86'. 

PAIGA, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 83 miles W. from the 
right bank of the Indus, 69 miles W. by S. of 
the town of Moolton. Lat. 29° 67', long. 
70° 24'. 

PAlK TSOUNG. — A town in the British 


territory of Tenasserim, 61 miles N.E. by N. 
of Moumiein. Lat. 17° 6', long. 98° 8'. 

PAIMSAH KA PDRWA, in the territory 
of Oude, a village on the route from Lucknow 
to Sultanpoor, 70 miles S.E. of the former. It 
is well provided with good water. Lat, 26° 25', 
long. 81° 40'. 

PAINTEE, in the British district of Mo- 
radabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Mozuffurnuggur, and nine miles W. 
of the former place. There is open ground for 
encamping, and water can be obtained from a 
good well. The surrounding country is open 
and partially cultivated, and the ro^ io this 
part of the route is good. Distant K.W, 
from Calcutta 887 miles. Lat 28° 61', long. 
78° 41'. 

PAIRA,— A river rising in lat. 19° 32', 
long. 73 ° 39', on the eastern slope of the 
Western Ghats, and, flowing through the 
Ahmedaugur colicctorate in an easterly direc- 
tion for 105 miles, falls into the Godavery on 
the right side, near the town of Toka, in lat. 
19° 30', long. 76° 3'. 

PAKANGGOLO. — A town in Nepal, 
situate 13 miles E. from the left bank of the 
Arun river, and 111 miles E. by N, from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 27“ 69', long. 87" 3'. 

PAK CHAN. — A town in the British terri- 
tory of Tenasserim, 90 miles S. by W. of 
Tenasserim. Lat. 10° 51', long. 98° 42'. 

PAKOLIYA, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviiice-s, 
a petty town on a small feeder of the river 
Koyane. Buchanan states the number of its 
houses at 100 ; and consequently, if six persons 
be assigned to each, its population may be 
taken at 600. Distant 46 miles W, of Goruck- 
pore cantonment, Lat. 26° 48', long. 82" 34'. 

PAKUL.— See Bakdl. 

PAL, in the Kajpoot state of Jodbpoor, a 
village on the route from Balotra to the town 
of Jodhpoor, and five miles S. of the latter. 
It it situate at the north-eastern base of a low 
rocky ridge. The road in this part of the 
route is tolerably good, and passes through 
a wooded tract. Lat. 26° 15', long. 73° 4'. 

PALAKEE, in the Sinde Sa^r Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 36 
miles W. from the right bank of the Jhelum, 
106 miles N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore. 
Lat. 33° 3', long. 73° 17'. 

PALAMOW, a British district of Bengal, 
is bounded on the north by those of Behar and 
Ramgurb, or HazeiTvbagh ; on the east by the 
British district last named; on the soutli by 
that of Chota Nagpore ; on the south-west by 
the British district Sirgoojah ; and on the west 
by that of Mirzapoor. It lies between lat, 
23° 12'— 24° 22', long. 83° 18'— 84° 31' ; is 
eighty-eight miles in length from south-east to 
nortli-west, and seventy in breadth : the area 
is 8,468 square milea It is an ill-explored 
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country, and little comparatively is known of 
it, but that it U rough and irr^ufar. Torrents 
are numerous in the rainy season, and most of 
them discharge themselves into the river Koel, 
which, taking a direction north-west, passes 
into the British district of Behar, and falls into 
the Son on the right side, in lat. 24" 83', long. 
83° 66' ; having a total length of course of about 
130 miles. The torrents quickly disappear as 
the dry season advances. To this, however, the 
Koel is an exception, retaining a continuous 
stream at all times. The mountains are every- 
where covered with forest or jungle, con- 
taining a great variety of trees and shrubs ; 
ancongst them the sal (Shorea robusta). The 
Mimosa catechu, denominated by the natives 
khair, is very abundant ; and the gum-catechu, 
or term Japonica, which is largely prepared 
from it, is regarded the best in India. The 
jungly valleys and mountains harbour the 
gaour, a bovine quadruped, greatly exceeding 
ordinary kine in dimensions, a full-grown bull 
being above eighteen hands high. It is shy, 
but when brought to bay very fierce ; and 
though many have been taken young, all 
attempts to domesticate them have failed. 
There are also in those valleys the wild buffalo, 
elk, nylgau (A.ntilope picta), various kinds of 
deer and antelopes. Tigers are very numerous, 
and lions have sometimes been destroyed. The 
mineral resources of the district are of con- 
siderable value and utility. At Singra, on 
the right bank of the river Koel, in lat. 24“ 5', 
long. 84“ 3', are extensive fields of good coal, 
and iron-ore in inexhaustible quantities. Some 
other parts contain valuable coal-fields and 
inm-mines ; and the Koel might, it is said, be 
made available for navigation to a considerable 
extent. The only places which can with any 
propriety be denominated towns, are Ooiitaree, 
near the northern frontier, and Palamow, in 
the middle of the district. There are, how- 
ever, numerous villages and hamlets dispersed 
over it; yet altogether it is very thinly 
peopled. Nothing has been stated as to its 
separate population, but the amount, united 
with th.at of Chota Nagpore, is computed to 
be 482,900. Its area is 3,468 square miles. 

This district is part of the teirltory under 
the administration of the political agent for 
the south-western frontier and commissioner 
for Cliota Nagpore, to whose jurisdiction it 
was Liaiisferred in 1833, subsequently to an 
insurrection commencing in the preceding 
year, and which overspread the whole of this 
district, and the adjoining one of Chota Nag- 
pore. A strong military force was employed 
to reduce the disturbed districts to obedience, 
and subsequently order has prevailed. 

PALAMOW. — Tl)e principal place of the 
British district of the same name, situate five 
miles east from the river Koel, amidst moun- 
tains containing coal and iron. Distance 
S.W. from Patna (Behar) 146 miles. Lat. 
23° 60', long. 84° V. 

PALAE, — A river rising in the territory of 


Mysore, in lat. 18° 20', long. 78“ 2'. It hold* 
its course circuitously, but geuerally in a south- 
east direction, lor fifty -five miles, through My- 
sore, when it crosses the frontier into the British 
district of North Arcot, thirty miles below 
which point it passes through the gorget 
of the Eastern Gnats, in lat. 12° 41', long. 
78° 36', about eighty-five miles from its source. 
Quitting the hills, it holds a course generally 
east for eighty-seven miles, and passes by 
Vellore and Arcot, to lat. 12° 48', long. 79° 42, 
where it crosses into the British district of 
Chingleput, through which it continues its 
direction soath-eaatward for forty-eight miles, 
to its fall into the Bay of Bengal, on the Coro- 
mandel coast, in lat. 12° 28', long. 80° 13' ; its 
total length of course being about 220 miles. 
The entrance of the river Palar or PaJiar, 
about three and a half or four miles to the 
southward of Sadras, is contracted by a bar or 
narrow ridge of sand, inside of which the river 
becomes of considerable width. During the 
rainy seasons, it has a considerable volume of 
water, but at other times is completely dry, 
though water may always be obtained by 
digging in its bed. A project has been sanc- 
tioned for constructing an annient or dam 
across this river in the vicinity of Arcot, for 
the purpose of insuring a supply of water to 
the tanks on both sides of the river, in the 
districts of Chingleput and North Arcot. 

PALAVERUM. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
11 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12° 68', long. 
80° 15'. 

PALCONDA. — See Pallakonba. 

PALDEO, in Bundlecund, a small state, or 
rather jaghire, granted by the East-India 
Company to tho commandant of the fortress of 
Kalleenjur at the time of its surrender, and 
still held by his descendant. It is stated to 
have an area of twenty-eight square miles, 
fourteen villages, a population of 3,500, and 
an annual revenue of 10,000 rupees, or l,000f. 
The jaghirdar maintains a force of 100 infantry. 
Paldeo, the principal place, is situate in a 
mountainous tract 67 miles S.W. of Allahabad. 
Lat. 25° 6', long. 80° 61'. 

PALEE, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, situate at the eastern base of a rocky 
range, formed of sandstone largely intermixed 
with quartz. Distances, from Delhi 18 miles, 
Lat. 28° 23', long. 77“ 18'. 

PALEEKHEYRUH, nr PALIKHAIRA. 
— A town in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. Lat. 27°84', 
long. 77° 31'. 

PALGH AT, in the British district of Malar 
bar, presidency of Madras, a fort with strag- 
gling town on the north or right side of the 
Palaur, the principal feeder of the river of 
Ponany,' It is situate in a beautiful country, 
in that great depression in the Western Ghats, 
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&boiit lat. 10“ 86' — 10“ 65', '' which leaves a 
commoTiication between the two coastfl of the 
Peninsula, covered only with forests of the 
stately teak.” The fort of the Palghat is a 
fine structure, built by Hyder Ali, when that 
adventurer, in the year 1767, found footinp in 
Malabar, by marching to the aid of the IS^air 
chief of this place. In the year 1783 it was 
taken by a British force commanded by Colonel 
Fullartoo, and restored to Tippoo Sultan in the 
following year, by the treaty of Mangalore. In 
the year 1790 it was, after a brief but vigorous 
siege, surrendered to a British force commanded 
by Colonel Stuart. Distance from Calicut, S.E., 
68 miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 190 ; Cananore, 
S.E., 113 ; Coirnbatoor, S.W., 25 ; Bangalore, 
S., 162; Madras, S.W., 290. Lat. 10“ 45', 
long, 76° 43'. 

PALHANPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 20 miles E. from | 
Deesa, and 83 miles N. by "VV, from Ahmed- 
ahacl. Lat, 24° 12', long. 72° 23'. 
PALHANPOOR.— See pAHLUfTPOEB, 

PALHKHAGUDI. — A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the Arun river, and 
147 miles S.E. by E, from Kbatinandoo. Lat, 
26“ 33', long. 87° 14'. 

PALI, in the district of Sandi, territory of 
Oude, a town on the rtmte li'om Futtehguih to 
Seelapore, 18 miles N.E. of the former, 64 W. 
of tbe hitter. It is situate on the right bank 
of the river Garha, here crossed by ferry during 
the rainy season, at other times hy ford. There 
is a bazar, and supplies are abundant. 'Tieffen- 
tbaler, describing the condition ot this town 
about a century ago, states that it was formerly 
populous. Distant 90 miles N.W. of Lucknow. 
Lat. 27° 30', long. 79° 44'. 

PALI, in the district of Bains warra, terri- 
tory of Oude, a large decayed town on the 
right bank of the river Goomtee, 38 miles 
N.W. of Sultanpoor cantonment, 42 S.E. of 
Lucknow. Lat. 26° 38', long. 81“ 33'. 

PALI, in Gurwhal, a small town in a 
sequestered glen, down which flows a stream, 
foiling into the Juiuna on the right side. It 
contains about fifty houses, and probably be- 
tween 400 and 600 inhabitants, the men of 
whom are stout and hard-featured, the W'omen 
generally of light complexions and agreeable 
countenances. The townsmen and other inha- 
bitants of the glen are noted for a hardy and 
warlike character, having frequently rebelled 
against the rajah of Gurwhal, as well as against 
the Goorkhaa during their occupation of the 
country ; and at one time cut off an entire 
company of those invaders. Lat. 30° 63', long. 
78° 22'. 

PALlCONDA— A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Marlras, 
26 miles W. of Arcot. Lat. 12° 64', long. 79°. 

PALKOTE. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
88 miles S. of Lohadugga, Lat. 22“ 64', long. 
84° 40'. 


PALLA. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency ot Bombay, 89 milee 
W, by 8. of Malligaum. Lat, 20° 29', long. 
73° 55'. 

PALLAKONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Vizagapatara, presidency of Madras, 
69 miles N.N.E. of Vizagapatara. Thetniook 
of which this town is the principal place has 
been leased by the government to the Euro- 
pean firm of Arbuthnot and Co. for a term of 
years. Lat. 18° 36', long. 83° 49'. 

PALLAMCOTTAH, in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, under the presidency of Madras, 
a town and noilitary station situate a mile from 
the right bank of the Chindinthoora, here 
crossed by a good bridge, forming a communica- 
tion with the town of Tinnevelly, on the opfwsite 
aide of the river. The fort and town are situate 
on an extensive plain, varied by a few low hills. 
The site of the fort is a slightly elevated surface 
of granite rock, of a mouldering nature ; but 
not having a w^et ditch, it is free from a com- 
mon and active source of deleterious exhala- 
tions. There are a few tanks to the northward ; 
but as they are shallow, and tbe water, in con- 
sequence of being quickly drawn away for the 
purposes of irrigation, does not stagnate, no 
peniioious results ensue. Within the fort are 
many wells, in which water is obtained at 
depths varying from eight to twelve feet below 
the surface, and which never tails at any time 
of tbe year, but it is perceptibly saline, except 
in such as are much worked. The barrjick 
occupied by the European artillery is on the 
most elevated ground within the fort, and 
contains many commodioue apartments. Near 
the barrack, and separated from it by a narrow 
road, are the houses of the European officers, 
forming an oblong square on the southern 
face of tbe fort. Tliey are large convenient 
buildings ; and attached to them are public 
baths, affording the means of luxury and 
health. The place of arms for tbe native 
troops is in the middle of the town, and Las in 
front an open space large enough to admit cf 
a regiment being drawn up in line. Within 
a few yards of the place of arnrs, and separated 
from it by a road, is the hospital, a sfMicious 
building, and originally commodious, but now 
old and in bad repair, so that it is contem- 
plated by government to replace it by a struc- 
ture adequate to the exigencies of such an 
establisiiment. The native lines are situate 
outside the fort, on a rock of slight elevation, 
but sufficient to insure complete drainage. 
The establishment of the jail and its hospital 
were, in 1838, removed from the town of Tin- 
nevelly to this place ; but the buildings origi- 
nally provided for their accommodation were 
very faulty and inadequate ; and though im- 
provements have been made iiom time to time, 
they are still liable to considerable objections. 
Within the last tew years a church has been 
erected here. Elevation above the sea 120 
feet; distance from the town of Tinnevelly, 
E., three miles ; from Madura, S., 88 ; from 
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Ramn&d, 8.W,, 88 ; Triolii nopoly, S.W., 
1 60 ; Madras, S. W., 848. Lat. 8“ 48', long. 
77“ 48'. 

PALL ASSW ARHA. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 
69 miles N. ofMalligaum. Lat. 21“ 3V, long. 
74“ 28'. 

PALLAWUB, in the British territory of 
Sangur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoosung- 
abad to i^itool, 36 miles N. of the latter. 
Lat. 22“ 21', long. 77“ 55'. 

PALLAYGAUM. — -A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 93 miles S. by W. 
from Eilichpoor, and 173 miles E.N.E. from 
Ahmednuggur, Lat. 19“ 54', long. 77“ 14'. 

PALLEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from Nuaaeerab^ to 
Deesa, and 108 miles S.W. of the former. It 
is the principal mart of Western Rajwara, 
being situate at the intersection of the great 
commercial route from Mandavee, in Cutch, 
to the northern provinces, and from Malwa to 
Bahawulpoor and Sinde. Pallee is kbalsa, or 
the crown property of the maharaja of Joud- 
pore, in contradistinction to the numerous 
places belonging to his feudatories. The sum 
auQually obtained from the duties is estimated 
by Tod at 7,5001. It was formerly surrounded 
by a wall, and in consequence, its possession 
was frequently contested by conflicting parties 
during the civil wars of Joudpore, until, at the 
desire of the inhabitants, the defences were 
demolished ; and their ruins now give the 
place an air of desolation, at variance with its 
actual prosperity. It is an ancient place, and 
was acquired by the Rajpoots under Seoji, 
A.D. 1166. Tod states the number of houses 
at 10,000, which would fix the number of inha- 
bitants at about 60,000. Water and supplies 
for troops may be obtained here in abundance. 
Distant S.W. from Delhi 361 miles; S.E. 
from Joudpore 40 miles. Lat. 25“ 48', long. 
73“ 24'. 

PALLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tanuah, presidency of Bombay, 39 miles 
S.E. of Bombay. Lat. 18“ 31', long. 73“ 18'. 

PALLERA. — ^A native state on the south- 
west li'ontier of Bengal, bounded on the north 
by the native state of Bombra ; on the east 
and south by that of Talcheer; and on the 
west by Bheracole. It is twenty-three miles 
in length from east to west, and fourteen in 
breadth ; and contains an area of about 220 
square miles : its centre is in lat. 21“ 10', lomr. 
84“ 40'. 

PALLYAD. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, situate 46 miles E. from 
Rajkote, and' 83 miles W.S.W. from Kaira, 
Lat. 22“ 15', long. 71“ 31'. 

PALMYRA^ POINT. — Tbename of a low 
headland on the coast of Orissa. It is clothed 
with palmyra- trees, and has on each side of it, 
at a small distance, the mouth of a river. The 
lighthouse, formerly situate upon Point Pal- 


myras, was abandoned in conaoqnenoe of the 
encroachment of the sea, and False Point 
selected os the site of a new one. Lat. 20“ 43', 
long. 87“ 6'. 

PALOOR, in Sirmor, a stream rising on 
the southern declivity of the Chour peak, and 
in lat. 30“ 51', long. 77“ S3'. After a course 
of about twenty miles in a south-westerly 
direction, it falU into the Giree, in lat. 80“ iZ, 
long. 77“ 26'. 

PALP A. — A town in Nepal, situate on the 
right bank of the Gnnduck river, and 112 miles 
W. by N. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 27“ 54', 
long. 83“ 30'. 

PALPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
poasessiona of Scindia’s family, a town 70 miles 
S.W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 25° 49', long. 
77“ 10'. 

PALEEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a considerable village on the route fromNua- 
seerabad to Deeaa, and 163 miles S.W. of the 
former. It contains 200 houses and forty 
shops, and is supplied with water from forty 
wells and two tanks. Lat. 25“ 9', long. 
73“ 5'. 

PALEI, in the jaghire of Jhajhur, Kent,- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the 
route from Rohtuk to Narnol, and 40 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 25', long. 
76* 15'. 

PALUM, in the British district of Delhi, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the north-eastern bank of the extensive jhil or 
shallow lake formed by the overflow of the 
Hansouti Nullah during rains. Distance S-W. 
from the city of Delhi 10 miles. Lat. 28“ 35', 
long. 77“ 8'. 

PAMBAR. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the right bank of the Chenaub river, and 
56 miles E.S.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 33“ 38', 
long. 75“ 60'. 

PAMPTJR, in Cashmere, a town about five 
miles S.W. of the city of Sirinagar, is situate 
on the north bank of the Jhelura or Behut, in 
a level tract of great fertility, and presents 
most delightful views of the mountain- ranges 
to the north. Here is a bridge of several 
arches over the river. The town is surrounded 
by luxuriant orchards and gardens : it contains 
between 300 and 400 houses, a basar, aud two 
Mahometan shrines. The neighbouring country 
is generally cultivated for the growth of saffron, 
and. the produce is considered finer than that 
of any part of Hiodostan. Lat. 34“, long. 
76* 3'. 

PANCHLA, in the Rajpoot state o{ Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route vid Nagor, from 
Jessulraere to Nnsseerabad, and 131 miles 
N.W of the latter. It is built in a scattered 
manner, but is in good condition, and is sup- 
plied with water from three wells 200 feet 
deep. Lat. 26" 68', long. 73“ 20'. 

PANCHORA. — A town in the British dis- 
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triot of Candeiah, presidency of Bombay, 64 
miles E. by N. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 88', 
long. 76° 20'. 

PANCHU, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village in the Bhotia subdivision of Juwahir, 
on tbe route to Hiundea or Chinese Tartary, 
and 16 miles S, of the Juwahir Pass. It is 
situate on the right bank of the Goree, a little 
below the confluence of the Goonka. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 11,284 feet, Lat. 80° 24', 
long. 80° 12'. 

PANDEHWARA, or PANDLEWAEA, 
in Gnzerat, or territory of the Guicowar, a 
town on the route from Baroda to Nee much, 
106 miles N. of former, 164 S.W. of latter. 
Lat, 23° 24', long. 73“ 40', 

PANDHARPUE.— See Punderpoor. 

PANEOORNA. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor or Berar, 61 miles N.W. by W. 
from Nagpoor, and 70 miles N.E. by E. from 
Ellicbpoor. Lat. 21° 36', long. 78° 33'. 

PAN DRAS, in Ladakh, a village on the 
route from Le to Cashmere, by the Bultul 
Pass, from which it is distant twenty miles 
N.E. The land in the vicinity is in general 
employed for pasture, and produces tl)e 'prangos 
joabularia, so highly esteemed by Moorcroftj 
for winter fodder. Izzet Ullah, who calls this 
place P.anderras, observes that tbe road is 
good in this part of the route. Gbokum 
Hyder styles the village Paeen-dur-rauz. Pro- 
fessor Wilson, tbe editor of Moorcroft, con- 
siders that it should be called Pain-drae, or 
"Lower Dras;” but this does not seem justi- 
fiable, as the place lies higher up the course 
of the river, and is more elevated than Dra.s. 
The elevation above the sea exceeds 9,000 
feet. Lat. 34° 23', long, 75“ 47'. 

PANDREE, in the British district of 
Eaitool, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Ellicbpoor, 87 miles 
&.W. by S. of the former. Ltat. 21“ 22', long. 
77° 41'. 

PANDRENTON, in Cashmere, an antique 
temple of small dimensions, standing in a 
reservoir or tank about four miles S.E. of 
tSrinagui’, the present capital of tbe valley. 
It is a striking 6).>ecimen of the simple, 
massive, and chaste style which characterizes 
the architectural antiquities of Cashmere. The 
ground -plan is a square of twenty feet, and 
the roof pyramidal. In each of the four sides 
is a doorway, ornamented with pilasters right 
and left, and surmounted by a pediment. The 
whole is constructed of blocks of regularly- 
hewn limestone. The interior is filh.^d with 
Water, communicating with that without, 
which is about four feet deep ; and as the 
building is completely insulated, it can be 
reached only by wading or swimming. The 
purpose of its construction is not known, but 
it is generally considered a Buddhist relic. It 
exhibits neither inscriptions nor sculptures, 


except the figure of a large lotus carved on 
the roof inside. Lat. 84° 2', long. 74" 47'. 

PANDTJRE.~A town in one of the re- 
cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
presidency of Bengal, 21 miles W.S.W. of 
Ellicbpoor. Lat. 21° 6', long. 77° 16'. 

PANEEGONG. — A town of Assam, in the 
I British district of Durrung, 65 miles N.E. by 
E. of Durrung. Lat. 26° 44', long. 02° 62'. 

PANEEPUT, a British district in the 
territorial division of Delhi, within the lieut.- 
gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is bounded on 
tbe west and north by Sirbiud ; on the east 
by tbe river Jumna, separating it from the 
British districts of Mozuffumuggur and Mee- 
rut ; and on the south by the British diiArict 
of Delhi. It lies between lat. 28° 60'— 29° 48', 
long. 76° 40' — 77° 16'; is sixty-five miles in 
length, in a direction nearly south to north, 
thirty miles in breadth, in a direction at right 
angles to the former ; and contains an area of 
1,279 square miles. The courrtry is -level, and 
intersected by the Delhi Canal and its branches, 
as well as by numerous watercourses, ramify- 
ing in time of inundation between the Jumna 
and those artificial channels. Where not irri- 
gated by the Jumna, or by canals, the country 
is generally barren and of repulsive appearance, 
being in many places a waste of undulating 
8.ands, exhibiting a very scanty growth of harsh 
herbage or stunted shrubs. In many places the 
soil is covei-ed with a saline efflorescence-, so 
abundant as to look like snow; and this in- 
crustation, though containing a large admixture 
of sulphate of soda with common salt, is col- 
lected and used for culinary purposes. 

The population in 1853 was returned at 
389,085 ; of which number there were Hin- 
doos, agiicultural, 167,757 ; non-agricultural, 
88,054 : Mahomedans and others, agricultural, 
37,280 ; non-agricultural, 95,994. It will be 
seen from this return, that though the Hindoos 
greatly preponderate in numbers, the propor- 
tion of the other classes (chiefly Mussulmans) 
is larger than is to be found in many parts of 
India. The number of pereons per square mile 
is something more than 221, The following 
classification of the towns and villages of this 
district, with reference to population, is ob- 
tained from very recent official returns. 


Number containing less than 1,000 Inhabitants 366 

Ditto more than l,ooo and less than 5,U0U 119 

Ditto „ 6,000 „ 10 , 000 .... 1 

Ditto „ 10,000 3 

Total 488 


The chief places will be found noticed in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The land-assess- 
jment has been fixed for a term of years, 

: which will expire on the Ist July, 1872. The 
I district came into the possession of the British 
I from Scindia in 1803^ under the treaty of Serjea 
Anjengaum. 

PANEEPUT. — The chief town of the Bri- 
tish district of the same name. It is situate 
in a fertile tract, the resources of which are 
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to a coDBiderable extent developed by cultiva- 
tion, of -wbich irrigation by water, principally 
drawn firom numerous wells, is a very efficient 
part. The appearance of the place on ap- 
proaobing it is described by Barr ns striking 
and pleasing. “As we approached Paniput, 
the whole of tlie surrounding country was 
converted into one mass of cultivation, here 
and there broken by small clumps of trees, 
through which are to be seen the spires and 
cupolas of numerous temples, with their white 
and polished surfaces, starting from the dark 
foliage in which they are imbedded, with an 
almost dazzling brilliancy.” Jacquemont con- 
sidered Paneeput the largest town, except 
Delhi, which he had seen in Northern India. 
It is surrounded by walla and ramparts, ap- 
parently of no great antiquity, and built at 
different periods and in different styles, the 
outline being very irregular. The bouses, 
generally built of brick, and in some instances 
two stories high, have usually balconies, and a 
few have cupolas. A great number, however, 
are said to be untenanted ; but if this be so, 
the place has, notwithstanding, an amount of 
population which may entitle it still to rank as 
a very considerable town. The number of in- 
habitants in 1853, as ascertained from official 
rei>ort, was 22,612. The chief source of the 
busy scenes of life, however, appears to be 
that created by two caravanserais which the 
town possesses, one on each side. The en- 
virons are overspread with the ruins of tombs, 
many indicating, by their size and style of 
building, that they were the memorials of 
persons of rank. Paneeput is situate on the 
great military route between Western Asia, 
Affghanistan, and the Punjab, on the one 
side, and Central and Eastern Hindostan on 
the other; and the plains around it have re- 
peatedly been the field of battle for powers 
contending for the empire of India. Here, in 
1526, Baber, at the head of 12,000 men, en- 
countered and utterly routed Ibrahim, the 
Patau king of Delhi, whose army is usually 
estimated at about 100,000 naen, with 1,000 
elephants. According to generally received 
statements, above 40,000 of the armjr of Delhi 
were slain, and among them Ibrabim, whose 
empire was seized by Baber; thus establishing 
the renowned Timurian dynasty. In the same 
locality, in 1761, a battle was fought between 
the Affghans, commanded by their king Ahmed 
Doorannee, and the Mahrattas, under Sedasheo 
Eao Bhao. The troops of Ahmed Shah are 
estimated by Elphinatone at 40,000 Affghans 
and Persians, 13,000 Indian horse, and 38,000 
Indian infantry, with thirty pieces of cannon ; 
that of the Mahrattas at 16,000 infantry, of 
whom 9,000 were regularly disciplined, 56,000 
cavalry in regular pay, and 15,000 predatory 
horse, with 200 cannon, numeroos wall-pieces, 
and a great supply of rockets. After some 
hours of hard fighting, the Mahrattas yielded 
to the superior valoxm of the Aft'ghans and the 
military talents of Ahmed, and were totally 
routed; their commander, and nearly the 


whole of their best troops, being slain either 
in the battle or in flight. 

Paneeput is mentioned in the Ayeen Akbery 
as situate in the soubah of Delhi, and as having 
a brick fort. It lies on the route from Delhi 
to Xurnaul, and the road in this part of the 
route may be described aa good. Distant N. 
from Delhi 78 miles, N.W. from Calcutta 966 
miles. Lat. 29“ 28', long. 77° 2'. 

PANEiTH. — A town in Guzerat, or the 
dominions of the Guicowar, situate on the left 
bank of the Nerbudda river, and 28 miles S. 
from Baroda. Lat. 21® 5T, long. 73“ 18'. 

PANGKONG, — A long and narrow lake, 
100 miles in length, with an average breadth 
of three, indenting the eastern frontier of the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere. Its waters are clear and salt : elevation 
above the sea 14,224 feet. Cunningham is of 
opinion, that ^‘in former ages the Pangkong 
lake had an outlet at its north-western extre- 
mity, through a gorge in the limestone cliffs, 
into the present scanty stream passing by 
Muglib, and joining the Shayok river just 
above the village which gives its name to the 
stream.” Its centre is in lat. 33“ 45', long. 
79“ 15'. 

PANGBEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
45 miles N. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18“ 19', long. 
76“ 58'. 

PANGTOOR, — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
16 miles N. of KurnooL Lat. 16“ S', long. 
78“ 4'. 

PANGULL, in Hyderabad, or territory of 
tlie Nizam, a town 80 miles S. of the city of 
Hyderabad. Lat. 16“ 15', long. 78“ 9'. 

PANJAL, or PANGLA, in the petty hill 
state of Hindoor, a village situate on the 
river Gumber, and in the valley between the 
ridge of Ramgurh and that of Malown. Lat. 
31“ 5', long. 76“ 62'. 

PANJUK. — A river rising on the eastern 
slope of the Syadree range of mountains, in 
lat. 20“ 53', long. 73° 63', and flowing through 
the British collectorate of Candeish in an 
easterly direction for sixty-two miles, and 
northerly for thiity miles, falls into the Taptee 
river, on the left side, in lat. 21° 17 ', long. 
74“ 69'. 

PANNAH. — See Punnah. 

PANNALAGURH. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or posses'^ions of Scindia’a 
family, situate 40 miles S. by E. from Kur- 
goon, and 107 miles N.E. by E, from Malli- 
gaum. Lat. 21“ 18', long. 75° 54'. 

PANS AVAL. — town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 37 miles 
S. of Tanjore. Lat. 10“ 16', long. 79“ 13'. 

PANTI, in native Gurwhal, a village plesr 
santly situate on the right bank of the J umna, 
and 400 feet above its bed. Lat. 30“ 43', long. 
78“ 16'. 
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PANWARA. — A town in the British 
district of Bbsgylpoor, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
26 miles S. by E. of Bhngvilpoor. Lat. 24° 66', 
loog, 87° 4'. 

PAN WELL, in the collectorate of Tannah 
(North Concan), preeidency of Bombay, a 
email town or village on the route from 
Bombay to Poona, 65 miles N.W. of the 
latter place. It is situate on the estuary of a 
small river, the stream of which fails during 
the dry season, at which period Panwell is 
accessible by water only when the tide is full. 
At this state of the tide, communication with 
Bomb^ is practicable across the haven of 
that ptace, from which it is distant E., in a 
direct line, 22 miles. Ibis passage, by which 
a considerable portion of the intercourse be’ 
tween the capital and the great military 
station of Poona is carried on, has heretofore 
been subject to much uncertainty and delay,. 
from the varying depth of water and fluc- 
tuating strength of tides and winds ; but the 
introduction of the agency of steam will have 
tended to abate these inconveniences. Heber 
describes the place as a “ small-sized country 
town, with a pagoda, and a handsome tomb of 
a Mussulman saint,” This pagoda is dedicated 
to Mahadeo or Siva, Here is a small fortress, 
the extent and plan of which may still be traced, 
though it is now much decayed. There is a 
bungalow or government lodge for travellers, 
and the road to Poona is well drained and 
bridged. Panwel] is styled a populous town 
by the Court of Directors, and provision has 
been made for improving it. The Powna and 
Moolah rivers are crossed at Panowlee and 
Awund by indiflerent ferries, both of which 
may be avoided by the more circuitous route 
of Dapooree. Distance from Poona, vid 
Dapooree, 70 miles. Lat. 18° 68', long. 
73° 12'. 

PAPABGHAT, in the district of Sultan- 
poor, lenTtory of Oude, a ruined town on the 
route from the cantonment of Sultanpoor to 
Jounpore, 47 miles N.W. of the latter, 10 S.E. 
of the former. Here Asaf-ud-daula, nawaub 
vizier of Oude, who reigned from 1776 to 
1797, proposed to found a capital, and com- 
menced building a palace ; but> having visited 
the work after employing 400 workmen lor 
three years, was deterred from its completion 
by a pestilence which broke out among his 
followers. The Hindoos attributed the visita- 
tion to the wrath of their goddess Debi, to 
appease whom the superstitious Mussulman 
prince erected a temple in her honour. The 
temple remainB ; and annually, in the month 
of Chait (March- April), about 4,000 Hindoos 
resort thither, to pay their devotions at the 
shrine, but remain only one night, in conse- 
quence of the pestilential air of the place. 
Here are besides a mosque and the unfinished 
palace of the nawaub. Lat. 26° 10', long. 82° 1 7'. 

PA PHOS. — A town of Burroab, 140 miles 
E. by N. from Prome, and 118 miles N.E. by 
N. from Pegu. Lat. 19° 12', long. 97° T'. 


PAPOTJ8A. — A village in the Briti^ 
district of Hurreeaua, ljeut,-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 28° 69', long. 76° 8'. 

PAPPAMOW. —See Phaphajiow, 

PAR. — A river rising in lat 20* 80', long. 
73° 43', on the western slope of the Syadree 
range of mountains, and flowing in a westerly 
direction through the territory of the Daung 
rajahs, then dividing the petty native states 
of Dhurrumpore and Peint, and subsequently 
traversing the British collectorate of Broach, 
it falls into the Arabian Sea, in lat. 20° 32', 
long. 72° 66'. 

PARA, a river of Ladakh, rises in lat. 
32° 27', long. 78“ 3', at the north-eastern foot 
of the Parang pass over the Western Hima- 
laya range, and flows through Rupehu, one of 
the districts of Gbolab Singh’s dominions. 
Subsequently it enters the Thibet valley of 
Tsotso, through which it flows for eighty-five 
miles, and finally traverses the district of 
Koonawur to its junction with the Sutlej, in 
lat. 31° 49', long. 78° 41'. 

PARADANGA. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
29 miles N.E. by E. of Rungpore. Lat. 
25° 56', long. 89°40'. 

PARAMBALORE. — A town in the British 
district of Tricbinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
32 miles N.N.E. of Tricbinopoly. Lat. 11° 16', 
long. 78° 66'. 

PARAMUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10° 67', 
long. 77° 69'. 

PARANG. — A pass over the western range 
of the Himalaya Mountains ; it leads from the 
British district of Spiti into Gbolab Singh's 
district of Rupehu. Lat. 32° 27', long. 78° 3'. 

PARBUTTY (EASTERN), a small river 
in the Mahratta territory of Gwalior, rises 
close to the town of Sipree, and in lat. 25° 31', 
long. 77° 46'. It first holds a northerly course 
for about forty miles, and subsequently turning 
to the east for fifty miles, falls into the Sinde, 
on the left side, in lat. 26° 47', long. 78° 21'. 
Wflford styles it “ the little river Para,” but 
is in error in stating that it winds round the 
town of Narwar, which is situate on the right 
bank of the Sinde, twenty-five miles above the 
mouth ot the Parbutty. 

PARBUTTY (WESTERN), a river of 
Msdwa, rises on the north side of the Vindhya 
range, 20 miles S. of the town of Ashta, and 
in lat. 22° 46', long. 76° 83'. It has a winding 
course of 220 miles, first in a north-easterly 
direction for eighty miles, and subsequently 
in a north-westerly, and falls into the Chumbul 
on the right side, in lat. 25° 60', long. 76° 40'. 
It receives in its course some mountain -streams, 
and during rains swells so as not to be fordable. 
It is crossed by ford on the route from Kotah 
to Saugor, at Kukwasa, 160 miles from its 
source, and in lat, 24° 28', long. 77° 7'; 
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‘‘there lias a bed 150 yards wide, rocky and 
stony bottom, and fine clear stream.” At 
KhaJiyanpur, sixty miles lower down the 
stream, and in lat. 25® 7', long. 76° 42', it is 
crossed by the ronte from Eotah to Gal pee, 
and is there fordable. 

PAEDUMPOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Pbooljer, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, situate oo the right bank of the 
Aurag river, and 69 miles S.W. by W, from 
Sutiibulpoor. Lat. 21°, long. 83° 6'. 

PARE. — A town iu the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the right bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 76 miles N.E. by E. from 
Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 85', long. 89° 23'. 

PARELI, in the petty hill chieftainship of 
Ghoond, tributary to Keonthul, a village 
situate on the right bank of the Giree, here 
a shallow, rapid, rocky stream of very clear 
water. Archer describes it as “a sweet 
romautic village, surrounded with luxuriant 
cultivation.” Lat. 31° 6', long. 77“ 27'. 

PA BELL. — A town in the island of 
Boinhny, containing a residence for the ac- 
commodation of the governor of the presi- 
dency, with a-considerable domain attached. 
Distance N. from Bombay Castle five miles. 
Lat. 19°, long. 72° 65'. 

PAUGOJTG. — A town in the British district 
of .Sumbulf)oor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 43 miles 
W.N.W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21° 40', long. 
83“ 24'. 

PARIMBAUCUM. — A town in the British 
district of Cbingleput, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles W. of Madi^, Lat. 13° 2', long. 
79° 61'. 

PARNEIR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 20 
miles W.S.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat, 19°, 
long. 74° 29'. 

PARO. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 64 miles E.N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 22', long. 89° 18'. 

PARO. — town , in the British district of 
Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 66 
miles S.S.E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 43', 
long. 85° 6', 

PARSIDEYPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town five miles N.E. of 
the left bank of the Saee, 60 S.E. of Luck- 
now. Butter estimates the population at 
4,000, almost all cultivators; and of the 
number, 3,000 Mussulmans. Lat. 26° 4', 
long. 81° 34'. 

PARUNGALOOR. — town in the native 
state of Poodoocottah, or possessions of Rajah 
Tondiman, situate 28 miles S.E. by 8. from 
Triobinopoly, and 69 miles N.E. by E. from 
Madura. Lat. 10° 30', long. 79". 

PARUPUNADA. — The principal place of 
a tallook or subdivision of the same name, 
presidency of Madras. The town is also 
called Vaipur, Veypur, and Beypoor, under 
5 D 


which last name it is described in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. Farupanada or Beypoor 
is in lat. 11° 10', long. 75° 61'. 

PARVUTTIPURAM. • — A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 77 miles N. by E. of Vizagapatam. 
Lat. 18° 48', long. 83° 80'. 

PARYTTR. — ^A town in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 70 miles 
N. of Tinnevelly. Lat, 9° 44', long. 77° 61'. 

PASKYUM. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
83 miles E.N.E. fi\)m Sirinagur, and 119 miles 
N, from Kangra. Lat. 34“ 29', long. 76° 20'. 

PASLEE, in the British territory of Saugur 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Seuni to 
Hoosungabad, 24 miles W.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 10', long. 79° 20'. 

PATA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 178 miles 
E. hy N. from Sirinagur, and 178 miles N.E. 
by N. from Chamba. Lat, 34° 23', long. 78“. 

PATAN. — See Patuk. 

PATAN, in Cashmere, a village 25 miles 
N.W. of the town of Sirinagur, This seems 
to have been an imporfcaut locality during 
the predominance of Himiooism in Cashmere, 
as in the vicinity are the reiiinins of two 
ancient buildings in a style similar to the 
celebrated temple at Matan. Patan is still 
a place of pilgrimage for the superstitious 
Hindoos. Lat. 34° 7', long, 74° 23', 

PATANAGO. — A town ofBurtnah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady, and 83 miles 
N. from Prome. Lat. 19° 58', long. 94“ 61'. 

PATAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 20 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 19', long. 80° 1'. 

PATART, in Gurwhal, a village five miles 
from the left bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Lat. 80° 48', long. 78° 25'. 

PATCHMARREE, in the territory ot 
Nagpore or Berar, a town situate among the 
Mabadeo Hills. In this secluded tract Appa 
Sahib, the fugitive rajah of Nagpoor or Berar, 
took refuge aifer bis flight from his capital in 
1818, but was expelled by the judicious and 
' persevering operations of the British troops 
commanded by Col. Adams, who penetratw 
the moat difficult recesses, reduced the strongest 
fastnesses, and thoroughly established the 
British power over that part of the Mahadeo 
Mountains. Distant from Hoshungabad, S.E;, 
63 miles; S. from Saugor 100; N.W. from 
Nagpoor 96. Lat. 22° 25', long. 78° 30'. 

PATCHWAREE, in the British district of 
Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
among the highlands in tlie north of the dis- 
trict, on the south west route from Berham- 
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poor to Bhagdpoor, 58 milw N.W. of former, 
60 8.E. of latter. Lat. 24“ 31', long. 87" 30'. 

PATEETA, in the British district of Mirza- 
poor, lieut*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
surroonded by rampart and fortress, five miles 
south of tbe fort of Cbunar. In 1781, when 
Cheyt Singh, the refractory zemindar, of Be- 
nares, raised the standard of rebellion against 
tbe East-lndiaCompany, he garrisoned Fateeta, 
which was stormed by Major Popham, thoogh 
with considerable loss to tbe captors. Distant 
S.W. from Benares 18 miles ; N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Hazaribagh and Sasseram, 420. 
Xiat. 25“ 4', Jong, 82° 54', 

PATGAON, — A town in the native state of 
Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, 44 miles S.S.W. 
from Kolapoor, and 43 miles W.N.W. from 
Belgaum. Lat. 16° 8', long. 74". 

PA'TGONG. — A town in tbe British district 
of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
N.N.W. of Rungpore. Lat. 26“ 17', long. 
89° 3'. 

PATHANKOT (Afghan’s Fort), in tbe 
north-east of tbe Punjab, and in the southern 
mnge of the Himalaya, 14 miles W. of Nurpur, 
and on the route to Cashmere. The fort has a 
fine appearance, is built substantially of brick, 
has a ditch and glacis, and being situate on 
level ground, is not commanded in any direc- 
tion ; it consequently admits of an obstinate 
defence. A lofty citadel in tbe interior rises 
alwve the ramparts. It was built by Shah 
Jehan, tbe Mogul emperor, daring his attack 
on Nurpur. Notwithstanding its advantageous 
position and great sirength, it seems to be 
allowed to fall to decay. Elevation above the 
sea 1,205 leet. Lat. 32“ 18', long. 75° 42'. 

PATHOWLEE, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypoor, and six miles W. of the 
former. Lat. 27" 9', long. 78°. 

PATIALAH.— See PuttbealA. 

PATIAR, in the north-eastern quarter of 
the Punjnub, a town situated 13 miles E.N.E, 
of Kangra, and 92 miles N.N.E. of the town 
of Loodianah. Lat. 82° 8', long. 76" 30'. 

PA'TN. — One of the principal towns in the 
valley of Nepaul, situate on a rising ground 
about two miles to the south-east of Khat- 
mandoo, and near the confluence of tbe Bhag- 
mutty with the Meenuskra and Fookacha. 
The town is adorned by several handsome 
edifices, and is said to be a neater town than 
Khatmandoo. It is also much older than the 
present capital, having been built by the 
Newars, the aborig^es of Nepaul, before the 
invasion of the Ghoorkas. Lt^ 27° 38', long. 
86° 17'. 

PATNA. — A British distriot under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
Ganges, separating it from the British districts 
Sarun, Tirhoot, and Monghyr, by which last- 
named district it is also bound^ on the north- 
east and south-east ; on the south it ia bounded 


by the British districts Monghyr and Behar ; 
and on the west and north-west by the river 
Son, separating it from the British distriot 
Shababad. It lies between lat. 25° 3' — 26" 38', 
long, 84“ 46' — 86“ 10' ; is eighty -five miles in 
length from east to west, and forty-five in 
breath : the area is 1,828 square miles. The 
Ganges flows along its frontier in a stream 
fully as large as in any part of its course, being 
nsualJj a mile wide, with a very rapid current 
during the rainy season, and at all tiroes 
crowded with craft. The Son forms the west- 
ern and north-western boundary of the district 
for thirty 'five miles, and is for that distance 
navigable for craft of considerable burthen. 
The Poonpoon and the lesser Poonpoon sjso 
traverse the district, which, in the season of 
the periodical rains, is everywhere intersected 
by torrents and watercourses. It ia altogether 
a very fertile and highly cultivated tract, pro- 
ducing abundant crops of fine rice, wheat, and 
barley, and having its aspect enlivened by 
numerous orchards and groves of fruit-bearing 
and other trees. Much opium, of fine quality, 
is produced about Muneer and Pholwarree, in 
the western part of the district. The winters 
here are in general very mild. The hot season 
commences about the middle of March, and 
terminates about the end of June: the heat is 
very great along the banks of the Son and the 
Ganges, being increased by the radiation from 
the sands in the beds of those rivers. On the 
banks of the Ganges, towards the Son, the 
west winds usually prevail from the middle of 
January until nearly the end of March. Prom 
thence to the middle of June, the prevalence of 
the east and west winds is nearly equal. From 
that period to the end of July, the east winds 
are dominant ; after which, until the end of 
August, the west winds again blow. From 
thence to the end of October, the east winds 
return ; and subsequently, until the middle of 
January, the east and west winds are nearly 
balanced. In the rainy season, near the Ganges, 
there are occasionally north and south winds, 
and on the banks of tbe Son, it is alleged that 
whatever wind may prevail in the course of 
the day, every morning tbe wind blows from 
the south. The population is given under the 
article Bengal. The most considerable towns 
— Patna, the sudder or chief civil station, as 
well as Dinapore, the military cantonment, and 
some others — are noticed under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. Tbe 
routes are — 1. From north to south, from 
Bankipore and Patna to Gaya, and thence 
continued to join the great north-western route 
from Calcutta ; 2. from east to west, along tbe 
bank of the Ganges, from Berhampore, through 
Bhaugulpore, Bar, Patna, Dinapore, and thence 
across the Son to Arrah, in the British distriot 
of Shababad ; 3. from north-east to south west 
along tbe right bank of the Son, from Dina- 
pore to Dandnagar, and thence to Hooseinabad ; 
4. from north-east to south-west, from Bar to 
the town of Behar. The district is also traversed 
by the East-lndia railway. 
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Patna waa included under tlie grant of the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and Orissa, made 
in 1765 by Shah Alum to the Eaat-Iodia Com- 
pany. The revenue ia permaneEitly settled. 

PATNA. — ^The principal place of the British 
district of the same name, under the presidency 
of Bengal, situate on the line of the £ast-India 
railway. It comprises the city or fort, inclosed 
by a wall of rectangular ground-plan, and 
extensive suburbs. The city extends a mile 
and a half in length from east to west, along 
the right bank of tbe Ganges, and three-quarters 
of a mile landwards from it. Many of the 
houses are bnilt of brick, but tbe greater num- 
ber of mud : they are generally tiled, a few 
only are thatched ; but all, with little exception, 
look mean and slovenly. The eastern and 
western ramparts have each a gate in the mid- 
dle, and a main street, rather wide, runs from 
one gate to the other ; but even this principal 
thoroughfare is neither straight nor regularly 
built, and the other streets or passages are 
narrow, crooked, and irregular. Numerous 
ghats, or flights of stairs, give access to the 
water of the Ganges. Within the city is the 
grave of the British prisoners murdered in 
1763 by Sumroo, tbe German adventurer, in 
obedience to the order of Cossim Ali, the 
expelled nawaub of Bengal : it is covered by a 
pillar of uncouth form, built partly of stone 
and partly of brick. There are many mosques, 
blit they receive small care, and are regarded 
with so little reverence, that most of them are 
let as warehouses. Even the principal mosque, 
a handsome stone building, is occupied in this 
manner; and the chief Mussulman place of 
worship at present is in the western suburb. 
Adjacent to this last- mentioned mosque, is 
a much-frequented imambara, where 100,000 
persons sometimes congregate. Tbe principal 
suburb on the eastern side, called Marusganj, 
contains the chief market, and many store- 
houses for grain. The buildings being generally 
constructed of wood and mats, have been often 
burned down ; yet no precaution is taken to 
prevent a recurrence of the calamity. This 
suburb is joined by another, denominated that 
of Giafir Khan. On the other side of the 
city is a long, narrow suburb, extending to 
Bank! pore, a distance of about four miles. 
Tbe breadth seldom exceeds half a mile, and 
there are many interruptions from gardens. 
This is the quarter of Europeans, whose houses 
are scattered through it, and principally along 
the bank of the river ; but they are m no great 
numbers, and of no very imposing appearance. 
Here is a school, under the oontrol of a com- 
mittee, consisting of nine members, two of 
whom are natives. The English language and 
literature, history, and the mathematics, enter 
into the course of study, which is conducted 
by a head master and two assistants. Beside 
these, there are an Oordoo master and a Hindee 
master. Within the last lew years a peni- 
tentiarv and house of correction have been 
erected within the city. 


During the hot season, the tempenture is 
very high at Patna, being increased by the 
heat reflected and radiated from a naked 
expanse of sand on an extensive island in the 
Ganges, opposite the city. The population 
the town of Patna is stated at 284,132. 

Patna is a place of great antiquity, and if 
conjectured by Wilford to have been identical 
with Padmavati, the capital of Nanda, who, 
according to Prinsep, reigned over Magadha or 
Eehar 410 years before the Christian era. 
Subsequently, it probably formed part of the 
dominions of the rajah of Kunnouj, on whose 
defeat, in 1194, by Shahabuddin, sovereign of 
Ghor, Patna, with the rest of Behar and 
Bengal, fell to the conqueror, who annexed 
his acquisition to the empire of Delhi. Patna 
appears to have for the most part continued, 
ostensibly at least, a portion of the empire 
until the death of Shir Shah, the Fatan, who 
deposed and expelled Humayon. Mubamad, 
a relative of Shir Shah, made himself master 
of Patna in 1545, but was soon after sub- 
jugated by Akbar. Auruugxebe conferred 
the goveniment of Behar on his son Azini, 
who resided al Patna, from that circumstance 
generally named Azimabad by the Mussul- 
mans. The English established factories here 
at an early perii^, and carried on an extensive 
trade in opium, rice, and other articles. In 
1763 disputes arose between the Company’s 
servants and Meer Cossim, upon tbe subject 
of transit duties. The former claimed an 
entire exemption from duty, though a heavy 
tax was ])aid by all native traders ; and the 
claim was supported by a majority of the 
council at Calcutta, who sent a deputation to 
the nabob at Patna, to request he would 
confirm it. He was, however, unyielding, but 
at length gave way to an extent not con- 
templated or desir^. In place of remitting 
duties on the Company’s trade only, he abol- 
ished all customs-duties whatever, whether on 
British or native goods. Mortified, however, at 
the result of an act which in a moment of exas- 

E eration he had committed, and which must 
ave materially diminished his revenue, he took 
every means to annoy the British, and before 
long resorted to an act of open hostility, by 
seizing some English boats which were lying 
in tbe river. Mr. Ellis, the chief of the 
English factory, upon this provocation made a 
precipitate attack upon the city, and took 
possession of it. The British were, however, 
soon driven from it by Meer Cossim, who, 
folio wing the fugitives to th eir factory, destroyed 
many of them, and mode prisoners of all the 
rest who were not so fortunate as to effect 
their escape. This was on the 24th June, 
1763. During the four following months, 
several actions took place between Meer 
Cosam’s forces and the English, which always 
ended in the defeat of the former. In the be- 
ginning of October, his capital town, Monghyr, 
was besieged and taken by storm. This so 
enraged him, that he decided on the perpetra- 
tion of a deed exceeding in atrocity the murder 



of the Black Hole. He ordered the execution 
of all the English prisoners be bad in bis 
possession ; and thus, in cold blood, 200 
defenceless Ecglisbinen, whom be bad impri- 
soned in Patna and other places, were shot or 
cut to pieces under the direction of a Euro- 
pean named Sumroo, who was in the service 
of the nabob. Among the number was 
Mr. Ellis ; the only one who was spared was 
Mr. Fullarton, a surgeon, who afterwards 
effected his escape. The British took Patna 
by storm on the 6th November following, 
whereupon the nabob and his army fled to the 
dominions of the souhahdar of Oude, with 
whom he had lately entered into a treaty. 
In May following, the British were attacked 
by Meer Cossiin under the walls of Patna, but 
after a long day’s desperate fighting, the 
enemy were routed with great loss. There- 
upon the English remained in quiet posseasion. 
Patna is distant E, from Dinapore, by land, 
10 miles, by water 12; E. from Benares, by 
Ghazeepore, 167, by water 20.6 ; N.W. from 
Calcutta, land route, by way of Gaya and 
Hazaribagh, 377, by water 4Gf. Lat, 25" 35', 
long. 85“ 15'. 

PATNA, a raj in the country under the 
superintendence of the political agent for the 
south-west fiontier of Bengal. It is hounded 
on the north by Bora Samba and Sninbulpoor; 
on the east by Sonepore and Boad ; rm tlie 
Houtli by the river Tell ; and on the west 
hy KeriaJI. Its centre is in lat. 20° 40', 
long. 83“ 16'; it has an area of 1,158 squ.are 
miles. Some years since, the country w'as 
ofiScially reported to be continually in a state 
of the most wretched anarchy, incurable except 
by placing it'under the direct management of 
the British govemment. The annual estimated 
revenue is 25,000 rupees; the tribute, which 
is small, — only 600 rupees, was paid with 
regularity. The population is believed not 
much to exceed 52,000. The principal town, 
bearing the same name, is in lat. 20“ 36', long. 
83“ 9'. 

PATNA. — A town in the British district of 
Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles W. 
of Belgauin. Lat. 15° 52', long. 74“ 18'. 

PATODEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 48 miles W.S.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 103 miles S.E. by E, from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 26° 9', long. 72“ 24'. 

PATON, in the British district oi Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Almora to the Rakas Lake, 
53 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 30“ 10', 
long. 80“ 20', 

PATOWDHI.— A small jaghire inclosed 
within the territory of Jujhur, subject to the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. The grant 
was made early in the present century, for 
services against the Mahrattas, by Lord Lake, 
to Fyze Tullub Khan, brother-in-law to 
Nawaub Nijabut Ali Khan, who, at tlie same 
time, was granted the jaghire of Jujhur. The 
present jaghirdar is Muhammad Akbar Ali 


Kban, who derives an annnal revenne of 
60,000 rupees from his jaghire. Patbowdi, 
the principal place, is on the route from Delhi 
to Narnol, and 40 miles 8.W. of the former. 
It has a bazar, and is well supplied with 
water. The surrounding country is slightly 
undulated in low irregular swells, with a sandy 
soil, partially cultivated. The road in this 
part of the route is sandy and heavy, and bad 
for carts. Lat. 28“ 18', long, 76“ 50'. 

PATREE, in Guzerat, or territory of the 
Guicowar, a town at the south-eastem angle 
of the Runn or Great Salt Marsh. It has 
a fine tank, and is surrounded by three walls, 
the innermost of which has a ditch ; but, 
though formerly of considerable impoi’taftice 
and strength, it is now much decayed. The 
chief, styled the Dessaye, has aii annual 
revenue of 18,000 rupees, of which he pays 
annually a tribute of 5,652 rupees to the 
British govemment. Distant W. from Ahmed- 
abad 52 miles. Lat. 23“ 10', long. 71° 44'. 

PATREE. — A town in Hyderabad, situate 
on the left bank of the Godavery river, and 
' 188 milesN.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19°16', 
long. 76° 30'. 

PATROOD. — A town in TTyderabad, or 
dontiaioDBof tbeNizam, 192 inile.s N. W. by W. 
fiom Hyderabad, and 100 miles E. from 
Ahniednuggur, Lat. lO’’ 7', long. 76“ 17'. 

PATTARSEhJ, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Knrnal to Loodiana, and 75 miles 
N.W, of the former place. It is situate on 
a small eminence, overlooking a level and 
fertile country, but in many places swarajjy, 
and in general slightly cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,040 miles. Lat. 
30“ 34', long. 76° 35', . 

PATTERGHATTA,— A town in the Brit- 
ish district of Dacca Jelalpoor, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 54 miles S.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 10', 
long. 89° 48'. 

PA TUN, called also BUTISI and TONRA- 
WUPTEE. — ^A small Rajpoot shite bounded 
on the north-west by Shekawuttee ; on the 
north-east by Jhujhur ; on the east by ITlwar ; 
and on the south-east and south byjeypore. 
It lies between lat. 27“ 31' — 27° 56', long. 
75° 48' — 76“ 12': it is thirty miles in length 
from north to south, and twenty in breadth. 
At the time of Boileau’s visit, in 1835, it was 
ruled by Rao Luebmun Singh, chief of tlie 
Tour tribe of Rajpoots, who anticipated the 
proper period of succession by the murder of 
his father, but was subsequently so haunted 
by remorse, that he abandoned his palace, in 
which the foul crime was committed, and took 
up bis abode in a temporary residence in the 
vicinity. The spirit of the murdered chief 
was supposed to inhabit the chamber which be 
occupied in life; and a couch, rose-water, and 
a few other articles, were kept constantly in 
readiness for his use. The country is a tract 
of barren hills and fertile valleyB : it is tribu- 
tary to J eypore. The least accessible parts are 
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inhablted by a tribe called Minas, who formerly I 
subsisted by cattle-stealing and other plunder, 
and who, in the exercise of their* avocation, 
undertook long journeys, either on foot or 
mounted on small dark-coloured camels of 
great speed and endurance, united at some 
settled point, committed their depredations, 
and returned, sometimes singly, sometimes in 
small bodies, to their fostnesses, where they 
divided their epoil. These marauders, how- 
ever, have been much checked hy the British 
forces, which have destroyed nearly all their 
forts, so that many from necessity have bad 
recourse to agriculture tor subsistence. Patun, 
the principal town, is rather a considerable 
place, situate in a strong position, at the foot 
of a hill surmounted by a citadel. The palace 
is on the side of the hill, about half-way 
between the base and summit. Distance 
S.W. from Delhi 100 miles. Lat, 27” 47', 
long. 76“ 9'. 

PATUN, within the limits of the territory 
of Bhoondee, in Rajpootana, a town situate on 
the left liank of the river Chumbul, 22 miles 
S.E. of the town of Bhoondee. It is the 
princi[)al place of a pergunnah, of which 
(though locally situate, as above stated, within 
the confines of the state of Bhoondee) two- 
thirda belong to the family of Seindia, having 
been granted by the Peishwa, who himself 
received it from the rajah of Bhoondee, in 
remuneration for aid afforded against Jeypore. 
The other third, which hatl been wrested from 
Bhoondee by Holkar, was ceded by him to the 
British government, under the 4th article of 
the treaty of Mundissor. The rajph of Bhoon- 
deo was especially anxious to secure possession 
of Scindia’s portion of Patun, as it contains his 
ancesti-al palace, as well as a magnificent 
temple built and endowed by his family ; and 
by the treaty concluded with the rajah in 1818, 
the British government engaged that this por- 
tion of the territory should be restored to its 
original possessor, who in return engaged to 
pay an annual tribute of 40,000 rupees; but 
Sdndia refusing to give up the possession, 
those clauses of the treaty were not carried 
out. By the treaty of Gwalior, in 1844, how- 
ever, the management of this part of Patun 
was transferred to the British ; and probably 
this may lead to an arrangement by which 
the long- cherish ad wishes of the Bhoondee 
rulers may be gratified. I»at, 25“ 15', long. 

76“ 2'. 

PATUNSAONGEE.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor or Berar, situate 13 miles 
N.N.W. fi-ora Nagpoor, and 98 miles E. byN. 
from Ellichpoor. Lat. 21° 20', long. 79° 3'. 

PATUKGHATTA, in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small 
town or village on the right bank of the Ganges, 
four miles N. of the route from Berhampoor to 
Dinapoor, 134 miles N.W. of former, 164 E. 
of latter. Here are several caves and cells 
excavated in the rock facing the water. Lat. 
26“ 19', long. 87° 16'. 
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PATUS — A town in the British dlfi^ict of 
Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 42 mUes E. of 
Poonah. Lat. 18“ 28', long. 74“ 81'. 

PAUDURKAORA, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town near the north- 
east frontier, towards Nagrmor or Berar. Dis- 
tance from the city of Hyderabad, N., 178 
miles ; Nagpoor, S.W., 90. Lat. 19“ 66', 
long. 78“ 49'. 

PAUGA, — A town in the native state of 
Bbotau, situate on the left hank of the Gud- 
dada river, and 65 miles E. by N. from Dm- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 15', long. 89° 20'. 

PAUK PUTTEN (Pore Town), in the 
Punjab, a town situate ten miles west of the 
river Ravee, and fourteen miles from Mamoke 
Ghat, a much-frequented ferry over it. The 
name of this town is considered to indicate its. 
peculiar sanctity, in consequence of its having 
been for many years the residence of a cele- 
brated* Mahometan saint, Shekh Farid-u-Din, 
of whose miraculous powers many traditions 
are recounted by the natives, Pauk Putten is 
supposed by Masson to have been the site of the 
colossal altars erected by Alexander to mark 
the eastern boundary of his conquests. Lat. 
30“ 17', long, 73“ 25'. 

PAULY. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, situate on the left bank of the Chum- 
bul river, and 88 miles S.E. by S. from Jey- 
poor. Lat, 25“ 60', long. 76° 37'- 

PAULYTANNA, or PALITHANA, in 
the peninsula of Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 
a town in the district ofGohilwar. It is situate 
at the eastern base of the Satrunja, a mountain 
sacred to Adinath, the deified priest of the 
Jains. As an instance of the liberal endow- 
ments and offerings made to this divinity, it 
is mentioned that lately a rich banker of 
Ahmedabad presented a crown of massive gold, 
studded with sapphires, and of the e.stiiu.ated 
value of 3,600f. The extensive summit of the 
mountain, surmounted by numerous steep 
peak.H, is crowded with temples, shrines, images, 
and viharas or monastic retreat-s, connected 
with the belief of the Jains. The town itself 
is walled, and contains many relics of antiquity 
of various eras. Distance from Ahmedabac^ 
S.W., 320 miles; Baroda, S.W., 105; Surat, 
N.W., 70 ; Bombay, N. W., 190. Lat. 21“ 30', 
long. 71° 47'. 

I PAUMANEE. — A town in the territoiy of 
I Nagpoor or Berar, 10 miles N.W. from Jug- 
j dulapoor, and 162 miles N. from Rajahmundry. 

I Lat. 19° 20', long. 81“ 61', 

PAUMBAUM, in Rameswaram, presidency 
of Madras, a town and the only collection of 
dwellings on that island, except the town of 
Rameswaram, is situate at the eastern ex- 
tremity, near the mainland of Ramnad. The 
regular inhabitants consist chiefly of boatmen 
and pilots; and their only occupations are 
passing vessels through the reef, loading them, 
and discharging their cargoes. There are no 
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artificers, and the bazar baa bnt a few shops, I 
chiefiy for the sale of provisions, being deficient 
for the most part in regard to other articles, 
though generally to be obtained elsewhere. 
LateTv the prosperity of the place received a 
stimulus from the presence of a number of 
etmogers employed m improving the passage 
between the Foint of Faumbanm and the Cape 
Tonitorai or Bamen, on the mainland, and 
commo^ denominated the Paumbaura Pas- 
sage. This passage was formerly impracticable 
for ships, in consequence of the obstructions 
caused by two parallel ridges of rocks about 
140 yards apart; the north ridge being con- 
siderably the higher, and termed the first or 
great dam, in most places visible at low water, 
though nowhere sufficiently connected to pre- 
vent entirely at any time the passage of the 
water ; the line of the south ridge or dam being 
also distinctly traceable at low water, but only 
a few detached rocks on it even then appearing 
above. The whole, or greatest part of the 
space between those two ridges, was filled up 
by large masses of rock in various position^ 
but generally in directions nearly parallel to 
the principal ridges, and usually several feet 
lower. Of those rocks, composed of sandstone, 
the strata, when observed in situ, are found to 
be horizontal. It has been surmised, on geo- 
logical and historical probabilities, that at one 
time there was an isthmus connecting the 
island of Rameswaram with the mainland. 
Tradition countenances this belief ; and the 
original disruption by an inroad of the sea, 
Caused by a hurricane, is by some believed to 
have occurred as late as the early part of the 
fifteenth century. Across this double ridge of 
rocks were two channels ; one affording passage 
for the larger craft, the other used by small 
boats only. A series of operations for im- 
proving the passage commenced in 1837, and 
extended over several years. It necessarily 
involved a considerable outlay, but the success 
was commensurate with the expenditure. The 
cost of the operations, from their commence- 
ment in 1837, until 1854, amounted to about 
85,000^ The result was, that a channel was 
formed from 10 to 12 feet deep at low water 
neap tides, and a further outlay has been 
sanctioned for the prosecution of the work flo 
the depth of 18 feet, so as to enable vessels 
of SCO tons to pass through in ballast. 

Of a place like this, in what may be called a 
transit! on -state, it is difficult to furnish statis- 
tical particulars that will possess more than a 
temporary approach to accuracy. In 1843, 
Paumbaum contained about 200 houses. A 
European officer, with a detachment of about 
100 sappers and miners, and a gang of 150 
convicts, were stationed there ; the camp- | 
followers amounted to about 800, A consider- 
able influx of money, causing a visible ira- : 
pTOvement in the condition of the inhabitants, 
Was noticeable ; and the advancement of trade, 
and steady increase in the number of shipping 
visiting the place, afforded indications favour- 
able to its permanent prosperity. Anchorage ! 


and customs are levied by the British govern- 
ment. Lat. 9° 17', long. 79“ 17'- 

PAUMBEN. — See Paumbaum. 

PAUMOOR. — A town in the British district 
: of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 63 miles 
S.S.E. of Nellore. Lat, 16“ 7', long, 79“ 80'. 

PAUNDORKAUN. — A town in Nepal, 
112 miles W.N.W. from Kbatmandoo, and 
123 miles N. from Gonickpoor, Lat. 28° 27', 
long. 83“ 42'. 

PAUPUGNEE. — A river rising in the 
Mysore, in lat. 13“ 30', long. 77“ 60', and, 
flowing north-easterly for forty miles through 
the Mysore territories, and ninety miles 
through the British collectorate of Cuddapah., 
falls into the Fenuar, on the right side, in lat. 
14“ 86', long. 78“ 45'. 

PAUTEPASHACUEANELLOOR. — A 
town in the British district of Madura, pre- 
sidency of Madras, 38 miles S.E. of Madura. 
Lat. 9“ 35', long. 78“ 81'. 

PAVANASI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 12 miles 
N.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10“ 55', long. 79“ 19'. 

PAWGUR. — A town in the Mysore, 123 
miles N.N.E. from Seringapatam, and 77 miles 
S.S.E. from Bellary. Lat. 14“ 6', long. 77“ 20'. 

PAYANG YAY. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 120 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20“ 40', 
long. 94“ 89'. 

PAYE ISLAND. — One of the numerous 
cluster of islands known as the Mergui Archi- 
pelago. It is situate 13 miles W. from the 
coast of Tenasserim. Lat. 1 1 “ 27', long. 98“ 36'. 

PA YECH, in Cashmere, a very ancient 
ruin, situate at the northern base of the 
Kariwah, or table-land of No Nagur. It is of 
small dimensions, but in a tasteful and im- 
pressive style of architecture. The building 
appears to be dedicated to Vishnu, as Surya 
or the sun-god, small sitting figures of whom 
are inserted in niches on the cornice outside. 
Pa Yech is in lat. 33“ 50', long. 74° 45'. 

PAYNE GUNGA RIVER rises in lat. 
20“ 32', long. 76“ 4', near the eastern boundary 
of the British district of Candeish, and, fl^owing 
through the Hyderabad territory in a very 
circuitous but generally easterly direction, for 
320 miles, falls into the Wurda river, on the 
right side, in lat. 19° 66', long. 79“ 16'. 

PEAK, a river of Berar or Nagpore, rises 
in lat. 22“ 20', long. 78“ 47', and, flowing south- 
easterly for ffity miles, Calls into the Pench 
river, iu lat. 21° 65', long. 79“ 13'. 

PEDDAPULLY. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, ,110 miles N.E. by 
N. from Hyderabad, and 182 miles N.N.W, 
from Guntoor. Lat. 18° 43', long. 79° 26'. 

PEEDDA WAG, a river of the Nizam's 
dominions, rises in lat. 16° 69', long. 78° 82', 
and flowing south-easterly for seventy miles, 
falls into the Kistnah river, in lat. 16° d3'» 
long. 79“ 18'. 
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PEELRUCHLA, in the Britieh disiriot of 
Jennpoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. ProTinoea, 
a town on the route from Jounpoor to Fyzabad, 
19 milefl N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26" 68', 
long. 82" 37'. 

PEEMING, a pass in the district of Eoona- 
war, in Bussabir, traverses a lofty ridge of 
mountains, which, rising from the left bank of 
the Sntluj, bolds a southerly course, dividing 
that rugged region from the table-land of 
Tartaiy, and at the same time forming the 
boundary between the British and Chinese 
empires. At a short distance to the north, 
the vast Pargeul Mountain rises from the right 
bank of the Sutluj, to the height of 13,600 feet, 
or to the total elevation of 22,488 feet above 
the sea. The elevation of the Peeming Pass 
above the sea is 13,518 feet. Lat. 31" 49', 
long. 78“ 46'. 

PEENOO, or PIM, a river in the valley of 
Spiti, rises in lat. 81" 40', long. 78“, and, flow- 
ing northerly for thirty-eight miles, falls into 
the Spiti river, in lat. 32° 6', long. 78" 12'. 

PEEPAR, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of Ajmeer, and 87 miles N.E. of the 
former. A mud wall incloses the town, and 
there is a small citadel in the middle of it. 
There are 3,000 houses, supplied with good 
water from a fine tank immediately opposite 
the south gate. 'The population, according to 
Boileau, is 14,710. Lat. 26° 24', long. 73" 40'. 

PEEPCHOO.~A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
N.N.E. of Ramgur. Lat. 24" 21', long. 86° 47'. 

PEEPLEA. — See Hath ka Peeplea. 

PEEPLEOD.-^A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
situate on the left bank of the Suktha river, 
and 67 miles N.W. by W. from Ellicbpoor. 
Lat. 21" 39', long. 76" 40'. 

PEEPLEY, in the British district of Bala- 
sore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left 
hank of the river Soobnnreeka, ten miles above 
its fall into the Bay of Bengal, formerly of some 
commercial importance, but now much decayed. 
It was the first place in which the English 
were formally permitted to trade, the privilege 
being in 1634 granted by Shabjehan, padshah 
ot Delhi. The Soobunreeka is from this town 
denominated the river of Peepley, and a shoal 
opposite the mouth is called Peepley Sand. 
Peepley is distant S. W. from Calcutta 90 miles. 
Lat. 21° 40', long. 87" 22'. 

PEEPRA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the south-eastern frontier, 
towards the British district of Samn, two 
miles from the right bank of the river Jharia, 
Distant S.E. from Goruckpore cantonment 
62 miles. Lat. 26" 18', long. 84" 9'. 

PEEPRAICH (EAS'TERN), in the British 
district of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Qoruck- 


pore cantonment to Mulye, 10 miles N.W. of 
the former. Lat. 26" 47', long. 83" 36'. 

PEEPRAICH (WESTERN), in the British 
district of Goruck{wor, lieu t, -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a small town 10 miles N. of the 
left bank of the river Ghaghra. It contains 
200 houses, and consequently, allowing six 
persons to each house, a population of 1,200. 
Distant W. from Goruckpoor cantonment 88 
miles. Lat. 26" 42', long. 82" 48'. 

PEEPRAON, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route, by the Kufra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Rewa, 
and 19 miles S.E. of the former city. Lat. 
26" 19', long. 81" 69', 

PEEPRY. — A town in the peninsula of 
. Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situate 66 
miles S. by E. from Rajkote, and 159 miles 
S.W. fix)m Ahmedabad. Lat. 21° 20', long. 71". 

PEEPULKHEEREE, in the territory of 
Bhurtpore, a town on the N.W. extremity 
towards AJwar, 40 miles N.W. of the towns 
of Muttra and Bburtpoor. Lat. 27" 38', long. 
77" 9'. 

PEEPULSANA, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 41 miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 
29" 20', long. 78" 32'. 

PEEPULTHON.— A town of Malwa, in 
the native state of Bhopal, 26 miles S.W. by 
S. from Bhopal, and 42 miles W.N.W, from 
Hoosungabad. Lat. 22° 68', long. 77° 10'. 

PEERAO. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 187 miles W. by S. from Jodhpoor, 
and 82 miles S.W. by S. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 26“, long. 70" 11'. 

PEERGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinagepoor, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, 
26 miles N.W. by W. of Dinagepoor. Lat. 
25° 47', long. 88" 20'. 

PEERGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Eungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles S.S.E. of Rungpore. Itat, 26" 18', 
long. 89° 24'. 

PEERGUNJE.— A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, 
nine miles S.S.W. of Purneah. Lat. 25" 39', 
long. '8 7" 30'. 

PEER POINTEE, in the British district 
of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small 
town on the right bank of the Ganges. It is 
situate at the foot of a detached hill, and on 
the summit of a cliflf impending over the river 
is the tomb of Peer Pointee, a reputed Mus- 
sulman saint ; whence the place has its name. 
Distant E. from Bhagulpoor by Colgong 84 
miles, by the course of the river 87 ; from 
Rajmahal, N.W., by Sikrigali, 40 ; from Cal- 
cutta, by the course of the river, 289. Lat. 
26" ir, long. 87" 26'. 

PEERPOREE. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 77 
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mHea N.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 28'’ Zd', long. 
88“ 48'. 

PEESANGUN, in the British district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name, having a population of 15,740 
persona. Dntance 16 miles W. of Ajraeer, 
N.W. of Nusaerabad 22 miles, Lat. 26" 26', 
long. 74“ 80'. 

PEETAR. — A village of native Gurwhal, 
on a feeder of the Tons, and about five miles 
from the right bank of that river. It is situate 
near the crest of the woody range dividing the 
valley of the Tons from that of the Pabur, and 

reducing the, celebrated Pinua deodar, the 

rfit of that ma^ificent species observed by 
Jacquemont iu his progress westward through 
the Himalaya, Peetar is at the elevation of 
6,684 feet above the sea. Lat. 31°, long. 
78“ 1'. 

PEETUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to Etawa, 
and 47 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 24', 
long. 79“ 40'. 

PEETUMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundsbuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Boolund- 
shubiir to Allygurh, 20 miles S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 28“ IP, long, 78° 10'. 

PEGU. — A British province of Eastern 
India, recently acquired from the Burmese by 
the result of war. It is bounded on the north 
by the Burmese territories; on the east by the 
river Sitang, separating it from the Tenasserim 
provinces; on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; 
and on the west liy the Bay of Bengal and by 
the Youmadoung Mountains, separating it from 
the province of Arr.acan, It extends from lat. 
16° 49' to 19“ 30', and from long. 94“ 11' to 
96° 65' : it is 240 miles iu length from north 
to south, and 170 in breadth. The area and 
population of the several districts into which 
the province is divided are given in the sub- 
joined table ; — 


Districts. 

Area In 

Stj. Miles. 

Popnlation. 

Rangoon 

.9,800 

337,130 

Bassein 

8,900 

128,189 

Pi ome 

. 6,600 

100,000 

Heiizadee ..... 

2,200 

103,775 

Toungoo 

8,950 

34,957 

Tharawaddy . . 

. 1,950 

66,129 


82,300 

670,180 


TJje principal river is the Irawaddy, which, 
reaching the southern frontier of Bunnah in 
the latitude of Meaday, crosses into the pro- 
vince of P^Uj and pursues its course in a 
southern direction for a further distance of 
between 200 and SOO miles, reaching tlie Bay 
of Bengal by several mouths, which form the 
delta of the Irawaddy. Some distance below 
the city of Prome, the river diverges into two 
main branches, the more easterly of which 


flows by the town of Rangoon, while the 
western branch passes by the town of Basseiu. 

The government of India during the late 
war having determined to annex Pegu to the 
British empire, it became necessary to make 
arrangements for the administration of the 
province. The task was not beset with any 
extraordinary difficulties. Upon inquiry, it 
became obvious that the whole social and 
administrative system closely resembled those 
of Arracan and Tenasserim ; and it was wisely 
resolved that the details of the administration 
for the new province, not less than its general 
form, should be takeo from the systems which 
bad long prevailed in the adjacent districts. 
Accordingly, in the departments of civil p,nd 
criminal judicature, the regulations nave bwn 
assimilated to those of Tenosaerim. As a 
temporary raensure, the land revenue is levied 
on each yoke of cattle, according to the custom 
of the country; but the regulalious to be per- 
manently adopted in the revenue department 
are those of Arracan. The duties upon im- 
ports and exports are levied according to the 
tarifi' in use at Calcutta. 

The earlier history of Pegu would scarcely 
repay the reader for the labour of tracing it 
with minuteness. It may suffice to state, that 
Pegu was formerly an independent state, and 
that Ava was subordinate to it. After a time, 
however, Ava revolted, aud succeeded in re- 
ducing Pegu to a state of dependency. TJmt 
country in turn revolted, and reasserted with 
success its claim of supremacy over Ava. 
Through the energy of an adventurer named 
Alompra, this claim was, however, questioned; 
the Pegu era were expelled from Ava, and vrar 
carried into their own dominions. It termi- 
nated iu rendering Pegu a province of the 
kingdom of Ava, iu which condition it re- 
mained until it became British territory. The 
events w'bich led to the conquest of Pegu, and 
to its final incorporation with the British do- 
minions, will be found noticed in the article 
Burmah. The result has been to sever from 
the Burmese empire the richest and most 
fertile of its provinces, and to deprive the 
court of Ava of its prineijial i-esomces for 
m.-iintainiug an army in the field. Under 
British rule, the country promises decided 
improvement ; and commerce, which never 
could prosper under such a government as 
that of Ava, will now find opportunity for 
developing the full resources of Pegu, 

PEGU. — One of the principal towns in the 
newdy-acquired British province of the same 
namey situate on the left bank of the river 
haying a similar appellation, and which further 
south falls into the eastern branch of the Ira- 
waddy. The old city was destroyed by 
Alompra in 1767, on his final triumph over 
the Peguers. The plan of the new town is 
a quiulrangle, the main street running east 
aud west, and being crossed by others at right 
angles. Tbe streets are for the most part 
spacious, and paved with brick ; but the houses 
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Bre of wood, nipmrted on posts, with roofs 
lightly coTored. building in the town 

chiefly nttnuiting attention, is the temple of 
Sboemadoo, which, according to Symes, “is 
a pyramidi^ building, oomp^ed of brick and 
mortar, without excavation or aperture of any 
sort, octagonal at the base, and spiral at the 
top." This author gives a rather particular 
description of the building; but as fifty-four 
yeais have elapsed since the publication of his 
volume, as ruin had at that time begun to 
invade the walla of the lower terrace, and as 
on the British visit in 1824 the edifice was 
found in a very neglected condition, and much 
injured by the weather, it is probable that the 
account above quoted would require very con- 
siderable modificatioDS to adapt it to present 
circumstances. 

Pegu was captured by the British “in 1824, 
and restored upon the termination of the war. 
During the second war in 1852, the town, 
previously taken and abandoned, was a second 
time occupied. A determined attempt on the 
^part of the Burmese was made once more to 
"^recover it, but it was met by the officer in 
command (Major Hill, of the Madras Fusiliers) 
with a combination of skill and decision which 
enabled him to maintain it, though under 
great diffioulties, until relief arrived. Distant 
N. from Itangoon 62 miles. Lat. 17® 40', long. 
96® 17'. 

PEHARf, in Bundelcund, a village on the 
route from Banda to Gwalior, 88 miles "VV, 
of the former, 116 S.E. of the latter. It has 
a bazar, and water from wells and a tank, 
but supplies are rather scarce. It is the 
principal place of a small jaghire or feudal 
grant, “ comprising four square miles, con- 
taining 800 souls, and yielding a revenue of 
800 rupees." The jaghiredar, who receives a 
small tribute from lands appropriated by the 
neighbouring rajah of Jbansee, is stated to 
maintain fifty infentry. Lat. 25® 33', long. 79®. 

PEHONA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor or Behar, situate on the left bank 
of the Wurda river, and 62 miles S.S.W. from 
Nagpoor. Lat. 20“ 20', long. 78® 47'. 

PEINLULLAH, in the British district of 
Hoosungabad, territory of Saugur and Ner- 
budda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from Hoosungabad to 
Seuni, 25 miles K by S. of the former. Lat. 
22® 39', long. 78" 8'. 

PEINT, with HURSOOL, a petty native 
state within the presidency of ^mbay, bounded 
on the north by the raj of Dhurrumpore and 
the territory of the Daung rajahs ; on the east 
by the British district of Aiunednupfgur ; on 
the south by that of Tan nab, which also, 
with Surat, bounds it on the west. It lies 
between lat. 20® 1' — ^20® 27', long. 72“ 68' — 
73® 40' ; is forty-six miles in length from east 
to west, and twenty-eight in breadth ; and 
contains an area of 750 square miles, with a 
population oi 55,000, 

On the death of the rajah of Pein^ in 1842, 

6 K 


without male heirs, the claim of his daughter 
to succeed to a Mahomedao ohiefship was 
deemed untenable, and the estate was taken 
under the management of the British govern- 
ment. An intimation was, however, made 
to the Begum, that the estate would be trans- 
ferred to the husband she might marry, pro- 
vided he were a fit person to be intrusted 
with the management. Subsequently the 
Begum was informed that she was at liberty 
to many whom she pleased, but that unless 
her choice was considered by government in 
all respects unexceptionable, the estate would 
be continued under British management, in 
trust for herself and the issue of such mar- 
riage ; but that her husband, in virtue of his 
marriage, would acquire no rights over the 
princif^ty. Its affairs still continue under 
the administration of the British, and the last 
accounts state that it enjoys a high state of 
prosperity. Peint, the principal place, is 
situate 73 miles S.E. by S. from Surat, and 
102 miles N.N.E. from Bombay. Lat. 20° 17', 
long. 73® 81'. 

PEIRGAUM, — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 39 miles S. of Ahmednuggur, Lat. 
18“ 33', long. 74® 45'. 

PEITAPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on the right or western 
bank of the river Saburrauttee. Population 
7,000. Distance from Abroedabad, N., 15 
miles, Lat. 23® 14', long. 72° 40'. 

PEITHAN. — A town in Nepal, 158 miles 
W. from Khatinandoo, and 90 miles N.N.W. 
from Goruckpoor, Lat. 27® 53', long. 82° 60'. 

PEJUR, in Buseahir, a river, or rather large 
torrent, in the district of Koonawur, rises on 
the south-eastern declivity of the Lipi Pass, 
about lat. 31® 47', long. 78° 18', and holds a 
south-easterly course of about twenty miles, 
to the village of Chalun, near which it is 
joined by the Munglung, a considerable tor- 
rent, and below the confluence baa the name 
of Titi, described by Jacquemont as a very 
impetuous and great stream, one of the largest 
feeders of the Sutluj, into which, after a total 
course of about twenty-five miles, it falls, in 
lat. 31® 88', long. 78® 29'. 

PELEW GEWEN ISLAND, situate at 
the entrance of the Martaban river. The 
means by which the British became possessed 
of this desirable island are curious and in- 
teresting. After the treaty of Yandabo was 
agreed to by the East-India Company and 
the Burmese, the river Martaban being decided 
upon as the northern boundary of the former’s 
possessions, a question arose as to whom tho 
island of Pelew should belong. This it was 
agreed should be decided by the course a 
gourd-shell should take, being placed in the 
river above Martaban ; viz., if the shell floated 
to the west of the island, it should become 
the property of the Company ; but if it took 
the eastern channel, the Burmese should 
claim it. The ceremony took place, and the 
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^ocrd bIowIj fioated down the stream, enter- 
ing the sea by the western channel, thereby 
making it the nndisputed property of the 
Company. Lat. 16® 20', long. 97® 87 . 

PELLTJB. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
N. of Nellore, liSt. 15® 29', long. SO" 6'. 

PEN. — A town in the British district of 
Tannab, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles S.E. 
of Bombay. Lat. 18" 43', long. 73® 11'. 

PENANG.— See PttiNCB op WaiiEs Island. 

PENCE NUDDEE.— A river of Berar, 
rising in lat. 22° H', long. 78® 45', a few miles 
north of the town of Omrait, and, flowing 
first easterly for sixty-five miles, and south 
for fifty-three miles, forms a junction with the 
Kanban river, in lat. 21® 18', long. 79® 12', 
near the town of Kamptee. 

PENGRA BAZAR, — A town in the British 
district of Seebpoor, in Upper Assam, 13 miles 
S.W. of Seebpoor. Lat. 2ti° 61', long. 94° 32'. 

PENGITGURRAM. — A town in theBritish 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles N.W. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12® 6', 
long. 77® 65'. 

PENNACONDA. — A town in the British 
district of Beliary, presidency of Madras, 
87 miles S.E. by S. of BeDary. Lat. 14° 5', 
long. 77° 39'. 

PENNAGUNCHYPROLE. — A town in 
the British district of Masulipatain, presidency 
of Madras, 81 miles N.W, by W. of Masnli- 
patam. Lat. 16" 66', long. 80® 18'. 

PENNAGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Chinglepnt, presidency of Madras, 
62 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12® 39', long. 
79° 44'. 

PENN AR (NORTHERN).— A river having 
its orimn in the territory of Mysore, about lat. 
13° 23, long. 77° 43', and deriving its earliest 
supply Irom a square stone tank, in the centre 
of the ruined fort of Chan dradroog. The tank 
overflows in the rainy season, and the redund- 
ant water, falling into a deep cleft in the rock, 
Issues in a stream from the side of the mountain, 
about 200 yards lower down. This source fails 
during the dry season. The stream, flowing 
to the north-west for thirty miles, then crosses 
the northern boundary of the territory of 
Mysore, and takes a northerly course for 
ninety-five miles, to Ooderpee Ilroog, where 
it turns eastward, and, continuing to flow in 
that direction for 230 miles, passes in its course 
by Nellore, and falls into the Bay of Bengal in 
lat. 14° 38', long. 80" 18' ; its total length 
being 866 miles. Its principal tributaries on 
the right tide are the Chittranitty, the Pau- 
^gnee, and the Cheyair ; on the left side, the 
Koondaur. 

PENNAR (SOUTHERN). — A river of 
Mysore, rising north of the Nundydroog 
Hills, and in lat. 13® 82', long. 77® 46- Re- 
ceiving the redundant water of a series of 
tanks at that place, it flows oircaitously, bat 


generally south, for fifty -five miles, to Mootan- 
halli, where it crosses the south-eastern frontier 
of Mysore into the Camatio, through which it 
holds a south-easterly course of 190 miles, and 
fells into the Bay of Bengal, in lat. 11® 45', 
long. 79° 61', a mile north of Fort St. David ; 
its total length being 245 miles. Gold is 
found in its sands, in its passage through 
the Carnatic. Heyne erroneously states that 
this river fells into the river Cauvery. 

PENT. — A town in the British district of 
Rutoageriab, presidency of Bombay, 40 noiles 
N.N.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 17“ 30', long. 
78° 36', 

PENT KYOUNG BENTINCK, ,or 
MIDDLE BOLONGO, the centre of three 
islands at the entrance of the Aracan river. 
It is about twenty-six miles in length, and six 
in breadth ; mountainous, woody, and rugged ; 
without any appearance of inhabitants or cul- 
tivation. The centre of the island is in lat. 
20°, long. 93° 4'. 

PEORA, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Thanesir to Kythul, and 15 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate on a 
small river or torrent, access to the water of 
which is given by several neat ghats or stairs. 
It rises in a strikiug manner over the jungle 
which surrounds it, being situated on a rough 
mound, formed by the ruins of a more ancient 
town. The houses are built of good brick, but 
are confusedly intennixed with ruins in every 
stage of decay. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
1,003 miles, Lat. 29° 60', long. 76® 57'. 

PEORAH, in the British district of Kuraaon, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village, 
with a public bungalow or reception-house, on 
the route from Alniora to Bareilly, and nine 
miles S. of the former. Elevation above the 
sea 6,238 feet. Lat. 29® 31', long. 79° 40'. 

PEPERGAON, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Furruckabad to 
Mynpooree, five miles W.S.W, of the former. 
Lat. 27° 22', long. 79° 34'. 

PEEAI, in the British district of Allahabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by Rajapoor ferry, from the canton- 
ment of Allahabad to Banda, and 18 miles W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 26', long. 81° 34'. 

PERANTUREI. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbatoor, preBidency of Madras, 
46 miles E.N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 16', 
long. 77° 88'. 

PEREOOTPORE, in the British district of 
Ghazepoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the left bank of the Ganges, 532 
miles N.W. of Calcutta by water ; E, of 
Ghazepoor cantonment 50. Lat. 25° 43', long. 
84° 20\ 

PERI, in the British district of Gomckpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town 
ol about 100 houses, near the south-eastern 
frontier, towards the Brilisb district of Saxun, 
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diatnDt 60 milea S.E. of Groruckpore canton- 
ment. Lat 26“ 20', long. 84® 12'. 

PERI APA TAM, in the territory of Mysore, 
a town near the eoath-weatem frontier, to- 
wards Coorg, in an eleTated tract on the 
eastern declivity of the Western Ghats, and 
about 4,000 feet above the level of the sea. 
The surrounding country is well watered, con- 
taining many Bmall lakes, besides numerous 
tanks ; the latter, however, being in a ruinous 
state, either from neglect or wilful injury 
during the frequent wars with which the 
country has been afflicted. The soil is rich, 
and the climate rather moist and fertile ; hence 
its name, indicating “ favoured town.” For- 
merly a flourishing place, protected by two 
forts, the inner of mud, surrouDded by another 
of stone, it was utterly wasted by the troops of 
Tippoo Sultan. W'hen visited by Buchanan in 
1800, the inner fort w;V8 qnite ruinous, in con- 
sequence of the defences having been blown 
up; and the place had become so infested by 
tigers, as to be dangerous to enter even at 
mid-day : some families of Brahmins, who bad 
houses in the outer fort, were obliged to shut 
themselves up at nightfall. There are two 
temples of the Brahminical, and one of the 
Jain persuasion, in the town. The raahal or 
palace consists of a square area, surmounted 
by a dome and surrounded by apartments. 
This place was formerly the capital of a petty 
rajah, who, in 1644, being besieged by Kanthi 
Rao Mai'Bo, the kurtar or ruler of Mysore, in 
despair destroyed his family, and rushing for- 
ward recklessly, died sword in hand in the 
midst of his enemies. - In 1791 it was occupied 
by the British army of Bombay, under the 
command of General Abercromby, with the 
view of co-operating with that of Lord Corn- 
wallis before Seringapatam ; but the siege of 
that place being then relinquished, Aber- 
croinby precipitately retreated, leaving behind 
him part of his lettering-train and a large 
quantity of powder, which Tippoo Sultan 
caused to be eiploded, to destroy the great 
Jain temple in which it bad been stored. In 
the following year Periapatam was again occu- 
pied by the army of Bombay, and subsequently 
once more in 1 799, by the army of that presi- 
dency, under General Stuart, marching to join 
General Harris, then besieging Seringapatam. 
Just previously to the time of its occupation 
by General Abercromby, it contained 1,600 
houses ; which number, according to the usually 
received ratio of five inmates to each house, 
would indicate a population of 7,600 persons. 
Tippoo Sultan not only dismantled and ruined 
the forts, but destroyed the houses also. After 
the overthrow of Tippoo Sultan, in 1799, the 
inhabitants returned, and the place has since 
been slowly recovering from its disasters. Dis- 
tance from Seringapatam, W., 43 miles ; Ban- 
galore, S,W., 110 ; Mangalore, S.E., 90 ; 
Madras, W., 290. Lat. 12“ 21', long. 76“ O'. 

PERIKHALEE, — A town in the British 
district of the Soonderbunds, lieu t. -gov. of 


Bengal, 88 miles E. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 30', 
long. 89“ 42'. 

PEEIM, — An island in the Gulf of Cambay, 
off the harbour of Gogo, in Guzerat, on the 
west side of the gulf, and in the British district 
Ahmedabad. The island is about two miles 
in length and half a mile in breadth, and is 
separated from the mainland of Guzerat by a 
channel, which in parts is seventy five fathoms 
deep, while its breadth, according to one 
authority, is 600 yards ; according to another, 
two miles. In the island are the remains of a 
considerable fort, and of an antique temple, 
containing an image of Buddha. This island 
has received much attention from geologists, 
from the great quantity of organic remains 
found imb^ded in the conglomerate. They 
are those of the elephant, mastodon, hippopo- 
tamus, rhinoceros, hog, deer, ox, tortoise, and 
saurian reptiles. Baron Hiigel obtained forty- 
oiie pieces of fossil bones, the greater part 
belonging to the Mastodon latidena, of which 
the teeth left no doubt. Of these he says, “Some 
of the bones are of an immense size ; one 
fractured piece of the tusk measuring, from the 
centre to the outside of the circle, 5L which 
gives 10^ inches diameter, or thirty-four inches 
in circumference.” A lighthouse has been 
erected on this island. Lat. 21° 38', long. 
72“ 10'. 

PERTPOLLIAM. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. of Mai'as. Lat, 18° 17', loug. 
80“ 7'. 

PERMACOIL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South A root, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12° 10', long. 
79“ 46'. 

PEROWA, in the territory of Tonk, or 
possessions of Ameer Khan, a town on the 
route from Ooojein to Kotah, 69 miles N. of 
former, 72 S. *)f latter. Lat. 24“ 9', long. 
76° 4'. 

PERRIMBTRE. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
60 miles S.W. by S. of Madras. Lat. 12“ 23', 
long. 79° 50'. 

PERTABPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Midnapore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
28 miles E. of Midnapore. Lat. 22“ 24', loug. 
87“ 50'. 

PERT AUBGHIJR.— See Pdetabohub. 

PESHAWUR. — A province of the British 
principality of the Punjab, occupying the ex- 
treme north-western corner of the empire, and 
lying between the Indus above and below 
Attock a id the Khyber Mountains, through 
which is the great Khyber Pass. It is bounded 
on three sides by the Khyber, Mohmund, Swat, 
and Khuttuk bills : in the east it is open to the 
Indus. It lies between lat. 33“ 42' and 34“ 30', 
and long. 71° 85' and 72“ 42'. In the extent 
here assigned to this territory, it is sixty-five 
miles long, fifty miles broad, and about 2,324 
square miles in extent, with a population 
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amonDticg to 450,099. Its climate is yaiy hot 
in summer, the thermometer firequentlj reach- 
ing 310° or 112® in the shade. The heat, how- 
ever, is occasionally mitigated by the breezes 
from the neighbouring mounlaios; and as the 
country, naturally fertile, is well watered by 
the ludos, the Kabool river, and its tributaries, 
the chief of which are the Swat and the Bara, 
and is, moreover, well cultivated, it is amazingly 
productive. The water is applied to the pur- 
poses of cultivation by means of canals and 
innumerable small channels, from whence it is 
drawn up by means of a pole having a fulcrum 
in the middle and a bucket suspended at one 
end, which is raised by the hand pressing the 
other end ; or where the depth is too great for 
this mode of operation, the water is obtained 
by the use of the Persian wheel, worked by 
camels or bullocks. Here, water is in general 
too near the surface to require the use of the 
draw-well. In consequence of this abundant 
supply, the country continues verdant during 
the whole year. The principal crops are wheat, 
barley, maize, millet, and various other crops 
suitable to warm climates. Peshawur produces 
the finest rice in the world. It is called Bara 
rice, because grown on ground irrigated by 
that river ; and Eunjeet Singh, ever watchful 
to secure to himself the best of everything 
prized by man, exacted part of his tribute in 
this valued article. Esculent vegetables are 
cultivated with much success. Many of them 
are of the kinds known in England — carrots, 
turnips, radishes, cabbages, cauliflowers, onions ; 
others are there of common occurrence in India. 
As a substitute for hay, com and certain green 
crops are cut before ripe and dried for fodder. 
Barley, and sometimes wheat, are cut before 
they fbrm ears, and used for this purpose ; and 
this treatment does not injure the crop. What 
is called here paulaiz, is a very important por- 
tion of the crop, and comprises musk-melonfi, 
water-melons, scented melons, and various 
kinds of cucumbers, pumpkins, and gourds, 
produced in the greatest luxuriance, and con- 
sumed in the hot season ia large quantities. 
The caator-oil plant is cultivated : the oil, how- 
ever, is not intended for culinary or medicinal 
purposes, but for any other in which a coarse 
oil may be required. Sesamum, mustard, and 
some other plants, are reared for the sake of 
their oil. ' The sugarcane is raised to be con- 
sumed as a sweetmeat ; sugar itself being ob- 
tained from Hindostan. Ginger, tunneric, 
tobacco, and cotton, are also extensively cul- 
tivated, The ground is moved by the plough, 
the spade being little employed. &ytbes 
are unknown, and crops of all kinds are cut 
with sickles. Oxen are used, for ploughing, 
harrowing, and treading out the oom. Mul- 
berry-trees abound, and silk is produced in 
moderate quantities. The principal fruits are 
plums, figs, peaches, pomegranates, raulberriee, 
and quiuces; but, though large, all except the 
last nave an inferior ^ivour. Tbe quince of 
Peshawur is said to surpass those of all other 
countries. 


Elphinstone, who entered tbe country io 
March from the great defile through which the 
route from the south passes, describes the scene 
formed by the mountains, crowned with eternal 
snow, surrounding the luxuriant and pictu- 
resque plain, as at once ^nd and beautiful in 
the highest degree, and ne found that a nearer 
survey increased his admiration. At the time 
of EUpbinstone's visit, the population was so 
dense, that thirty-two villages were counted 
within a circuit of four miles. It m^ be 
doubted whether the impressions of the Euro- 
pean visitors on this occasion were not some- 
what over sanguine, but it was their belief 
“ that never was a spot of ground better 
peopled.” Since its annexation to tbe British 
dominions, the province has been held by a 
regular military force of 10,500 men, in which 
are comprised two regiments of European 
in&ntry aud a detail of artillery. 

Through this fine province lies the great 
route from Khorasan and Kabool into India, 
by the passes of the Khyber Mountains and 
across the Indus at Attock. It is also traversed 
by the grand trunk road from Lahore to the 
city of Peshawur, along which is located the 
army of the Punjab. The former of these 
routes being open to the wild inhabitants of 
the mountains, it was found necessary to adopt 
a comprehensive plan of defence for the security 
of the valley. 

PESHAWUE, or PESHAWEK, the capital 
of the province of the same name, is situate 
about eighteen miles east of the eastern ex- 
tremity of the Khyber Pass. In the early part 
of the present century, when visited by Elphin- 
stone, it was a flourishing town, about five 
miles in circuit, and reported to contain 100,000 
inhabitants. Twenty years later, Eunjeet 
Singh, after defeating the Afghans in the deci- 
sive battle of Noushera, took. Pesbawer, demo- 
lished the Bala Hissar, at once the capital and 
state residence ; destroyed the fine houses of 
the chief Afghans ; desecrated the mosques, 
and, cutting down the groves and orchards 
about the city, laid waste tbe surrounding 
country. Subsequent exactions and oppres- 
sions prevented for a time its revival. The 
numerous mosques, many built in a splendid 
style of oriental architecture, were intentionally 
polluted by the Sikhs, and the commerce of the 
city languished under their stern rule. The 
fortress erected by them on the site of the Bala 
Hissar, is a square of about 220 yards, and is 
strengthened by round towers at each angle, 
every curtain having in front of it a semicircular 
ravelin. There is a feusse-braie all round, of sub- 
stantial towers and curtains, with a wet ditch. 
The height of the inner walls is sixty feet, of 
the fausse-braie thirty, all constructed of mad. 
Withii^ are capacious and well-constructed 
magazines and storehouses. The only gateway 
is on the northern fiwe, and it is protected by 
towers. The present population of the city is 
returned at 53,296 ; of whom 7,700 are stated 
to be Hindoos, and the remainder Muasolmen. 
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Pe«li»w\ir WM ‘built by the Mogul emperor 
Akbar, who affixed the name, signifying “ad- 
yanced post,” in reference to its being the 
frontier town of Hindostan towards Afghan- 
istan. Elevation above the sea 1,068 feet. 
Since its oocupatiou by the British, all restric- 
tions have been removed, and trade is rapidly 
expanding. The suburbs and environs are also 
represented as having Improved in appearance. 
Lat. 34“, long. 71“ 38'. 

PETHORA GURH, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a cantonment for troops stationed to protect 
the frontier towards Nepal. It is situate about 
10 miles W, of the right bank of the Kali river, 
and on a low ridge in the middle of Shore 
valley. There is a bazar attached to the can- 
tonment, and also a large airy hospital, built 
of stone, and roofed with slates. A hundred 
yards west of the lines is Fort Loudouu, a neat 
and well-arranged structure, which commands 
the whole place. The elevation above the sea 
probably does not exceed 1,600 feet. Distance 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,200 miles. Lat. 29° 35', 
long. 80° 16'. 

PETRABAR. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 
miles E. by S. of Ramgur. Lat. 23“ 40', 
long. 86° 60'. 

PE'TT. — A town in Gnzerat, or dominions of 
the Guicowar, situate 92 miles N.N.E. from 
Baroda, and 89 miles N.E. by E. from Kaira. 
Lat. 23° 80', long. 78“ 40'. 

PETTAH. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, three 
miles N.W, of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 11', 
long. 81° 10'. 

PE'TTEE, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 4.') miles E.S.B. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 17', long. 
74° 54'. 

PETTEI. — A town in the British district 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12° 7', long. 
79“ 26'. 

PEYHANNEE, in the territory of Oude, 
a small town on the route from Futtshgurh 
cantoDment to that of Seetapoor, 48 miles N.E. 
of the former, 34 W. of the latter. It is situate 
between the rivers Goomtee and Saee. It has 
a bazar, and abundance of good water. Distant 
N.W. Irom Lucknow 70 miles. Lat. 27° 43', 
long. 80° 17'. 

PEYNT.— See Peint. 

PEYTAHN. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Jimru river, and 208 miles 
W. by N. from Khatinandoo. Lat. 28“ 34', 
long. 82° 6'. 

PEYZOO, in the Daman, a division of the 
Punjab, situate 16 miles W. from the right 
bank of the Indus, 133 miles S.S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 32“ 13', long. 70“ 62'. 

PHAGEH. — A town of Burmah, 191 miles 


N. by W. from Ava, and 96 miles E. by S. 
from Muneepoor, I^vt. 24“ 34', long. 95“ Siy. 

PHAGGEE, in the state of Jeypore, in 
Rsjpootana, a town, with bazar, on the route 
from Delhi to Neemuch, 192 miles S.W. of 
former, 180 N.E. of latter. Lat, 26“ 34', 
long. 76“ 88', 

PHAJXTDEE. — ^A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate ou the right bank of a 
branch of the Guddada river, and 63 miles 
N.E. by E. from Daijeeling. Lat. 27“ 29', 
long. 89“ 19'. 

PHALGU, or PHALGOO, in the British 
district of Behar, presidency of Bengal, a vast 
torrent, formed by the junction of two great 
mountain-Btreams, the Mehanee and Lilajun, 
which, rising in the British district of EUrn- 
gurh, flow northward, and making their way 
through the mountains on the south frontier 
of Behar, flow through this latter district in 
a northerly direction. From the junction near 
Gayah, and about lat. 24“ 44', long. 85“ 8', it 
has an enormous volume of water during the 
rainy season in the latter part of summer, 
when it rushes down with great violence and 
rapidity, filling its channel, from 500 to 800 
yards wide, bounded on each side by high and 
rocky banks. It thence proceeds first through 
Beliar, and finally through Patna, in a course 
a little east of north, to lat. 26“ 26', long. 
85“ 30', where, about 180 miles from its remot- 
est source, it takes an easterly direction, which 
it generally bolds to its fall into the Ganges, 
on the right side, in lat. 25“ 11', long. 86° 10', 
having flowed a total distance of about 246 miles. 
It sends forth a great number of branches 
right and left, so that during the rainy season 
its ramifications everywhere intersect the 
country, and partially lay it under water. lu 
the lower parts of its course, it bears the name 
of Mehanee, in the higher parts, Julwara and 
Kuthor ; that of Phulgoo being confined to 
the middle portion, extending about twenty-five 
miles, and considered sacred, from its vicinity 
to Gayah. 

PHALIAH, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situate six miles N. of 
the right bank of the Chenaub, 73 miles N.W. 
ot the town of Lahore. Lat. 32“ 27’, long. 
73° 38'. 

PHAPAMOW, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on a small eminence ou the left bank 
of the Ganges, the bad of which is here a mile 
and a half wide, the stream duriog the 
season occupying one-sixth of this space. It 
is on the route from the cantonment of Allah- 
; abad to that of Lucknow, and four miles N. 
of the former. Distance by river, N. from 
Allahabad, seven miles; N.W, from Calcutta 
815. This place is stated to have been selected 
for the location of the government powder- 
mannlaotory. Lat. 26“ 32', long. 81“ 66'. 

PHBNA, in the British district of Bijncur, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, s village 
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on the route from the town of Monidab&d 
to that of Mozuffamuggur, and 84 miles 
N.W. of the former place. Dietant N.W. 
from Calcutta 922 miles. Lat. 29° 5', long. 
78° 26'. 

PHENCHOOGUNJK — A town in the 
British district of Silbet, lieut.-goy. of Bengal, 
16 miles S.S.E. of Silhet, Lat. 24° 41', long. 
91° 67'. 

PHILLOUR, in the Julindor Dooab, a 
division of the Punjab, a town situate on the 
right bank of the Sutl^, eight miles N.N.NV. 
of the town of Loodian^. Lat. 81° P, long. 
76° 60'. 

PHIRANDEE. — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, 22 miles S. from Bbooj, and 18 miles 
E.N.E. from Mandavee. Lat. 22° 67', long. 
69° 40'. 

PHITTI, or PI'TTY RIVER — One of the 
largest, deepest, and best-defined of the mouths 
of the Indus, and generallj frequented by the 
Indus steamers to and from Kurrachee. On 
the south side of the entrance, two flagstaff 
beacons have recently been erected, which may 
be seen in the offing six or seven miles. The 
mouth of the Phitti is in lat, 24° 42', long. 
07° 12'. 

PHOAH. — A town in the British district 
of Umballa, in the Cis-Sutiej territory, 32 
miles S. by W. of Umballa. Lat. 29° 58', 
long. 76° 40'. 

PHOBOOM. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
32 miles S.E. by E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16° 12', 
long. 98° 6', 

PHOOKANUH, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzuffur- 
nugur to Rohtuk, 22 miles W.S.W. of the 
former. Lat. 29° 19', long. 77° 29', 

PHOOL, in Sirhind, a town forty-eight 
miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, and on 
the route from Delhi to Ferozepore by Munuk. 
It forms part of the possessions of a Sikh chief 
under British protection and control. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi and Munuk, 
1,046 miles. Lat. 30° 22', long. 76° 14'. 

PHOOLGHUR. — A small raj under the 
superintendence of the political agent for the 
south-west frontier of Bengal. Its central 
point is in lat. 21° 16', long, 83° ; the area is 
890 square miles. Great jiart of the country 
is flat, but there is a portion considerably 
elevated, which enjoys the advantage of a cool 
temperature. The soil throughout is rich, 
and adapted for successful cultivation ; but 
little is reported to be done to improve its 
capabilities, and herds of wild buflaloea over- 
run the neglected territory. The administra- 
tion of the government was found to be such 
as might l>e expected from the idle and lawless 
character of the people, and security for life 
or property to be unknown. The country 
has been computed to produce a revenue of 


6,000 rupeees \ the amount of the tribute is 
trifling. The post road from Bombay to Rae- 
pore traverses this district for some distance ; 
and in consideration, a deduction of eighty 
rupees is made from the tribute. The popu* 
lation is estimated at 40,000. 

PHOOLMURRY, in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town near the north-west 
frontier, towards the British district Abmed- 
nugur. It is situate on the upper part of the 
river Gnrka Poomah, a considerable tributary 
of the Godavery. The situation is pleasant, 
amidst groves of mango-trees, tamariuds, and 
cocoauut-trees. It is surrounded by a wall, 
flanked with towers of masonry in stone, ^nd 
is the residence of a ^tty nawanb, or, more 
properly, jaghiredar. Distance from Aurung- 
abad, N., 20 miles ; Hyderabad, N.W., 280. 
Lat. 20° 9', long. 75° 28'. 

PHOOLPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to Jounpoor, and 19 miles N.E, of the former. 
It is situate twelve miles from the left bank of 
tlie Ganges, and on the right bank of the small 
river of the same name. It has a bazar, and 
is supplied with water from a tank and wells. 
Lat. 25° 33', long. 82° 9'. 

PHOOLREYEE, in the British district of 
Etawa, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Agra to that of Etawa, and 14 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26" 56', long. 78° 55'. 

I PHOOLTAMBA. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 60 miles N. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19° 48', long. 74° 40'. 

PHOOLTULA. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 
miles E.N.E. of Calcutta. Lat. 23°, long. 
89° 24'. 

PHOOLWAREE. — A town in the British 
district of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, nine 
miles W.S.W, of Patna. Lat, 25° 30', long. 
85° 8'. 

PHOONDA. — A town and pass in the native 
state of Koiapoor, presidency of Bombay, lead- 
ing to Viziadroog, in the British district Rutna- 
geriah, distant 84 mjles S.W. from Koiapoor. 
Lat. 16° 22', long. 73“ 57'. 

PHOONDI, or COONDEE RIVER.— One 
of the mouths of the Indus, having five feet at 
low water. This stream communicates with 
the Buggaur, and, during the swell of the 
Indus, discharges fresh water. People are 
here employed in pearl fishing. ’’ The mouth 
of the Phoondee is in lat. 24° 88', long. 
67° 13'. 

PHUGWARA, in the Julinder Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles 
N. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 14 miles 
E.8.E. of the town of Julinder. Lat. 31° 14', 
long. 75° 46'. 

PHULOWDEB, in the Rajpoot state of 
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Jodbpoor, ft town on the route from Beekaneer 
to Balmeer, and 147 miles N.E. of the latter. 
It is bailt on a rieing noand, and appears to 
have been once surrounded by ft wall, of which 
a ruinous portion reraains on the southern side 
of the town. The number of houses is nearly 
3,000, The road in this part of the route is 
^ood, lying lunong scanty cultivation and thin 
jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Agn, 
Nuaseerabad, and Nftgor, 1,1S0 mUes. Lat. 
27“ 8', long. 72" 28'. 

PHTJLSOOND, in the Bajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a town in the depressed tract near 
the south-west frontier. Lat, 26“ 24', long. 
71“ 57'. 

PHULTUN. — Atown in the Sattam jaghire 
of Phultun, 56 miles S.E. from Poonah, and 
37 miles N.E, from Sattara. Lat. 17“ 69', 
long. 74” 31'. 

PHULUNG. — A town in the native state 
of Bbotan, situate on the left bank of a branch 
of the Monas river, and 87 miles N.W. by N. 
from Burning. Lat. 27” 28', long. 91“ 20'. 

PHUMARA, — Atown ofSinde, within the 
territoiw of Ali Moorad, situate on the right 
bank of the Naroo river, and 32 miles S.S.E, 
from Khyrpoor. Lat. 27“ 3 O', long. 69“ 1'. 

PHURSABAHA . — A town in the native 
state of Jushpoor, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 73 miles N.N. W. from Sumbul- 
poor, and 102 miles S. by W. from Palamow. 
Lat. 22“ 25', long. 83“ 32. 

PHURSOO, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
village on the route from Agra to Ajnieer, 45 
miles W. of the former, 183 E. of the latter. 
It is situate on the Bangunga, which, in the 
periodical rains, is a brisk stream ; but when 
Heber visited the place in the middle of 
January, its course was indicated merely by a 
dry sandy channel. “ The village contains a 
fortified house of the rajah's, now empty and 
ruinous, but built in by no means a bad taste, 
and having its Burrouuding court ornamented 
with a range of handsome stone cloisters, lining 
the inside of the mud rampart.” The surround- 
ing country, though naturally of little fertility, 
is indeffttigably irrigated with water drawn 
from wells, and is richly cultivated under 
grain-crops. Lat, 27“ S', long. 77“ 23', 

PHYRIA. — A town in Nepal, 87 miles 
N.E. fix»m Khatmandoo, and 134 miles N. 
by W. from Durbunga. Lat. 28“ S', long. 
85“ 46'. 


PICHAOtJREE, in the British district of 
Muttra, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town or village on the route by Muhabun 
from the city of Agra to the cantonment of 
Muttra, and 17 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
27“ 23', long. 77“ 69'. 

PICHORE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town near the S.E. frontier, towards Dutteab. 
According to the description of Tieffenthaler, 
about a century ago, here was a large fort of 
masonry, with three gates, battlemeuta, and 


towers, and situate on a rocky eminence, the 
town lying below it. The rajah, a Jat, formerly 
possessed territories in the vicinity of Gwalior 
yielding an annual revenue of from 83,000/. to 
40,000/. ; but they were wrested from the 
family by Scindia, who left it no more than a 
jaghire or feudal grant of 1,600/. annually. 
In consequence of the high lineage of the 
jagbiredar, bis daughter was in 1832 married 
to Bulwunt Singh, son and heir of Baldeo 
Singh, rajah of Bhurtpore, Pichore is 25 
miles S.E. of Gwalior, 86 W. of Calpee. Lat. 
25“ 67', long. 78“ 30'. 

PICKALOW, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 1 8 miles 
E. by N, of Cuttack. Lat. 20“ SO', long. 
86“ IT. 

PILAKOOND, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provlaces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radabad to that of Mozuffernuggur, and 20 
miles N.W. of the former place. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 914 miles. Lat. 28“ 59' 
long. 78“ 30'. 

PILLEEBHEET. — ^A town, the principal 
place of the pergunnah of the same name, in 
the British district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. It is situate on the left 
bank of the river Gurrah, the bed of which is 
here 250 yards wide •, but the Btream in the 
dry season, from December to June, so shallow 
as to be fordable, though at other times pass- 
able only by ferry. The town is of consider- 
able extent, and the route from Bareilly to 
Petoragali passes through it. The population 
was officially returned in 1853 at 26,760. 
Pilleebhoet is the mart of a considerable traffic, 
by which timber, pitch, wax, honey, wool, 
borax, metals of various kinds, aod other 
produce of the Terai, or marshy forest of 
Kumaon, aod of Chinese Tartary, are ex- 
changed for goods furnished from the piains. 
The Pilleebheet rice, much prized throughout 
India for its whiteness, firmuess, and fine 
flavour, is produced in the south of Eumaon, 
in the fertile valley down which the Kosilla 
flows to the plain, and has received the 
name by which it is generally known in com- 
merce, in consequence of being brought to 
market here. Elevation above the sea 517 
feet ; distance N.W. from Calcutta 802 miles. 
Lat. 28“ 38', long. 79“ 62', The territorial 
division of which this town is the principal 
place formerly constituted a separate district ; 
it is now incorporated with the district of 
Bareilly. 

PILLITCH. — Atown in the British district 
of Patna, lient.-gov, of Bengal, 28 miles S.S.E. 
of Patna. Lat, 25“ 12', long. 85“ 27'. 

PILOWDA, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Ag^ to 
Kotab, 90 miles S.W. of former, 130 N.E. of 
latter. According to Thorn, it is ft large town, 
built on the side of a hill. It is stated to have 
1,000 houses : an amount which would assign 
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it about 5,000 iobabituits. Lat, 26° 37', loo^. 
76° 63'. 

PIM ETVER. — 8eo Pbbkoo. 

PIMPTTLGAUM. — town in the British 
district of Ahmednnggur, presidency of Bom* 
Uy, 17 mUes N.E, o! Naaick. Bat. 20° 10', 
long. 73° 69'. 

PIMPULNEIR. — A town in the British 
district of Candeish, presidency of Bornbuy, 
89 miles N.W. of Malligaum. Lat. 20° 66', 
long. 74° 4'. 

PINAHT, or-PINNAHUT, in the Bri- 
tish district of Agra, lieub.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town which with Bah gives name 
to the peiignnnah of Bah Pinnahut. It is 
situate two miles from the left bank of the 
Chumbul, 30 miles S.£. of Agra, and contains 
a population of 7,047 inhabitants, Lat. 26° 61', 
long. 78° 28'. 

PINAYA. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 70 
miles S.S.W. from Sirinagur, and 112 miles 
N. by E, from Lahore. Lat. 33° 11', long. 
74° 25'. 

PIND DADUN KHAK, in the Punjab, 
a town lying near the right or western bank 
of the Jbelum, from which it is separated by 
a narrow verdant plain. It consists of three 
small collections of houses, situate close to 
each other, and about four miles from the 
river. The houses are built of mud, with a 
framework of deodar or cedar, the materials 
for which are floated down the river from the 
mountains to the north. Pind Dadun is a 
short distance south of the Salt range, and 
salt is raised in the vicinity for the supply of 
a great part of the Punjab. Population 13,688, 
I^t. 32* 36', long. 73“ 6'. 

PINDEE PtJTHAN, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated six 
miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, 71 
miles N.W. by W. of the town of Lahore, 
Lat. 32°, long. 73° 16'. 

PIND MULIK ONLEA, in the Siude 
Sagur Dooab division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 10 miles S.E. from the left bank of 
the Indus, 64 miles S.E, by S, of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 33° 14', long. 72° 8'. 

PINDEAEE, in the British territo^ of 
Savigur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N\ W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to the territory of Nagpore, 46 miles 
S.E, by S. of the former, lat. 22° 34', long. 
80“ 17\ 

PINDTJR. — A river rising in the British 
district of Kumaon, in lat. S0° 19', long. 80° 6', 
from three snow-beds on the western declivity 
of a summit of the Himalaya, having an eleva- 
tion of 22,491 feet. It takes a course ^nerally 
south-west for forty-five miles, to Chiringa, 
where it turns north-westward, flowing in that 
direction thirty miles, to Kumprag, in lat. 
80“ 16', long. 79° 16', where it joins the 
Aluknunda. 


PINGEEI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Province^ a village 
on the route from the city of Am to that of 
Muttra, and 19 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat 27° 17', long. 77° 63'. 

PINJOR, on the north-eastern boundary of 
Sirbind, a small ruined town belonging to the 
rajah of Putteeala, is situate at the confluence 
of two feeders of the river Gagur. 'The rajah 
has here a residence and pleasure-gronnd, 
which cannot be better described than in the 
language of an intelligent visitor: — “We 
next proceeded to a most delightful place. 
It is a garden, which has been laid out on 
the natural slope of the ground in six separate 
and successive terraces, one below another-^ It 
contains about sixty acres, is well stocked with 
trees, bearing the mango, orange, pomegrahata, 
apple, and some other fruits, 'The fort of this 
place was dismantled by Bourquin, a French 
adventurer in the service of Doulut Kao 
Scindia. The inhabitants of Pinjor at pre- 
sent are few ; but the care displayed in the 
construction and embellishment of a large 
baoli or well, and the numerous fragments of 
Hindoo sculpture and architecture scattered 
about, bear evidence of former populousness 
and wealth. Pinjor gives name to a valley or 
doon teeming with vegetable and animal life. 
The town is distant N.W. from Calcutta, t^id 
Kurnaul and Umballab, 1,063 miles. Lat. 
30“ 48', long. 76° 59'. 

PINYAREE, in Sinde, a great branch of 
the Indus, parting from the main stream on 
the eastern or left side, at Bunna, in lat. 
25° 2', long. 68° 22'. A little below this place 
Bumes found the channel of the Pinyaree, 
during the low season, to be a mile broad, 
with a large sandbank in the middle. It is . 
navigable downwards as far as Mughribee, 
where a bund or dam, forty feet broSad, was 
thrown across it by one of the ameers in 
1799. At Mughribee this great watercourwe 
is called the Goongroo. Below this dam it is 
navigable southwards to the Seer mouth, in 
lat. 28° 41', long. 78° 11', at which it is two 
miles wide. 

PIPCHA, or BARD AN PIPCHA.~A 
town within the dominions of Gbolab Singh, 
the ruler of Cashmere, 124 miles E.S.E. from 
Sirinagur, and 105 miles N.N.E. from Kangra. 
Lat. 33° 26', long. 77° 1'. 

PIPELI, in the British district of Bijnour, 
lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from Moradahad to Mozuffur- 
nuggpir, and 44 miles N.W. of the former. * It 
is situate in an open country, partially culti- 
vated, and from which water and considerable 
supplies can be obtained. Distant N.W. ftnm 
Calcutta 932 miles. Lat. 29° 11', long. 
78° 17', 

PIPERA, in Bundelcund, a town situate 
in the petty raj of Bijawur, on the right 
bank of the river Dhasan, 90 miles S.W. of 
Banda. Lat. 24° 46', long. 79° 24'. 
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PIPEREAH, in Bundelcund, a ghat or 

ass by which the route from Banda to Jub- 

nipore ascends from the more depressed tract 
of Lohsrgnnow to the plateau on the range 
called by Franklin the Bandalr Hills. It is 
105 miles S. of Ban^ 90 N.E. of Jubbulpore; 
and is steep, bnt neither long nor very difficult. 
About two miles from the pass, the Cane rolls 
over the rocky brow of the mountain, and 
forms the falls of Pipereah. “They are well 
worthy the notice of the passing stranger, 
on account of the singular forms presented by 
the rock, which receives the river and conceals 
itscoursefor many miles.” Lat. 24° 16', long. 
80° 23'. 

PIPERENDA, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Cawnpore, by 
Chila Tara Ghat, to the town of Banda, 10 
miles N. of the letter. It has a bazar and 
abniulance of water. Lat. 25° 38', long. 
80° 28'. 

PIPLAYE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a considerable walled town with fort, situate 
in an extensive sandy plain 65 miles S.E. of 
the town of Jeypore. Lat. 26“ 31', long. 
76“ 35'. 

PIPRAGANOW, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill.age on the right bank of the Ganges, 
three miles N, of the city of Mirzapoor, or 
lower down the stream; 718 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by the stream. Lat. 25° 12', lone. 
82° 39'. 

PIPRAH, in the district of Sultan poor, 
territory of Oude, a town 80 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. It is situate in a dense jungle. 
Distant N. from Gonda eight miles, Lat. 
26° 6', long. 82° 4'. 

PIPRA KHAS. — See Pkepraich, 

PIPROWL, in the British district of Bu 
daon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Agra to Bareilly, and 81 miles N.W, of the 
former. The stream of the Ganges being in 
some seasons divided into several branches at 
the feiry of Keuchla Ghat, four miles below 
Piprowl, the passage is then found preferable 
at the latter. Piprowl is in lat. 27° 57', long. 
78° 65'. 

PTPUREAH, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Pilleebheet 
to Oude, and 36 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 20', long, 80° 14'. 

PIRn. — A town in Nepal, 63 miles E. by 
8. from Khatmandoo, and 103 miles N. from 
Durbunga. Lat. 27° 37', long. 86° 8'. 

PIRKEE, in the British district of Sohag- 
poor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut,- . 
gov, of the N.W, Provinces, a town on the 
route from Sohagpoor to Ruttunpoor, 44 miles 
S.E. by S. of the former. Lat. 22° 47'. long. 
81° 48'. 
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PIRN AGAR, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow to Seeta- 
poor, 37 miles N. of the former, 14 S. of the 
latter. It has a small bazar, and is well 
provided with water. Lat. 27° 28', lomr. 
80° 45'. 

PIR PANJAL, or the SAINT’S MOUN- 
TAIN, a lofty range, forming part of the 
south-west boundary of Cashmere, and sepa- 
rating it from the Punjab. Its general direc- 
tion is from north-west to south-east ; its 
length, from the Baramula Pass, at the 
former extremity, to the Pir Panjal Pass, or 
that of Nandan Sar, at the latter, is about 
forty miles. Its highest point is supposed to 
be about in lat. 33° 40', and is estimated to 
be 16,000 feet above the sea. According to 
Vigne, the highest part is basaltic, consist- 
ing of amygdaloidal trap, which has up- 
heaved ; transition rocks appearing on its 
borders. Quartz, slate, and other primary 
foriimtions are observable on the northern or 
Cashmere side. At the south-western ex- 
tremity is the pass, generally called the Pir 
Panjal Pass, or that of Nandan Sar, from a 
lake of that name near its northern extremity. 
It is about 12,000 feet high, and though devoid 
of trees, is below the limit of perpetual con- 
gelation. The name of Pir Panjal, or the 
Pir's Mountain, has been given, from one of 
its summits being the residence of a Pir, or 
MahomeUn saint, who gives benedictions to 
those who travel over the pass, and also sup- 
plies them with refreshments. This pass, 
though so elevated, must remain open to a 
late period in the year, as Von HUgel tni- 
versed it in the middle of November, with a 
numerous traiu of porters aud other attaudanta 
from the plain. 

PIR PANJAL, a river in Gholab Singh’s 
territory, rises in lat. 33° 30', long. 74" 43', 
and, flowing first north-westerly for forty -five 
miles, and subsequently south-westerly for 
sixty- three miles, falls into the Jhelum, in lat. 
33° 16', long. 73“ 38'. 

PIRTHULUH, in the jagbire of Bulubgurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Delhi to Muttra, aud 34 miles 
S. of the former. Lat. 28° 13', long. 77° 21'. 

PISEENY.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 144 miles N.N.W. 
from Hyderabad, and 128 miles S. by E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 19° 24', long. 78° 3'. 

PITLAUD, or PITLAWUD, in the terri- 
tory of Indore, or possessions of Holkaris 
family, a town in the jaghire or feudal grant of 
the chief of Jabooa, on the route from Nee- 
much to Baroda, 117 miles S. of former, 150 
N.E. of latter, Lat. 23°, long. 74° 62'. 

PITLAUD.— A town in the British district 
of Nair.'i, presidency of Bombay, 42 miles 
‘S.S.E. of Abmedabad. Lat, 22° 27', long. 
72“ 60'. 

PITORTA, in the British district of Saugur 
territory of &ugor and Nerbudda, lieut. -gov, 
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of the N.W. Provinces, s town on the route 
from Sau^r to Narwax, 21 miles N.W. of the 
former, Lat, 24“ 8', long. 78" 37'. 

PITTY RIVER.— See PHim. 

PLASSEE, in the hill state of Hindoor, a 
■mnll town on the route from Roopur to Belas- 
oor, and 10 miles N.E. of the former place, 
t is situate on the right hank of the Sursa, a 
Binall river discharging the waters of the Finjor 
Pooii into the Sutlej, Here, at the close of 
October, 1814, the Britbh army under General 
Ocfaterlony took post on the advance against 
the Goorkba ganison in Malown. Diatant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,080 miles. Lat. 31“ 2', 
long. 76" 44'. 

PLASSEY", — ^A town in the British district 
of Pumeab, lieut. gov. of Bengal, 39 miles 
S.E. by E, of Pumeah. Lat. 26" 27', long. 
88 " 2 '. 

PLASSY, in the British district of Nuddea, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the left bank 
of the Hooghly, or rather, perliapa, the Bhag- 
ruttee, and on the route from Calcutta to 
Berhampore, 96 miles N. of the former, 22 S. 
of the latter. It was hove, on the 23rd June, 
1767, that the memorable battle was fought 
between Clive and Sooi aj-oo-Dowlah, soubahdar 
of Bengal, which ended in the total defeat of 
the latter. The day before the battle, a council 
oi war had been held by the English com- 
mander, which decided against hazarding a 
conflict. This decision, however, Clive, 
although he had concurred in it, and had been 
even the first to deliver an opinion in its 
favour, resolved, after some deliberation, to set 
at nought; and, acting on this impression, be 
gave orders for crossing the river which inter- 

E )8ed between his army and the enemy. The 
nglish force consisted of about 650 European 
infantry, 160 artillerymen (including fifty 
geamen), 2,100 sepoys, and a small number of 
Portuguese, making a total ol somewhat more 
than 8,000 men, with eiuht six-pounders and 
one or two howitzers. The soubabdar’s force 
consisted oflS.OOO cavalry and 5 0,00 ©infantry, 
forty or ‘fifty French artillerymen, with fifty 
pieces of cannon of heavy calibre, and four 
pieces of light artillery. Clive bad been in 
negotiation with Meer Jaffier, a distinguished 
commander in the service of Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, 
who aspired to supplant his master, and a 
treaty had been concluded with this personage, 
which was to give effect to his wish. The 
co-operation of Meer Jaffier was consequently 
to be looked for, and warlike operations bad 
been commenced in the anticipation of receiving 
it. Still the general character of native diplo- 
macy, and the individual character of Meer 
Jaffier, forbade implicit reliance upon his 
fidelity to his engagements, and down to a 
late period in the day on which the battle took 
place, Clive remained in a state of much doubt 
and anxiety. At daybreak, the army of 
Booraj-oo-Dowlah was discovered in motion. 
The cavalry and infantry were disposed in 
columns of 4,000 or 6,000 each, and between 


them were placed portions of the artillery. 
They marched as if intending to surround the 
English force as far as the river would permit; 
but as soon as their rear was clear of the camp, 
they halted, and the Frenchmen, under an 
officer named Siufiray, advanced with some 
guns, A general cannonading Commenced 
from the soubabdar’s artillery. This was felt 
Severely by the English, who had quitted a 
grove in which they bad taken their first posi- 
tion, and where they were sheltered by a hank, 
in front of which they were suteequeutly 
drawn up. Clive, on the enemy’s guns 
becoming annoying, withdrew his troops to 
their former position behind the bank. The 
enemy thereupon advanced their heavy pjrtil- 
lery nearer, and fired with greater rapidity 
than before, but they produced little eflfect, 
the English troops escaping the shots by 
sitting down under cover of the bank. About 
noon, a heavy shower so much damaged the 
enemy's powder, that their fire became feeble; 
but the English, who throughout the day 
answered the enemy’s guns with their field- 
pieces, continued firing without interruption. 
The death of Moodeen Khan, an able and 
faithful officer of the soubalidar, who fell by a 
cannon-ball, aflForded opportunity for the train 
laid by Clive to take effect. Upon the occur- 
rence of this disastrous event, the soubahdar, 
a weak and capricious man, sent for Meer 
JaflSer, with whom he had been on bad terms, 
and whose fidelity he strongly suspected, and 
in almost abject terms conjured him to forget 
all past differences, and to devote all his 
energies to the defence of the throne. Meer 
JaflSer readily promised all that vras required 
of him, and the first instance given ol his 
sincerity was to recommend a suspension of 
the conflict till the following morning. The 
soubahdar, after some objection, yielded, and 
consented to the withdrawal of the troops. A 
letter was addressed by Meer Jaffier to Clive, 
intimating this arrangement, and urging the 
English commander to push on for the camp ; 
but the communication miscarried, and Clive 
was left to act upon his own impression, 
derived from appearances. These satisfied him 
that Meer Jaffier meant to adhere to the 
English; and with characteristic energy and 
promptness, he spontaneously took the step 
which it was the object of the latter to suggest. 
The result was a general rout of the army of 
Sooraj-oo-Dowlah, whose camp, baggage, and 
artillery fell into the hands of the British, 
The enemy were pursued for about six miles, 
and it is supposed lost iu the action, and 
during the pursuit, 500 or 600 men : the loss 
of the English in killed and wounded was 
about seventy. The immediate effect of this 
memorable battle was the transfer of the 
soubahdarship ot Bengal from Sooraj-oo-Dow- 
lah to Meer Jaffier ; but its eventual con- 
sequences were much more important, seeing 
that in this victory was laid the foundation of 
the magnificent fabric of the British empire iu 
ludia. Lat. 23“ 46', long. 88" 16'. 
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POD AN GME W. — A towuuf EMtern India, 
in the British province of Pegu, situate on the 
right bank of the Irawady river, and nine miles 
S.W, from Prome. Lat. 18" 41', long. 04“ 58'. 

PODYCHAID. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 61 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 110 miles N.W. from Gun- 
toor. Lat. 17“ 23', long. 79“ 19'. 

POGULAPULLY.— Atownin Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, six miles from the 
right bank of the Godavery river, and 161 miles 
E. by N, from Hyderabad, Lat. 17“ 33', long, 
80“ 68'. 

POHONEE, in the territory of Nagpoor, a 
town on the right or west bank of the Wein- 
gunga. After the fall ot Apa Sahib, the rajah 
of Nagpoor, in A.D. 1818, it was occupied by 
a British force, but subsequently restored to, 
his succe-sor, with w’hom it remained till the 
lapse of the territory to the British govern- 
ment. Distance from the city of Nagpoor, 
S.E., 45 miles. Lat. 20° 47', long. 79° 42'. 

POHOOJ, a small river of Bundelcund, 
rises from a small lake near the south-west 
boundary, towards Gwalior, 20 miles S.W. of 
Jhansi, and in lat. 25“ 18', long. 78“ 25'. It 
holds a course sinuous, but generally north- 
east, for 125 miles, and falls into the Siiide, 
on the right side, in lat. 28“ 25', long. 79“ 13'. 
It is crossed by ford on the route fronj 
Ciilpee to Gwalior, ninety five miles from its 
source, and in lat. 26“ 6', long. 79° 5'. 

POHUR. — A town in one of the seques- 
trated districts of Hyderabad, or dominions of 
the Nizam, 72 miles W.S.W, from EUichpoor, 
Lat. 20“ 46', long. 76“ 35'* 

POKHURN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodli- 
poor, a town on the route from Phulodi to 
Jessulmere, and 66 mil5s E. of the latter. It 
is situate close to a deserted town of the 
same name, and contains 3,000 houses, sur- 
rounded by a good wall of unoemented stone, 
and about fifteen feet high, including a parapet 
six feet high and two and half feet thick. A 
very conspicuous tempi©, in an elevated situa- 
tion, marks the site of the old deserted city, 
and near it are the monuments ot the deceased 
members of the chief’s family, Pokhurn being 
on one of the great commercial tracks between 
Eastern Rajpoc>tana and Sinde, much money 
is realized by the transit- trade. Tlie country 
also in its immediate neighbourhood is more 
fertile than in the generality of Jodhpoor. 
It is one of the greatest fiefs in Jodhpoor, 
the thakoor or chief having an annual revenue 
of 10,000 ^. ; though it was formerly three 
times that amount, until reduced by the 
seizure of the greater part by the maharajah , 
of Jodhpoor. Distant S.W. from Nagore 
134 miles ; W. from Nusserabad, by Nagore, 
228. Lat, 26“ 64', long. 72“. 

POKREE, in the British district of Kumaon, 
Heut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate on the western declivity of a mountain 1 
covered with forests of oak, rhododendrons, 


I and pines. Here are copper-mine*, ofioe »o 
' productive that one is represented to have 
yielded a return valued at 6,000i. per annum ; 
but experiments recently oonduoted there 
under European management, afforded a 
return of 780 rupees, against an expenditure 
of 8,164 rupees; and tho undertaking was 
consequently abandoned in 1841. The richest 
ore is the vitreous, lying in dolomite or talsose 
schist, and yielding about twenty per cent. 
The main obstacles met with in the working 
are the great quantity of water and the rotten- 
ness of the ground, which requires continual 
and strong timbering. The village of Pokree, 
situate in a ravine furrowing the mountain on 
the west side, contains about 100 inhabitants, 
chiefly of the Chowdry or raining caste. Its 
elevation is 8,800 feet above the nver Aluk- 
nunda, from which it is nine miles west, and 
6,100 feet above the sea. Lat. 80“ 20', long. 
79“ 16'. 

POKEOURA, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Pethoniguih bi 
Askoth, seven miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 41', long. 80“ 16'. 

POKRUN.— See Pokhubk. 

POKHR, in the British district of Ajmere, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of a pergunnab of 
the same natne. It is situate in a low and 
swampy valley, and on the south margin of a 
lake, stated to be in Brahminical eyes the most 
sacred in India. The surrounding scenery is 
picturesque and striking. Immediately around 
the town are numerous sandhills, among which 
are many shrines and cenotaphs, belonging to 
the families of various rajahs and great men of 
India, in various styles of architecture. By 
far the most conspicuous is the shrine of 
Brahma; of which Tod says: — “This is the 
sole tabernacle dedicated to the one God which 
I ever saw or have heard of in India.” The 
same writer mentions, that it struck him "as 
not a little curious,” and well it might, 
"that the sikm or pinnacle is surmounted 
by a cross. The edifice was erected a few 
years ago, by a wealthy Mahratta, Gocul 
Pauk, minister of Scindia, at a cost of about 
15,000f., though the materials were at hand, 
and the labour could be got almost for 
nothing.” Ghats or flights of stairs of stone 
give access to the sacred water, which is 
frequented every full moon by great numbers 
of pilgrims, for the purpose of ntual ablution. 
The full moon in October is regarded to have 
peculiar sanctity, and then the concourse ia 
much the greatest : a fair for traflfic in horses, 
camels, and kine, as well as for various wares, 
is held there on that occasion. The lake ia 
asserted to be artificial, and to have been 
excavated by a prince of Mandor, to receive 
the water of a natural fountain, by which it 
is still replenished : the rivers Looni and 
Sarasvati carry off the redundant water. The 
lake is of an oval shape, and above a mile in 
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circuit : it is deep, and never dries up : nmny 
alligAtors harbour in it, and are protected from 
any molestation. The town, sitnate on tbe 
south margin of tbe lake, has many good 
bouses. According to Heber, this place “ is 
renowned for its gardens and vineyards : tbe 
grapes are said to be by far tbe best and 
largest in India, and equal to those of Shiraz." 
Distance ftom Ajmer, N.W., five miles. Lat 
26“ 80', long. 74“ 40'. 

POLACBY. — A town in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 26 
miles S. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 10“ 89', long. 

nr 4 '. 

POLAIR. — A town in the hill zemindarry 
of Jeypoor, presidency of Madras, 61 miles 
S. from Jeypoor, and 74 miles W.N.W. from 
Vizagapatam. Lat. 18“ 10', long. 82° 20'. 

POLAWURUM. — A town in tbe British 
district of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, 
23 nules N.N.W. of Eajalimuiidry. Lat. 
17“ 16', long. 81“ 41'. 

POLE. — A town in Gnzerat, or dominions 
of the Guicowar, 81 miles E. by S. from Deesa, 
and 83 miles N.E. by N. from Ahmedabad. 
Lat. 23“ 59', long. 73° 20'. 

POLEKTJL. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
N.E. of Bellary. Lat. 16“ 50', long. 77“ 46'. 

POLENSHAW, in Hyderabad, or the terri- 
tory of the Nizam, a town, with a fort, 13 miles 
from the right bank of the river Godavery. 
It is situate in a verdant fertile valley, about 
four miles wide, which is surrounded on all 
sides by lofty ranges of hills. The resilience 
of the rajah is a small bouse, the top of which 
is visible above the rampart. He is called 
not only rajah of Polenshaw, but also the rajah 
of Kaniraummett, from a considerable town of 
that name within his zemindarry or feudal 
grant. Distance from Hyderabad, E., 160 
miles. Lat, 17° 35', long. 80“ 45'. 

POLLASCRRA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madias, 
27 miles N.W. by N, ofGaujam. Lat. 19“ 41', 
long. 84“ 63'. 

POLLIAM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 154 miles 
N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 1', long. 
77“ 1'. 

POLLOOR. — A town in the BritiBli district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madias, 33 
miles S.W. of Arcot, Lat. 12“ 31', long. 
79“ 10'. 

POLY. — A town in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 81 miles 
8.£. by E. of Cuddapah. Lat, 14 “ 14', long. 
79“ is'. 

POMOORNA. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, situate nine miles from the 
right hank of the Wein Gunga river, and 
95 miles B.S.E. fixim Nagpoor. Lat. 19“ 53', 
long. 79“ 40'. 


PONANY, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a seaport town 
situate on the south side of an estuary of a 
river of tbe same name, close to its entrance 
into the Arabian i3ea. The river is shoal, and 
navigable only for small craft, and three or 
four miles to sea is a shoal with about four 
fathoms water on it, hut inside, and between 
it and the mainland, having anchorage in six 
lathoms. Tbe town is built in a straggling 
manner, on a sandy plain, and is inhabited 
principally by Mussulmans, who have forty 
mosques, and are governed by a chief priest 
called the Tangul. 'The population is supported 
by fishing and by trade, having numerous pate- 
mars or sea-goiug boats, which ply to Surat, 
Arabia, Bombay, Madras, and even as far as 
Bengal, exporting principally pepper, betel, 
vice, coeoanutB, iron, and very fine timber, 
sent down the river from the Ghats. The 
imports are wheat, sugarcane, molasses, oil- 
seeils, groceries, and spices. Salt is also im- 
ported, though in the vicinity there is some 
made by evaporating sea- water. At the com- 
mencement of this century, when Buchanan 
visited this place, it had about 500 good hou.ses, 
built with stone, and two stories high, and 
1,000 huts. It had formerly been a much 
more considerable jdace, until nearly ruined 
by the oppression of Tippoo Sultan. Besides 
the paternars, there are manches, large row- 
boats, used for navigating the river and for 
coasting. Tliey are about fifty feet long, ten 
or twelve wide, and five or six deep, and 
carry sail at sea. They are rudely constructed, 
and venture to sea only in fine weather. 
Under the system of railways by which the 
Madras territories are about to be traversed, 
the eastern and western coasts of this part of 
the peninsula will be united by means of a line 
from Ponatiy to the city of Madras. Distance 
from Bombay, S.E., 600 miles ; Mangalore, 
S.E., 160 ; Calicut, S.E,, 34 ; Bangalore, S.W., 
190. Lat. 10“ 48', long. 76“ 58'. 

PONANY. — A river, named from the town 
situate on the south side of its estuary, where 
it disembogues into the Araliian Sea. It rises 
in the British district Coimbatoor, in the 
vicinity of some tanks near Cooticliipaitum, 
and in lat. 10“ 19', long. 77“ 6', and flowing 
north-west, through the great depression sepa- 
rating the Western Ghauts from the mountains 
ill the vicinity of Cape Comorin, croaaea the 
east bouudaiy of the British district of Malabar 
in lat. 10° 42', long, 73° 46', and about fifty- 
five miles fi-ora its source. Thereabouts turn- 
ing west, it flows by the fort and town of 
Paigbat, and continuing to hold the same 
direction for twenty-five miles, it in lat. 10“ 45', 
long. 76“ 32', becomes the boundaiy between 
the raj or territory of Cochin and the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, continuing so for twenty-three 
miles, to lat. 10“ 47', long. 76“ 15', where it 
enters the district, and flows westward through 
it for twenty -five miles, to tbe fall into ue 
Arabian Sea, in lat. 10° 47', long. 76° 68' ; the 
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total length of the coarse being 128 miles. 
It it navigable for oaaoet at high up as Pal- 
ghat, sixty-three milesfrom the sea. Bacbanan, 
who cros^ it during the dry season five or six 
miles above its mouth, foand the channel very 
wide, but most of it occupied by dry sands, the 
water clear, the stream gentle, but with diffi- 
culty fordable, on account of the depth. It 
can be navigated only by small craft, as well 
on account of a bar with small depth of water 
at the mouth, as shoal water iuside, but is very 
useful during the monsoons, when it floats 
down to the coast great quantities of fine 
timber, highly valuable for the largest ships 
of war. 

PONASSA, or POMAWA, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 157 miles S.W, of 
the former, Lat. 25“ 2', long. 73“ 4'. 

PONDA. — A. town in the Portuguese terri- 
tory of Goa, nine miles S.E. by E. from Goa, 
and 66 miles W. firom Dharwar, Lat. 15° 25', 
long. 74° 5'. 

PONDALIJRIA. — A town in the lapsed 
territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 165 miles N.E. 
by E. from Nagpoor, and 74 miles S. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 22° 15', long. 81° 26'. 

PONDICHEBUY, on the Coromandel 
coast, a French settlement included witliin the 
limits of the British district of South Arcot. 
It is situate at the month of a small river 
capable of admitting only coasting-craft of 
insignificant bnrthen. “ In the fair-weather 
season, from Ist of January to October, the 
common anchorage in the road is abreast the 
town, in seven or eight fathoms, about three- 
quarters of a mile from it. Small ships may 
moor in five and a half or six fathoms, but 
during the season when stormy weather may 
be apprehended, it is prudent to anchor well 
out, in twelve or fourteen fathoms, in what is 
called the outer road.” The site of the town 
is eligible, being to the south-east of a long 
fiat hill, and close to the beach, and having 
numerous buildings, and a conspicuous ami 
agreeable aspect, viewed from the sea. “ Pre- 
viously to the war in 1756, Pondicherry was 
perhaps the finest city in India. It extended 
along the aeacoaet about a mile and a quarter, 
and was about three-quarters of a mile in 
breadth, was well built, and contained many 
public buildings, and a citadel, then the best 
of its kind in India, but of too contracted 
dimensions. This fine city was first taken 
by the English in 1761, and immediately razed 
to the ground.” During the obstinately- 
contested wars between the British and French 
in India, in the course of the last century, 
Pondicherry, as a military and maritime 
station, bad the advantage over Madras of 
lying to windward of it during the south-west 
monsoon, which was the season for hostile 
operations. At the comroencemeot of the 
present century, it was described by Iiord 
Valentia as the handsomest town, except Cal- 
cutta^ that he had Been in India, At present. 


it is regularly built, and divided into two 
parts, the White Town and the Black Town, 
separated by a canal. The White Town, which 
is situate to the eastward of the other, and 
close to the beaoh, has well-built streets, r^fU- 
larly laid out at right angles to each other, 
with trees along the sides. To the west is the 
Black Town, inhabited by natives. Boulevards 
planted with trees are great orn.aments to the 
town. The most remarkable buildings are the 
church of foreign raiaaions, the government 
house, and bazars constructed in 1836. la 
the same year a lighthouse was finished, exhi* 
biting a light eighty-nine feet above the sea, 
and which, in clear weather, may be seen from 
a ship’s poop distant sixteen or seventeen miles. 
In consequence of the small depth of water oa 
the bar, and the violence of the surf, lauding 
can be effected only by a sort of rafts or flat- 
bottomed boats, constructed for the purpose. 
Pondiclierry is the capital of the French pos- 
sessions in India, and the seat of their supremo 
government. The remaining posaessiotis are 
Karical, on the coast of Coromandel ; Yanaon 
and the lodge of Masulipatam, on the Orissa 
coast ; Mahd and the lodge of Calicut, on the 
Malabar coast; Chandernagore, and the five 
lodges of Cossimbazar, Jougdia, Dacca, Bala- 
sore, and Patna. The possession of these 
lodges is however nominal, and they have 
been abandoned by the French. In each of 
these settlements there is a government agent, 
who receives the g(wernor’8 orders direct, and 
corresponds with him. 'The territory of Pon- 
dicherry consists of — 1, The district of Pon- 
dicherry properly so called, containing, besides 
the town, eleven villages ; 2. the district of 
Vallanor, contsiining forty- five vill-agea ; 3. the 
district of Bahour, containing thirty-six villages. 
The total area is estimated at 107 square 
miles, and the population in 1840 was returned 
at 79,743. In 1856, according to an Indian 
newspaper, the Madras Alhenceum, the number 
had increased to 119,755. Tlie establishment 
here comprises— 1. Executive and legislative, 
including governor, and council of administra- 
tion and council-general ; 2. judicial, including 
the Royal Court, the TribuiiH.1 in the First 
Instance, and the Tribunal of Peace and of 
Police ; 3. department of public instruction ; 
4. marine ; 5. military. The population of the 
town is estimated at from 25,000 to 80,000. 
Distance from Madras S.S.W. 86 miles. South 
of the town is the village of Ariancoopan, cap- 
tured by Admiral Boscawen in 1748, prior to 
the unsuccessful siege of Pondicherry. The 
town of Pondicherry is in lat- 11° 56', long. 
79° 64'. 

PONDUA. — A town in the British district 
of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 15 milea 
N.N.W. of Silhet. Lat. 26° 6', long. 91° 47', 

PONGA. — ^A town in the British •district of 
Rungpore. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 89 miles 
N.W. of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 6', long. 88° 52'. 

PONPDTTA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 71 
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iTiileBS.E. of Caonanore. Lat. 11* 12^, long. 
76 " 15 '. 

PONWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Sbahabadj lieut.-goy. of Bengal, 51 miles 
N.E. by E. of Saseeram. Lat. 25° 21', long. 
84° 41'. 

POO A REE, in Koonawnr, a district of 
Bussabir, is a village on tbe left bank of 
the Sutluj, here about 120 feet wide, and 
flowing with a gentle but deep current. 
The village, 200 feet above the river, consists 
of about thirty houses, from two to four 
stories high, chiefly built of pine-wood, and 
has adjacent a level, fertile piece of ground, 
well cultivated with vines, com, and esculent 
vegetables. Here, at one time, was a sanga or 
wooden bridge, which having been allowed to 
fall, through decay, has been replaced with a 
jhula or rude suspeiiBion-bridge, consisting of a 
cable made of hair ropes stretched across, and 
traversed by means of a curved piece of wood 
sliding on it, and bearing the passenger sus- 
pended on a seat hanging below, and drawn 
from one side to another by means of a string, 
as occasion may require. Elevation above tbe 
sea 6,008 feet. Lat. 31° 33', long. 78° 20'. 

POOBTHUL. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, Iieut,-gov, of Bengsl, 
32 miles N.E. by E. of Buidwan. Lat. 23° 28', 
long. 88° 21'. 

POOCH, in Bundelcund, in territory of 
Jhnnsi, a village on the route from Calpee to 
Goonoj 56 miles S.W. of former, 150 N.E. of 
latter. Supplies and water may both be bad. 
Lat. 25° 50 , long. 79° 6'. 

POODOOCOTTAH, or RAJAH TONDI- 
MAN’S COUNTRY, is bounded on the north 
by the British district of Trichinopoly, on the 
east by Tanjore, and on the south and west by 
Madura : it extends from lat. 10° 6' to 10° 46', 
and from long. 78° 33' to 79° 16' ; is forty-three 
miles in length from north to south, and the 
same in breadth, and has an area of 1,165 square 
miles, with a population of 61,745. Upon the 
death of Rajah Rogoonath Tondiman, in 1839, 
arrangements were made for conducting the 
administration by the widow during her son’s 
minority. Tbe arrangement, however, was 
not altogether satisfactory, and it was shortly 
after so far modified as to admit of the 
judicious interposition of the British resident ; 
and much benefit appears to have resulted 
from the exercise of this temporary authority. 
The young chief upon Ms assumption of the 
government was noted for the excellence of his 
disposition ; but the hopes entertained of his 
successful administration were subsequently 
disappointed, and disturbances have taken 
place which were not quelled without much 
difficulty. Poodoocottah, the principal place, 
is situate on the left bank of the Vellaur river, 
69 miles N.E. by E. from Madura. Lat, 10° 24', 
long. 78° 62'. 

POOGHY SAWUR. — A town in tbe terri- 
tory designated the Paung, within the presi- 


dency of Bombay, situate 63 miles W. from 
Malliganm, and 58 miles S.E. from Surat. 
Lat. 20° 37', long. 73° 32'. 

POOKAREE, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on tbe route from tbe town of Banda 
to Ajegurh, 20 miles N- of the latter. Lat. 
26° 7', long. 80° 29'. 

POOKHRAEN, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a ^mall town on tbe route from the cantonment 
of Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 10 miles 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is abundant. Lat, 26° 14', long. 79° 64'. 

POOLALCHERROO. — A town io the 
British district of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madras, 73 miles N. of Cuddapah. Lat. 16° 81', 
long. 78° 69'. 

POOLAVAINDLA.— A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
40 miles W. by S. ol Cuddapah. Lat. 14° 26', 
long. 78° 17'. 

POOLBADY. — A town in the hill zemin- 
darry of Jeypoor, in Orissa, 44 miles S.E. by S. 
from Jeypoor, and 68 miles N.W. by N. from 
Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 33', long. 82° 61'. 

POOLP, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
half a mile W. of the right bank of the Kalee 
(Eastern), 13 miles S.E. of Cham paw ut can- 
tonment. Lat. 29° 17', long. 80° 20'. 

POONA.— A British collectorate of the 
presidency of Bombay. It is bounded on the 
north by the Ahmednuggur collectonite ; on 
the east by those of Ahmednuggur and Shola- 
pore ; on the south and south-west by the 
territory of Sattara ; aud on the west by the 
Tannah collectorate. It lies between bit. 17° 53' 
and 19° 26', long. 73° 20' and 75° 10', and has 
an area estimated at 6,298 square miles. The 
whole is included within the Deccan. The 
face of tbe country is intersected by numerous 
spurs or ridges, which part from the eastern 
side of the culminating range called tbe 
Western Ghauts, and generally bold a direc- 
tion Bouth-eJist, diraimsliiug continually in 
height, until they sink into tbe plains of the 
Nizam ’fi territory. 

The Moola Moota, the Goor, and the Yeil, 
uniting with some other streams of less magni- 
tude, which rise in the vicinity of the city of 
Poona, form the Bheema, which, taking a 
course south-east, receives, at al>out 160 miles 
from the source of the Goor, its remotest head, 
the Neera, a considerable stream ; and below 
the confluence, continuing to flow in the same 
direction for sixty miles, finally passes into the 
territory of the Nizam. The Neera, which 
rises within the territory of Sattara, on the 
eastern declivity of the Ghauts, ft few miles 
north of the British sanatarium of Mahabulish- 
wur, flowing south-east for about eighty miles, 
fonus the boundary between Sattara and this 
collectorate. 'Those streams must derive most 
of their contents from tbe monsoon rains on 
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tbe Obants, as the climate of the lees-elevated 
table-lande of the Deccan, and of the more 
depressed expanses in its western part, is 
cbaracterized by aridity. The amount of an- 
nual rain-fall has been stated at 17.83 in. for 
the year 1830. The easterly winds are charac- 
terized by extrema dryness ; the lips, and tbe 
exposed parts of the skin, are cut, aud become 
barsb and scaly ; windows, doors, and joiners’ 
work shrink, and present numerous interstices ; 
and to sleep exposed to the easterly wind, ia 
to risk the loss of a limb, or a whole side. Id 
general, however, the climate is not unhealthy, 
and the cantonments at Poona are found to 
he remarkably suited to the European consti- 
tution. 

The character of the vegetation is indicative 
of the aridity of the soil and climate. Jacque- 
mont iound the country in June a parched 
waste, and water conld nowhere be obtained 
digging ; yet in a few days moderate falls 
of min covered the surface with verdure. 
Trees are very rare in this tract, there being 
only the Melia azadirachta, intermingled with 
cactus and euphorbia. Much attention has 
l»ean given by government to the culture of 
the mulberry for feeding silkworms ; but the 
experiment, though conducted by a gentleman 
from the south of Europe, well versed in the 
business, proved entirely abortive. The trees 
attained no reasonable size, many decayed alto- 
gether, and the aspect of the remainder was so 
sickly, stunted, and dwindling, as to forbid all 
probable hope of success. Heber conjectured 
that the cultivation of the vine would be suc- 
cessful ; but the average annual temperature 
would probably be too high. 

The common cereal grains of the Deccan 
form the staple products of the col lec to rate, the 
surplus of which finds its way to the city of 
Poona, the great mart of tbe country, and 
tlumce to the coast, where salt and European 
goods are received in exchange. The potato 
is grown extensively in the. northern parts of 
the collectorate, and supplies a large portion 
of the Bombay market, to which easy access is 
obtained by the excellent road that intersects 
the Nortlieni Pergunnahs. Cotton is not cul- 
tivated to any great extent, Indapore being the 
only producing district. Throughout the col- 
lectorate, the cultivation of the Mauritius 
sugarcane has greatly diminished, owing, it is 
stated, to -the poverty of the Deccan soil In 
some of tbe districts, but more especially in 
the pergunnahs intersected by good roads, 
agricultural stock is on the increase. It is 
calculated that a pair of oxen are equal to the 
cultivation of ten acres of land. In some of 
the districts the proportion of land to stock is 
greater; and this would seem to indicate a 
more slovenly tillage in those districts. 

The district is traversed by the sonth-eastem 
branch of the main line of the Great Indian 
Peninsular Bailway Company. The other 
principal roads are those from Poona, con- 
necting that city with Bombay, Sbolapore, 
Ahmednuggur, Nassick, Sattai^ by the 


Neera bridge. Metalled roads, with ride- 
drains, have recently been constructed in the 
Cusba Ghora of the Kheir pergubnah, with 
funds partly raised by assistance received 
from government, and partly by the volun- 
tary contributions of the inhabitants ; a fact 
showing that tbe natives are not altogether 
iusensible to the advantages of improved 
means of communication, and that the expect- 
ation of interesting them in such matters ia 
not hopeless. The line of road of tbe greatest 
commercial importance in this collectorate is 
that which, intersecting the Indapoor and 
Bheemthurry pergunnahs, leads from Shola- 
pore to Poona. A considerable export from 
the south-eastern and central provinces of the 
peninsula, consisting chiefly of cotton-wool, is 
brought to tbe coast by this line, much of it 
in carte, for which description of carriage the 
metalled road from Poona, by way of the 
Bhor© Gbaut, to tbe coast, affords great facili- 
ties. In this collectorate there are no manu- 
factures for export. In some of the large 
towns, coarse cotton cloths are produced for 
consumption in the immediate neighbourhood. 
Paper is manufactured at Poona. 

By far the greater portion of the population 
is Maliratta. TJiere are, however, a consider- 
able number of families deriving their origin 
from the Concan, some Guzerattees, and not a 
few Mussulmans, the descendants of the ruling’ 
race, when the country was held first by tbe 
sovereigns of Ahmednuggur and Beejapore, 
and subsequently by tho^e of Delhi. There 
are also some of that class of Mussulmans 
denominated Boras. The total amount of 
population is given under the article Bombay. 

At the close of the year 1 852, there were in 
this collectorate sundry government vernacular 
schools, besides the Sanscrit and English col- 
lege in the city of Poona. The Poorhunder 
village schools, which were established by way 
of experiment in 1836, with schoolmasters at 
very low rates of pay, and principally for the 
purpose of introducing some little instruction 
among the agricultural classes, were nob at- 
tended with successful results, and the Board 
of Education' resolved to avail themselves oi 
every opportunity of closing these district 
schools, and to apply the funds in support of 
a few schools of a higher class. The principal 
towns are described under their respective 
names in the alphabetical arrangement. 

Poona, at the period of its earliest mention 
in history, appears to have formed part oi the 
Mussulman state of Ahmednuggur ; by 
sovereign of which state, a j.aghire, of which 
Poona was the chief place, was oocfeixed, in 
1604, on an officer named Malolee. A son of 
Malolee, named Shahjee, after acting a con- 
spicuous part in tbe closing events of the king- 
dom of Ahmednuggur, passed into the service 
of Beejapoor, and was continued in bis jaghire, 
which had fallen to that state in the partition 
of the Ahmednuggur territories. Shahjee was 
the father of Sevajee, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta dominion, which for a time occupied lo 
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important a place in the politico] system of 
India. The son of Sevajee, named Sambajee, 
poweeeed few oftbequalitiea which contributed 
to his father's success : be was made prisoner 
by Aurungzebe, and put to death while in 
oaptivitv. His son Sevajee, subseqaently 
known by the name of Saho, at the time of 
his father’s death was an infant and a captive ; 
circumstances little calculated to benefit his 
claims to sovereignty, more especially in Asia. 
Sabo was eventually liberated on the death of 
Anrungsebe, but found the sncoession contested 
by his cousin, as stated in the article on Cola* 
pore, where also an account of the mode in 
which the contest was terminated will be found. 
A Brahmin, named Balajee Biswanat, held 
under Saho the office of Peishwa or minister ; 
an office which, though it ultimately became 
the first in the Mahratta confederacy, and even 
absorbed the authority of the nominal chief, 
was originally only the second^ the Priti Nidhi, 
or delegate of the rajah, being superior. By 
Balfljeo the affairs of Saho were managed with 
much address ; and by the influenoe of nego- 
tiations conducted by him, a treaty was, in 
1717, concluded with Hosen Ali, acting on the 
part of the emperor, by which the claim of 
Saho to the whole of the territory formerly 
possessed by Sevnjee, with the addition of later 
conquests, was acknowledged, the emperor 
agreeing to restore all the forts in his possession 
within that tract ; to allow the levy of chout, 
or Mahmtta demand of a fourth part of the 
revenue tliroughout the Deccan, thus giving a 
legal title to that wdiich was before a mere 
extortion ; and to make a further payment of 
one-tenth of the remaining revenue, under the 
name of Sirdeamuki. In return, ^ho was to 
pay a certain amount of tribute, to furnish a 
specified quota of horse, and to be answerable 
for any loss occasioned by depredations ; thus 
acknowledging himself a vassal of the emperor. 
On the death of Balajee Biswanat, bis sou Bnjee 
Eao succeeded to the office of Peishwa. Bajee 
Kao was not only a consummate master of 
artifice, but a man of great boldness of spirit, 
and actuated by a restless and insatiable ambi- 
tion. He had a rival in the Priti Nidhi, by 
whom the arrangement with the rajah of Cola- 
pore was concluded ; but the success of this 
minister did not enable him to supplant Bajee 
Kao, whose influence continued to extend in 
proportion to the numerous territorial and 
fiscal acquisitions which he succeeded in mak- 
ing, nominally for his master, but actually 
for himself. This course of aggression received 
a temporary check by the luvasion of Nadir 
Bfash ; but when the country was relieved by 
the withdrawal of that invader, he resumed 
the prosecution of his schemes of aggrandise- 
ment with unabated vigour. In 178y be con- 
quered Salsette and Bassein from the Portu- 
guese. The vicinity of Salsette to Bombay, 
coupled with the fact of Bajah Saho having 
granted all countries conquered from the Por- 
tuguese to the Peishwa in his own right, 
alaimed the Bo/ubay goreroment, who began 


to apprehend that the views of this Mahratta 
leader might not be restricted to the dominions 
of the Portuguese, but might extend to the 
possessions of other Europeans. The Peishwa, 
moreover, was endeavouring to create a mari- 
time force. All these circumstances prompted 
the resort to measures of security ; and with 
the intention of avoiding the dangers which 
seemed to be impending, the Bomtey govern- 
ment concluded a treaty of fourteen articles 
with the brother of Bajee Rao, in which the 
claims of the contracting parties were defined 
and confirmed. Not long after the codcIubIou 
of this treaty, Bajee Rao died, leaving three 
sons, of whom the eldest, Balajee R^, suc- 
ceeded to the office of Peishwa, though., not 
without serious opposition from various power- 
ful Mahratta functionaries and chiefs, the Priti 
Nidhi, the rajah of Benvr, and the Guieowar. 
The rajah Saho, always indolent, fell, towards 
the close of his reign, into a state of imbecility, 
which placed him entirely at the mercy of 
those around him. His minister Balajee, and 
the prince’s wife Sawatri Bai, contended for 
the power of controlling him ; and the former 
was so successful as to prevail on the demented 
rajah to sign a deed transferring all the powers 
of his government to the Peishwa, on condition 
of his maintaining the royal title and dignity 
in the house of Sevajee, though Kam Raja, a 
posthumous son of the second Sevajee, whose 
existence had long been concealed by his grand- 
mother, the Tara Bai ; and who accordingly 
succeeded to the nominjil chieftainship on the 
death of Saho, in 1749. Bakjee, now virtually 
the head of the Mahratta confederacy, con- 
tinued to exercise his power with varied suo- 
cess. till his death in 1761 ; an event said to 
have been accelerated by the result of the battle 
of Faneeput, so fatal to the interests of the Mah- 
rattas. The power and influence of the Peishwa 
thenceforth declined. Madboo Rao, the second 
SOD of Balajee, succeeded bis father ; but being 
a minor, his uncle RAgoba was appointed 
regent. A protracted struggle for power suc- 
ceeded between the uncle and the nephew, 
which ended in ffivoui- of the latter. R^oba 
was deprived of authority, and subjected .to 
confinement. Madboo !^o died in 1772. 
Under the impression that his dissolution was 
approaching, he sent for Ragoba, and fur his 
brother and successor, Narain and con- 
jured them to -adhere to each other. For a 
time, amicable feelings appeared to exist be- 
tween them ; but discord arose, and Ragoba 
was again placed under restraint. Within a 
year from his accession, the young rajah was 
murdered, and the ministerial pai^ and Ra^ba 
mutually charged each other with the crime. 
Ragoba, however, was proclaimed Peishwa ; 
but his security in the possession of that title 
was shaken by the widow of the murdered 
Narmn Rao giving birth to a son, Ragol^ 
asserted that the <%ild was spurious ; but his 
title was maintained by a powerful party ; and 
the infant was formally installed as Peishwa. 
In this state of affairs Ragoba applied to the 
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^vernment of Bombay for aaaistanoe. The 
imporianoe of obtainiaff poaseBslan. ot Salsetto 
baa long and orgonllj been ioipresoed on that 
governmant ; and tlie disputed succession of 
Poona seemed to afford a favourable oppor- 
tunity for the attainment of the desired object. 
The Bombay government accordingly recog- 
nised the title of Ragt)ba, and opened nojrotia- 
tiona with him. Pending these negotiations^ 
intelligence arrived that the Portuguese were 
fitting out an expedition at Goa for the recovery 
of Salsette and Bassein. To prevent these 
places falling into the hands of their European 
rivals, the Bombay government took immediate 
possession of them, itdorming Eagoba that the 
measure was merely precautionary, and not 
intended to affect his rights. 

In 1775, a treaty was concluded at Surat, 
by which Ragoba, in consideration of a certain 
amount of military force to be tarnished by the 
Company’s government for the prosecution of 
bis claims, ceded to that government in per- 
petuity certain territ<»rieB, including Bassein 
and Salsette. In accordance with the stipula- 
tions of this treaty, an English force, under 
Colonel Keating, joined the army of Ragoba 
at Cambay. Advantages, though not of a 
decided nature, were gained; but the govern- 
ment of Bengal disapproved of the treaty, 
and of tlie connection with Ragoba. and di- 
rected the withdrawal of the British force. 
Tlie Bengal government also deputed Colonel 
Upton to Poona, to treat with the party in 
power there without the intervention of the 
Bombay government. Colonel Upton con- 
cluded a treaty, but the conditions were 
never fulfilled. The Poona ministry was di- 
vided into two parties, one beaded by Moraba, 
the other by Nanah Furnavese. Moraba and 
bis party were disposed to make Ragoba re- 
gent ; Nanah professed views nearly similar ; 
but as he proposed to carry them out through 
the assistance of the French, the government 
of Bengal became alarmed, and not only au- 
thorized that of Bombay to support Ragoba, 
but despatched a body of about 6,000 troops 
from Hindostan to Bombay for the same pur- 
pose, A new treaty was hereupon concluded 
by the Bombay government with Ragoba, in 
which it was stipulated that he was to exercise 
the office of regent with full power, daring the 
minority of his rival claimant ; while the Bom- 
bay government engaged to apply for orders 
from the Company to sanction the following 
extraoid inary arrangement : that if Ragoba 
should be able satisfactorily to prove the child 
supposititious, he, Ragoba, should become 
Peishwa ; but if the child should appear to 
be really the son of the deceased Peishwa, 
then, on his attaining the age of seventeen, 
the government and country should be equally 
divided between him and his uncle Ragoba. 
Without waiting for the Bengal troops, then 
on the Nerbudda, the Bombay government 
despatched a force to conduct Ragoba to 
Poona, aod to invest him with the regency. 
This force advanced to within a few miles of 
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Poona, when those under whose orders the 
expedition was placed suddenly determined 
on retreat. The force accordingly fell back 
on a place called Wargaum, where, being sur- 
rounded by the Mahmtta.% a convention was 
concluded, under which it was agreed that 
Salsette and all the recent acquisitions from 
the Mahrattaa should be restored, and that 
the Bengal detachment should be ordered liack 
to CitlouLta. The terms of the convention, 
which was concluded by a committee of per- 
sons called field-deputies, were such, however, as 
neither they nor even the Bombay government 
had power to grant, and it was never ratified. 
Colonel Goddard, who commanded the Bengal 
troops, knowing that the convention was of no 
force, disregarded it altogether, and, though 
his returu had been made one of the condi- 
tions, puslmd on, and arrived at Surat in 
February, 1779- He was vested with the full 
powers of treating with the Mahrattaa, which 
other parties had prematurely exercised before 
his arrival. The Poona durbar, however, de- 
clared that no peace could be made unless 
Salsette were given up: hostilities were ac- 
cordingly resolved on. Colon d Goddard took 
Ahmedabad and Biissein; but subsequently, 
from the general state of affairs and the want 
of resources, he was compelled to confine him- 
self to the defensive. At length Scindia con- 
cluded a separate treaty for himself: one at 
an earlier period had been concluded with 'the 
I Guicowar ; and after some delay, a treaty, 
known as the treaty of Salbye, put an end to 
the war between the British and those ad- 
ministering the territory of the Peishwa. By 
the treaty, Bassein and some other conquests 
were restored to the Peishwa ; but the cession 
of Salsette and some other islands to the Bri- 
tish, stipulated for in Colonel Upton’s treaty, 
was confirmed. Various other diplomatic 
arrangements, calculated to effect particular 
objects, were subsequently concluded between 
the Peishwa and the British government ; but 
in this brief sketch it would be superfluous to 
notice them in detail. In 1795 the Mahrattas 
became involved in war with the Nizam, a war 
terminated by the convention of Kurdlab, the 
conditions of which were highly advantageous 
to the former. In the same year, the Peishwa, 
Maderow Narrain, died. The next heir was 
Bajee Rao, the eon of Ragoba; but Nana 
Fumavese tried to exclude him, in order tc 
secure a continuance of his own power. 
Scindia, however, arriving at Poona with a 
large force, placed Bajee Rao on the musnud, 
and was thenceforwai^ lord of the counsels of 
Poona. In 1802, Bajee Rao, taking part with 
Scindia in a contest which bad arisen between 
that chieftain, shared in the defeat of hia ally, 
Holltar having gained a complete victory in a 
battle fought near Poona^ on the 25th Outober- 
The Peishwa fled to Bassein, having previously 
sought to avert the ruin he saw impending, by 
a coramuuioation to the British Resident at hia 
court, expressing a desire to enter into a d^ 
fensive alliance with the British, on the hasia 
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of that which they maintained with the go- 
Ternment of Hyderabad. A treaty of defen- 
BiTS allianoe, known as the treaty of Bassein, 
was accordingly oonclnded : a supplementary 
treaty was oonclnded in 1808; another treaty, 
for the settlement of territory ceded by the 
rajah of Berar and Scindia, was entered into 
in 1804. The Peishwa h^ readily entered 
into a close alliance with the British govern- 
ment, to avert the entire extinction of his 
authority ; but, from his restoration to his 
deposition, be systematically pursued a course 
of policy having for its object the subversion 
of the British power. 

In 1812 and 1813 the British government 
was called upon to arbitrate an adjustment of 
the Peishwa ’s claims upon the chiefs of Cola- 
pore and Sawunt Warree, and the Southern 
Mahratta jaghiredare. The decision, which 
was fatal to his pretensions of sovereignty 
over Colapore, strengthened the hostile feel- 
ings which he previously cherished towards 
the power to which he was indebted for the 
retention of his position as a sovereign prince, 
and his escape from the ruin which, without 
British assistance, awaited him; the condition 
of a close prisoner, or that of a destitute wan- 
derer, being the alternative before him. Trim- 
buckjoe Danglia, a man who, by pandering to 
the profligate passions of bis master, had risen 
liom a very low station to be the most im- 
portant personage in the court of the Peishwa, 
fanned these feelings, and was ready to take 
any step tor their gratification. The British 
government was bound by treaty to arbitrate 
certain long-standing disputes between the 
Peishwa and the Guicowar, or ruler of Ba- 
Toda. In 1816, the Peishwa became pressing 
for the settlement of the disputed claims, and 
suggested that Gungadliur Shastry, the Gui- 
oowar’s minister, should come to Poona, there 
to assist in the investigation and settlement of 
them. The Shastry knew that he was bated 
by Bajee Rao; he knew, moreover, the cha- 
racter of that prince, and that of his minion 
Trimlmckjee Danglia. It is not therefore sur- 
prising that he should have been reluctant to 
place himself in any degree in the power of 
such men. But the British government gua- 
ranteed the personal safety of the Guicowar’s 
minister, and, thus assured, be ceased to he 
actuated by apprehensions which probably 
could have been overcome in no other way. 
The arrival of the Shastry was welcomed by 
Bajee Rao with the strongest demonstrations 
of friendship ; he proposed to unite the family 
of his visitor with his own by marriage ; and 
it is not unlikely that the flattering proposal 
tended in some degree to throw the stranger 
off his guard and <hminish bis fears, though it 
did not altogether remove them. The Peishwa 
and the Shastry proeeeded together on a pil- 
grimage to Punaerpoor, one of those places 
which Hindoo superstition has invested with 
B^ctity. While there, the Shastry was in- 
vited by Trimbuokjee to repair to a celebrated 
temple, on some occasion which was regarded 


as of peculiar solemnity. His just apprecia- 
tion of the villanouB character of the man 
who proposed the visit was still sufficiently 
strong to induce him to hesitate ; and it was 
not until after repeated messages that he 
yielded. He went, performed such devotions 
as Hindoo delusion prescribed, and on his 
return was assasaioated by ruffians hired by 
Trimbnckjee Danglia, acting under the atro- 
cious instructions of the master, of whom he 
thus proved himself so fitting an instrument. 
The British Resident at the court of the 
Peishwa of course demanded the instant sur- 
render of the wretch who had contrived the 
means and superintended the committal of the 
mnrder. The Peishwa sought to protect him ; 
but at length the British government obtained 
possession of his person. He was confined in 
the fort of Tanna, whence, however, he soon 
found means of escaping. In the mean time 
the Peishwa was secretly striving by all the 
means in his power to induce the Mahrattas 
to unite in common cause against the English : 
Trimbuckjee, after his escape, actively pro- 
moted the designs of his master, by collecting 
troops for the meditated contest. These steps 
compelled the British government to pursue a 
decisive course, by demanding from the Peishwa 
such terras as a regard for the peace and secu- 
rity of India required, though by no means 
such as bis crimes merited. He had no choice 
but to comply, or to be at once involved in 
war with the most powerful state in India. 
He was not prepared for the latter, and after 
a severe struggle, he most unwillingly and un- 
graciously accepted the terms tendered to him. 

On the conclusion of the consequent treaty, 
the greater portion of the British troops were 
withdrawn from the Peishwa's territories, pre- 
paratory to operations against the Findarries. 
This appeared to Bajee Rao to afford him an- 
other chance of gratifying his revenge, and he 
availed himself of the opportunity by con- 
centrating a large force at Poona. The small 
British brigade left at that place was there- 
upon removed to Kirkee, four miles distant, 
for the sake of occupying a better position. 
At this place they were attacked by the Mah- 
rattaa ; but though the disparity of numbers 
was great, the enemy was repulsed at every 
point with great loss. A tedious course of 
warfitre followed ; but in all the actions that 
took place, the Peishwa’s forces were defeated. 
Towards the end of May, 1818, Bajee Rao, 
wearied out by constant defeat and hopeless 
wandering, and perhaps apprehensive of a 
worse fate than that of felling into the hands 
of the British, opened a communication with 
Sir John Malcolm. The result was, the formal 
renunciation by Bajee Rao of all sovereign 
{rawer, and his acceptance of a grant of pen- 
sionary provision, at the amount of which 
even be conld not fail to be surprised, and 
which, considering the character of the mw, 
together with the facts of his dejwsal having 
been formally proclaimed, and his country 
almost entirely reduced, the Goveruor-Gene- 
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ral, the Miirquis of Fa.qtinga, was mgtly war- 
rented in conaidering unneoeaaarily large. He, 
however, ratified the terms. Bajee lived 
many years to enjoy, or at least to receive and 
expend, the vast income which had been placed 
at his disposal. With him ended the dynasty 
of the Peishwa, began in usurpation and ter- 
minated in treachery. Oat of the territories 
placed at the disposal of the British govern- 
ment by the crimes of Bajee Kao, a dependent 
principality was assigned to the rajah of Sat- 
tara, the representative of the founder of the 
Mabratta rule; the remainder were incorpo- 
rated with the British dominions. Latterly, 
the Sattara line of rajahs has run out its 
coarse, and this portion of territory has 
lapsed to the British government. 

POONA. — TTie principal town of the Bri- 
tish coUectorate of the sante name. It is 
situate on the small river Moota, immediately 
above its confluence with the Moola, in a 
treeless plain, extending eastward from the 
Ghauts, which, at the distance of a few miles, 
rise to the height of 1,000 feet above the town. 
The south-eastern branch of the main line of 
the Great Indian Peninsular Railway Company 
passes by the city. Poona was originally an 
ill-built city, without walls or fort, the bazars 
were mean, and the streets irregular ; but 
recent and extensive improvements have 
changed both its character and appearance. 
In the period intervening between the years 
1841 and 1846, no less than 400 new bouses 
were built, and several more were in the latter 
year in the course of construction. A stone 
bridge of excellent masonry across the Nag- 
jurtee Nullah was also in the last-mentioned 
year completed, at the private cost of a wealthy 
courtesan, nffoifling greatly-increased facilities 
to a large class of grain-dealers for the trans- 
port of their grain into the heart of the town. 
The old Mabratta bridge across the Moota 
Moola river having fallen into decay, was 
taken down; and it has been replaced by a 
bridge of stone, at an outlay of 47,000 rupees, 
or 4,700Z., of which the. government contri- 
buted 3,6007. The road over this bridge, 
which is at the west end of the city, is on 
the direct route to Bombay, and by it Euro- 
pean imported goods, salt, and other articles, 
are brought from that port, as well as supplies 
of provisions and fuel from the neighbouring 
districts. There is another bridge over the 
same river, in the vicinity of Poona, called 
the Wellesley Bridge, which was built by the' 
government. The streets and thoroughfares 
of the whole of the eastern portion of the 
city adjacent to the cantonment have been 
macadamized. The most remarkable building 
is the palace, formerly the residence of the 
Peishwa. It is of considerable extent, and 
contains a handsome quadrangle, surrounded 
by cloisters of carved wooden pillars. It now 
serves the various purposes of a prison, an 
hospital, and a Junatic asylum. ITie bead- 
quarters of one of the divisions of the Bom- 


bay army are at Poona, The oantonmeutc 
are on an elevated site a mile west of the city, 
and are perhaps the moat extensive and best- 
arrangeu in India. The church is spacious 
and convenient, but in bad architectural taste, 
and disfigured on the outside by gaudy colour- 
ing. Poona is represented to have been long 
in a declining state. During the height of 
the Mabratta power, the population is believed 
to have amounted to 150,000. At the time of 
the overthrow of the Peishwa, in 1818, it was 
estimated at 110,000 ; it was in 1838 rated at 
76,170. It is, however, to be observed, that 
these numbers are but conjectural ; and the 
recent increase of houses, already adverted to, 
would scarcely seem compatible with any con- 
siderable diminution of inhabitants. Measures 
are in progress for effecting municipal improve- 
ments in the city. 

An ample supply of water for this city had 
long been a want of primary importance, as 
affecting the health and comfort of the inha- 
bitants ; and endeavours have been made to 
obtain this desideratum by the repair and 
enlargement of the adjacent tanks and aque- 
ducts. These measures, however, proved in- 
effectual, and it was finally decided to throw a 
dam across the Moota Moola river, with ade- 
quate waterworks for the supply of the city. 
8ir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy agreed to defray the 
cost, which was estimated at 73,946 rupees, or 
7,3947., exclusive of the machinery, which this 
distinguished benefactor of his country also 
undertook to provide. The dam, which was 
to be erected under the superintendence of an 
officer of the government, was commenced ta 
the year 1844, but twice failed, once in 1846, 
and again during the floods in the following 
year. Sir Jamsetjee having already expended 
on this work a sum amounting to 176,000 
rupees, or 17,5007., the completion of the work 
was in 1847 authorized at the public expense. 
The estimated cost was 37,776 rupees, or 
3,7777. Late in the year last mentioned, 
further difficulties were encountered in the 
construction of the dam, and a third failure 
ensued. In the year I860, the works were 
brought to a terminatiou ; but from the want 
of judgment displayed in the formation of the 
bund, and in the selection also of its site, it 
was discovered that the work was unsuited to 
the purpose for which it was designed. It was 
necessary, therefore, to abandon the bund as 
the main source, and to resort to other mea- 
sures for securing a full supply of water to the 
mass of the population. 

There was a government Euglish school in 
this city, which, in 1846, contained 118 pupils. 
Of this number, the large majority (eighty-one) 
consisted of Brahmins ; the remaining number 
(thirty-seven) was composed of Purvoee, Indo- 
Britons, Sonars, and nine other castes. A 
public examination of the school was held in 
October, 1846, conducted by the bishop of 
Bombay. With respect to the highest class, 
his lordship expressed himself in terms of high 
praise. This school has been recently amal- 
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piTDated witb the Banscrit College, which was 
instituted in the year 1821, for the preserva- 
tion, it is stated, of the ancient literature of 
the country. It is placed under the special 
superintendence of a European officer. It con- 
sists of three departments, Sanscrit, English, 
and Normal, and in 1853 contained 497 pupils, 
of whom 842 were in the English department. 
An interesting experiment is now in progress 
for promoting female education in this town. 
In July, 1851, the first girls’ school in Poona 
was established by a few educated native gen- 
tlemen. Tile number of girls under tuition at 
the end of the first year was fifty ; at the close 
of the second, the number of schools had in- 
creased to tiii ee, while the aggregate number 
of pupils amounted to 287. 

"With the exeejition of grain-dealers, and 
those who trade in the raw products of the 
country, the mereantile classes in Poona are 
said to be declining in wealth. No m-irket is 
now found for jewellery and precious stones, 
which were much sought after when Poona was 
the seat of native rule. The introduction of 
European piece goixls has caused the disap- 
pearance of native fabrics, which could not 
compete with them in price, and Poona has 
now scarcely any manufacture except a very 
small one of paper. Judging, however, from 
the annual increase in the unmber of houses, it 
is to be presumed that the loss of the trade, 
consequent on the deprivation of a court and 
other causes, has beeu supplied to some extent 
from new sources. 

The first mention of Poona in history seems 
to have been in 1604, when it was granted by 
the sultan of Ahniednuggur as jaghire to Mal- 
lojee, the grandfather oi Sevajee, the Mahratta 
chief. In 1637 it was confirmed by the sultan to 
Shahjee, father of Sevajee. In 1C63, during the 
operations conducted against Sevajee, by order 
of Aurungzebe, the imperial viceroy Shaista 
Khan took possession of this open town, from 
which, when surprised a few days afterwards by 
Sevajee, he had great difficulty in making his 
escape. His son, and most of his guard, were 
cut to pieces, and be himself wounded. A 
powerful force, however, immediately rein- 
stated the discomfited commander. In 1667, 
Aurungzebe restored Poona to Sevajee ; but 
under the sway of his successor Sanibajee, it 
was occupied by Xhan Jehan, an officer of the 
Padshah. On the Peisbwa obtaining supre- 
macy in the Mahratta confederacy, the seat of 
government was removed from S.attara to 
Poona. In 1763, Nizam Ali, of Hyderabad, 
sacked the town, and burned such parts of it 
aa were not ransomed. In the struggle be- 
tween the successive peishwas and their nomi- 
nal subordinates Scindia and Holkar, Poona 
suffered many vicissitudes, until, in 1802, by 
the provisions of the treaty of Basseiu, the 
PeisDwa admitted a British subsidiary force to 
be stationed there. After the deposal of the 
Peisbwa Bajee Rao (the p-irticulars of which 
event are narrated in the article on the Poona 
collectorate), the city became the locality of 


the British civil establishment, as well as of 
the principal cantonment of the Deocan. Ele- 
vation above the sea 1,828 feet. Hiatanoe 
from Bombay, S.E., 74 miles; from Sattara, 
N., 68 ; from Ahmednuggur, S.W., 70. Lat. 
18" 31', long. 73° SS'. 

POONAHANAH, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muthra to Kewaree, 
40 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 61', 
long. 77° 16'. 

POONAKULLO. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of tbe Godavery river, and 126 miles 
N.N.E. from Hyderal^, Lat. 19° 6', lang. 

POONAMALLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Chingleput, presidency of Madras, 
13 miles W.S.W. of Madias. Poonamallee is 
a military station, and accommodation is main- 
tained for two or three companies of European 
troops. Lat, 13° 2', long. 80“ 10'. 

POONASSA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 82 
miles S,E. by S. from Oojein, and 97 miles 
W. by N. from Eaitool. Lat. 22° 10', long. 
76° 30'. 

POONCH.~See Punch. 

POONDXJR. — A district originally subject 
to the hill state of Joobul, of which it forms 
the northern part. It extends about eight 
miles in length, nearly in a direction from 
south-west to tioitli east, and five in breadth, 
in a direction at right angles with the former ; 
lying lietween lat. 30° 58' — 31° 4', long. 77° 35' 
and 77° 42'. Tliis tract consists principally of 
a main ridge running from south-west to north- 
east, forming part of the range connecting the 
peak of Waitu with that of Chur, and having 
probably an elevation of from 6,000 to 7,000 
feet above the sea. The streams flow across 
tbe district in a south-easterly direction towards 
the Tonse. The inhabitants are a hardy, fear- 
less race, who continued to resist tbe Goorkhas 
after the other mountaineers had submitted, 
and until after a bloody conflict at Matteelee, 
where they were overpowered by a force of 
6,000 men, On the march of the English 
troops into this part of the mountains, the 
inhabitants again rose in arms against the 
Goorkhas, exterminated those occupying their 
country, and, investing the fort of ChepaJ, 
farther south, conduced mainly to its surrender. 
On the expulsion of the Goorkhas, and sub- 
sequent pacification of the country, Poondur 
devolved to the East-India Company, for want 
of heirs to the former ruling family ; and as no 
advantage appeared likely to result from re- 
taining dominion over its barren soil and rude 
people, it was, by the advice of Sir David 
Ochterlony, transferred to the rsna of Keon- 
thul, its present sovereign. It is estimated by 
Db Cruz to have an annual revenue of SOOL, 
and a population of 8,000, of whom 400 bear 
anus. 
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POONQ. — A. town in the British district of 
Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
11 miles N. of Moiilmeia. Lat. 16" 38', long. 
97“ 42'. 

POONOTJL, in the Eajpoot state of Bee- 
kaneer, a village on the route from the town 
of Beekaneer to that of Babawulpoor, and 
48 miles N.W. of the former. It is described 
as situate amidst desolation, striking even in 
that desert region. Lat. 28" 29', long. 72" 62'. 

POONITU. — A town in the native state of 
Travnncore, territory of Madras, 67 miles N. 
by E. from Quilon, and 91 miles N.W. from 
Tinnevelly. lat. 9° 40', long. 76" 60'. 

POONOO. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, territory of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 32 miles W. of Shikarpoor. Lat. 
27° 58', long. 68° 8'. 

POONPOON. — A river rising in Ramgurh, 
among the mountains on the northern frontier 
of Behar, about lat. 24" 30', long. 84° 20'. It 
holds a course generally north-east, through 
Behar and Patna, receiving in its course some 
considerable torrents. At its mouth it has 
steep banks, about thirty feet high, and a 
channel 100 yards wide. Its total length of 
course is about 130 miles. At the distance of 
a few miles further east, is the course of t^e 
Little Poonpooc, holding a direction nearly 
parallel to that of the larger stream, and ulti- 
mately joining it twelve miles above its con- 
fluence with the Ganges at Futwa, in lat. 
25° 29', long. 85" 23*. 

POONWA, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by Bajapoor ferry, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
38 miles W. of the former. lAt. £5° 27', long. 
81" 23'. 

POOPREE. — ^A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 36 miles 
N.E. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 26" 80', long. 
85" 60'. 

POOR, in the British district of MozufFur- 
nuggur, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name. Elevation above the level 
of the sea 963 feet. Lat. 29" 40', long. 
77" 54'. 

POORAH, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 20 
miles N.W. of the latter. It has a bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 26° 45', 
long. 80" 9'. 

POORAINUH, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to Oudh, 
64 miles W. by N. of the former. Lat, 26° 49', 
long. 82" 32'. 

POORALIA. — A British district in the 
lieut.-gov, of Bengali, bounded on the north- 
west by those of Barrabhoom and Pachete ; j 


on the east by Bancoorah and Midnapoor; 
and on the south-west by Singhboom and the 
native state of Mohurbunge. It lies between 
laL 22" 9'— 23° 15', long. 86* 6'— 87" 13' ; ia 
seventy miles in length from north-east to 
south-west, and sixty miles in breadth. Poo- 
ralia, the principal place, is the station of the 
assistant to the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal and commissioner for 
Chota Nagpore. It is situate forty miles west 
of Bancoorah. 

POOEANDA. — A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
22 miles W. of Purneah. Lat. 25" 46', long, 
87" Ky. 

POORANUM, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Jheluin, 89 miles N.N.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 32" 46', long. 73" 40'. 

POORBOONI, in Koonawur, a district of 
Bussahir, is a village on the left bank of the 
Sutluj. It is of considerable size, with houses- 
built of hewn stone, bonded with beams of 
deodar. Poorbooui is 7,318 feet above the sea. 
Lat. 81" 35', long. 78° 22'. 

POORBUNLER, in the peninsula of Katty- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town on the south- 
west coast, in tbe district of Burda, Though 
having no shelter for ships of considerabl* 
burthen, in consequence of a bar obstructing 
the entrance, it is much frequented by craft of 
from twelve to eighty tons burthen, and is the 
beat on the west coaat, carrying on brisk trade 
with the opposite coast of Africa, and with 
various ports in Sinde, Beloochi^tan, Arabia, 
the Persian Gulf, and the coasts of tbe Concaa 
and Malabar ; and about sixty vessels of various 
sizes belong to the port. Poorbunder belongs 
to a rana or chief of the Jaitwa tribe of Raj- 
]>oot8, who also holds the whole district of Burda 
Dr Jaitwar, for which hepaysan annual tribute 
of 3,000/. to the Guicowar, and also pays an- 
nually to tbe British government the moiety of 
the duties levied at the seaport of Poorbunder, 
yielding annually a revenue of from 3,000/. to 
3,500/. Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 
210 miles; Barcda, W,, 230; Bombay, N.W., 
276. Lat, 21" 37', long. 69° 46', 

POOBEE.— See Juggurnadth. 

POORMAH. — A town in the recently lapsed 
territory of Nagpoor, 126 miles E.N.E. from 
Nngpoor, and 87 miles S. from Ramgur. Lat. 
21" 33’, long. 81° 3'. 

POORNA, a river of Hyderabad, and h 
considerable feeder of the Godavery, rises fa 
lat. 20" 22', long. 75° 16', and, flowing south- 
east for 190 miles, falls into the Godavery river, 
in lat. 19° 6', long. 77° 6', 

POORNA. — A river rising in lat. 20" 69', 
long. 7 j’ 44', on the western slope of tbe 
Western Ghats, and flowing through the terri- 
tory of the Daung rajahs, Wusravee, and the 
British district of Surat, falls into the North 
Indian Ocean, in lat. 20" 63', long. 72° 48', 

POOENAH EIVEE, rises in lat. 21° 35', 
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loDg. 77° 41', in the British district of Baitool, 
jtod flowing southerly for sixty-five miles 
through that district, and for ninety-five 
through one of the recently sequestrated 
districts of the Nizam’s dominions, falls into 
the Taptee, in lat 21“ 4', long. 78“ 8'. 

POOROGAON. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Northern Cachar, 
60 miles E. by S. of Jynteahpore. Lat. 
25“ 4', long. 98“. 

POORSA. — A towp in the British district 
of Binajepore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 89 miles 
* S.E. of binsjepoor. Lat. 25“ 13', lon^. 89° 5'. 

POORTJNDHUR, in the collectorate of 
Poona, presidency of Bonrbay, “a hill fort, 
connected with a neighbouring range,” The 
highest point of the mountain of Poorundhur 
is upwards of 1,700 feet from the plain imme- 
diately below, and 4,472 feet above the sea. 
There are two forts, an upper and a lower, 
situated from 800 to 400 feet below the summit. 
The works, iik,b most of the hill forts in that 
part of the country, are of perpendicular rock, 
and frequently weakened rather than strength- 
ened by curtains and" bastions of maSonry, by 
which the natural defences are geneially sur- 
mounted. It was one of the first places which 
the Mahratta chief Sevajee secured, and he 
obtained it by practlsiDg on the weakness of 
those by whdtn it was held. In 1665 it was 
in vested 'by the forces of Aurungzebe, under 
the command of Dilir Khan, and though the 
defence was obstinate, and the success of the 
undertaking doubtful, Sevajee appears to have 
been so intimidated at the prospect of its fall, 
that he surrendered the place and himself, and 
entered the service of Aurungzebe, from whom, 
however, he soon revolted, and in 1670 re- 
captured the fort. After the power of the 
Peishwas had superseded that of the descend- 
ants of Sevajee at Poona, it was the usual' 
stronghold to which the former retreated when 
unable to remain in safety at the capital. In 
1818 it was invested by a British force, and, 
after a brief resistance, surrendered at discre- 
tion, The fort commands a passage through 
the Ghats, denominated the Poorundhur Ghat. 
Here, in 1776, was concluded a treaty between 
the British government and the Mahratta 
states ; but its conditions were never fulfilled, 
the treaty being overruled by a subsequent 
agreement between the Bombay government 
AudBagoba. i 

Poorundhur is one of the sanitarial stations! 
for European officers and soldiers ; it is distant 
20 miles B.E. of Poona, 40 miles N. of Sattara, 
and 90 S.E. ot Bombay. Lat. 18° 16', long. 

74 “ 2 ^. 

POORTJNGTJRH. — A town in the British 
district of Rutnageriah, president of Bombay, 
12 miles S, of Rntn^riah. Lat. 16“ 50', 
long. 78“ 22'. 

POORXJNPOOR, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Bareilly to 


;the Nepal territory, 48 miles E. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 28“ 80', long. 80“ 18'. 

POOBWA. — A town in Bundelcnod, situate 
on the left bank of the Pysunnee river, distant 
four miles N. from Tirbowan. Lat. 26“ 16', 
long. 80“ 66'. The territory of which this 
town is the principal place belongs to a native 
chief under the protection of the British 
government: it contains an area of twelve 
square miles, and a population of 1,800. 

POORWAH. — A town in Oude, 65 miles 
N.W. from Lucknow, and 37 miles E.N.E. 
from Furruckabad. Lat. 27“ SO', long. 
80“ 18'. . 

POORWAH. — A town in Oude, 29 miles 
S.S.W. from Lucknow, and 30 miles E. from 
Cawnpwr, Lat. 26“ 29', long. 80° 61'. 

POORYNHA, in the British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Futtehgurh 
to the canton meut of Shahjehanpoor, aud 18 
miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 46', long. 
79“ 46'. 

POORYNEE, in . the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabod to Hurd- 
war, and 44 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
2a“ 24', long. 78“ 31'. 

POOSA, in the British district of Tirhoot, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dinapore to Purneab, 60 miles N.E. of former, 
150 W. of latter. It is situate on the banks 
of the Little Gunduck river, has a good bazar, 
and Supplies are abundant. Lat. 25° 59', 
long. 85“ 41'. 

FOOT. — A town in the British district of 
Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 110 
miles S. by E, of Moulmein. Lat. 14“ 66', 
long. 98“ 6'. 

POOTH, in the British district of Meerut, 
Heat. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Meerut to Budaoon, 38 miles 
S.E. by E. of the former. Lat. 28“ 4tf, long. 
78“ 16'. 

POOTLEE.— See Kotpootlee. 

POOTLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Ulwar, 28 miles W.N.W. from Ulwar, 
and 98 miles S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 27“ 40', 
long. 76“ 13'. 

POOTORAY. — A town in the native state 
of 'Travancore, presidency of Madras, 20 miles 
S.E. from Trivandrum, and 32 miles W.N.W. 
from Cape Comorin. Lat. 8“ 17', long. 77“ IF* 

POOTTOOR . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles E. by S. of Mangalore. Lat. 12“ 47', 
long. 76“ 16'. 

PORAKADY.— A tovm in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 55 
miles E. by S. of Cannanore. Lat, 11“ 41', 
long. 76“ 18'. 

PORBNAUMLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras^ 
782 
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S9 miles N. b; E. of Caddapah. Lai. 15°, 1 
loDg. 79- 4'. 

PORIAN POINT, on the coast of the 
Pritish province of Pe^, at the month of the 
N egrais river. It Uea low, is formed of wbite 
clim covered with trees. Distant 69 miles 
S.S.W. of Basseiu. Lat. 16° 49', long. 94“ 29'. 

POEKA, or POEKAD, in Travancore, a 
town on the seacoast, having a trade in timl^r, 
cocoanuts, pepper, and coir or cocoanut-fibre. 
Distance from the city of Cochin, S.E., 53 
miles. Lat. 9° 20', long. 76° 26'. 

PORTO NOVO, in the British district of 
Soatb .A rcot, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel coast, at the mouth of the 
river Vellaur, which, rising near the base of 
the Eastern Ghats, and having a considerable 
length of course, is small at its mouth, and 
admits only coasting craft. Ships of superior 
burthen must anchor two miles off shore, 
where they have six or seven fathoms of water, 
with good holding-ground in mnd. This town 
was formerly of considerable importance and 
prosperity ; but having suflfered much in the 
wars between the British and Mysorean 
governments, sank into decay. Its prosperity 
is, however, rising, in consequence of extensive 
ironfoundry-works having been eHtablishe<l 
here by a joint-stock association, called the 
East-India Iron Company, to whom also 
belong the works at Beypoor. The ore 
smelted is in great abundance in the vicinity, 
and can be reduced by the usual processes into 
the finest steel. 

Porto Novo was burned by Hyder Ali in 
July, 1780, upon his first irruption into the 
Carnatic. In the following year, a critical 
battle was fought at this place, between Hyder 
and the British, which terminated in the com- 
plete discomfiture of the former, Hyder had 
anticipate*! a different result. Relying upon 
his vast superiority of numbers, be trusted that 
the day had arriv^ when he might completely 
annihilate the only army that remained to 
oppose him, and actually issued an order at 
the commencement of the action, that no 
prisoners should lie taken. Distance from 
Tranquebar, N., 32 miles ; Madura, N.E., 
155 ; Tanjore, N.E., 63; Madras, S., 116. 
Lat. 11“ 31', long. 79“ 49'. 

PORTUGUESE POSSESSIONS. — See 
Goa, Diu, and Dakait. 

POTAL. — A town in the British district of 
Myraunsing, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 44 miles 
S.W. by W. of Nnsaerabad. Lat. 24° 21', 
long. 89° 50'. 

POT ALP U i'i’OO. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
86 miles N.W. by N. of Arcot. Jjat. 18“ 20', 
long. 79° 9'. 

POTHEE. — A village in the British district 
of Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29° 6', long. 76“ 20'. 


POUDELLAH. — A town in the Britidi 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles W.N.W. of Oogole. Lat 16“ 
long. 79“ 41'. 

POUNA, OT PONNA.— See Gokkob- 

POUNNALY. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irrawady river, and 
66 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22“ 49'. lonir. 
96“. 

POWAEEN, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Shahjehanpoor tO 
Jemlah, 18 miles N.E. of the former. Po waeen 
is returned as containing a population of 
6,071 inhabitants. Lat. 28“ 4', long. 80“ 10', 

POWANGURH. — A town in Guzerat or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 22 miles N.E, 
from Baroda, and 69 miles S.E. by E. from 
Ahmedebad. Lat, 22“ 28', long. 73“ 30'. 

POWAR. — A town in the British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 17 miles W, 
of Poonah. Lat. 18“ 31', long. 73“ 39'. 

POWNAR. — town in the lapsed territory 
of Nagpoor or Burar, 40 miles S.W. from 
Nagpoor, and 79 miles E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. 
Lat. 20“ 48', long. 78“ 42'. 

POWREE, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town on the route from Calpee to Kotah, 196 
miles S.W. of former, 126 E, of latter. Lat. 
25“ 32', long. 77“ 27'. 

POWTI. — A town of the British district 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 29“ 12', long. 78“ 82'. 

POWUNGURH.— A town in the nativo 
state of Kalapoor, presidency of Bon* bay, 
64 miles S. fromSattara, and 69 miles N.N.W, 
from Belgaum. Lat, 16“ 47', long. 74° 12'. 

PRAIGPOOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on tho route from Delhi to the 
town of Jeypore, 107 miles S.W. of former, 
54 N.E. of latter. It has a bazar, and water 
is plentiful. Lat. 27“ 38', long. 76“ 13'. 

PRANHETA RIVER.—See WfiiNGOffOA. 

PRINCE OF WALES ISLAND (called 
also Penang, from its form resembling that of 
the arecft-nut, for which Penang is the Malay 
term) is situate near the northern entrance of 
the Straits of Malacca, off the western coast 
of the Malay peninsula, being separated from 
its dependency Province Wellesley, on the 
maiulaad, by a channel two miles and a half 
wide. It lies between lat. 5° 14 — 5“ 29', long. 
100“ 25' ; is fifteen miles in length and twelve 
in its greatest breadth, and contains an area of 
160 square miles. 

Favoured by nature, not less in its highly 
advantageous mercantile situation than in the 
rich and varied pnxluce of its soil, this flourish- 
ing island is sheltered from the south-west by 
the lofty mountains of Sumatra, and on the 
east by the chain of the Malayan peninsulaj so 
that ships approaching its shores escape the 
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Iai 7 of the storms which prevail in this quarter 
of the globe ; and a safe access ia at all seasons 
easily obtained to the harbour, which, formed 
by the strait separating Penang from the 
Quedah coast, is deep, with good anchorage, 
enabling ships of large burden to lie a few 
hundred yards off the town ; and so spacious, 
as to be capable of containing almost any 
number oi vessels. A considerable commerce 
is accordingly carried on, which is represented 
as being on the increase. The coast is bold, 
^nd studded with sevetal islands, and on almost 
every side the shore is lined with groves of the 
cocoanut. A chain of mountains, having an 
elevation of from 2,000 to 2,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, run diagonally across the 
island from north-east to soutb-west ; on each 
side, extending from their ba^e to the coast, are 
fertile plains, which arc entirely cultivated, ex- 
cept where inteirupted by forests of fine trees 
and groves of the areca. To the north-east is a 
level plain, three miles in breadth, called the 
“Valley.” This ia the most populous part of 
the island ; Georgetown {the capital), with its 
forts, barracks, &c., being built on its eastern 
extremity, and the houses of the principal 
European inhabitants scattered over its sur- 
face. The northern part is generally moun- 
tainous, and the summits of many of the hills 
are studded with residences of European 
planters. There are no rivers ; but numerous 
streams and rivulets, which find their source in ' 
these mountains, serve to irrigate and fertilize 
the Boil. 

The climate of Penang varies on the hills 
and in the valley. In the former it is most 
delightful ; the medium temperature of the 
year is 70“ ; the average annual range of the 
thermometer about 10°, Being exposed at all 
times to refreshing breezes, the heat in the 
tniddie of the day, in tlie hottest weather, is 
never oppressive ; and from the purity and 
bracing character of the air, togetlier with the 
beauty of the scenery, it offers a most agree- 
able resort f<)r convalescents. At some seasons, 
morning fogs hang over the summits, which 
make it cold, and render warm clothing neces- 
sary. In the valley, covered with its rich 
verdure and luxuriant vegetation, the climate 
is moist, There the temperature in the day 
rises to 90°, and is seldom lower than 76° ; 
but tl)e nights and mornings are always de- 
lightfully cool. January and February are 
the driert months ; April, May, and June are 
rainy ones ; but showers are frequent through- 
out the year. The diseases which are most 
common are the cholera, fevers, diarrhoea, 
dysentery, rheuraatisna, and ulcers. 

The geological formation of Prince of Wales 
Island is primitive. The mountains consist 
^most exclusively of granite ; mica occasion- 
ally occurs in pretty large ^anti^ea, and 
quartz is sometimes found. ^e subsoil of 
the hills consists in some places of decomposed 
rock, varying from one to eight feet in depth ; 
the valley is of alluvial formation, formed by 
the detritus of the mountain, which has been 


accumulating for ages. Dr. Ward supposes 
that the sea at some remote period covered 
these parts, and washed the base of the moan- 
tains ; and this opinion is borne out by the 
appearance of the opposite shore, where 
Captain Low discovered for some miles inland 
evidences of the gradual retirement of the 
ocean, in the ridges which at intervals run 

arallel with the coast. The only mineral 

Down to exist is tin ; and it is said the 
mountains are rich in this ore, though no 
mines have been worked. 

The soil throughout the island is generally 
light, but varies in quality : at the foot of the 
mountains it becomes rich ; in the valleys it 
consists of a vegetable mould, some inches ia 
depth, with a substratum of sand. Towards 
the sea, where it has been covered with man- 
groves, the soil is a rich black mould, mixed 
with small quantities of sand and gravel. 

The whole island is covered with a luxuriant 
vegetation. Wlien first transferred to the 
English, dense forests and noxious jungle 
covered its surface ; these have been now 
cleared away, and highly-cultivated fields and 
smiling gardens occupy their place. The 
eastern side of the island, consisting of low 
lands, which are well adapted to the growth of 
rice, is almost exclusively appropriated to its 
cultivation. On the south-western side, the 
Boil, being of a difiereut character, is occupied 
by beautiful plantations of the spice and pepper 
plants. The cleared summits of the hills are 
productive in cloves, which are the finest in 
the world ; their sides are clothed with forests 
and plantations of tea, cotton, and tobacco ; 
and the plains are rich also in coffee, sugarcane, 
and all descriptions of fruit-trees and vege- 
tables. The nutmeg is a tall tree : the island 
contains several descriptions, varying in the 
colour of their leaves and the shape of the 
fruit. The betel-vine is extensively planted ; 
the natives have a great partiality for the lea^ 
and are large consumers of it. 

So great a variety of races constitutes the 
population of Prince of Wales Island, that 
Sir George Leith remarks, “ There ia not, 
probably in any part of the world, so small 
a space in which so many different people 
are assembled together, or so great a variety 
of languages spoken.” Thera are Malaya, 
Chinese, Buttas, Bengalese, Europeans, Chu- 
liahs, Siamese, and Burmese. When firet 
taken possession of by the British, it was 
very thinly populated ; a few Malay families, 
who used to gain their livelihood by fishing, 
and several bands of pirates, being the only 
inhabitants. Soon after the settlement of the 
British, however, Chinese, and people from 
various countries, congregated here to enjoy the 
advantages of British protection ; and in 1797, 
ten years after the first establishment of the 
British, the number of inhabitants amounted 
to 6,937. In 1801 it had increased to 9,587 ; 
in 1828 the population was 87,715; in 1855 
it had risen to 46,618. The total population 
of the Straits settlementa at the same period, 
784 
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iDcInsire of nulitaiy jwid convicts, was as 
follow a — 


Prince of Wales Island. . . . 45,518 

Province Wellesley 51,509 

Singapore 67,421 

MaLtcca 54,021 


Total 208,469 


The British inhabitants are either planters, 
merchants, or gentlemen holding oflBcial situa- 
tions. 

Prince of Wales Island is the seat of govern- 
ment for all the British poHsessions in the 
Straits. At the latter end of the la.st century, 
the East-India Company deemed it necessary 
to establish a port in the Straits of Malacca ; 
and after several fruitless endeavours to obtain 
Acheen., Penang was fired upon. The Gom- 

H were at the same time apprised by CapUiin 
t, that the king of Quedah would transfer 
the island into their hands upon the annual 
payment of 6,000 Spanish dollars. Terms 
being drawn up and agreed to, Captain Light 
was appointed by the government superintend- 
ent of their new settlement. Through the 
indefatigable exertions of Cap Uain Light, forests 
were cleared, lands distributed, a town built, 
and port constructed ; so that in a few years 
the island was in a most flourishing condition. 
In 1791, the king of Quedah seeing its pros- 
perous state, demanded an increase of stipend, 
and upon refusal, collected a force on tlie 
opposite shore for tho purpose of attack. 
This intention, however, was frustrated by 
the timely operations of tlie superintendent, 
who, applying for aaaistance from Bengal, 
drove him away, dispersed his troops, and 
afterwards entered into a treaty with him. 
Captain Light, after filling his station to the 
satisfaction (»f bis C(tuiitry and those over whom 
he was placed, died in 1794. A few years 
afterwards, the designation of superintendent 
was changed to that of lieutenant-governor. 
In 1802, a strip of land on the opposite coast, 
now known a,s Province Wellesley, was ob- 
tained from the king of Quedah ; and in 1807, 
the judicial administration, previously in the 
hands of the local government, was vested in 
a recorder’s court. Before the year 1805, the 
authorities of Penang were subordinate to the 
Bengal presidency : at that period they were 
constituted a separate presidency. This new 
arrangement lasted till 1830, when Malacca 
and Singapore were incorporated with Penang, 
and the eastern settlements were again made 
6ubf)rdiiiate to Bengal. A commissioner or 
governor was appointed to preside over the 
three settlements, and a depii ty- resident was . 
placed over each. In 1861, this dependency 
upon the government of Bengal was removed, 
and the governor of the settlements was 

declared subject only to the government of 
India. 

PROME. — A town in the British territory 
of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the 
5 H 
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Irawaddy. It is a place of considerable im- 
portance, and under British administration will 
probably advance in commercial oonseqnence, 
wealth, and prosperity. During the first Bur- 
mese war (1825), it was taken possession of by 
the British without the trouble of firing a gun, 
the enemy having deserted it, after setting 
it ou fire. The conflagration destroyed one 
quarter of the town. The captors were re- 
warded by finding among the spoil a hundred 
pieces of artillery and a large supply of graiu, 
In the second war with Ava (1852), Prome 
again fell into the hands of the British, and 
with almost as little effort on their part. Some 
resistance was offered aa part of the troops, 
after landing, a<lv:inced to the position meant 
to be occupied for the night ; but it was 
speedily overcome, with very trifling loss, and 
in the morning the town was found evacuated. 
Prome is distant from the town of Pegu, N.W., 
113 miles. The town was nearly destroyed by 
fire in the early part of 1856. The district of 
which this place is the chief town baa an area 
of 6,600 square miles, and a population of 
1 00,000 inhabitants. Lat 18° 47’, long. 96“ 3'. 

PROMNA.— A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
53 miles Is. of Mouliuein. Lat. 17° 16', long. 
97° 42'. 

PROVINCE WELLESLEY. —See 
Wellesley Pkovince. 

PRUCHITGURH.— A town in the native 
state of Sawuiitwavree, presideiicy of Bombay, 
20 miles N.E. from Viugoila, and 52 miles 
S.W. by S. from Kolaj>oor. Lat. 16° 3', long, 
73° 63'. 

PRUCHITGURfl.— A town in the native 
state of Kolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 60 
miles N.W. from Kolapoor, and 38 miles S.W. 
by S. from Sat*^^ara. Lat. 17° 12', long. 73° 47'. 

PXJBB MOUNTAINS, extending south- 
ward from the Hala range, and forming a 
natural boundary between the Belooche pro- 
vince of Lus anu Sinde. If we consider their 
northern limit to be in lat. 26°, where the 
Hala range becomes contracted to about thirty 
miles in breadth, and their southern to be Cape 
Monze, their length will be found to be about 
ninety miles. In lat. 25° 3', long. 66° 60', 
they are crossed by the route from Kurrachea 
to Sonmeanee, at the pass of Guncloba, de- 
scribed by Hart as “ stony, of trifling ascent, 
and the descent equally gentle.” The highest 
part appears to be about lat. 25° 80, where 
native report represents the elevation aa great, 
though it does not probably exceed that of the 
njouutains of Western Sinde, considered to bo 
about 2,000 feet. 

PUBNA. — A British district under the 
preside'.icy of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north by the 
British district Bo^ or Bagura ; on the 
north-eoat by the British district Mymetising ; 
on the south-east by the British district Dacca 
Jelalpore; on the south by the British dig- 
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trict Jessore ; on the west, and also on 
the north-west, by the British districts Nud- 
dea and Rajesbahye : it lies between lat. 
28" 84—24“ 86', long. 88“ 66'— 89“ 48', and 
has an area of 2,606 square miles. It is a 
remarkably watery tract, containing many jhils 
or shallow lakes, and being traversed by the 
Uanges, and numerous offsets from that river 
and from the Brahmapootra. The population 
of this district is given under the article 
Bikgal. 

This tract was acquired by the East-India 
Company in 1765, by virtue of the firman of 
Shah AJam, conveying to that authority the 
dewanny of Bengal, Behar, and OrisHa. | 

PUBNA. — A town, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, situate i 
about a mile north of the left bank ot the' 
Podda, or great eastern branch of the Ganges, 
and on the Pubna, an offset from it. Pubna is 
distant N.E. from Calcutta 130 miles. Lat. 
24“, long. 89° 12'. 

PUCCOLE. — A town in the British district 
of Mymiinsing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 49 miles 
S.S.W. of Nueaerabad. Lat. 24° 9', long. 90°. 

PUOHAK, in the Eajpoot state of Jodhpoor, | 
a village on the route from Nusserabad to the 
town of Jodh|7oor, and 43 miles E. of the 
latter. Lat. 26° 10', long. 73“ 47'. 

PUCHART. — A village in the district of 
Shekawuttee, Cerritoiy of Jej’-pore, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28° 8', long. 70° 1'. 

PUCHBUDRA, in the Eajpoot state of 
Jodhjxtor, a town 60 miles S.W. of the city of 
Jodhpoor, and eight miles N. of the right bank 
of the Sonee. It is situate in a fertile but 
scantily cultivated country, and three miles 
south of salt marshes, the brine of which is so 
strong in the dry season, that the salt spon- 
taneously crystallizes into large maases about 
bushes thrown into the pools for th.at purpose. 
The town and the salt-works belong to the 
khalsa or royal estate of the maharaja of 
Jodhpur, and the revenue from them is allo- 
cated to the maintenance of his zenana. Lat. 
25° 67', long. 72° 21', 

PUCHESUR, in the British district of 
Kamaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village at the confluence of the rivers Suijoo 
and Kalee (Eastern), on the left bank of the 
former, right of the latter, 30 miles S. of the 
cantonment of Petoragurh. Lat 29° 27', long. 
80° 18'. 

PUCHEWOR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on the route from Agra to 
Nusseerabad, 183 miles S.W, of former, 40 
N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, has 
a bazar, and siipplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 26“ 30', long. 75“ 26'. 

PUCHGAIN, in the British di^rict of 
Boolundshuhar, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from AJlygurh 
cantonment to that of Delhi, and 36 miles 
N.W, of the former. Lat. 28* 19', long. 
77“ 62'. 


PUCHOWREA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Pillib- 
heet to Petoragurh cantonment, 25 miles N.E. 
of the former. Lat. 28° 67', long. 80° 4'. 

PUCHPERA, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 62 miles N.E. of the foimer. 
Lat. 27“ 41', long. 78° 37'. 

PUCHPERA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Pillibheet 
to Nugina, and 16 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 48', long. 79° 40'. ^ 

PUCHPERA, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra to 
I Etawa, and 30 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
27° 5', long. 78* 41'. 

PUCHROLT, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from the town of 
Jodhpoor to that of Ajmeer, and 37 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 35', long. 74° 11'. 

PUCHUM SUREEORA, in the British 
district of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route by tlie Raja- 
poor ferry from tlie cantonment of Allahabad 
to Banda, and 39 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 25° 26', long. 81“ 22'. 

PUCKA BHOOTA. — A town in the native 
state of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank 
of the Indus river, and 131 miles S.W, by W. 
from Bhawulpoor. Lat. 28° 26', long. 69° 59'. 

PUCKERPOOR. — A town in Oude, 61 
miles N.E. from Lucknow, and 106 miles 
E.S.E. from Shabjehanpoor, Lat. 27° 22', 
long, 81“ 35'. 

PUDAPADDY. — A town in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Ma<lra8, 49 
miles S.E. by E. of Uannanore, Lat. 11° 29', 
long. 76° 2'. 

PUDDOW. — A town in the British district 
of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
131 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13° 53', 
long, 98° 22'. 

PUDHOR. — See Bhuddub. 

PUDORA, in the British district of Ally- 
gnrh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 63 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 42', long. 78° 37'. 

PUDREE.— A town in Scinde, situate in 
the territory of Ali Moorad, 73 miles S.S.E. 
from Bukkur, and 106 miles N.E. by N. from 
Hydrabad, Lat. 26° 40', long. 69“ 19'. 

PUDREE,— A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 44 miles S.E. 
of Durbunga. Lat. 26° 38', Tong. 86° 23'. 

PUDROWNAN. — A town on the route from 
Goruckpore cantonment to Mullye, and 36 miles 
E. of the former. It is situate in a beautiful 
well-wooded country, and when Buchanan 
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gnrveyed it, aboat fifty years ago, “ contained 
700 houses, A few had two stories, and a few 
were tiled, but by far the greater part oonsisted 
of miserable thatched huts. The rajah’s castle 
occupied one corner, and the whole had been 
surrounded by a ditch and bamboo hedge.” 
He addSj “The town had considei-able manu- 
factures of sugar, nitre, and cloth, and advances 
were made from the Company’s factory at 
Ghazeepore for the two latter.” Supplies are 
abundant here, and the road in this part of the 
route is good. Distant N.W. from Dinapoor 
105 miles. Lat. 26° 60', long. 84° 1'. 

PUGGUR.— A town in the British district 
of Eanigur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 23 miles 
W. by S. of Hazareebagh. Lat. 23° 54', long. 
85“ 3'. 

PUGHROOKHEE, — A town in the British 
district ol.Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 miles 
S. of Behar. Lat. 24° 44', long. 85" 37'. 

PUHAREE, or PAHAREE, a native state 
of Bundelcuud, with an area of four square 
miles, containing a population of 800. The 
rajah maintains a inilitaiy force of fifty in- 
fantry. Puharee, the capital, is in lat. 25° 14', 
long. 80° 60'. 

PUHAREE, in the territory of Bhurtp ore, 
a village on the route from Mathura to Feroz- 
poor, by Deeg, 64 miles N.W. of former, 
15 S.E, of latter. Lat. 27° 43', long. 77° 9'. 

PUHASOO, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W,. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundahuhur to 
Allygurh, 19 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
28° 11', long. 78° 8'. 

PUHPOOND, in the Eriti.sh district of 
Etawa, the principal place of the perguunab 
ot the Bjune name, is situate near the river 
Seengur, 32 miles S.E. of Etawa, 66 miles W. 
of Cawiipore. Pulipoond contains a popula- 
tion of 6,063 inhabitiints. Lat. 20° 36, long. 
79“ 32'. 

PUHRAH, or PAHRAH, one of the 
native states of Bundelcund, containing an 
area of ten square miles, with a population of 
1,600. The rajah maintains a force consisting 
of four horse and ninety-nine infantry, Pub- 
rah, the principal place, is in lat. 26" 23', long. 
80° 18'. 

PUJOUL, in the hill state of Kotnharaen, 
a village on the right bank of the Giree. 
Elevation above the sea 4,980 feet. Lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77° 81'. 

PUKHROULA, iu the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 37 miles S.E. of the 
former place. Distant N.W. fi-om Calcutta, 
vid Moradabad, 924 miles. Lat. 28° 61', long. 
78° 16'. 

PUKHURA. — A town in Nepa4 situate 
on the right l)ank of the Naliug river, and 102 
miles W. N.W. from Kbatmandoo. lAt, 28° 15', 
long. 83° 47'. 
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PUKKA SERAI, in the British disbriot 
of Boolundahuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Allygurh 
cantonment to that of Delhi, and 14 miles 
S.E. of the latter. Lat. 28° 82', long. 77° 26'. 

PUKLI, in the north of the Punjab, a • 
small tract east of the Indus : it is very fertile. 
Runjeet Hingh obtained possession of it about 
twenty years ago, by expelling the Mahometan 
chief, Poyndu Khan, who took refuge in the 
island of Chuttoorbye, in the Indus. It U 
generally supposed to be the Peuceolatis of 
Arrian, but erroneously, as that (lib. iv. 22) 
was on the west side of the river, and Pukli is 
on the east, Lat. 34° 16' — 34° 30', long. 72° 60' 
—73° 15'. 

PUKREE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the right bank ot the Ganges, 781 
miles N,W. of Calcutta by the river route, and 

27 S.E. of the city of Allabahul by the same. 
Lat. 25° 18', long. 82 ' 12'. 

PULANA, or PLANA, in the hill state 
of Goond, tributary to Keonthul, a village on 
the right bank of the Giree, near the confluence 
of a feeder from the north. Elevation above 
the sea 6,133 feet. Lat. 31° 6', long, 77° 29'. 

PULANA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
ofOodejpoor, 15 miles N.N.E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 66 miles W.N.W. from Neeuiuch. 
Lat. 24° 48', long. 73° 55'. 

PULANTl. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the Sau Coos river, and 

28 miles E. from Kbatmandoo. Lat. 27° 42', 
long. 85° 44'. 

PULICAT, in the British district Chingle- 
put, presidency of Madnis, a town on an island 
in an extensive inlet of the sea or salt-water lake 
of the same name. The lake of Pulicat is thirty- 
three miles in length from north to south, and 
eleven in breadth where widest, and contains 
some large islands besides that on which the 
town is situate. It seems to have been pro- 
duced by “ the sea’s breaking through a low 
sandy beach, and overflowing the lands within, 
for its communications with the sea are ex- 
tremely narrow, like the embouchures of small 
rivers.” From one to two miles off shore is 
the road called Pulicat Anchorage, where there 
are six or seven tatlioujs water. The lake, 
throughout its whole leiigth, forms the north- 
eastern limit of the British district of Arcot, 
south division. An extensive line of water- 
communication has been established between 
the city of Madras and the town of Doogoo- 
rauzepatam, principally by means of this l^e. 
The town of Pulicat is distant from Arcot, 
N.E., 76 miles ; Nellore, S., 76 ; Madras, N., 
22. Lat. 13° 25', long. 80° 22', 

PULLA, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-goV. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the cantonment of Allygurh 
to tlmt of Delhi, and nine miles N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 27° 69', long. 78“ 3'. 

PULLA CHAND, in the British district 
787 
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of Allygurh, lieut -gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Meerut to Muttra, 
and 32 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 53', 
long. 77° 63'. 

PULLADUM.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Ma.dras, 
21 miles E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11°, long. 
77° 19'. 

PULLAGOO.— A town in the British dis- 
trict oi Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim pro- 
vinces, 148 miles S.S.E. of Mouloicin, Lat. 
14° 24', long. 98° 16'. 

PULLAMPUTTI.— A town in the British 
district of Trichinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles N. by E. of Madura. Lat. 10° 23', 
long. 78° 16'. 

PULLANAMATREE. — A town in the 
British district of North Arcot, president^ of 
Madras, 86 miles W.N.W, of Arcot. Lat. 
13“ 13', long. 78° 48'. 

PULLEA. — A town in Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Chowka river, and 112 
miles N. by W. from Lucknow. Lat. 28° 26',' 
long. 80° 37'. 

PULLEAPOORAM. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 11 miles N.W, from 'IVi- 
varidrum, and ,'39 miles W. from Tiurievelly. 
Lat. 8“ 36', long. 76° 54'. 

PULLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 49 miles N.N.W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 122 miles W. by N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 57', long. 72“ 50'. 

PULLEHEA. — A town in the Boondela 
state of Tehree, 32 miles N.E. from 'lehree, 
and 88 miles N.N.E. from Saugur. Lat. 
25“ r, long. 79° 15'. 

PULLOK. — A town in the British district 
of Tavoy, one of the TenaBserim provinces, 
88 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13° 20', 
long. 98' 41'. 

PULIiOW. — A town in the British district 
ofMergui, one of the 'renasserim provinces, 
66 miles N.N.W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13°, 
long. 98“ 44'. 

PULLUSGHUR. — A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpoor, 85 miles E.S.E. 
flora Nagpoor, and 105 miles S.S.E. from 
Seuni. Lat. 20° 40', long. 80° 20', 
PQLLYCOOT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 72 miles 
S.E. by E. of Cannanore. Lat. 11“ 20', long. 
76° 20h 

PULLYPATTI. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 28 miles 
N.E. of Salem, Lat. 11° 55', long. 78“ 26'. 

PULNEY.— A town in the British district 
oi Madura, presidency of Madras, 69 miles 
N.W. of Maaura. Lat, 10° SO', long. 77° 33'. 

PULRA, — A village m..the British* district 
of Mozuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 22', long. 77 ° 35'. 

PULUSGAON.— A town in the recently 
lapsed territory of Nagpoor or Berar, 29 miles 


S.W. by 8. from Nagpoor, and 92 miles E.S.E. 
from Ellichpoor. lAt. 20° 49', long. 78° 55'. 

PULWUL, in the British district of Goor- 
gnon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town, giving name to the pergunnah so 
called, on the route from Delhi to Muttra, and 
41 miles S. of the former. It has a population 
of 12,01 0 inhabitants. Lat. 28° 9', long. 77“ 23', 

PUNAKHA. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the 
Bagnee river, and 96 miles E.N.E. from Dar- 
jeeling. Lat. 27° 34', long. 89° 45'. 

PUNAMURTHCOTAH.— A town in the 
British district of Malabar, presidency of 
Madras, 49 miles E, by S. of Cannanore. 
Lat. 11° 44', long. 76° 8'. 

PUNAPOOE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapore, and six miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 21', long, 79“ 33'. 

PUNAR. — A river of the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
rising on the northern declivity of the Snb- 
Hiiimlaya, or southeni and inferior range of 
the Hini.-ilaya, in lat. 29“ 28', long. 79“ 48', and 
11 miles S.E. of Fort Almor.v It flows cir- 
cuitously, but generally in an easterly direction, 
and, receivi ng many rivulets right .and left, falls 
into the Suijoo, a gre.at tributary of the Gogr.a, 
on the right side, in lat. 29“ 32', long. 80“ 7', 
having a total lerigth of course of twenty-five 
miles. Buchanan, on hearsay evidence, states 
that gold is found in its channel ; but neither 
'I'raill, in his Statistical Account of Kumaon, nor 
Webb, appears to mention this cii-cumstaiice. 

PUNASSA, in the British district of AlLah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuce-s, a 
small town on the route by the Kutra Pass, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Kewah, 
21 miles S.E. of the former. It is situate on 
the left bank of the Tons, close to its con- 
fluence with the Gauges. Tlie Tons, here 
crossed by ferry, has a bed 400 yards wide ; 
its left bank steep, its right sloping. Lat, 
25° 16', long. 82“ 7'. 

PUNCH, in the Northern Punjab, a small 
town on the southern slope of the mountains 
bounding Cashmere on the south. It is situate 
at the foot of the Punch Pass, and on the banks 
of a river of the same name, discharging itself 
into the Chenaub. At Punch, two much-fre- 
quented routes from the Punjab to Cashmere, 
that by Koteli and that by Rajawur, meet and 
proceed thence northward, through the Bara- 
mula Pass. Elevation of the Punch Pass 8,500 
■feet ; ot the town, 3,280. Punch is in lat. 
33“ 51', long. 74° 10'. 

PUNCH RIVER, in the Punjab, rises on 
the south-western declivity of the Pir Panjal 
Pass, about lat. 33° 33', long. 74° 43', and 
takes a direction generally north-westerly down 
the valley, dividing the Pir Panjal from the 
Ratau Panjal After continuing in that direc- 
tion lor about fifty miles, it, close to the town 
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of Punch, reoeiveB a feeder from the north, and 
below the conSoenoe turns to the eoutli-west. 
Here it is styled by Moorcroft a rivulet ; but 
Jacquemont, who mentions it under the name 
of Tchaomok, describes it as a torrent so rapid 
and powerful, that there is much danger in 
fording it, insomnch that a horse which loses 
its footing is swept down the stream, and irre- 
trievably perishes. Holding a south-westerly 
course of about forty miles, it near Koteli 
receives a considerable feeder, called the river 
of Rajour, and after a course of about thirty 
miles further, falls into the Chenaub, in bat. 
83° 12', long. 73° 41'. 

PUNUERPOOB,. — A town within the pre- 
sidency of Bombay, on the north-eastern frontier 
of Sattara, towards the collectorate of Shola- 
pore. It is situate on the Beema, a tributary 
to the Kistna, and is highly revered by the 
Brahmins, as containing a celebrated temple 
dedicated to an incarnation of Vi^nu. Here, 
in 1815, Trimbuckjee Danglia, the profligate 
minion of the Peishwa, perpetrated the murder 
of (lungadhur Shastry, the Guicowar’a minister 
and envoy, who had repaired to Poona under 
the sanction and protection of the British 
government. The circumstances under which 
this atrocious crime was committed are thus 
related : — As he (Gungadhur Shastry) passed 
along, one of his attendants heard a man in 
the crowd ask, “Which is the Shastry 1” and 
another reply, “ He who wears the necklace 
but not thinking the inquiry of any import- 
ance, he paid no atteutiou either to the person 
a'-king the question or to him who made the 
answer. The Shastry entered the temple, per- 
formed hig devotions, and after remaining a 
few minutes in conversation with Trimbuckjee 
Danglia, returned towards the house which he 
occupied. He advanced but a short distance 
from the temple, when three men came running 
behind him, and as if clearing the road for some 
person of diatinction, calling out, “ Make way, 
make way." Their left hands were folded up 
in cloths, and each of them in his right hand 
bore what seemed to be a twisted cloth, such 
as appears to be commonly used for striking 
persons in a crowd, to make them stand aside. 
One of them struck the Shastry a violent blow 
with the cloth, and it was then discovered that 
he had a sword in his hand ; another seized 
him by the hair and threw him down ; and 
whilst in the act of falling, a third ruffian cut 
him on the head. Three of the Shastry 's 
attendants remained with their master; but 
two more assassins rushing from the front, the 
whole of them were wounded and disabled. 
The rest of the Shastry’s li-iends and followers, 
who do not appear to have been blest with any 
large share of personal intrepidity, ran away, 
leaving him in the hands of his murderers. 
Being thus at liberty to complete their bloody 
work, they mangled the unhappy man in a 
dreadful manner, and then departed, one of 
them exclaiming in the Mahratta language, 
“ We have now finished him.” 


Three of the Shastry’a people had remained at 
the temple in attendance upon one of his suite. 
As they approached the spot where the murder 
had been committed, they saw five men with 
naked swords running towards the temple. 
This alarmed them ; but not being aware of 
what had happened, they made their way aa 
quietly as possible to the Shastry’s house ; 
not finding him there, they returned to the 
road, where they discovered his body cut to 
pieces. The population of Punderpoor is 
believed not to exceed 20,000 persons. Dis- 
tance S.E. from Poona 112 miles, and 185 
S.E, from Bombay. Lat. 17“ 40', long. 75 ° 24 '. 

PUNDOOA, or PURBOOAH, in the Bri- 
tieh district of Hooghly, lie ut. -gov. of Bengal, 
a small town with dak or relay-station for 
bearers, on the route from Calcutta to Burd- 
wan, 32 miles N.W. of former, 30 S.E. ol latter. 
Lat. 23“ 8', long. 88“ 18'. 

PCNDOOKESUR, in the British district 
of Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Sireeimggur to Thibet, 
54 miles N.E. by E. of the former. Lat. 30“ 37', 
long. 70° 36'. 

PUNDKAWUL, in the British district of 
Eoolunclshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Khasgunj to 
Meerut, and 36 miles N.W, of the former. 
Lat. 28° 7', long. 78° 15'. 

PUNGANORE. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles S. by W. of Cuddapah. Lat, 13° 20', 
long. 78° 37'. 

PUNGI, in Bussahir, a collection of hamlets 
in the district of Koonawur, on the right bank 
of the Sutluj, and at the south-eastern base 
of a range dividing the valley of the Kushang 
from that of the Mulgun. Elevation above 
the sea S,197 feet. Lat. 31° 35', long. 78° 20'. 

PUNGURA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Banda to Jubbul- 
poor, 20 miles S. of the former. It has water 
from a tank and wells. Lat. 25° 13', long. 80° 31'. 

PUNHE'm, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpoorie, and eight miloa 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27° 51', long. 78° 14', 

PUNJAB, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
pomessions of Scindia’a family, a town 12 
miles S.W. of the fort of that name, the scene 
of an engagement which took place on the 29lh 
December, 1843 (the date of the victory of 
Mahamjpore), between the British and Mah- 
ratta forces. Maj or-Genoral Grey, leading from 
Bundelcund a British detachment to co-operate 
with that mareldng from Agra u^der the con- 
duct of iSir Hugh Gough, commander-in-chief, 
crossed tue river Sindh at Chandpur, and pro- 
ceeding north-west, on the 29tb, after a march 
of sixteen miles, was attacked by the Mahratta 
army, strongly posted near the village of 
Mangor, lie British army took post at 
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Puniftr, and by a series of attacks drove the 
enemy from all points of his position and cap- 
tured all his artillery, amounting to twenty- 
four pieces, and all bis ammunition. The 
Mahratts army is represented to have been 
about 12,000 strong, and to have suffered most 
severely ; the British loss amounted to thirty- 
five killed and 182 wounded. Lat. 26° 6', 
long. 78° 6'. 

PUNJAB (THE), an extensive territory on 
the north-west of India, so called from two 
Persian words, signifyiug “five waters," the 
name having reference to five great rivers 
which flow through it. With respect to the 
propriety of the designation, it is, however, to 
he observed, that there are in fact six rivers, 
the Indus, the Jhelum, the Chenaub, the 
Kavee, the Beaa, and the Sutlej ; but as the 
Boas has a much shorter course than the others, 
it seems to have been disregarded when the 
name of the country was bestowed. In semi- 
civilized states, and especially in those of Asia, 
the boundaries, at all times ill-defined, are 
subject to frequent changes ; and this holds 
true in regard to the territory lately acquired 
from the Sikhs, in consequence of their in- 
cessant wars with their neighbours to the 
north and west. In the present case, the pro- 
vince now designated the Punjab will be 
regarded as co-ex tensive with the recent 
■empire of the Sikhs, with the exception of the 
provinces allotted by the British to Gholab 
Singh, and which are now comprehended 
within the newly-conslituLcd kingdom of Cash- 
mere. Pegarded in this view, the Punjab will 
be found to possess natural limits J-emarkably 
well defined. They are as follows: — On the 
north, the lower boundaries of Gholab Singh’s 
dominions ; on the west, the Suliman range of 
mountains ; on the east and south-east, the 
river Sutlej and its continuaiiou the Ghara. 
The shape in outline aijproaclies that of the 
sector of a circle, the centre of which is at the 
confluence of the Punjniid and the Indus, in 
lat. 28° 55', long. 70° 81' ; the extreme radii, 
the Suliman range, liolding in general a direc- 
tion not greatly varying from north to south j 
the Sutlej, and its continuation the Ghara, 
holding a direction from north-east to south- 
west ; the arc in its highest latitude touching 
the 85th parallel. The most western point is 
just below the confluence of the Punjnud and 
Indus ; the most eastern is between the 78th 
and 79th meridian. The length from east to 
west is about 650 miles ; the breadth, measured 
at right angles to this, about 420 ; the super- 
ficial extent, 73,635 square miles. No two 
regions can differ more in physical character 
than the northern and southern part of tliis 
territory. Within the north-east angle is 
comprehended the Alpine region of K^gra. 
The Dorth-W'est angle comprises the Eusoftye 
country, Peshawur, Kohat, Huzara, and the 
Country thence extending southward to the 
fmlt range ; the entire tract being intersected 
by mountain -ranges, and consisting of a series 


of valleys, encircled by hills. The remainder 
includes the plain country of the Punjab, dis- 
tributed into the five doabs, and stretching 
south-west with a regularity rarely broken by 
any eminence of importance. The declivity of 
the surface from north-east to south-west is 
proved beyond question by the course of the 
rivers, which all descend in that direction. 
Jacquemont considers that the courses of the 
Soorsntty and Guggur, which, flowing from 
the Himalaya, are lost in the desei’t of Bikanir, 
lie along an elevated tract dividing the basin 
of the Jumna from that of the Sutlej, and that 
barometric and other observations prove the 
p^‘n of the Punjab to be below that of Eastern 
Hindostan, He thence concludes the bed of 
the Sutlej, in its course through the plain, to 
be lower than that of the Jumna ; that of the 
Beas lower than that of the Sutlej ; and so in 
succession westward with regard to the beds 
of the Ravee, the Chenaub, and the Jhelum, 
to the Indus, flowing through the lowest i>ait 
of this extensive basin. 

About the town of Mundi, near the north- 
eastern frontier, and on the upper courae of 
the Beas, in the most southern and lower 
ranges of the Himalaya, is an e.xtensive tract 
of rocks and deposits of recent formation, of 
limestone, sandstone, gypsum, argillaceous 
slate, ami list which veins of quartz occasionally 
occur. This formation is important, in conse- 
quence of containing inexhaustible beds of 
fossil salt, very compact and heavy, and of a 
reddish colour. Ou the west of the Punjab, 
and crossing the Doah, between the Jhelum 
and this Indus, is the Salt range, which is cross- 
cut by the channel of the Indus, and which, to 
the north of the Daman, on the western side 
of that river, joins the Suliman and Khyber 
ranges. The Salt range, sometimes (on the 
west of the Indus) call^ the Kivlabagh range, 
holds a direction a little south of east, between 
lat, 32° 30' — 33°, and terminates rather 
abruptly on the right bank of the river 
Jhelum. The elevation is not great, probably 
in few places exceeding 2,000 feet above the 
sea. The formations composing it are grau- 
wacke, limestone, sandskme, gypsum, and red 
tenacious clay, investing euormous deposits of 
common salt, or chloride of sodium. 

Altogether, the ascertained mineral wealth 
of the Punjab and its dependencies appears 
scanty in proportion to the great extent of its 
mountains. Gold is found in the sands of the 
streams of the Chenaub, the Huroo, and the 
Swan ; graphite or plumbago abounds in the 
Pir Panjal, bounding Cashmere on the south- 
west ; iron is also raised in Mundi, as well as 
common salt. The Salt range, besides the 
mineral from which it is named, produces 
antimony, alum, and sulphur. Nitre is ob- 
tained in abundance from the alluvial plains. 
Coal exists about the Salt range at Mukkud, 
on the left bank ol the Indus, and in the 
locjilities of Joa, Meealee, and Nummul. 
Scienlific inquiries into the mineral resources 
of the Salt range, and the Alpiue portion of 
790 
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the Sindh Sngtir Doab, have been authorixed 
bj the govern niciit. 

No country of the Eame extent probably 
enjoys more largely than the Punjab the means 
of irrigation and of inland navigation, by 
means of its six noble rivers. The moat 
eastern, the Sutlej, has its source in Thibet, 
in lat. 30” 8', long. 81” 53'. Holding a south- 
westerly course of about 650 miles, it receives 
the Beas, below the confluence of which, taking 
place near Hurekee, and in lat. 31” I'i', long, 
75” 3', the united stream is called the Ghara 
for about 300 miles, to the confluence of the 
Chenaub ; thenceforward the aggregate body , 
of water bears the name of the Punjnud for a 
further distance of about sixty miles, to its I 
confluence with the Indus. Next to the' 
Sutlej, westward, is the Beas. rising in lat. 
32“ 24', long. 77° 12', and holding a sinuou.s 
course of about 290 miles, in general to the 
south-west, to its confluence with the Sutlej. 
Farther to the west flows the Ravee, the least 
in the volume of its water, though not in the 
length of its course. Issuing from a lake em- 
bosomed in the Himalaya, in lat. 32” 30', long. 
77“ y, it holds a very tortuous course, but 
generally in a south-westerly direction, for 
about 420 miles, to its confluence with the 
Chenauh. Tliis last-mentioned river, usually 
regarded as the largest ot the Punjab, flows in ' 
general west of that of the Ravee, though its j 
source is more eastward, as it sweeps in a wide | 
flexture round the upper part of the smaller i 
rivers. Rising in Lahoul, in lat. 32“ 48', long, j 
77° 27', the Chenaub pursues a circuitous I 
course, hut for the most part south-west, and 
at the dif;tance of about 600 miles from its 
source, unites with the Jhelum, near Triino 
ferry. The united stream, proceeding in the 
same direction for about flfty miles, receives 
the water of the Ravee ; below the confluence 
it loses the name of Chenaub, and is called the 
Triiuab for a further distance of 110 miles, to 
the junction of the Ghara. From that point 
the river flows about sixty miles, as before 
mentioned, to its confluence with the Indus, 
being called the Punjnud, a name derived 
from its conveying the accumulated water of 
the Beas, the Sutlej, the Ravee, the Chenaub, 
and the Jhelum. This last river rises in Cash- 
mere, the whole valley of which it drains. 
Soon after its issire therefrom, it receives a 
large tributary, the Kishengunga, or river of 
Mazufurabad, and after a course of about 
490 miles, generally in a south-westerly direc- 
tion, it unites with the Chenaub near Trimo 
ferry. The Indus, the most westerly of the 
Punjab rivers, traverses the country in a direc- 
tion from north to south for about 600 miles, 
from Derbend to the confluence of the Punj- 
nud. Those noble streams, besides affording 
means of inland navigation, scarcely equalled, 
are of inestimable value for the purposes of 
irrigation. Several of the old canals have 
been improved and enlarged. A new canal, 
intended to traverse the entire length ot the 
Baree Doab, is under conatmotion. The 


central line is to be 247 miles in length. It 
will commence from that point where the river 
Ravee debouches from the lowest of the Hinia> 
layau ranges, thence; cutting through a high 
bank, it will cross two mountain- torrents, till 
it gains the table-lands ; then it will traverse 
the heart of the Manjha, passing near the 
great cities of Deeuauuggur, BuLtala, and 
Uraritsir ; thence, striking into the deeps of 
the wildest wastes of the lower I)oab, and 
running past the ruined cities, tanks, temples, 
and canals, all of which it is to vivify and 
regenerate, it will rejoin the Ravee fifty-six 
miles above Mooltan. At the thirtieth mile 
of its course, a branch diverges to fertilize the 
most arid lands of the Doab, and reacli tho 
ancient city of Kusaoor, From this branch 
again, a smaller channel is diverted to the 
eastward, and carried on till it nearly meets 
the Sutlej opposite the battle-field oi Sobraon. 
At the fifty-fifth mile of the grand line, another 
channel branches off, to spread fertility down 
to the capital of Lahore. In addition to the 
main 247 miles, the Kussoor, Sobraon, and 
Lahore branches, of eighty-four, sixty-one, and 
seventy-four miles respectively, will make up 
an aggregate of 466 miles. 

The plain of the Punjab is divided by its 
rivers into five extensive natural sections, 
described by tbe native term doab, signifying 
a great tongue of land lying in the bifurcation 
above the confluence of two rivers. First, the 
doab of Julimler, between the Sutlej and the 
Beas ; second, the doab of Baree, between the 
Beas and Ghara on the eiust, and the Ravee 
on the west ; third, the doab of Rechna, 
between the Ravee on the east, and the 
Chenaub on the we.st ; fourth, the doab of 
Jetch, between the Chenaub on the east, and 
the Jhelum on tlie west; fifth, the doab of 
Siude Sagur, between the Jhelum, Triniab or 
Chenaub, and Punjnud on the east, and the 
Indus on the west. Of these, that of Sindo 
Sagur is the most extensive, but that of Baree 
by far tbe most ])opulous, as welt as the mf)st 
important, containing the three great citie.s 
Lahore, Amritsir, and Mooltan. The regular 
and gradual slope of the great plain of the 
Punjab has been mentioned : even the upper 
part is but of moderate elevation. Thus, 
Amritsir and Lahore are each 1)00 feet above 
the level of the sea, the town of Jhelum about 
1,600, and the surface slopes regularly to the 
south-western extremity, where, close to Mit- 
tunkote, tbe elevation is about 220 feet. In 
consequence of the nearly unbroken flatness of 
the surface, the great rivers frequently change 
their courses in an extraordinary degree, 
“Bands of sand traverse the country in a 
north and south direction, which point out the 
old beds of rivers, and prove that all of them 
have been changed. Tbe Sutlm, which for- 
merly ran close to the town of Loodianah, ia 
now seven miles to tbe northward ; the Ravee, 
which twenty years ago washed the walls of 
the city of Lahore, runs in a channel three 
miles ofl' to the northward ; the Chenaub, 
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ivbtch ten or twelve jearg ago raa oloee to the 
town of JEUmnoggur, is now four miles distant ; 
and the same applies to the Jbelum.” So the 
Crhara, at no great distance of time, held, for 
above 200 miles, a course considerably west- 
ward of the present, and parallel to it. 

The climate of the plain ol the Punjab is in 
general characterized by dryness and warmth - 
Little rain falls, except in those parts extend- 
ing along the southern base of the Himalaya, 
and where the south-west monsoon is parti^ly 
felt, diminishing in its effect in proportion as 
it proceeds westward. According to the state- 
ment of Elphinstone, the rain “ in the north of 
the Punjab exceeds that of Delhi ; but in the 
south of the Punjab, distant both from the sea 
and the hills, very little rain falls.” Still the 
rains of the monsoon extend as far as Lahore, 
and fall heavily there in midsummer. In the 
more southern part of the plain, the soil, where 
productive, is rendered so by irrigation. In 
addition to the facilities offered by the rivers 
and canals, the Persian wheel is employed to 
draw to the surface the water of numerous 
wells. The winters are cool, even to the feel- 
ings of a European. Elphinstone observes, in 
regard to his residence in Mooltan, at the end 
of December; “The weather was delightful 
during our stay ; the thermometer, when at 
the lowest, was at 2S° at sunrise ; there were 
slight frosts in the night.” During the march 
of the English army through this country in 
1838, thin ice was formed on the water at the 
end of December, whilst in the day the ther- 
mometer rose to 70°, At the end of December, 
Elphinstone, marching through the doab be- 
tween the Cbenaub and the Indus, found a 
very cold wind ; but it does not appear that 
snow falls in this part of the Punjab, Burnes 
describes the weather in the beginning of 
February as cold and bleak, frequently rainy, 
and always cloudy. In January, 1839, the 
lowest state of the thermometer was found, on 
different nights of the months, to be respectively 
84°, 37°, 38°, 44°. In the day thethenuonieter, 
even in midwinter, is seldom below 70°, and 
in January generally reaches 80°, so that 
vegetation rapidly proceeds, and the wheat 
harvest is gathered by the end of April. Such, 
during winter, is the general temperature of 
the Punjab south of the Salt range. North of 
that, and even outside the limits of the moun- 
tains, the cold is greater, an effect attributable 
to a slight increase of elevation rather than to 
change of latitude. The British, in marching 
through that tract in December, 1839, found 
the cold severe, the thermometer daring the 
night sinking to 2° below the freezing-point. 
The heat in summer is excessive ; in the plains 
a;t Mooltan it is so great as to-be proverbial. 
At Lahore it was found, in the beginning of 
June, to raise the thermometer to 112° in a 
tent artificially cooled. A traveller,* who ex- 
perienced the heat of this season, describes it 
as “ perfectly intolerable : we are unable,” be 
adds, “to eat, drink, or sleep, and support 
existence by suction alone.” Bernier, who 


bad endured the beat of the most sultry part 
of Arabia, found that of the country between 
Lahore and Cashmere much more <fi8tret<8iog, 
and each morning entertained a dread of 
being unable to survive till the evening. He 
describes bis body as having become as it were 
a dry spon^, and he no sooner took a draught 
of water t^n it oozed fiom all parts of his 
skin, from which the cuticle had peeled, leaving 
the surface covered with pustules. Some of 
his companions died of heat even in the shade. 

The indigenous vegetation of the plain of the 
Punjab closely resembles that of the drier tracts 
of Eastern Hindostan ; trees are scarce, and 
there occur extensive tracts containing only 
a few bushes, principally babools of the miraosa 
species. Even the date-palm is, according to 
Bumea, an exotic, introduced by tlie Mahometan 
invaders. The wild palm, a species which 
produces no fruit, is in many places abundant ; 
as are the peloo (Salvadora persica), various 
species of willows, the pepool (Ficus religiosa), 
divers species of acacias and tamarisk, the byr- 
apple or jujube (Zizyphus ju-juba), and cap- 
paris, called here kureel, juwassi, or camel- 
thorn ; the talee, a tree called sissoo in Eastern 
Hindostan, and sometimes of twelve feet girth, 
useful for boat-building ; the neein (Melia 
azadurachta), the mudar (Tropsia), the btolse 
(Ocymum sanctum), kurmul or wild rue. Fuel 
I is scarce, in consequence of the general absence 
! of trees, and cow-dung is extensively used for 
the purpose. The towns and villages of the 
; Punjab are, however, generally surrounded by 
groves ; biit these are usually of forced fruit- 
trees artificially cultivated, — date, orange, 
pomegranate, mulberry, apple, fig, peach, 
apricot, plum, quince, almond, and a few 
others of less importance. The maugo is cul- 
tivated, but does not attain high perfection 
exce]>t about Mooltan, and deteriorates in pro- 
portion to the advance northward. Since the 
occupation of the province by the British, 
endeavours have not been wanting on the part 
of the government to encourage the growth of 
timber. Arrangements have been made fur 
the preservation of the tracts of forest and 
brushwood which already exist ; for the plant- 
ing of copses near the cantonments ; of groves 
round public buildings, and at intervals along 
the main roads, and of avenues on the banks 
of canals. 

The zoology of the Punjab is more rich and 
varied than its botany. No accounts afford 
authority for concluding that elephants exist 
there in a state of nature ; for though Arrian 
mentions' the hunting ot elephants on the banks 
ot the Indus, the animals in question clearly 
appear to have been some turned loose by the 
natives in their hasty flight. Tigers lurk in 
the jungle and forests, and sometimes attain 
the enormous length of ten feet. Lions are 
not uncommon. The other beasts of prey are 
panthers, leopards, hyenas, lynxes, wolves, 
bears, iackals, foxes, otters, martens, stoats, 
and divers other small rtrerrer; there are also 
nylgaufi, wild hogs, porcupines, various animals 
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of the deer, goat, and antelope speoiee, mon* 
keys and bate, including the large and hideous 
vampyre, deemed sacred by the natives. 
Among the feathered tribes there are pea- 
fowl, parrotsi, jungle-fowl (the wild stock of 
our common domestic fowl), pheasants, various 
kinds of partridges, quails, water-fowl in great 
number and variety, herons, cranes, pelicans, 
eagles, vultures, hawks, magpies, hoopoes, and 
doves of various kinds. The bulbul, or night- 
ingale of Cashmere, is inferior in note to that 
of Europe, but very beautiful. A small species 
of alligator swarms in the rivers, especially the 
Jhelum. The porpoise asceuds the Indus to a 
great distance. Among serpents, the more 
remarkable are the cobra de capello, and a 
small snake, the bite of which is almost im- 
mediately fatal. The rivers abound with fish ; 
the pulla, a delicious species of carp, swarming 
in the Indus, forms an important article of 
subsistence. Of insects, the silkworm thrives 
remarkably, and produces an article of admir- 
able quality ; bees also produce wax and honey 
in great abundance and of the dnest kind, and 
this department of husbandry receives great 
attention. The more important domestic 
auimals are the camel (especially in the south) 
and the buffalo, of which great herds are kept 
in the neighbourhood of rivers, these animals 
being almost of an amphibious nature. Horses 
are bred extensively, especially in the plain 
country in the north-east, and receive great 
attention, the Sikhs being an equestrian people. 
Much additional light on the ornithology and 
botany of the Punjab is about to be afforded 
by an elaborate report on those subjects by 
Dr. Jameson. 

The more important crops in the low, level, 
and fertile tracts, are indigo, cotton, sugar, 
tobacco, opinm, wheat, which is abundant and 
in quality excellent ; buck- wheat, rice^ barley, 
millet, jnwaroe (Holcua sorghum), bajra (Hol- 
cus spicatus), raoong (PbaseoTus mungo), maize, 
various sorts of vetches, oil-seeds, qucb as sesa- 
mum and mustard ; peas and beans, carrots, 
turnips, onions, melons, cucumbers, and sundry 
kinds of cucurbitacehoa plants. So plentiful 
is wheat, that it sells at Mooltan at from half 
a rupee to a rupee per maund. Bang, or 
hemp, is produced for the purpose of inducing 
intoxication ; saffron, safQower for dyes, and a 
great number of less-important products. Milk, 
butter, and wool are very important objects of 
rural economy, the former being almost the 
only produce of the numerous herds of kine, 
as the slaughtering of these animals for food is’ 
not allowed by the Sikhs. 

The manuf^tnring industry of the Punjab is 
considerable. It is exercised principally in the 
silk and cotton productions of Amritsir, Lahore, 
Hooltan, Shoojahbad, Leia, and some other 
places in the south, and in the fabrication of 
arms in Xtahore. Much of the oommerce of 
the Punjab coneists in the transit of the goods 
of Hindostan to the countries west of the 
Indus, Tbe chief marts are Amritsir, Leia, 
and Mooltan, Lahore being in this respect of 
S I 


inferior importanoe. The Imports from British 
India are principally sugar, spices, and other 
groceries ; dye-stafis, cotton, woollen, and silk 
cloths ; metals, and utensils of various kinds of 
metal ; ivory, pj^ious stones, glass, porcelain, 
and cutlery, Prom the west, the imports are 
gold, turquoises, silver, silk, madder, cocbinMd, 
asaftetfda, safflower, fruits (fresh and dried), 
wool, horses, and a few of the more portable 
mannfiujtures of fiussia. The exports, whether 
ia the way of transit or the produce of doe 
country, are ^pwin, ghee or clarihed butter, 
hides, wool, silk and cotton fabrics, carpets, 
shawls, silk, cotton, indigo, tobaooo, salt, and 
horses. 

The popnlation consists of various races, 
being composed of Jats, Gujurs, Rajpoots, and 
Patans. A small portion of the country in- 
cluded between the Kishengunga and tbe 
Indus, north of the Salt range, is held by the 
Euaufzye Afghans. Of the races above men- 
tioned, the most prominent are the Jata, who 
are represented as having formed the “core and 
nucleus” of the Sikh commonwealth and armies. 
They occupy the centre portion of the Baree 
Doab and the vicinity of Amritsur ; but they 
have also extensive colonies in various parts of 
the Punjab. In the south-west angle of the 
province, about Mooltan, they are held in in- 
different repute, their importance there being 
merely agvicultuial. The Gujurs, supposed to 
be the aborigines of Huzara, are described as 
an industrious class, devoting much attention 
to agriculture, and difforiog in this respect 
from the Rajpoots. The principal localities of 
the Patans are Mooltan and Kussoov, in the 
Baree Doab. From the Beas to the Cbeuab 
the Hindoo race predoEhinates ; but, in all 
parte of this region, the Mshomedans are 
numerously interspersed, and in the south 
they actually form the majority ; but of the 
Mabomedans a large portion are of Hindoo 
origin. From the Cheuab to the Indus, the 
population chiefly consists of Hindoo converts 
to Mahomedanism. Beyond the Indus the 
pure Mahoniedan race prevails. Of the whole 
population, two-thirds are Musflulinane (both 
spurious and genuine), tbe remaining one- third 
are chiefly Hindoos, and of these half are Sikhs. 

For administrative purposes, the province 
has been distributed into a limited number of 
territorial divisions, each division comprising 
several districts. The names of the ^nncipu 
divisions, with their respective areas and 
amount of population, are stated below. 



Area In 

Sq. Miles. 

Fopulatloa. 

Lahore 

11,628 

8,458,694 

1,762.488 

Jhelum 

16,761 

Mooltan 

16,404 

971,175 

Leia 

15,271 

7,688 

1,122,621 

Peshawar . . .. 
JuUunder.. 1 

847,695 

Hoshyapoor > 
Kangra . . . . ) 

6,792 

2,278,087 


78,684 10,435,710 
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Tbe Sikhfl are for tbe mo«t part conooiitrated 
about the capitals Amritsir and Xiabore. The 
belief of this Beet was orig:inaUy, according to 
Afaloolm^ a pure deism, but has so hr degeoe- 
rated that they now consider their founder 
entitled to divine honours, and regard him as 
a sariour and mediator wi^ God, Their faith 
admits the doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls, either as a punishment, or a remedial pro- 
cess for moral deficiency, and of a future state 
of bliss for the good. To kill kine is con- 
sidered by them a horrible impiety. Tobacco 
is prohibited, but fermented liquors are allowed, 
and no Icind of food is forbidden except beef. 
Malcolm lays down the following as the great 
points by which they are separated from the 
strict Hindoos ; the rennneiation of the dis- 
tinctions of castes, the admission of proselytes, 
and the rendering the pursuit of arms not 
only allowable, but the religions duty of all. 
The sect, though it has but recently become 
powerful, was founded by Nanao, who was 
bom in 1469, at Eaypur, sixty miles west of 
Lahore, and received the name of Guru, or 
spiritual pastor,” from bis votaries, who 
themselves assumed the appellation of Sikha, 
or ^‘disciples." His followers were at first 
peaceable and humble, and remained so until 
the murder, by the Mahometans, of their fourth 
Guru in succession from Nnnac ; on which 
event his successor, Har Govind, in revenge, 
drew the sword, which has never since been 
sheathed. Guru Govind, the fifth in succes- 
sion from Har Govind, and the tenth from 
Kanac, is regarded as the founder of the tem- 
poral power of the Sikhs. His votaries were 
instructed by him always to bear arms, or at 
least steel in some form or other, about them, 
and to assume the name of Singh, or lion, 
previously affected only by the Rajpoots. By 
this name they are distinguished from the other 
Sikhs, or followers of Baba Nanac. They 
ceased to have any spiritual leader after the 
death of Govind, who was killed in 1708 ; and 
fi'om that period, until the power of Runjeet 
Singh became paramo ant, they constituted a 
turbulent and irregular republic, holding, in 
cases of great emergency, a Guru-mata, or 
general diet, at Amritsir, but at other times 
engaged incessantly in petty warfare with each 
other. Runjeet viewed the congregated meet- 
ings at Amritsir with great jealousy, and built 
at that Alace the great fortress of Govindghur, 
ostensimy to protect, but actually to overawe 
and control, the excited followers of Govind, 
who resorted there. Those Sikhs who adhere 
to the original doctrines of Nanao are called 
Khalasa ; they are less fanatical and warlike 
than the Singhs, or followers of Guru Govind. | 
Of these latter, a peculiar class is called Acalis, j 
or immortals, and sometimes Nihungs. Their 
fanaticism, Barnes observes, borders^ on in- 
sanity, and they seem to be at war with all 
mankind. They go about heavily armed, 
frequently bearing a drawn sword in each 
hand, two other swords in their belts, a match- 
lock on their back, and on their turbans iron 


I quoits sir or eight Inches in diameter, with 
their outer edges sharpened ; and these, it is 
asserted, they throw with such force, as well 
as precision of aim, as to lop off the leg of a 
horse, or even of an elephant. Osborne, how- 
ever, who has frequently seen them try their 
skill, found them to be very bungling, and the 
missile in their bands to be very inefficient. 
They are a lawless and sanguinary class, and 
would have rendered the country desolate, had 
they not been vigorously coerced by Runjeet 
Singh. 

The sacred books of the Sikha are called 
Oranth (scripture). The principal of them are 
the Adi-Granth, composed by Nanac, their first 
Gum, and the Das PadshoJi he Oranth, com- 
posed by Gum Gk)vind, their last spiritual 
guide, ^ey charge in battle to the war-cry, 
Wai / Quraji ha Path, “ O Victory to our 
master the Guru ! ” 

The Sikhs as soldiers appear in a respectable 
light. Their repeated and signal succoBSes 
against the formidable Afghans are conclusive 
evidence of their valour ; they are patient of 
fatigue and privation, and, in cas# of reverse, 
readily rally. Malcolm gives rather a favour- 
able view of their character. ‘^The Sikh 
soldier,” he Bays, “ is, generally speaking, 
brave, active, and cheerful, without polish, 
but neither destitute of sincerity nor attach- 
ment,” But for the occurrence of some recent 
events, the present race of Sikhs might have 
claimed exemption from the charge of cruelty. 
Their celebrated maharaja, Runjeet Singh, 
rarely shed the blood either of criminals or of 
his personal enemies, and he appears to have 
aspired to the praise of clemency. 

In person, the Sikhs hear a general resem- 
blance to other people of Hindoo origin, but 
they are more robust ; the result of a more 
varied and liberal diet : they especially excel 
others of the Hindoo race in having the lower 
extremities full, muscular, and symmetrical. 
Their women are esteemed beautiful. 

The general dress of the male portion of the 
Sikh population consietfi of a jacket and trow- 
sers reaching to the knee ; of late, the chiefs 
have lengthened the trowsers to the ancles. 
They also wear shawls and scarfs, and wrap 
their heads in thin narrow cloths, so as to form 
a rude turban. The Sikhs are in general 
remarkably illiterate; Runjeet Singh was 
unable to read or write, and most of his 
courtiers were alike destitute of these element- 
ary attainments. This i^ay, perhaps be ac- 
counted for from the fact of most of the sect, 
including Runjeet himself tracing their origin 
to the Jats, a Rajpoot tribe of very low order. 

The language of the Punjab is called by 
Malcolm a jargon, compounded of various 
tongues. As spoken in large towns, it is a 
dialect of the Urdu or Hindustani ; in the 
villages, the dialect in use is Jathky, sprang 
from a cognate root, and originally the lan- 
guage of the country : on the southern fron- 
tier, Punjaubi contains a large admixture cf 
Siudhi. There are two characters used, — 
■794 
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Xatide, th«.t of common transUtioo, and Our - ' 
mukhi, or the character of the Qmnth. Mea- , 
8ure« have been taken by the government for 
the promotion of popular education. The I 
indigenous schools are of three descriptions, 
resorted to by Hindoos, Mussulmans, and 
Sikhs respectively. A government educa- 
tional institution, partaking of a collegiate 
character, has been founded at Amritsir. It 
is remarkable that female education is to be 
met with in all parts of the Punjab. The 
girls and the teachers (also females) belong to 
all of the three races above enumerated. 

In facilities of communication, this province 
enjoys great afl vantages. Besides those af- 
ford^ by its noble rivers, it possesses others 
in a number of roads constructed since its 
occui»tion by the British. Of these the 
principal is the main road from south-east to 
north-west, from Lahore to Peshawur, passing 
the towns of Wuseerabad, Jhelum, Rawul 
Pindee, and At took. From Lahore this road 
iH continued in a south-easterly direction across 
the Jullunder Doab to Loodiana, where it 
communicates with the grand trunk road from 
Calcutta. 2. From north to south, from 
Lahore to Ferozepore ; 3. from north-east to 
south-west, from Lahore to Mooltan ; 4. from 
east to west, from Lahore to Dera Ismael 
Khan ; 6. from north-west to south-east, from 
Dera Ismael Khan, passing the town of Jhung, 
in the Rechna Doab, and traversing the Baree 
Doab to UllohuT, where it joins the road from 
Delhi ; 6, from south to north, from Amritsir 
to Sealkote. There are, besides, several routes 
connecting the great northern cities with the 
chief southern outlet at Mooltan. 

The Sikh realm has many considerable towns : 
of these, the most worthy of notice are — 
Lahore, Amritsir, Find Dadun Khan, Mool- 
tan, Peshawer, Dera Ghazee Khan, Dera 
Ismael Khan, Julinder, Vazeerabad, Leia, 
Nurpur, Le, Jelum, Jelalpoor, Sboojabad, and 
several others, especially noticed under their 
names in tlie alphabetical arrangement. 

The Punjab was, in remote antiquity, the 
scene of some of Alexander’s most arduous 
exploits. At the beginning of the eleventh 
century of the Christian era, it was ravaged, 
widely and sweepingly, by Mahmood of Ghiz- 
nee, “the Destroyer.” Lahore for about a 
century remained in possession of the suc- 
cessors of Mahmood, and was frequently the 
seat of their government, nntil 1186, when 
the Ghaznevide dynasty was uprooted by 
Mahomed, sultan of Ghore. Subsequently 
to this event, the Punjab became the prey of 
a succession of weak, licentious, and turbulent 
rulers, among whom the Afghans generally 
]v. ^dominated, until, in 1526, Baber gained 
the victory of Paniput, and, ascending the 
throne, established the -sovereignty of the 
Timurian family. In 1748, Ahmed Shah 
Durani, finding the power of the Moguls 
broken by the invasion of N/idir Shah, over- 
ran the Punjab with an Afghan army, and 
made himself master of Lahore ; and in 1 756 


the Mogul emperor of India ceded to him 
these oonquesta. Soon after this, the power 
of the Sikhs began to assume a formidable 
aspect, and in 1768 they overran the country 
east of the Jhelum, and, crossing that river, 
took the celebrated fortress Rotas. In 1797, 
Shah Zeman Durani invaded the Punjab and 
took Lahore, but being immediately recalled 
by an insurrectioD at home, left the country 
iu greater confusion than he found it. The 
expulsion of Shah Shooja in 1809, and con- 
sequent subversion of the Afghan monarchy, 
facilitated the rise of Runjeet Singh, a Sikh 
of the caste of Jats, one of the humblest but 
most numerous among the Rjupoots. In 1799, 
this adventurer had obtained from Zeman Shah 
Durani a grant of Lahore, and in the same 
year sncce^ed in expelling three rival Sikh 
chieftains, who had maintained themselvee 
there. In 1809, having extended his power 
over the greater part of the Punjab, and some 
of the petty hill states, he carried his arms 
across the Sutlej, and attacked the Sikh chief- 
tains under British protection. Negotiations 
ensued, and were broaght bo an amicable con- 
clusion by a treaty, providing “that the Bri- 
tish government will have no concern with 
the territories and subjects of the raja to the 
northward of the river Sutlej," and that Rnn- 
jeet Singh would not commit or suffer any 
encroachment on the possessions or rights of 
the chiefs on the left bank of that river. Iu 
1818, Runjeet Singh atonued Mooltan, and 
extended his power over the whole southern 
part of the Punjab, and in the same year 
marched a force across the Indus, and made 
himself master of Peshawer. In 1819, the 
Maharaja of the Sikhs, as Runjeet styled 
himself, conquered the Derajat, on the west 
side of the Indus, and Cashmere. In 1831, 
at Hooper, on the Sutlej, an interview took 
place, amidst great pomp and display, be- 
tween Runjeet Singh and Lord Auckland, the 
G^jvernor- General of British India, ami a 
paper was placed in the hands of the Sikh 
ruler pi-omising him the perpetual amity of 
the Britibh government. In 1835, Gholab 
Singh, a vassal of the Maharaja, reduced to 
subjection the extensive hill state of Ladakh, 
or Middle Tibet ; and five or six ^ears later, 
the same chieftain subdued Bulti, or Little 
Tibet. In 1838 Runjeet Singh became a party 
in the tripartite treaty with the British go- 
vernment and Shah Shooja, and succeeded in 
obtaining a stipulation securing to him the 
right to all the territories which he then pos- 
sessed on both sides of the Indus. Runjeet 
Singh died in July, 1839, and was succeed^ 
by his son Kuruck Siugh. The latter died in 
1840, and, as was generally believed, from 
the effects of poison. Before the funeral 
ceremonies for this prince were fully ended, 
his son and successor was killed by the falling 
of a beam — a catastrophe not accidental, 
though intended to have the appearance of 
being so. A competition for the vaiJant 
throne then ensued between the widow of 
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Karuck Singb Md » reputed eon of Runjeet 
Siogh, nam^ 8here Singh, but who, thoagh 
born in wedlock, bad been anbjectod by hie 
alleged father to the aUgnna of illegitimacy. 
Shere Singh finally auoceraed ; but his trium^ 
was of short duration : near the close of the 
year 1848 he was assassinated; and this was 
followed by a widelv-apread, frantic, and 
sanguinary anarchy, which, after raging with 
a fury that overspread the Punjab with deso- 
lation and misery, eventuated in an aggressive 
movement upon the British dominions. The 
British government, ever reluctant to inter- 
pose in the internal dissensions of neighbour- 
ing states, bad of course no choice but to 
resort to arms when its own territories were 
invaded. The appeal was crowned with suc- 
cess to the righteous cause, although the con- 
flicts of Moodkee, Ferozeehah, Aliwal, and 
Sobrauu, attest the obstinacy of those who, 
having thrown their own country into con- 
fusion, proceeded to extend that confusion, 
if possible, to the territories of a neighbour 
anxious only to preserve the relations of 
peace, but whose jwwer was as great as his 
disposition was pacific. The insolent foe was 
driven back ; and it was in the Seik capital 
Lahore, then occupied by the British, that 
the treaty which was designed to regulate 
the future position of each government to- 
wards the other was concluded. But it was 
not destined long to command even a nominal 
acquiescence. Treachery and perfidy, almost 
unparalleled in the annals of even oriental 
afiairs, provoked a further manifestation of 
British power, and the Governor-General came 
to the conclusion that, to use bis own language, 
“ DO other course is open to as than to prose- 
cute a general Punjab war with vigour, and 
ultimately to occupy the country with our 
own troops.” It would occupy far greater 
space than can here be spared to detail the 
events which followed. The battle of Ohillian- 
wallah, which at the time excited much dis- 
cussion, aud the victory of Gujerat, were 
among the most noticeable. The result was 
not less triumphant, and was fiw more decisive 
than that of the former war. 

On the 29th of March, 1819, Lahore was 
again the scene of a most imposing spectacle, 
the actors in which were ansembTed for the 
same object as on a previous occasion — the 
settlement of the affairs of the Punjab. In 
the contest between good faith and treachery, 
victory had decided for the former. The Bri- 
tish, now misters of the Punjab, held the 
determination of its fate, aud that determina- 
tion was the most happy for the people of the 
conquered territory tnat could have taken 
place. On the day and at the place above 
named, it was solemnly proclaimed that the 
family of Runjeet Singh had ceased to reign, 
and that the country of the Five Rivers was 
incorporated with the British empire. The 
effect which have followed the incorporation, 
so different from the usual results of conquest, 
may be seen in the remarks addressed by the 


Court of Directors of the East-lndia Company 
to the government of India, on receiving a 
report of the first two or three years only of 
British administration. 

“In the short period which has elapsed 
since the Punjab became a part of the British 
dominions, re^ts have been achieved such as 
could . scarcely have beeu hoped for as the 
reward of many years of well-directed ezer- 
lions. The formidable army which it bad 
re<|uired so many battles to subdue, has been 
quietly disbanded and the turbulent soldiery 
have settled to industrious pursuits. Peace 
and security reign, throughout the country, 
and the amount of crime is as small as in 
our best-administered territories. Justice has 
been made accessible, without costly formaH- 
ties, to the whole population. lodustiy and 
commerce have been set free. A great mass of 
oppressive and burthenaome taxation has been 
abolished. Money rents have been substituted 
for payments in kind, and a settlement of the 
land revenue has been completed in nearly the 
whole country, at a considerable reduction on 
the former amount. In the settlement, the 
best lights of recent experience have been 
turned to the utmost account, and the various 
errors committed in a more imperfect state of 
our knowledge of India have beeu carefully 
avoided. Cultivation has already largely in- 
creased. Notwithstanding the great sacri- 
fices of revenue, there was a surplus, after 
defraying the civil and the local military 
expenses, of fifty-two lacs in the fii-st, and 
sixty-four and a half lacs in the second year, 
after annexation. During the next ten years, 
the construction of the Baree Doab Canal, 
and its branches, and of the great network of 
roads already in rapid progress, will absorb 
the greater part of the surplus ; but even 
during this interval, according to the Board’s 
estimate, a balance will be left of more than 
double the amount of the cost of two corps, 
at which the Governor- General computes the 
augmentation of the general military expenses 
of India due to the acquisition of the Punjab. 
After the important works in question are 
completed, the Board of Administration, ap- 
parently on sound data, calculates on a per- 
manent surplus of fifty lacs per annum 
applicable to general purposes. 

“ Eesnlta like these reflect the highest 
honour on the administration of your Lord- 
ship in Council, and on the system of Indian 
government generally. It is a source of just 
pride to us, that our services, civil and mili* 

' tary, should have afforded men capable, in so 
short a time, of carrying into full effect such 
a series of enlightened and beneficent mea- 
sures. The executive functionaries in the 
subordinate ranks have proved themselveB 
worthy of the honourable career which awaits 
them. The members of the Board of Ad- 
ministration, Sir Henry Lawrence, Mr. John 
Lawrence, Mr. Mansell, and Mr. Montgomery, 
have entitled themselves to bo placed in the 
foremost rank of Indian administrators.” 
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PUNJNUD, a great «tre»m of the Punjab, 
dischArgea into the Indus the collected water 
of the Ghara and Trimab, and consequently of 
the Sutlej, Beas, Bavee, Chenaub, and Jhelum. 
The great channel bearing the name of Punj* 
nud commences at the coufluenoe of the Ghara 
and Trimab, in lat. 29” 21', long. 71”«3', and, 
taking a south-westerly course of about sixty 
miles, joins tbe Indus nearly opposite Mittun- 
kote, and in lat. 28“ 5?', long. 70" 30'. 

PUNKEEMATH, in the ‘British district of 
Gurhwal, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Sireenuggnr to Thibet, 
43 miles E.N.E. of the former. Lat. 80“ 27', 
long. 79“ SO'. 

PUNNAGHUR, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbndda, a town on the route 
from Allahabad to Jubulpoor, 261 miles S.W. 
of former, and 10 N.E. of latter. To the 
south-east of the town is a very fine tank. 
Elevation above the sea 1,477 feet. Lat. 
23" 16', long. 80" 3'. 

PUNNAH, in Bundelcund, a town, the 
principal place of the territory of the same 
name, lies on the route from Banda to Jub- 
bulpore, 62 miles S. of the former, 169 N. of 
the latter. It is situate on the north-eastern 
slope of a barren range, or rather plateau, 
rising about 300 feet above the Bindachal 
plateau, stretching towards the north-east, 
and from this town styled by Franklin the 
Punnah Hills. The site, which is picturesque, 
is close to an extensive jbil or tank, formed by 
embanking the extremity of a deep valley. 
A palace, formerly the occasional residence 
of Chuttur Saul, noted as the founder of the. 
short-lived independence of Bundelcund, is 
situate on the bank of the jhil, and around are 
many mausoleums of elaborate and tasteful 
architecture. In the jhil are alli^tors, con- 
sidered by tbe Hindoos sacred. Though now 
quite in ruins, Punnah was once a fine well- 
built town, the houses being generally con- 
structed of squared sandstone, and covered 
with tiles- A pathway of large flags extends 
down the middle of the streets, which have an 
air of solidity, cleanliness, and convenience. 
"Wliole streets, however, are now desolate, 
being tenanted only by large troops of monkeys, 
which, posted on tbe roofs or at the windows, 
view passengers without alarm. Tbe palace of 
the rajah is a spacious, beautiful building, sur- 
mounted by high, elegant kiosks, and having its 
exterior crowded with numerous ornamental 
carvings ; but it is in places ruinous. 

The town is crowded with Hindoo temples, in 
a mixed style of architecture, partaking of 
the Saracenic, and par^ derived probably 
from the Mue^raans. There does not appear 
to he any mosque in the town, it being almost 
exclusively inhabited by Hindoos. There are 
here, however, some followers of Pran Nath, 
a Khetriya, who, being versed in Mahomedan 
learning, as well as in bin own, attempted to 
reconcile the two religions. There is a build- 
ing consecrated to the use of this sect, in one 


apartment of which, on a table covered with 
gold cloth, lies the volume of the founder. 

The former prosperity of this place resnlted 
from the diamond-mines in the vioiuity. The 
diamonds are found in several localities, of 
which one is rituate a short distance to ih« 
nortb-east of the town ; and henoe the minee 
there are called the Punnah mines. The 
ground at the surface, and a few feet below, 
ooDsisU of ferrogineous gravel, mixed with 
reddish clky ; and this loose moss, when care> 
fully washed and searched, affords diamonds, 
but few in number, and of small dze. The 
matrix containing in greater quantity the 
more valuable diamonds, lies considerably 
lower, at a depth varying generally from 
twelve tp forty feet, and is a conglomerate of 
pebbles of quartz, jasper, homstone, Lydian 
stone, and some others. The fragments of 
ibis conglomerate, quarried and brought to 
the surface, are carefully pounded, and after 
several washings, to remove the softer and 
more clayey parts, the residue is repeatedly 
searched for the gem. As is common in such 
seductive pursuits, the return often falls below 
the outlay, and the adventurers are ruined. 
The busiuesB is now much less prosperous than 
formerly ; but Jacqnemont does not consider 
that there are any symptoms of exhaustion in 
the adamant! ferous deposits, and attributes 
the unfavourable change to the diminished 
value of the gem everywhere. The rejected 
rubbish, if examined after a lapse of some 
years, has been frequently found to contain 
valuable diamonds, which some suppose have 
in the interval been produced in the congenial 
matrix ; but experienced and skilful miners 
are generally of opinion that diamonds which 
escaped a former search, in consequence of 
incrustation by some opaque coat, have been 
rendered obvious to the sight fr^mite removal by 
fracture, friction, or soraeother accidental cause. 
More extensive and important is the adaman- 
tiferous tract extending from twelve to twenty 
miles north-east of the town of Punnah, and 
worked in the localities of Kaniariya, Brijpiir, 
Bargain, Myra, and Etwa. Diamonds of the 
first water, or completely colourless, are, how- 
ever, very rare, most of those found being 
either pearly, greenish, yellowish, rose- 
coloured, black, or brown. Franklin conjec- 
tures the ferrugineous conglomerate to have 
been of igneous origin, but Brewster’s authority 
is against this opinion. While admitting the 
possibility of the diamond having been in a 
state of igneous fusion, that writer oonsidera 
it highly impi-obable that it ever was so. The 
conglomerate matrix of the diamond rests on 
sandstone, which Franklin, from observations 
on the hill -side, and in the deep rav'mes in the 
neighbourhood, conjectures to be at least 400 
feet thick, and remarks, “that there are 
strong* iuicatioDS of coal underlying the 
whole mass," During the prosperity of the 
mines, a tax of twenty -five per cent, was 
levied on their produce ; but tue tax now im- 
posed is stated to exoW this rate. The 
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reveotie is dJyided in OToportiODS between tbe 
rajahs of Punnah, ^nda, and Chircaree. 
Franklin, calculating the share of the Punnah 
state at 80,000 rnpees, and the aggregate of 
the other shares at a fourth of thut eum, esti< 
mates the value of the diamonds fonnd in three 
mines at 120,000 rupees per annum. Pogsoo, 
who worked one of the mines on bis own 
account, considers " that inexhaustible strata 
producing diamonds exist here ; ” and Jacque- 
monv imnginea that if the mines ws^jre properly 
worked, Uieir productiveness would be fonnd 
not to have ditninished. None of tbe great 
diamonds now known appear to be traceable 
to the mines in the vicinity of Punnah, and 
Tieffentbaler mentions it as a general opinion 
that those of Golconda are far superior. 

The territory of which Punnah is the prin- 
cipal place is bounded on the north by the 
Sritish district of Banda, and by one of tbe 
outlying divisions of the native state of Chir- 
karee ; on the east by the Saugor aud 
Nerhudda estates of Sohawul, Oocheyra, and 
Mybeer ; on the south by the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerhudda; and on the west by 
several of the petty states of Bundelcund. It 
lies between Jat. 28“ 62' — 25“ 5', long. 79“ eiy 
— 80“ 46', and ‘'in 1832 was stated to com- 
prise 688 square miles; to contain 1,062 
villages, with a population of 67,000 souls ; 
and to yield a revenue of eight lacs (80,000/.) ;” 
but the income was supposed in 1848 to be 
only one-half of tbe above amount. The state 
pays a tribute of 10,000 rupees (1,000/.), and 
n)ain tains a force of 260 cavalry and 3,000 
infantry. 

Early in the eighteenth century, Glmtter 
Saul threw off subjection to the eovereim of 
Delhi, and assumed the title of rajim of 
Punnah, but being hard pressed by the Mus- 
sulman chief of^Furruckabad, had recourse to 
tbe aaaiatance of the Peiahwa, by whoae aid he 
was, in 1733, rescued from his perilous pmsi- 
tioD. After bis death, the succession be<^me 
disputed, and the country fell into a distracted 
state, until the Peishwa ceded a portion of 
bis rights in the province of Bundelcund to 
the East'lndia Company by the treaty of 
Bassein in 1 802 ; the cession being confirmed 
and extended by tbe subsequent treaty in 
1817. In 1807, the British authorities granted 
the raj or territory of Punnah to Kishor 
Singh, a descendant and representative of the 
house of Chutter Saul. 

The rajah of Punnah was one of the few 
Bundelcund chiefs who had not consented to 
abolish suttee ; and upon the occurrence of 
his death, in 1849, the sacrifice took place. 
Instructions were thereupon given to the Bri- 
tish agent to defer the recognition of the late 
chief's brother as his successor, in order to 
make use of the opportunity for inducing him 
to enter into an engagement for its* l^ture 
prevention. 

The elevation of the town of Punnah is 
1,800 feet above the sea ; distant 180 miles 
B, of Calpee, by Banda ; 173 8.W. of Allah- 


abad ; 668 N.W. of Calcutta, by Allahabad. 
Lat. 24“ 44', long. 80“ 16'. 

PDNNAIE.— See PumAB. 

PUNNECOIL, in the British district of 
Tlnnevelly, presidency of Madras, a small 
town, with roadstead, on the north-west coast 
of the Gulf of Manar. The approach from 
the south is dangerous, in consequence of an 
extensive reef stretching in that direction ; 
but a ship having safely made its way past 
that danger may anchor securely in seven or 
eight fathoms, with bottom soft mud, and two 
miles from the beach. Vegetables are scarce, 
but water, swine, sheep, and fish, abundant. 
Lat. 8“ 89', long. 78“ 11'. 

PUNNEEALA, in the Daman divisioq of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 122 miles S.S.W. of the town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 32“ 15', long. 70“ 67'. 

PUNNOH, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
small town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, 
43 miles W. of former, 185 E. of latter. Sup- 
plies may be had, and water is obtainable fivm 
wells. Lat. 27“ 4', long. 77“ 24'. 

PUNTA DEYKA.— A town in the British 
district of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, pre- 
sidency of Bombay, 27 miles S.W. by W. of 
Shikarpoor. Lat. 27“ 49', long. 68“ 18'. 

PUNTI, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of PilUbheet, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 70 miles N.E. of the former, 
Lat. 29“ 2’, long. 80“ 3'. 

PUNWAR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 81 miles S. by W. from Jeypoor, 
and 72 miles S.E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26“ 48', 
long. 75“ 36'. 

PUNWAREE, in the British district of 
Humeerpoor, the principal place of the per- 
gonnah of the same name, a town on the route 
from Goona to Calpee, 126 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It bM water from a lake. Lab. 26° 26', 
long. 79“ 32'. 

PURAI, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from Azimgurh to Faizabad, 
76 miles N.W. of the former, 10 S.E. of the 
latter, two S.W, of the right bank of the 
Ghaghra. Lat. 26“ 43', long. 82“ 10'. 

PURANEEPQOR, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 779 milee N.W. of Calcutta by the 
river route, 29 miles S.E. of Allahabad by the 
same. Lat. 26“ 18', long. 82“ 14'. 

PXJBBANEE. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the ri^t 
bank of theDoodna river, and 174 miles N.W. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 19“ 17', long. 76“ 60'. 

PIJBGAI, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Futtebgurh, and 10 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 83', long 
80“ 17'. 
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PUBGY. —A town in Hvderabnd, or terri- ! 
tory of the Nizam, 41 miles W.S.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 138 milea E. by S. ftom 
Sholapoor. Lat, 17“ W, long. 77“ 58'. 

PURKUNDBE, in the British district of 
Gurbwal, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, 
a town on the route from Sireenuggur to the 
native state of l^bet, 28 niilea N.E. of the 
former. Lat. 80“ 80', long. 79” 10'. 

PURKYAL, or TUZHEGUNG, in Bnasa- 
hir, a peak of the ridge in the district of 
Koonawur, eeparating the Splti from the Sutlej, 
and risin’^ six or seven miles north-east of the 
confluence of those rivers. A point on a peak 
two miles west of the highest sununit was 
reached by Gerard, who on this height, 19,411 
feet above the level of the sea, found the ther- 
mometer, on the 18th of October, only 10“ 
below the freezing-point, and the ground free 
from snow. The elevation of the highest peak 
was ascertained to be 22,488 feet above the 
sea. Vegetation was observed to reach the 
height of 17,000 feet ; and it is intimated that 
its farther progress was checked by want of soiL 
At the highest point reached, the peak was 
found to be formed of enormous disunited 
blocks of granite, between which were large 
lumps of ice, clear as crystal. Lat. 31“ 64', 
long. 77“ 46'. 

PURLAHKEMEDY. — A tract inhabited 
by one of the independent hill tribes of Orissa, 
bordering on the western frontier'oftheBritiHh 
district of Ganjam: its centre is in lat. 19° 20', 
long. 84” 10'. 

PURLAH REMEDY.— A town in the 
British district of Ganjam, presidency of 
Madras, 78 miles S.W. by W. of Ganjam. 
Lat. 18” 47', long. 84“ KK. 

PURLEY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 165 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 123 miles E. by S. from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18“ 61', long. 76' 38'. 

PURMUTTY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 37 miles 
8. by W. of Salem. Lat. 11“ 9', long. 78“ 6'. 

PURNABADA RIVER.— A large offset 
of the Attree, from which it separates in lat. 
25“ 60', long, 88“ 41', in the British district of 
Dinajepore. After a course of sixty miles, it 
passes into the district of Malda, which it 
traverses for twenty-five miles, and then falls 
into the Mahananda, in lat. 24“ 47', long. 
88 “ 20 '. 


PURNEAH. — A British district under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on tbe north by the 
kingdom of Nepaul, and by Sikbim ; on the 
east by tbe British district Binagepore ; on the 
south by Malda and Bhaugulpore ; and on the 
west by Bhaugulpore. It lies between lat. 
26“ 9'— 26“ 37^ long. 86“ 48'— 88“ 23' : it is 
117 miles in length from north-east to sonth- 
west, and 105 in breadth : the area is 6,878 
square miles. Though remote from tbe sea, 
it is a level and rather depressed tract, tra- 


▼OTsed by numerous streams, generally descend- 
ing from the Himalaya Mountains, lying to the 
north. There are no mountains or hills within 
Pumeah, the chief eminence throughout this 
extensive tract being a conical peak, about 
100 feet high, at Munuearee, Tbe principal 
rivers which skirt or intersect the distriot are 
the Ganges, the Kosee, the Gogaree, and tbe 
Mahananda Besides these rivers, there are 
numerous smaller streams, connected with the 
larger and with each other, and in general 
admitting oraft of considerable burthen ; so 
that few tracts have equal advantages of irri- 
gation and water-carriage. The lowest part of 
the surface is that contiguous to tbe l^iik of 
the Ganges, at tbe south-east comer of tlie 
distriot, and it may be estimated to have an 
elevation of 123 feet above Calcutta. Tita- 
liya, on the north-east frontier, and probably 
the highest point in .the district, has an 
elevation estimated at 2/6 feet above the sea. 
There are no lakes of any magnitude in Pur- 
peah, but many jhils or extensive shallow 
ponds, which, according to all appearance, 
were formerly the deeper parts of the channels 
of rivers which have changed their courses. 

Id tbe latter part of spring, and the com- 
mencement of summer, the westerly winds in 
the south of the district bring very hot, dry 
weather. During the periodical rains, from 
the early part of summer to the middle of 
autumn, easterly winds prevail. In spring, 
violent squalls are common, whicli, setting in 
sometimes from the north, at others from 
the north-west and north-east, “are accom- 
panied by unoouiinon quantities of hail. In 
one stonn, by far the greater part of the stones 
were as large as walnuts, and vast numbers 
were like small apples, while several were like 
ordinary -si zed oranges," The cold of winter 
is in every part of the district sufficient to pro- 
duce hoar-frosts, and, at times, seriously to 
damage the more tender crops. Earthquakes 
are not unfrequent, several shocks usually 
occuring every year, but so slight as to cause 
no material injury. 

The staple pr^uce of the district is rice, 
which is cultivated with considerable care. The 
summer rice (bhadai) is a very important crop, 
and is usually followed in the cool season by 
crops of wheat, barley, pulse, or oil-seeds, or 
sometimes intermixed with other articles. 
The varieties of winter rice are very numerous, 
jfesides maize or Indian com, various kinds of 
millet are raised. The principal esculent vege-. 
tables are baygan or egg-plant, spinage, various 
kinds of amaranthus and of oucurbitaceous 
plants, sweet potatoes, common potatoes, pease, 
cabbage, and yams ; the condimenta, ginger, 
capsicum, turmeric. The cultivation of the 
sugarcane was found by Buchanan to be very 
limited and unskilful, and that of cotton sul> 
ject to the same remarks. Tobacco, a great 
favourite with the population, is extensively 
cultivated, as is hemp, for supplying the power- 
ful stimulant called bang. B^l is also one of 
tbe productions of the district. The opium- 
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poppj wu believed by Baobanan to be secretly 
rearM to some extent. Indigo is tbe princip^ 
commercial crop. Safflower Is represented as 
an object of some importance towards the 
eastern part. The mulberry-tree was, in the 
time of Buchanan, confined to three small divi- 
sions of the south-east corner of the district, 
but there the number was very great. It 
was, however, found to be a precarious branch 
of industry, as in some years the crop of leaves 
totally failed, and in others, the worms, with- 
out any ascertained cause, perished, without 
producing silk. The cultivation appears to 
nave been in many instances slovenly. 

Cotton is imported from Mirzapore and other 
places lying to the west ; sugar is imported 
from the British districts Dinajpur, Tirhoot, 
and Patna. Tlie only external commerce from 
the district is to Nepaul. The chief exports 
are cattle, coarse cotton fabrics, silk, indigo, 
and grain. Banking is carried on to some 
extent, especially at tbe town of Pumeah, 
where there are some considerable capitalists., 
but 80 scanty is the circulating medium, that, 
according to Buchanan, a rupee in this country 
is a large sum ; for, being a ploughman’s money 
wages for two months, it may be considered of 
as much importance in the circulation of the 
country as three or four pounds sterling may 
be considered in England. The amount of the 
population is given nnder tbe article Bekoap. 

Pumeah, the capital, and the other towns 
of importance within the district, are described 
under their respective names in tbe alphabet! 
cal arrangement. The principal routes are— 
1. From south-west to north-east, from Bhaii- 
^Ipore, through the town of Pumeah to Tita- 
leea, and thence to Darjeeling ; 2. from. south- 
east to north-west, from Maldah, through the 
town of Pumeah, to Nath pur ; 3. from east to 
west, from Dinajpore to tbe town of Pumeah, 
and thence to Mdzufferpore, in Tirhoot ; 4. from 
south to north, from Bajmahal to Pumeah and 
Nathpore. 

The fabulous history of this tract fepresente 
that at a remote period of antiquity it formed 
part of the primeval realm of Mitbila, and was 
governed by a rajah, whose daughter was Sita, 
tbe renowned spouse of Eama ; and whose 
abduction by Hawan, the demon-tyrant of 
Ceylon, gave rise to the war which is the sub- 
ject of the Kamayana. The district appears to 
have been subjugated by the Mussulmans about 
tbe year 1541, and was acquired by the East- 
India Company in 1766, under the firman of' 
Shah Alum, of Delhi. 


PURNEAH. — The principal place of the 
British district of tbe same name, under the 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal. It is situated on the banks 
of the Little Kosi, occupying both sides of tbe 
river, and lying on tbe route from Bbgugnlpore 
to Titaleea, 78 miles N.E. of the former, and 72 
8. W, of latter. It includes a space of about 
three miles square ; bat«nuoh of it ia occupied 
by plantations, gardens, and open places. The 
best part of tbe town is on the left side of the 


river, and consists of one wide and tolerably 
straight street, half a mile long, tbe houses in 
which are pretty well built and tiled. Two 
inferior streets, parallel to the piincipal one, 
nm on each side of it. It is surrounded by 
straggling suburbs, in one of which, called 
Mabarajganj, axe situate tbe buildings for tbe 
accomm^ation of the civil establi^ment of 
tbe district, which consists of a civil and 
sessions judge, a sudder aumeeu, a moonsif^ a 
collector, a magistrate, an assistant to collector, 
two deputy magistTates, an aseistant-BUrgeon, 
and an uncoveuanted deputy collector. Tbe 
above are Europeans ; and there are, besides, 
a principal sudder anmeen and several moon- 
siffs, who are natives. With respect to the 
population, Buchanan observes, “ This town, 
which occupies a space equal to more than half 
of London, most assuredly does not contain 
50,000 people, though it is one of the best 
country towns in Bengal.” Pumeah is distant 
N. W. from Calcutta by Berharopoor 283 miles ; 
S.E. froro Katmandoo byNathpoor 200 miles ; 
S.W. from Darjeeling 98. Lat. 26® 46', long. 
87“ 30'. 

PUROKH, in tbe British district of Myn- 
poorie, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on tbe route from tbe cantonment of 
Allygnrh to that of Mynpoorie, and eight 
milets N.W, of the latter. Lat. 27° 17', long. 
79° r. 

PUROWLE^ in the British district of 
FuiTUckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 
44 miles N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 31', long. 
79° 2', 

PURRAINDER. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
21 1 miles N. W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 1 8° 19', 
long. 76° 30'. 

I PURRAUNTAJE.— A town in the British 
district of Kaira, presidency of Bombay, 50 
miles N. by E. of Aairo. Lat. 23° 26', lotig- 
72° 53'. 

PUEEAUE. — A town in the native state 
of Travancore, territory of Madras, 126 miles 
N.N.W. from Trivandrum, and 82 miles 
S.S.E. from Calicut. Lat. 10° 9', long. 
76° 16'. 

PURROOA, or PARRUA, in the British 
district of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a 
town on tbe route from Maldah to P urn eah, six 
miles N. of former. It is now much ruined, 
but contains many monuments of antique 
greatness, especially the Adiuab mosque, a 
vast structure nearly 500 feet in breadth from 
north to south, and 300 from east to west. 
The style of architecture is, however, rather 
complex than grand, consisting of a great 
number of pillars and domes, diminutive in 
proportion to the vast dimensions of the ground- 
plan of the building. Within tbe precincts are 
the tombs of Sikandar Shah and some other 
Mussulmans of rank. Besides this vast atruo- 
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tore, there are maaj others, bat all very mih- 
ous. The true appellatiou of the city is said to 
be Panduya, or l^aDdoviya, derived from ite 
having been founded by a rajah of the Panda 
family, renowned ia the lore of Hindu mytho- 
logy and romance. It has repeatedly been the 
seat of the government of Bengal, though Gear 
more frequently had that distinotion. Distant 
N. from Calcutta by Burbampoor 197 miles. 
Lat. 25° 4', long. 88° 9'. 

PURSA. — town in the British district of 
Sarun, Iieut,-gov. of Bengal, 25 miles N.W. of 
Chupra. Lat. 25° 67', long. 84° 37'. 

PURSOEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 63 
miles S.S.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 24° 27', 
long. 82° 68'. 

PURSOOD, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment ot Allygurh, to 
that of Muttra, and 11 miles N.E, of the latter. 
Lat. 27“ 34', long. 77° 64'. 

PURSUR. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, 41 miles N.N.W. from 
Rajkote, and 00 miles E.S.E. from Bhooj. 
Lat. 22“ 51', long. 70° 36'. 

PURTABGHUR. — A town on the route 
from Neemuch to Baroda, 33 miles S, of the 
former, and 206 N.E. of the latter. It is the 
principal place of a raj or small state of the 
same name, under the political superintendence 
of the Governor-General, comprising part of 
the tract called Bag nr, and the whole of that 
denominated Kantul. The raj is bounded on 
the north-west and north by the state of Me- 
war or Odeypore ; on the east by Mundesoro, 
Jowra, and Rutlaum ; and on the south-west 
by Banswarra ; and lies between lat. 23° 14' — 
24° 14', long. 74° 27' — 76°. The area is esti- 
mated at 1,457 square miles, and the popu- 
lation at 145,700. It is a hilly and ill-cultivated 
tract, rather elevated, and hence frost is not 
unknown. The annual revenue ot the rajah 
was, in 1848, estimated at 175,000 rupees, or 
17,500/. The armed force consists of 250 
cavalry and 300 infant^, with a police esta- 
blishment of 200 men. The ruling family is of 
a junior branch of that of Odeypore. Before 
the raj became tributary to Holcar, it formed 
a dependency of the Mogul empire, and one of 
its former rulers, Salim Sing, having obtained 
from Mahomed Shah the privilege of coining 
money in his own name, struck in the mint of 
Purtabghur the Salim Shahee rupee. The 
rivilege tb;is conceded has been grossly abused 
y the more recent rajahs, who have permitted 
the fraudulent alteration of the standard ; and 
the debased coin issued from this mint has 
frequently been made the subject of remon- 
strance on the part of the British government. 
In 1818, the rajah concluded a treaty with the 
Eaat-India Company, under which he became 
entitled to protection ; he binding himself to 
subordinate co-operation, and to pay annually 
to the other contracting party a tribute of 
5 K 


72,700 Salim Shahee rupees, which sum is 
transferred to Holcar, the feudal superior of 
Purtabghur. A detail of the oircumstanoes 
under which Dulput Singh, the regent of 
Doongorpoor, succeeded to the raj of Purtab' 
ghur, and relinquished his claim of sacoassien 
to that of Doongerpoor, will be found in the 
article upon the latter state. The town of the 
same name as the district, and the chief place 
within it,, though of considerable size, presents 
nothing particularly worth notice. Elevation 
above the sea 1,698 feet. Distance of the town 
direct from Mhow, N.W., 118 miles; from 
Oojein, N.W., 80. Lat. 24“ 6', long. 74" 68'. 

PURTABGUBH. — A town in the lapsed 
territory of Berar or Nagpoor, 70 miles E.S.El 
from Nagpoor, and 92 miles S.S.E. from Seoni. 
Lat. 20° 49', long. 80“ 10'. 

PURTABGURH. — A district of the terri- 
tory of Oude, named from its principal place. 
It is bounded on the north-east by the district 
of Sultan poor ; on the east by the British 
district Jounpoor ; on the south by thq British 
district Allahabad ; and on the west by the 
districts Ahladganj and Salon. It lies between 
lat. 25° 40'— 26° 16', long. 81° 40'— 82° 6' ; ia 
forty-five miles in length from south-east to 
north-west, and twenty in breadth. It con- 
tains the following subdivisions: 1. Purtab- 
gurb ; 2. Ametbi ; 3. Dalipur Patti. 

PURTABGURH, or BELHAGHAT, in 
the territory of Oude, a town two miles south 
of the right bank of the river Saee. It is sur- 
rounded by a decayed rampart of mud, and on 
its west side is a fort of the same material, in 
a i-uinous state, but still inhabited by a foujdar 
or officer of police. The site is rather elevated, 
sandy, yet not unproductive, and water ia 
found at from thirty to thirty five feet below 
the surface. Butter states the population at 
10,000, “ of whom half are* Mussulmans, and 
almost all cultivators, there being no manu- 
factures.” Previously to 1834, one of the Com- 
pany's native infantry regiments, with two 
guns, was cantoned three miles north-east of 
the town, on a very healthy spot on the right 
bank of the Saee, Tieffenthaler gives a brief 
notice of Purtabgurh, which he concludes by 
observing, “ in this district much salt and 
saline earth are obtained." Purtabgurh ia 
distant N. from Allahabad 32 miles, N.'W'. 
from Calcutta 534, S.E. from Lucknow 90. 
Lat. ^° 54', long. 81“ 59'. 

PURTABPOOR, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on thewoute from Delhi to the town of 
Meerut, and eight miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28° 65', long. 77° 42'. 

PURTABPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Frovinoes, 
a villa^ on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Etawah, and 41 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Jjkt. 27° 13', long. 78° in'. 

PURTOOR. — A town In Hyderabad, or 
territory o£ the Nizam, situate on the right 
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bank of the Doodna riTer, and 140 miles S.W. 
by S. from KUiohpoor. Lat. W Sff, long. 
70 “ 18 '. 

PUETYALL.— A tovn in the Britlah dle- 
tric* of Gnntoor^presidency of Madras, 59 
miles N.W. by W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 
lO" 40', long. 80“ 80'. 

PURULEA.— See Poobalia, 

PURUSGAON. — ^A town in the escheated 
territory of Berar or Nagpoor, 71 miles E. by 
N. from Nagpoor, and ISO miles S. from 
Jubbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 18', long. 80" 14'. 

PURTJSPUTI, in the teiritoiy of Oude, a 
village on the route from Aziingurh to Sultan- 
poor cantonment, 66 miles W. of the former, 
12 S.E. of the latter, Lat. 26“ 17', long. 
82“ 10'. 

PURWAN NUDDEE,—A river rising in 
lat, 26“ 81', long. 87" 2', in the British district 
of Tirhoot, and, flowing in a southerly direc- 
tion for seventy miles, generally through the 
d'lHtrict of Bhagulpore, falls into the Dhamora, 
iu lat. .26“ 88', long. 86° 49'. 

PUSGAW, — A town in Oude, 82 miles 
N.W. by N. from Lucknow, and 16 miles E. 
by S. from Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27“ 60', long. 
80" 13'. 

PUTAOO, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balotra to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and 14 miles N.E. of the 
former, Lat. 25“ 57', long. 72“ 30'. 

PUTCHPAHAR.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jhalawar, 32Tniles W.S.W. from Jbaira 
Patnn, and 63 miles E. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24" 21', long. 75" 45'. 

PUTEANUGLA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Mo- 
radab^ to Almora, and 20 miles N. of the 
former. It is situate in an open, low, level 
countiy, partially cultivated. Lat. 29“ 4', 
Jong. 78" 57'. 

PUTEHtJR, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to Simla, 
12 miles N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 30" 8', 
long. 77“ 32'. 

PUTENEE, in the British district of Mo- 
Euffumuggur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 19 miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 29“ 32', long. 77“ 14'. 

PUTERA, in the Bptish district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W." Provinces, a village on 
the route hy Cbila Tara Ghirt Trom Cawnpore 
to town of Banda, 17 miles N. of latter. Lat. 
25“ 42', long. 80“ 82'. 

PUTHIA, in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Prorinces, a 
village on the route from Allygurh cantonment 
to that of Mynpoorie, and 87 miles S.E. of the 
former, Lat. 27“ 87', long. 78“ 87'. 

FUTHONA, in the British district of Al- 


lahabad, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Frovincea, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Futteh- 
poor, 21 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 
25“ 32', long. 81“ 88'. 

PUTHURRIA, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Allah- 
abad to Saugor, 286 miles S.W. of former, and 
28 N.E. of latter. It is situate at the east 
extremity of a range of trap hills, at an eleva- 
tion of 1,395 feet above the tea. Lat. 28“ 53', 
long. 79“ 11'. 

PUTJIRWA . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sanin, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight 
miles W.N.W. of Lat. 26“ 48', long. 

84“ 28', 

PUTNEETOLA. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles S. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25“ 2', long. 
88“ 42'. 

PUTNI.— A small river rising in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territory, in lat. 23“ 40', long. 
80° 1', and taking a northerly course of eighteen 
miles, it crosses the northern frontier into 
Bundelcund, through which it flows first north- 
easterly and then north-westerly, and falls into 
the Cane on the left side, in lat. 24“ 20', long. 
80° 8', having a total course of about seventy 
miles. 

PUTPURGTJNJ, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town near the left bank of the 
Jumna, on the route from Allygurh to Delhi 
cantonment, and eight miles S.E. of the latter. 
It has a bazar, and is supplied with water from 
wells. Close to it was fought, in 1803, the 
engagement more generally styled the battle 
of Delhi, in which the British army under 
General Lake totally defeated the Mahrattas 
commanded by Bourquien, a French adventurer. 
Lat. 28“ 37', long. 77“ 21'. 

PDTRA. — A town in the recently lapsed 
territoiT of Berar or Nagpoor, seven miles 
N.N.W. from the hill zemindarry of Jeypoor, 
and 182 miles W. by S. from Ganjam. Lat. 
19“ 17', long. 82“ 23'. 

PUTRUHUT, in the district of Sohawul, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, a small 
town, with bazar, on route from ^ugor, by 
Rewah, to Allahabad, 158 miles S.W. of the 
latter. It is situate on the right bank of the 
river Tons (South-eastern), here a great torrent, 
with channel 200 yards wide, and stream about 
sixty yards wide in the dry season, and crossed 
by ford. A ruinous fortress of fine and pic- 
turesque aspect, built on a limestone rock, 
formerly commanded the passage, but is now 
merely the residence of some humble relatives 
and domestics of the rajah. lAt. 24“ 84', long. 
80“ 69'. 

PUTSEEN, — A town in the British district 
of Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 32 miles 
N.E. by E. of Rampore. Liat. 24“ 37', long, 
89“ 5'. 

PUTTACOTTE. — A town in the British 
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district of Tuijore, preeidenoy of Madns, I 
29 miles S.S.K of Taojore. Lat. 10° 25', j 
long. 79° 21'. 

PU'ITA HAT. — A town in the British 
district of Bniioah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
14 miles N.W. of BuUoah. Lat. 28°, long. 
90° 46*. 

PUTTANAPAEAM. — A town in the natiTe 
state of Travancore, presidency of Madras, 
48 miles N. by W. from Trivandrum, and 
62 miles W.N. W. from Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 5', 
long. 76°^ 65'. 

PXJTTARY, in the territorr of Eewah, 
province of B^helcund, a small toWn on the 
old route from Mirzapoor to the town of 
Rewab, and 35 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 24° 48', long. 82“ 6'. 

PUTTEEALA.— A native state in Sirbind, 
and within the jurisdiction of the com missi oner 
and BuperinteQdeot of the Cis^Sutlej states. 
It in the most important of those known as the 
Seik protected states, and the chief is regarded 
by his neighbours as the head of the Pholkean 
tribe. The original dimensions of tho territory 
were extended by purchases made of additional j 
dominions, on the dismemberment of the states 
of Bughat and Keyonthul, sobsequentiy to the 
expulsion of the Ghoorkas; and further exten- 
sion more recently accrued from grants made 
by the British government, in reward of the 
fidelity displayed by the rajah during the war 
with Lahore. The area, exclusive of the hill 
district, is returned at 4,682 square miles, and 
the population at 1,310,960 pei'sons. The 
territoiy is among the most fertile in Sirhind, 
and exports great quantities of grain across 
tlie Sutlej to Lahore and Araritsir. By the 
manifesto issued by the British government on 
taking possession of Sirhind in 1809, the rajah 
is guaranteed the sovereignty within his own 
possessions, and is bound to fumisb a quota of i 
troops in case of war. On one occasion, ini 
1812, an interference with the independence 
of the rajah became indispensable, in conse- 
quence of his frantic and ruinous extrava- 
gance ; he having so misapplied his resources, 
that when called upon to supply troops for the 
public service, he could furnish no more than 
200 horsemen of the worst description. At 
length bis misconduct was considered to aponnt 
to insanity, and he was deposed, and placed 
under restraint. 

In conferring the additional territory lately 
bestowed by the British government on the 
rajah of Putteeala, in reward of his fidelity 
during the Lahore war, it was stipulated that 
the rajah should renounce the right of levying 
transit-duties ; should make and maintain in 
repair a military road, and abolish suttee, 
infanticide, and slave-deallDg within his domi- 
nions. 

PU'TTEEALA, in Sirhind, the chief place 
in a native state of the same *name. It is 
situate on the river, or rather torrent, Kosilla. 
This stream, known also by the name of the 


Putteeala river, runs past ihe town in « veiy 
deep channel, yet has m time of inundation so 
large a volume of water, that a great embank- 
ment has been found necessary to preserve the 
walli from its destructive influence. It is a 
compact town, built of brick, neater and more' 
cleanly than the generality in this part of 
India, and densely peopled. The citadel is 
small, and of no great strength : it is the 
residence of the rajah. Putteeala is distant 
N. W. from Calcutta 1,023 miles. Lat. 30° 20', 
long. 76° 26'. 

PUTTEEALEE, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, a small town near 
the north-western frontier, towards the districts 
of Mynpoorie and Budaon, and 44 miles N.W. 
of Futtehgurh. Here, in 1 749, an engage- 
ment took place between Ahmed Khan, the 
Afghan nawaub of Furruokabad, and Safder 
Jang, nawaub of Oude and vizier of the empire 
of Delhi. " Duriug the hottest part of the 
engagement,” says Hamilton, " there suddenly 
arose a sandstorm (comtnon in tho.se parts of 
India), which blew with violence directly in 
the faces of the Moguls, and the Afghans, 
improving this advantage, rushed on in the 
bosom of a thick cloud of dust, and charged 
their enemies with irresistible impetuosity. 
The vizier’s troops being blinded by the sand, 
could neither judge of the number nor distin- 
guish the attacks of their assailants ; their 
I panic was increased by the whirlwind and 
darkness which surrounded tliem, and in a few 
minutes they gave way, and fled with the 
utmost precipitation. All the vizier’s artillery 
was taken, and his infantry cut off to a man. 
He himself escaped with diflRculty.” It is 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akl)ery under the 
name of Puttyaly, and its assessment stated at 
46,949 rupees. Lat. 27° 41', long. 79' 4'. 

PUTTEERAM. — A town in the Britisb 
district of Dinajepoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
21 miles S.S.E. of Dinajepoor. Lat. 25° 18', 
long. 88° 47'. 

PUTTHRI, in the British district of Suha- 
mnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
river or large torrent, having its origin on the 
south-western declivity of the Khansrow Ghat 
or Pass through the Sewalik range, and in lat. 
30° 3', long. 78° 6'. It holds a course of about 
thirty miles in a direction generally southerly, 
and falls into the Banganga Nuddee, an ofeet 
of the Ganges, in lat. 29° 42', long. 78° 9'. 
In the upper part of its course, it flows down 
a bed of shingle and sand, but for the greater 
part is a shallow expanse of water with little 
current. This torrent is crossed by the Ganges 
Canal, by means of a dam thrown across the 
river, constructed with ten openings of ten 
feet each, and flank overfalls. 

• PU'rtlTN, or ANHULWAR PATTAN, 
in Guzerat, or the territorr of the Guioowar, a 
town situate on the small river Saraawati, a 
tributary of the Bauas. Here are extensive 
traces of the ancient city of Anhulwara : — 
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*'The eye,” san Tod, "oan trace the oonne 
of the walli, wnich ibitned aa irregular tmpe- 
ziam of perhaps five miles circuit, around 
which ektebded, chiefly to the east aud south, 
the subur^ to which there may have been an 
exterual circatuvaUation.” The wall inclosing 
tlM present dty of Puttun is built half-way up 
with stouea from the ancient city, whether 
from palaces, temples, or fountains ; and these 
more solid foundations are surmounted W a 
comparatively flimsy rAlupart of brick. Here 
are some manufactures of importance, as of 
swords, spears, pottery of a very light fine 
kind, and weaving in silk and cotton. The 
populatioji is estimated at 30,000. Distance 
from AhmedabadK.W. 63 miles. I*at. 28” 46', 
long. 72” 3', 

PUTTUNCHERROO.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Niram, 21 miles N. W. 
by W. from Hyderabad, and 158 miles Eu from 
Sholapoor. lAt. 17“ 31', long. 78“ 19'. 

PUTTUN SOMNAUT.— See Somnath. 

PUWYE. — A town in the Poondela state 
■of Punnah, 32 miles S. by W. from Punnah, 
and 55 miles N.E. by £. f rom Dumoh. Lat. 
^24“ 16', long. 80“ 14'. 

PYARU. — A village in the jaghire of 
'Pulubghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
distant H. from Delhi 30 miles. Lat. 28“ 16', 
long. 77“ 22'. 


PYNGAWA, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill^e on the route from the cantonment of 
Muttra to Eerozpoor, and 18 miles N.E. of 
the latter. It is rituale a mile east of the 
Khanpoor Ghat, a pass through a range of 
low hills. The village has water from wells, 
and supplies are procurable. The road in this 
part of the route is good, Lat. 27“ 64', long. 
77“ KK. 

PY^UNNKE. — A small river rising in 
Bnndelcund, on the table-land surmounting 
the Punna range, and in lat. 24“ 52', long, 
80“ 43', It first flows north-east, and at Jorai 
is precipitated over the brow of the ridge by 
a cascade, the height of which is estimated by 
JacquemoDt to exceed 300 feet. A few miifes 
further on, it passes into the British district of 
Banda, through which it flows first north, sub- 
sequently north-east, and falls into the Jumna 
on the right side, in lat. 25* 26', long. 81“ 14'; 
its total length of course being eighty miles. 
It “ is sacr^ among the Hindoos ; aud ita 
cataract near Jorai, as well as its romantic 
course to the plains below, is exceedingly 
interesting." 

I PYTHEEA, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a village four miles B.W. 
of the right bank of the river Tons (North- 
eastern), 66 miles S.E. of the city of Oude. 
Butter estimates its population at 400, of 


PYENA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
'• small market-town on the left bank of the 
' river Ghoghra. Buchanan states that it has 

■ 600 houses, which would assign it a population 
' of about 3,000 persons. Distaut S.E. from 

' Goruckpore cantonment 45 miles. Lat, 26“ 16', i 

■ ' long. 83“ 60'. 

PYGA. — A town in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces. , 
LLat.-29“ 8', long. 78“ 59'. 

PYEHIA.— A town in the British district! 
, df Mcggui, one of the TenaHserim provinces, 
80 uiHed N. by W. of Tenasserim. Lat. 13“ 14', 
1. l0iigf'98“ 60'. 

, PYKOWLEE, in the British district of 
t Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro-. 
> vinces, a small town on the route from Dina- 

S ore to Goruckpoor cantonment, 125 miles 
r.W. of the former. Lat, 26“ 62', long. 
83^ 88'. 

PYLADY. — A town in the British district 
North Avcot, presidency of Madras, 38 
miles N. by W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 38', 
,Jong. 80“ 17 . 

^YLANEE, in the British district of 
'Baudah, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
tovm on the route from Bandah to Lucknow, 
23 miles N. by E. of the former. liat.^25“ 46', 
^nnj g- 80“ 30'. 

PYNG.— A town of Bnrmah, 19 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Ira wady river, and 
149 mites Cw. from Ava. Lat. 20“ 19', long. 
04“ 24'. 


whom 100 are Mussulmans. Lat. 26“ lfl'» 
long. 82“ 48’. 

PYTIANI RIVER.— One of the mouths 
of the river Indus. It communicates with, 
the Buggaur, the western branch of the Indus, 
in lat. 24“ 36', long. 67“ 21', and flows into the 
sea in lat, 24“ 24', long. 67“ 13'. Little difficulty 
would be experience in entering the creek, 
it being better defined than most of the znouihs 
of the Indus. 

PYTON. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nitam, situate on the left bank of 
the Godavery river, and 53 miles N.E. by E. 
from .AJiOioduuggur. Lat. 19“29', long. 76“ 28'. 

a. 

QABUR SHAKWALA, in the British 
district of Bhutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route fi>om Mundate 
to Beekaneer, 71 miles S, by W. of the former. 
Lat. 29“ 60', long. 74“ 8'. 

QUEDAH. — A native state on the Malay 

E 'nsula, occupying that portion of the main- 
wbioh lies opposite the British possession 
of Prince of Wales Island. Province Wellesley 
forms ite western boundary. Quedah, the 
principal place, is in lat, 6“, long. 100“ 8(f. 

In 1786 an agreement was entered into with 
the rajah of Quedah, under which Prince of 
Wales Island ^was ceded to the British, in 
consideration of an annual stipend of 6,000 
Spanish dollars. In 1800 a further freatv 
WM concluded with tiio rajah, under which 
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ProTinco Wellesley was transferred to the 
British, and the annual payment to the rajah 
nereaaed to 10,000 dollars. In 1821 the king 
of Siam invaded Quedah, and expelled the 
rajah, hot was induced, in 1842, upon the 
submission of the latter, to reinstiite him in j 
the most valuable portion of his former terri- j 
torj. At a suba^nent date, the rajah of 
Quedah placed himself in a position of hos- 
tility towards the British, who visited his 
misconduct by withholding payment of his 
stipend. Upon its restoration, the arrears 
which had accumulated during the period of 
suspension were declared forfeited. 

QUILON, in the native state of Travancore, 
presidency of Madras, a town on the seacoast, 
in a bight where ships may anchor under 
shelter, at about two and a half or three 
miles from the fort. A small British force is 
usually stationed here. “ The ground on 
which the cantonment stands, rises by a 
gentle ascent from the sea, and includes an 
area of nearly five miles in circumference,” 
“There is no natural boundary between the 
military cantonment and the Travancore terri- 
tory, but a broad road round the cantonment 
points out the line of demarcation.” There is 
ID the cantonment a barrack for European 
troops, foiTnerly occupied by a company of| 
foot-artillery, but for many years past un- 
tenanted, and now fast falling to decay ; there 
Is also a European hospital. The site of the 
cantonment is healthy, being in the highest 
part about forty feet above the sea. The soil 
18 for the most part sandy ; but within its 
limits is a considerable piece of swampy 
ground. Water is abundant and good. There 
is a jail here, under the charge of the Travan- 
core authorities. The roads about the canton- 
ment are of laterite, broken small, and are in 
excellent condition. With Trivandrum, the 
capital of Travaucore, the communication is 
carried on almost entirely “ by means of 
canals, dug parallel to the low sandy shore, 
and connecting the different lakes formed by 
the backwater.” There is also a military 
road, adapted for wheeled carriages, which, 
however, is but little frequented, owing to the 
great facility of water- communication, and 
which, in 1843, was represented as out of 
repair. Northwards, towards Allepi and 
Cwhin, there are similar opportunities for 
commnnication by water ; but horses and 
cattle can travel by an ill fonned sandy road 
along the beach. In a direction north- 
easterly, there is a line of oommunioation 
with Tinnevelly by a pass through the moun- 
tains ; but it is only an indifferent route, and 
is rather a footpath than a road. The vege- 
table productions of Quilon are timber, cocoa- 
nuts, coir or coooanut-fibre, pepper, carda- 
moms, ginger, betelnuts, and coffee. The 
population is stated to be aboiit 20,000. Au 
Episcopal ohuroh was some years ago erected 
at this plac^. Bistanoe from Trivandrum, 
N.W., 88 miles ; Caoanore, S.E., ; Man- 


galore, 8.B., 803 ; Bombay, S.E., 740 ; Ban- 
galore, S.W., 290 ; Madras, S.W., 886. Lat. 
8° 63', long. TO' 39'. 

QUOMOROODENBGGUR, in the British 
distriot of Delhi, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro-, 
vinoes, a village on the route from Rohtuk ta 
the city of Demi, and 11 miles W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28“ 40', long. 77“ O'. 

R. 

RAAT, in the British district of Humcer- 
pore, the principal place of the pergunuah of 
the same name, a small town on the route 
from Jubulpoor by Kitha to Calpee, 46 miles 
S. of the latter. It has a baiar, and supplies 
and water are abundant. Davidson styles it 
“a populous and busy village,” though a short 
time before his arrival the corpses of seventy 
of the inhabitants had been burned, in conse- 
quence of dreadful mortality, caused by mal- 
aria, resulting from the numerous swamps, 
tanks, and the rank vegetation with which 
the place is surrounded. Kaat contains a 
population of 8,616 inhabitants. Lat. 25 ° 36', 
long. 79“ 38'. 

RACHERRY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 19 miles from the left 
bank of the Godavery river, and 168 miles 
N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat, 18“ 69', long, 
80" 18'. 

EACHOL. — A town in the Portuguese 
state of Goa, situate 14 miles S.S.E. from 
Goa. Lat. 16“ 19', long. 74“ 4'. 

RACHOOTE^ in the British district of 
Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, a town 
situate on the Muudaveer or Chittair, a small 
stream tributary to the river Northern Pen- 
nair or Pennaur. It is the principal place of 
a subdivision of the same name. Distance 
from the town of Cuddapah, S., 30 miles ; 
Nellore, S.W., 86; Madras, N.W., 123. Lat 
14° S', long. 78“ 49'. 

RACHUR. — A town in the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 29 miles 
a.E. by E. of Guntoor. Lat. 16“ S', long, 
80“ 60'. 

RACKEE, in the Sinde Sagur Doohb divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Bwan river, 54 miles S.3.E. of 
the town of Attock. Lat. 83" 15', long. 
72“ 48'. 

RACKLING. —A town in the native state 
of Sikhim, 19 miles N. from Datjeeling, and 
116 miles N.N.E. from Purneah. Lat. 27° 18', 
long. 88° 22'. 

RADHUNPOOR, a petty state in ^ 
north-western quarter of Gurerat, inoluding 
the peigunnabs of Moorjpoor and Summee. 
It lies between lat. 28" 26' and 28“ 68', and 
long. 71“ 28' and 72" 3'; and is bounded on 
the north by Therwarra ; on the south by 
Mundall aud Juijoowarra ; on the east by th^ 
FiUtun district ; aud on the west by that of 
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Warye. Its dhsensions are abont forty miles 
by twenty. 

During the months of April, May, June, 
and July,, the beat is excessive; in August; 
and September, if rain falls, the weather is 
agreeable ; October and November are again 
hot ; but from December until the return of 
the heat in April, the climate is delightful. 
There are three descriptions of soil — sandy, 
black, and saline. The chief products are 
wheat, cotton, and all the common grains. 
Salt is both manufactured and self-produced. 
The British government rent the Unwerpoora 
salt-pans of the nawsb, at the annual sum of 
11,048 rupees. 

The district is traversed by the Bunnas 
river, and by th« minor streams of the Surrus- 
wutti and Roopan, One of the great roads 
from Hindostan and Palee to the Mundavie 
Bunder, in Cutch, possea through Radbunpoor. 
The population, principally Hindoo, consiata of 
about 46,000 souls. Radbunpoor is not tri- 
butary either to the British or any other 
goveinment, but pays black mail to the 
surrounding Coolie districts. A police force, 
consisting of 236 sowars and 320 foot-men, is 
kept up by the state, and detacbinents are 
spread about in the different villages for tbeir 
protection. In case of foreign invasion, the 
state is entirely dependent on the British 
government. The first connection of that 
government with Radbunpoor was in 1813, in 
which year Captain Carnac, then Resident at 
Baroda, concluded an engagement between 
the nawab and the Guicowar, by which the 
Guicowar state was empowered, under the 
advice and mediation of the British govern- 
ment, to control the external relations of 
Radbunpoor, and to assist the nawab with 
fbrces in defending it from foreign invasion, 
but excluded from any interference in the 
internal affairs of the country. During the 
five following years, the Kosas and other ma- 
rauders having greatly infested the north- 
west part of Guzerat, and more particularly 
this petty state, the nawab voluntarily solicited 
the aid of the British government to expel 
them, and offered to pay a share of the 
expenses of the war. required aid was 

afforded. In 1819, Colonel Barclay maiched 
with a force and expelled the freebooters from 
all parts of Guzerat ; and an agreement was 
negotiated with the nawab of Radbunpoor, by 
which be consented to pay a yearly tribute to 
the British government, leaving the actual 
amount to be subsequently decided. In 1822 
the tribute was fixed at 17,000 rupees per 
annum for five years, after which it was to be 
left to the Britisb government to increase the 
amount or not. The engagement continued in 
force until the year 1825, when ■ the home 
authorities, considering the state uigvbTe to 
hear the amount of tribute imposed, it was, 
by the order of the Bombay government, 
remitted in full in the month of July of that ^ 
year. 

The Radbunpoor state is under the ma- 


nagemeut of the British agent at Fahlunpoor, 
who controls its relations with the neighbouring 
states, but avoids all interference in its inter- 
nal a^rs. It has enjoyed perfect tranquillity 
since its connection with the British govern- 
ment in 1819. 

The first person of the reigning family of 
which there is any. record is Sheer Khan 
Babee, who was thannadar of Chowal in 1668. 
His grandson, Mahomed Khan Jeban, was the 
first of the family appointed as foujdar of 
Radbunpoor, in 1716. He left two sons, 
Kuniaboodun and Mafaomed Unwar, A few 
days after their father's death, Moobarigul 
Moolk, then sonbahdar of Guzerat, gave &e 
perguunahs of Summee and Moorjpoor to the 
eldest, with the title of Jowan Murd Khan, 
and appointed the second foujdar of Ri^hun- 
poor. In 1766, Jowan Murd Khan died, and 
was succeeded by bis eldest son, Gazeeoddeen, 
in the pergunnahs of Summee and Moorjpoor, 
his second son succeeding to that of Radhun- 
poor. In 1787, the latter died childless. In 
1813, Gazeeoddeen died, leaving two sons. 
Sheer Khan and Kunialoodeen Khan. The 
former succeeded to the Radbunpoor pergun- 
nah, and the latter to those of Summee and 
Moorjpoor. In 1814, the latterdying without 
issue. Sheer Khan succeeded to the nawaub- 
ship of the three pergunnahs. Sheer Khan 
died in 1826, and with the nnanimous consent 
of the people was succeeded by the present 
chief, Zoorawar Khan, an only son, by a 
slave-girl. But Zoorawar being at this time 
only three years of age, Birdah Bebee, the 
second wife of the late chief, was appointed 
regent during bis minority. In 1837, he was 
intrusted with the management of his own 
affairs. He is now about thirty- two years of 
age, and has a son, heir-apparent to the 
chieftainship. 

RADHUNPOOR, in Guzerat, or territory 
of the Guicowar, a town on the route from 
Afamedabad to Hydrabad, in Scinde, 85 miles 
direct N.W, of former, 270 S.E. of latter. 
Though a considerable and fortified town, and 
not devoid of trade and manufactures, the 
majority of its population are cultivators, prin- 
cipally Rajpoots and Coolies. Its principal 
exports are butter, hides, and grain, and 
coarse cotton cloths, the local manufacture. 
The chief, styled nawaub of Radbunpoor, is a 
MoBSulman, of the influential family of Babi, 
and has an annual income of 1,50,000 rupees. 
He acknowledges fealty to the Guicowar, by 
annually presenting to him a horse and clothes. 
His military establishment consists of sixty 
horse and 650 infantry. Population 15,000. 
Lat. 23" 60', long. 71“ 30'. 

RAEEBAG.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 48 
miles N.N.E. of Belgaum. Ltat. Ifi’^ 29', 
long. 74° 60'. 

RAEEGURH, in the British collectorate 
Tannah, presidency of Bombay, a fort situate 
amidst the Northern Ghats. During the last 
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ounpuigD agftiDBt the Peishwa, it was re-' 
garued u one of the stroogest fortreuee in 
India, and, in fact, as impregnable as ' 
Gibraltar.” It was invested by a British force 
■under Colonel Protber, in April, 1818, and| 
surrendered after a bombardment of fourteen j 
days, by which every building, except one 
granary, was reduced to ashes. Raeegurh, 
originjdly denominated Rairi, in 1048 fell into 
the bands of Sevajee, who changed its name 
to Raeegurh, and made it bis capital. In 
1690 it was taken by the forces of Aurung- 
*ebe, and having reverted to the Mahmttas 
during the decadence of the Mahometan 
empire, was finally taken by the British forces, 
as already stated. Rairi, as this fort was 
originally called, must not bo confounded with 
another place of the same name in Sayunt- 
warree, on the coast of the South Concan. 
Raeegurh is distant S.E. from Bombay 65 
miles, S.W. from Poona 32, N.W. from Sat- 
tara 62. I^t. 18'’ 14', long. 73° 30'. 

RAEEN". — One of the Cia-Sutluj hill states. 
It is bounded on the north, east, and south 
by the native state of Bufisahir, and on the west 
by Turroch and Buasahir, It extends from 
lat. 31° 2'— 31° 12', and from long. 77“ 47'— 
77“ 67', and is twelve miles in length from 
north to south, and five in breadth. 

RAEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Minpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygnrh to that 6f Minpooree, and 55 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27“ 39', long. 
78° 54', 

RAEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 16 miles S.W. 
of the former. Lat. 26° 26', long. 80° 12'. 

RAEGANJ, in the British district of Di- 
najepore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
west boundary, towards the British district 
Purnea, on the left or east bank of the river 
Kooluk. It is the principal mart in the dis- 
trict, and nearly engrosses the traffic of an 
extent of rich countrjf about seventy miles in 
length and twenty jn breadth. Rich mer- 
chants have numerous stores here, consisting 
of large yards, inclosed by fences of straw 
hurdles or mats, and containing many huts 
and sheds filled with wares, Tbe streets of 
the town are narrow, irregular, aud filthy, but 
it is a place of great stir, and crowded with 
boatmen and drivers of cattle. It contains 
about 1,000 houses, a number which, according 
to the •usually received ratio of inmates to 
dwellings, would assign it a population of 
about 6,000. Distant W, from the town of 
Dinajepoor 32 miles ; N.W. Calcutta, by 
Dinajepoor, 292. Lat. 25° 40', long. 88° 8'. 

RAEKOTB, in Sirhind, a town situate 
thirty miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
having a population of 8,704. It belongs to 
the petty chief of the surrounding territory. 
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It Is under tbe protection and control of the 
British. The town is distant N.W. of Calcutta, 
by Delhi and Hansee, 1,130 miles. Lat. 30 “ 40 ', 
long. 76“ 89'. 

RAEPOOR. — A town in tbe Rajpoot state 
of Oodeyooor, 61 miles N.N.E. from Oodey- 
poor, and 82 miles S.S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
25“ 26', long. 74° 9'. 

RAEPOOR, in the British district oi Ally* 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Futtohgurh to 
Meerut, and 106 miles N.W. of the former, is 
situate near the left bank of the Kalee Nuddee 
(East), in an open country but partially culti- 
vated. Lat. 28° 6', long. 78“ 1?’. 

RAGAVAPOORAM.-A town in the 
British district of Mnsulip.'itam, presidency of 
Madras, 68 miles N. by W. of Masulipatam. 
Lat. 17“ 8', long. 80° Sg'. 

RAGOOGHUR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia, a town on the route 
from Goona to Mow, 16 miles S.W. of former, 
169 N.E. of latter. Tliis, which is represented 
to be a considerablo place, is situate on a 
feeder of the river Parbuttee. It has a bazar 
and a fort, which though now much dilapidated, 
was in the early part of the present century so 
strong as for a considerable time to baffle the 
disciplined army of Doulat Rao Scindia. It 
was founded in the time of Shahjehan, who 
reigned from 1628 to 1658, by Lai Singh, a 
Rajpoot chief ; and after the rest of Malwa 
bad been subjugated by the Mahrattas, his 
successors long resisted, until Dhokul Siogh 
was, in A.D, 1821, finally defeated by the con- 
tingent force of Gwalior, commanded by British 
officers. By the mediation of the British 
authorities, he was allowed to retain Ragoo- 
hur, with an estate of 65,000 rupees, on con- 
itlon that some retainers of the family should 
be always in the service of the maharajah of 
Gwalior. Distant N.E. of Ooiein 130 miles, 
S. of Agra 200. Lat. 24“ 80', long. 77“ 11'. 

RAGOONAUTHPOOR, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town 77 miles W. of Gwalior, near the south 
or right bank of the river ChumboU Lat. 
26“ 4', long, 76“ 50', 

RAHA., — A town in the British district of 
Nowgong, in Upper Assam, 20 miles S.W. by 
W. of Nowgong, Lat. 26“ 12”, long. 92“ 81'. 

RAHA HT AH.— A town in the British dii- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
47 miles* N.N.W, of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19“ 42', long. 74° SO'. 

RAHDINPOOR.— See Badhtj5P00B. 

RAHINPUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Province*, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Jounpore, and eight miles N.E. 
of the former. The road in this part of the 
route is good ; tbe country fertile, well culti- 
vated, and studded with •villages, Lat, 26“ 28', 
long. 82“. 
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KAHLAI, in the British diitriot of Agrn, 
lient.-goT. of the N.W. ProriDoes, a town on 
the eoQ them frontier, towards the territory of 
Dholpoor, 17 miles S. of the city of Agra. 
Lat. 26* 66', long. 78* &. 

BAHM GHTJB, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, a village, with fort, on the route from 
Agra to Ajmeer, 72 nfiles W. of fonuer, 166 

R. of latter. The fort *' is built of stone, with 
six round towers, perched on a steep eminence, 
with a doable embattled wall stretching down 
one side to a wiJl at its foot.” LaL 27“ 8', 
long. 76“ 68'. 

EAHOOREE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
21 miles N.N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
10“ 23', long. 74“ 40'. 

BAHTJN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodbpoor, 
a town on the route from Nusserabad to Kagor, 
and 67 miles N.W. of the former. It has a 
larce bazar: water is obtained from a tank 
and fifty wells. The road in this part of the 
route is good, and passes over an inunense 
plain, covered with scanty bush-jungle. Lat. 
26“ 46', long. 74“ 8'. 

EAHYGAUW. — A town in Nepid, sitoata 
on the right bank of the Bhyroee river, and 
21 miles S. by W. from Jemlah. Lat. 29”, 
long. 81“ 87'. 

RAICHAO. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of .Thalawar, eight miles 8.E, from Jhalra 
PatuD, and 89 miles E. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24“ 27', long. 76° 20'. 

EAICHOOR. — A town in one of the seques- 
trated districts of tlie native state oi Hyder- 
abad, 111 miles S.W. by S. from Hyderabad. 
Lat. 16“ 10', long. 77“ 24'. 

RAIDEE. — A town in the British district 
of Chota Kagpoor, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
41 miles S.W. by S. of L^hadugga. Lat. 
22“ 55', long. 84“ 28'. 

RAIDBOOG. — A town in the British dis- 
triot of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 81 miles 

S. ofBellaiy. Lat 14“ 41', long. 76“ 55'. 

EAINGTJRH. — A fort surrounded by a 

small district, inclosed by the territory of 
Bussahir. It is situate on the left bank of the 
Pabar, and at the time of the expulsion ot the 
Goorkbas, in 1815, consisted of a rampart sur- 
rounding a small peak, and having rude bouses 
for the accommodation of the garrison. Jacque- 
mont describes it, at the time of his visi^ in 
1830, as forty yards long and twenty broad, 
with a weak rampart about twenty "feet high, 
along the inside of which were ranged the 
lodgings of the garrison, no better than dog- 
holes. It is oommanded from various points 
even by musketry, and has no regular supply 
of water, as the Pabur rune below, at the per- 
pendicular depth of 476 feet. lhe't3oorkba 
garrison, which surrendered to the British, was 
supplied from tanks, sufficing for about a 
month’s oonsamption. The Pabur, at about a 
musket-shot below the iort^ is crossed by a 


langa or wooden bridge, forty yards long. Tlio 
river, in that part d^p, meanders through a 
level tract about 200 yards wide, fertile, and 
bearing fine crops of rice, wheat, and opium 
poppies. It is one of the most delightful spots 
amidst the Himalayas, and is held by a small 
community of Brahmins, who have oBiTge of 
two temples built in the Chinese style. Hin- 
dostanee is spoken in considerable purity, and 
the inhabitants in easy circumstances resemble 
in make, oompleiion, and countenance, the 
Hindoos of the plains ; while the labooring 
classes differ nothing fri>m the ordinary moun- 
taineers. 

Eaingnrh belonged to Bussahir previously 
to the invasion of the Goorkhas, by whose 
garrison, on the 10th June, 1815, it was sur- 
rendered to the British. In the subsequent 
settlement of the hill states, it was reserved, 
with a small surrounding district about five 
miles long and three miles wide, but at a later 
period was transferred to the chief of Keonthul, 
in exchange for territory now forming part of 
Simlos Distant N.W. from Calcutta by Kur- 
naul 1,075 miles. Elevation of the fort above 
the level of the sea, 5,408 feet ; of the bed of 
the Fabur below the fort, 4,932 feet. Lat. 
31“ 7', long. 77“ 48'. 

RAIPOOR, in the British district of Cal pee, 
lieut.'gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from. Calpee to Etawah, 16 miles 
N.W. of Calpee. Lat. 26° 17', long. 79° 36'. 

RAIPOOR, in the British district of Suha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Suharunpoor to Sir- 
moor, 20 miles N, of the former, Lat. 80° 16', 
long. 77“ 40'. 

RAIPORE. — See Rajapore, 

EAIREE. — A river of Jodhpoor, rising on 
the confines of Mairwara, in lat. 26° 66', long. 
74° 4', and, flowing in a westerly direction for 
eighty-eight miles, falls into the Loonee river, 
in lat, 25“ 64', long. 72“ 61'. 

EAIREE, on the coast of Rntnagheny, in 
the South Concan, presidency of Bombay, a 
fort, on a rocky eminence at the mouth of a 
small river, navigable for boats of considerable 
size. It was built in 1662, by Sevajee ; sub- 
sequently passed into the hands of the rulers 
of Sawuotw&rree ; and, becoming a stronghold 
ot the pirates sent out by that state, was in 
A.D. 1766 taken by a British force, but restored 
in the following year. By virtue of a treaty 
concluded in 1819, it passed back to the 
English ; and their possession was confirmed 
by another treaty concluded in 1620. This 
place is also called Yeswuntgurh. Distant 
S. ft om Bombay 226 miles. Lat. 16° 46', long. 
73“ 44'. 

EAISEEN, inMalwa, a strong fort in terri- 
tory of Bhopal, 23 miles N.E. of the town of 
Bhopal, in an elevated tract, a peak in its 
vicinity rising to the height of 2,500 foet. 
The fort is on the route from Hoshungabad to 
Saugor, 60 miles N. of former, 87 8.W. of 
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lUter. It ia built at the enatem erlremity of 
a sandatoTie hill, and on the moat elevated part 
of it. It is veiy conapicuouB for many miles 
around, and said to have been built by the 
celebrated king (Rama) of Ayotlha, as a place 
of refuge from the temporary anger of hiu 
brother (Bharata) ; and that the hill arose at 
his desire," According to this tradition, pro- 
bably conveying some truth mixed with fable, 
the era of , its foundation was about 776 years 
before Christ. Though little noticed of late 
years, it was formerly of importance ; and 
when, in 1543, it was besieged by Shir Shah, 
padshah of Delhi, and one of the most power- 
ful and martial princes who ever ruled Hin- 
dostan, the siege was protracted for a length 
of time. When the place at length capitulated, 
on condition that the Hindoo garrison should 
be allowed to march out unmolested with their 
arms and property, Shir Shah commanded his 
troops to attack thefii, and after a desperate 
resistance they were slaughtered to a man. On 
the disineinbermentof the empire, towards the 
middle of the eighteenth century, the fort was, 
with the adjacent country, seiz^ by the Mah- 
rattas, from whom it was wrested, about a.D. 
1748. by the nawaub of Bhopal. At this place, 
in 1818, was negotiated the treaty between 
the British governinent and the nawaub. Dis- 
tant E. from Oojein 125 miles, S. from Gwalior 
202, S, from Agra 260, S.W. from Allahabad 
290, N.W. from J^agpoor 1/0. Lat, 23" 22', 
long. 77' 56'. 

RAITPOOR, in the British district of 
Aligarh, lieiit.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment 
of Aligurh to that of Muttra, and 20 miles 
S.W. of the former. Lat. 27° 38', long. 
78' 1'. 

RA JABETA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Beerbhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 159 
miles N.W, of Calcutta. Lat. 24° 8', long. 
86° 40'. 

RAJAHAT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Twenty-tour Pergunnabs, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 19 miles S.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat, 
22° 20', long. 88° 20'. , 

RAJAH BELL, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Indus, 123 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Peshawar. Lat. 32° 14', long. 71° 13'. 

RAJAHMUNDROOG. — A town in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency of 
Madras, 15 miles N.N. W. of Houah war. Lat. 
14° 31', long, 74° 26'. 

RAJAHMUNDRY. — A British district 
named from its principal place, and forming 
part of the territories subject to the presidency 
of Madras. It is bounded on the north by 
Orissa ; on the north-east by the district of 
Vizagapatam ; on the south-east by the Bay 
of Bengal ; qu the west by the British district 
of Masulipatam ; and on the north-west by the 
territory of the Nizam. It lies between lat. 
16° 18'— 17“ 88', long. 81° 7'— 82° 40', and has 
5 L 


an area of 6,050 square miles. The seaooaBt, 
commencing at the outlet from the Lake of 
Colair, proceeds eastwards for ten miles to 
Point. Narsipore, at the mouth of tlie Narsi- 
pore river, or soiitliern branch of the Godavory, 
In this estuary ships of small draught may find 
shelter, as there are eight or nine feet of water 
on the bar, and three, four, or five fathoms 
inside ; but ships of considerable burthen can- 
not be brought nearer to the shore than four 
or five miles, in consequence of shoals extending 
out to sea. Prom Narsipore Point the coast 
of this district extends in a direction north- 
east, along the seaward face of the delta of the 
Godavery, a distance of fifty-seven miles, to 
Point Gkirdeware, a low narrow sand-bank, 
extending north and south several miles, on 
the west side of which is the estuary of the 
great northern branch of the Godavery. Oppo- 
site to this are several shoals and low islands, 
caused probably by the accumulation of silt, 
swept down by that vast torrent. About seven 
miles north-west of Point Gordeware is the 
estuary of another and smaller branch of the 
s.ame river, generally called Coringa river, 
from the town of Coringa, situate on its bank. 
This admits vessels of moderate burthen, 
having twelve or fourteen feet of water on the 
bar at spring tides. On Hope Island, a small 
sand -bank above water, about five miles east- 
ward of the mouth of the Coringa river, ia a 
lighthouse for the guidance of shipping on this 
intricate and shoaly coast, which is so low, 
that the sea has, in violent storms, extensively 
overflowed and devasbvted the land. A little 
north of Hope lelaud, and the shoals lying 
about it, the coast becomes bolder and more 
.free from dangers, no that large ships can ap- 
proach within two or three miles of it ; and it 
continues to be of the same nature for thirty- 
seven miles, to Yamawaram, at the north- 
eastern extremity of the district ; its direction 
during that distance being nearly north-east. 
The nortliern and north-western part of the 
district is hilly ; the ground there partici^mting 
of the character of the Eastern Ghats, situate 
farther west. The geological formation of 
those hills is granite, intermixed with gneiss 
and ftmygdaloidal trap, and kunkur or calca- 
reous tufa, with a scanty admixture of fine 
porcelain clay. East of those hills of primitive 
formation, are others less elevated, and ot 
alluvial formation, principally sandstone, con- 
taining valuable deiKjsits of iron-ore. In the 
bed of the Godavery are abundance of frag- 
ments of chalcedony, cornelians, agates, quartz, 
and crystals. 

Towards the coast, the country for the most 
part is alluvial, fertile, level, and low, and in the 
rainy season extensively inundated. The only 
considerable river is the Godavery, which enters 
I the diiitrict at the northern frontier, in Ut. 
17° 29', long. 81° 34', and holds a course, 
gener/dly southerly, through the gorges ol the 
Eastern Ghats for twenty-five miles, to Poor- 
'saotputnum, where it passes into the plain, 
through which it continues to hold a southerly 
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conrse, Bliffhtl; lucllning to e&at, for twenty 
miles, to tee town of Raiteniandry ; about 
fear miles below which it aivaricates into two 
branches, the right flowing first southerly for 
thirty-two miles, subsequeutly south-westerly 
for thirteen miles, to Point Narsipore, where 
it falls into tee Bay of Bengal ; the other, or 
left branch, taking a course south-east and 
subsequeutly east fer fifty-two miles, falls into 
the same bay three or four miles south-east of 
Coringa. The total length of the river’s course 
through this district, nicasLired along the main 
line and continued by either branch to the sea, 
is about 100 miles ■, but if the two branches 
be included in the measurement (and each 
during a considerable portion of the year has 
a large volume of water), the total length of 
fertilizing stream must be nearly 160 miles. 
During the greater part of the year, it is 
navigable for boats in all parts within this 
district, and large quantities of teak timber 
are floated down it to the sea. The deltas 
between the two branches are “known to be 
the richest and most fertile landscapes in the 
peninsula.” Formerly this enormous torrent 
during the dry season “ dwindled to a small 
stream, generally fordable;” but since the 
construction of a dam or annicnt across the 
river at the head of the delta, a never-failing 
supply of water, previously allowed to flow in 
useless abundance to the sea, is retained for 
purposes of irrigation. Numerous small islands 
or luvikas, as they are vernacularly called, are 
formed in its course by the deports of silt ; 
and as they are very fertile, and consequently 
valuable, their fimmation is assisted by the 
proprietors of adjacent lands, who plaut in the 
bed of tiie river a species of long grass, which, 
shooting up with great strength anti luxuriance, 
obstructs the sand and mud in their progress 
downwards, until in successive years tliey fonn 
ishmdh of considerable area, and especially 
desirable, in consequence of being suitable for 
producing tobacco (the most lucnvtive crop) 
in the highest perfection. During spring 
and the early part of summer, the climate 
is very hot ; but it does not appear that any 
exact register of the temperature has been 
mode public. The wind during that period 
is either westerly or eouth-westerly, and sweeps 
along great quantities of very fine white sand, 
rendering the season very disagTeeable and 
oppressive. Tlie south-west monsoon succeeds, 
and tee river becomes swollen from the rains 
which lall in the more elevated region west of 
the Eastern Ghats. In October the north- 
east monsoon sets in, and from that time until 
March, the climate is peculiarly healthy in the 
plnioB ; hut throughout the year a deadly 
malaria broods in the jungly valleys and gorges 
in the hills in the northern and north-western 
part of the district. 

Of tee zoology of the country little has been 
made public ; but it comprehends hyaenas, 
jackals, foxes, antelopes, and bares. The deep 
jungly valWs of the mountains in the west 
and north of the district must harbour gi-eafc 


numbers of wild beasts, but the pestilential air 
of those secluded tracts renders it impracticable 
to explore them. Of domestic animals, sheep, 
which are numerous, are of small size, but the 
mutton is good ; kine are abundant, but their 
flesh is indifferent ; poultry of all kinds are 
very plentiful. 

The soil in the plain is generally a rich allu- 
vial deposit, and along the banka of the river 
is the fertile dark- coloured earth known by the 
name of the black cotton ground. The prin- 
cipal alimentary crops are rice, maize, millet, 
pulse of various kinds, oil-seeds, and sugarcane. 
Many European vegetables succeed during the 
cool season. Of commercial crops, the prin- 
cipal are tobacco, indigo, and cotton. The 
cocoanut-jjalra and palmyra- palm grow well in 
the sandy soil along the seashore. Tlie 
quantity of cotton produced in one year, ac- 
cording to oflScial return, was 4,150,000 pounds. 
The population is give* under the article 
M A DBAS. 

Serious disturbances have occurred f I'om time 
to time in the hill districts of this collectorate, 
but by the adoption of conciliatory measurea, 
peace and good order appear to have been re- 
established. Rajahmundry, the principal place, 
Sanmlkotta, and Coringa, the only towns of 
imjxirtance, are described under their respec- 
tij^e names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The principal routes are — 1. From north-east 
, to south-west, from Calcutta, through Vizaga- 
patatn and Rajahmundry, to Ellore ; 2. from 
east west, from Sainulkotta, through Rajab- 
mundry, to Hyderabad ; 3. from south to 
I north, from Rajahmunclrv to Nagpore. 

Rajahmundry is one the five Northern 
Circars which were obtained by the French in 
1753, and transferred in 1759, by the results 
of war, to the British, to whom their pos- 
session was confirmed in 1765, by the emperor 
of Delhi. 

RA.TAHMtJNDRY. — The principal place 
of the British district of the same n;une, pre- 
sidency of Madras. It is situate on ground 
slightly elevated, on the left or north biink of 
the river Godavery, here a mile broad, and 
during inundations having a vast body of 
water, which fills the channel from bank to 
bank, and sweeps along in its course from the 
upper country rafts of wood, trees, and herds 
of cattle. The town consists of one priiicip;il 
street, about half a mile in length from north 
to south, and containing the chief bazar. The 
houses on each side are generally of one story, 
built of mud and tiled. From the principal 
street are several narrow lanes, running east 
and west. Those to the west proceed to the 
bank of the river in an oblique direction, and 
consist of mean houses, built of mud and tiled, 
and containing in some few places a latter 
description of dwelling with upper stories ; 
and in those reside the zemindars or land- 
holders of the vicinity, and some are inhabited 
by wealthy traders, principally Brahmins. 
The streets on the east side of the bazar are 
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narrow and very irregular, and inhabited by 
people of various denominations, but princi* 
pally Gentoos. The fort, situate north of the 
town, has a square ^ound-plan, with high 
walls of mud, and a ditch now partially 6iled 
up. It contains the barracks, hospital, jail, 
magazine, and the lines of the garri.son. The 
jail is very substantially built, and fire-proof, 
there being no wood in its construction except 
for the doors and windows, and is capable of 
■ containing 400 persons. Within the fort are 
also the court-house and lodges for European 
officers. The inhabitanta are supplied from 
the river with water for drinking and for 
culinary purposes, as that of the wells is 
bi-ackisb, and the tanks are an imperfect 
resource, as they sometimes become dry. The 
population is estimated at from 16,000 to 
20,000 ; of whom the Mussulmans form but a 
small and indigent ^lass, though numerous 
mosques, still to be seen, indicate them to 
have been formerly numerous and wealthy. 
Distance from Ellore, N.E,, 50 miles ; Madras, 
N.E., 285; Calcutta, S.W., 580. Lat. 17°, 
long. 81“ 60'. 

E A J AH POLLI AM. — A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Modi-aa, 51 miles N.N.W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
r 27', long. 77° 31'. 

EAJAHPOOR. — A town in Oude, situate 
on the riglit bank of the Ghogra river, and 
60 miles N.N.E. from Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 30', 
long. 81“ 20'. 

RAJA KH AIR A, in the territory of Dhol- 
poor, a town, the principal place of a small 
district of the same name. The rana or prince 
of Oohud, having by treaty, in 1804, ceded 
tlie fort of Gohud, with the districts dependent 
on it, to the Eaat-India Company, was granted 
the small district of Rajakhaira, with that of 
Baree and Dholpoor ; and these now form the 
raj or territory held by the rana of Dholpoor. 
Rajakhaira is 23 miles N.E. of the town of 
Dhol|>oor, 20 S.E. of Agra. Lat. 26° 55', long. 
78“ 15'. 

RAJAM. — A town in the BritiRh district 
of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 58 mile.s 
N.N.E. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 18“ 27', long. 
83“ 44'. 

RAJAORI, or RAJAWUR, in the north 
of the Punjab, a town situate on the banks 
of a stream, which, rising in the Pir Panjal, or 
mountain bounding Cashmere on the south, 
falls into the Chennub. The houses are gene- 
rally built of mud, strengthened with frames 
of timber, but a few of those of the wealthier 
classes are of brick. Elevation above the sea 
2,8:J0 feet, Lat. 33“ 19', long. 74“ 21'. 

RAJAPOOR. — A town on the coast of 
Bombay, in the district of Jinjeera, or territory 
of the Hubsies, situate on the northern point 
of land forming the entrance of the harbour of 
Raja])oor. Lat. 18“ 18', long. 78“ 8'. — See also 
JiNJBKqA. 

RAJAPOOR. — A town in the British 


district of Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 
30 miles S.E. by 8. of Ratnageriah. Lat. 
16“ 80', long. 73° 35'. 

RAJ APOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
small town, with bazar, on the route froqci 
Allahabad canbminent to that of Banda, 15 
miles W. of the former, 00 E. of the latter. 
Here is a ferry across the Jumna, the bed of 
which is sandy, and about 800 yards wide, 
with the left bank sloping, the right steep. 
In the dry season the stream occupies about 
half the bed. Lat. 25“ 24', long. 81“ 14'. 

RAJAPORE, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a small town on the left bank of the Ghogra^ 
at the confiuence of the Raptee. It contains, 
according to Buchanan, 150 houses, or rather 
huts. DUtant S.K &om Goruckpore canton- 
ment 36 miles. Lat. 26° 14', long. 83“ 48'. 

RAJARAMPORE. — A town in theBritUh 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
five miles N.E, of Dinajepore. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. 88“ 41'. 

RAJAURA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the right bank of the Jumna, immediately 
below the embouchure of theBaun Ootunghun, 
and 32 inilea S.E. of the city of Agra. Lat. 
26“ 58', long. 78° 32'. 

RAJBARREE, — A town in the British 
district of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
55 miles E.N.E. of Cuttack. Lat, 20“ 42', 
long. 86“ 44'. 

RA JEAKA, in the British district 'of Goor- 
gfton, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Narnol to Rewaree, 
and six miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 8', 
long. 76° 35'. 

RAJEHPOOR, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Calpee to 
Futtehgurh, and nine miles S. of the latter. 
Lat. 27° 14', long. 79° 42'. 

RAJEPOORAH, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Uuiballa to Loodiana, and 13 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It has grown up 
about a palace built by one of the Mogul 
emperors, and hence its name. There is a 
bazar in the town, which is well supplied with 
water; and the surroundiug country, level and 
fertile, affords abundant supplies. Itajepoorah 
is distant N.W, from Calcutta 1,033 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 29', long. 76° 41'. 

RAJESHAYE, a British district within 
the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, is bounded on the 
north by the British district of Dinajepore ; 
on the north-east by the British district 
Bagooril or Bogra ; on the east and south-east 
by the British district Pubna ; on the south 
by the Podda or Ganges, dividing it from the 
British district Nuddea ; on the south-west by 
the same stream, dividing it from the British 
district Moorshedabad ; and on the west by 
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the BritiBh district Maldah. It lies between 
Iftt. 24“ tr— 24“ 58V W- 88“ 38'— 89“ 20' ; is 
sixty-two miles in length from east to west, 
and fifty in breadth, The area, according to 
ofiBolal etniement, is 2,084 square miles. It is 
a very moist tr^, having numejous rivers 
streaming from the Himalaya, situate north of 
it. The principal are the Ganges and the 
Mahaiiunda. The other rivers traversing the 
district are the Attree, the Juhuna, the Nagor, 
the Burrul, and the Narrud, receiving the 
united drainage of the jhils or swampy lakes 
of Maunda, Dulabari, and Chilum. During 
the periodical inundations, the district is in- 
tersected by numerous other watercourses, 
the channels of which are dry for the grester 
part of the year Many of those watercourses 
stagnating, give rise to swanips or jhils, of 
which that of Chilum is the largest, extending 
during the rains, in a direction from south- 
east to north-west, about twenty-five miles, 
with an average breadth of about five, one-hall 
being comprised within this district, the other 
half within the neighbouring district of Pubna. 
Two others, the jhil of Dulabari and that of 
Msunda, are each about eight miles in length 
and three in breadth, and others of inferior 
dimensions are numerous ; and there are also 
some tanka, or artificial pieces of water, of 
considerable dinrensions. 

Of wild animals, there are the tiger, leopard, 
deer, wild buffalo, wild swine; which two last 
cause great havoc in cultivated grounds. The 
principal domestic nniraals ore the buffalo, 
kine, goat, and sheep. Rice is the staple 
crop ; but there is considerable cultivation of 
wheat, oats, barley, pulse of various kinds, 
oil-seeds, cucurbitaceo us [ilanta, sw'cet potatoes, 
bemp, ysm, onion, garlic, capsicum, turmeric, 
ginger, sugarcane, pine-apple. Of fruit-trees, 
there are the mango, jak (Avtocarpus integrifo- 
liufi), tamarind, pomegranate, lemon, and citron. 
The cocoanut and betelnut are cultivated, 
but they are neither common nor produced 
in great perfection. Of articles of commerce, 
the most important are indigo and silk, of 
which there are large annual exports. The 
population is given under the article Bengal. 
Baliya, the locality of the civil establishment 
of the district, and Nator, the only places 
which can be called towns, are described under 
their respective names in tbe alphabetical 
arrangement. The principal routes are, 
I. that from south to north, from Calcutta 
to Darjeeling ; 2. from south-west to north- 
east, from Berhatnpoor to Jumalpoor. The 
district was ceded to the East-India Company 
by the grant of the dewanny, made by the 
emperor of Delhi in 1765. 

RAJGEER, or EAJAGRTHA, in tbe 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. o6 Bengal, 
a small town denominated from its containing 
the Rajagriha, or royal palace of the ancient 
sovereigns of Magadha or Behar. It is situate 
amidst the summits of the Rajagriha hills, and 
near the north-western extremity of the range, 


and on tbe huge and massy rampart of an old 
fortress. Within the inclosure of the fort are 
numerous large mounds, probably the ruins of 
the residences of Jarasandha ana his court, as 
that monarch, tbe paramount -sovereign of 
India, is cimsidered to have here had his seat 
of government. Around the inclosure are 
several great mounds, probably also the ruins 
of buildings. In the vicinity of this place is a 
mound four miles long, 160 feet bro^ at the 
base, and twelve feet high. It now serves to 
dam up the inundation from the periodical 
rains, and thus fonn an artificial lake ; but, 
according to Buchanan, its main purpose 
originally was to serve as a causeway to the 
royal residence. At a short distance south of 
the town are numerous hot springs, the v»ter 
of which has a temperature of about 308“. 
Tbe number of houses has been computed at 
800, which, according to the usually assumed 
average of inmates to each, would assign it a 
population of 4,000 persons. Rajagriha is 
40 miles S. of Patna. Lat. 25“ 2', long. 
85“ 29'. 

RAJGHAT, in tbe soutli we-stem corner of 
the Delira Doon, a village with a ferry over 
the Jumna, there, when crossed by Moorcroft 
in the middle of February, about 100 feet 
broad. The ferry is a short distance below 
the confluence of the Giree and Jumna. 
Elevation above the sea 1,516 feet. Lat. 
30“ 26', long. 77“ 4.7. 

RAJ GHAT, in tbe British district of 
Boolundshuhuv, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 73 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat. 28“ 14', 
long. 78“ 25'. 

RAJGHUR. — A town in Cuzerat, or do- 
minions of the Guicowar, 30 miles N.E. from 
Baroda, and 72 miles E.S.E. from Ahmedabad. 
^t. 22“ 31', long. 73“ 35'. 

RAJGHUR. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagjwor, situate on the right bank of 
the Wein Ganga river, and 88 miles S.S.E. 
from Nagpoor. Lat. 20“ 3', long? 79° 49'. 

RAJGHUR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor or Meywar, situate on the right 
Iwmk of the Banas river, and 77 miles S.S.E. 
from Ajmeer. Lat. 25“ 29', long. 75“ 11'. 

RAJGUR, in the territory of the rajah of 
Putteeala, a fort two miles from the right bank 
of the river Giree, a quadrangle built of ua- 
cemented stone, and sixty-six feet long and 
fifty-five wide. Elevation above the sea 7,176 
feet. Lat. 30“ 53', long. 77“ 14'. 

RAJGUR. — town of Bagbelcund, in the 
native state of Rewah, situate on the left bank 
of the Sone river, and 54 miles E. by N. from 
Rewab. Lat. 24“ 35', long. 82“ 13'. 

RAJGIJRH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 75 miles 
S.W, by S. from Gwalior, and 68 miles W. 
by S. from Jhansee. Lat. 25° 20', long. 
77“ 35'. 

EAJGURH, in Sirmor, a ruined fort bo- 
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longing to the rajah of that state. It is 
situate on a natural teirace or fiat projection 
firom the side of a mountain, and is of a square 
outline, with a tower at eaeh ooraer about 
forty feet high and twenty square. Inside, 
along the inclosing wall, are the remains of 
buildings to accommodate the inmates, the 
area in the middle being about forty feet 
square. The whole structure is of slate rock 
very neatly cut, and bonded throughout with 
large beams, put together in a substantial and 
workmanlike manner. It was fired and nearly 
demolished by the Goorkhas in 1814. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,116 feet. Lat. 30'' 52!, 
long. 77° 23'. 

RAJGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Alwar, 
under the management of the Govemor- 
General’s agent for Rajpootana, a town on 
the route from Nusserabad to Muttra, and 
70 miles S.W. of the latter. It is situate on 
an eminence surmounted by a large fort, and 
rising abruptly from the bottom of a valley 
inclosed by steep hills. Troops can obtain 
water and supplies here in abundance. The 
road to the north-eaat, or towards Muttra, is 
sandy and stony ; to the south-west, or to- 
wards Nusserabad, good. Lat. 27“ 14', long. 
76“ 42'. 

RAJGURH, in the British district of Aj- 
meer, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Provinces, a 
village, the principal place of a pergunnah of 
the same name, according to official return 
having a population of 12,340 persons. Ac- 
cording to Jacquemont, here are the ruins of 
a fortress, the history of which is altogether 
unknown. The edifice itself is insignificant, 
but the inclosing rampart is loftyand maasive, 
constructed of great masses of rough stone, 
and environing an extensive area. Contiguous 
is a small lake, apparently artificial, and alto- 
gether the site is delightful. Distance S. from 
Ajineer 10 miles, from Nusserabad W. six. 
Lat. 26° 19', long. 74“ 44'. 

RAJGURH, — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 140 miles E.N.E. from Becka- 
iieer, and 40 miles S.S.W, from Hissar. Lat. 
28° 38', long. 75° 81'. 

RAJGURH. — A town of Malwa, meriting 
notice only as the residence of the rawul or 
chief inheriting a share of the tract called 
Omutwarra. An account of the mode of 
territorial division, and such other particulars 
as deserve mention, will be found under the 
article Omutwarra. Recently, the affairs of 
the rawul fell into that state of confusion not 
unusual in the East, and after the failure of 
some milder expedients for restoring them, it 
became necessary for the British government 
temporarily to assume the management, and 
assign a stipend for the support of the chief. 
Lat. 23° 59', long. 76° 49'. 

RAJHLEE, in ^irhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 56 miles 
N. of the former town. It is situate on a 
branch of the river Guggur, in a low, level 


country. Distant N.W. from Cakuita 1,032 
miles. Lat. 29° 62*, long, 76° 2'. 

RAJHPOOR, in the territory of Alwar, 
under the political management of the Go- 
vernor-General's agent for Rajpootana, a small 
town on the route from the town of Alwar to 
Jeypore, and 55 miles N.E. of the latter. It 
has a fort situate on an eminence rising 
abruptly from the plain. Lat. 27° 10', long. 
76° 36'. 

RAJKOTE, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
district of Hallar. The territory annexed to 
it contains fifty-five villages, and a population 
of 20,000. It belongs to a Rajpoot tbakoor 
or chief, who has an annual income of 34,500 
rupees, oiit of which be pays an annual tribute 
of 17,000 rupees to the British government. 
A church has been erected in the town for the 
accommodation of the Christian community. 
Distance from Ahmedabad, S.W., 125 miles; 
Baroda, W., 160. Lat, 22° 18’, long, 70° 50'. 

RAJMAHAL, in the British district of 
Bhaugulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, and 
on the main line of railway now under con- 
struction from Calcutta and the valley of the 
Ganges to Delhi and the north-west frontier. 
The site of the town is a bank of considerable 
elevation and steepness, round which the 
Ganges, here at its greatest magnitude, sweeps 
with great violence, and soineLimes rends 
away large portions of the land. The place 
is principally remarkable for the ruins of a 
palace, built by Simlijehan’s son Shuja, vice- 
roy of Bengal. The Jamamasjit, or principal 
mosque, built by Man Singh, viceroy of 
Akbar, is a spacious building of imposing 
aspect, but of rude execution. It is 188 feet 
in length, and sixty wide. Another mosque 
of inferior size was built by Futehjung Khan, 
a rival of Man Singh, Here, also, are the 
ruins of a palace built by Co.ssini Ali, the 
Boobahdar of Bengal, raised and subsequently 
expelled by the East- India Company. The 
general aspect of the town is ruinous and 
dismal, as it is now a collection of wretched 
bou.ses or huts, dispersed amongst twelve 
market-places, situate at considerable and in- 
convenient distances from each other. The 
permanent population is estimated at about 
30,000 persons ; and the transitory population 
is considerable, the number of travellers by 
land and water being great. The supply o." 
provisions to such passengers is the chief 
support to the town. 

Rajmahal is considered by Wilford as a 
place of great antiquity, and identical with 
Rajagrih^ built by Balarama, brother of 
Krishna, who, according to Hindoo chrono- 
logy, ij conjectured to have lived 3,101 yeare 
B.o. Buchanan, on the other hand, mentions 
that the natives consider the place as of very 
recent date, owing its origin to Man Singh, 
the Rajpoot viceroy of Akbar ; and hence the 
name of Akbarabad, given to it in honour of 
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the Padshah, and g;enerally nsed by the Mns- 
enlmaDB to designate it. In the reign of 
Shabjehan, hie son Sbnja held the same high 
trost, until defeated and expelled by hi« 
brother Aurungxebe. It waa occupied by 
the British troops after they had, at Oondwa 
14'ullah, forced the lines of Cossim Ali, in 
1768, and was formally ceded to the East 
India Company by the firmau of Shah Alum 
iu 1766, granting them the dewanny of 
Bengal. Bistant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Burhampoor, 196 miles ; by water, by the 
coarse of the Ganges, 249. Lat. 25“ 1', long. 
87° 60'. In June, 1856, during a period of 
profound tranquillity, a fearful insurrection 
broke out among the tribes of the Eajmahal 
hills, who suddenly descended into the plains 
and carried devastation in every direction. In 
this outbreak the Sonthals appear to have been 
the prime movers. These people are described 
as frank and industrious, but at the same time 
as simple and unlettered. They are stated to 
have been greatly oppressed by the exactions 
of the Mabajecns or money-lenders of the 
plains ; and as they are rep^reHeiited as in- 
capable of appreciating the adjustment of a 
disputed demand exce[>t by tiie most simple 
mode, they were generally overreached in the 
local law courts in endeavouring to obtain 
redress for their wrongs. To such grievances 
has been ascribed the origin of the insurrec- 
tion. It WHS not suppressed until martial law 
had been proclaimed, and a considerable mili- 
tary force had been called out. Measures 
have been taken for the better administration 
of the disturbed districts. 

liAJNUGGUR. — A town in the Rajpoot 
slate of Oodeypoor, 39 miles N.N.E. from 
Oodey.poor, and 107 milesS.S.W. from Ajtneer. 
Lat. 26° 4', long. 74° 2'. 

RAJNUGXIR, in Eundclcund, atown in the 
laj of Chutterpore, hence often called the raj of 
Rajnugur. It is situate 85 miles S. Calpee. 
Lat. 24° 62', long. 80°. 

RAJNUGUR. — A town in the British dia- 
tiictot Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 32', long, 91° 52'. 

RAJOOKONDDU. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominions' of the Nizam, 23 miles 
E.S.E. from Hyderabad, and 108 miles 
N.N.E. from Xurnool. Lat. 17° 12', long. 
78° 61'. 

RAJOORA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
dominions of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Wein Gunga river, and 180 miles 
N. by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 19° 49', 
long. 79° 26'. 

RAJOORY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 138 miles N.W. by 
W. from Hyderabad, and 100 roilq? N.E. 
from Bholapoor. Lat. 18° 40', long. 77°. 

RAJPEEPLA. — A petty Rajpoot state in 
ibe Rewa Caunta division of Guzerat. It is 
bounded on the north by the Nerbudda river ; 
on the east by the district of Akraunee; on 


the west by the British oollectorate of Broach ; 
on the south by the Guicowar’s district of 
Wusraee, and the district of Mandavee, now 
incorporated wifli the colleclorate of Surat. 
It lies between lat. 21° 23' and 21° 59', and 
long, 78° 6' and 74°. The area is 1,650 
square miles, inhabited by a population of 
122,100. In 1855, the prime minister of the 
rajah, having been detected in certain fraudu- 
lent practices, was dismissed by the British 
government, and the rajah refusing to nominate 
a successor for their approval, his possessions 
were placed in sequestration. 

Many parts of the state are inhabited by a 
wild race, composed of Rajpoots and Blieels, 
but the lowlands contain a large population of 
Kooobees, belonging to the industrious "Bor- 
tion of the agricultural peasantry, whose 
villages indicate, from their flourishing condi- 
tion, the industry peculiar to that class. It is 
watered by the river Kurgun, on which is 
situated the capital, Nandode. The sove- 
reigns of Delhi endeavoured at an early 
period to impose a tribute U]>on Rajpeepla, 
Tho attempt was made without success, but its 
rulers agreed to keep up a body of horse and 
foot, whose services should be available when 
required. Akbar first e-stablished a tribute in 
lieu of this force, but it was paid oidy so long as 
authority was retained in the country by the 
Mahometan rulers. Subsequently, Damajee 
Row Guicowar, with tlie consent of the 
Beishwa, revived the claim, and the rajah 
consented to pay annually the sum of 40,000 
rupees to the Guicowar state. Thus liajpeepla 
was constituted one of the original tributary 
possessions obtained by the Guicowar family 
on the establishment of its power in Guzerat ; 
and from the year 1764 to 1780 the Guicowar 
continued to receive tribute to the amount 
above stated. From the last-named period 
the successive rulers of Guzerat availed them- 
selves of various favourable opportunities for 
increasing the amount, until it finally reached 
a lac of rupees, a stim altogetiier dispropor- 
tionate to the ability of the Rajpeepla state 
to pay. In 1822, the amount of tribute was 
fixed at 60,000 rupees. An agreement was 
also entered into for discharging the arrears ; 
and t<.) secure the fulfilment of the revised 
engagement, a receiver of all the revenues 
was appouited under British guarautee, which 
arrangement still prevails. For many years 
the state was a prey to internal dissensions, 
owing to the claims set up hy rival candidates 
to the gutldee. Ram Sing, whom his hither, 
Ajeeb Sing, had intended to set aside, was 
placed on the guddee by the aid of his Arab 
troops, but becoming unfit to conduct the 
business of the state, the sanction of the British 
government was given to an arrangement by 
which Pertaub assumed the management of 
affairs in the name of his^distiualified parent. 
The legitimacy of Pertaub was disputed by 
his uncle Nhar Sing, who established hia alle- 
gation, and laid cfaim to succeed as rightful 
heir, but being blind, his eldest son, Veree- 
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saljee, was proclaimed rajah by the united 
authority of the British and Guicoww govern- 
ments. The terms entered into by this chief 
are, to pay the amount of tribute to the 
Guioowar government ; to restrain his wild 
tribes ; not to harbour offenders escaping from 
mstice, and to abide by the decision of the 
British government in certain specified cases. 
Bajah Vereesaljee, who was born in 1810, still 
continnes to administer the affairs of the 
state. The force maintained by the rajah, for 
urposes of police and state, consists of 100 
orse and 285 sebundies, at an annual cost of 
47,000 rupees. The revenue of this district 
formerly amounted to 3,45,600 rupees, but a 
gradual iiilling off has taken place : in the year 
1843, it only reached 2,22,783 rupees ; and a 
further decline has subsequently taken place. 
With a view to the adoption of some remedial 
measures, the Court of Directors in 1848 called 
the attention of the Bombay government to 
the fact that this state, which was delivered to 
the rajah’s management in a prosperous condi- 
tion, was again falling into difficulties, and 
that the annual disbursements actually ex- 
ceeded the receipts. An inquiry was thereupon 
instituted, and the results disclosed the exist- 
ence of a gross system of misappropriation and 
deception on the part both of the rajah and 
potadar or receiver of the revenue. There 
also appeared strong ground for suspecting 
certain inferior officers of corruption ; and 
the oppression of the people by illegal exac- 
tions and other nefarious practices, was 
clearly established. Various modes of re- 
moving these evils, and preventing their 
recurrence, were suggested, and subsequently 
decided upon. Three miles to the east of 
Numoodra, in the Rajpeepla district, lie the 
celebrated cornelian-niines. The stones are 
conveyed by the merchants to Cambay, 
where, being cut and polished, they are 
^formed into the beautiful ornaments for which 
that city is celebrated. The revenue derived 
fi’Dm the mines has greatly declined, and they 
now scarcely yield 1,000 rupees per annum. 
Within the last few years, the rajah has sup- 
pres.^cd suttee, and has likewise abolished 
burning as a cjipital punishment. 

TIAJPEEPLA. — A town in the Rewa 
Caunta division of Guzemt. A Rajpoot, 
named Cliokrana, having quarrelled with his 
father, the rajah of Ocyein, retired to this 
country, and fixed his residence in Peepla, 
situat^ on the top of a lofty hill, now styled 
Old Rajpeepla, to distinguish it from the 
modern village of that name. Having made 
this spot the seat of government, its old 
name was abandoned, and that of .^J peepla, 
now the general appellation of the whole 
province, given to it. The place is almost 
inaccessible, and for carts, or any kind of car- 
riage, altogether so. It was, however, a safe 
retreat for the rajahs whenever the country 
was invaded by a powerful enemy. In mo- 
dem times, Nhar &Dg was enabled by local 


advantages to hold out against a superior force 
sent against him by the Guioowar govern- 
ment. Lat. 21° 47', long. 73° 2^. 

RAJPEBITA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pachete, lieiit.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N.W. of Rogonatpoor. Lat. 23° Siy, 
long. 86° 25'. 

RAJPOOR. — A town of Allea Mohun, in 
Malwa, presidency of Bengal, and the present 
residence of the rajah. It is a large and 
well-built town, and has a capital bazar, with 
a market-day on Monday. Lat. 22° 20', long. 
74° 21'. 

RAJPOOR, in the Julinder Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the left bauk of tbe Beas, and 43 miles N.E. 
of the town of Julinder. Lat. 31° 46', long. 
76° 13'. 

RAJPOOR, in tbe British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawah, 
and 16 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 18', long. 79“ 45'. 

RAJPOOR, in the British district of the 
Dehra Doon, a village on the route from the 
town of Dehra to the sanatory station of 
Landour, and six miles and a half S. of the 
latter. The ro.ad to Dehra is very good, 
having a gentle declivity to that town from 
Landour: it is for the first three miles very 
steep, but easier for the remaining part. There 
is a good bazar, and here are kej)t the camels 
and elej)hant8 of the visitors to Landour. 
Lat. 30^ 24', long. 78° 10'. 

RAJPOORA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route by 
NanakmaOi and Ruderpoor, from the town of 
Pillibheet to Kasheepore, 20 miles S.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 29° 3', long. 79° 16'. 

RAJPOORA. — A town in tbe Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 112 miles N.E. by E. from 
Beekaneer, and 62 miles S.W, from Hissar. 
Lat. 28“ 33'. long. 75“ 4'. 

RAJPOOREE.— See Rajapoor. 

RAJPOOTANA. — An extensive tract of 
Western India, so denominated from its pre- 
vailing population, the Raj poots. It is bounded 
on the north-east by the British districts But- 
teeana and Kurveeana, and the native state of 
Jhuilmr ; on the east by the British district of 
Goorgaon, and by Bhurtpore, Dholpore, and 
Gwalior; on the south by the province of 
Omutwara, by the territories of Scindia, of 
Holkar, and of the Guicowar, by Jabbooa and 
the presidency of Bombay ; on the west by 
Scinde ; and on the no;-th-we8t by Bhawnlporo 
and the British district of Butteeanee. Defined 
by these ^imits, it lies between lat, 23° 36' — 
29° 57', long. 70° 6' — 77° 40' ; is 420 miles in 
length from east to west, and 400 in breadth. 
'The detailed areas of the states, as given in an 
official document, are in square miles as fol- 
lows : — Oodeypore or Mewar, 1 1,614 j Jeypore, 
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15,251 ; Jondpore, 85,672 ; Jballflwar, 2,200 ; 
Kotah, 4,339 ; Bhoondee, 2,291 ; Aiwur, 8,573 ; 
Bickaneer, 17,676 ; Jeeaulmere, 12,262 ; Kishen- 
gnrh, 724 ; Banawarrs, 1,440; Pertabgarb, 
1,457 ; DooDgerpore, 1,000 ; Kerowlee, 1,878 ; 
ferohee, 3,024 ; givug a total of 114,391 square 
miles. 

The widely-spread sept of Rajpoots are con- 
sidered offsets from the Kahetriyaa, one of the 
four great castes into which the Hindoos were 
originally divided. In the dim and uncertain 
light in which Hindoo history lies previously 
to the Mahomedan invasion iir the tenth cen- 
tury, it ia not safe to form any judgment as to 
the period when the Rajpoots appeared as a 
distinct race. Their origin is by Hindoo tradi- 
tion placed in Mount Aboo, bordering on 
Guzerat. Their power and renown appear to 
have been at their acme about the close of the 
twelfth century, when Ajmere and Delhi were 
held in union by one of their princes, Kunnouj 
by another, Guzerat by a third ; but their power 
soon fell before the enthusiasm, ferocity, and 
military qualities of the Mussulmans. Pirthi 
Raj, the soverei^ of Ajmere and Delhi, in 
1191 defeated at Tirouri Shahabuddin Muham- 
mad, sultan of Ghor, hut was in 1193 defeated 
by that monarch in a great battle, and being 
taken prisoner, was put to death. Following 
out his success, Sbahabuddin in 1194 defeated 
Jain Chandra, the Rajpoot rajnh of Kunnouj ; 
and by these shocks, the sway of the Rajpoots 
was restricted within limits nearly correspond- 
ing with those which form their present bound- 
aries. Besides the tract denominated Raj- 
pootana, the race is dispersed over many parts 
of India ; as in Bundelcund, where many of the 
chiefs are Rajpoots, and in Baghelkhand or 
Rewa, the rnjah of which is a Baghel Rajpoot ; 
also in Gurhwal, and several others of the hill 
states, and in the territory of Cutch. The able 
compiler of the Sanscrit Dictionary adverts 
with much felicity to the “ peculiar character 
of the Rajpoots, arising from their situation as 
the military class of the original Hindoo system. 
The other classes,” he continues, '^though kept 
together as castes by community of religious 
rites, were mixed up in civil society, and were 
under no chiefs except the ordinary magistrates 
of the country. But the Rajpoots were born 
soldiers ; each division had itshereditary leader, 
and each , formed a separate community, like 
claus in other countries, the members of which 
were bound by many ties to their chiefs and to 
each other. The rules of caste still subsisted, 
and tended to render more powerful the con- 
nection just described. As the chiefs of those 
clans stood in the same relation to the rajah as 
their own relations did to them, the king, 
nobility, and soldiery, all made one body, 
united by the strongest feelings of kindred and 
military devotion. The sort of feudal system 
that prevailed among the Rajpoots, gave addi- 
tions stability to this attachment, and alto- 
gether produced the pride of birth, the high 
spirit, and the romantic notions so striking in 
the military class of that period. Their enthu- 


siasm was kept up by the songs of their bards, 
and inflamed by frequent contests for glory or 
for love. They treated women with a respect 
unusual in the East, and were guided even 
towards their enemies by rules of honour, 
which it was disgraceful to violate. But 
although they had so many characteristics of 
chivalry, they had not the high-strained senti- 
ments and artificial refinements of our knights, 
and were more in the spirit of Homer’s hemes, 
than of Spenser’s or Ariosto’s. If to these 
qualities we add a strong disposition to indo- 
lence (which may have existed formerly, though 
not likely to figure in history), and make 
allowances for the effects of a long period of 
depression, we have the character of the Raj- 
poots of the present day, who bear mncfc< the 
same resemblance to their ancestors that those 
did to the warriors of the Maha Bharat. With 
all the noble qualities of the early Rnjpoots was 
mixed a simplicity, derived from the want of 
intercourse with other nations, which rendered 
them inferior in practical ability, and even in 
military eflBciency, to men actuated by much 
less elevated sentiments than theirs.” Another 
intelligent writer, who spent ranch time among 
the Rajpoots, gives a less favourable account 
()f them. He says, “ The warlike character of 
the Rajpoot has been very much overrated. 
There appears to be very little chivalrous 
feeling in his breast. By nature, Rajpoots 
are generally powerful, muscular men, active 
by habit aud practising gymnastics (though, 
when not excited, inclined to indolence to a 
high degree) ; those who possess horses are 
geuerally good horsemen. Some tCre. by con- 
stant practice, dexterous in the use of lance or 
sword, and, individually, must be often superior 
to an enemy trained to act in combination, 
according to a rigid system of discipline. But 
amongst a large body of Rajpoot horse, only a 
few would be found such superior men at arms, 
or so to venture. 'The Rajpoots do not posses# 
tlie cool determinate courage, ready to dare 
any danger, and requiring no artificial excite- 
ment. According to their own accounts, even 
in their former attacks on caravans and towns, 
surprise was their object ; and if successful, 
they were equally cruel and rapacious, showing 
no mercy to their captives ; and if they met 
with much resistance, became as cowardly as 
they had before been violent, and resorted to 
flight : fighting was not their object. In all 
their single combats, and all assaults, they 
resorted to the excitement of opium before 
commencing battle : their own hards describe 
the eyes of their heroes as being red from 
opium. Among their rajahs, the treacherous 
murders of each other on record were numerous 
and long premeditated.” There is probably 
much truth in this latter view. Many gloomy 
shadows darken the portrait of the Rajpoot 
character, and contrast painfully with the 
bright hues depicted in the earlier notice. 
Among them may be reckoned the practice of 
suttee under its most atrocious forms, the hor- 
rible holocaust being increased in cases where 
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the nnlc and wealth of the deceased were 
thought to demand the addition, by forcibly 
throwing numbers of females, either attendant 
slaves or retainers, into the flames, together 
with the chief victim. 

Afl another fearful stain on Rajpoot manner^, 
may be mentioned the once universally prevalent 
crime of female InfEinticide. To such an extent 
was it carried among some tribes, that, in 1818, 
when Macmurdo wrote, it is stated that among 
the offspring of 8,000 married Jhareja Rajpoots, 
not more than sixty females were living ; and 
it was considered probable that the number did 
not exceed thirty. To such an extent was this 
cruelty to daughters carried, that they were 
sometimes destroyed after attaining adoles- 
cence ; the instinct of affection, oven when 
strengthened by time and habit, being insuffi- 
cient to overcome the suggestions of pride, or 
imaginary expediency. In 1810, when the 
rajahs of Joudpore and Jeypore became suitors 
for a princess of Oodeypore, and supported their 
pretensions by waging war against each other, 
the family of the unhappy girl terminated the 
contest by putting her to death. Some years 
ago, the marriageable daughter of the rajah of 
Bickaneer was put to death under similar 
circumstances, and from similar motives. A 
practice, less hideously criminal, but most 
dangerous to themselves and others, is their 
addiction to the use of opium, already adverted 
to, in which they indulge to a degree which 
first inflames their passions, then impairs their 
intellects, leading in the last stage to per- 
manent and hopeless fatuity- Before the debi- 
litating drug has effected this dire result, it is 
to the Rajpoot the source of false courage and 
insensate desperation, rurious from its influ- 
ence, Rajpoot armies have in many instances 
recklessly rushed on certain death, and, neither 
giving nor receiving quarter, have perished to 
a man. The most appalling manifestation of 
this madness is denominated johar. It consists 
in an army or garrison, reduced to despair and 
inflamed by opium, butchering their families in 
the first place, and then rushing on the enemy 
and figbtiog till destroyed. Notwithstanding, 
however, their deficiency in steady courage, 
and their inferiority in discipline and tactics, 
it is certain that the Rajpoots have succeeded 
in rendering themselves formidable to some 
of the greatest military characters of India. 
Baber, exercised from boyhood in the most 
varied and fierce scenes of warfare, honestly 
relates the dismay into which himself and his 
veterans were thrown by the approach of Rana 
Sanka, of Mewar, the champion of Brabminism, 
on whose overthrow the Mnssulman sultan 
assumed, for the first time, the much-desired 
title of Ghazi, or champion victorious in de- 
fence of the faith.” Subsequently, Sher Shah, 
the Afghan who defeated and dethroned Hu- 
mavon, the son of Baber, and the padshah of 
Delhi, having invaded Rajpootana at the head 
of 80,000 raeo, was fiercely encountered, and 
nearly repulsed by Kunbha, a Rajpoot chief, 
at the he^ of 1 0,000 of bU clan. The Afghan 
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observed, after his dearly-won victory, that he 
had almost lost the empire of India for a hand- 
ful of joar, alluding to a coarse grain forming 
the staple crop in the barren country, which 
he found so obstinately defended. In more 
I recent times, the lUjpt>ot8 have scarcely sni* 
tained their former reputation. 

Notwithstanding their many strongholds, 
their numerous forces, and boasted military 
prowesfl, they offered little resistanoe to the 
Mahrattas, who at will desolated their lands, 
until shielded by the British power. Some of 
the Rajpoot states were brought into conueo- 
I tion with the British government early in the 
present century, by the Marquis of Wellesley. 
His successor, Sir George Barlow, adopted a 
different policy ; but experience having mani- 
fested the wisdom of that of the previous 
Governor-General, it was resumed by the 
Marquis of Hastings, and these states became 
generally subject to British influence, and 
entitled to the benefit of British protection. 
The required powers are exercised through an 
officer called the Grovemor-General’s agent for 
the states of Rajpootana. The connection, 
appears to have been greatly beneficial to the 
country. European principles of justice and 
policy are gradually making way. Arrange- 
ments have been introduced for the decision of 
international questions, as well as for the 
general administration of justice, and are said 
to be working weU. ■ 

RAJULA, — A town in the peninsula of 
Katty war, province of Guzerat, in the prant or 
district of Babriawar. Distance from Ahmed- 
abad S.W, 155 miles, Baroda 145. Lat. 2l* 2*, 
long. 71° 28'. 

RAJULDESIR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a town on the route from Rutun- 
gurh to the town of Beekaneer, and 75 miles 
E. of the latter. It has four towers for its 
defence, and contains 283 bouses, and six wells 
100 feet deep. Lat. 28° 1', long. 74° 84'. 

RAJUMPETT. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 66 miles N. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 166 miles E. by N. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18° 17', long. 78° 21'. 

RAJUNPOOR. — A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Indus river, and 116 miles S.W. by W. from 
Bhawulpoor. Lat. 28° 31', long. 70" Iff. 

RA-JTTR. — A town in the territory belong- 
ing to Ali Moorad, 27 miles S.E. from the left 
bank of the Indus, and 27 miles S.E. by E. 
fix>m Bukkur. Lat. 27° 26', long. 69° 16'. 
i RAKOHAM, in Bussabir, a village sitnate 
in the valley of the Buspa, on the right bank 
of the river of that name, and near the con- 
fluence of a stream called the Gor. The site of 
the villa^ is striking and not unpleasing, at 
the western extremity of a glen, and at the 
base of a huge mass of bare rocks, which rise 
abruptly in numerous black spires above the 
village. Elevation above the sea 10,466 feet. 
Lat. 31° 22', long. 78° 27'. 
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BAJKHA.— A town in Nepal, dtoate on 
&e right bank of the Gunduck or StUagra 
riw, and 145 miiea W.N.W. from Khat- 
mandoo. Lat. 38“ 87', long. 83“ 13'. 

EAKISHBOON.~A town in Hjderabad. 
or dominiona of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Godavery river, and 37 mUes 
S. by W. from Jaulnah. Lat. 19“ 20', long. 
76 “ 46 '. 

RAKRT, in the British district of Ali^rh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
12 miles S.B. of the cantonment of Aligurn. 
Lat. 27“ 46', long. 78“ 15'. 

RALA. — ^A town in the British district of 
Arracan, 22 miles N.W. by W. of Arracan. 
Lat. 20° 61', long. 98° S'. 

EALDANG, or WEST KAILAS, in Bus- 
lahir, a lofty mountain of Koonawar, separating 
the valley of the Buspa from that of the 
Tidung. Gerard, who viewed it from the left 
bank of the Sutlej, gives the following descrip- 
tion : — “ Some idea of it may be formed by 
imagining an assemblage of pointed peaks, 
presenting a vast surface of snow, viewed, under 
an angle of twenty seven degrees, and at a 
distance of not more than five miles in a direct 
line." The highest peak has an elevation of 
21,108 feet. Lat. 31* 29', long. 78° 21'. 

RALEIGAON. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of the native state of 
Hyderabad, 85 miles S.E, from Elliobpoor. 
Lat. 20“ 27', long. 78° 36'. 

EALHOOPOOR, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Sasseram, 
five miles S.E. of the former, Lat. 25° 14', 
long. 83° 7'. 

RAMA.— A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, 46 miles S.S.W. from Jodhpoor, and 
128 miles W.S.W. from Ajtneer. Lat. 26“ 41', 
long. 72° 64'. 

RAMA GIRT, in the Mysore, a town with a 
fort, the principal place of a tallook or sub- ' 
division of the same name. It is situate on 
the right or west side of the river Arkavati. 
The fort is situate on a high rocky hill of 
granite, and is capable of defence, yet it sur- 
rendered promptly, a.d. 1791, to the British 
force which advanced against it. Distant from 
Seringapatam, N.E., 48 miles ; Bangalore, 
S.W., 26. Lat. 12“ 46', long. 77° 30'. 

RAMA.RB1E, in the British district of Ku- 
maon, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Almora to the 
Irontier of South-western 'Kbet, by the J uwahir 
Pass, 67 miles N.E. of the former, 89 S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 29“ 68', long. 80° 9'. 

RAMAS. — A high bluff headland on the 
coast of Goa, “ forming in two level points 
when seen either from the northward 6r south- 
ward: that called False Cape is highest and 
first disoemible ; the other, less elevated, forms 
the extremity of the true cape, on which is a 
small fort belonging to the Portuguese.” Lat. 
16“ 6', long. 73“ 68', 


RAMA SERAI, in Gurhwal, a valley ex- 
tending in a direction finin north-west, to 
Bouth-«ut, between lat. 80“ 46' — 80“ 68', and 
long. 78“ — 78° 12'. It is about a mile wide, 
fertile, and well watered, and formerly was 
well ooitivated, and contidned several good 
villnges ; but of late years, in consequence of 
Goorkha devastation, is nearly desolate, over- 
run with jungle, and full of wild beasts. The 
Oamalda river, which flows down the valley, 
foils into the Jumna on the right side. 

RAMBUDRAPOOR. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or dominioDB of the Nizam, situate on 
the left bank of the Godavery river, and 168 
miles E. by N. from Hyderabad, Lat. 17'’ 48', 
long. 81° ^ 

RAMDOORG. — A town within the terri- 
tories of Bombay, situate 64 miles E. by N. 
from Belgaum, and 66 miles S.S.W. from 
Beejapoor. Lat. 16° 68', long. 75“ 22'. 

RAMESUK, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vilh^e with a Hindoo temple at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Suijoo and Eastern Ram- 
gunga. Elevation above the sea 1,600 feet. 
Lat. 29“ 32', long. 80° 8'. 

RAMESWARAM. — An island at the west- 
ern extremity of Adam’s Bridge, forming the 
northern boundary of the Gulf of Manaar, 
and extending in a direction nearly east and 
west, between Ceylon and the south-eastern 
coast of the peninsula of India. It is repre- 
sented to be about fourteen miles jn length 
from south-east to north-west, and five in 
breadth. It is uncultivated, and principally 
inhabited by Brahmins and their followers, 
who are supported by the profits derived from 
the great pagoda and other temples. The 
entrance to the principal temple is through a 
fine gateway about 100 feet high, and elabo- 
rately carved, its form being trapezoid. The 
workmanship is massive and regular, and in 
A style of architecture resembling the J^gyptian. 
Within is a cloister, having a passage between 
a triple row of pillars, to a square of about 
600 feet, cloistered all round, and into which 
the sacred temples open. The whole is well 
built, and is one of the finest structures in 
India. It appears to be dedicated to the 
divinity Siva, of whom, according to Brah- 
minical legend, Rameswara or Rama is an 
avatar or iocarziation. According to the 
Ramayana and other Puranic legends, Havana, 
the demon tyrant of Lanka, having abducted 
Sita, the consort of Rama, the injured monarch 
pursued the ravisher, who carried off his prize 
to Lanka ; so that pursuit was stayed by the 
intervening sea, until “ Nala, the son of fire, 
then commenced to make a bridge over the 
sea, and prayed his father that aU the great 
stones, and other heavy articles necessary for 
the work, might be deprived of their weight 
and float on the sea. This prayer being 
granted, he soon completed the bridge, over 
which the troops inarched to Lanka.” Such 
is the fobled origin of the long bank forming 
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tbe northern boundary of the Gulf of Manaar, 
and called by the Brahininiets ** Rama’e 
Bridge ; ” by tie Mnasulman* and Ohrigtinns, 
“Adam’s Bridge.” 

Near the town of Barnes wanun is a fresh- 
water lake, about three miles incircnmfereDoe. 
The great pagoda n a celebrated place of pil- 
grimage, frequented by crowds from all parts 
of India ; it is under the guardianship and 
management of a chiefs styled Pandaram, who 
must observe celibacy through life, and on his 
death is succeeded by his sister’s son, or, should 
there not be any such, Iw the next eldest 
collateral male relative. The image of the 
deity is every morning drenched with water 
brought on the shoulders of fakirs from the 
Ganges, and poured over it, and which, having 
received additional sanctity by this rite, is sold 
to devotees at a high price, A splendid view 
of this pagoda is given by Daniell. 

At the western eTrtremity of the island is the 
small town of Paurabaum, and between it and 
the mainland of India is a passage, formerly 
80 beset with rocks and shoals as to be nearly 
unavailable for navigation. Measures for its 
improvement have recently been taken with 
success, of which some notice will be found 
under the article Paumbaum. According to 
local tradition, this island was connected with 
the mainland of India until the early part of 
the fifteenth century, when the connecting 
neck of land was partially swept away by the 
sea during a dreadful hurricane, and the 
breakers were brought to their present extent 
by a Bucbession of similar irruptions. Geolo- 
gical observation lends some support to this. 
The bottom consists in general of sandstone of 
the same kind us that on Bameswaram and the 
neighbouring part of the continent of India. 
The number of pilgrims visiting annually the 
pagoda is estimated at 30,000, the fixed popu- 
lation at 4,288, of whom 811 are Brahmins, 
620 Mussulmans, 372 native Christians, other 
classes 2,485. The population would apj>ear 
to be well lodged, as the number of houses is 
considerable in proportion to its amount ; but 
these being constructed in a great measure to 
meet the resort of pilgrims, a judgment framed 
with reference only to the accommodation thus 
provided would probably be fallacious. The 
town of Bameswaram is in lat. 9° 18', long. 
79“ 21'. 

BAMGHAT, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro 
vinces, a town on the route from Allygurh 
to Bareilly, and 30 miles N.E. of the former, 
situate on the right bank of the Ganges, here 
crossed by ferry. The bed of the river is 
about a mile and a half wide, and the stream 
in the dry season usually occupies one-third of 
that space, and is sometimes divided into two 
or more channels. Bamghat is 80 miles S.E. 
of Delhi. Lat, 28“ 9', long. 78“ 30’, 

BAMGHERRY, in Hyderabad, or territory 
of the Nizam, a town 110 miles N.E, of the 
city of Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 88', long. 79° 89'. 


RAMGIJNGA (EASTERN). —A river 
rising in the British district of Knmeoo, oa 
the southern declivity of the main chain of 
the Himalaya, at an elevation of about 9,000 
feet, and in lat. 30“ 11 ', long, 80“ 8 '. It holds 
a course generally southerly for about fifty- 
five miles, to Ramesur, where it fells into the 
Suijoo, on the left side. Its descent moat be 
very ra^id, as the point of its confluence witih 
the SU 1300 is estimated to be only 1,500 feet 
above the sea. The name of Ramcpinga is 
often given to the united stream as fer as its 
confluence with tbeKalee. Webb, who crossed 
it by a spar bridge, in lat. 29“ 48', long. 80° 1?, 
about thirty miles from its source, found it to 
be there unfordable during the rainy season, 
but ascertained that it could be forded at other 
times, when it had a depth of four feet. 
Twelve miles higher up the stream, it is 
crossed by the route from Alniora to the 
Juwahir Pass into Tibet, and is there “ford- 
able, except in the rains, when a rope bridgo 
is thrown across it.” 

BAMGUNGA (WESTERN). — A river 
rising in the British district of Kumaon, amidst 
the outer or lower group of the Himalayas, 
and in lat. 80“ 6', lt)ng. 79“ 20'. The stream 
is formed by a junction of several small rills, 
flowing from various directions. The elevation 
of its remotest source above the sea does not 
appear to be ascertained, but that of Dewaleo 
Khal, a temple situate on a summit two or 
three miles from it, is 7,144 feet. At the 
confluence with the Kothar stream, about five 
miles lower down, the elevation is 3,338 feet. 
Its course for the first twenty miles is in a 
south-easterly direction ; it then becomes south- 
westerly, and 80 contioues to its exit from the 
bills, in lat. 29“ 30', long. 78° 49', at the distance 
of about ninety miles from its source. lu this 
upper part of its course, it receives numerous 
mountain-streains, on lx>th the right and left 
sides. A short distance below its entrance 
into the plain, and about 100 miles from its 
source, it takes a southerly direction, which 
it holds for fifteen miles, and in lat. 29“ IT, 
long. 78“ 42', receives the Koh, a considerable 
feeder, on the right side. At the town of 
MoradabEul, forty miles below this confluence, 
the Ramgunga, in the early part of December, 
when it is probably lowest, is described by 
Heber os “ a sluggish river, as wide nearly in 
this place as the Severn at Shrewsbury, but 
shallow and fordable.” Garden states ths^ 
the bed is a mile wide here, and that the 
stream in the dry season is usually divided into 
two or three channels, from one to three loot 
deep, with uneven sandy bottom, and that the 
passage in the wet season is made by ferry. 
Fifteen miles below this, it, in lat. 28“ 41', 
long. 79 “ T, receives on the left side the Kosee, 
a considerable stream, but continues even after 
this accession 'fordable from the month of 
December to that of June sixty miles lower. 
Besides some feeders of less size, it receives 
on ibe left side the Sunka, and is not usuallj 
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fonUble below JaUlabad, aeventj -three miles 
farther in lat. 27° 44 ', long, 79* 40'. Sixty 
miiefl still lower, it on the len side receives the 
Deoha or Qurrah, a oonsideTable stream. Ten 
miles below this last oonBnence, the Kamgviiiffa 
falls into the Ganges on the left side, nearly 
opposite the ancient city of Kanouj, and in 
lat. 27° 7', long. 80° S'. Its total length of 
course is about 378 miles. 

RAMGUNGE, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 16 miles N.E, of the former, 37 S.W. of 
yie latter. Lat. 26° 87', long. 80“ 37'. 

RAMGUNJE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bulloah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 12 
miles N. of Bulloah. Lat, 28" 8', long. 
90" 57'. 

RAMGUB. — A town in the lapsed territoi 7 
of Nagpoor, 80 miles S. fromBustur, and 76 
miles N. by E, from Rajahmundry. Lat, 
18° 5', long. 82°. 

RAMGURH, otherwise called HAZAREE- 
BAGH, formerly part of a collectorate of 
wider dimensions. In 1832 a general insur- 
rection broke out on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, and extending to this locality, the 
disturbed tracts comprised within the present 
district of Earogurh were withdrawn from the 
operation of the ordinary regulations, and an- 
nexed to the territory under the administration 
of the political agent for the south-western 
frontier of Bengal. Both the names by which 
the district is designated are derived from 
towns situate within its limits. It is hpunded" 
on the north by the British district Behar ; on 
the north-east by the British district of Mon- 
gheer; on the east by the British district Beer- 
bhooiti ; on the Routh-east by the British district 
Pachete ; on the south by the British district 
Chota Nagpore ; and on tlie south-west and 
west by the British district Palamow. It lies 
between lat, 23“ 20' — 24“ 60', long, 83“ 60' — 
86“ 38'; is 175 miles in length from east to 
west, and ninety in breadth; the area is 8,624 
square miles. Many groups of hills are dis- 
persed over the district; there is also much 
undulating ground, consisting of plateaus of 
moderate extent, separated by gentle de- 
pressions. Of these plateaus one of the most 
extensive and elevated is that of Hazaree- 
bagh, nearly in the middle of the district, and 
having, it is stated, an elevation of 1,800 feet 
above the sea. Many of the mountains are of 
rimi tiveformation, — granite, quartz, or gneiss ; 
ut others, of later foimation, abound in coal 
and iron : the latter, though smelted to a great 
extent, is reputed not to 1^ of the best quality. 
Lead-ore is said to have been discovered in the 
vicinity of Hazareebagh ; and it is conjectured 
that silver-ore may be obtained in the same 
mine. There are ores of antimony (p many 
places. In the vicinity of Hazareel^h are 
beds of very fine mica, from which large 
transparent iaminsB are obtained. 

The whole country is very thinly peopled, 
insomuch that Jacquemont^ on one occasion L 


at least, scarcely observed a house in a day’s 
journey, though travelling along the direct 
road from Calcutta to Benares. As far as the 
eye oould reach, nothing could be seen but 
thick forests, the lairs of lions, tigers, leopards, 
bears, hyaenas, foxes, jackals, wild dogs, wild 
buffaloes, wild kine, wild swine, bog deer, and 
other kinds ; monkeys, porcupines, and some 
other quadrupeds of leas importance. Tigers 
are particularly numerous, and the dread of 
their ravages so great as sometimes to have 
impelled the inbabiUrnts to desert their homes. 
Everywhere in those forests lurk the monstrous 
boa, and several venomous species of serpents, 
as the cobra de capello and karait. The timber 
is 6ne ; and together with the sal (Shorea ro- 
busta), are found a great variety of trees -and 
plants unknown to Europeans. In many 
parts the forests are totally impenetrable, and 
where of practicable access, the air during a 
portion of the year is so pestiferous as to 
cause almost certain death to those exposed 
to its influence. The winter and beginning 
of spring are the healthier times, and are, in 
consequence of the elevation, so cool that ice 
is formed on stagnant water. 

The rivers are numerous, but none of them 
of great volume. The principal drainage is 
to the south-east, towards the estuary of the 
Ganges, by the Damooda, and its tributary 
the Barrnckur, the torrent flowing by Haza- 
reebagh. Other streams flow northward, as 
the Mohana and Leelajan, passing into Behar ; 
others again westward, discharging themselves 
into the river Koel ; and a few small tfibutaries 
find their way southward through the channel 
of the Soobunreeka river into the Bay of Bengal. 
This great diversity in the directions of the 
watercourses indicates that the general eleva- 
tion of the district is greater than that of the 
tracts surrounding it. 

The inhabitants are in a low state of civil- 
ization, and live, thinly scattered over this 
spacious country, in small villages, consisting 
of wretched huts of hurdles, mud, and mat- 
ting, covered with a thin roof of thatch. 
“ Ibe natives of these districts are principally 
agriculturists ; many are occupied in trades of 
different kinds, and some are engaged as sol- 
diers. They are in general temperate, indus- 
trious, and tolerably cleanly in their houses 
and persons.” 

There are scarcely any places in this district 
which can properly be denominated towns. 
Ramgurh and Hazareebagh, which are the 
principal colleclious of dwellings, are de- 
scribed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The popnlation 
will be found under the article Bengal. The 
main course of communication from south-east 
to north-west, between Calcutta and the North- 
Western Provinces, lies through this district, 
in two distinct lines, nearly parallel, and at an 
average distance from each other of about 
twenty miles. That more to the south-west 
passes through Beigwar, Hazareebagh, Kut- 
kumsandee, and Ka^huttee ; the other line, 
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more to the north-ewt^ is the graftd trunk RAMGURH, in the bill state of Hiodoor, 
road, and passes through Doomree, Dhourara, a fortress on the steep and high ridge wbioh, 
and Churparun, shortening the route about rising from the left bank of the Sutlej^ has a 
three miles. The district of Ramghur is south-easterly direction, and ultimately joins 
within the limits of the dewanny granted to the Himalaya. In the beginning of Novem- 
the East'India Company in 1766, by Shah ber, 1814, at the commencement of theOoorkha 
Alum, emperor of Delhi. war, it was invested by the British army under 

KAMGURH.— A town within the district General Ochterlonv, who, by a course of tedi- 
of the same name. As it communicates its 7 ®*; wonderfully energetic and laborioxui 
name to the surrounding tract of countiT, it operations, succeeded in conveying battering- 
may be presumed to have been former^ a guns up the^ecipitous and previously tracklwa 
place of some importance j but it is now declivity. The defences were in consequence 
utterly inconsiderable. Lat. 23“ 42', long. »pee*ly demolished, and the garrison capitu- 
86“ 30'. lated. Elevation above the sea 4,054 feet; 

BAMGURH, in the British district of 
Ramgurh, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 6 , long. /6 61 . 

lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
the route from Sohagpoor to Nagpoor, 45 meer, a fort and village 65 miles N. W. of the 
miles S.W. by S. of the former. Lat. 22“ 49', town of Jesulmeer, is situate at the tennina- 
long. 81“ 1'. The territory of which this town tion of a low rocky ridge of recent formation, 
is the chief place, forms a subdivision under extending from Cutch in various ramification^ 
tim jurisdiction of the political agent for the but generally in a northerly direction. Ram- 
Saugor and Nerbudda provinces. Its popu- gurh is in lat. 27“ 16', long. 70“ 42'. 
lation is returned at 41 766. The district RAMGURH, in the British district of 
was ceded to the British by the rajah of Rnmaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Niigpore, in commutation of subsidy. „ith a bungalow, or public reception- 

RAMGURH. — A town of Malwa, in the house, on the route from Almora to Bareilly, 
native state of Burwanee, 21 miles S.W. from and 19 miles S.W. of the former. Water is 
Bur wanee, and 67 miles N. from Dhoolia. Lat, scarce here; supplies, however, are abundant, 
21“ 50', long, 74“ 49', though Heber was struck by the general in- 

RAMGURH, in the British district of Aj- digence of the population. This place bad 
raeer, lieut.-gov. of tlie N.W, Provinces, a formerly a fort, as the name indicates, but it 
town on the route from Ajmeer to Oodeypoor, has been allowed to fall to decay. Elevation 
39 miles 'S.S.W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 69', »bove the sea 4,872 feet. Lat. 29“ 27', long, 
long. 74“ 32'. 79“ 87'. 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot territory of RAMGURRAH. — A town of Bundelcund, 
Shekhawutee, a town on the west frontier in the native state of Pun nab, situate 48 miles 
towards Beekaneer, It is a thriving place, S. by E. from the town of that name, and 69 
neatly fortified, and contains the residences of miles N.N.E. from Jubbulpoor. Lat. 24“ 3', 


several wealthy bankers. Distance W. from 
Delhi 240 miles, N.W. from Jeypnre 100, E. 
from Beekaneer 108. Lat. 28“ 9', long. 75“ 6'. 

RAMGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jeypoor, 41 miles N.W. by W. from Jey- 
poor, and 68 miles N.E. by N, from Ajmeer. 
Lat, 27“ 15', long. 75“ 21'. 

RAMGURH, in the Rajpoot territoi^ of 
Alwar, under the political management of the 
Governor-General’s agent for Rajpootana, a 
town on the route from Alwar, by way of 
Ferozpore, to Delhi, and 95 miles 8. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 86', long. 76° 62'. i 

RAMGURH, in the British district of 
Baitool, territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, 
Leut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Baitool to Kurgoon, 64 miles 
W, of the former. Lat. 21“ 49', long. 77“ 8', 
RAMGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia's family, 
86 miles N. from Gwalior, and 34 miles S.S.E. 
from Agra. Lat, 26“ 44', long. 78“ 12'. 

RAMGURH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 48 
miles N. by W. of Chittagong. Lat. 2S“, 
long. 91" 43\ 


long. 80 28 . 

RAMGURTAL, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a jhil or shallow lake close to the cantonment 
of Goruckpore. At the close of the rainy 
season it is about six miles long and three 
broad, but even at that time is shallow and 
overgrown with weeds, and in the shoaler 
parts with aquatic trees. As the hot, dry 
season advances, the vegetation increases, and 
the water diminishes, and becomes dirty and 
crowded with reptiles and insects, the decay- 
ing remains of which, and of the vegetation, 
produce malaria. During the rainy season, 
when the jhil and the contiguous river Raptee 
swell, BO as to communicate, this malaria is 
either mitigated or totally suspended, Lat. 
26“ 46', long. 83“ 24'. 

RAMJUNDAH.— A town in the BritiBh 
district of Palamow, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 24 
miles W. by S. of Palamow. Lat. 23“ 46', 
long. 85“ 40'. 

RAMKOLA, in the British district of Go- 
ruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Goruckpore to Betiya, 28 miles E. of 
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th« former, 64 "W. of Ae latter. Bncbanan 
styles it a Toarket-town, yet elsewhere etates 
“that it does not deserre the name of town. 
It htLB, however, a bazar. Distant N. W. from 
Dinapore 110 mike. Lab. 26'’ 60', long. 
8#’’ 60'. 

RAMMAGHEBRY. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Madora, presidency of Madras, 
63 miles N. of Madura. lat 10“ 41', long. 
78“ 12'. 

RAMMESSWTJE. — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 28 
miles N.W. by W, of Juggnmaut. lAt. 20“ 1', 
long. 86“ 83'. 

RAMNAD, in the British district of Ma- 
dura, presidency of Madras, a town, the princi- 
pal place of an extensive zemindarry or feudal 
estate of the same name, is situate five or six 
miles from the seacoast of Palk’s Bay, and 
about a mile and a half from the right bank 
of the river Vigai or Vigairu. is about 

two miles and a hall in circumference, sur- 
rounded by a wall and a ditch, and defended 
by numerous small bastions; but the works 
are now in a ruinous condition, and the ditch 
nearly filled up. Though the streets are nar- 
row and ill contrived, the houses are roode- 
lately well built. There are a few mosques, 
which, though not conspicuous, are by no 
means inelegant. The fort is contiguous to 
the town, on the west of it, and between 
them runs a wide street, wdth two rows of 
bazars legularly built The ground-plan of 
the fort is an equilateral quadrangle, the sides 
of which respectively facing the cardinal points, 
are each half a mile in length, and consist of a 
single wall twenty-seven feet high and five feet 
thick, without rampart, but with loopholes, 
and surrounded by a ditch. There are thirty- 
two b.’iBtions and one gateway, which is on the 
east side. In the centre stands the palace or 
residence of the zemindar. This fort was 
built about two hundred years ago, by Mog- 
hava Baguiiatha Setupatti, who at the same 
time constructed the large reservoir or tank 
on the north side. Contiguous to the palace 
is a handsome residence, built by Colonel Mar- 
tinez, who for nearly forty years commanded 
here, and near it a small but neat Protestant . 
church, kept in good repair. The few prin- 
cipal streets, which are within the fort, are 
wide and airy. There are, however, several 
mean streets, with mud-built houses. The 
number of inhabitants within the fort is about 
6,000, principally dependent on the zemindar. 
The only manufaotunng industry worth notice 
in the town, is that of coarse cloths for native 
wear ; any other business is trade in provisions 
and wares for the supply of the population. 
This place is garrisoned by a company of native 
troops. It is a hot station, but the evenings 
are usually cool, from the influence of the sea- 
breeze, and altogether it is a very healthy 
place. Distance from Palamkotta, N.E., 87 
miles ; Madura, S.E., 60 ; Tanjore, S., 100 ; 
Madras, B. W., 276. Lat. 9“ 24’, long. 78“ 60'. 


RAMNAGAR, in the diifricl of Aldemau, 
territory of Onde, a village on the route from 
Pertabgurh to Fyzabad, 46 miles N. of the 
former, 18 S. of the latter. Butter eatiinatei 
its population at 400, all Hindoos. Lat 
26“ 24\ long. 82“ 66'. 

RAMNAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, Iknt.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a villa^ on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Euttehgurb, and 12 
miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 20" 86', long. 
80“ 17'- 

R AMNAGHU B. — A town in Onde, mtnata 
on the right bank of the Gogra river, and 82 
miles E.N.E. from Lucknow. Lat 27° 3', 
long. 81“ 28'. 

RAMNAGUR. — A town in the British 
district of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, S0 
miles N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23“ 57', long. 
88“ 30'. 

RAMNEGHUR, or RAMNTJGGUR, in 
the Punjab, a walled town close to the left or 
east bank of the Chenaub, stands on a spacious 
plain, where, during the reign of Runjeet 
Singh, the Sikh troops frequently mastered 
for campaigns to the westward. There is a 
ferry here across the Chenaub, which, at its 
lowest season, was found to be 800 yards 
wide, and for the most part nine feet deep, 
running at the rate of a mile and a half an 
hour. Two miles belbw the town there is, 
however, a ford, where the depth does not 
exceed three feet when the water is low. This 
place was called Rasulnuggur, or “Prophet’s 
Town,” until stormed in 1778 by Maha Bingh, 
the father oi -Runjeet, when it received the 
present name, signifying the “town of God,” 
Lat. 82“ 20', long. 73“ 60'. 

RAMNTJGGUR. — A town in the domini- 
ons of Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
96 miles S.S.E. from Sirinagur, and 100 miles 
N.E. from Liahore, Lat. 32" i5', long. 
76“ 26'. 

RAMNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a small town near the south eastern 
frontier, towards the British district of Sarun. 
Distant S.E. from Goruckpore cantonment 60 
miles. Lat. 26“ 10', long. 84“ 2'. 

RAMNUGGUR, in the British district of 
Minpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to the cantonment of Minnooree, and 26 miles 
W. of the latter. Lat. 27^ 8', long. 78“ 46'. 

RAMNUGGUR. — ^A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 
miles N.N.W. of Betiiah. Lat. 27“ 9 , long. 
84“ 23'. 

KAMNUQGUE. — A town in the native 
state of Rewah, situate on the left bank of the 
Sone river, and 23 miles B. from Rewah. Lat. 
24“ 10', long. 81“ 20'. 

RAMNUGUR, in the British district of 
Futtehpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
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a town on tfao right binik of tbo Qiuigea, 879 
miles from Guloatu by way of the river, sod 
71 miles W water above AUababad ; 2i miloa 
by land) K of the town of Futtshpore. Lat. 
26* 55', long. 81* 18'. 

RAMNUGTJE, in the Britaab district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-TOv. of the N.W. Provinoes, 
a small town on route, by the Kutra Pass, 
from the cantonment of AUahabad to Bewa, 
and 26 miles 8.E. of the former. Lat. 25* 15', 
long. 82“ 11'. 

RAMNUGUR. — A town in Oude, sitnate 
on the right bank of the Gogra river, and 55 
miles E. from Lucknow. 26“ 47', long. 

8V5S^. 

KAMNTJGUR, in the British district of 
.Benares, Itent.-gor, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, and at 
present the residence of the titular rajah of 
Benares. The fort in which the rajah resides 
is a huge pile of building, rising directly from 
fine gbats or flights of stairs, giving access to the 
saor^ stream. Ramnugnr contains a popula- 
tion of 9,490 inhabitants, and is distant N. W. 
of Calcutta 673 miles by water, or 850 taking 
the Sundorbund passage ; four miles S. of thei 
city of Benares, 425 from Calcutta by the new 
line of road. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 83“ 5'. 

RAMNUGUE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Shahjehanpoor to 
Pilleebheet, 40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 28', long. 79® 58'. 

RAMOO. — A town in the British district 
of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 miles 
S.8.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 21“ 24', long. 
92“ 13'. 

RAMOO SERAI. — A town within the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, 17 miles S, from Sirinagur, and 75 miles 
N. Irom Jamoo. Lat. 33“ 50 , long. 74“ 66'. 

RAMPOOE, in the British district of Saha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of the pergunnah of the same name, 
is inlat. 29“ 48', long. 77“ 31'. 

RAMPOOR — A town in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 71 miles 
E. by 8, of Cannanore. Lat. 11“ 42', long. 
76“ 29'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or do- 
minions of the Guioowar, 64 miles E. by N. 
from Baroda, and 112 miles E.S.E, from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 22“ 26', long. 74“ 12^. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 63 miles 
N.E. by N. of Bellary. Lat. 16“ 66', long. 
77“ 24'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Seetapore, and 32 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 15', long. 79“ 67'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of 
Muttra^ lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province^ a 


town on the right bank of the river Jumnsi, 
23 miles N, of Muttra. Lat. 27“ 5(f, long. 
77“ 38'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Mir- 
zapoor, lieut.- gov. of the N.W. Provineee, a 
village on the left bank of the Ganges, 1 2 milee 
N.W. of Mirzapoor, 733 N.W. of Calcutta 
by water. Lat. 25“ 14', long. 82“ 30'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 45 miles N.E. of. the former. 
Lat. 27“ 43', long. 78“ 28'. 

RAMPOOR, in the British district of Su- 
baru npoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town, the principal place of the pergun- 
nah of the same name, is in lat. 29° 48', long. 
77“ 31'. 

RAMPOOR, in the district of Salon, 
territory of Oude, a town on the route from 
Cawnpore to Pertabgurh, 26 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Butter estimates the popnlation 
at 4,000, principally cultivators, 1,000 of the 
number ^ing Mussulmans. Lat. 25“ 63', 
long. 81“ 47'. 

RAMPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a town near the north-east 
frontier, towards the British district of Go- 
ruckpore. A considerablo quantity of sugar is 
mode there. Butter estimates the population 
at 1,000, including 300 Mussulmans. Lat. 
26“ 36', long. 82“ 12'. 

RAMPOOR. — ^A town of Bussahir, in the 
division of Koonawar, situate on the left bank 
of the Sutlej river, and 30 miles N.E, from 
Simla, Lat. 31“ 27', long. 77“ 41'. 

RAMPOOR. -^A town of Baghelcund, in 
the native slate of Rewah, situate on the left 
bank of the Sone river, and 20 miles S.E, from 
Rewah. Lat. 24“ 19', long. 81“ S3'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Ghogra river, and 138 
miles N.N.W. from Lucknow. Lat. 28“ 46', 
long. 80“ 23'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in the lapsed terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 98 miles N.W. from Naz- 
poor, and 47 miles S.E. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 22“ 18', long. 78“ 17'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town In Oude, situate on 
the left bank of the Chowka river, and 40 miles 
N.E. by N. from Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 20', 
long. 81“ 22'. 

RAMPOOR. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the Gunduck or Salagra 
river, and 93 miles W. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27“ 46', long. 83“ 49'. 

RAMPOOR.— A town in the British district 
of Rajeshaye, presidency of Bengal, 125 miles 
N. of C%lcutta. Lat. 24“ 23', long. 88“ 88'» 

RAMPOOR, within the British division of 
Rohileund, an extensive fief or jaghire, is 
bounded on the west and north by the British 
district of Moradabad ; on the north-east and 
south-east by the British district of Bareilly. 
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It lie* between Ut. 28“ 80'— 29* 11', long-, 
78" 65'— 79" 80', sutd bas an area of 720 square 
miles. It is a level, fertile ootmtiy, abimdantly 
Bupplied with water in its uorthem diviflion by 
the rivers Kosila and Nahal, both of which 
hold a course generally southerly, and nearly 
parallel to each other ; the latter on an average 
about ten miles east of the former. The south- 
ern division is irrigated by the Ramgunga, 
which, after receiving the waters of the KosiU^ 
traverses this quarter of the territory in a 
south-easterly direction. The northern part 
of the district adjoins the Terai, or tract of 
marshy forest which extends along the base of 
the mountains, and is much overrun with 
jungle, wood, and grass of such luxuriant 
growth as to be sufficient to conceal a man on 
horseback. The air in consequence is dread- 
fully pestilential, except in the coldest part of 
winter and the time of the heaviest rains. The 
malaria acts very unfavourably on the popn- 
lation, who are described by Heber as “ a very 
ugly and miserable race of human beings, with 
large heads and particularly prominent ears, 
^at noses, tumid bellies, slender limbs, and 
sallow complexions ; and have scarcely any 
garments but a blanket of black wool.” The 
general slope of the country is from north to 
south, as indicated by the descent of the rivers 
in that direction, as well as from actual 
measurement ; Euddurpoor, on the northern 
frontier, in lat. 28° 68', having an elevation of 
630 feet above the sea, whilst at the town of 
Kampoor, a few miles farther south, in lat. 
28° 48\ the elevation is but 546 feet. David- 
son describes the country in tlie vicinity of the 
town of Earopoor as exceedingly “ rich and 
beautiful. The eye wanders with delight over 
one continuous sheet of ripening corn, inter- 
spersed with groves of mango, clumps of bam- 
boo, and little villages.” The general thriving 
cultivation of the country bears favourable 
testimony to the industry and intelligence 'of 
the Patans, the principal occupants of the 
soil. The population bas been/ computed at 
upwards of 320,000. The annual revenue is 
at present estimated at 1 00,0002. The nawaub 
maintains a military force of 500 cavalry and 
1,447 infantry. 

This territory was possessed by Fyzoola 
Ehan, a chieftain who gave considerable 
trouble both to the Vizier and the British 
government, during the administration of the 
latter by Warren Hastings. On the death of 
that personage in 1794, the pretensions of his 
eldest son and lawful successor were opposed 
by a younger brother, who raised a rebellion, 
made prisoner the rightful heir, and subse- 
quently murdered him. A British force under 
Sir Eobert Abercrombie defeated that of the 
usurper; an event followed by Ihe deposal 
of the latter, and the grant of a jaghiijp to the 
infant son of the murdered chieftain. On the 
death of the late chief, in 1840, without direct 
male heirs, the right of a daughter to the suc- 
cession was discussed and rejected in favour of 
the next male olaimant, Mahomed Saeed Khan, 


who bad served the Britidi government in the 
important office of deputy-collector of Budaon. 
Some disturbances took place previously to the 
final arrangement of the succeMion, in which 
the noinister of the deceased chieftain and some 
of his dependants and followers were murdered. 
Their families we^ provided for by the new 
ruler, who, according to report, exercised bis 
authority mildly and judiciously until the year 
1854, when he was succeeded by his heir. 

RAMPOOR. — The prtnoii»l place of the 
jaghire of the same name. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Kosila, here 460 yards wide, 

. and from two to two and a half feet deep from 
December to June, for which time it is ford- 
able, but must during the rainy season be 
crossed by ferry. It is a large town, densely 
peopled, irregularly built of mud, and sur- 
rounded by a thin belt of bamboos, trees, and 
brushwood ; at the back of which there is a 
low ruined parapet, the only entrances being 
by narrow ways, defended by strong wooden 
barriers. The upper order of inhabitants are 
fur the most part Eobilla Patans, a handsome 
indolent race. The chouk or market-place is 
decorated by a lofty mosque, A little north 
of the town is the tomb of Fyzoola Khan, 
raised on a terrace of masonry, and shaded by 
trees. Eampoor is 646 feet above the sea. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 789 miles. Lat. 
28° 48', long. 79° 5'. 

EAMPOOR, the capital of Bnssahir, is 
situate on the left bank of the Sutluj, over the 
bed of which its site is elevated 138 feet. 
Fraser, who approached it from the south-east, 
by ascending along the left bank of the Sutluj, 
describes the way as very rugged. The town 
is situate at the western base of a lofty and 
nearly perpendicular mountain, which, on the 
east, stretches to the outer range of the Hima- 
laya. The cliff surrounds the town in the form 
of a funnel, which confines the air ; and in the 
hot season the rocks radiate the heat in such 
a manner as then to render the climate nearly 
insupportable. The climate in winter, on the 
contrary, is represented as cold and damp, so 
that the thermometer is frequently lower than 
at Kotgurh, which is 3,500 feet more elevated. 
The expanse on which the town is built is 
rugged, BO that the streets and houses rise in 
tiers one above another. Some of the houses 
are well built of stone, commonly two stories 
high, and covered with slate, v«diich is thick, 
of a blue colour, and laid on with considerable 
neatness. The palace of the rajah, situate at 
the north-east comer of the town, is a collec- 
tion of buildings, some of three, some of four 
stories high, covered with very large oblong 
slates, laid on curved roofs, having the con- 
cavity outwards, in the Chinese style. They 
have wooden balconies, ornamented with neat 
carvings. The Dewan Kbana, or hall of 
audience, has the remains of grandeur, being 
spacious and ornamented with carving and 
fresco, much defaced. 1^ the Gorkhas when 
they held this town. There is another resi- 
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dence usurvUy occupied by the inferior braccbes 
of Che ruling family. Both the palaces are 
built of stone, UDoemented, but bonded by 
means of numerous beams of larch. The town, 
previously to the havoc made by the Gorkhas, 
was larger than at present, having from 300 to 
400 houses, and a large bazar, tilled with the 
wares of Hindostan, the Himalayan regions, 
and of Tartary. It has begun to recover since 
it has been taken under British protection. 
The rajah of Bussahir resides here during 
winter, retiring from the heat in the summer 
months to the more elevated station of Saharun. 
The elevation of Ram poor above the sea is 
3,300 feet. Lat. Sr 27 ', long. 77 “ 40'. 

RAMPOOR SHAHPOOR, in the British 
district of Allygurh, beat. -gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Meerut 
to Muttra, and 44 miles N.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 3', long. 77" 55 \ 

RAMPOORA. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, 34 miles E. 
from Neemucb, and 124 miles N. by W. from 
Indore. Lat. 24° 20', long. 75" 26'. 

RAMPOORA, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 45 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 79° 46'. 

RAMPOORA, in Rajpootana, a town, the 
principal place of a pergunnah, part of the 
possessions held by the noted Patan freebooter 
Muhammad Ameer Khan. It is surrounded 
by a rampart of great strength, being in some 
places forty feet in thickness, and where 
weakest twenty feet. It was on the 16th 
May, 1804, taken by storm by a British force 
commanded by Colonel Bon. The storming 
party rushed forward provided with a twelve- 
poujider, and with it blew open three gates, 
which in succession lay on the way into the fort. 
Of the enemy's garrison, above 1,000 strong, 
forty or fifty were killed ; the number of 
wounded was very great, and about 400 at- 
tempting to fly, were cut up by the British 
cavalry in the adjoining plain. It was subse- 
quently by the declaratory article of the 
treaty of 1805, restored by the British govern- 
ment to Holkar, and in 1818, when the battle 
of Mahidpore bad placed Holkar's dominions 
at the disposal of the British government, 
Rampoora was ^ded as a free gift to the 
possessions which had been guaranteed in the 
previous year to Ameer Khan. The area of 
the territory is 152 square miles. Its separate 
revenue is not known, but with that of Tonk 
it amounts to 2,00,000 rupees. The estimate 
of its population is included in that of the 
whole of the possessions of Ameer Khan, for 
which see Tonk, The town is distant 8. 
from Jeypore 70 miles, S.E. from Nusser- 
abad 90, W. from Agra 145. Lat. 26" 68', 
long. 76° 14'. 

RAMPOORA, in the territory of Indor, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on 
6 N 


the route from Neemuoh to Kota, formerly 
the capital and residence of the court, before 
the selection of the town of Indor. It is 
situate a mile from the north bank of the river 
Taloyi, at the base of a ridge of hills. It is 
of considerable size, surrounded by a wall, 
and has a good bazar. North-ea-st of the 
town is a Hindoo temple, a place of pilgrim- 
age in the month of April. Here, in January, 
1818, Rosbuu Beg, in command of a body of 
infantry with sixteen guns, the relics of the 
force defeated at Mehidpoor, attempted to 
make head against the British arms, but was 
immediately defeated, and his troops dis- 
persed. Rampoora iias annexed to it several 
pergunnah B, containing 600 villages, and 
yielding an annual I'evertue of 3,75,000 rupees. 
Elevation above the sea 1,860 feet. Distance 
N. from Indor 120 miles, from Oojeio 95. 
Lat. 24° 28', long. 75° 25'. 

RAMPOORA. — A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
123 miles S.W. by S. from Gwalior, and 120 
miles N.W. by W. from Sangur. Lat. 24° 46', 
long. 77° 11'. 

RAMPOOREA, in the British district of 
Biireilly, division of Pilibit, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. ProvinccB, a village on the route from 
Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 37 miles N.E. of 
the former, Lat. 28° 41', long. 79° 62'. 

RAMPOOREE, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town five miles S.E. from Nujeebabad. L^t. 
29° 34', long. 78° 29'. 

RAMPORA, in the territory of Gwalior, a 
town five miles south of the confluence of the 
Sindh with the Jumna. Lat. 26“ 22', long. 
79° 6'. 

RAMPORE, in the British district of 
Jounpoor, a town on the route from Jounpoor 
cantonment to that of Mirzapoor, 21 miles B, 

I of the former, 22 N. of the latter. Supplies 
and water are abundant and good here, and 
the road iu this part of the route is good. 

I Lat. 25“ 29', long. 82" 38'. 

RAMPORE. — A town in the British district 
of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 52 miles 
N. of TipiHjrab. Lat. 24° 13', long. 91" 10'. 

EAMREE, — A town of Eastern India^ in 
the British district of Arracan. It is situate 
on the island of Ramree, 31 miles S.E. of 
Kyouk Phyou. The island is separated from 
the mainland of Arracan by a narrow but deep 
channel. Its length is about fifty miles from 
north to south, and its extreme breadth twenty. 
After the occupation of Arracan in 1826, a 
British detachment was seut against Ramree, 
which, upon approaching, they found to be 
evacuated ; possession of it was accordingly 
taken ob the 22nd April, and since that period 
it has continued under the government of the 
East-India Company. Lat. of town 19" 6', 
long. 93° 64'. 

RAMRYE, one of the Cossya bill states, 
bounded on the north by the British district of 
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Camroop ; on the soath'eaat by the native 
Biatea of Muriotv and Nustung- ; and on the 
west by the territory occupied by the Garrow 
hiil tribes. It is a^at forty miles in length 
from north to south, and twelve in breadth, 
and contains an area of 328 square miles. Its 
centre is in lat. 26” 85', long. 91” 13'. 

EAMSAHGAON. — A town in the British 
district of Nowgong, in Upper Assam, 46 miles 
S.E. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 25” 69', long. 
93“ 22'. 

RAMSURRA, in the British district of 
Bbutteeana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Hissar to 
Mooltao, 74 miles W. by N. of the former, 
Lat, 29” 23', long. 74“ 38'. 

RAMTEAK, in the territory of Nagpore, 
on the route from Saugor to Nag[)ore, 
24 miles N.E. of the latter, a town on an 
elevated ground, the geological formation of 
which is primitive, l«ing either granite or 
neiss. East of the town is a steep peaked 
ill, on the summit of which, about 500 feet 
above the circumjacent plain, is a group of 
Brahminical temples, access to which from 
below “ is by a broad steep flight of well-laid 
gneiss steps, with resting-places and seats at 
intervals. The whole is of the best construc- 
tion, and promises to last as long as the iiill 
itself.” In the valley north of the temples is 
a large fine tank, round which are several 
small handsome edifices, dedicated to religious 
purposes, and communicating with the group 
on the top of the hill by a noble, easy, and 
lofty flight of steps formed of gneiss. Lat. 
21“ 24', Jong. 79“ 22'. i 

RAMUREDDYPET.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, 76 miles N. I 
from Hyderabad, and 174 miles E.N.E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 18" 27', long. 78° 25'. I 
RANA, in Gurhwal, a village on the left; 
bank of the Jumna, consists of about twenty 
houses, neatly buift of stone, and roofed with ! 
shingles. The sides of the hills sloping to the 
river are fertile, producing grain and potatoos, 
the culture of which latter has been recently 
introduced into this part of the Himalayan 
regions. Elevation above the sea 7,084 feet. 
Lat. 80" 65', long. 78° 26'. 

RANAUSUN. — A town in the province of 
Guzerat, or dominions of the Guicowar, 87 miles 
S.E. from Deesa, and 48 miles N.E. from 
Ahmedabad. Lat. 23“ 28', long. 73“ 9'. 

EANEEBTJLA, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Han see to Bhutnair, 
and 28 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 29“ 32', 
long. 74“ 49'. 

RANEE GODOWN. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Camroop, in Lowert Assam, 
14 miles S.W. of Gowhatty. Lat. 26", long. 
91" 35'. 

RANEEGUNGE, in the British district of 
Banooora, lieut.-gov. of Ben^, a town four 
miles to the left or S.W. of the route from 


Calcutta to Benares, 126 miles N.W. of former, 
295 S.E. of latter. It is situate on the river 
Hanioodah, amidst the rich coal-measures 
generaliy known as the Burdwan Collieries. 
The state ol the coal-measures is thus described 
by Homfray, an operative miner: — -''These 
collieries have their pita sunk down to the 
main vein of coal, generally to a depth of 
ninety feet, the vein varying from seven and a 
lialf to eight and a half feet in thickness.” 
“ This vein of coal is perceptible for seven or 
eight miles up this nullah.” That the district 
is rich in coal and iron mines is universally 
admitted. Some difference of opinion existed 
on the point whether the latter could be worked 
at a profit ; but the construction of a bmnch 
from the Calcutta Railway, diverging in th4 
vicinity of Burdwan, and extending to this 
town, having been completed, the conditions 
under which the manufacture of iron could 
now be undertaken must be materially altered. 
Distant N. from the civil station at Bancoora 
25 miles ; from Calcutta, N.W., by line of 
railroad, 120. Lat. 23“ 35', long. S7“ 10'. 

RANEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Gha- 
zeepoor, 17 miles E.B.E. of the former, Ijat. 
25“ 53', long. 83“ 29'. 

RANEE SERAE, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Province.s, 
a village on the route from the town of Azim- 
gurh to that of Jounpore, eight miles S.W. of 
the former, 34 N.E. of the latter, 50 N. of 
Benares. Lat. 26°, long. 83“ 7'. 

RANEESUNKER. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
30 miles N.W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 25“ 60', 
long. 88“ 17'. 

RANEEUH, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
aud 36 miles E. of the latter. It is situate in 
a country of great natural fertility, but gene- 
rally unproductive, from want of water, the 
river Gagur or Cuggur, which formerly in- 
undated it, being so much exhausted by em- 
bankments and channels for irrigation higher 
up, in the poBsessions of the protected Sikhs, 
that the stream is, in ordinary seasons, lost 
before reaching E^eeuh. When those em- 
bankments have been cut, and the stream 
allowed to flow to Raneeuh, mxuriant crops of 
very fine wheat have been produced in great 
abundance. The town has -a tolerably well- 
supplied bazar and sufficiency of water. The 
road to the eastward is very good, though, 
Img for some distance in the bed of the 
Gagur, it is liable to be overflowed in the 
event of extraordinary inundations, when the 
stream reaches this part of the country. To 
the west, the road is generally good, though 
sandy in some places. Lat. 29" 32', long. 
74“ 63'. 

RANEH BEDNORE. ^ A town in tU 
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British district of Dharww, preridwicy of 
Bombay, 72 miles S.E. by S. of Dhwwar. 
Lat. 14“ 87', long. 76“ 41'. 

RANGAMUTTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut. gov. of Bengal. 
It is situate on the right btink of the Kurrum- 
foolee river, 44 miles E.N.E. from Chittagong. 
Lat. 22“ 40', long. 92“ 30'. 

RANGNA. — A town in the native state of 
Bawuiitwarree, presidency of Bombay, situate 
12 miles N.W. from Sawnntwarree, and 49 
miles W.N.W. from BeJgaum. Lat. 16“ 3', 
long. 73“ 63'. 

RANQ^OON. — A town in the recently 
acquired British province of Pegu, situate on 
the great eastern branch of the Irrawaddy 
known as the Rangoon river. The town was 
originally built in 1753, by Alompra, the 
founder of the Burmese monarchy, who named 
it Rangoon, or the “City of Victory,” in 
reference to his conquest of Pegu. When 
occupied by the British during the first Bur- 
mese war, in 1824, it was built in the form of 
A paraJlelograiD, extending along the river’s 
bank, about twenty-five miles from the sea, 
'the houses, with the exception of some public 
buildings, being of wood and bamboo, raised 
on piles, and thatched. It was entirely de- 
stroyed by fire in 1850, when upwards of 2,000 
houses were reduced to ashes, The site of the 
new town by which it was succeeded was 
thrown l>ack from the original position on the 
river bank to a distance of about a mile ; its 
ground-plan was that of a square of about 
three-quarters of a mile, having at its northern 
side a pagoda as a citadel, which was an arti- 
ficial mound, ascending in ledges, with terraces, 
and tapering towards the top. This strong- 
hold was stormed by General Godwin during 
tlie second Burmese w.ir, in April, 1852 ; and 
the ciipture of the pagoda was the fall of Ran- 
goon : the iKJWn suffei ed severely by fire from 
the shipping. In 18.53, and again iu Decem- 
ber, 1855, it was visited by fearful conflagra- 
tions ; many of the public buildings were 
destroyed, and the houses, being constructed 
of hollow bamboo and thatched, offered little 
resistance to the progress of the fire. In the 
arr.angenienta lor rebuikling the town, con- 
ditions have been prescribed by the British 
government not only for insuring its protection 
against conflagration, but also for securing its 
cleanliness, by • proper drainage and other 
sanitary precautions. Di.stant from Pegu, S., 
6‘2 miles. The district of which this place is' 
the chief town has an area of 9,800 square; 
miles, and a population of 137,130. Lat. 
16“ 46', long. 96“ 17'. 

RuANGOUTTEE. — A town of Ben^l, 
situate in the native state of Tipperah, 40 miles 
S. by E, from Silhet, and 80 miles N.E. by N. 
from Tipperah. Lat. 24“ 20', long. 92“. 

RANIGAT, in the Peshawar division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 68 miles N.E. by E, 
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of the town of Peshawar. Lat, 84* 20', long, 
72“ 30'. ^ 

RANIGHAT, in the British distriot at 
Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Ben^, a town 44 mites 
N. by E. from Calcutta. It is said to be tbo 
: abode of many rich zemindars. Lat. 28* 11', 
long. 88“ 33'. 

RANIWALA, in the British distriot of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allyghur to Morad- 
abad, and 50 miles N.E. of the former. Iiat. 
28“ 30', long. 78“ 29'. 

RANJITPURA, in the district of Bains- 
wara, territory of Oude, a town 22 miles E. of 
Cawnpore, 30 S.W. of Lucknow. It may be 
considered the capital of the district, and 
formerly was scarcely inferior to Lucknow. 
Lat. 26“ 30', long. 80® 40'. 

RANJBNGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahmed nuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 17 miles S.W. by S. of Ahmednuggur. 
Lat. 18“ 53', long. 74“ 87'. 

RANKA. — A town in the British distriot 
of Palatnow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 miles 
N.W. by W. of Palamow. Lat. 24“ 2', long. 
83“ 42'. 

RANMUTSH.— A town in Nepal, situ'ite 
on the riglit batik of a branch of the KuriiulH 
river, and 16 miles E.N.E. from Jemlah. Lak 
29° 22', long. 81“ 56'. 

RANNEE CHOKEE. — See BuNNia 
Choree. 

RANOD, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of frkiindia’s family, a town three 
miles to the right or N. of the route from 
Cal pee to Goona cantonment, 156 miles S.W. 
of former, 60 N.E. of latter. It is repre- 
sented to be “a large town, with a great trade 
in grain.” Measures were taken by the British 
government in 1847 for exploring the anti- 
quities of the town. Lat. 25“, long. 77° 53'. 

RANSEE, in the British district of Kuraaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a secluded 
village two or three miles to the right of the 
route from Sireenuggur to the Temple of 
Kedarn.ath, .and 15 miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate about a mile from the right bank of 
I the riverMudmesur. Lat. 30“ 34', long. 79“ 10'. 

RANSKANDY.— A town of Eastern India, 
in the •British distriot of Southern Cacbar, 
10 miles E, of Silchar. Lat. 24“ 47', long. 93“. 

RAOLUEE. — A village in the jaghire of 
Jujliur, district of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, Lat, 28“ 36', long. 76“ 21'. 

RAOMAKA BAZAR. — A town in the 
British district of Hydrabad, province of 
Scinde, presidency' of Bombay, 88 miles 
S.E. byt S, of Hydrabad. Lat. 24“ 20', long. 
69“ 14'. 

RAOTSIR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekanaer, 116 miles N.E. from Beekaueer, 
and 81 miles W. by N. from Hissar. Lat, 

1 29“ 18', long. 74“ 80'. 
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EAPTEE, called also AIEAWATI, after: 
the white elephant of the god Indra, a oon* 
■iderable river, rising in Nepaul. It does not 
issue from the main range of the Himalaya i 
covered with mrpetual snow, but takes its, 
rise in the Sub-Himalayas, in lat. 29° 10'^ long. 
82° 45' ; whence flowing first in a sontheriy 
direction for forty miles, and then north- 
westerly for fifty-five miles, it enters the 
plains of Oude, in lat. 28° 3', long. 81° 55', 
which it traverses in a south-easterly direc- 
tion for ninety miles, and in lat. 27° 17', long. 
82° 82', forms for about twenty miles the 
western boundary of the British district of 
Goruckpoor, which it then enters, and con- 
tinuing a south-easterly and tortuous course 
for seventy miles, it receives, on the left side, 
the Dhumela or Burha Bapti, draining an 
extensive tract extending southwards from 
the Sub-Himalaya. Below this junction, the 
Bapti turns southward for the distance of 
thirty miles, communicating in this part of 
its course with the Moti jbil, called also the 
Lake of Bakhira, and thence turns westward 
for ten miles, to the town of Goruckpoor. 
From this place it continues its course, in a 
circuitous but generally south-easterly direc- 
tion, for eighty-five miles, to its junction with 
the Ghoghra, on the left side of the latter, 
in lat. 26° 13', long. 83" 46' ; its total length 
of course being, from its remotest source, 
400 miles, for eighty-five of which downward 
from the town of Goruckpoor it is navigable 
for large boats, and for those of snaaller size a 
considerable distance higher. In its course 
through the district of Cforuckpoor, it receives 
numei oUB streams right and left, and by lateral 
channels communicates with several of the 
numerous watercourses and lakes or marshes 
found in this level alluvial country. At the 
town of Goruckpoor it is crossed by the route 
from that place to Lucknow, the passage 
being made by ferry. The channel ie there 
200 yards wide, and at all seasons contains 
deep water. About ten miles below the 
town, it is crossed, at the Bhowapoor ghat, 
by the route from Ghazeepoor to Goruckpoor 
cantonment, the passage being made by ferry 
during the di 7 season, but the route being 
scarcely practicable during the rains, in con- 
sequence of the extent to which the country 
is overflowed. 

BAPTEE (BUBHA). — A considerable 
feeder of the :^ptee. Its sources aie in the 
Sub-Himalaya, in the territory of Oude, and 
about laL 27° 34', long. 82° 10'. Flowing for 
forty-five miles through the territory of Oude, 
it touches the frontier of the British district 
of Goruckpoor in lat. 27° 22', long. 82° 38', 
and holding an easterly direction lor nineteen 
miles, forms the boundary between the two 
territories. At the point of its entrance into 
the British territory, it receives on the left 
side the Arra, a stream descending from the 
Sub-Himalayas. Eighteen miles below this 
confluence, at the ruined town of Sanauli, 


the Burba Baptee becomes navigable in the 
rainy season, and a good deal of timber is 
then sent down it. Fifteen miles below this 
place, and in lat. 27° 13', long. 83° 1', it 
receives on the left side the Bangunga ; and 
from the confluence downwards is often known 
by the name of that stream, which is con- 
sidered to have the larger volume of water. 
Twenty-two miles ferther, the Burha Baptee 
receives on the left side the Dhumela, which 
thenceforward gives its name to the united 
stream. Buchanan observes, “The channel 
immediately below the junction is about 100 
yards wide, and in January (dry season) con- 
tains a pretty considerable stream, ^although 
it is fordable ; but oxen cannot pass with 
loads, and a ferry is therefore employed t6 
transport the goods. Timber comes down 
both the Burha Baptee and Bangpinga.” 
Twelve niile.s below the last-named junction, 
the united stream is joined on the left side by 
the Ghoongee, and three miles lower down is 
discharged into the Baptee, on its left side, 
in lat. 26° 68', long. 83° 17’. The length of 
course to this point is about 184 miles, in a 
direction generally from north-west to south- 
east. 

BA RUNG, in Bussahir, a village of the 
district of Koonawar, is situate near the right 
bank of the Sutlnj, on the southern side of a 
mountain of mica-slate, characterized by dreary 
barrenness, and producing little but a few- 
stunted pines. Elevation above the sea 9,619 
feet. Lat. 31° 36', long. 78° 24'. 

RASEEN. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
46 miles S.S.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
18° 29', long. 74° 68'. 

RASHMEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 62 miles N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 103 miles S. by W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26° 2', long. 74° 27'. 

RASOORY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate eight miles from 
the left bank of the Payne Gunga river, and 
108 miles S.E. by S. from EUichpoor. Lat. 
19° 69', long. 78° 36'. 

RASULPOOR, in tbe British district of 
Cuwnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Futtebgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 30 miles 
N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 47', long. 80° 9'. 

RASUNWAS. — ^A village in the jagheer of 
Jujbtir, district of Dadree, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces. Lat. 28° 36', long. 76° 13'. 

RATGURH, in the British district of 
Saugur, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Saugur to Bhopal, 21 miles 
W. by S. of the former. Lat. 23° 47', long. 
78° 29'. 

RA'TTEE, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a village on the route from 
Allahabad to Lucknow, 99 miles N.E. of the 
former, 29 S.W. of the latter. It has a small 
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tuiz&r, atkI water and BUppliea may be obtained. 
Lat. 26" 32', long. 80" 63^. 

RAT7CHERLA. — A town of Madra^ in 
the Mysore, 188 milee N.N.E. from Seringn- 
patam, and 72 miles S.E. by S, from BaUaiy. 
Lat. 14° 15', long. 77“ 80'. 

RAUJGUEH, — A town in the Bajpoot 
state of Eotah, situate on the right bank of 
the Neewuj river, and 80 miles E. by S. from 
Kotab. Lat. 25° 6', long. 76° 20'. 

EAUNPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Abtnedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
78 miles S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22° 20', 
long. 71° 40'. 

BAUNPOOR. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 75 miles W.8.W. 
from Rajkote, and 16 miles N. by E. from 
Poorbunder. Lat. 21° 60', long. 69° 49'. 

RAURAH. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of a branch of the Kurnalli river, 
and 13 miles N.N.E. from Jemlah. Lat. 
29° 30', long. 81° 46'. 

RAUS, or RASS, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, a town on tlie north-west declivity 
of the Aravulli range, on the route from 
Nusseerabad to Deesa, and 88 miles W. of the 
former. It contains 600 bouses, supplied with 
water from twenty wells. Lat. 26° 17', long. 
74° 16'. 

RAUSIIPOORAM. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 15 
miles S. of Salem. Lat. 11" 28', long. 78° 16'. 

RAVEE, or RAVI, a river of the Punjab, 
rises in Kulu, on the declivity of a mountain 
called Bungall, and a short distance west of 
the Rotang Pass. The source is^ituate about 
lat. 32° 26', long. 77°. At the distance of 
about forty miles from the source, in a soutb- 
we.sterly direction, the Ravee is joined by two 
feeders, the Nye and the Boodhili, the latter 
ticking its rise in a lake called Munee Muhees, 
regarded as sacred by the superstitions 
Hindoos. Where surveyed by Cunningham, 
four or five miles from Bunnawur, at an 
elevation of about 7,000 feet, it was found 
lie feet wide. At Chamba, abont twenty 
miles below, and south-west of this place, or 
100 miles from its source, according to the 
statement of Vigne, the Ravee is crossed by a 
bridge. Forster states that it is there “forty 
or fifty yards broad, and fordable at most 
seiisons of the year.” At Bisuli, to which the 
downward course is about twenty-five miles 
due west, Forster found it, early in April, 
about 120 yards wide, very rapid, and unford- 
able. The statement of Vigne is less explicit : 
— “ I have been twice ferried over the Ravi at 
Bisuli, once during the rainy season, when it 
was swelled to a roaring torrent, and once 
again in winter, when its stream was far more 
tranquil. On both occasions the natives made 
the passage upon bu&lo-hides. Its width is 
about eighty yards.” From Bisuli, in lat. 
32° 34', long. 75' 48', the Ravee takes a south- 
westerly direction, which it generally holds for 


the rest of its course. Macartney found it, at 
Meanee ferry, on the route from Amritsir to 
Vazeerabad, and about 185 miles from its 
source, to have, at the beginning of August 
and at the time of fullest water, a breadtn of 
613 yards, and a depth of twelve feet, where 
greateet. The deep channel was l^tween 
thirty and forty feet in breadth, the rest of the 
waterway having a depth of from three to five 
feet In the cold season, when lowest, the 
water is in no part more than four feet 
deep. Moorcroft describes it at Lahore, about 
twenty miles lower down, as divided into three 
different streams orbranohes. These, he states, 
are “ separated, in the dry weather, by intervals 
of half a mile, but in the fainy season the two 
most easterly branches are united, and form 
an expansive and rapid stream.” “ The two 
first branches are fordable, but the third, 
which is the principal one, has a ferry." He 
remarks, that the boats on the Ravee were the 
largest and best-built that be has seen in India. 
Burnes, who navigated the Ravee from its con- 
fluence with the Chenaub to Lahore, says it 
“is very small, and resembles a canal, rarely 
exceeding 160 yards in breadth in any part of 
its course. Its banks are precipitous, so that 
it deepens before it expands. Nothing can 
exceed the crookedness of its course, which is 
a great impediment to navigation, for we often 
found ourselves, after half a day’s sail, within 
two miles of the spot from whioh we started. 
The water of the Ravee is redder than that of 
the Chenaub. It is fordable in most places for 
eight months in the year.” From Lahore, its 
course south-west, measured according to the 
main direction of the stream, to its confluence 
with the Chenaub, is about 200 miles, but 
aloBg all the sinuosities, 380. Tliis point is 
in lat. 30° 36', long. 71° 50'. The Ravee joins 
the Chenaub by three mouths close to each 
other. Its total length, measured along the 
main direction of its course, is about 450 miles. 
It is considered to be the Hydraotes mentioned 
by Arrian, and the Iravati of Sanscrit autho- 
rities : it is still known by the name of the 
Iraotoe, which might easily bs corrupted by 
the Greeks into that which they appear to have 
given it. 

RAVER. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 121 miles 
E.N.E. o^ MalUgaum. Lat, 21° 14', long. 

76 “ ir. 

RAVOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 83 miles 
W.N.W. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 36', long. 
79° 34'. 

RAVYPAUD. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
80 miles N.N.E, of Cuddapah. Lat. 15° 84', 
long. 79," 15'. 

RAW AH.— A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 
24 miles S.S.E. from Neemuch, and 83 miles 
N.W. from Oojein. Lat. 24° S', long. 75° 1'. 

RAWALHEIR, in the British district of 
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Bijocur, lieut.*gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a, 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- ; 
-war, and 40 miles S.E. of the Utter. Lat. 
29' 30', long. 78" 28'. 

RAWDUOOONDA. — A town in one of 
the sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 81 
miles S.E. from Moodgul. Lat. 16" 41', long. 
76" 60'. 

RAWUL, in the British district of Goor- 
gaou, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Eewaree to Alwar, 
and eight miles S. of the former. Lai. 28" 4 ', 
long. 76" 38'. 

RAWUL PINDE, in the Punjab, be- 
tween the Indus and the Jhelum. It is a 
Urge populous town, consisting of mud bouses 
with roofs. It contains what is called a 
palace, a wretched building of brick, constructed 
by Shah Soojah, on bis expulsion from Kabool. 
There is a large bazar, and a considerable busi- 
ness in the transit-trade between Hindostan 
and Afghanislan. The town is surrounded by 
a wall with bastions, and has an old fort, on 
which a few cannon are mounted. Population 
16,813. The district of which this town is the 
chief place has an area of 6,995 square miles, 
with a population of 653,750. The town is in 
lat. 33" 37', long. 73" 6'. 

ItAWUNHEREE, in the Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a village on the southern frontier, 
and on the route from the town of Beekaneer 
to that of Jesulmeer, being 45 miles S.W. of 
the former. It is situate in an open country, 
scantily cultivated. The road in this jmrt of 
the route is hard and good. Lat. 27" 40', long. 
72" 49'. 

RAWUTSIR, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presi- 
dency of Bombay, 147 miles E. by S. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 26" 2', long. 70° 46', 

RAYUH, or RAI, in the British district of 
Muttra, a town, the principal place of the per- 
gunnah of the same name, is situate on the 
route from the cantonment of Aliygurh to that 
of Muttra, and nine miles N.E. of the latter. 
It is supplied with water from w^lls, and has 
a small bazar with market. Lat. 27“ 33', long. 
77" 62'. 

REDANOH. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 136 miles W. by S. /rora Jodh- 
poor, and 74 miles S. from Jeasulmeer. Lat. 
25° 61', long. 71" 3'. 

REEAN, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a town on the route from the city of Jodhpoor 
to that of Ajmeer, and 27 miles N.W. of the 
Utter. It is surrounded by a ruinous mud 
wall, and has a fort, the stronghold of the tha- 
koor or chief of the Merteea tribe of Rabtor 
Rajpoots. The fort, commanding the whole 
town, is built of stone, and situate ou the top 
of an insulated rocky hill about 200 feet above 
the plain, and is fifty yards long from north to 
south, and thirty yards broad. The gateway 
is at a comer pointing westward, and is defended 
by a screen of masonry. The town is situate 


at the western base of the rooky bill : it oon- 
tains 700 houses, abundantly supplied with 
water from numerous wells of the depth of 
twenty feet. There is besides a fine baoli, or 
large well, forty feet deep, pleasantly shaded 
by large trees, and having abundance of fine 
water, to which access is obtained by flights of 
steps. The population, according to ^ileau, 
is 6,660. The road in this part of the route is 
bad. Lat. 26" 82', long. 74^ 20'. 

REECHNA DOOAB. — A natural division 
of the Punjab, situated between the rivers 
Chenaub and Ravee, and extending frona Ut. 
30" 33' to 32° 86', and from long. 71° 49' to 
76" 36'. 

REEGA. — A town in the territory occupl^ 
by the Abor tribe, on the northern boundary 
of Upper Assam- It is situate on the right 
bank of the Dihong river, 61 miles N.W. firom 
Sudiya. Lat. 28° 20', long, 96" 7'. 

REERWEE, in the Rajpoot state of Bee- 
kaneer, a village on the route from Rutungurh 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 50 miles E. of 
the latter. It is of considerable size and is 
supplied with water from three wells. Lat. 
27" 65', long, 74" IT. 

REGOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to Khachi, 
21 miles N.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 69', 
long. 83° ir. 

REGOWLI.— See Adjtguhh, 

REGULAVALASA. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Vizjigapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 23 miles N. by W. of Vizianagmm. 
Lat. 18° 27', 4ong. 83" 27'. 

REH, in the British district of Futtehpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on tbe left bank of the Jumna, at the mouth 
of the small river Rind. Lat. 25“ 62', long. 
80" 37'. 

REHELU, in tbe Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of one of the branches of the Beas, 1 1 miles 
N. of the town of Kangra. Lat. 82" 14', long. 
76 " 18 '. 

REHLT, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Gurrawarra 
to Saugor, 60 miles N.W. of former, 26 S.E. 
of latter. It has a bazar, and water and sup- 
plies are abundant. Here is a prison capable 
of containing from forty to fifty persons. 
Elevation above the sea 1,350 feet. Lat. 
23" 44', long. 79" 5'. 

REHLY, in the territory of Oude, a town 
on the route from the cantonment of Goruck- 
pore to that of Sekrora, 73 miles N.W. of the 
former, 89 S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 62', 
long. 82“ 4'. 

REHUND. — A river rising in lat. 22" 46', 
long. 83" 17', in tbe British district of Odeipoor, 
on the south-west frontier of Bengal. It first 
takes the name of the Bhern, and flowing 
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a northerij directioo through Odeipoor, Sir-] 
goojah, Rewa, aod the British district of 
llirzapoor, it falls into the Sone on the right 
side. Dear the town of Agoree Ehas, in lat. 
24“ 82', long, 83“ S'. 

REINWAL, in the Rajpoot state of Jey- 
poor, a town on the route from Delhi to 
Mow, 181 miles 8.W. of former, 826 N.E. 
of latter. It has a . bazar, and is supplied 
with water from wells. I^t. 26“ 41', long. 
7fi“ 45'. 

EEITAli, in native Gurwhal, a village close 
to the right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the 
Ganges is called in the upper part of its course. 
Its situation is very pleasant, on the eastern 
side of a mountain, the river flowing at the base i 
below it. The village contains about thirty-five 
houses. Reital was a secondary station in the 
trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 7,082 feet. Lat. SO"* 49', 
long. 78“ 39'. 

RELLT. — A town in the British district of 
Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 14 miles 
N. by W. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 17° 53', 
long. 83“ 19'. 

REMRAH. — A town in the native state of 
Phooljer, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, j 
75 miles W. by S. from Surabulpoor, and 82 
miles S.E. by S. from Ruttunpoor, Lat. 
21“ 18', long. 82“ 52'. 

RENEE, in the Rajpoot state of Beekaneer, 
a walled town near the north-eastern fron- 
tier, towards Sliekawuttee. The surrounding 


RERIGHAT. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the Gunduok or Salagra river, 
and 116 miles W. by N. from Ebatmandoo. 
Lat. 27“ 58', long. 88° 27'. 

EESSOOLPOOR NARAINPOOR, in the 
British district of Bolundshuhur, lieuL-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Alljjgurh cantonment to that of Morad- 
abad, sncT 20 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 10', long. 78“ 15'. 

REVELGUNJE, in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the left l^nk of the Ganges, five miles below 
the confluence of the Gogra. Here is annually 
held a fair, much frequented, especially by 
Hindoos, who throng in great numbers for 
ritual ablution at the neighbouring confluence. 
Distance N.E. fnira Benares, by land, 118 
miles, by the course of the river 165 ; N.W. 
from Dinapoor 24. l.at. 25“ 44', long. 
84“ 60'. 

REWA CAUNTA.— A division of Guzerat, 
under the political superintendence of the 
government of Bombay, It is bounded on the 
; north by the Myhee Caunta ; on the south by 
I the British collectorate of Candeish, from 
which it is separated by the river Taptee, and 
by the Bheel territory of Wusravee ; on the 
east by the petty states of Bans war ra, Dohud, 
Jabooah, Allee, and Akrauna ; and on the west 
by the possessions of the Guicowar, and the 
British collectorates of Kaira and Surat. It 
lies between lat. 21“ 23' and 23“ 33', and long. 
73“ 3' and 74“ 18'. The Rewa Caunta corn- 


country is less barren than most other parts of 
Beekaneer, in consequence of the moisture 
produced by the Katuri, a small stream which 
flows from Shekawuttee, and is lost in the 
sands of Beekaneer. Tod states the number 
of houses at 1,500. Renee is in lat. 28“ 41', 
long. 75“ 6'. 

RENTICHOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 61 
miles S.W. of Ganjam. Lat. 18“ 49', long. 
84“ 27'. 

REOTEE, in the British district of Gbazee- 
poor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the stream which discharges 
the water of the lake Sooraha into the river 
Ghagra, and four miles S.W. of the right 
bank of the latter. It is represented as a 
place of some trade. Distant N.E. of Ghazee- 
poor cantonment 55 miles, l^t, 25° 50', long. 
84“ 25’. 

REOTEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town two miles S.W. of the right 
bank of the Ganges, 10 S.E. of Ghazeepoor 
cantonment. Reoteepoor contains a population 
of 10,055 inhabitants. Lat. 25“ SCK, long. 
83“ 48'. 

BEPALLE.—A town in the British dis- 
trict of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 82 
miles S.E. by E. of Guntoor. Lat. 16“ 8', 
long. 80“ 58'. 


prises the states of Rajpeepla and Oodepoor, 
tributary to the Guicowar j Soauth, tributary 
to Soindia ; Loonawarra, tributary both to 
Scindia and the Guicowar ; and Deoghur Bar- 
reeab, tributary to the British, An account 
of each of these tributary states will be found 
in its proper place. A court of justice, styled 
the Rewa Cnunta Criminal Court, exists in this 
province. It wau established in 1839, and the 
result has fully realized all the advantages 
anticipated from its institution. Originally, 
the British Resident presided in this court, 
and . three or four chiefs sat as assessors. A 
slight alteration has recently been made in its 
constitution, the first assistant political com- 
missioner, instead of the Resident, now pre- 
siding ; but his proceedings are forwarded to 
government through the latter, an arrange- 
ment by which the supervision of that officer 
is increased. Though not intended to supersede 
the authority of the chiefs in the internal 
administration of their territories, yet when 
they are too weak to punish their subjects, as 
sometimes happens, criminals are tried before 
this court, a representative from the state being 
invited to assist at the trial. On the other 
hand, v^hen the head of a village is oompetent 
to take ojgtiizaDce of the case, he it allowed 
to dispose of it ; so that no undue interference 
takes place with their authority. Some account 
of the chiefs residing on the banks of the Ner- 
budda, styled the Mebwassee cbiefr, whg are 
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feubjeot to the jurisdiction of the Bews Caunta 
agency, will be found under the head “Meh- 
waseee,” and under that of the " Naikraa,” 
Boine particulars of that wild tribe. The prac- 
tice of suttee has been interdicted within the 
Rewa Caunta. 

REWAH, called also BAGHELCUND, or 
country of the Baghels, an independent raj or 
principality, bounded on the north by the 
British districts Allahabad and Mirzapore ; on 
the east by the British district Mirzapore; 
on the south-east by the native state of Korea ; 
on the south by the British district Saugorand 
Kerbudda; and on the west by Saugor and 
Nerbudda, and by Bundelciiud. It lies between 
lat. 23“ 20—25“ 10', long. 80“ 40'— 82“ 52' ; is 
about 140 miles in length from east to west, 
and 120 in breadth, Jhe area is 9,827 square 
miles. The western and north-western parts, 
comprising a considerable proportion of the 
whole raj, are covered by mountains, rising 
in three successive plateaus, or vast terraces, 
from the valley of the Ganges. Of these, that 
most to the north-east, and styled by Franklin 
the Bindacbal, or First Range, is the lowest, 
having an average elevation of from 500 to 530 
feet above the sea. It is formed of horizontal 
strata of sandstone : the upper surface presents 
an expanse of very great sterility. Little of 
this plateau, however, is included within the 
limits of Rewah, the boundaj^ of which on 
this side lies nearly along the base of the 
mountain styled by Franklin “ tho Pannah 
Hills, or Second Range.” The elevation of 
these averages from 900 to 1,200 feet above 
the sea. Ilieir formation is sandstone, inter- 
mixed with schist and quartz, and to the west 
overlaid with limestone. Above this plateau, 
nearly parallel to the brow, but more to the 
south east, rises the Kaimur range, of which 
nothing appears to have been ascertained either 
as to elevation or formation. The brows of 
those ranges, especially of- the second, are 
steep, in some parts nearly mural, and the 
Tons (South-eastern) and its tributaries, which 
drain the second plateau, descend to the lower 
grounds in cascades of various degrees of fall, 
that of Bilohi, of 400 feet, to that of 
Chachai, of 200. About a third of the country 
lying south-east of the Kaimur hills is part of the 
valley of the Son, a tract as yet nearly unex- 
plor<^. That great river, flowing north from 
the British district of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
crosses the south boundary of this raj in lat. 
23“ 21', long. 81“ 30', and, flowing through 
it circuitously, but generally in a direction 
north and north-easterly, for 180 miles, crosses, 
in lat. 24“ 87', long. 82“ 50', over the north- 
eastern frontier, into the British district Mirza- 
pore. Its principal tributary is the Maha- 
nuddee, flowing into it bn the left side, in lat. 
24“ 5', long. 81“ 6' ; and it besides receives 
numerous torrents and small streams right and 
left. The Tons, flowing north-east from Bun- 
delcund, first touches the raj in lat. 24° 25', 
longt 80° 55', and, draining the highlands, 


receives the Beher, the Bilund, and several 
minor torrents, and, holding a course generally 
north-easterly, passes, in lat. 25° 1', long. 
81“ 53', into the British district of Allahabad, 
its course through Rewah being eighty miles. 
None of the rivers are navigable in this raj. 
According to Hamilton, '' there are few parts 
of the British provinces more highly cultivated, 
than the higher regions of Rewah and Iron- 
side, describing the country sixty years ago, 
states, that it is "well cultivated, and pro- 
duces tolerably good crops of grain.” The 
villages are in g(^ order, full of inhabitants, 
who appear to be industrious. The produce 
of this country is wheat, barley, and different 
kinds of pease ; and they have also large herd? 
of cattle, and flocks of sheep.” Jacqnemont’s 
report, however, rather tends to discredit 
these statements, though he mentions that 
he saw considerable cultivation on the second 
plateau, north of the town of Rewah. Much 
of the surface being rock, is unfit for culture, 
and produces a scanty growth of stunted 
wood. This is now in many places yielding 
to the axe, to supply the demand for timber 
in the British districts in the valley of the 
Ganges. 

The principal places — Rewah, Sin)erea,Mow- 
ganj, Bandoogurh — are noticed in their places 
in the alphabetical arrangement. 

The military routes are, 1. From north-east 
to south-west, from Mirzapoor to Saugor, 
through the town of Rewah ; 2. from north- 
east to south-west, from Allahabad by the 
Kutra Pass, to Jubbulpore, through the town 
of Rewah ; 3. from north-east to south-west, 
from Allahabad by the Sohagi Pass, through 
the town of Rewah to Jubbulpore ; 4. from 
north-east to south-west, from Allahabad to 
Saugor; 6. from north-west to south-east, firom 
Banda to Rewah, 

The revenues of Rewah have been estimated 
at twenty lacs (200,000i.y. There formerly 
existed numerous jaghires, of the value of four 
or live lacs per annum, held by younger de- 
scendants of former sovereigns. About twenty 
years since, resumption to some extent took 
place, yielding to the state a considerable 
accession of revenue. 

As the rajah and his subjects are Rajpoots, 
their religion is Brahminism ; and the horrible 
Rajpoot atrocity of female infanticide prevails, 
or did prevail, to a great extent. The rajah, 
however, it is stated, on his own authority 
some time since issued a proclamation, in which 
he not only forbade the practice, but promised 
pecuniary aid, when necessary, for the marri^o 
expenses of daughters ; and this proclamation 
was subsequently repeated. Suttee does not 
appear to be mentioned by any writer ^ 
practised in this territory. ITje population is 
stated to be 1,200,000. The military force 
amounts to upwards of 8,000 men. 

The earliest mention of the Bhagels is pro- 
bably that adverted to by Elliot, who says, 
“ The Baghel chief of Rewa is the descendant 
of the famous Sid Raee Jye Singh, the ruler 
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of Auhul«'ftra PuUun from 1094 to 1145. His 
coort 'waa visited by the Kubi&o geographer 
Edrisi, who distinctly states, that at the time 
of his visit the chief adhered to the tenets of 
Huddha.” The existence of the rai of Rewah 
seems scarcely ascertainable in toe genei'al 
history of India, rmtil the early part of the 
present oentDry, when the Pindarries, in 1812, 
jiassing through the territory of Rewah, made 
an inr^ into the British district of Mirzapore. 
The rajah of Rewah was considered to have 
abetted this enterprise, and he was required to 
accede to a treaty, by which the British go- 
vernment acknowledged his sovereign title, 
and bound itself to amity and protection to- 
wards him, on condition tliat all difierences 
between him and foreign powers shonld be 
referred to the arbitration of the British autho- 
rities ; that British troops might be marched 
through, or cantoned within, his mj, for the 
purpose of guarding against the advance, or 
intercepting the retreat of an enemy ; and that 
on such occasions the rajah should dispose his 
troops in the manner which might be pointed 
out by the British commanding oflBcer. As 
the rajah ill followed out his engagements, the 
British government in 1813 had recourse to 
military operations, which enforced the con- 
clnsion of a second treaty, confirmatory of the 
former, and binding the rajah further to re- 
ceive a permanent ageut, aud to maintain a 
vakeel, on hia own part, with, the British 
agent in Bundelcund, and with the command- 
ing officer of any British detachmont stationed 
in the Rewah territory. He likewise bound 
himself to concur in the chastisement of certain 
offenders, and to pay the expenses of the 
armament sent against him, to the amount of 
45,173 rupees. In 1814, a third treaty was 
concluded, confirmatory of the two preceding 
ones. In the English copies of the treaties, 
the chief is styled rajah of Rewah and Moo- 
kundpore, the latter appellation being pro- 
bably from Muckunpoor, a place of some note 
eight miles S. of the town of Rewah. The 
rajah has been recently prevailed upon to 
abolish the levy of transit-duties on the chief 
staples of commerce. He succeeded his father 
in 1864, under the title of Baba Ragho Raj 
Sing. 

REWAH. — The principal place of the raj 
or territory of the same name, a town on the 
route by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad to 
Saugor, 131 miles S.W. of the former, and 182 
N.E. of the latter. It is situate on the banks 
of the small river Beher, a tributary of the 
Tons (South-eastern), on a formation of dark- 
coloured limestone. Around it runs a high 
and thick rampart, still nearly entire and con- 
tinuous, flanked by towers, and which, in a 
state of repair, must have been a strong de- 
fence. Within this, a similar rampart imme- 
^tely environs the town, and still further 
inward, a third surrounds the residence of the 
raj^, consisting of a few habitable buildings 
amidst the ruins of a great decayed structure. 


The town has an aspect of poveri^ and bar- 
barism, yet tbe population is estimated by 
JaoquemoDt at about 7,000, prindpally sup- 
port^ by the expenditure of tbe rajah^ who 
maintains some degree of barbaric state. Ele- 
vation above the sea about 1,200 feet. Ijat. 
24“ Sr, long. 81“ 2V. 

REWABEE, in the British distriot of (loor- 
gaon, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Delhi to Jeypoor, 60 miles 
S.W. of the former. Rewaree contains a 
population of 26,844 inhabitants. Lat. 28° IT, 
long. 78“ 41', 

REWASTJN, in the British district of Goor- 
gaon, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
fage on the route by Ferozpoor from Alwar to 
Delhi, 66 miles N.E. of former, 44 miles S.W. 
of the latter. Lat, 28° 10', long. 77° 8*. 

REWDUNDA. — A fort in the British dis- 
triot of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, situate 
on tbe coast, 29 miles 8. of Bombay. Lat, 
18° 33', long. 73°. 

REYJWA, in the British district of Muttra, 
lleut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village 
on the route from the city of Agra to Bareilly, 
and 34 miles N.B, of the former, Lat. 27“ 30', 
long, 78“ 26'. 

RHAMUTGANJ, in the territoiy of Oude, 
a village on the route from Cawnpore to Luck- 
now, 22 miles N.E. of the former, SI S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26“ 40', long. 80* 41'. 

RHOTASGURH, in tbe British district of 
Shahabad, presidency of Bengal, a celebrated 
hill- fort on the left or north-west bank of the 
river Sone. It is situate in the hilly tract in 
the south of the distriot, on a table-land five 
miles in length from north to south, and four 
in breadth. The outline is much indented and 
irregular, and the circuit, including all its 
sinuo-sities, is computed at twenty-eight miles. 
The surface of the table-laud is very uneven, 
and much of it consists of bare rock ; but there 
is likewise a considerable extent of fertile red 
soil, on which grow many fine trees. It is 
very difficult of access on every side except the 
south, in which direction a rocky neck or ridge 
once connected it with the contiguous table- 
land ; but it has been traversed by a deep 
trench quarried in the rock with great cost and 
toil. East of the spot where this ditchl is ex- 
cavated in the rock, are sofne moat stupendous 
works ; and access into the fortress is gained 
through two fine gateways, one thirty yards 
within the other ; and these, aa well as the 
ditch, are protected by a great number of com- 
plicated works. These are pierced with em- 
brasures for archery and matchlocks, but there 
are none suited for regulsir artillery j and all 
the defences in this quarter are completely 
commaifded from a height 200 yards distant, so 
that a passage could readily be laid open for a 
storming force to occupy the works, and there 
is no citadel within. On the verge of the 
mountain all round is a massive battlement, 
formed of great stones laid togetlier without 
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eemeoi. When Tleffen thaler’s account was 
written, a centnry Ago, there were fourteen 
gatewavB, but ten of them had been walled np. 
Notwithstanding the general steepness and 
elevation of the sides of the mountain, there 
are, besides the principal passage traversed bj 
the trench, ei^nt^-three others in various 
places ; much difficulty would consequently be 
experienced in guarding so many points against 
surprises. Within the incJosure are several 
small pieces of water and perennial springs. 
Sher obah, on obtaining possession of this 
place in 1539, set about strengthening it ; but 
the works which he commenced were aban- 
doned, owing to his having discovered a situ- 
ation which he considered more favourable, 
and where he erected Shergar. 

The most ancient structures herein were 
built by the Hindoos : the place, accbrding to 
their tradition, was founded by Cush, the son 
of Kama, king of Ay^ha, long previously to 
the Christian era. Ferishta, however, attri- 
butes the foundation to Eohut, viceroy of 
Afra-Siab, the legendary king of Turkestan. 
Sher Shah took the place from the Hindoo 
rajah, by a stratagem frequently recurring in 
Indian history. Having asked the rajah to 
give refuge to the females of his family, 
tjikiiigwith them a large amount of treasure, 
a great number of dolas or covered litters 
HiTived, the foremost of which being ex- 
amined and found to contain only women, 
all were admitted without suspicion. The 
greater number of the dolas, however, were 
filled with armed men and weapons for the 
bearers, also soldiers ; and the force thus in- 
troduced forthwith attacked and slaughtered 
the garrison and seized the fort. When the 
Hajpoot Maun Singh was appointed viceroy 
of Beliar and Bengal, a trust for which he was 
probably indebted to the alliance of his house 
with that of Akbar, his cousin being married 
to Prince Selim, son of that monarch, he 
selected Rhotasgurh as a place of security for 
his family and treasure. After his death, the 
fortress was annexed to the office of vizier of 
the empire, and at a later period it came into 
the hands of Cossim Aii, nawaub or soubahdar 
of Bengal, who, after his defeat at Oondwa 
Nulla, imitated the example of Maun Singh, 
by selecting this place for the residence of his 
family and the depository of his treasure. It 
was surrendered a short time after the battle 
of Buxar, in 1764, to the British army under 
Goddard. 

The air of Rhotasgurh, as many of the hill 
forts of India, is dreadfully unwholesome, 
especially for European constitutions. Lime- 
stone has been discovered in the vicinity, 
which will be of great service in bridging the 
8one. The elevation above the sea is probably 
about 700 feet, and above the plain 2o6. Dis- 
tance S. from Sasseram 22 miles, S.E. from 
Benares 76, N.W. from Calcutta 873. Lat. 
24° 38', long. 84°. 

RHOTUK.— See Rohtdk. 


RHUNOO, in the British district of Joan* 
pore, lieut. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Jounpore canton- 
ment to that of Sultanpoor, in Oude, 12 miles 
N.W. of the former, 46 S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26“ 50', long. 82° 86'. 

RIASI, within the dominions of GboJab 
Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, a town situate 
near tie left or east bank of the Chenaub, and 
on the southern slope of the most sou them of 
the HimaWa ranges. Here is a fort con- 
sidered by vigne “ one of the strongest, per- 
haps the strongest, and best constructed in 
the country.” It is situated on a conical and 
I'ocky eminence south of the town, and is 
nearly square. The walls are built trf 
stone : they are very lofty, and are rendered 
still more difficult to be scaled by their rising 
immediately from the precipitous sides of the 
hill, which are steeply scarped. There is a 
tower at each angle, and no pains have been 
spared to render these, aa well as most of the 
buildings of the interior, bomb-proof. The 
garrison is supplied with water by means of 
two large tanks within the walls. The fort 
is separated, by s deep ravine, from an emi- 
nence of sandstone of the same height, about 
a mile distant. The town itself is an incon- 
siderable place, having about 1,000 inhabitants, 
Lat. 33° 6', long. 74° 62'. 

RICHAH, in ibe British district of PiJJee- 
bheet, lieut, -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the • route from Pilleebheet to Ram- 
poor, 18 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 
28° 43', long. 79° 37'. 

RICHEL RIVER.— The name of one of 
the mouths of the Indus river, flowing into 
the sea in lat. 24° 3', long. 07° 26'. 

RICHOLA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Pilleebheet, and 20 miles N.E. of the former. 
The country is level, open, and cultivated. 
Lat. 28° 32', long. 79° 41'. 

RICNAR. — ^A river rising amidst the moun- 
tains of the British district of Jansar, in lat. 
30° 53', long, 77° 69', It holds a south-easterly 
course of about twenty miles, and falls into 
the Jumna on the right side, in Jat. 30° 44', 
long. 78° 8'. 

RIKHESX7R, in the British district of 
Kuraaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
halting-place and small military station on the 
left bank of the Lohughat river, on the route 
from Cbampawut to Petoragurh, and 16 miles 
S.W. of the latter. Lat, 29° 24', long. 80° 8'. 

RIKKEE EASEE, in the Dhera Boon, 
a Hindoo temple at the north-east angle, 
where the Ganges, leaving the mountains, 
enters the plains of Bengal, The temple is 
1,427 feet above the level of the sea ; the bed 
of the river below it, 1,877 feet. Lat. 80° 6', 
long. 78° 22', 

RILAXOT, in the British district of Ku- 
maoD, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
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-rlTi&ge in tba mbdivislon of JowaVir, on the 
route to Hiaudee or Chinese Tsrtary, by the 
JuwehiTpua, from 'which it is 20 miles south. 
It ia situiite on the left bank of the river 
Goree, which runs 250 feet below. The roofs 
of the houses have a alight pitchy and are 
firmly coated with compact clay, as a protec- 
tion agaiust the inclcuienoy of the climate. 
From the end of October to the beginning of 
June, the inbabitants totally desert the vi- 
cinity, residing in the move southern and 
lower part of Kumaon. During the summer 
montba they return to this barren and dreary 
tract, less with a view to the scanty crops and 
pasturage obtainable here, than to the manage- 
ment of the active and lucrative traffic with 
Hiundes. Elevation 10,680 feet above the 
sea, Lat. 30® 10', long. 80° 15'. 

RINGNOD. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native sLato of Jowra, situate on the left 
bank of a branch of the Churabul river, and 
eight miles N.N.E. from Jowra. Lat. 23'" 43', 
lojjg. 75“ 10'. 

RINJAKHAR, — A town in the escheated 
territory of Nagpoor, 153 miles E.N.E. from 
Kagpoor, and 63 mile.s S.S.E. from Ranigurh. 
Lat. 22“ 6', long, 81“ 20', 

RIN'TIMBORE, or RANTAMROOR, in 
tho Rajpoot state of JcyjMjre, a fortress of 
great strength, near the southern frontier, to- 
wards Boondee. It is situate on a rock, on 
all sides isolated by deep and nearly impass- 
able ravines, and access to the summit is had 
only by a narrow pathway, inclosed on each 
side by high and overliauging cliffs ; and in 
tijo upper part tho steepness so increases, that | 
the ascent is made by flights of stairs passing 
through four gateways in succession. The 
summit of the rock, a mile in length, and of 
nearly equal breadth, is surrounded by a massive 
stone rampart, conforming to the irregular 
verge, and strengthened by towers and bas- 
tions. Within the inclosure are an antique 
palace, the residence of the governor ; a 
mosque, the tomb of a reputed Mahomedan 
saint, and buildings for “the accommodation of 
the garrison. Water is supplied from a peren- 
niiil spring and tanks -within the walls. To 
the east of the fort is a town communicating 
•with it by means of a long flight of narrow 
stone steps. The fort, regarded as impreg- 
nable before tbe introduction of artillery, is 
indefensible against the attacks of modem 
warfare, being completely commanded by the 
rocky summits on all sides. According to 
Tieffen thaler, it was at a remote period 
founded by Rauhamir, a Rajpoot chief. In 
A.D. 1291 it was in vain besieged by Julal-ood- 
deen, the Patan king of Delhi, and in the 
reign of his successor Alla-ood-deen, it is 
mentioned as being held by Rajah Bhim Deo, 
who, A.D. 1297, gave refuge to one of the 
nobles flying from the wrath of his sovereign. 
In 1299, Noosrut Khan, the vizier of Alla- 
ood-deen, besieged the fort, but being killed 
by a stone thrown from an engine, the rajah 


marched out and defeated the Patan army 
with great slaughter. Alla-ood-deen shortly 
after in person renewed the siege, and having 
formed a mound from a noighbouring height, 
to tbe top of the rampart, stormed the ph^, 
and put to the sword the rajah, his family, and 
garrison. It was subsequently wrested from 
Uie sovereign of Delhi, probably during the 
distractions consequent on the invasion of 
Tamerlane at tbe close of tbe fourteenth cen- 
tury, and in 1616 it is mentioned as belonging 
to the king of Malwa. In 1623, it was sur- 
rendered by Bikermajet, its Rajpoot possessor, 
to Baber, who assigned him Sbamsabad and its 
territory as a remuneration. After the expul- 
sion, in 1653, of Muhammad Shah Sur Adili, 
tho Patan king of Delhi, by Humaion, the 
governor of Rintimbore surrendered it to the 
rajah of Boondee, who shortly after trans- 
ferred it to Akbar, receiving in return ex- 
tensive districts and high immunities. It 
probably fell into the hands of the rajah of 
Jeypore on the dissolution of the empire, 
consequent on the invasion of Ahmed Shah 
Dooranee in 1761. It is at present held, 
partly by tbe rajah of Jeypore, partly by the 
tliakoors or feudal nobility of the state, each 
having the honour of defending a particular 
gate, or portion of the work. Distant S.E. 
from Jeypore 76 miles, S. from Delhi 195, 
S.E. from Ajmere 116, Lat. 25“ 66', long, 
76“ 26', 

RISPE, in Koonnwar, a district of the hill 
state of Bussahir, is a village sitoate on tho 
left bank of the Sntluj, a short distance below 
the confluence of the river Tidung. Here 
Lamaic Buddhism is found to be the general 
religion, the traveller proceeding northwards 
perceiving here for the first time the lamas or 
priests of that belief. The vicinity abounds 
with manes or tumuli, formed of stones, and 
from ten to forty feet in length, four in height, 
and two in breadth, and covered at top with 
large slates, inscribed with various holy texts 
in the Tibetan language. Elevation above the 
-^a 8,046 feet. Lat. 31° 34', long. 78“ 28'. 

RITHOURA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Province^ a 
village on the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Petoragnrh, and 11 miles N.E. of the former 
place. It is situate in an open and culti vated 
country, and supplies and water ttre abundant# 
Lat. 28“ 28', long. 79“ 34'. 

RIXI, — A town in the British district of 
Palamow, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 miles S.S.E. 
ofPalainow. Lat. 28“ 30', long. 84° IT. 

ROBKRIE, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 10 mile* 
from the left bank of the Indus, 96 miles S. of 
the tow*?, of Peshawar. Lat. 82“ 40', long. 
7r 33’. 

ROGI, in Bussahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawar, situate about a mile from the 
right bank of the Sutluj, which rolls 3,000 feet 
below it. The fine orchards surrounding it 
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produce peacbei, apriooti, and apples, of which 
the last are remarkable for siae and excellent 
taste, though mfting is never practised to im- 
pwve the stock. The road from this place to 
Pangi, lying north of it, proceeds along the 
precipitous side of a mountmn oyerhanging the 
Butlnj. Bogi is 9,100 feet above the level of 
the sea. Lat. 81® 80', long, 78“ 17'. 

BOGONATHPORE, in the British district 
of Pachete, a small town or village on the 
route from Bankoora to Hazareebagb, 85 miles 
N,W. of former, 108 S.E. of latter. Jacque- 
mont describes it as a small place, situate at 
the foot of a group of small wooded bills of 
granite, about 800 feet high. Lat. 23° 81', 
long. 86“ 44'. 

ROH. — A town in the British district of 
Behar. lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 60 miles E.N.E. 
of Sberghoity. Lat. 24" 63', long. 86" 46'. 

KOHA. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, presidency of Bombay, 80 miles W. 
from Bhooj, and 60 miles S.E. from Luck put. 
Lat. 23° 16', long, 69“ 17'. 

ROHANA, in the British district of Suba- 
ru iipore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Meerut to Subarun- 
poor, and 42 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 85', long. 77“ 46'. 

ROHENO, in the BritiHh district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Mynpooree, and 12 miles 
S.E. of the former. Lat. 27" 49', long. 78“ 17 . 

ROHERA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 42 miles W. by N. from Oodey- 
poor, and 76 miles N.E. by E. from Deesa. 
Lat. 24“ 42', long. 73“ 10'. 

ROHEYREE, in the British district of 
Allyghiir, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Allyghur cantonment, and 20 miles S. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 89', long. 78° 7'. 

ROHILCtJND, an extensive tract so called, 
lying to the east of the Ganges, and bounded 
on the north-east by British Gurwhal and 
KniUBon ; on the east by the territory ofOude ; 
and on the south-west and west by the Ganges, 
separating it from the Dooab. It comprises 
the British districts of Bijnour, Moradabad, 
Bareilly, including the subdivision of Pillee-, 
hheet, Budaon, Shahjehanpoor, and the native 
jaghire of Rampoor. Its limits are from lat. I 
27“ 16' — 29“ 51', and from long. 78“ 8' — ' 
80“ 30'. I 

ROM'l'UK, one of the districts of the great 
British territorial division of Delhi, under the 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinc^ derives its 
name from its principal town. It is bounded on 
the north-east by theBri tisL district of PHneeput ; 
on the east by the Delhi district and the native 
state of Bahadoorgurh ; on the south by Jliu- 
jbur; on the Bouth-west by Dadree ; and oni 
the west the British diatriqt Hurrianah, ' 
and by Sirhind. It lies between lat. 28“ 38' — 


1 29" 16', long. 76" Ky— 77" 4' ; is fifty miles in 
length in a direction from east to west, and 
forty'four in breadth, and comprises an area of 
1,340 square miles. 

I The Bohtuk branch of Feroze’s canal tra- 
verses this district from north to south. The 
line of the old Delhi Canal lay also through 
ithis district to Oohana, where it divert^ 

I south-east to Jatola, and thenoeforward took a 
course identical, or nearly so, with the line of 
the present canal. At Gk)hAna, there is an 
extensive depression, the scene of a great 
calamity whi^ occurred in the course of the 
original construction of the Delhi Canal by All 
Murdan Khan, when the water, escaping from 
the channel intended to confine it, overspread 
the country, and destroyed the town of Lalpur. 
Rohtuk in divided into seven pergunnahs, 
named severally Rohtuk, Beree, Gobana, Rer- 
thowda, Mundowthee, Mehim, and Bewhanee. 
By the latest returns (1862-63), the amount of 
population is stated as follows ; — Hindoos, agri- 
cultural, 219,443 ; Hindoos, non -agricultural, 
112,380 ; Mahomednns and others, not being 
Hindoos, agricultural, 23,949 ; of the like 
classes, non-agricultural, 21,241 ; making a 
total of 377,013. A claHsification of the towns 
and villages, drawn from official records of the 
same date, shows the following results : — 


Number containing less than l.ooo inhabitants 204 
Ditto more ttion 1,000 and less 6,ooo. ... 70 

Ditto „ 5,000 „ 10,000 4 

Ditto „ 10,000 « 

Total 280 ■ 


The land revenue has been fixed for a term 
of thirty years, which will expire on the let of 
July, 1870. 

ROHTTJK. — ^The chief place in the British 
district of the same name. It lies on the route 
from the city of Delhi to Hansee, and 42 miles 
N.W. of the former place : it is situate on a 
watercourse forty-five miles long, formed by 
order of the British government in 1826, to 
convey a supply from the canal of Ferozshah. 
The populatiou amounts to 13,237^ and there 
is a good bazar. The road in this part of the 
route is generally good, though in some places 
sandy and heavy. Lat. 28“ 64', long. 76“ 38'. 

ROHUD, in the British district of Rohtuk, 
division of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village 
on the route from Delhi to Hansee, and 27 
miles N.W. of the former. The road in this 
part of the route is good in dry weather. l»at. 
28" 44', long. 76" 62'. 

ROHTJNPORE, in the British district of 
Rajeshaye, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the western frontier, towards the British dis- 
trict of Malda, on the left side of the river 
Mahanunda, a short distance below the con- 
fluence of the Purnahada. Distant S.K from 
town of Maldah 20 miles, N. from Calcutta, by 
Burhampoor, 168. Lat. 24" 48', long. 88“ 2(r. 

ROHUT, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Neemuoh, 
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Palee, to the dty of Jodhpoor, Mid 24 mUei S. 
of the latter. Lat. 26" 69', long. 78* 14'. 

ROIR BAZAAR. — A town in the British 
district of Pooree, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, 28 
mileg N.N.E. of Jaggnmant. Lat. 20* T, 
long. 86*. 

BOJAN. — ^A town in the British district of 
Shikarpoor, provinoe of Scinde, president of 
Bombay, 29 miles N.W. of Shikarpoor. lAt. 
28" 18', long. 68* 18'. 

ROLAGAON". — ^A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 49 miles S.W. by W. 
from Bhopal, and 01 miles E. by N, from 
Indoor. Lat, 22“ 61', long. 76“ 48'. 

ROLEE, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Agra to Bareilly, and 41 miles 
S.W, of the latter. Lat. 28“ 2', long. 79“ 6'. 

ROLPAH. — A town in Nepal, 40 miles S, 
from Jemlah, and 121 miles E. from Pilleebheet. 
Lat. 28" 45', long. 81" 61'. 

RONCHI, in the British district of Muttra, 
Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Muttra, and five miles S. of the latter. It 
is situate near the right bank of the Jumna, in 
a country oat up by ravines, and partUlly cul- 
tivated, Lat. 27" 26', long. 77“ 47'. 

RONTAI^, a considerable village in Raeen, 
a small hill district occupied by the Eaat-India 
Company, among the mountains between the 
Himalayas and the plains, is situate near the 
left bank of the Pabur. It was a secondary 
station in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 7,898 
feet. Lat. 81" 6', long. 77“ 60'. 

ROODHAMOW. — ^A town in Oude, situate 
10 miles from the left bank of the Ganges, and 
61 miles W. by N. from Lucknow. Lat. 
27“ 7', long. 80* 13'. 

ROODRAR. — A town in the British district 
of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 68 miles 
N.N.W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 15“ 16', long. 
78“ 40'. 

ROODURPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Ohota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 61 miles S.W. by S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 
22" 40', long. 84“ 9'. 

ROODURPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town, containing 800 mud-bnilt dwell- 
ings, with a population of 5,535 inhabitants, 
is situate on the Mujhane, a small stream, a 
feeder of the river Raptee. Roodurpoor is 
distant S.E. from Gomokpoor cantonment 
20 miles, Lat. 26“ 24', long. 83“ 40'. 

ROODURPOOR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, on the route from Bareil^ 
to Almora, and 68 miles N. of the former. It 
is situate on the bank of a bright rippling 
stream, a feeder of the Ramgunga, amongst 
some very fine mango-groves, from which tiie 
tops of temples and other buildings appearing, 


give the place, when viewed at some dletanoe, 
an appearanoe of beauty uid importanoe, that 
quickly vanish on a nearer approach. Heber 
fbund all the usual marks of a diminished 
and sickly population, a pestilential climate, 
and an over-luxuriant soiL. The tombs and 
temples were all ruins ; the honses of the 
present inhabitants, some two or three ecore 
of wretched huts, such as even the gipsies of 
the open conntry would hardly shelter in. The 
people eat huddled together at their doors, 

3 ed in their black blankets, and cowering 
little fires, with pale faces and emaciated 
limbs ; while the groves, which looked so beau- 
tiful at a distance, instead of offe'ing, a!& mango- 
groves do in well-peopled and cnltivated spots, 
a fine open shade, with a dry turf and fresh 
breeze teneatb it, were all choked up with 
jungle and nightshade.” The road is good on 
the north, or Almora side, but bad on the south, 
towards ^reilly. Elevation above the sea 
629 feet. Lat. 28“ 68', long. 79" 28'. 

BOOKUNPUR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Allygurh 
cantonipent to that of Delhi, and 28 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 28" 9', long. 77“ 68'. 

ROQL, in Bns&hir, a village near the 
southern base of the Shatul Pass, gives name 
to a small district in the pergunnah of Chooara. 
The road rises rapidly to the Buohkal Ghat, 
through a beautiful wood of oak, yew, pine, 
rhododendron, horse-chestnut,' and juniper. 
Rool village is 9,360 feet above the sea. Lat. 
31“ 19', long. 77“ 67'. 

ROOMAH, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 10 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 26" 21', long. 80° 30'. 

ROONUNG, in Buasahir, a pass in the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, over a range dividing the 
valley of Rnskulung from that of Pejur. The 
ridge consists of slate, and the crest of the pass 
is ^low the limits of perpetual congelation, as 
the juniper grows there, and even on the 
heights above. The pass is closed for four of 
the coldest months of the year, and the com- 
munication is then effected by a circuitona 
and very dangerons route along the bank of 
the Sutluj, Elevation of RooDungPasB above 
the level of the sea 14,600 feet. Lat. 81" 43', 
long. 78" 28'. 

ROOPGUNGE. — A town in the British 
district of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight 
miles N.E. of Dacca. Lat 28" 47', long. 
90“ 81'. 

ROOPGURH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 46 miles N.W, from Jeypoor, 
and 76 fnilos N.E. by N. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
27“ 21', long. 76“ 22'. 

BOOPNARAIN. — ^A large estuary extend- 
ing twelve miles, between the British districts 
Hoogly and Hedjelee, from Tnmlook, in lat. 
22“ 18, long. 88", to Fort Momington, in lat* 
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22° 1 8', long. 68° 6'. This expanse is formed 
by the Dalkisore meeting the tiue at its entrance 
into the estnary of the Hoogbly. 

EOOPNUOtJE. — A town in the Eajpoot 
state of Kishengurh, 26 miles N.E. by N. from 
Ajmeer> and 61 miles W, by S. from Jeypoor. 
Lat. 26° 47', long. 74° 65 '. 

EOOPOHEE ElVER. — A considerable 
watercourse formed by the Brahmapootra 
river : it leaves that stream in lat. 26^' 84', 
long. 92° 61', and rejoins it again in lat. 
26“ 17', long. 92° 1', after a course of seventy 
miles, through the district of Nowgong, in 
Lower Assam. 

ROOPSEE, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
meer, a small town and fort 10 miles N.W, of 
the cityof Jesulmeer. Lat. 26° 68', long. 70° 60'. 

ROOPYN. — A river of Guzerat, rising in 
lat. 23° 81', long. 72° 2', and, flowing west for 
forty-two miles, iiiHs into the Runn of Clutch, 
in lat. 23° 28', long. 71 ^ 28'. 

ROORGAON, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Etawa, and 63 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 14', long. 79° 49'. 

ROORKEE, in the British district of 
Suharunpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on one of the most elevated 
sites in the doab between the Jumna and the 
Ganges. It is on this account that the great 
Ganges Canal has been made to pass by this 
place, whence channels of irrigation can be 
directed to most p.vrts of the Doab. With the 
view of eflfecting this project, the river Solani 
has been traversed by an aqueduct of 920 feet 
iu length. The clear waterway is 750 feet, by 
fifteen arches of fifty feet span each : the cost 
of the aqueduct was 158,000/. The selection 
of this place as the head-quarters of the canal 
operations, and the establishment of the neces- 
sary workshops, model-rooms, and offices, have 
tended to convert a small village into a con- 
siderable European station. A college has 
been established here, for the purpose of afford- 
ing instruction in civil engineering to Europeans 
and natives, and which, as a mark of respect to 
the memory of its founder, has been designated 
the “ Thomason College.” Sanction has been 

K ' ven to the erection of a church. Lat. 29° 63', 
ng. 77 ° 57 '. 

KOOROO, in Buasahir, a village on the right 
bank of the Pabur, near the confluence of a 
small feeder called the Supil. Elevation of the 
village above the sea 6,100 feet. Lat. 31° 12', 
long. 77“ 48'. 

ROOSHEATONG.— See Darbuno, 
ROOSTUMPOOR, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Hurdwar 
to the town of Moradabad, and 18 miles N.W. 
of the latter. Lat. 29° T, long. 78° 46'. 

ROPA, in Busaahir, a village of the district 
of Koonawur, is situate iu the valley of Rnaku- 


lung, and near the left bank of the river Dar- 
bung. Three or four miles from this village 
are numerous extensive and rich veins of cop- 
per-ore, situate 18,000 feet above the level of 
the sea. Access to this locality is obtained 
with excessive difficulty by climbing up the 
precipitous side of a lofty mountain, near the 
summit of which the principal veins have been 
discovered. These lie in white quartz, running 
between grauwacke end red sandstone, which 
are here the chief formations. Elevation of 
Rops above the sea 9,800 feet. Lat. 81° 47', 
Jong, 78° 28'. 

ROPUR, in Sirhind, a town situate a mile 
from the left bank of the Sutlej, a short distauoe 
below its efllux from the Himalaya. The river ' 
is here crossed by a ferry, affording an important 
communication between thePunjabandSirhind. 
It is described to be “a noble stream, thirty 
feet deep, and more than 600 yards in breadth." 
Its bed Consists of large smooth pebbles, 
mixed with mud. The low range of the Sub- 
Himalaya, bounding Sirhind on the north-east, 
does not reach to the Sutlej, along the left bank 
of which anarrowplain extendsfor several miles, 
and in this the town is situate, on a slight 
eminence. It was the residence of the rajah 
of the adjacent territory, which yielded an 
annual revenue of 6,000/. ; but he, being one 
of the protected Sikh chiefs who failed in 
fidelity to the British government on the 
breaking out of the war with Lahore subse- 
quently to the death of Runjeet Singh, was 
compelled to retire on a pensionary provision, 
and his territory escheated to the British autho- 
rity. Here, in 1831, an interview took place 
between Lord William Bentinck, Governor- 
General of India, and Runjeet Singh ; the Sikh 
ruler first crossing on a bridge of boats, and 
subsequently receiving in turn the visit of the 
Governor-General, on the right bank of the 
Sutlej. On “the Ist of November, 1831, 
both camps broke ground, and commenced 
their march in opposite directions, after a 
week of magnificence and mutual display, 
reminding one of the days of the field of cloth 
of gold.” On this occasion, Runjeet requested 
and received from the British authorities a 
paper, containing a promise of perpetual friend- 
ship. Ropur is about 1,100 feet above the 
level of the sea. The population of the town 
is returned at 7,110. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,120 miles. Lat, 30* 68', long. 
76° 87'. 

ROREE, or LOHUREE (the ancient Lo- 
hurkot), in Sinde, a town situate on the eastern 
bank of the Indus, on a rocky eminence of 
limestone, interspersed with flint. This rocky 
site is terminate abruptly on the western 
side by a precipice of forty feet high, rising 
from the beach of the Indus, which, in inunda- 
tion, attains a height of about sixteen feet 
above its lowest level, Weslmacott is of 
opinion that it formerly must have risen to 
fifty feet, washing the brow of the eminence 
on which Roree stands, and that then the 
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neighbonring rocky isletfl in the InJua were 
sunken rocks. According to the unanimous 
testimony of the natives, the level of the river 
during inundation continually decreases, and 
this is probably owing more to the wearing 
down of the rocky bed, than to any diminution 
of the supply of water in the upper part of the 
river’s course. 

Roi-ee, when seen from without, has a striking 
and pleasing appearance, as the houses are four 
or five stories high, and of corresponding ex- 
tent ; but when surveyed more closely, they 
are found to be ruinous, in many instances 
rudely constructed with a slight timber frame, 
filled up with wicker-work, and plastered with 
mud ; and as whitewash, though very easily 
obtainable, is not used, they have a dingy and , 
neglected appearance. The few more costly 
houses of burned brick were erected by wealthy 
merchants before the establishment of the ' 
dynasty of the late ameers. The streets are 
so narrow that a camel in passing occupies the 
entire breadth from side to side. The air, in 
consequence, is very close and unwholesome. 
There are forty mosques in which prayers are 
still recited, and twice that number in a state 
of ruin and desertion. The great mosque 
stands on an elevated site in the north-east 
part of the town, and was built at tho com- 
mencement of the seventeenth century, by the 
lieutenant of the Emperor Acbar. It is a 
massive, gloomy pile of red brick, covered with 
three domes, and coated with glazed porcelain 
tiles. In an adjacent shrine is kept a hair in 
amber, in a gold case set with rubies and 
emeralds, and inclosed in another of wood 
enriched with silver. This the pious Mahome- 
tan undoubtingly believes to be a hair of the 
beard of his prophet j and a number of guard- 
ians of this precious relic are supported at the 
public expense. 

Roree h.as a spacious and well-built serai, or 
lodging-place for travellers, but it has been 
allowed to fall into great decay. There are 
two bazars, one for grain, the other for mis- 
cellaneous articles, and both are tolerably well 
supplied ; but they are ill-built and ruinous. 
Manufactures are few and unimportant. They 
embrace the fabrication of paper of indifferent 
quality, leather, silks, and cottons, and the 
dyeing and printing of the last-named article. 
The population is mixed, consisting of Hindoos, 
indigenous Sindians, Beloochees, Afghans, and 
Moguls, All trades and handicrafts, with the I 
exception of works in gold, silver, and 
jewellery, are in the hands exclusively of I 
Mahometans ; the Hindoos devote themselves 
chiefly to banking, money-broking, and similar 
traffic. The population is estimated at about 
8,000. Lat. 27° 38', long. 68° 55'. 

ROREE MEER SHAH, in the Daman 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the Indus, 75 miles N.W. by N, 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 31°, long. 70*46'. 

ROSHtJNABAD, in the British district of 
Eurruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 


vinces, a toiTO near the right bank of tho 
Ganges, 10 miles N.W. of the city of FuiTUck- 
abad. Lat. 27° 80', long. 79° 32*. 

ROSS ISLAND. — A conriderable island, 
forming one of the group known as the 
Mergui Archipelago. Its centre is about lat. 
12“ 14', long. 98“ 12'. 

ROTANGA PASS, leading throngh the 
mountains that separate the British district of 
Lahoul from Kullu, 32 miles N. of Sultanpoor. 
Lat. 32° 25', long. 77° 12'. 

ROTAS, in the Punjab, an extensive fort 
six miles west of the right or western bank of 
the river Jhelum. The interior is two miles 
and a half long, and is of an oblong, narrow 
form, having its two sides and eastern end 
resting upt)n the edge of ravines, which divide 
it from a table-laud of elevation equal to that 
of the hill on which the fort stands. Tho 
western fece of the plateau is washed by the 
small river Gham, running at its base. Its 
works are of immense strength, consisting of 
massive walls of stone thirty feet thick, 
cemented with mortar, and strengthened with 
bastions, all crenated throughout, and provided 
with a double row of loopholes. Connected 
with the fortress is an immense well, lined 
with masonry, and having passages down to 
the water so numerous that from fifty to a 
hundred persons may draw water at once. 

Tlie present fortress was built about the year 
1540, by Shir Shah, the Patan emperor of 
Delhi, who had driven Hutnaioon into exile; 
and he is said to have expendod a million and 
a half sterling in its conatniction. When 
Humaioon returned, at the head of an army, 
to reclaim his empire, the fortress was given 
up to him without resistance. He demolished 
the palace raised within the fort by his rival 
and enemy, but found the massive defences 
too strong for the limited time and means 
which he could allow for their destruction. 
The fortress is at present in a ruinous state, 
and in one place n huge mass of llie Avail has 
tumbled down the precipice, and rendered tho 
interior accessilde. It is considered by military 
men indefensible against inodei’n modes of 
attack. Lat. 32° 59', long. 73° 38'. 

ROTAS. — See Rhotasguhii. 

ROTHINGI, in Bussahir, a pass in tlie dis- 
trict of Koonawar, over a ridge rising abj-uptly 
from the left or south-easteiji bank of the 
Taglakhar torrent. The ascent of the pass 
from the south-west is a mile in length, at an 
angle from top to bottom of 43°. I'Jie eleva- 
tion of the crest of the pass is 14,638 feet 
above the sea, yet the rays of the sun, rever- 
berated from the bare rocks, pro<hiocd n heat 
quite oppressive. Above rise hoary summiU 
of incredible height and grandeur, wdth exten- 
sive valleys between them, loaded by prodigious 
bodies of imdissolving snow. Lat. 31“ 36', 
long. 78° 42'. 

ROTUK.—See RoHTtiK. 

ROTUNDA GHAUT.— See Ruktowua. 
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BOTJDPUB, in tiie Britiah district of Cawa- 
poro, Ueiit,-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, a 
village on the route from Calpoe to the oanton- 
taent of Oawnpore, and seven miles S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26" 29', long. 80" 20'. 

BOUNAPOOB, in the British district of 
Aainignrb, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vill^e on the route from the town of Azim- 
gnrh to that of Goruckpoor, and 18 miles N. 
of the former, 43 S. of the latter. It has a few 
shops ; water is plentiful, and supplies may be 
had from the Barronnding country, which is 
low, level, and partially cultivated. Distant 
N. from l^oarea 70 miles. Lat. 26“ 15', long, 
88 " 20 '. 

BOWXI GHAT, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut. -gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
ferry over the Ganges, on the route from 
Moradabad to Mozuffuraog^r, and 25 miles 
E, of the latter town. The village of EowH 
is situate on the left bank of the Ganges. 
Distant N.W, from Calcutta 970 miles. Lat. 
29“ 26', long. 78" 8'. 

BOWKAH. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 118 
miles N.W. by N. of Ahmednuggur. Lat, 
20“ 29', long. 73" 42'. 

ROWSURA. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, SI miles S.S.B. 
ofDurbunga. Lat, 25" 43', Jong. 86" 7'. 

BOXAKANDEE. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
50 miles N.E. of Jeasore. Lat. 23" 40', long, 
89" 26'. 

EOYACOTTAH. — A town in the Britijih 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles N. by W. of Salem. Lat. 12" 31', 
long. 78" 6'. 

BOY BAREILLY, in the district of Bans- 
wara, in the territory of Qude, a town on the 
route from Allahabad to Lucknow, and 73 
miles N.W. of the former, 56 S.E. of the 
latter. It is situate on the river SaJ, which is 
crossed by a brick-built bridge, and is navi- 
gable BO ur up, and can bear craft of twelve 
tons, though there are none except a few 
ferry-boats at the place, in consequence of the 
intolerable exactious of the proprietors of lands 
along the lower course of the river. It is 
mentioned in the Ayeen Akbeiy, in the sirkar 
or subdivision Manikpoor, sool^h or province 
Allahabad. ^'Boybereyli has a brick fort, and 
is assessed at 91,274 rupees." Lat. 26° 14', 
long. 81" 19'. 

BOYBUGGA.— A town on the S.W. fron- 
tier of Bengal, in the native state of Gangpoor, 
situate on the left bank of the Sunk river, 
and 81 miles N.E, by N. from Sumbnlpoor, 
Lat. 22" 17', long. 84° 42'. 

ROYCHANGA. — A town in the British 
district of Oooeh Behar, presidency of Bengal, 
18 miles N.W. of Behar. Lat. 26" 27', long. 
89" 16'. 

BOYMUNGUL EIVER. — One of the 


months of the Ganges falling into the sea in 
lat. 21* 42', long. 89" 6'. 

RUBOOPOORA, in the British district of 
Bolundshuhur, lieut -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muttra to 
Delhi, by the left bank of the Jamna, 85 milea 
S.R of Delhi, Lat 28" 16', long. 77" 40', 

RUDATTLI, in the kingdom of Oude, a 
town 40 miles E. of Lucknow. It is sur- 
rounded by swamp, except on the west side, 
and is superior to mai^ other places of this 
country, in having brick-built houses ; and 
there is also a Muasnlman mausoleum of tiie 
same material. Lat. 26" 54', long. 8r 27'. 

RUDAWAL, in the territory of Bhnrtpore, 
a village on the route from Agra to MoV, 
41 miles S.W. of the former, 874 N.E. of the 
latter. Close to it is encam ping-ground, and 
supplies and water are obtainable. Lat. 
26° 59', long. 77“ 29'. 

BU DLEGUNJ. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpcre, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 
14 miles W, by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 26" 37', 
long, 89° 2', 

EUDOWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the river Ami, 40 miles 
N.W. of Goruckpoor cantonment. Buchanan, 
describing it fifty years ago, states the number 
of houses to be 100 ; and, assigning six to 
each house, the population consequently may 
be estimated at 600. Lat. 27" 8', long, 
82" 48’. 

RUDRA HIMALEH, a lofty summit of 
the Himalaya, riBos on the eastern frontier of 
Gurhwal, towards Chinese Tartary. Fraser, 
who viewed it from Gangotri, at a distance of 
eight or ten miles, describes it under that 
aspect as having five huge, lofiy snowy peaks, 
rising behind a mass of bare rocky spires. 
The highest summit, as ascertained in the 
trigonometrical survey, has an elevation of 
22,390 feet above the sea. Lat. 30" 58', lonff. 
79° 9'. 

RUDRAPRAYAG, in the British district 
of Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of Agra, a village at 
the confluence of the rivers Alacananda and 
Mandakini. At an inconsiderable height 
I above the water is a small math or temple, and 
adjacent a few houses of Brahmins. 'Hiere is 
'also a rock thirty feet high and fifteen in 
diameter, called Bbitn ka Chulha, or the 
I “ Kitchen ol Bhim,” a giant famous in Hindoo 
I lore. It is completely excavated, somewhat 
I in the form of a dome, with apertures at top, 
j in which Bhim is supposed to have placed his 
cooking utensils. It is one of the five principal 
prayags or confluences mentioned as holy in 
the sacred books of the Hindoos. Its eleva- 
tion above the sea is about 2,200 feet. Dis- 
tance N.W. from Calcutta, by Lucknow, 
Bareilly, Almora, and Srinagar, 1,020 miles. 
Lat, 30° 17', long. 79" 2'. 

RUGONATHGURH, — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 67 milee N.N.W. 
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from Jeypoor, and 104 miles S. by W. -from 
Hissar. Jjat: 27" 40^, long. 75° 81'. 

RUGOWLEE, in the British district o( 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
lofty rocky eminence, very steep and difiBoolt of 
ascent, 10 miles N. of the hill-fort of Ajegarh. 
In 1809, when the British governrnent com- 
menced military operation's against Luchman 
Singh, rajah of Ajegurh, hia uncle, Pursaud 
Singh, took post with about 500 picked men 
on the hill of Rugowlee, the fortified summit 
of which was accessible only by narrow zigzag 
pathways, commanded every twenty yards by 
strong posts behind large rocks, and manned 
with matchlockmen. All the lower defences 
were, however, successively stormed by the 
British forces, who, for want of scaling-ladders, 
being unable to make good an entrance within 
the upper inolosure, were withdrawn. In the 
course of the night the inclosure was, however, 
evacuated by the enemy, leaving their chief 
and between sixty and sevt^pty of their 
number killed, 150 or 160 being wounded. 
The British loss amounted to twenty-eight 
killed and 116 wounded. The summit of the 
hill is probably about 800 feet above the 
base, or 1,300 above the sea. Lat. 26° 1', 
long, 80° 22'. 

RUHEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, Jieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the right bank of the Jumna, 
distant S.E. from Delhi 42 miles. Lat. 28° 6', 
long. 77° 31'. 

RUHOLEE, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Delhi, 40 miles W.“ of the former. Lat. 
28° 27', loDg. 78° 64'. 

RUJGAWA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the rpute by the Rajapur ferry, 
from the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, 
and 41 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 25', 
long. 81° 21'. 

RUJLA. — A town of Malwa; in the native 
state of Jabboah, 10 miles S. by E. from Jab- 
boah, and 96 miles E.N.E. from Baroda. 
Lat. 22° 39', long. 74° 39'. 

RUJORA, in the territory of Dholpoor, a 
town on the route'from Agra to Baree, 80 
miles S.W. of former, 14 N.W. of the town 
of Dholpoor. Lat. 26“ 60', long. 77“ 46'. 

^ RUJOU, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the town of Bareilly to &ah- 
jebanpoor, and seven miles S.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 17', long, 79“ 83'. 

RUMALUH, fn the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Delhi to Suharunpore, 
88 miles N. of the former. Rumalah has a 

{ )opulation of 6,234 inhabitants. L*at. 29° 13', 
ong. 77° 20'. 

EUMYEEPOOR, in the British district of 
6 P 


Cawnpore, lieut.-TOV. of the N.W. Provinoe^ 
a town 10 miles W. of the right bank ot the 
Ganges. Lat. 26" 2V, long. 80“ 21'. 
RUNDALA, — See Khditoalu, 

RUNEEA, in the British district of Cawn> 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the cantonment 
of Cawnpore to that of Cal pee, and 31 milea 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 24', long. 80° S'. 

RUNGAGOORA.— A town in the British 
district of Muttuck, lieuL-gov. of Bengal, 
55 miles N.E. of Seebpoor. Lat, 27“ 32', long. 
95“ 20'. 

RCTNGAMUTTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Goalpara, li€ut.-gov. of Bengal, 
40 miles W. of Goalpara. Lat. 26“ 7', long. 
90° 1'. 

RUNGAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 102 miles N.E. 
from Hyderabad, and 148 miles N.N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat, 18“ 17', long. 79" 44', 

RUNGASAMOODRA. — A town in the 
British district of Cuddapah, presidency of 
Madras, 66 miles S.W. by S. of Cuddapah. 
Lat. 13“ 42', long. 78“ 19'. 

RUNGELPOOR, in the Baree Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
bank of the Ravee riter, 25 miles S.W. of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 81“ 20', long. 74°. 

RUNGPOOR.— See Belabpoob, 

RUNGPOOR. — A British district under the 
presidency of Bengal, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north-east by 
Cooch Bohar ; on the east by the Brahma- 
pootra, dividing it from the British districta 
Goalpara and Mymensing ; on the south by 
the British district Bograh ; and on the south- 
west by the British district Dinajepore. It 
lies between lat. 25° 16' — 26° 21', long. 88° 26' 
— 89° 50'; is 106 miles in length from south- 
east to north-west,, and sixty in breadth : the 
area is 4,130 square miles. A great part of 
the district is low ; and it is estimated that in 
a considerable portion thirty-six parts out of 
100 are inundated during the rains. The 
general slope of the surface is from north-west 
to south-east, as indicated by the flow of the 
rivers in that direction, the principal of which 
are the Kuruttea, Teesta, Dhorla, and Brah- 
mapootra. In addition to these, there are 
many other streams of less note ; the whole 
country being permeated by watercourses, 
forming communications between the gr^t 
rivers. During the rains, the surface having 
everywhere great equality of elevation, an 
accidental depression in the waterway of either 
the Brahmapootra or the Ganges will imme- 
diately cause the general drainage of the 
countfry to set toward the lower of these great 
rivers. From some unexplained cause, more 
permanent alterations have taken place in the 
direction of the drainage ; the great volume of 
the water of the Teesta, which formerly was, 
bv the Attree, or south- western channel of 
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thfct rtrewn, thrown into the Gonge#, ia now, 
bj the Bontb-east channel, still denonainated 
the Teesta, thrown into the Brahmapootra. 
Tboug^h there is no lake of any considerable 
extent, there are numerous jblls or small stag- 
nant sheets of water, formed either in the 
deserted cbannsls of streams or by the over- 
flowing of spfringB. Their numbers and poei- 
tioDs vary very much ; the old ones becoming 
obliterate ei^er silt or the aocumnlation 
of decayed vegetation, and new ones being 
formed by the alterations in the courses of 
rivers and other canses. Buchanan was of 
opinion, that between the time of Major Ben- 
nell and that at which he wrote, these minute 
lakes bad diminisbed both in number and in 
size. 

The climate of Rnngpore differs considerably 
from that of places in India farther south and 
west. The hot winds of spring are but little 
felt anywhere within it ; in the eastern part 
they are unknown, and even in the western 
they blow for not more than eight or ten days 
in the whole year. During May the temper- 
ature is rather high ; but its effects are modl- 
6ed by the easterly winds, which are com- 
paratively cool. From the beginning of June 
to the end of October the heat is more felt ; 
but this, in the judgment of Buchanan, is 
owing to the calmness of the weather, as be 
never found the temperature exceed 84°. In 
the northern part hoar-frosts are said occasion- 
ally to occur in midwinter. 

On the zoology of this district Buchanan is 
almoet the sole guide. Apes and monkeys of 
vaiiouB kinds are numerous ; lemurs are some- 
times, though rarely, to be met with ; tigers 
and leo^iards are neither very numerous nor 
very mischievous, as they seldom destroy human 
beings, and the number of cattle falling a prey 
to them is not great. There are black bears 
in the district, but not in large numbers ; of 
otters, foxes, and jackals, there are many. 
Two other animals, seemingly of the canine 
tribe, — the hungra and the kuhok, we spoken 
of, but Buchanan was unable to procure a sight 
of either. Wild elephants infest the eastern 
part, and also portions of the north-west : they 
are very destructive to grain-crops, especially 
rice. The woods harbour the rhinoceros, which 
is killed for its horn, to which imaginary 
virtues are attributed, and for its skin, out of 
which excellent tai^ets are made: the hunters 
use the flesh as an article of food. The wild 
hog exists in different parts, in greater or less 
numbers ; the flesh is eaten, and is considered 
pure. There are wild buffaloes, as well as 
various kinds of deer and of antelopes. The 
porcupine is less numerous than in some other 
})art^ and is less sought after for food. The 
pangolin is found, though a rare animal, and 
its flesh is greatly valu^. Hares ase very 
abundant. Porpoises are numerous in the 
Brahmapootra, and are killed fur the sake of 
their oil. Kiver turtles are numerous, and 
attain great size ; some, Buchanan was in- 
formed, measuring between seven and eight 


f«et«in length. ThcM animals furnish an 
abundance of food to the inhabitants, though 
Buchanan found it distasteful. 

» The principal crops are rice, wheat, barley, 
pulse, oil-seeds, garden v^tables, sugarcane, 
tobacco, and indigo : the mulberry-tree thrivee. 
Cotton indeed seems unquestionably to be 
a failure in the district. There are about 
fifty laive indigo-factories. These are either 
managed by Europeans, or after the European 
method. Much of that made by natives is of 
inferior quality^ but some is said to equal that 
of the Europeans, The number of &otorieB of 
all sizes and descriptfons is about 400. 

Commerce appears in the time of Buchanan 
to have been by no means active. He gives ^ 
list of exports, which, however, may be re- 
garded as su^rseded by a more recent one in 
another publication, and which comprises both 
exports and imports. From this, indigo ap- 
pears to be by far the largest among the 
exports; silk, gunny-bags, tobacco, sugar, car- 
pets, and pa^dy are next in order ; the re- 
mainder are less considerable. Among the 
imports, piece-goods occupy the first place ; 
cotton, salt, woollens, manufactured silks, and 
metals, are next in importauce ; and a number 
of miscellaneous articles are imported to a 
small extent. The population of the district 
is given under the article Bemoai*. 

The tract comprised within the British dis- 
trict Rungpoor was formerly the western part 
of the ancient Hindoo country called Camroop, 
The realm appears to have attained its greatest 
power apd prosperity under Rajah Nilambor, 
who was conquered about the close of the 
fifteenth century, by Husain Shah, of Bengal. 
On the overthrow of the kingdom of Bengal, 
about 1542, by Shir Shah, the renowned Afghan, 
subsequently padshah of Delhi, the district 
appears to have become part of that great 
empire. During the turbulent period sub- 
sequent to the death of Shir Shah, it was 
severed from the empire, to which it was again 
annexed by Akbar, about 1684. It passed to 
the East-lndia Company in 1765, under the 
firman of Shah Alum. 

RT7NGPORE. — ^Tbe capital of the British 
district of the same name, under the presidency 
of Bengal, a town situate on the route from 
Pume^ to Goalpara, 128 miles E. of the 
former, 105 S.W. of the latter. Though the 
locality of the civil establishment of the district 
^ and the head station of the police, it is repre- 
sented as a wretched place, consisting of 
scattered huts with a few brick-built houses. 
A mosque of considerable size, and two monu- 
ments much revered by MuBsulmans, having 
! been erected in honour of reputed saints, con- 
stitute its principal attractions. The Hindoo 
I places of worship are quite unworthy of notice. 
Rungpore is 150 miles N.E. of Berhampur by 
Dinajpur, and 268 N.E. of Calcutta by the 
same route. Lat. 25“ 4^, long. 89° 16'. 

RUNKUTTA, in the British district of 
Agra^ lieut,-gOY. of tiie N.W. Fromoe^ » 
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Tillage a mile from tlie right bask oC the 
Jatnsa, on the route from the city of Agra to 
that of Muttra, and 12 miles N.W, of the 
former. It has a few shops, and is supplied 
with water from five brick-lined welU, from 
forty to forty-five feet deep. Lat. 2V 14 , 
long. 77* 60*. 

BUNN OF CUTOH, — See Cdtos. | 

EUNPOOR. — A tract <rf Oris^ inhabited 
by one of the independent hill tri^s, situate 
on the western boundary of the British district 
of Pooree. Its centre is about lat. 20*^^ long, i 
85 *^ 20 '. 

EUOJAN. — A town in the British district 
of Chittagong, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 19 miles 
N.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 22” S3', long. 92” 6'. 

BUPBAS, in the territory of Bhurtpore, a 
small town 16 miles S.E. of the city of Bhurt- 
pore. The hills here consist, in inexhaustible 
quantities, of rock of compact durable sand- 
^ne, of various hues, much in request for fine 
building purposes, and hence quarried to great 
extent. The tasteful and highly-finished build- 
ings of Deeg, in the northern part of the 
territoiy, are constructed of this stone. Lat, 
27”, long. 77” 39'. 

BUPIN, in Bussahir, a pass over the range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawar on the 
south. The formation of the rocks is partly 
gneiss, partly granite ; but the former is most 
abundant. Elevation above the sea 16,480 
feet. Lat 81” 21', long. 78” 12'. 

EUPSHU, in tiadakh, among the Western 
Himalayas, in a very elevated and barren 
plain, or extensive valley, bearing a scanty 
vegetation of grass and stunted furze, sub^ 
ject, even in the height of summer, to frost 
and snow, and being sw^t over by the most 
impetuous whirlwinds. Its mean elevation is 

16.000 feet. The climate is characterized by 
great aridity; and from this cause, and the 
intense cold, is peculiarly suited to the con- 
stitution of the yak and shawl-goat, which 
thrive here, notwithstanding the scantiness of 
pasture. Its centre is about lat, 33”, long. 
78” 16'. 

EURTONDA GHAT.— A pass by which 
the road from Nagotna to Sattara is carried I 
over the Western Ghats. Pistaut 84 miles 
W.N.W. of Sattara. Lat. 17" 64', long, 
78” 88'. 

EUSAREH, or BUSRA, in the British 
district of Ghazeepore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Bnlliah 
to Aximgurh, 20 miles N.W. of th© former. 
Eusareh contains a population of 7,228 in- 
babiUnts. Lat. 25° 50', long. 88” 56'. 

EUSHUUN, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to the 
cantonment of Futtebgurh, and 20 miles N. 
of the former. It contains a population of 

5.000 inbabit^ts, has a large bazar, and is 
well supplied with water. L*t, 26° 22', long. 
79” 44', 


EUSKOOND. — A town in the British dis^ 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-jpjv. ol Beonl, 26 
miles N. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22® i7\ long. 
87“ 28'. 

EUSKULUNG, — See DaBBUKa, 

BTJSOOLA, in the British district of Ba- 
reilly, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
villas on the route from the oity of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 26 miles S.W. of the ktter. 
Ut, 28” 14', long. 79” 12'. 

EU800LABAD, in the British district of 
Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the left bank of the 
Esun, 26 miles S, of the city of Furruckabad. 
Lat. 27° 2', long. 79” 42', 

RUSOOLPOOE, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Muttra cantonment 
to Bhurtpore, and 13 miles S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27” 20’, long. 77” 38'. 

RUSSAEEH, ID the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town near the northern frontier, 
towards Goruckpoor, and 25 miles N.E. of 
Ghazeepoor cantonment. Lat. 25” 61', long. 
83” 65'. 

EUSSBLKONDAH, in the British district 
of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, a town with 
military cantonment on the north-western fron- 
tier, towards the British territory of Orissa. 
Its name is compounded of the surname of a 
British coramiaBioner, who accompanied the 
army in its operations in this part of India, 
and kondah, signifying “hill, tlie canton- 
ment being situate at the foot of an eminence 
of moderate height. Two small rivers flow 
through the cantonment, in a direction south- 
east, and subsequently uniting, pasa by Gan- 
jam, a short distance below which the united 
stream falls into the Bay of Bengal. They 
overflow their banks during the rains, but are 
dry at other times, and then the cantonment 
m supplied with water from wells. In the 
cantonment are barracks, and a spacious, 
well-built, commodious hospital. The climate 
is very hot and oppressiv© during March, 
April, and May, but for the rest of the year 
pleasant and salubrious. Elevation above the 
sea 150 feet. Distance from Madras, N.E., 
560 miles; Calcutta, S.W., 300; Ganjam, 
N.E., 60. Lat. 20”, long. 84” 40'. 

EUSSELLAWALA, in the Earee Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 16 
miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, 18 
miles E.N.E. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 
80” 12', long. 71” 47'. 

RUSSOOLABAD, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Etawab, 
88 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 26” 4 O', 
long. 79“ 66'. ^ 

I RUSSOOLABAD, in the territory of Onde, 
a town on the route Cawnpore to Pertab* 
gurb, 40 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26% 
long. 81“ 80'. 
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RUSSOOLPOOR — A town in the British 
district of Behar, lient>gov. of Bengal, 25 
miles N.E. by N. of Sherghotty. Lat, 24° 52', 
long. 86° 4'. 

RUTBHANPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProTinces, 
A small town on the rente from the cantonment 
of Etawa to that of Mynpooree, and 10 miles 
S. of the Utter. Lat. 27*^6', long. 79° 4'. 

RUTHOWRUH, or EHUTORAH, in the 
British district of Meerut, lient.-gov. of the 
N.W. Prorinces, a town on the route from 
Delhi to Suhaninpoor, 87 miles N. of the 
former. Rutbowiuh contains a population of 
6,734 inhabitants. Lat. 29"’ 12', long. 77° 17'. 

BUTLAM, in Malwa, the principal place 
of a district of the same name. It is a large 
and well-built town, with good bazars. The 
district contains eighty-eight villages, and 
yields an annual revenue of 4,50,000 rupees, 
or 46,000i. The rajah who holds it as tri- 
butary to Scindia, is descended from Ruttuu 
Singh, a scion of the Rajpoot family of Joud- 
pore, who, about the middle of the seventeenth 
century, received a grant of the place from 
Shah Jehan, the emperor of Delhi. Though 
now much humiliated, he retains influence 
over a considerable Rajpoot population, and 
in 1819 succeeded, on a few days' notice, in 
assembling 1,200 mounted combatants to re- 
sist Scindia’s claim of tribute. On that occa- 
sion, the British goverament interfered, and 
enforced an arrangement, by which it guaran- 
teed the annual payment of 84,000 Salim 
Sbabee rupees (about 66,000 Company’s ru- 
pees) to Scindia, and freedom from molestation 
or interference to the Rutlam rajah. The 
population of the town is about 10,000;. that 
of the district, inclusive of Sillana, is computed 
at 91,728. The area of the territory, as above, 
is stated to be 936 square miles. The military 
force of the state amounts to about 800 men. 
Elevation of the town above the sea 1,677 feet. 
Distant 50 miles W. of Oojein, 288 S.W. of 
Gwalior fort. Lat. 23' 19', long, 75' T. 

RUTMOO. — A river, or rather a great tor- 
rent, of the British district of Saharan poor, 
has its origin on the soiilh-westem declivity of 
the Sewalik range, about lat. 80° 10', long. 
78' 2'. It bolds a course of about thirty-five 
miles in a southerly direction, to its confluence 
with theSolani, in lat. 29° 60', long. 78°. The 
body of water in the Butmoo in time of flood 
must be very considerable, as, where the pas- 
sage of the stream crosses the Ganges Canal, 
a dam has been constructed, with forty central 
openings of ten feet each, and two side open- 
ings of 100 feet each, with flank over&lls, 
while a regulating bridge is built across the 
canal, to exclude the waters of the river during 
the floods, *■ 

RUTNAGHEEEY, a collectorate of the 
residency of Bombay, is bounded on th4 north 
y the Hubsies’ territory and the collectorate 
of Tannah ; on the south by Sawunt Warree 
and the Portuguese territory of Goa ; on the 


east by Sattara and Eolapore ; aud on the west 
by the Arabian Sea. It extends from north 
lat. 15° 44' to 18° 6', and from east long. 73° & 
to 78° 58'. Its greatest length from north to 
south is 167 miles; its greatest breadth from 
east to west forty miles. Its area is 8,964 
square miles. The population is given under 
the article Boubat. The quantity of arable 
land in the collectorate is sm^l ; and from this 
cause, as well as from the advantage of water- 
carriage afforded by the numerous creeks which 
intersect the country, and enable the ryot to 
find a ready market for his produce, the com- 
parative breadth of cultivation is considerable. 
On this account, the extreme of want is seldom 
experienced in this district ; while, howevei:;, 
many facilities exist for internal communication, 
the Concan labours under the disadvantage 
of being shut out from the Deccan by the 
Syadree range, which is a vaste obstacle to 
trafilc. Down various parts of this range, the 
different ghauts or passes communicate with 
the seacoast, and these, under the native 
government, were kept by the farmers of the 
transit-duties in sufficient repair for the pass- 
age of bullocks. The transit-duties being now 
abolished, there is no person directly interested 
in the repair, and for the most part these 
avenues of communication between the upper 
and lower country from the harbour of Bombay, 
as fiir south as Malwan, are in a wretched 
state. There are two exceptions; the “ Rotunda 
Ghaut,” leading from Mhar to Sattara, over the 
Mahabulishwar range, and the “ Koouibarlee 
Ghaut,” leading from Chiploon to the Deccan, 
south of Sattara, which was converted into a 
good bridle-road in 1824, and has been since 
kept in tolerable repair. The paases of most 
importance to the well-being of the Concan, 
independently of the two above specified, are 
the “Anus Koora Ghaut,” which leads to 
Rajapoor, the town of greatest trade probably 
in the collectorate, and the principal ghaut lead- 
ing to Malwan, thatof “Bhowda.” The former 
of these is a very important one, probably the 
moat important of any south of the Bbore 
Ghaut. Were it passable for carta, it would 
open to the coast a large district, extending 
along both banks of the Krishna, as far east 
as Bagulkote and Beejapoor, a rich district, a 
large portion of the trade of which stilt passes 
by this ghaut. Great as has been the relief 
to the trade of the country from the abolition 
of transit-duties in 1837« and of sayer-taxes 
in 1844, greater relief, and a greater impetus 
to trade. Would, in the judgment of competent 
authority, have been aff^orded, as regards this 
district^ had those taxes been retained, and 
their proceeds expended on roads and bridges 
between the countries separated by the Ghauts. 
At present, trade stagnates for want of ade- 
quate means of intercourse ,* the cost of car- 
riage is greatly increased by the necessity of 
resorting to the use of pack-bullocks. In 
unfavourable eeasons, when forage is scarce, 
large droves of cattle can scarcely penetrate 
into the interior, except at a ruinous cost. 
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The employmetit of bullocka in dratight,* did 
the road permit it, would effect an extraor- 
dinary saving, aa two ballocke hamewed to a 
cart on a feir road would draw an amount of 
goods which it would require five or six to 
carry on their backs. TTie district has suffered 
much from the ravages of tigers. 

The chief products of the country are rice 
and grain. Attempts have been made to 
introduce superior descriptions of produce, but 
they have been attended by very little success. 
The Mauritioa sugarcane has been tried, but 
to a very small extent ; its cultivation is lan- 
guid, and nearly stationary, the advance being 
too slight to merit notice. One of tbe experi- 
mental cotton farms was established in Rut- 
nagherry ; but ibe failure was complete, and 
in 1845 the eatabUahment wag abolished. 
Some advance seems to have been recently 
made in the culture of hemp. To the growth 
of flax, the soil and climate appear to be un- 
controllably opposed. The plant is a miserable 
dwarf, and the fibres of the stalk too short and 
too weak to be of any value to the manufac- 
turer. Rutuagherry, the chief town of the 
district, is in lat \T, long. 73“ 20'. 

KUTSER, in the British district of Ghazee- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a town 
near the northern frontier, towards Azimghur, 
and 36 miles N.E. of Ghazeepoor cantonment. 
Lat. 26“ 60', long. 84“ 8'. 

RUTTEEA, in the British district of Hurri- 
ana, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Hissar to Ferozepore, 87 
miles N. by W, of the former. Lat. 29“ 40', 
long. 75“ 41'. 

RU'TTOLE, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Lodiana, and 30 miles 
S. of the latter place. Distant N.W. from 
CalcDtta 1,082 miles, Lat. 30“ 29*, long. 76“. 

RUTTUNGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
23 miles W.S.W. of Bhagulpore. Lat. 25“ 4', 
long. 86“ 66'. 

RUTTUNGURH, in Kuhloor, a fort on the 
crest of the steep ridge of Malown, and a mile 
and a half N.W, of that stronghold. During 
the brief but obstinately-contested war with 
the Goorkhas, it was occnpied by tbe Biitisb 
troops, and though of inconsiderable size, being 
substantially built, and very strong by its site, 
formed a very important position in the opera- 
tions against Malown. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,098 miles. Lat. 81“ 14', long. 
76“ 61'. 

RUTTUNGURH KHEREE, in tbe terri- 
tory of Gwalior, or possessions of Sindhia’s 
family, on the route from Neemuoh to Boon- 
dee, 36 miles N.E, of former, 78 S.W. of the 
latter, It is of considerable size, and has a 
bazar. Lat, 24“ 49', long, 76“ 18'. 

RUTTUNPOOR. — A town in Onde, 11 
miles from tbe right bank of tbe Gogra river, * 
and 18 miles S, from Oude. Lat. 26“ 86', 
long. 82“ 10'. ' 


RUTTUNPOOR, in the territoiy of Nag- 
poor, a town, or rather collection or huts, on 
the rout^ from Hazaribagb to tbe city of Nm- 
■ poor, 330 miles S,W. of the former, 244 N.E. 
of the latter. Though the capital of the 
district of Choteesgurh, Blunt describes it, at 
the time of his visit fifty years ago, as conslst- 
iug of about 1,000 huts, a great many of which 
were desolate. Of the tanks, the largest has 
been formed by collecting tbe water by means 
of an embankment nearly two miles in length. 
The town is situate in “a champaign country, 
abundantly watered with little rivers, full of 
villages, and beautifully ornamented with groves 
and tanks.” It was originally called Rajepour ; 
but was named Rutiunpoor, in honour of 
Ruttnu Singh, onoe rajah of the place. In 
A.D. 1744, Bhonsla Raghojee, rajah of Berar, 
having dispossessed the Gond rajah of Deognrh, 
gave him a jaghire in Ruttunpoor. In a.P. 
1761, after Law and bis French followers, 
supporters of Shah Alum, were discomfited by 
the British at Patna, a remnant of 120 men, 
attempting to retreat across the country to the 
Deccan, ware entertained here for a few days 
by the Mabratta commander of the town, and 
afterwards treacherously massacred by him. 
Ruttunpoor is distant S. from Allahabad 220 
miles. Lat. 22° 1 4', long. 824 8'. 

RUTTURSAW. — A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 84 
miles N.W. of Purneab. Lat. 26* 5', long. 
87“ 9'. 

RUTUNGURH, in tbe Rajpoot state of 
Beekaneer, a town near tbe eastern frontier 
towards Shekhawutee, on the route from 
Odeypore to the town of Beekaneer, and 86 
miles E. of the latter place. It is surrounded 
by a low stone wall, and has a email citadel on 
the top of a sandhill at its south-east angle. 
The bazare are neatly laid out, and look well. 
It is the private propeity of tbe rajah of 
Beekaneer, or is khalsa, a term in some mea- 
sure corresponding to our “crown land.” Ac- 
cording to Tod, the number of houses is 1,000. 
Lat. 28“ 3', long. 74“ 48'. 

RUTUNJUN. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, pi-esidency of Bombav, 29 
milrs N. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18“ 4', long. 
75“ 6r, 

RUTUNPOOREE ,in tb® British district of 
Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route byNanakroath and Ruder- 
poor, from the town of Pillibheet to that of 
Kashipoor, 25 miles S.E. of the latter. Ijat. 
29“, long. 79“ 21'- 

RUTWAH, in the territoiy of Gwalior, a 
village on tbe route from Calpee to the fort of 
Gwalior, 84 miles W. of former, 40 E. of latter. 
Lat. 2fi“ 11', long. 78“ 40'. 
j RUTWUL. — A town in the British district 
I of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 miles N.W. 
ofBettiah. Lat. 27°, long. 84“ 17'. 

! RUXAM. — A town in the British district 
I of Goolpara, lieut-gov. of Bengal, 20 miles 
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S.S.W. of Oomipam. Lat. 25* 53^, long. 
W” 8(y, 

BYAGUDDAH. — A town in the hill *«- 
nindarry of Jeypoor, sitnate on the right bank 
of the Xialglah Hrer, and 72 miles N. from 
Vieianagnun. Lat. 19* 10', long. 83*29'. 

RYALPETTAH. — A town in the British 
district of Cnddapah, presidency of Madras, 
80 miles S. of Cnddapah. Lat. 18° 19', long. 
78*48'. 

EYEPOOR, in the territory of Nagpoor, a j 
town on the route from Cuttack to the city of | 
Nagpoor, 848 miles W. of former, 180 E. of I 
latter. It has a large bazar. Though remote 
from the sea, bulky and heavy articles can be 
conveyed to its vicinity during the rains by 
the continnons courses of the Mahannddee and 
Sew rivers. Distant from Calcutta, S. W., 465 
miles. Lat. 21° 11', long. 81° 40'. 

RYEPOOR, in the teixito^ of Gwalior, or 
possessions of 8ciodia’s family, a town six 
miles S. W. of the fort of G walior. Lat. 20° 8', 
long. 78° 4'. 

RYGURH, — A raj within the jurisdiction 
of the political agent for the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal. The area is 1,421 square miles; 
the centre is in lat. 22° 10', long. 83“ 30'. The 
country, a plaffi, is wild ; but the native 
government being a tolerable one, it is im- 
proving, and the people are orderly. The 
town of Bygurb, which is neat and surround^ 
by agreeable groves, is in lat. 21° 48', long. 
83" 12'. The country is computed to be worth 
20,000 rupees annu^ly ; the tribute is only 
170 rupees. The population is returned at 
nearly 64,000. 

EYKWARA. — A town in the native state 
of Oocbeyra, 41 miles W. from Kewab, and 95 
miles N.W. by N. from Sohagpoor. Lat. 
24° 80', long. 80° 44'. 

EYPOOR, in the tract of Bagbelcund, in 
the territory of Rewah, a small town on the 
route by the Kutra Pass, from Allahabad to 
Jubbulpore, and 95 miles S.W. of the former. 
Jacquemont styles it a populous village, the 
inhabitants of which are in a state of deplor- 
able indigence, and expresses his doubts as to 
the reported fertility of the surrounding coun- 
try, which is described by Garden as “undu- 
lating, well wooded, highly cultivated, and 
exceedingly beautiful.” There is a bazar, and 
abundance of water from wells and tanks. 
Elevation above the sea about 1,100 feet. Lat. 
24° 84', long. 81° 80'. 

BYPOBA. — ^A town of Punnah, in the 

f trovince of Bandelknnd, 61 miles S. by* W. 
rom Funnsh, and eight miles E. from Saugur. 
Lat. 23° 53', long. 80°. 

8 . 

SAAR RIVER, in Burmah, an ofiset of 
the Yennan, one of the branches of the Ira- 
waddy. It runs in a south-easterly direction, 


and falls into the Sitang, near the town of 
Tongo, in lat. 19“ 2', long. 96° 20'. 

SAAWAN, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
poesessious of Scindia's fiimily, a town on the 
route by Bhanpoora and the Muckuudora Pass, 
from Neemuch to Kotah, 18 miles E. of former, 
109 S.W. of latter. It has a bazar, and sup- 
plies and water are plentiful. Population 
about 1,800. Lat. 24° 26', long. 76° 10'. 

8ABALGTJRH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of l^india, a town with a fort 
of great natural strength, on a hill on the 
right or south bank of the river Chumbul, 45 
miles W. of Gwalior fort. Lat. 26° 16', long. 
77° 24'. 

SABAR. — A town in the British district of 
Dacca, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles N.W. of 
Dacca. Lat. 23° 62', long, 90° 18'. 

SABBAVEA, — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the right bank of the Irawady river, and 
144 miles S.W. by S. from Ava. Lat. 20° 10', 
long. 94° 43'. 

SABHAWALA, in the British district of 
Dehra Doon, a village on the left bank of the 
Asun. Here was a station of .the series of 
small triangles in the trigonometrical survey 
of the Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 
1,792 feet. Lat. 30° 22', long. 77° 61'. 

SABURMTJTTEE, a river of Guzerat, rises 
in lat. 24° 44', long. 73° 30', near the town of 
Mairpoor, in the ^jpoot state of Oodeypoor, 
and after a conrse in a southerly direction of 
about 200 miles, it falls into the Gulf of 
Cambay, in lat. 22° 20', long. 72° 21'. 

SACKEKAMENG. — A town of Eastern 
India, in the native state of Muneepoor, situate 
on the left bank of the Nankatha BLhyoung 
river, and eight miles N.E. frpm Muneepoor. 
Lat. 24° 69‘, long. 94° 9'. 

SACRAPATAM. — A town in the Mysore, 
88 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 84 
miles N.E. by E, from Mangalore. Lat. 
13° 26', long. 75° 69'. 

SACUN. — A town in the British district of 
Sumbulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, eight miles N, by E. of Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 21° 34', long. 84° 2'. 

SADEEPOOR, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Jumna, 26 miles 
N.E. of the town of Banda, 20 miles S.W. of 
the town of Euttebpore. Lat. 26° 46', long. 
80° 87'. 

SADOOLAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles S.E. by S. of Rungpore. Lat. 26° 22', 
lon^. 89° 29'. 

SADRAS, in the British district of Chio- 
gleput, presidency of Madras, a town on the 
Coromandel coast, in this part low and wooded, 
though inland three or four miles is a range of 
nigged hills of no great height, called the 
Sadraa Hills. The estua^ of the river Palar, 
three miles to the south, is so obstructed by a 
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bar ai to admit only iDBignifioant ooaatiDg-| 
craft ; and at Badrat there is no haven, ao that 
BhiM mnst anchor in the open flea. According 
to Heber, ** Sadras is a large but poor-looking 
town, once a Dutch Bettlement, and still con- 
taining many fiunilies of decayed burghers, the 
melancholy relics of a mined fiwtoiy. ^ine 
of them have little pensions from the charity 
of the British* government.” Here are still 
the mins of a fort, a place of soma strength 
during the possession of the town ly the 
Dutch. Distance from Cuddalore, K., 62 
miles ; Arcot, S.E., 62; Madras, S., 42. Lat 
12“ 81', long. 80“ 13'. 

^ SAEE, in the territory of Oude, a river 
rising in lat. 27“ 10', long. 80“ 32', a^ut mid- 
distance between the Goomtee and the Ganges. 
It holds a yery serpentine course, in a direc- 
tion generally south-east, and IhUs into the 
Goomtee, on the right side, ten miles below the 
town of Jounpore, its total length of course 
being about 230 miles. It is navigable during 
tbe lains for craft carrying from ten to twelve 
tons as far as Rae Bareilly, 180 miles from its 
mouth. At Mohaun, about forty miles from 
its source, it. is crossed by a stone bridge. 
Close to Kae Bareilly is a bridge of brick, over 
which passes the route from Allahabad to 
Lucknow. At Pertabghur, sixty miles lower 
down, it is crossed by the route from Allaha- 
bad to Sooltanpore, tbe passage being made 
during low water by fora, at other times by 
ferry. Still lower, and about twenty miles 
from its mouth, it is crossed on the route from 
Allahabad to Jounpore, by means of a fine 
brick-built bridge, which has been recently 
repaired. It now consists of four arches, each 
of forty-seven feet span. Wilford observes 
that this river “is call^ Sambu and Sacti, and 
in the spoken dialects Sye, because it abounds 
with small shells. This,” he continues, “is 
really the case, as I have repeatedly observed 
whilst surveying or travelling along 'its banks. 
They are all fossil, small, and embedded in its 
banks, and appear here and there, when laid 
bare by tbe encroachments of the river ; they 
consist chiefly of cookies and periwinkles.” 
He remarks subsequently, “This river is not 
mentioned in any Sanscrit book that I ever 
saw, but 1 take it to be the Sambus of Megas- 
tbenes. ” 

SAEL. — ^A town in the territoiy of Nagpoor. 
61 miles S, by E. from Buttunpoor, and 110 
miles W. from Bumbulpoor. Lat. 21* 8(y, 
long. 82“ 20'. 

SABNUGUEH, in the territory of Pnnna, 
in Bundelcnnd, a town on the route from 
Banda to Jubbulpoor, 69 miles N. of tbe 
latter. The Garhi, or little fort here, “consists 
of four stone houses, connected by a wall, very 
capable of defence if not attacked by artillery.^’ 
Lat. 28“ 66', long. 80“ 20'.^ 

SAFAPOOR. — A town in the dominions of 
Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 14 miles 
N.W. by H. from Sirinagur, Lat. 84“ 14', 
long. 74“ 49'. 


SAFTIBABBE. — A town in the British 
district of Rungpore, Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, 
14 miles N.E. by N. of Rungpore. Lat. 
25“ 61', long. 89“ 22'. 

8AGGOUR. — A town in the native state of 
Bonei, on the south- west frontier of Bengal, 
86 milee B.N.E, from Sumbulpoor, and 110 
miles H.N.W. from Cuttack. Lat. 21“ 65',- 
long. 86“ 16'. 

8AGOR, in the territoiy of Indore, or pos- 
seesions of Holkar’i family, a small town on 
tbe route from the British cantonment of Mow 
to ^roda, 12 miles W. of former. Elevation 
above the sea 1,932 feet, Lat. 22“ 86', long, 
76“ 40'. 

SAHANGGRREE. — A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 60 miles B. by S. from Nag- 
poor, and 78 miles S. by E, from Seuni. Lat. 
20“ 69', long. 80“ 3'. 

SAHAPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tbe route from the town of Meerut 
to that of Moradabad, and 86 miles S.E. of the 
former place. Lat. 28“ 60', long. 78“ 18'. 

SAHDUREE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 61 miles E.S.E. from 
lOodeypooT, and 23 miles W. by 6. from Nee- 
much. Lat. 24“ 21', long. 74“ 33'. 

' SAHDUREE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
[state of Oodeypoor, 62 miles E.S.E. from 
[Oodeypoor, and 13 miles S.W. by W. from 
I Neemuch. Lat. 24“ 20', long. 74* 48'. 

SAHEB GUNJ. — A town in tbe British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles W. N.W. of Mozufferpoor. Lat. 26“ 14', 
long. 85°. 

SAHEEWAL, in the Jetch Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of tbe Jbelum river, 119 miles W. by N. of 
the town of Liabore. Lat. 81“ 68', long. 72“ 21'. 

SAHGANJ, or SAEGANJ, in the district 
of Pachbamrat, territory of Oude, a town three 
miles S,W. of the right bank of the Tons 
(North-eastern). It is surrounded by two mud 
walls, one within the other, a ditch of six feet 
deep intervening. Distant S.E. of Lucknow 
! 78 miles. Lat. 26“ 37', long. 82“ 2 \ 

I 6AH1, in the hill state of Hiudoor, a village 
I and halting-place on the route from Subathoo 
to Belaspoor, and 1 8 miles N.W, of the former. 
Lat. 31“ 7'r long. 76“ 66'. 

8AHINSPOOR, a villa^ in the British 
district of Debra Boon, is situate on the ri^ht 
bauk of the Asun. It was a secondary station 
■ in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalayas. Elevation above the sea 1,764 
faet. 80“ 24', long. 77“ 62'. 

SAHJADPUR, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory* of Oude, a town a mile S.W. of thf 
right bank of the river Tons (North-eastern), 
100 milea E. of Lucknow. According to 
Butter, the population is 8,000 of whom two- 
thirds are Mussulmans, principally weavers, 

I Lat. 28“ 26', long. 82“ 28^, 
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BAH KHA8, in the British district of Fnt* 
tebpoor, lient.- gov. of the N.^W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the route from the town of 
Futtehpore to !l^oda, and seven miles S.W. of 
the former. Lat. 26° 68', long. 80° 46'. 

8AHLAYDAN. — A town in the British 
terrltoiy of Pe^, situate on the right bank of 
the Irawady nver, and 16 miles S.W. by 8/ 
from Prome. lat. 18° 86', locg. 94° 64'. 

SAHUNPOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Hard- 
war, and 64 miles N.W. of the former, liat. 
29“ .88', long. 78“ 23'. 

SAHUSPOOK. — A town in the British 
district of Sumbiilpoor, south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 11 miles S.S.E. of Bombulpoor. Lat. 
21° 20', long. 84“ 6'. 

SAIDABAB, in the British district of 
Muttra, lieut.'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Aligurb, and 
21 miles N. of the former. Lat. 27“ 26', long, 
78° 6', 

8AIGURH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow canton- 
ment to Fertabgurb, 80 miles 8.B. of the 
former, 30 N.W. of the latter. Water and 
supplies are plentiful ; the road in this part of 
the route is good, Lat. 26° 18', long. 81° 80'. 

SAIN, in Sirmour, a range of mountains 
stretching in a direction from north-west to 
south east, between the river Julal, flowing 
along its south-western, and theGiri, along its 
eastern base. It is entirely of limestone, the 
course of the Qiri forming the bounding line 
between that formation and the slate farther 
north. Fraser states that its height was 
usually conjectured to be about 8,000 feet ; but 
he considers that amount too great, and adds 
that between 6,000 and 7,000 is more probable. 
The range stretches about twenty-five miles 
in length, between lat. 80“ 37' — 30° 61', long. 
77“ 16^—77“ 29'. 

SAINJ, a river of Kuloo, rises in lat. 32° I?', 
long. 77° 40', and, flowingsoutb-westforthirty- 
eight nailee, falls into the Beas, in lat. 81° 43', 
long. 76° 16'. 

SAINT MARTIN ISLAND, off the coast 
of Arracan, is formed of two divisions united 
by a dry ledge of rocks, near the east side of 
the island. There is anchorage in five or six 
fathoms, where ships may procure fresh water 
^m the springs on the isl^cL X^at. 20“ 86', 
long. 92° 26'. 

SAINT THOhfAS’S MOUNT, in the 
British district of Chingleput, presidency of 
Madras, a military station at the foot of a hiU, 
the most northern and least elevated of a small 
range running parallel to the Coromandel 
coast, and about five miles west of it. " The 
Cantonment is laid out at the base of the eastern 
and southern sides of the hill from which it 
takes its name, and occupies a surfiioe of 
acres. The barracks and most of the buildings 
have an eastern aspect^ and are open to the 


genial influence of the sea-breeze.** It is the 
principal station and head-quarters of the 
Madras artillery. The Adyar river, which in 
the monsoon season has a considerable body of 
water, but is nearly dxy at other times, is at 
tile distance of a mile north of the cantonment, 
and there are numerous tacks scattered through- 
out the neighbouring country. The geological 
formation of the hill is ^nite ftnd greenstone, 
and its summit, 340 feet above the level of the 
sea, is surmounted by a small range of build- 
ings, including a Roman Catholic chapel and 
appropriate e^blishment, under the jurisdic- 
tion of the Portuguese archbishop of Goa. 
According to tradition, the hill called Little 
Saint Thomas's Mount was the scone of tb,B 
martyrdom of Saint Thomas, whose apostolic 
toils are thought to have extended thus far. 
The native population of Saint Thomas’s 
Mount, exclusive of the military establish- 
ment, amounted in 1837, according to official 
statement, to 17,720 persons ; 8,600 being 
Maseulmans. Distance from Madura, N.E., 
252 miles ; Tanjore, N., 170 ; Cuddalore, N., 
95 ; Bang^ore, E., 178 j Madras, S.W., 10, 
Lat. 18°, long. 80° 16'. 

ST. THOME, in the British district of 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town on 
the Coromandel coast, at the bottom of a small 
bay. From time immemorial, this town, called 
by the natives Mailapur, is crowded every 
year with pilgrims from varions parts of Asia, 
including Syria, Palestine, and Armenia, e^er 
to visit the spot where, according to tradition, 
St. Thomas the apostle suffereri martyrdom. 
The generally alleged scene of the martyrdom 
is a small mount near the petty fort of St. 
Thome or Mailapur, and is now included within 
the suburbs of Madras, in consequence of the 
extension of theoityin that direction. Others, 
however, maiutain that the apostle was mar- 
tyred at St. Thomas’s Mount, risdug over the 
military cantonment of that name. According 
to the traditions of the native Christians, St. 
Thpmaa, having preached Christianity in Ara- 
bia, the island of Socotra, and Maliti>ar, pro- 
ceeded to the Coromandel coast, and having 
succeeded in making many proselytes at Mai- 
lapur, excited the violent je^ousy and resent- 
ment of the Brahmins, at whose instigation he 
was stoned to death by the populace, and 
buried on the mount, ^e place was taken 
in the year 1647 by the Portuguese, who named 
it St. Thome, instead of Mailapur, or “City 
of Peacocks." Daring the ascendancy of this 
nation in India, it became a place of con- 
siderable importanoe. Lat. 13" 2', long. 
80“ 18'. 

SAIPOOR, or SHAHIPUR.— A town in 
the native state of Rewah. It is sitnate on 
the river Rhem, a tribut^ of the Sone, 90 
miles S. of Benares, 170 W. of Hazareebagh, 
409 W. of OalouUa. Lat. 24° 8', long- 
82“ 46'. 

8AJAPOOR, in the jaghire of Sumpter, in 
Bondelkund, a town 12 miles N.W, of the left 
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bftnV of the river Betw*. Here, in Dec. 1817, 
the British army commanded by the Marquis 
of Hastings, GUivemor-General, encamped, in 
the course of its advance towards Gwalior, to 
intimidate Seiudie. Distant S.W, of Calpee 
75 miles. Lat. 25 ° 46', long. 78° 63'. 

SAKKEYMOUN. — A town in the British 
territory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of 
the Irawady river, and 62 miles S.S.E. from 
Prome. lit, 18“ 6', long, 96“ 21'. 

SAKOON. — A town in the Rajpoot slate of 
Jeypoor, 49 miles W.S.W, from Jeypoor, and 
34 miles H.E. by E. from Ajmeer. Lat. 
26“ 42', long. 76° 11'. 

SAKOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, 72 miles 
B. by E. from Ellichpoor, and 31 miles N.W. 
from Mahur. Lat. 20“ 10', long. 77“ 40'. 

SAK.1JM, in the Reechna Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 14 miles from the 
right bank of the Ravee, 18 miles N.W. by N. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31“ 49', long. 
74° 8'. 

SALAGRA.~See Guitduok. 

SALAGRAM. — A town in the Mysore, 82 
miles W.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 77 
miles N.E, from Gannaoore. Lat. 12° 36', 
long. 76“ 18'. 

SALAON, or SALON, the principal town 
of the district of the same name, in the terri- 
toiy of Oude, is situate close to the right bank 
of the river Saee. It belongs to a proprietor, 
who, though denominated fakir, bos an annual 
income of 30,000 rupees ; out of which reserv- 
ing 1,200 for his personal wants, he expends 
the remainder on the mainteoanoe of Hindoo 
and Mussulman religious mendicants, without 
distinction of tenets. The population is esti- 
mated by Butter at 4,000, of whom 1,000 are 
Hindoo cultivators, the rest Mussulmans. 
Lat. 26“ 2', long. 81“ 30’. 

SALBY, or SALBYB. — A town in the 
territoiy of Gwalior, or the possessions of 
Scindias family, 82 miles S.E, of the fort of 
Gwalior. Here, in 1782, was concluded a 
treaty between the Mabratta states and the 
British government, unfavourable on the whole 
to the latter, but making to them an unqualified 
transfer of ^Isette and two or three islands of 
minor importance, as well as confirming a pre-| 
vious assignment of the Mahratta claims in 
regard to the city of Broach. Lat. 25“ 60', 
long. 78“ 16'. 

SALEEHA'TTA, — ^A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the petty native 
state of Patna, situate on the left Mnk of the 
Aurag river, and 42 miles S.W. by S. from 
Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21“, long. 83“ 89 . 

SALEM, a British district under the pre- 
sidency of Madras, named from its principal 
place, is bounded on the north by Mysore and 
the northern division of Aroot ; on the east by 
the northern and southern divisions of Aroot ; 
on the south and south-east by Trichi nopoly ; 
on the south-west by Coimbatore ; and on the 


west by the last-named district and by Mysore. 
It lies between lat. 11“ 2' — 12“ 54', and long. 
77“ 32'— 79“ ; the area is returned at 8,200 
square milea The western part of the district, 
bordering on Mysore and the British district 
of Coiml»tore, is very mountainous, and some 
of the ranges attain an elevation of between 
6,000 and 6,000 feet above the level of the sea, 
“ 'The Juvenaddy Mountains nre situate on the 
eastern side of the Baramahal, the Bheevaroy 
near the town of Salem, the PatchamaUy in 
the talook of Ahtoor, and the CoUemally and 
Shendamnngalum range in the south-eastern 
comer of the district. All these hills are in- 
habited and extensively cultivated, and pro- 
duce abundance of teak, sandal-wood, and 
black- wood.” The river Cauvery touches on 
this district at its north-western angle, and 
fl(Aving first south-eastward, and subsequently 
southward, forms the western and south-western 
boundary of this district towards Coimbatore 
for 140 milea. It passes into Trichinopoly, and 
ultimately falls into the Bay of Bengal. The 
general drainage of the country is southward 
and south-westward into the river Cauvery ; 
and of the streams taking this course, the 
principal is the Tyromany, flowing by the town 
of Salem, A few streams in the eastern part 
of the district flow northward or north -east- 
wai-d, and discharge themselves into the Palnr, 
which flows through a portion of the northern 
part of the collectorate. There are no con- 
siderable lakes in this district, but tanks or 
artificial pieces of water are very common ; 
and during the rains, much of the country 
becomes swampy, and productive of malaria. 
Wells are very numerous, and water is gene- 
rally found within a short distance of the sur- 
face ; but it is brackish and not perfectly whole- 
some. The climate, owing to the great differ- 
ence of elevations, varies considerably ; on the 
bills it is cold and bracing, and for a great part 
of the year very salubrious. The qualities of the 
soil differ much ; in the country immediately 
surrounding the town of Salem, a thin layer 
of calcareous and red loam generally prevail- 
ing, through which quartz rocks appear on the 
surface in many places. Native carbonate oi 
magnesia is found in a stony barren plain about 
five miles to the north-west of Salem, and is 
used in forming an excellent cement, as well 
as in the preparation of sulphate of ma^eala, 
and also in obtaining pure magnesia. In the 
southern part of the district there is much iron- 
ore, which, on reduction, yields sixty per cent, 
of the metal fit for castings. Cotton is the 
principal commercial crop, and comprises the 
iudigenous, the Bourbon, the American, and 
the Nankin. Coffee, indigo, sugar, and tobacco 
are also cultivated. An experiment, conducted 
by the authority of government in this district 
in 1843, for the improvement of the manufac- 
ture of sugar from the cane, is stated to have 
been successful. The population is stated to 
amount to 1,195,377. 

SALEM. — The principal place of the British 
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diiitriot of the same name, under the presi- 
dency of Madras, ^^Itlies in the lowest and 
narrowest part of a valley about seven miles 
in width, formed by the Sheevaroy hills to 
the notibward, and a smaller and undistin- 
^Ished range to the southward. This valley 
IB prolonged about five miles from Salem in 
an easterly direction, when, by the termina- 
tion of the smaller hills, the country again 
becomes open. Westward, the country is 
generally open, the only exceptions being 
occasional small insulated bills.’' 

The olimnte is somewhat fluctuating and 
uncertain, “ the thermometer having been 
found to range in December from 60“ to 87°; 
in Janua^ from 58“ to 82° ; in February from 
60° to 9r ; and in March from 66° to 95° : in 
the two succeeding months the variation is less, 
being in April from 72° to 95°, and in May 
from 75° to 90°. Early in June, the monsoon 
from the western coast generally extends to 
Salem in short but heavy and frequent showers, 
attended with thunder and lightning, con- 
tinuing till late in September ; by the end of 
October, rain begins to fall from the north- 
east monsoon, and showers recur with a very 
clouded sky till the middle of December. Be- 
tween June and December, the extremes of 
the thermometer are 68° and 90°. ” A north- 
easterly wind prevails pretty steadily at Salem 
from the beginning of November to the end of 
January or middle of February, which is for 
the first two months after it sets in rather 
moist, cool, and agreeable ; but becomes 
more and more arid as the season advances, 
blowing from the niountains which bound 
Salem on the north. In January the wind 
becomes disagreeably cold in the morning, and 
unpleasantly warm at noon, being dry and 
parching at both periods. It produces even 
in people in health an annoying dryness of the 
skin, and exposure to it seems a frequent 
exciting cause of fever. After the middle or 
end of Febmaiy, the wind, which is at times 
variable with frequent lulls, shifts round to the 
south and south-west, and blows from that 
quarter in hot pnfis and with much uncer- 
tainty during April and May. Cooled by the 
rains of the south-west monsoon, this wind 
blows pretty freshly in June and July, and 
more moderately in the two following months. 
In October the wind becomes again variable, 
till the setting in of the north-east moosoon.” 

The river Tiromany, which holds its course 
down the valley, sweeps along the north and 
west sides of the town, and is traversed by a 
substantial bridge of three arches. On the 
western bank of the river, and rather to the 
south of the town, stands the old mud fort of 
Salem, the ramparts of which have been 
partially thrown down and the ditch filled up. 
It is DOW inhabited chiefly by the phone, or 
local irregular infantry. The houses of the 
few Europeans resident here arc at some 
distance west of the fort. The old jail, 
situate on a slightlv-elevated rocky site on 
the right bank ^ the river, is a heavy bomb- 


roof building, with thick and strong walls of 

rick and ohunam : the new jail is situate on 
the left bank of the river. There is a small 
military detachment stationed at this place. 
There are many handsome choultries or public 
lodges for travellers ; and Salem may be con- 
sidered a well-built town for this part of 
India, there being two wide principal streets, 
which run from east to west. The number 
of houses is 8,821, the population 19,021. 
Elevation above the sea 1,070 feet. Distance 
from Bangalore, S.E., 100 miles ; Madras, 
S.W., 170. Lat. 11° 89', long. 78° 12'. 

SALHANA. — A town in the British district 
of Shikarpoor, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 20 miles S. of Shikarpoor. Lat, 
27° 44', long. 68° 37'. 

SALIMPXJR, in the territoiy of Oude, a 
village on the route from Lucknow cantonment 
to Purtabgurh, 26 miles S.B. of the former, 
84 N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 45', long. 
81° 4'. 

SALLYMAUN, in the Reechna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub, 88 miles W. by S. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 31° 83', long. 
72° 29'. 

SALMOORA KAPALEE. — A town in 
Nepal, situate on the left bank of one of the 
branches of the Gunduck riveri and 144 miles 
W. by N. from Xhatmandoo. Lab. 28° 4', 
long. 83°, 

SALPEE GHAT A town in the British 

territory of Rattara, presidency of Bombay, 
28 miles N.N.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 59', 
long. 74° 14'. 

SALSEE, — A town in the British district 
of Rutnageriah, presidency of Bombay, 50 
miles S.S.E. of Rutnageriah. Lat, 16° 20', 
long. 73° 39'. 

SALSETTE, in the presidency of Bombay, 
an island separated by a narrow channel from 
the island of Bombay on the south, and from 
the mainland on the east, but connected with 
the former by an arched stone bridge, and 
likewise by the Bandora and Makira Cause- 
way, more recently constructed at the joint 
expense of government and Sir Jarasetjee 
Jejeebhoy. Communication between the two 
islands and the mainland is also now afforded 
by means of the Bombay and Callian railroad. 
It lies betw'een lat. 19° and 19° 18', long. 
72° 64' — 73° 3' ; is eighteen miles in length 
from south-west to north-east, and ten in 
breadth : the area is about 150 square miles. 
It is a beautiful, picturesque, and well-wooded 
tract, its surface being much diversified by hills 
and mountains, some of considerable elevation, 
while the lower grounds and valley are very 
fertile, though in some places inadequately 
cultivated. The eminence of Keneri, in 
middle of the island, “commands an exteiisive 
view ; the island of Salsette appears like a 
map around the spectator, presenting a fine 
champaign of rice-fields, coooa-groves, vU- 
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]ag89, and cattle, woody hills, and fertile 
Tales ; the surrounding mountains form a fore- 
ground of grey rocks, covered with trees, or 
hollowed into gloomy caverns, the haunt of 
tigers, serpents, bate, and bees in immense 
swarms. The horizon is bounded on the south 
by the island of Bombay, with the harbour 
and shipping j east by the continent ; north 
by Bassein and the adjacent mountains ; and 
west by the ocean. In various parts of Sal- 
sette are romantic views, embellished by the 
ruins of Portuguese churches, convents, and 
villas, once large and splendid, but suffered to 
decay since the Mahrattas conquered the 
island.” According to conjecture of rather 
recent date, the population amounts to 60,000; 
an amount which would fix the relative density 
at 333 to the square mile. Salsette contains 
several antiquities, especially at Keneri, in the 
centre of the island. 

Salsette was attached to the province of 
Aurungabad under the Mogul rule, but fell 
into the hands of the Portuguese at an early 
period of their Indian career. It was claim^ 
by the English as an appendage of Bombay, 
under the marriage-treaty with Charles II. ; 
but the Portuguese authorities denied its being 
a dependency of that island, and refused to 
surrender it to the expedition which, in 1662, 
arrived on the western coast of India to receive 
possession of the territory ceded as the mar- 
riage- portion of the Queen Catherine. The 
British, not being in a condition to enforce 
their claims, were necessitated to be content 
with such portion of territory as the Portu- 
guese chose to part with, and to submit to 
their construction of the terms of the treaty. 
In 1739, the island was taken from the Portu- 
guese by the Mahrattas. In 1774 it again 
changed masters, being conquered by the 
British, who retained possession of it, under 
the additional clause of the treaty of Poo- 
Tunder, until 1782, when it was solemnly and 
finally confirmed to them in perpetuity by 
the treaty of Salbyo. 

SALT RANGE. — An extensive group of 
mountains stretching generally, in lat. 82'’S0' — 
33° 20', in a direction from west to east, from 
the eastern base of the Suliman Mountains to 
the river Jhelum, in the Punjab. This range 
is, in different parts, known to the natives 
under various denominations, but is by Euro- 
peans comprehended under the general term 
Salt Range, in consequence of the great extent 
and thickness of the beds of common salt 
which it in many places contains. Though the 
southern part of this group terminates rather 
abruptly at the west bank of the Jhelum, the 
more northern part is, according to Jameson, 
connected with the recent formation constitut- 
ing the lowest and mostBouthem range of the 
Himalaya, and runs ''on byEimber, Jummoo, 
Nurpoor, and down by the south of Belaspoor, 
crossing the Jumna at Fyzabad, and the Ganges 
at Hand war.” The general direction of the 
range is from north-west to south-east. 


Tills extensive range, of recent formation, 
may consequently be oonsidered to contain not 
only the saliferous deposits of Xala-Bagh and 
Pind Dadun Khan, but also those of Mundi, 
in the north' east of the Punjab. The salt- 
mines have been long known, being mentioned 
in the Ayeen Akbery. At the time of the 
visit of Burnes, in 1882, the total quantity of 
salt raised in a year amounted to 80,000,000 
pounds. The elevation of the Salt Range is 
not considerable, and probably no summit 
attains the height of 2,600 feet above the sea. 
Burnes states that these mountains cont,ain 
alum, antimony, and sulphur. Jacquemont, 
Burnes, and Wood, obtained numerous speci- 
mens of coal from various parts of them. 

The Salt Range is remarkably barren : — 
“Vegetation is scanty, and the bold and bare 
precipices, some of which rise at once from the 
plain, present a forbidding aspect of desola- 
tion,” About lat, 32° 50', long. 71'’ 40', the 
Indus traverses this range, making its way 
down a deop, narrow, rocky channel, on the 
sides of which the salt-beds come to light. 
Those parts of the range which lie on the west 
side of the river are denominated by Macartney 
the Salt-hills of Kala*-BaghorKarra-Bagh, from 
the name of the town where its geological 
structure is most fully exposed to view. Ita 
appearance there is thus described by Elpbin- 
stone : — " As we passed beneath, we perceived 
windows and balcomcs at a great height, 
crowded with women and children. The road 
beyond was cut out of the solid salt at the foot 
of cliffs of that mineral, in 8f)rae places more 
than 100 feet high above tlie river. The salt is 
liard, clear, and almost pure. It would be like 
crystal, were it not in some parts streaked and 
tinged with red. In some jdaces salt-springs 
issue from the foot of the rocks, and leave the 
ground covered with a crust of the most bril- 
liant whiteness. All the earth, particularly 
near the town, is almost blood-red, and this, 
with the strango and beautiful spectacle of the 
salt-rocks, and the Indus flowing in a deep 
and clear stream through lofty mountains past 
this extraordinary town, presented such a scene 
of wonder as is seldom to be witnessed.” 

The rocks in this part of the range are— first, 
magnesian limestono ; second, new red sand- 
stone ; third, foasiliferous Baudetone ; fourth, 
red clay and sandstone, containing coal and 
mineral sulphur, rock-salt, gypsum, brown and 
red iron-ore, and alum-slate, Tbo lower beds 
contain no organic remains, but the upper 
abound in them. The iron-ore is a red or brown 
hematite, so rich that in many places the 
needle of the compass becomes quite useless, 
even at a considerable distance from the rooks, 
owing to their being highly magnetic, from the 
quantity of iron which they contain. The 
sandstone n.bovmds with the exuviss of enor- 
mous animals, either sauriansor sauroid fishes. 
Most of the torrents of the Salt Range carry 
down gold-dust in their sands, which are 
washed, in search of the precious deposit, ia 
numerous places, throughout the greater part 
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of the year. The hiliB at £ala-Bagh contain 
great quantities of aluminous slate, which 
alum ie obtained at various noanulaotories in 
that town. The slate, well sprinkled with 
water, ib laid in alternate strata with wood, 
until the pile reaches a height of from twenty* 
five to thirty feet ; it is then lighted, and the 
combustion continued for about twelve hours, 
in which time the colour of the slate is con- 
verted from greyish black to dark red. This 
change of colour indicating that the process 
has been carried to a sufficient extent, the 
mass is thrown into a tank bolding as much 
water as it is computed the alum is competent 
to saturate. After three days, the water, 
which becomes of a dark-red colour, is drawn 
off, mixed with a due proportion of potash, and 
boiled down, the residuum on cooling becoming 
a solid mass of alum. Dr. Jameson expatiates 
with the earnestness of sanguine excitement 
on the mineral wealth of the Salt Bange, con- 
cluding in these terms : — “ Such is a rapid 
account of the riches of this district j and there 
are few, if any, districts in the world where 
iron, gold, sulphur, salt, gypsum, limestone, 
saltpetre, and coal, are met with in such 
quantity.” 

SALUR. — A town in the British district of 
Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 58 miles 
K. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 32', long. 83° 16'. 

SALWEEN. — The largest river in the 
Tenasserim provinces. Its source has never 
been visited by Europeans, but it appears to 
take its rise about lat. 27° 10', long. 98° 57', to 
the north of the Chinese province of Yunnan, 
where it is kuown by the name of Lookeang. 
It takes a southerly course, passing through 
the provinces of Laos and Siam, enters the 
British dominions at the confluence of the 
river Thon-khan, about, lat. 18° 40', and, after 
a long course, unites its waters with those of 
the Gyne and Attarau rivers at Martal)an, and 
enters the sea by two mouths, formed by the 
island of Belu. The northern mouth is in lat. 
16° 25', long. 97° 29'- 

SAMANA. — A town of Sirbind, in the 
native state of Patialab, 16 miles ti.W. from 
Patialuh, and 34 miles S.W. by W. from 
Ambala. Lat, 80° 10', long. 76° 20'. 

SAMANUGUR. — A towu in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 31 
miles W. by S. of Silhet. Lat. 24° 50', long. 
91° 2T. 

SAMARS^IE, a river of Central India, 
risee in lat. 21° 50', long. 77° 53', in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, and, flowing north-west for 
sixty miles, through Nagpoor and the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territories, falls into the Ner- 
budda, in lat. 22° 46', long. 77° 49'. 

SAMB, in the British district of Seuni, 
tenitory of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Jubbulpoor to the Nagpoor territory, 
76 miles S. by E. of the former. Lat. 22° 5', 
long. 80° 16'. 


SAMBHAM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N.N.E. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 18° 20', 
long. 88° 40'. 

SAMBHUB LAKE, in Rajpootana, partly 
in the state of Jyepore, partly in that of Joud- 
pore, lies on the western boundary of the 
former, and on the eastern of the latter. 
According to Boileau’s map of Northern Raj- 
wara, it lies between lat. 26° 52' — 27°, long. 
74° 49' — 76° 18' ; is twenty-two miles in length 
from east to west, six in breadth, and about 
in circuit ; but in times of very CTeat 
moisture the length is thirty miles, and the 
breadth ten miles. Those are the dimensiops 
during the periodical rains of autumn, when 
the saltness of the water is much diminished ; 
but during the hot and dry season the greater 
part of the water evaporates, and a great 
quantity of salt is found crystallized on the 
bottom of the lake. The salt is exposed to the 
sun, to be perfectly dried and hardened, and 
though at first of reddish hue, becomes in the 
course of the process very clear and of fine 
flavour. The western part belongs to the 
state of Joudpore, the eastern to that of Jye- 
pore, and its produce is monopolized by those 
governments, which dispose of it on tlie spot, 
at the rate of a rupee, or two shillings, for a 
bullock-load of 376 pounds, according to regu- 
lation. The revenue derived from the Jyepore 
division of the lake was placed under fcitish 
management, to defray the expenses incurred 
by the military operations in Sbekhawutee, 
but was releas^ from sequestration upon the 
liquidation of the debt. The town of Sambhur 
is situate on the south bank of the lake. Lat. 
26° 63^ long. 76“ 13'. 

SAMBRANI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
37 miles N. of Soonda. Lat. 15° 14', long, 
74° 49'. 

SAMBTJL. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
12 miles N.W. from Sirinagur. Lat, 34° 11', 
long, 74° 47'. 

SAMBURA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Balmeer to 
the city of Jodhpoor, and 68 miles E. of the 
former. It is situate three miles N. of the 
right bank of the Loonee, in a low swampy 
country, liable to be laid under water by the 
inundation of that river in the rainy season, 
when the road becomes heavy and difficult, 
Lat. 26° 56', long. 72° 19'. 

SAMER. — A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 20 miles N. 
by W. from Indoor, and 14 miles S. from 
Oojeln. Lat. 22“ 67', long. 75° 48'. 

SAMIWALA, in the British district of 
Bijaour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles S.W. of the latter. The 
road in this part of the route is good, and 
passes over a fertile country, much intersected 
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by HtreftniB and watercoursea. Lat. 29° 42 ', 
long. 78° 18'. 

SAMOT, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
considerable town on the route from Pelhi to 
Mow, 148 miles S.W. of former, 364 N E. of 
latter. It is situate at the base of a fortified 
hill, and is surrounded by a rampart. Lat. 
27“ 13', long. 76° 64'. 

SAMPLUH, in the British district of Roh- 
tuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 80 miles N.W, of the former. Lat. 28” 46', 
long. 76° 49'. 

SAMRA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Agra to Jeypoor, 32 miles 
W. by S. of the former. Lat. 27" 6', long. 
77“ 37'. I 

SAMULCOTTAH, in the British district: 
of Rajahmundry, presidency of Madras, a' 
town, with military cantonment, situate on the 
right side of a torrent which falls into the Bay 
of Bengal ten miles to the south-east. The 
torrent is devoid of water during a great 
part of the year, but in the wet season is full 
from bank to bank, though at all times ford- 
able. The cantonment is situate to the north- 
west of the village, and contains an area of 
about three-quarters of a mile in diameter. 
The barracks and sepoys’ lines are stated to 
be judiciously placed, but the hospital is repre- 
sented as iu an obJeotionabljS situation, aud the 
officers’ houses are said to be badly arranged 
and badly built. This place came into the 
possession of the East-India Company by 
cession from the Nizam, in 1766. Elevation 
above the sea seventy feet ; distance from 
Rajahmundry, E., 26 miles ; Hydrabad, E., 
245 ; Bangalore, N.E., 410 ; Ellore, N.E., 75 ; 
Madras, N., 300 ; Calcutta, S.W., 650. Lat. 
17“ 4', long. 82” 14'. I 

SAMUREA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Petoragurb, and 41 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 28” 44', long. 79" 62'. 

8ANAH. — A town in the British district 
of Mongheir, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 miles 
8. by W. of Mongheir, Lat. 24” 48', long. 
86 “ 20 '. 

SANAXJLI, in the British district of 
Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 25 miles S. of Ghazeepoor canton- 
ment by water, 14 by land ; 624 N.W. of Cal- 
cutta by water. Lat. 26” 25', long, 83” 28'. 

SANCHORI, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a village on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Deesa, and 132 miles S.W. of the former. It 
contains eighty-five houses, supplied with 
water from a tank and twelve wells. Lat, 
25” 26', long. 73° 26'. 

SAN COOS RIVER. — The name given to 
the Coosy in the upper part of its course. — 
See CoosT. 


SANDAH. — A town in the British distriot 
of Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 19 miles 
S,8.W. of Patna. Lat 25“ 19', long. 85“ S'. 

SANDAIRA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh* 
poor, a town on the route from Nusseerabad 
to Deesa, and 144 miles S.W. of the former. 

It is abundantly supplied with water from < 
wells. Lat. 25“ 17', long. 73“ 17'. 

8ANDI, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on the route, by Shababad, from Shah- 
jehanpore to Lucknow, 86 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Tennant, who by a whimsical English 
corruption calls it Sandy Point, complains ol 

the bleak, desolate, and dreary aspect of the 
country ; where you are constantly sinking at 
every step in loose sand, and blinded by 
showers of dust yet he admits, that where 
irrigation can be practised, good crops of grain 
could be produced. This tract must have 
much improved since that description was 
written (1799), as Heber, who traversed it iu 
1824, says: “The country through which we 
passed to-day was extremely pretty, undulat- 
ing, with scattered groves of tall trees, and 
some extensive lakes, which still showed a 
good deal of water. The greater part of tho 
space between the wood was in green wheat, 
but there were round the margins of the lake 
some tracts of brushwood, and beautiful silky 
jungle-grass, eight or ten feet high.” Tennant, 
however, travelled through the countiy in the 
dry season, Heber a short time after the close 
of the rains. This last traveller describes the 
place itselfat present, as "a poor little village,” 
and its neighbourhood infested by a race of 
very bad character. In the driest season of the 
year the water of the lake totally evaporates, 
and its bed then becomes a luxuriant pasture ; 
water is, however, at all times plentiful, and 
there is a bazar, Lat. 27“ 18', long. 80“ 1'. 

SANDOWAY. — A town in the British 
province of Arracan, lient.-gov, of Bengal, 
situate on the southern bank of a tide nullah, 
bearing the same name as the town, and distant 
ten miles from the sea. The town is comprised 
within a circular area, open on the east and 
I west, where are the defiles through which the 
river flows. It contains ab(»ut 600 houses, and 
was occupied by the British in 1825. The 
district of which this town is the chief place, 
forms one of the three divisions of Arracan ; 
176 miles 8.S.E. of Arracan. Lat. of town 
18“ 26', long. 94“ 30'. 

SANDWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Beekaneer, 68 miles E. by 8. from Beeka- 
neer, and 93 miles N.N.W. from AJmeer. 
Lat. 27" 45', long. 74“ 17'. 

SANDY ISLAND. — A small island off the 
coast of Arracan, 80 miles N, of Cape Negrais. 
Lat. ir D , long, 94“ 31'. 

SANEE, a river of Gurhwal, rises in lat. 
30“ 6', long, 79“ 12', and flowing southerly for 
thirty miles, and north-west for thirty-two, 
fells into the Bhagerettee river, in lat. 30" 4 ', 
long. 78" 39', 
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SANGAMOOLASA.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Vizagapatiun, presidencr of 
Madras, 77 miles N. of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
18“ 48^, long. 83“ 27'. 

SANGANEEil, in the territory of Oodey- 
TOTe, a town on the route from Neemuch to 
Nuhrcerahad, 74 miles N. of former, 09 S. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is 
surrounded by a wall, and from the account 
of Garden, its present state appears snperior 
to that in which Tieffenthaler describes it to 
have been about a centui^ ago, when all there 
was wretchedness and ruin. Lat. 26° 22', 
long. 74° 44'. 

SANGANEER. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, nine miles S. by W. from 
Jeypoor, and 78 miles E.N.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26° 49', long. 76° 53'. 

SANGAWARA, in the raj. or state of 
Banswara, in Rajpootana, a town on the route 
from Mow to Deesa, 136 miles N.W. of former, 
166 S.E. of latter, Lat. 23° 37', long, 74° 6'. 

SANGHEE.— A village in the British dis- 
trict of Rohtuk, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29° 2', long. 76° 41'. 

SANGIM. — A town in the Portuguese dis- 
trict of Goa, territory of Bombay, 24 miles S.E. 
of Goa. Lat. 16° 13', long. 74° 13'. 

SANGLEE.— One of the southern Mahratta 
jaghires, teiritory of Bombay. It consists of 
several detached portions, but the centre of the 
principal tract is in lat. 17° 28', long. 75° 30'. 
Sanglee yields an annual revenue of about 
46,800Z. In 1846, a sword was presented to 
ChintamuQ Row, chief of this territoiy, by 
the East-lndia Company, in testimony of 
their respect for his high character, and iu 
acknowledgment of his unswerving fidelity 
and attachment to the British government 
during the Kolapore rebellion. Chintamun 
died a few years after, and arrangements have 
been made for the administration of the estate 
during the minority of the present chief. 

SANGOD, in the Rajpoot territory of Ko- 
tah, a town on the route from Nusaeerabad to 
Saugor, 153 miles S.E. of former, 197 N.W. of 
latter. It is a considerable place, with a 
bazar. Distant from the city of Kota, S.E., 
33 miles. Lat, 24° 66', long. 76° 20'. 

SANGOLA. — town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidentnr of Bombay, 81 
miles E. by 8. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 26', long. 
75° 16'. 

SANGOLEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 24 
miles E.S.E. of Belgaum. Lat. lfi° 44', long, 
74° 64'. 

SANGROOL. — A town in the nativ^ state 
of Kolapoor, territory of Bombay, 10 miles 
W.S.W. from Kolapoor, and 68 miles N.N.W. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16° 40', long, 74° 10'. 

SANGWA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, . 
a village on the route from Nusseerabi^ to 


Deesa, and 128 miles 8.W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 32', long. 7S° 27'. 

SANICHARA, in the British district of 
Gomckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a small town situate four miles from the left 
bank of the Ghagbra, and as many from the 
right of the Koyane. It has a market. Dis- 
tant S.W. from Goruckpoor 25 miles, Lat. 
26° 80', long. 83°. 

SANK, in the territory of Gwalior, a small 
river rising about lat. 26° 3', long. 77° 67'. It 
runs in a north-easterly direction, and falls 
into the Asun river ou the right side, in lat. 
26" 30', long. 78° 16', after a course of about 
forty -five miles, the whole of which is through 
the Gwalior territory. It is crossed thirty 
miles /rom its source, and in lat. 26° 28', long. 
78° 9', by the route from Agra to Gwalior, and 
has there water shallow, bed stony and 
rough, right bank rather steep.’’ At Nurabad, 
ten miles below, or north-east of the ford, it is 
crossed by a bridge of seven arches, very well 
built of mason ly. 

SANKERRY DROOG.~A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
26 miles S.W. by W. of Salem. Lat. 11 ° 28', 
long. 77° 65'. 

SANKHA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Allahabad to Calpee, 
and 18 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 10', 
long. 80° 3', 

SANSAR DHARA, in the Debra Doon, a 
remarkable spot, the romantic characteristics of 
which are thus described by an eyewitness; — 
“ In the commencement of this day’s maTch, 
we enjoyed a sight of uncommon beauty, which 
Was rendered more striking by being concealed 
by a jutting point of rock till we approached 
Very near, and ascended a little bank, when it 
burst suddenly on our view. It was a fall of 
water from an excavated bank, with a cave or 
grotto at each extremity, forming together an 
arch of about 100 feet in perpendicular height, 
with a subtended base of eighty or 100 yards. 
Through every part of the impending summit, 
the water oozed in drops, which fell in showers 
into a basin, whence it was carried by a small 
stream into the river below. The lofty trees 
and luxuriant shrubs which overhung the brow 
threw a partial shade over the picture, while 
the sun striking full upon the cascade, was 
reflected in the sparkling globules, giving a 
richness and brilliancy to the scene which 
words are inoompeteut to express. Upon an 
inspection of the grotto on the right, we were 
struck with new and more singular appearances. 
It is a cavern, about six feet iu height, ten in 
depth, and fourteen or sixteen in length, and 
is a natural excavation, the walls and roof of 
which are of rock. The water filters through 
the top, from which pendent shoots like icicles 
are disposed in all the difterent stages of petri- 
faction, The small ramifications form varie- 
gated beds of moss, serving as conductors for 
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tbe wftter when it first begins U> oxystallixe ; and 
from a tube or pipe, they become, by repeated 
incrustations, a firm consolidated mass. The 
various colours produced by the vegetation, I 
changing with the different shades of light, 
give to the outer surface the appearance of 
mother-of-pearl ; but when the petrifaction is 
complete, the inside has a great resemblance 
to ^abaster.” The water is very cold and 
clear, and probably contains much lime that is 
precipitated upon the various subslanoes ou 
which the shower &lls. Sansar Dhara.ia by 
the superstitious Hindoos considered sacred to 
Mahadeva, and, in conBeq\ience, visited by 
them in pilgrimage, ' It is within a dozen 
miles of the sanatory station of Mussouree and 
Landour. Lat. 80“ 21', long. 78“ 6'. 

SANTIPORE . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 56 miles 
N. of Calcutta. The town has long been 
famous for its learning, Lat. 23“ 14', long. 
88“ 26'. 

SANTOO- — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of a branch 
of the Sookree river, and 84 miles S.S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 13', long. 72“ 38'. 

SAONKEIRA. — A town in Guzerat, or 
dominions of the Guicowar, 21 miles E.S.E. 
from Baroda, and 84 miles N.E. by N. from 
Surat, Lat. 22“ 10', long. 73“ 31'. 

SAFE. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, 118 miles N. from Goalpara, and 141 
miles E.N.E, from Darjeeling. Lat. 27° 48', 
long. 90“ 26', 

SARAHUN, or SERAN, the summer resi- 
dence of the rajah of Bussahir, is situate three 
miles from the left bank of the Sutluj. Its 
site is fine, being in a beautifully wooded 
recess or amphitheatre, formed by the hills 
advancing round it in a semicircle behind, 
while in front they slope dowu to the Sutluj, 
beyond which the mountains of Kulu rise, 
barren, steep, and with snow-clad summits. 
The summits of the mountains round the town 
to the east and south are covered with snow 
until June, when the rainy season sets in, 
under the infiuenoe of which it melts away. 
The bnildiugs of this town may be considered 
handsome, according to the humble standard 
of taste in this region. They are all in the 
Chinese style, with pent-roofr, balconies, and 
some bean ti fully-carved woodwork. The most 
remarkable building is a temple dedicated to 
the Hindoo goddess Kali, to whom, previously 
to the establishment of British supremacy, 
human sacrifices were here offered. The 
residence of the rajah is extensive, consisting 
of several houses. Sarah\m is the limit of ' 
Brahmiuism towards the north, as uone of that 
caste are established beyond it. Elevatiou 
above the sea 7,246 feet. Lat. 31“ SO', long. 
77 ° 60'. 

SARAH GPOOR, in the district of Aldemau, ; 
territory of Oude, a town on the river Tons - 
^North-eaatern), 110 milea S.E. of Lucknow. 
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Its population is estimated by Batter at 9,000. 
Lat. 26“ 24', long. 82“ S3’. 

SARAOON, in the British district of Shut* 
teeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town ou the route from Sirsub to the Punjab, 
62 miles N.W. of the former. Lat, 80* 12', 
long. 74“ 25'. 

SAEAWAH. — A town in the British terri- 
tory of Pe^, situate ou the left bank of the 
Ira wady nver, and 64 miles W. from Pegu. 
Lat. 17“ 44', long. 95“ 19'. 

8ARAYAT, in the British district of Go- 
mokpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village 60 miles N.W. of Goruckporo canton- 
ment. Lat, 27“ 20', long. 82“ 63'. 

SARDAH, or GHOGBA RIVER.— See 
Ghoora. 

SARENDI, in the district of Banswara, 
territory of Oude, a town near the right bank 
of the river Saee, 60 miles S.E. of Lucknow. 
Butter estimates the population at 6,000, in- 
cluding 100 Muasulmans. Lat. 26“ 16', long. 
81“ 6'. 

SARGAXTM, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 53 
miles N. of Bombay, Lat. 19“ 43', long. 
72“ 52'. 

SARH, in the British district of Cawnpore, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town in 
the subdivision of Sulimpnr, hence sometimes 
called Sarh SuUmpur. Lat. 26“ 14', long. 
80“ 24'. 

SAEHAT, in the British district of Beer- 
bhoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Pachete to Monghyr, 46 miles 
N. of former, 80 S. of latter. Lat. 24“ 10’, 
long. 86“ 62'. 

SARHENDI, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to Kerowly, 
29 miles S.W. by W. of the former. Lat, 
26“ 66', long. 77“ 46'. 

SAEHULL. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jhalawar, 27 miles E. by S. from Jhalra 
Palnn, and 143 miles W.N.W. from Saugnr. 
Lat. 24“ 28', long. 76“ 40'. 

SARSA, a small river, riaoa in the valley 
south of Subatoo, and in lat. 30“ 64', long. 
77“ 3', It holds a north-westerly course 
through the Pinjor Doon, and, receiving 
«ever*d small feeders from the mountains of 
Hindoor, foils into the Sutlej near Kanoli, in 
lat. 81“ 2', long. 76“ 88', after a course of about 
thirty miles. 

SARSAP, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a hill fort on the route from Agra to Neeumob, 
146 miles S.W. of former, liat. 26“ 10', long. 
76 “ 10 '. 

SABSEKEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 22 
miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat. 16 66', 

long. 74“ 64'. 

SAKUN. — A Bridsh dfotriot under the 
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lidut.'gov. of Bengal, and named ft-om the town 
of Samn, ita principal place. It is bounded 
on the north and north-west bjthe territory of 
^epnul ; on the east by the British district 
•nrhoot ; on the south-west by the Ganges, 
dividing it from the British districts Patna 
and Shahabad, and the Gbsghra, dividing it 
from the British district Ghazeepore; and 
on the west by Goruokpoor. It lies be- 
tween lat 26" 40'— 27“ 29^, long, 83“ 66'— 
86“ 80' ; is 115 miles in lenrth from north to 
south, and ninety in breadth. The area is 
6,894 square miles. It is throughout a very 
level tract, having no mountains, and scarcely 
any hills, or even undulations, but with a 
general inclination towards the south-east, as 
indicated by the flow of the rivers in that 
direction. The rivers and watercourses are 
very numerous, few tracts being better supplied 
in this respect. The Ganges flowing south- 
east, forms the south-western boundary from 
the confluence of the Ghaghra to the con- 
fluence of the Gunduk. The other principal 
rivers by which the district is either traversed 
or bounded, are the Ghagra, Gunduk, and 
Ba^uttee. 

The principal products are wheat, barley, 
rice, gram (Cicer arietinum), millet, maize, 
pease, and some other pulse, oil-seeds, hemp, 
opium, indigo, tobacco, cotton. The district 
in general affords an ample and fruitful field 
for the cultivation of sugarcane. The esculent 
vegetables of - Europe in general thrive well 
during the cold season. The forests contain 
some fine timber-trees. Manufactures are few, 
and of small note. The commerce of the dis- 
trict consists principally in the export of raw 
produce, of which the chief articles are timber, 
grain, sugar, tobacco, opium, indigo, and cot- 
ton. The most important import is culinary 
salt ; the remainder is composed of silks, broad- 
cloths, and a few other articles, regarded as 
luxuries amongst the natives, in general simple 
in their habits. The principal towns— Sarun 
or Cbupra, Bettiah, ^velgunj, AUganj — are 
noticed under their respective names in the 
alphabetical arrangement. The population is 
given under the article Bengal. 

This district formed part of the kingdom of 
Magadha, the monarch of which is represented 
to have been paramount ruler of India long 
previously to the Christian era. On the over- 
throw, in 1193, of the kingdom of Kunnouj, by 
Shahab-uddin Muhammad, king ofGhor, the 
victor, following up bis success, subdued the 
kingdom of Behar, of which Sarun formed part. 
Subsequently, in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, it was subdued by Baber, and in 1765 
it was included in the grant of the dewanny 
made to the East-India Company by Shah 
Alnm, the padsbah of Delhi. 

SABUNOHUR. — A town in the native 
state of Sarunghur, on the south-west frontier 
of Bengal, 68 miles W. from Sumbulpoor, 
»nd^ 84 miles S.S.W. from Odeipoor. The 
native state of which this town is the chief 


place, contains an area of 799 square miles, 
and a population of 86,956. Lat. 21“ 80', 
long. 82“ 69'. 

SAEUNGKOT, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Swan river, 73 miles S. 8. E. 
of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 33“ 6', long. 
72“ 13'. 

8ABUNGP00R, in Malwa, in the territory 
of Dewas, a town on the route from Goona to 
Mow, 97 miles S.W. of former, 88 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate on the right or east bank 
of the Bailee Siodh river, here crossed by ford ; 
“ bed 400 yards wide j bottom of rock in ledges 
and sand ; water shallow during the dry seasoA.” 
Distant N.E. from Oogein 66 miles. Lat. 
23“ 31', long. 76“ 80'. 

SARWAPALLI.— A town in the British 
district of Nellore, president of Madras, 12 
miles S. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14“ 17', long. 
80“ 1'. 

SABWUR, — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 10 
miles S.W. of Beejapoor. Lat. 16“ 43', long. 
75“ 41'. 

SASA, a river of the Mnttuck country, in 
Upper Assam, rises in lat. 27“ 26', long. 96“ 16', 
and flowing westerly for forty-five miles, falls 
into the Booree Dehing river in lat. 27“ 16', 
long, 94“ 43'. 

SASOOKHA. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 110 miles N. from Goalpara, and 
141 miles N.W. from Durrung, Lat. 27° 44', 
■long. 90“ 40'. 

SASOORAHULLY. — A town in the My- 
sore, situate ou the right bank of the Toonga 
river, and 138 miles N.W. by N. firomSeringa- 
patam. Lat. 14“ O', long. 76“ 46'. 

SASPANEE, in the British territory of 
Saugur and Nurbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Nagpoor, 89 miles S.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 22“ 39', long. 79“ 49'. 

SASRAN. — A town in the native state of 
, Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 42 miles S.W. 

' by W. from Gwalior, and 70 miles W.N.W. 
from Jhansce. Lat. 26“ 65', long. 77° 40'. 

SASSERAM, in the British district of Shah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the route 
from Hazareebagh to Benares, 117 miles N.W. 
of former, 72 S.E. of latter. It has a bazar, 
and is of considerable size ; but the greater 
part of its extent is occupied by ruinous mosques 
and tombf^ of Mussulmans. The town has a few 
rude manufactures in hardware and jewellery, 
and there are many weavers, principally Mussul- 
mans. There is an endowed school, supported 
by lauds formerly granted for the purpose. 
The population is estimated by Jacquemont 
at 10,000 ; but acooiding to Buchanan, the 
number of houses is 8,600 ; and assuming the 
usually-received average of inmates, the num- 
ber of inhabitants would appear to be 18,000. 
Lat. 24° 67', long. 84“ 4', 
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SASSOOE, — A town in tte British district 
of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 16 miles 
6.E. ofPoonah. Lat. 18® 20', long. 74° S'. 

SASUNEE, in the British district of Ally- 
guih, lieu t. 'gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Agra to the canton- 
ment of Allygurh, and 14 miles S. of the latter. 
It has a large baiuir. In 1803, the conduct of 
a refractory zemindar rendered necessary the 
employment of force for the reduction of the 
fortress, which was consequently attacked by 
the British, under Gleneral Lake, and captured, 
though not without severe loss on the part of 
tlie victors. Sasunee contains a population of 
5,524. Lat. 27“ 4 2^, long. 78° 9', 

SATA, or SETTA, in Sinde, the greatest 
eastern branch of the Indus, or rather the con- 
tinuatioD of the main stream, which formerly 
Bent off to the west a large arm called the Bug- 
gaur. This last, however, is now almost com' 
pletely closed during the season when the river 
is low, becoming then little else than a succes- 
sion of dunds, or fresh -water pools. The Sata 
below the divarication is generally about 1,000 
yards wide. It sends off, on the left or eastern 
side, two branches, — the Mull and Moutnee, 
once great streams, but now, during the diy 
season, shallow rivulets. At the time that 
Carless wrote, in 1837, the Ilujaitiree and 
Kedywaree mouths, which gave exit to two 
other branches sent off by the 8ataon the right 
sitle, were navigable ; but in 1839 the Hujaiii- 
ree mouth was closed by a great alteration in 
the course of the Btre.arii. Having thrown oft' 
these branches on the right and left side, the 
iSahi, still the main stream of the Indus, and 
known in the hiwer part of its course by the 
names Munnejah and Wanyanee, falls into tlie 
Indian Ocean by the Kookewuree mouth, in 
lat. 24° 2', long. 67° 32'. 

SATAHUM G. — A town in Nepal, 102 miles 
W.N. W. from Khatmandoo, and 102 miles 
N. by E. from Goruckpoor, Lat. 28° 7', long. 
83’ 44'. 

SATAK . — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 130 miles 
E.S.E. from Sirin.agur, and 100 miles N.E. 
from Kangra. Lat. 33° 8', long. 77° 30'. 

SATHEEKA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 63 nnles N. by E. Irom 
Jodhpoor, and 97 miles W.N, W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27“ 2'. long. 73° 18'. 

SATHWALY.— A town in Hyderabad, 
situate on the right bank of the Manjera river, 
and 64 miles N.W. by N. from Hyderabad, 
J.at. 18“ 9', long. 78° S\ 

SATIGHAT. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the right bank of the Marachangdi river, and 
70 miles W. from Kbatmandoo. Lat, 27° 46', 
long. 84° 10', 

SATKOONEEA. — A town in the British 
district of Chittagong, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
27 miles S.E. of Chittagong. Lat. 22° 1', 
long. 92° 9'. 

SATPOORA, in the terrib>ry of Indore, or 


possessions of Holkar’s family, a small town 
on a tributary of the Nerbudda, 75 miles S.E. 
of Indore. It gives name to a range of inoun* 
tains, which, running east and west, divides 
the valley of the Taptee from that of the 
Nerbudda. This range may be considered as 
extending between hit. 21" — 22°, from long, 
73° 40 to long. 78°, where it becomes con- 
founded with the Vindhya range. The south 
declivity towards the Tap tee is abrupt, the 
north towards the Nerbudda very gentle. Its 
elevation does not appear to have been accu- 
rately determined, Aseergurh, one of its 
summits, is probably about 1,200 feet above 
the sea. Fraser, an eye-witness, estimates 
the elevation of the highest points at about 
2,500 feet above the sea. “The Sat(K>ora 
differ extremely in appearance from the Vin- 
dhya mountains, l)eing bold and romantic in 
tlie outlines, rising into lofty peaks, and swell- 
ing into shapes that would induce the beholder 
from a distance to consider them os primitive." 
They, however, consist of amygdaloid and 
greenatoue, and on the BumiuitH, of over- 
lying trap, and are altogether of volcanic 
formation, Satpoora is iu lat, 21° 48', long. 
76° 27'. 

SATTARA, so denominated from the fort 
of that name, is a British province within the 
4 )reBidency of Bombay. It is bouinled on the 
north by the lirilisb oollectorate of Poona ; 
on the nortli-east and e;ist by that of Shola- 
pore ; on the south by the oollectorate of 
Belgaum, the southern Mahrattii jaghires, and 
the state of Coin pore; and on the west by the 
collectorates of Rutnagherry and Taunah, It 
lies hetw'een lat. 16’ 22' — 18° 32', long. 73° 24' 
— 76° 2.5'; is 215 miles in length from south- 
east to north-we.st, and ninety in breadth: 
the area i.s about 10,222 square miles. The 
oiilminating range of the Siadri Mountain.s, 
or Western Ghauts, extend along its west 
frontier for about ninety miles, separating it 
from the Concan. Tbo.se mountains, which 
rise so precipitously on the west side, or 
towards the Concan, have a more gradual 
declivity on the Deccan side, or towards the 
east; and iu that direction, though the surface 
is gener.-illy very rugged, and diversified by 
many considerable ranges and isolated moun- 
tains, it sinks gradually to the plains of 
Hyderabad, or territory of the Nizam. All 
the streams hold a south-easterly direction, 
and ultimately joining the Kistiia, which rises 
in this territory, are conveyed by the channel 
of that great river to the Bay of Bengal. Of 
the remaining rivers, the chief is the Neera. 
In addition to the Kiatna and the Neera, are 
the Mar, the Yena, the Nandbur, the Yerla, 
the Wurna, and the Quina, over which last- 
mentiofted nver a bridge is about to be 
constructed. 

The climate of the higher parts in the west 
of this territory ia characterized by extreme 
moisture, the annual fiill of rain exceeding 
that registered in many other places, and 
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having been known to amount to nearly 800 
inches in the year. On the eastern declivity 
of the Grhats in the Deccan, and in the lower 
parts still farther east, “ the rains are light, 
uncertain, and iu all years barely sufficient for 
the wants of the husbandman ; and a slight 
fisilure occasions much distress.” The mean j 
annual fiill of rain in the less-elevated parts is 
stated not to exceed twenty-three and a half 
inches. In the upper parts of the Ghats, the 
heat is much moderated by the elevation ; the 
mean annual temperature being 66°. April is 
found to be the hottest month, the mean tem- 
perature being 74°; the extreme maximum 
also occurred in the same month, reaching, 
in 1836. 60°. In the Deccan, at an elevation 
of 1,700 or 1,800 feet, the maximum tempera- 
ture of the whole year is stated to be 94°, 
the minimum 37°. In the upper part of the 
Ghats, the monsoons during autumn are 
violent in the extreme ; in the less-elevated 
parts eastward of the Ghats, they are in 
general scarcely felt, though the extreme east 
is Bonietiraea slightly visited by the monsoon 
from the north-east, or that from the Coro- 
mandel coast. The climate is considered very 
salnbrious. 

The great majority of the population is 
Mahratta ; and this part of India appears 
from time immemorial to have been the head- 
quarters of that race, which held the widely - 
extended region of Maharashtra. In the hills 
adjoining the Ghats southward of Sattara, 
there are a considerable number of Ramooses, 
a predatory tribe, in physical aspect resem- 
bling the Bheels, but more subdued and 
civilized. They have no language of their 
own, and in dress and manners are more like 
the Mahrattas. Tlio total population of IBat- 
tara has been returned at 1,005,771, which 
affords niuety to the square mile. Such 
assumed den.sity may be regarded as ample 
for a mouutainous tract, in general barren, 
and suhject to frequently-recurring droughts. 
The principal towns— Sattara the capital, Pun- 
derpoor, and Beejapoor — are noticed under their 
respective nanies. 

During the administration of the country 
by the last rajah, a good carriage-road had 
been made from Sattara to Mahabulisbwar, a 
distance of thirty miles, which was continued 
for twenty-seven miles to Mahar, on the 
navigable river Savitree. There was also a 
good road continued from the Neem bridge 
to Sattara, thus completing the communica- 
tion between that city and Poona. Since the 
lapse of the territory to the British, many 
excellent joads have been added. Among 
them may be noticed one connecting Beeja- 
poor with Sattara ; another from the town of 
Kurar, over the Koombarlee Ghaut, to the 
Conoan ; a third over the Pusumee Hlbaut, 
between the town of Waee and Maloolm Peth, 
on the Mahabulisbwar Hills. 

Sevajee, who founded the state of Sattara 
and the Mahratta ounfederatioo, was the 
leoond son of Shahjee, a Mahratta leader of 


some note, under the Nizam Shah dynasty of 
Ahmednuggur, and subsequently under that 
of Bejapoor. Sevajee began bis predatory 
career about 1644, and in 1646 acquired his 
first stronghold, the hill-fort of Torna, by the 
treachery of the governor holding it on the 
part of the king of Beejapoor, against whom 
he, in 1648, openly revolted. From that time 
his course of successful aggression against both 
Aurungzebe, then king of Delhi, and the king 
of Beejapoor was rapid. In 1659 he in per- 
son assassinated the general of the army of 
Beejapoor, and attacked the forces, which, 
tlius Buriirised and deprived of a leader, were 
for the most part slain, the Mahrattas among 
the Btirvivors entering the service of their 
conqueror. In 1662 he hod acquired a tract 
of country 250 miles in length northwards 
from Goa, and at its widest part 100 miles in 
breadth ; and “ in this small territory the 
hardiness and predatory habits of his soldiers 
enabled him to maintain an army of 7,000 
horse anti 50,000 foot.” In 1064 be extended 
his predatory expeditions so far that he plun- 
dered the rich city of Surat, and with his 
spoil returned unmolested to his fastnesses. 
In 1665 he collected a fleet, and commenced 
a course of piratical depredations against the 
Mussulmans, who were especially enr.aged by 
the capture of the ships which, according to 
annual usage, were conveying pilgrims from 
India to the Red Sea. In the same year, 
however, Sevajee accepted service in the army 
of Aurungzebe, by whom he was soon after 
placed in continement. From ibis durance he 
escaped, and returned to his fastness at Raee- 
gnrh, after an absence of neinly a year. He 
there became so formidable, that Aurungzebe 
admitted him to terms, or rather concluded 
with him a treaty, by which he was acknow- 
ledged as jagbiredar or subordinate proprietor 
of a territory much larger than that which he 
had formerly held. An attempt, made by 
order of Aurungzebe, to seize Sevajoe, caused 
him to recommence hostilities, in which he 
was eminently successful, ravaging to a great 
extent the territories of the sovereign of 
Delhi, exacting the chouth or black-mail of 
a fourth of the revenues frnnr such districts 
as were spared, and in a field action defeating 
an army of 20,000 men. In rivalry of the 
king of Delhi, he was, in 1675, crowned at 
Raeegurh, with great splendour, adopting, iu 
all their extent, the ceremonies used by that 
gorgeous court on such occasions. He soon 
after marched towards the Coromandel coast, 
and, passing by Madras, took the strong fort 
of Jinji, one of the possessions of Beejapoor ; 
but in the midst of his triumphs and great- 
ness he was cut off by illness, in 1680, in the 
fifty-third year qf his age. His son Sambajeo 
succeeded to bis possesaioDS, but being devoid 
of talent, energy, and perseverance, and be- 
coming iocompetent from drunkenness and 
debauchery, was, iu 1688, made prisoner by 
the Moguls, and in the following year cruelly 
put to death, by order of Aurungzebe. Not- 
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withstanding, however, all the tnlents, re- 
Boorces, and perseverance of the emperor, the 
Mussulman cause rapidly waned, and that of 
the Mahi-nttas prospered: they "seemed to 
multiply aa the Mogul armies decayed. After 
reducing the Deccan to a desert, they had 
spread over Malwa, and made a powerful 
inroad into Guzerafc, leaving their traces 
everywhere, iu pillaged towns, ravaged fields, 
and smoking villages.” Aurungzebe, after 
many campaigns, in which he vainly at- 
tempted to retrieve his sinking affairs, died 
in 1707, at Ahmednugur, whither he had with 
difficulty led the shattered relics of his ruined 
host. The rapid decay of the kingdom of 
Delhi accelerated the progress of the Mah- 
ratta power; the officers of the king left in 
charge of the Decc.an, first faintly opposed 
and then conciliated the Mahrattas ; a truce 
was concluded about 1710, by which they 
yielded the chouth ; and this, or the con- 
firmation of the agreement, together with a 
formal grant of their territorial possessions 
by the emperor (Padshah) in 1719, may be 
considered as the final establishment of the 
Mahratta government, after a struggle of at 
least sixty years. The office of Peishwa, 
"leader” or "prime nunister” of the Mah- 
ratta empire, had always been a place of im- 
portance, and Dalajee Kao, who attained that 
dignity, succeeded in 1749 in engrossing the 
whole powers of the state. Thenceforward 
the descendants of Sevajee were mere pen- 
sioned captives. From that humiliating state 
Pertaub Singh, the titular rajah, w.as released 
in 1818, wlien the army of the Peishwa, in 
its rajtid flight, was surprised and routed by a 
Dritibh force atAshti, On that occasion the 
rajah, with Lis mother and brothers, were 
rescued and set at liberty, after the family 
had been nearly seventy years in durance. 
To the rajah was assigned the territory of 
Sattara, producing an annual revenue of 
137,500f., besides jaghires or feudal grants, 
and other alienatioDS from the rent-roll, 
making in the aggregate about 200,OOOZ. for 
the gross annual income , of the raj. The 
sovereignty of the territory thus assigned was 
to be held by the rajah, “ in subordinate co- 
operation with the British government,” which 
engaged to defeud the rajah’s territories, and 
give him protection from all injury and aggres- 
sion, The Mahratta prince having been always 
retained in a state of pupilage, it was appre- 
hended that to invest him at once with the 
full measure of power which he was ulti- 
mately to enjoy, might be mischievous ; the 
following stipulation therefore formed part of 
the treaty; — “The rajah shall ultimately have 
the entire management of the country now 
ceded to him ; but as it is necessary, on ac- 
count of the recent conquests of tbe country, 
that it should at first be governed with par- 
ticular care and prudence, the administration 
for the present will remain in the hands of 
the British political agent. That officer will, 
however, oonduot tbe govenuneut in the 


rajab’a name, and in oonsultation with hii 
highn^ ; and in proportion as his highnoBB 
and his officers shall acquire experience, and 
evince their ability to govern the country, the 
British government will gradually transfer the 
whole i^ministration into their hands. He 
will, however, at all times attend, as above 
agreed, to the advice which the British poli- 
tical agent shall offer him for the good of bit 
state, and for the maintenance of general 
tranquillity.” The management of the raj 
remained wdth the British political agent until 
April, 1822 ; and an official report of that 
date records “the general prosperity and ^ood 
order that prevailed throughout the rajah’s 
districts, and the satisfaction which was shown 
by all classes of the people towards his bi^- 
nea‘<’s government and tne existing system of 
management.” At this prosperous time tbe 
government was transferred to the rajah, tben 
twenty-four years of age, and the British 
functionary, hitherto denominated political 
agent, was thenceforth styled Resident, Cool- 
ness, liowever, subsequently arose between the 
rajah and the government of Bombay, which 
soon increased to alienation. Tbe rajah made 
demand.‘i which the government thought un- 
warranted by the treaty ; and being led into 
proceedings inconsistent with the position 
which he occupied, he was, iu 1839, deposed, 
and his brother elevated to his place. The 
deposed rajah was sent to Benares, where he 
died in the month of October, 1847. A treaty 
wiis concluded with the new rajah, under which 
a competent revenue was secured to Pertaub 
Singh, and certain modifications of the terms 
of the original treaty were effected in regard 
to certain jaghiredars of the Sattara raj, who, 
to obviate dispute, were for[ualIy declared 
under the direct control of the British go- 
vernment, though their contingents and pecu- 
niary payments were reserved to the rajah, as 
previously fixed. Under this arrangement, 
capital sentences passed by those jaghiredara 
are made subject to confirmation by the 
British government. 

Under the rule of tbe new rajah, the con- 
dition of the country was highly satisfactory, 
Tlie British authorities, ever anxious for im- 
provement, found in the prince a willing 
coadjutor. Not only were substantial re- 
forms introduced, but matters little heeded 
for the most part by native rulers received 
some measure of attention. Steps were taken 
to repair and preserve the fine relics of Ma- 
hometan architecture at Beejapoor, while the 
great interests of humanity were advanced by 
the encouragement of vaccination, the aboh- 
tioD of suttee, and the suppression of trade 
in slaves. 

Tlie second rajah under the protection of 
the ESust- India Company died in 1848, with- 
out issue, but adopt^, a few hours previously 
to his death, a Imy distantly related to his 
family. It was obvious, however, that by tbe 
general law and custom of India, a dependent 
principality could not pass to an adopted heir 
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without the coneent of the paramount power ; 
vet, plain as this was, the decision of the 
British government was not given without 
deliberation. That government was under no 
pledge, direct or constructive, to give such 
consent, and it was deemed expedient, in 
reference to the general interests committed 
to its charge, to withhold it. The territory 
accordingly lapsed, by the extinction of the 
race of Sevajee, to the power which bestowed 
it, and was formally annexed to the British 
dominions. The revenue derived from all 
sources in 2850 amounted to 272,304/. 

RATTARA. — The principal place of the 
British province of the e.ame name, in the 
presidency of Bombay. It is situate amidst 
the highlands of the Deccan, east of the cul- 
minating range of the Ghatf^, and wliere the 
country, though very rugged, iriclinefi gene- 
rjilly to tile eastward. The site of tlie fort is 
tlie Kunimit of a mountain having an area 
extending alxiut 1,100 yards in its greatest 
length, and 500 in breiidtii. The rnouiitaiu is 
of no great height, hut very steep. “Its 
defences consist of a scarp, upwards of forty 
feet in perpendicular black rock, on the to[) of 
W’hich is a stone wall;” and besiegers of it 
have suffered dreadfully from huge stones 
precipitated on them from the fort above. 
Its moat striking feature is “ the north-east 
angle, which assumes nearly the shape of a 
tower, and is one of tlie strongest points, the 
rock being forty-two feet high, and the bastion 
now on the top of it consists of twenty-five 
feet of ma-sonry, niaki ng a total of sixty-seven 
feet.” The “town of Sattara lies immediately 
under the fort, in a deep hollow, nearly sur- 
ruumied on tliree sides by liills ; cut off from 
the west by the Byhadri Mountains (Western 
Ghals), and fronj every otlier quarter by tlie 
Yena. Kisfna, and Oornioorce rivers.” When 
the fort was attacked by the British at the 
close of the war with the Peishwa in 1818, it 
mounted only twenty-five guns, of various 
CJililue, and was garrisoned liy 400 men, who 
eut rendered, having tmule scarcely any resist- 
ance, after a few sliells had been throwui into 
the place. I'he British colours were imme- 
diately hoisted, but next day lowered, and the 
standard of Sevajee raised in their place, pro- 
clamation being made of the restoration of 
the titular chief to his dignity, and a portion 
of the teiTitory held by his ancestoi-s. Pre- 
viously to the rise of Sevajee, this place had 
been held by the Mussulman government of 
Beejapoor ; it was taken by that celebrated 
chieftain in 1673, and made the seat of 
government by his successors in 1698. In 
1700, being besieged by Aurungzebein person, 
it was taken by blockade after a vigorous 
lesiatance of about two months. In ^05 it 
was retaken by the Mahrattaa by stratagem ; 
and during the aecendancy of the Peishwf^ 
was used ostensibly as the state residence, but 
actually as the prison of the rajah. After the 
deposal of the Peishwa, ihe titular rajah con- 


tinued to reside here, under the protection 
and control of the British authorities, till the 
race of Sevajee failed, by the death of his last 
descendant in 1848. A new church has been 
erected in the town by the British govern- 
ment. Distance from Bombay, S.E., 116 
miles ; from Poonab, S., 65. I^t. 17^ 45', 
long. 74“ 4'. 

SATTAVADE. — A town in the British 
district of North Arcot, presidency of M,adrRa, 
33 miles N.W. of Madras. Lat. 13° 27', 
long. 80° 1'. 

SATTENAPATTI. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
21 miles W.N.W, of Guntoor. Lat. 16° 26', 
long. 80° 12'. 

SATTENWAREEE, in the territory of 
Bhopal, a fort on the northern frontier, 
towards the Gwalior territory. In 1818 it 
was held by a garrison an the part of the 
rajah of Nagpoor or Berar, and on the 8th of 
June was invested by a British force Under 
Major Lamb, and on the 9th, the rampart 
having been breached, an attempt w.as made to 
storm ; but the advancing jiarty was received 
with 80 destructive a fire, that thirty-two men 
of those near the head of the advancing column 
were unhappily cut down. The rear thereupon 
fled in panic to seek shelter, and were of 
necessity followed by the rest. All efforts to 
bring the men to renew the attack were un- 
successful, and under cover of darkness, the 
party retired from the spot, having suffered 
the loss of eighty-six of their number in killed 
and wounded. On the following night, how- 
ever, the garrison evacuated the fort, some- 
where about half their number effecting their 
escape, the remainder being killed or made 
prisoners. Rattenwanee appe.ar8 to have been 
granted with other possessions by treaty of 
1818 by the Hritl.sh governmecit to tLermw’aub 
of Bhopal, "in order to m. -irk its apjirobation 
of bis conduct, and to enalJe him to maintain 
the stipuhated contingent.” Distant N.W. of 
Bliojial 30 miles, N.E. of Oojuin 95. Lat. 
23° 36', long. 77“ 10'. 

SArriYAMANGALAM.— A town in the 
British dintrict of Coimbatoor, presidency of 
Miwlras, 40 miles N.N.E. of Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 11° 30', long. 77“ 18'. 

SATLTiA, in the British hill state of 
Kotgurh, a village on a mountain rising 
steeply over the left bank of the Sutlej. 
Elevation above the sea 6,771 feet. Lat. 
31° 19', long. 77“ 31'. 

SAUBIE NULLA. — A river rising in lat. 
27° 12', long. 76° 19', and, flowing in a north- 
erly direction for eighty miles through Alwar 
and Kot Kassira, and for thirty through the 
British district of Goorgaon and the native 
territory of Jhujhur, falls into the Hansoutee 
river on the right side, in lat. 28° 28', long. 
76° 88'. 

SAUCKRA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, iu the British diatriot of 
860 
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Bumbnlpoor, 84 miles W. by S. of Sambul- 
poor, Lat. 21" 19', loog. 82“ 43', 

SAUDERVEIL, — A town of Bombay, in 
the territory of the Dating rajahs, 60 miles E. 
by S. from Surat, and 66 miles N.W. by W. 
from Malligaum. Lat. 21", long, 73“ 37'. 

SAUEELA. — A town in Guzerat, or domi- 
nions of the Guicowar, 42 miles E.N.E. from 
Rajkote, and 83 miles W.S.W. from Ahined- 
nbad. Lat. 22“ 31', long. 71° 25'. 

SAUGOR AND NERBUDDA TERRI- 
TORIES. — The country thus designated com- 
prises an extensive tract, bounded on the 
north by Bundelound and the British districts 
of Banda, Allahabad, and Mirzapore ; on the 
east by Mirzapore and Korea ; on the south 
by the territory of Nagpore or Berar, and the 
territory of the Nizam ; and on the west by 
the territory of Gwalior, or the possessions of 
the Scindia family, and the territory of Bhopal. 
It lies between lat. 21“ 16' and 25“ 15', long. 
7G“ 63' and 82“ 61 ' ; is 380 miles in length 
from east to west, and 190 in breadth from 
north to south, and has an area of 32,114 
square miles. Within these boundaries are 
comprehended the independent state of Rewah, 
whose rajah is bound to the British government j 
by a treaty of alliance. The other native 
chieftains are mere feudatories of the East- 
liidia Company, under whose grants they hold 
their possessions ; within which, howover, they 
exercise all the powers of government, subject 
to the interference* when necessary, of the 
jiaramount authority. Of the petty states 
tlius situate, there are four — Kotee, Myhir, 
Oocheyra, and Sohawul ; but the larger portion 
of the country known as the Saugor and Ner- 
V)udda territory is directly British. This por- 
tion comprises the districts of Saugor, Jubbul- 
pore, Hoshuogabad, Seoni, Dumoh, Nursing- 
poor, Baitool, Ramghur, and Sohajpore. Its 
outline is very irregular, but it may be de- 
scribed generally as extending from lat. 21“ 16' 
to 24“ 30', and from long. 76“ 53' to 82“ 15', 
and comprehending an area of about 20,000 
squaro miles. 

The Saugor and Nerbudda is, with little 
exception, a considerably elevated tract, its 
limits embracing a portion of the rHiiges of 
the Vindhya aud of the Mahadeo Mountains. 
The eastern part is an elevated table-latul, 
h.aving at its south-eastern angle the summit of 
Araarakantak, 3,463 feet above the aea, but 
declining towards the west iuto the more 
depressed tract called the valley of the Ner- 
biidda, that great river bolding its course 
along it westward towards the Indian Ocean. 
The Mahadeo Mountains form the southern 
inclosing lunge of this valley ; the Vindhya, , 
the northern. At the distance of about 
thirty miles south of the Nerbudda, the 
culminatiug ridge of the Mahadeo Mountains 
forms the line of water-heads, dividing the 
streams flowing northward towards the Ner- 
budda from those flowing southward and 
south-eastward towards the Godavery. The 


Mahadeo range appears to have an average 
elevation of about 2,000 feet above the sea ; 
one summit is judged to rise as high as 
2,500, and two or three others are vaguely 
conjectured to have & still greater altitude. 
The elevation above the sea of the Vindhya 
forming the northern inclosing range of the 
valley of the Nerbudda, is but moderate. 
This range is little more than the southem 
brow of a sort of plateau, of very irregular 
surface, but for the most part declining north- 
ward, and sending off numerous streams in 
tliat direction, Few elevations exceed 2,000 
feet ; that of the Residency at Saugor, one of 
the most considerable ascertained, is only 2,050. 
Down this declivity, towards the north and 
north-east, flow the numerous feeders of the 
Betwa, the Cane, the Tons, and many others 
in their course towards the Jumna and the 
Ganges. The Sone, rising two or three miles 
east of the source of the Nerbudda, flows 
c.aHtwavd ; the Taptee, rising in the Mahadeo 
range, in the south-west of the territory, flow- 
ing westward, holds a course parallel to the 
Nerbudda, but on an average fifty miles more 
to the southward, and, like that river, it falls 
into the Arabian Sea. The mineral produc- 
tions do not present many varieties, but they 
are highly important, consisting principally of 
iron and of coal. Iron-ore is found to the 
Dorth-eJiatward of Sohagpoor and the eastward 
of the river Sone, but the most important site 
is a tract extending from twenty to thirty 
miles north-east of Jubbulpore, where it is 
largely raised and smelted. A considerable 
quantity is manufactured at Poonassa, Chand- 
gurb, and some other places in this district. 
At Tendukberi also, fifty miles south of 
Saugor, aud ten miles north of the right bank 
of the Nerbudda, is abundance of iron-ore of 
excellent quality, which has been fully tested, 
aa it is the material used in the conatructiou 
of the excellent suspension-bridge over the 
Beosi, near the town of Saugor. The inex- 
haustible supply of iron-ore is the more im- 
portant from there being abuTulaiice of excel- 
lent coal at mauy places in the vicinity ; as in 
the Eiwan pergunnah of Chandia - Kanrin, 
which adjoins Kumbi on the north-east; and 
again in the Hoshungabad district, on the 
south bank of the Nerbudda; also about 
seven or eight miles below Jubbulpore, and 
at Sohagpore, on the left bank of the Sone. 
Limestone abounds in many places, and the 
sandstone of the northern part of the district 
is remarkably fine-grained, strong, and may 
be quarried of any scantling desired. Little 
mention appears to be made of any other 
minei-al produce in this district. 

A considerable portion of the population ap- 
pear to be of the stock of the perhaps 

the abofiginal race of this part of India. Some 
of the Ghond tribes are nearly in what is called 
a state of nature, lurking in the gloomiest 
recesses of the thickest forests, and subsisting 
for the most part on wild roots and fruits, 
wild honey, and game, which they kill with 
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tbeir arrows. It is even alleged that they are 
cannibals, cutting the throats of snob ot their 
number as they consider irrecoverably ill, and 
devouring their bodies. However this may 
be, it is beyond doubt that they oflFer human 
sacrifices to their idols, Notwithstanding their 
barbarism, they are, however, allowed to class 
themselves under the second caste of Hindoos. 
Allied in origin and habits to these savages are 
the Holes, Palis, and Panwars, inhabiting the 
eastern part of the district. The remaining 
Hindoo population are Brahmins, Bundelas, 
rarious tribes of Rajpoots, and Mabrattas. 
The Mussulman population, consisting of Pa- 
tans and others, is not inconsiderable. This 
territory belonging to what aiie called the non- 
regulation provinces, the statistical information 
regarding it is somewhat loose ; but under the 
names of the several districts — Saugor, Jub- 
bulpore, Hoshungabad, Seonee, Dumoh, Nur-' 
singpore, and Daitool — -will be found such as is 
available. 

The British territory is under the super- 
intendence of the lieut.-gov. of the N-W. 
Provinces. The principal towns are Saugor, 
Jubbulpore, Hosnungabad, Seoni, Baitool, 
Sohajpur, ^Ihary, Mandla, Dumoh, and Dha- 
mouni. Of the earlier history of this territory 
little is known ; it was probably long ruled by 
rinces of the Ghond race. It seems to have 
een at least partially conquered by Akbar, 
about the year 1599. On the dismemberment 
of the empire of Delhi, this tract became 
nominally sulyect to the Peishwa ; but in the 
latter part of the ei^teenth century, Raghojee 
EhoDsia, rajah of Berar or Nagpore, having 
received from that potentate grants of the 
greater part of the territory, made himself 
master of it. In 1818 this portion was ceded 
to the British government, in commutation of 
subsidy and contingent stipulated for by the 
treaty of 1816 ; and the cession was confirmed 
by the treaty of 1826. The claims of the 
Peishwa in Saugor had been previously surren- 
dered, being included in the “ rights, interests, 
and pretensions, feudal, territorial, and pecu- 
niary,” ceded by that prince to the East-Icdia 
Company, under the thirteenth article of the 
treaty of 1817. Serious disturbances continued 
in several portions of these provinces after the 
termination of the AfFghnii war, which it was 
found necessary to quell by concentrating a 
military force in the disaffected territory. 

SAUGOR, the principal place of the British 
district of the same name, is situate in a hilly 
tract, considerably elevated above the surround- 
ing country. The town is built along the 
West, the north, and the north-east sides of a 
lake nearly a mile in length, and three quarters 
in breadth, whioh occupies the lowest part of a 
valley, or rather a basin, surrounded by hills of 
trap formation, interspersed with a few of 
sandstone. Here are military cantonments, 
situate on an undulating plain north-east of the 
lake, and extending from north to south in a 
continuous line about a mile and a halt Hie 


ground, however, it is said, has been inju* 
diciously selected, being in many places low, 
swampy, and consequently unhealthy. The 
parade-gTound is in front of the lines, and 
adjoining it is the European burial-ground, the 
extent and crowded state of which give an 
unfavourable impression as to the qualities of 
the atmosphere. The mint occupied a hand- 
some building, situate about a mile to the east 
of the lake ; and here, formerly, 400 men were 
employed; but the establishment was some 
years since broken op, and its business trans- 
ferred to Calcutta, There is a large fort here, 
which now serves as an ordnance depot. 

In consequence of the considerable elevation 
of the site, the temperature at kSaugor is rather, 
moderate in prop<irtion to the latitude ; tlie 
thermometer rarely falls below 60° in the cold 
season, or rises above 96® in the hot. " The 
I quantity of rain which falls during the year, 
varies from thirty-four to forty-six inches.” 
Here is a sort of collegiate school, under the 
management of three njembers, a secretary, a 
head master, an assistant master, and a Hindee 
master. There is an English and vernacular 
department. In the latter, instruction is given 
in Persian, Hindee, and Mahratta. The 
' scenery of the beautiful lake, well suited for 
I pleasure-boats, and the abundance of fish and 
wild'fow] on its waters, or on its shores, render 
it a great source of recreation to the Euro]>ean 
residents. Saugor is the station of the civil 
eetiiblishment. The European population of 
the town and its vicinity, vaguely stated as 
“ numbering some hundreds,” have the ser- 
vices of a chaplain ; and a convenient church 
has recently' been erected in the Gothic style. 
The total population of the town has been con- 
jectured to amount to 60,000, the majority 
being Mahrattaa. 

Over the Bessi or Bes, a river running near 
the town, was constructed, in 1830, an iron 
suspension-bridge of the metal obtained at 
Tendukheri, about fifty miles to the south- 
ward. The bridge is 200 feet in span, and 
was erected by native workmen, at a cost of 
4,800/., increased by a gratuity of 600/. to 
Major Presgrave, assay- master of the Saugor 
mint, under whose supeiintendence the work 
was carried on. Elevation above the sea 1,940 
feet ; distance N.W, from Jubbulpore 90 miles, 
N. from Nagpore 185, S.W. from Allahabad 
223, S. from Agra 233, W. from Calcutta, by 
Allahabad, 808, N.E. from Mhow 215, N.E. 
from Bombay 600. Lat. 23° 60', long. 78° 49'. 

SAUGOR ISLAND bounds the great en- 
trance of the river Hoogly on the east side. 
It is seven or eight miles in length, and half 
that in breadth. On the east side is an 
ancient pagoda, and a large tank of fresh 
water, held in great veneration by the Hindoos, 
who go there in great numbers once every year 
to sacrifice. The island is held under a lease 
of ninety-nine years from government by a 
company, which engaged at the end of twenty 
years to pay land tax to the government on the 
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cleared lands. It was subsequently found 
necessary to extend the term of rent-free 
tenure. Th^opulation in 1832 wels estimated 
at 10,000. Tne system of manufacturing salt 
formerly carried on here by individuals under 
a system of excise, has been discontinued. 
An iron lighthouse, to be erected on Middleton 
Point, was shipped from this country some few 
years ago. Lat. 21" 42', long. 88° 8'. 

SAUMUND. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 
17 miles W. by S. of Ahmedabad. Lat. 22" 69', 
long. 72“ 20'. 

SAUNGI, in the district of Sultanpoor, 
territory of Oude, a town 90 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. Butter estimates the population at 
4,000, all Hindoos, of the militaiy class, and 
cultivators. Lat. 26° 5', long. 81° 68'. 

SAUNTE.— See Soauth. 

SAUTNAIR, in the British district of Bai- 
tool, Saugur and Nurbudda territory, lieut.-gov, 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Baitool to Ellichpoor, 22 miles S.S.W. of 
the former. I^at. 21° 83', long. 77° 60'. 

SAUTURRA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 3 60 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 135 
miles S.S.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 20° 59', 
long. 81" 41'. 

vSAVAN DROOG, in the territoiy of My- 
sore, a celebrated hill-fort, situate on a vast 
and bare rock of granite, amidst dense fore.sts 
and thickets. A small river rushing through 
a deep ravine, washes the south b^e of the 
rock, which is divided by an intervening chasm 
into two great summits, each surmounted by a 
fortress independent of each other, and both 
abundantly supplied with water. The circuit 
of the base is about eight miles, and the sides 
are so precipitous as to appear inaccessible 
when viewed from below. lu the year 1791 it 
was invested by the British army under Lord 
Cornwallis, and the defences, though formid- 
able by position, were soon breached. The 
garrison also appears to have been weak and 
pusillanimous, and both forts were carried by 
assault without the loss of a single life on the 
part of the British. After the final overthrow 
ol Tippoo Sultan in 1799, it was garrisoned by 
a small native force, which was subsequently 
withdrawn on account of the insalubrity of the 
place. Elevation above the sea 4,004 feet ; 
distance from Bangalore, W., 19 miles ; Se- 
riiigapatam, N.E,, 63, Lat.l2°55',long.77° 21'. 

SAVANOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 39 
miles 8. by E. of Dharwar. Lat. 14" 65', 
long. 76° 19'. 

SAVANTANCUTTA.- A town in the My- 
sore, 172 mile* N.W. from Seringa patam, and 
86 miles N. from Mangalore. I^t. 14° 6', 
long. 74° 61'. 

SAVITREE, a river in the coUectorate of 
Rutnaghorry, ^uthern Concan, presidency of 
Bombay, rises on the western declivity of the 
Mahabuiishwar range, about lat. 18° 17', long. 


73° 27'. It flows west by the town of Mhar, 
and falls into the Arabian Sea at Bankote, in 
lat. 17" 68', long. 73° 6'; its total length of 
course being about seventy miles. It is navi- 
gable as far as Mhar, thirty miles from its 
mouth, and was formerly accessible at all tiroes 
for large ships ; but a sandbank at the mouth 
constantly increasing during the south-western 
monsoon, its facilities for navigation are greatly 
diminished. The bar has ten feet of water at 
low tide, and twenty-one at high water, spring 
tides; and ships may anchor inside in five 
fathoms. It swarms with fish, and abounds 
with alligators and other reptiles. 

SAWA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Oodeypoor, 66 miles E.N.E. from Oodeypoor, 
and 26 miles N.W. from Neemuch. Lat. 
24" 45', long. 74° 39'. 

SAWAN. — A river of the Damaun division 
of the Punjab, rising in lat. 31" 41', long. 
69° 40', and, flowing easterly for fifty-five 
miles, loses itself in the desert, about lat. 
31° 41', long. 70° 20'. 

SAWAR, in the British district of Ajraeer, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Goona to Nusseerabad, 177 
miles N.W. of former, 62 S.E. of latter. 'The 
town of Sawar has a good baxar, and water is 
plentiful. Lat, 25° 49', long. 75° 21'. 

SAWNAIR. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 21 miles N.W. from Nagpoor, and 
91 miles E. by N. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 
21° 23', long. 78° 67'. 

SAWOTTEE. — A town of Burraah, situate 
on the right bank of the Ira wady river, and 
59 miles N. from Prome. Lat. 19° 37', long. 
94° 65'. 

SAWUNTGURH. — A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Boondee, 19 miles N.E. by N. 
from Boondee, and 94 miles S.E. from Ajraeer. 
LaL 25° 39', long. 75° 62'. 

SAWUNT WARREE.— A small state 
under the political management of the prest' 
dency of Bombay. It forms the southern part 
of the tract known by tbo name of the “Con- 
can,” or the territory lying between the Syadrea 
range of ghauts and the sea. It is bounded on 
the north by the Gar river ; on the east by 
the line of ghauts ; on the south by the Ti- 
racole creek and the Portuguese territory of 
Goa ; and on the west by the Vingorla mebal 
and the Salsee mehal of the Mai wan talooka, 
in the British coUectorate of Rutnagherry. 
It lies between lat. 16° 88' — 36° 16', long. 
73“ 40' — 74° 22' : its greatest length from 
north to south is nearly fifty miles, its g^test 
breadth rather more than thirty, and it con- 
tains an area of 800 square miles. 

The physical character of the country, like 
that of%he Concan in general, is “remarkably 
rugged and broken, interspersed with huge 
mountains and thick jungles, intersected by 
rivers and numberless rivulets, rocky and 
clear until they descend on the level, where 
they are affect^ by the tide, when they are 
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veiy deep and muddj.” The mere eaHtem 
part, consiuting of a strip of land of no great 
■width, extends along the western side of the 
Ohaots, and over their ridges into the Deccan. 
Of the scenery ■which presents itself from the 
summit of these passes, some idea “ may be 
formed by imngining mountains succeeding 
mountains, 8,000 or 4,000 feet high, covered 
with trees, except in places where the huge 
black barren rocks are so solid as to prevent 
the hardiest shrub from finding root in their 
clefts,” The monsoon mins on the declivities 
and ridges of the Ghauts are heavier, perhaps, 
than in any other part of the world, and 297 
inches of rain have been known to fall in 
this elevated region in one year. Tigers, 
leopards, hyenas, and other wild beasts lurk 
in the more fertile tracts, where the great 
number of torrents and brooks give rise ■to 
luxuriant vegetation. Snakes and other rep- 
tiles also abound ; and the rivers near the sea 
swarm with alligators, which prey on the fish, 
that exist in vast numbers. The staple crops 
are rice and jowar (Holcus sorghum) ; but 
wheat, gram (Cicer arietinum), and other 
pulse, as well as esculent vegetables, thrive 
well in the milder season of the year. The 
soil is principally a light sand, full of stones 
and gravel, and incapable of yielding the 
superior kinds of produce, such as cotton, 
tobacco, and sugarcane. Cocoanuta are ex- 
ported largely. The principal manufactures 
are gold and silver embroidery, worked on 
saddle-cloths and horse-appointments, native 
guns, swords, and flpear-hwvds. 

The principal road through this state is the 
great military route made by the British 
government from Belgaum down the Ram 
Ghaut to the port of Viugorla. Besides this, 
there are native roads from the Deccan, by 
the Tulkut Ghaut, to Banda and the Goa 
territory ; down the Parpolee Ghaut, to Warree 
and Vingorla, with a branch road through 
Bowlut and Banda, into the Portuguese pos* 
sessions; down the Hunmunt Ghaut, by 
Neroor, Waroos, and Mangaon, to Vingorla 
and Path ; and by the Gotgha Ghaut to the 

{ lort of Mai wan. There are also cross-roads 
eading into tho Groa territory on one side, 
and the Company’s on the other ; and nnme- 
rous small passes in the line of ghauts from 
the upper to the lower country. 

The chief rivers are the Gundnuddee, the 
Karlee, the Banda, the Tullowra, the Tillaree, 
called also Koodassee, and the Kulna. There 
are also a number of small streams, which in the 
rainy season swell into considerable rivers. 

The annual revenues of the ‘Warree state 
amount to about 2,26,000 rupees; the ex- 
penditure is fixed at something under 2,00,000 
rupees ; leaving a small surplus revenue for 
the liquidation of debt. The Warree^’state is 
not tributary to the British government or to 
any foreign power ; but in 1836, the customs | 
leviable on the military road passing through 
this state from the port of Vingorla to the Ram 
Gbnut, were transferred to the British govern- 


ment ; and in 1838 an agreement was con- 
cluded with the chieftain, under which the 
whole of the customs of Sawunt Warree 
became the property of the British govern- 
ment, and the levy of transit-duties was 
abolished. 

A corps was raised in 1 839, by order of the 
British government, for service within the 
limits of this principality. It received the 
name of the “ Sawunt Warree local corps,” 
and is officered from the line. It is paid from 
the revenues of the state, and is not bound to 
serve in foreign territory. This levy consists 
of 520 rank and file, eighty native officers, 
and two European commissioned officers. It 
is disciplined, armed, and clothed in the same 
way as the Company's irregular corps, and is 
maintained at an annual cost of about 45,620 
rupees, which forms a debit on the revenues 
of tbe state. 

A census of the population of Sawunt 
Warree state was taken in 1844. From this 
it appears that the total population of the dis- 
trict amounted to 143,733, in the proportion 
of 74,562 males to 69,171 females. 

The Mahratta family Sa^wunt, from whom, 
as possessors of Warree, the name of the terri- 
tory originated, appears to have first come 
into notice in the ^>erson of Sawunt Bahadur, 
the deshmook or chief of the town and district 
of Warree, under the Mussulman monarchy of 
Beejapoor, and a member of the Bosla family. 
In the year 1659, the Sawunt deshmook of 
Warree formed a treaty with the renowned 
Mahratta leader Sevajee, by which be agreed 
to transfer bis allegiance from the monarch of 
Beejapoor to that chief, to whom he engaged 
to pay half the revenue of tbe district, and on 
bia account to garrison the forts, and maintain 
a force of 300 infantry ; but this treaty proving 
unsatisfactory to lx)th parties, it was soon 
broken, and the deshmook resumed his allegi- 
ance to Beejapoor. In 1662, however, he was 
subjugated by the Mahratta chief, who subse- 
quently restored to him his deshmookee rights, 
and found in him a faithful ally. 

In the reign of Phoud Sawunt, the first 
treaty with the East- India Company was nego- 
tiated. It appears to have been occasioned by 
the piracies on British commerce committed 
by Kanojee Angria and his successors on. the 
guddee of Colaba, and bears date 13th April, 
1730. It consists of seven articles ; and after 
stipulating for perpetual peace and friendship 
between Phoud Sa-\vunt Bhonslah, the Sir 
Dessayee, and the Company, and providing for 
their mutually assisting each other’s ships at 
sea, proceeds to conclude au offensive and de- 
fensive alliance against tbe son of Kanojee 
Angria, who is characterized as the mutual 
enemy of both powers, and engages on behalf 
of the East-India Company to give up all the 
conquests made during the war to tbe Sir 
Dessayee (the ruler of Sawunt Warree), with 
the exception of Gheriah (tbe fortof Vizia- 
droog) and the island Kennery, which are to 
be jetaiued by tbe British government. 
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British oomineroe hftTrng raSered mndli from 
the pirstee of Sawunt Wairee, an expedition 
wM despatched from Bombay early in the year 
1705, under the command of Major Grordoo 
and Captain Watson, of the Bombay marine. 
They took the fort off Estwuntghur or JEUiree, 
and changed its name to Fort Augustus ; but 
on the 7tn April of the same year, a ti^ty 
was oonclnded with the chieftain of Sawunt 
Warree, by which the British gorernment 
a^p^eed to restore the fort of Rairee, on con- 
ditions. These conditions do not appear to 
have been fulhlled ; the result was the renewal 
of n^otiation, terminating in another treaty, 
concluded 24th day of October, 1760, by which 
the restoration of the fort of Eairee was con- 
firmed, subject to a certain payment. The 
consequcncett were natural and obvious : de- 
predations continued to be perpetrated ; and, 
as DuflF observes, “it is no slight stigma on 
the British administration that this system of 
fiiracy was not finally suppressed until the year 
1812.” In that year a trea^ was concluded 
between the chief of Sawunt Warree and the 
East-India Company, whereby the fort of Vin- 
gorla was surrendei^ to the latter, and very 
stringent clauses for the suppression of piracy 
were agreed to. The aggressive and predatoi7 
spirit of the rulers of Sawunt Warree was, 
liowever, not subdued. Kemonstrance having 
failed, armed interference became necessary, 
and in 1819 the state was reduced by a British 
force, but given up again with certain excep- 
tions, the forts of Estwuntghur (llairee) and 
Newtee, together with the lands round those 
forts and belonging to their jurisdiction, com- 
prehending the districts of Panti and Ajgaura, 
and the whole line of seacoast from the Oarlee 
river to Vingorla, and from Vingorla to the 
Portuguese territory, being ceded to the Eng- 
lish. The treaty under which this cession took 
place was modified by another, concluded in 
1820, by which the inland villages were 
restored, the British government retaining 
only the forts and villages forming the line of 
the seacoaat. Tl)e8e two treaties proved 
equally inefficient with thoso formerly con- 
cluded, and a succession of blundering diplo- 
macy and unskilful military arrangements 
ensued, which appear to have left the country, 
as before, a thorough social and political chaos. 

This state of things continued until 1838, 
when, on the breaking out of aUbther formid- j 
able rebellion, it was considered inexpedient ‘ 
again to employ British troops in merely sup- ' 
pressing resistance to a chief to whom like aid j 
had already frequently been afforded, and who : 
had proved himself utterly unfit to rule. The I 
removal of the Sir Dessayee from all authority | 
was therefore considered to be an indispensable > 
part of the new arrangement now rendered | 
necessary. The country was temporarily placed 
under British management, to be hereafter 
restored to the Sir Dessayee or his family, 
when there should appear a sufficient prospect 
of good government Two invasions of the 
Warree territory, organized by certain maloon- 
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tents who bad fonnd shelter in the Goa terri-* 
tones, followed ; but on both oocasions the 
disturbances were with little difficulty put 
down. But in 1844 a more formidable insar- 
rection broke out, and Anna Sahib, the heir- 
apparent, having joined the insurgents, hie 
nght to the succession was declared forfeited. 
Th^ country vrtw taken under the permanent 
management of the British government, and 
upon the. death of its chief will be at the 
disposal of the paramount power. Since this 
period, the tranquillity of this principality has 
not again been disturbed ; suttee has been 
abolished, and measures have been adopted to 
afford to all classes of the community protec- 
tion from oppression, and the ready r^ress of 
grievsDoes. 

SAWUNTWARREE. — A town of Bombay, 
in the native state of Sawuntwarree, 88 miles 
W, by N. from Belgaum, and 22 miles E. by 
N. from Vingorla, Lat. 16^ 66', long. 74° I'. 

SAWUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypoor, 
a hill-fort and large populous village on the 
route from Agra to Neemuch, 147 miles S.W. 
of former, 182 N.E. of latter. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 76° 9'. 

SAWURDE . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Eutnageriah, lieut.-gov. of Bombay, 
83 miles N.N.E. of Rutoageriab. Lat. 17° 24', 
long. 73° 84'. 

SAWTJRGAUM. — A town in the British 
district of Ahraednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 47 miles E. by N. of Naaaik. Lat. 20° T, 
long. 74° 30'. 

SAWUTSIR, in the Rajpoot state of Seek a- 
neer, a village on the route from Rutnngnvh 
to the town of Beekaneer, and 33 miles E. of 
the latter : it contains sixty houses, Lat. 
27° 54', long. 73° 62'. 

SAYGEWUN. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 61 miles N.W. by W. 
from Jaulnah, and 47 miles E. by S. from 
Malligauin. Lat. 20° 24', long. 75° 11'. 

SEAL, a river of Snmbulpore, rises in lat. 

I 21° 33', long, 84° 18', and, flowing south-west- 
erly for twenty-six nnles, falls into the 
Mahanuddy river, in lat, 21° 28', long. 84° 1'. 

SEALKOTE, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Chenaub, 63 miles N.N.E. of the town 
of Lahore, The population amounts to 19,249. 
A church has been recently erected here. The 
district of which this town is the chief place 
has an area of 1,350 square miles, and a popu- 
lation of 641,782. Lat. 82° 29', long. 74° SS*. 

SEATAKOOND. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 86 
miles S.E. by E. of Bettiah. Lat. 26° 80', 
long. 8&° 4'. 

SEBBEAN. — A town of Burmab, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 79 
miles S.W. by.W. from Ava, Lat. 21° 13', 
long. 94° 59. 

SECEOLE, in theBritish district of Benares, 
866 
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under tie ll©at.'p)T. of the N.W. Provinoea, » 
small town adjoining the city of Benares on 
the west. It contains the civil establishments, 
the military cantonments, and the residences 
of the British popnlation whose avocations 
are connected with the great city in the 
vicinily. The bungalows or lodges of the 
British engaged in civil pursuits are rather 
widely scattered outside the militaiy canton- 
ment, or to the west of it, and among nume* 
rous groves and gardens, the only ornaments 
of a scene otherwise not very attractive. The 
residences, however, are substantial, well 
finished, and well appointed, and rank among 
the best possessed by Europeans in this part 
of India. In the midst is the church, sur- 
mounted by a steeple, and well fitted up in the 
interior. There is besides a neat chapel, built 
by subscription, and open for divine service in 
Hiudoetanee. The other principal establish- 
ments are the Courts of Justice, the Treasury, 
and the Jail, plain brick-built structures. The 
best of the government buildings is the lidint, 
erected under the snperintendenoe of Mr. 
James Frinsep, formerly manager of that 
department at Benares. It was scaroefy 
finished, however, when the process of coinage 
within it was stopped, and the entire business 
removed to Calcutta. 

The military cantonment is traversed by the 
small stream the Burunh Nuddy, which, in the 
middle of the assemblage of ledges and regi- 
mental buildings, is crossed, by means of a 
bridge, by the route from Allahabad to the 
city of Benares. The cantonment is the head- 
quarters for the Benares division of the Bengal 
army. Lat. 25® 18', long. 83® 2'. 

8ECUNDERA, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil- 
lage on the route from the city of Muttra to that 
of Agra. Here is an asylum for the children 
of natives who perished in the dreadful famine 
of A.D. 1887-1838. The number, originally 
850, was in 1841 reduced by death to less than 
800 boys and girls, in nearly equal proportion : 
the former are taught gardening and handi- 
crafts ; the latter, spinning, sewing, and similar 
pursuits suitable to their sex ; and both are 
educated in the Christian faith. When of age, 
they intermarry, and are located in a contigu- 
ous village, formed of houses provided for their 
accommodation, Seonndera is celebrated for 
containing the mausoleum of Akbar, who, with 
great prosperity and renown, reigned over 
India and Afghanistan from A.D. 1555 to 1605. 
The mausoleum is situate in the midst of a 
square embattled inclosure, said to contain 
forty acres, and entered by four vast and 
superb gateways, one being in the middle of 
each side of the square. They are built of red 
sandstone, each surmounted by four minarets, 
with numerous tablets, mouldings, and other 
ornaments of white marble, and iosoriptions in 
black marble. That on the west side is in 
tolerable preservation, the rest are in mins. 
The remains of Akbar lie in a deep vanlt, 


under the centre of the building, and beneath 
an unomamented slab of marble. This building 
is generally supposed to have been erected by 
Akbar for the reception of his own body. 
However, Ak bar’s son and suooe.ssor Jebangir 
states that he himself built it, in honour of his 
father’s memory. Lat 27® 18', long. 78® 1'. 

BECUNDERA, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypore, a town on the route mom Agra to 
Ajmeer, 93 miles W. of former, 136 E. of 
latter. It is situate on the right or south bank 
of the Bangunga, a torrent having a channel 
several hundred yards wide, devoid of water in 
the dry season, but having a wide and rapid 
stream during the periodic^ rains. The town 
is surrounded by a mud rampart Lat. 26“ 67V 
long. 76“ 38'. 

SECUNDERABAD, in the territory of the 
Nizam, a British military cantonment advan- 
tageously situate on the north-east side of the 
Hoosaiu Sagur, a tank or artificial piece of 
water, about three miles in length from north 
to south, and two in breadth, lying amidst a 
number of smaller tanks, with which the sur- 
rounding country singularly abounds. To the 
west and distant three miles, is a range of 
hills, consisting of granite rocks, heap^ on 
each other in a variety of strange and fantastic 
shapes ; and two miles to the north-east are 
two very remarkable and large granitic hills, 
of an hemispherical shape, each completely 
isolated. Their summits, which are consider- 
ably elevated above the adjacent country, are 
surmounted by the tombs of Mussulman asoe- 
tics regarded as saints, and hence numerous 
pilgrimages are annually performed to them. 
The cantonment extends in a line from east to 
west nearly three miles, forming a curved 
irregular street, having the officers’ houses 
ranged on either side, in moderately-sized 
inclosures, This street is intersected in differ- 
ent parts by others, running north and south, 
which afford a facility of communication with 
the bazars, the sepoys’ lines, and the parade- 
ground. The sepoys’ lines face the north, and 
behind them are the bazars, extending three- 
fourths of the length of the cantonment. At 
the right, or eastern extremity of the canton- 
ment, are the European infantry barracks, and 
a short distance to the north of Saint John’s 
Church, a large and handsome building, situate 
on the highest- ground in the cantonment ; in 
consequence, however, of the unbealtbiness of 
the spot, orders have been issued for the erec- 
tion of new infantry barracks on a more eligi- 
ble site. North of the sepoys’ lines are the 
hospitals and arsenal. On the western ex- 
tremity of the barracks are the horse-artillery 
lines, and north of it, and separated from it by 
the spacious parade, are the foot-artillery bar- 
racks. "The cavalry lines are two miles north 
of the canton ment, at Bowenpilly, in an open 
oountiy, on a rising ground, remarkably healthy. 
In the town, around the bazars of the canton- 
ment, the streets are crooked, narrow, and 
irreg^r, and, the ground being uneven, pools 
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of dirty water, wid accnmuUtions of filth are 
formed, causiog during the hot geason noisome 
Mid pestilential exhalations. Much attention, 
however, has ^latterly beeo given to remedy 
these evils by the formation of sewers, and the 
inhabitants are held responsible for the clear- 
ing and cleansing of the streets before their 
respective houses. There is an abundant 
supply of good water, fium numerous wells and 
fountains. “The south-west monsoon com- 
mences generally at Secunderabad in the be- 
ginning of June, and continues at intervals till 
about the middle of October, During Novem- 
ber and December the sky is frequently cloudy, 
and the winds easterly ; and sometimes also in 
the north-east monsoon a considerable quantity 
of rain falls. From the beginning of January 
to the end of May the sky is generally clear, 
and the weather dry. Dews are not unfrequent 
in January and the early part of February, 
and in some years light showers of rain occur 
during these months. The annual fall of rain 
is estimated at thirty-two inches, but in years 
when the monsoon fails, it does not amount to 
half that quantity. The mean temperature in 
the house for one year, deduced from obser- 
vations made at sunrise, at two o’clock in the 
afternoon, and at sunset, was, in January, 74^“ ; 
February, 76^°; March, 84°; April, 914°; 
May, 63° ; June, 88° ; July, 81° ; Augiist, 804° ; 
September, 79° ; October, 80* ; November, 76°; 
December, 744° ; giving as the annual mean 
814°-" The most sickly times of the year are 
the wet and cold seasons. The prevalent dis- 
eases are fevers, dysenteries, and rheumatism. 
According to the latest accounts, there are in 
the town 5,000 houses, containing a population 
of 34,357, Elevation above the sea 1,837 feet. 
Distance from Mangalore, N.E., 498 miles ; 
Madras, N.W., 398 ; Bombay, S.E., 449 ; 
Calcutta, 8.W., 962. Lat. 17° 26', long. 
78° 83'. 

SECUNDERPOOR, in the British district of 
Azimgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Azimgurh to Mo- 
zufFerpoor, 66 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
26°, long. 84° 6'. 

SECUNDERPOOR. — A town in Oude, 
situate on the left bank of the Ganges river, 
and 38 miles S.W. by W, from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26 ' 34', long. 80° 29'. 

SEDASHEVAGHUR, in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, 
a town on the north side of the Caulv Nuddy, 
and a mile east of its mouth. The Cauly 
Nuddy, descending from the Ghats, here dis- 
charges itself into an inlet of the sea opposite 
the town, about a mile wide and twenfy-five 
feet deep at high tide ; but the entrance is 
hazardous and intricate, and ships frequenting 
this part oi the coast anchor outside in Darwar 
Bay, a roadstead sheltered by several islets, 
of which the principal are Kannaguda and 
that by the British sailors called Oyster Rock. 
Redaslievagbur, as the name indicates, has a 
lort, founded by Sodashwa Rao, one of the 


rajahs of Soonda, who grew into importance 
on the overthrow of the great kingdom of 
Vijayam^ar at the battle of Talikote, in tbs 
year 1564. Distance N.W. from Mangalore 
146 miles, 8.E. from Bombay 290. Lat. 
14° 62', long. 74° 12'. 

8EEALPUNT, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lietit.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route frvra Almora to Tibet, 60 
miles E.N.E, ot the former. Lat. 29° 68', 
long. 80° 89'. 

SEEANUH, in the British district of Boo- 
lundshubur, lieut.-gov. oi the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolundsbuhur to 
Moradabad, 20 miles N.N.E, of the former. 
It contains a population of 6,641 inhabitants. 
Lat. 28° 37', long. 78° 9'. 

SEEAUL KA GUR, in the Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
10 miles from the right bank of the Chenauh, 
63 miles N.N.E. of the town of Mooltau, 
Lat. 80° 64', long. 71° 50', 

SEEBGUNJE, in the British district of 
Bograh, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
river Currattea, a considerable stream flowing 
from north to south, and navigable throughout 
the year for small craft, and during the peri- 
odical rains for those of great burthen. Lat. 
26°, long. 89° 20'. 

SEEBGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district of Maldah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 26 
miles S. of Maldah. Lat. 24° 40^, long. 
88 ° 10 '. 

SEEBPOOR. — A town in the Biitish dis- 
trict of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles S. by E. of Midnapoor, Lat. 21° 47', 
long. 87° 30’. 

SEEBPOOR. — A town of ALSsam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, 46 miles S.E. by 
E. of Luckimpoor. Lat. 27°, long. 94° 40'. 

6EEBSAGUR.— A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Seebpoor, two miles N. of 
Seebpoor. Lat, 27“ 2', long. 94° 39'. 

SEEDUM, — A town in the lapsed territory 
ofOdeipooT, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, 20 miles N, from Odeipoor, and 72 
miles S.W. by S, from Palauiow. Lat. 22° 67', 
long. 83° 24'. 

SEEH A, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
close to the western frontier, towards the 
jaghire of Jujhur. lAt. 28° 15', long. 76“ 29'. 

SEEINGHOU, — ^Atown of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 109 
miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 61', long. 
94° 41'. 

SEEKAR, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawutee, a town, the residence of a thakoor 
or chie/; on*i of the five principal leaders of 
that oountry. His revenue, according to Tod, 
amounts to 8,00,000 rupees annually. On 
t!fe invasion by the British troops in 1886, it 
was occupied by them, having been surrendered 
without resistance. Distance S.W. frx>m D^Ihi 
1 867 
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148 miles, N,W. from Agn 180. Lat. 
27“ 86', long. 76“ 20'. 

BEEKEEE, in the SritUb district of Budaon, 
lient.’gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Bareilly to Delhi, and 85 miles 
W, of the former. It has a bazar, and is 
supplied with water from wells. Lat. 28" 26’, 
long, 78“ 69'. 

SEELDHUBRtJMPORE. — A town of As- 
sam, in the British district of Nowgotig, 80 
mileaS.E. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 26'" 7V long. 
93“ 10'. 

SEENA. — A river rising in the British ool- 
lectorate of Ahmednuggur, in lat. 19“ 8', long. 
74“ 87'. It flows south-east through this 
collectorate and that of Sholapore, and falls 
into the Beemah river iu lat. 17“ 22', long. 
76 “ 68 '. 

SEENGURH, in the British district of 
Mozuffumoggur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kumal to 
Meerut, and 17 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 83', long. 77“ H'. 

SEEPAH. — A town in the Briti.sh district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles S. by 
W. of Bettiuh. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 84“ 30'. 

SEEPOW. — A town in the native state of 
Dholpoor, 13 miles N.W. from Dholpoor, and 
S3 miles S.W. by S. from Agra. Lat. 26° 47', 
long. 77“ 60'. 

SEEPRA. — A river of Malwa, rising on 
the north side of the Vindhya range, 11 miles 
E. of the small town of Peepulda, and in lat. 
22“ 37', long. 76° 12'. It has a winding course, 
generally north-westerly, through a fei'tile 
countiy, and forty miles from its source 
receives on the left side the small river Kaund, 
and passing subsequently by the towns of 
Oojein and Mahldpoor, fjills into theChumbul 
on the right side, in lat. 23“ 54', long. 75“ 29', 
after a total course of 120 miles. ^ sinuous 
is its progress, that in a distance of twenty-six 
miles it is thrice crossed by the route from 
Mhow to Mahldpoor, by Oojein, being in each 
instance fordable in fair weather. At the 
point of passage, six miles north of Oojein, or 
lower down the stream than that city, and 
fifty-five miles from the source, the passage is 
made by “ a rugged rocky ford, of about 100 
yards in width.” Higher up the stream, and 
four miles south of Oojein, it is crossed on the 
route from Agra to Mhow, and there has “ a 
bed rocky for 100 yards j banks steep, and out 
into ravines at the ghat (ford) ; width of the 
Stream in dry season twenty yards, and from 
one to one and a half feet deep.” Still higher, 
at Bowlea, about twenty miles from the source, 
it is crossed, on the route from Mhow to 
Sangor, by a ford “ fifteen yards wide, with 
little water, and a sandy bed.” Close to 
Mahidpoor, it is crossed, on the route from 
Neeinuch to that town, “by ferry, or other- 
wise by a deep ford higher up.” During thft 
rsins, the river swells and overflows many 
places on its banks. In 1821, it rose to such 


a height as to waidi sway part of the town of 
Mahidpore. In the Ayeen Akbery it is 
gravely stated, “ It is astonishing that some- 
times this river flows with milk.” A similar 
belief, according to Jacqnemont, is still enter- 
tained by devotees respecting the water of a 
small deep tank close to the bank of the river, 
at Oojein. . “The water of this basin, not- 
withstanding its uninviting appearance, has, 
for devotees of competent faith, varied and 
delicious tastes, according to the various sea- 
sons of the year. In summer, the taste is 
that of sherbet ; in autumn, of milk ; in winter, 
of honey, &o. Ac. It is not drunk unless it 
has pass^ through the hands of the Brahmins 
who frequent the place, and live by the credulity* 
of the devotees,” 

SEER, in Sinde, the mouth of the Goongroo 
or Pinyaree branch of the Indus, which in its 
lower part la, in consequence of tlie dam thrown 
across it at Maghribee, deserted by the stream, 
except during the highest state of the inunda- 
tion. This estuary is navigable for boats of 
forty tons. The ^er mouth is in lat. 23“ 46', 
long. 68° 7'. 

SEERAMPOOR.— A town in the territory 
inhabited by the independent hill tril)e8 of 
Orissa, 49 miles W. from Goomsoor, and 120 
miles S. from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 19“ 46', long. 
83“ 67'; 

SEERHCT'TTEE. — A town in the native 
Mahnitta jaghire of Snnglee, presidency of 
Bomltay, 41 miles E.S.E. from Dharwar, and 
90 miles W. from Bellary. Lat. 16“ 18', long. 
75“ 39'. 

SEERMOW, in the territory of Bhopal, a 
town on the route fi-om Hosbungabad to 8au- 
gor, 76 miles N.E. of former, 38 S.W. of latter. 
It is situate at the south base of a ghat or 
passage over a ridge of trap, amidst stupendous 
iiills and cliffs of the same formation. It baa 
a bazar, and is supplied with water from wells. 
Lat. 23° 24', long. 78“ 84'. 

SEERMOW A, in the British district of 
Eurruckabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Allygurh to that of Euttegurh, anti 
14 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 26’, 
long. 79“ 29'. 

SEEROOEE,— See Seboheb. 

SEERPAHDEE. — A town in the native 
state of Mohurbunge, on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, 70 miles W, by S. from 
Midnapoor, and 67 miles S. from Burraboom. 
Lat. 22“ 16', long. 86° 20'. 

8EEKPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or. 
territory of the Nizam, 164 miles N.N.E. firora 
Hyderabad, and 128 miles S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 19“ SO', long. 79“ 88'. 

SEEBPORE, in the British district of 
Patna, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or south bank of the Ganges. It has 
about 1,000 houses, and a population of 6,000. 
The town is distant W. from Patna 15 miles, 
8C8 



£. from Bensre*, by way of Gbazipoor, 140. 
Lat. 26” 40^, long. 86” 2'. 

SEERPOIIE. — A town in the British difl- 
triot of Moorshedabad, lient.-gor. of Bengal^ 
18 miles W. by 8. of Moorshedabad. Lat. 
24” 8', long, 88” 1'. 

8EERPOEE, in the British district of 
Bograh, Heat. 'gov. of Bengal, a town near the 
south frontier, towards the British distriot ofi 
Pabna. It is situate on the right bank of the 
great river Curatteea, and is of rather con- 
siderable size. Distant S. from the town of 
Bogra 12 miles, N.E. from Burharopoor 82, 
from Calcutta 200. Lat. 24° 40', long. 89” 24'. 

SEERSOONDEB. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 100 miles S.E. by K from Nag- 
poor, and 122 miles S.E. by £. from Seuni. 
Lat. 20” 27', long. 80° 30'. 

SEETABULDEK. — An eminence in the 
outskirts of .the town of Nagpoor, the chief 
place in the British territory of the same name. 
This spot has been rendered memorable by an 
action which took place there on the 26th 
November, 1817, when a treacherous attack 
upon the British, made by order of the rajah 
of Nagpore with a body of 20,000 men, was 
gallantly met and defeated by a force of not 
more than 1,400. A noble charge, made by 
Captain Fitzgerald writh a small party of 
cavalry upon a large body of the enemy’s 
horse, decided the fortune of the day. The 
resident, Mr. Jenkins, was on the field 
throughout the day, as was also his assistant 
Mr. Sntheby, who was there killed. Distant 
102 miles E. from Ellichpoor, aud 90 miles S.E. 
by E. from Baibx)!. Lat. 21“ 10', long. 79“ 9'- 

SEETA MOW, in Malwa, a town, the prin- 
cipal place of a small raj of the same name. It 
is held by a petty rajah, a deeoendant of a scion 
ol the family of Joudporo. The annual revenue 
paid to the rajah is estimated at 90,000 rupees, 
out of which he pays 60,000 Salim Shye rupees, 
or 47,250 Company’s rupees, to Sciudia. The 
rajah some time since claimed a reduction of 
tribute, on the ground of the insufficiency of 
the resources of the country to meet the dlaim ; 
and compliance with his retpiisition has been 
made dependent iipou the result of a survey of 
his territory. Population of the town about 
10,000. Distant N.W. of Oojein 60 miles, 
8.W. of Gwalior fort 230. Lat. 24“ 8', long. 
76“ 27'. 

SEETE LEKH, in the British district of 
Kuraaon, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
peak of the main range of the Himalaya, on 
the right bank of the Kali (Eastern), and form- 
ing part of the ridge separating the mahall or 
subdivision of Bians from that of Dharma. 
Elevation above the sea 16,833 feet. Lat. 
80“ 8', bng, 80” 62'. 

SEETDLGUREE, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, Heut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Kurnal to 
Meerut, and 11 miles 6.E. of the former^ Lat. 
29” 85', long. 77“ ICK, 


SEEWANA, — A town in the Ihajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, nine miles S. of the left bank of 
the Loonee river, and 63 miles 8.W. from 
J odhpoor. * Lat. 25“ 40', long. 72“ 29'. 

SEGAON. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
^r, 68 miles S. from Nagpoor, and 123 miles 
S.E. E, from ElHchpoor. . Lat. 20“ 20', long. 

SEGOB GUNGE. — A town in the jaghire 
of Rampoor, Heut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces.' 
Lat, 28^ 40', long. 79” 1'. 

SEGOWLEE, in the British district of 
Sarun, Heut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the 
route firom Gorackpoor cantonment to that of 
Mulye, 98 miles E. of former, 51 W. of latter. 
Supplies and water are abundant. Lat. 26” 44', 
long. 84” 47'. 

SEGU, — A village in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, Heut. eov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, 45 miles E. of Delhi. Lat. 28° 85', 
long. '78° V. 

8EHAR, in the British district of Futteh- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite Dalmau, and 18 miles N.E. of the 
town of Fuitehpore. Lat. 26°, long. 81°. 

SEHARI KA SARAE, in the British dis- 
trict of Agra, a village on the rout© from the 
city of Agra to Jeypore, and eight miles W. of 
the former. Lat. 27° 9', long. 77“ 68'. 

SEHMBILL. — A town in the Rmpoot state 
of Oodeypoor, 38 miles N.W. from Oodeypoor, 
and 90 miles 8. by E. from Jodhpoor. Lat. 
25° 3', long. 73“ 30\ 

SEHOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 30 miles W.N.W. from 
Dowlutabad, and 68 miles N. from Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 20° 3', long. 74” 60'. 

SEHORB. — A town in the British district of 
Abmedabad, presidency of Bombay, 103 miles 
8.8. W. of Abmedabad, Lat. 21° 40', long. 71 °65'. 

SEHORE, in Malwa, a town of Bhopal, on 
the route from Saugor to Asseergurh, 132 miles 
kw. of former, 152 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate on a boldly-rising nx:k of quartz, and is a 
considerable town, the residence of the British 
political agent for Bhopal. Around,it is a large 
grove of marigoes and other trees. There is a 
considerable manufacture of printed muslins. 
There is a good bazar, and water is abundant, 
the town l^ing situate on the right bank of 
the Saven, a small river tributary to the Par- 
butty. Distant 8.W, of Bhopal 22 miles, N.W. 
of Hoshungabad 66. Lat. 28° 12', long. 77° 8'. 

SEHRA, — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of the Pir Punjal river, and 
57 miles S.W. by W. from Sirinagur. Lat, 
38” 88'f long 74” 6'. 

SEHUL, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, Heut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Morad- 
abad to Almora, and five miles N. of the lormer. 
Lat. 28“ 64', long. 78° 68'. 
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SEHUEEE, in the British tlistriot of Gomck- 
poor, lieut.-gHV. oi the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Goruckpoor to Bnraech, 62 
luilee N.W. by W. of the former. tAt 27“ 8', 
long, 82“ 81'. 

SEHWAN, in Sinde, a town situate on an 
eminence at the verge of a swamp on the right 
or south-weet bank of the Arul, which flow* 
from the Lake Manchur into the Indus, and 
which abreast of the town is about 100 yards 
wide, and when lowest twelve feet deep. The 
Indus, a few years ago, flowed close to the town, 
but is now two miles distant from it. Buined 
houses, mosques, and sepulchres cover here a 
wide space, and bear evidence of the greatness 
of this city before it was ruined by the Ealora 
princes of Sinde. The houses of the present 
town "are of mud, often several stories high, 
and arched. They are superior to those usually 
to be seen in the towns of Sinde ; but the bazar, 
long, crooked, narrow, and covered with mats 
to exclude the scorching beams of the sun, is 
ill supplied with goods, and has little trade. 
The manufactures are inconsiderable, consisting 
of caps, shoes, and petty silken flibrics. The 
inhabitants are chiefly fishermen or beggars, 
which last class are supported by the pilgrims 
who flock to the shrine of Lai Shah Baz, whose 
memory stands high for sanctity, not only with 
Mussulmans, but also with Hindoos. The 
remains of this reputed saint, who was originally 
from Efaorasan, lie in a tomb inclos^ in a 
quadrangular edifice, covered with a dome and 
lantern, ornamented with smaller domes and 
spires, and with glazed porcelain tiles, bearing 
numerous iuscriptions in Arabic characters. 
The gate is of hammered silver, as is the balris- 
tt ade round the tomb, which is covered with 
rich cloths. The sepulchre is reputed to con- 
tain a considerable treasure, and its keepers 
are endowed with the gardens of Sehwan and 
several villages. Great numbers of pilgrims 
flock to this spot from all parts of Sinde and 
the neighbouring countries ; but neither the 
possession of so sacred a deposit, nor the ex- 
ample of BO much devotion, has any beneficial 
effect on the morals of the population, who are 
remarkable for idleness and profligacy. North- 
west of the town, and separated from it by a 
deep channel, is an eminence about eighty feet 
high, having its sides cased with a brick wall. 
The summit is oval, and is 1,200 feet long and 
760 wide. It is covered with ruins and frag- 
ments of pottery ; the remains of towers are 
visible along the circuit of the wall, and two 
fine arched gateways are in tolerable preserva- 
tion. The population of Sehwan is estimated 
by Bumes at about 2,000. Lat. 26“ 24', long, 
67“ 66'. 

8EIK STATES.— See Sibhutd. 

SEILGOMNA. — A town in the native state 
of Korea, on the south-west frontier of Bengal, 
68 miles E.N.E. from Sohagpoor, and 101 
miles W. by S. from Falamow. Lat. 28“ 40', 
long. 82“ 26'. 

SEIBSA. — A town in the British district 


of Midnajxwr, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 01 mile* 
W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 
87“ SO'. 

SEKAYGAHDO. — A town of Bormab, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 
60 miles 8.W. by W. from Ava. Lat. 21" 22', 
long. 95“ 8'. 

8E KKA YBEEN. — A town in the British 
territory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of 
the Irawady river, and 69 miles W, by N. fi*om 
Pegu. Lat. 17“ 48', long. 95“ 10'. 

SEKRORA, in the territory of Onde, a 
British cantonment throe miles E, of the left 
bank of the Eastern Suijoo, a feeder of the 
Gbaghra, 66 miles N.E. of Lncknow, 115 Nf 
of Allahabad. The Sutjoo is cross^ by a 
ferry : the road towards Lucknow is good in 
dry weather. Lat. 27“ 7', long. 81" 44'. 

8EKSTJRA. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of the Arun river, ilnd 10] miles 
E. by N. from Kbatmandoo, Lat. 27“ 64', 
long. 80“ 55'. 

SEKUNDRA, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Jallonn, 
46 miles W. of the former. Lat. 26° 22', long. 
79“ 41'. 

SELA GXJNGA, a river of independent 
Tipperah, rises in lat. 23“ 66', long, 92" 3', 
and flowing first westerly for thirty-five miles, 
then south for eighteen, falls into the Goomtee 
river, in lat. 23“ 34', long. 91“ 37'. 

SELIM A BAD. — A town in the British 
district of Burdwan, Heut.-gov. of Bengal, 1 1 
miles S.E. by S. of Burdwan. Lat. 23" 4', 
long. 88“ 1'. 

SELLEEGOREE. — A town in the British 
district of Dinajepore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
77 miles N. by W. of Dinajepore. Lat. 26" 39', 
long. 88“ 23'. 

SBLON. — A town in Oude, situate on the 
right bank of the Saee Nuddee, and 68 miles 
S.E, by S, from Lucknow. Lat. 26“ 1', long. 
81“ 81'. 

SEMARA. — A town in Nepal, situate at 
the source of one of the branches of the Raptee 
river, and 163 miles W. from Kbatmandoo. 
Lat, 27“ 40', long. 82“ 60', 

SEMARREEA. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 150 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, 
and 77 miles S.S.E. from Eamgurh. Lat, 
21“ 49', long, 81“ 29'. 

SEMBEW GHEWN.— A town of Bnrmah, 
situate on the right bank of the Irawady river, 
and 128 miles 8. W. from Ava. Lat. 20“ 88', 
long. 94“ 80'. 

SEMKUR. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the territory lately belonging to Toola Ram 
Senahputtee, 74 miles E. from Jynteahpore, 
and 89 miles S.S.E. from Nowgong. Lat. 
25“ 12', long. 93“ 14'. 

8EMOWLEE. — A town in tlfe native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, situate on 
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th« ri^t bank of the Asnn river, and 19 
miles N.W. from Gwalior. Lat. 26° 23', 
long. 78°. 

SEMULBAREE.— A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 20 
miles N.E. of Purneah. Lat. 25° 57', long. 
87“ 47'. 

SENDBLA.T. — A town of Bnrmah, situate , 
on the left bank of the Iniwady river, and 
46 miles W. from Ava. Lat. 21° 54', long. 
95° 20'. 

SENEE. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of the Monas 
river, and 103 miles N. by W. from GowUatty. 
Lat. 27° 88', long. 91° 37 . 

BENGE KHABAB, or INDUS RIVER. 
— See Indus. 

BENOWRA, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the can- 
tonment of Align rh to that of Etawa, and 
40 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat, 27° 12', 
long. 78° 86'. 

SENTULQURH, in the Rajj^t state of 
Jeypore, a small town on the route from Delhi 
to the town of Jeypore, 26 miles N.E. of latter. 
It is surrounded by a mud rampart, and is 
situate in a sandy plain little capable of pro- 
duction, and consequently scantily cultivated. 
Lat. 27° 5', long. 76° 28'. 

SEOGURH. — A town in Oude, 83 miles 
N.E. from Lucknow, and 120 miles E. from 
Shahjehanpoor. Lat. 27° 43', long. 81° 55'. 

SEOHARA, in the British district of Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Dehra to Moradabad, 
and 29 miles N.W. of the latter. Tlie sur- 
rounding country is in general sandy, and 
overrun with jungle. Elevation above the sea 
701 feet ; distance N.W. from Calcutta 917 
miles. It contains a population of 6,414 inha- 
bitanU. Lat. 29° 18, long. 78° 89'. 

SEONDA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town on the route from the town of Banda to 
Kalleenjur, 25 miles N.W. of the latter. Lat. 
26° 18', long. 80° 26'. 

SEONDARA, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoea, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to 
Budaoon, 19 miles S. by E. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 83', long. 78° 66'. 

SEOTIE. — A river rising in Mirzapoor, 
abont lat. 24° 44', long. 82° 15', close to the 
Bujbut Ghat, and at an elevation above the 
sea of probably abont 1,000 feet. It holds a 
northerly course of about fifteen miles, and 
then turning to the north-west, flows by the 
northern base of the Kutra Pass, and receiving 
wveral small streams, falls into the Bilund, on 
iu left side, in lat. 24° 66', long. 82° 8', having 
flowed altogether a distance of about forty , 
miles. 

SEOWLA, in the British district ofFutteh* < 


pore, lieal.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Cawnpore to the 
town of Futtehpore, and nine miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 26° 2', long. 80° 44'. 

SERA, in the British district of Bijnonr, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route front Moradabad to Hurdwar, and 
48 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 29° 24', 
long. 78° 81'. 

SERA, in the territoiy of Mysore, a town 
situate on a tributary of the river Vedavati. 
It has a fort, well built of stone, of considerable 
size, and regular construction. Within are 
the remains of the residence of the former 
nawaub or Mussulman governor. There is 
likewise a large mosque, besides some others 
of less importance, this having been formerly 
a very populous place ; but it suffered dread- 
fully from the predatory attacks of the Mah- 
rattas, and Tippoo Sultan further urged its 
ruin, by taking away 12,000 families to re- 
plenish the town of Shahar Ganjam, which he 
built on the island of Seringapatam. It has, 
however, since the establishment of British 
supremacy, in soma degree revived, and oon- 
I tains a few good streets, 2,000 houses having 
been built in Uie first year after the overthrow 
of Tippoo Bultan. Here are two extensive 
tanks, but in few years is the rain suflScient to 
replenish them, the climate of this part of 
Mysore being very dry. The overthrow of the 
monarchy of Vijayanuggur by a Hussulman 
confederacy, at the great battle of Tali^ote, 
took place in 1664, and about eighty years 
later Sera was subjugated by the king of 
Beejapoor, and granted in jaghire to Shahjee, 
the father of Sevajee. The town became the 
seat of an extensive provincial government. 
Qn the overthrow of the state of Beejapoor by 
Aurungzebe, it appears to have become part of 
the Boooah or province of the Deocan, and was 
held as a sort of fief, ostensibly subordinate to 
the Nizam, after that oflBoer had attained in- 
dependence. In 1767 it was captured by the 
Mahrattas ; and though still in their possession, 
it was, in 1761, nominally conferred on Hyder 
Ali, the formidable adventurer of Mysore, by 
Ba^ut Jung, the brother of Nizam Ah. 
Hyder found little difficulty in making himself 
master of the place. In 1767 it came into the 
possession of the Mahrattas, but was imme- 
diately restored for a pecuniary compensation. 
In 1772 it was again wrested from that ^ten- 
tata by the Mahrattas, but retaken in the fol- 
lowing year ^ his son Tippoo Sultan. In 
1791, when i^rd Oomwallis advanced into 
Mysore, it was occupied by the British. Its 
elevation above the sea has been estimated at 
2,223 feet. Distance from Serin^patam, N., 
92 miles; Bangalore, N.W., 73 ; Madras, W., 
234 ; lAingalore, N.E., 160. Lat, 18“ 46', 
long. 76° 67'. 

SERAEN. — A town in the British district 
of Pooree, one of the divisions of Cuttack, 
presidency of Bengal. 17 miles N.W. by N. of 
Juggnmant. Lat. 20°, long. 86° 46'. 
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RBRAI, in tbe Britub dittrioi of Bandel- j 
oand, lieni-gov. of tbe N.W. ProTinces, n 
town on tbe ronta from Tehree to Saugnr, 80 
milee S. of the former. Lat. 24“ 7', lony. 78“ 50', 

SERAI 6UNGK)H, in tbe Britisb district 
of Subaranpoor, a village on tbe ronte from 
STumal to Buhaninp^, and 23 miles N.E. of 
tbe former town. Distant N.W. ^om Calcutta 
088 miles. Lat 29“ 46', long. 77“ 20', 

SEKAMPOBE, in tbe EritUb district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
right or western bank of tbe river Hoogly. 
Heber describes it as “a handsome place, kept 
beantifully clean, and looking more like a 
Earopean town than Calcutta, or any of its 
neigboouring cantonments and, viewed from 
tbe opposite side of the river, it has a peculiarly 
pleasing appearance. Here are a court-house, 
and a large building which was tbe govern- 
ment house during Danish rule. The place 
acquired some celebrity as being the spot 
where, in the latter part of the last century, 
tbe Baptist missionaries established themselves, 
and where they prosecuted their labours for 
tbe advancement of Christianity in India, and 
for the Rcqnisition by Europeans of a know- 
ledge of the languages of the East. The in- 
stitution which they reared attracted to the 
place a degree of attention which otherwise it 
certainly would never have commanded. 

Serampore was at one time the Alsatia of 
Calcutta, and afforded refuge to sofaemers, in- 
solvent debtors, and reckless adventurers, who 
had found it prudent to disappear from that 
metropolis. It was in consequence a bustling, 
lively, gay, dissipated place ; but the state of 
affairs has been changed by the loss of its im- 
munities, which having been found very trou- 
blesome to the jurisdiction of the East-India 
Company, the place has been purchased from 
the Danes, and formally transferred to the 
British ; the pecuniary equivalent was calcu- 
lated at twenty-five years' purchase of the net 
revenue. Serampore is noted for its manufac- 
ture oi paper. The supply required for the 
impressions of tbe Calcutta Oazetie is furnisbed 
from hence ; and the coarser quality, denomi- 
nated cartridge-paper, is said to be equal in 
every respect to that of England. Population 
of town, exchisive of that of the suburbs, 
13,000 ; distant from Calcutta, N., 18 miles. 
Lat. 22“ 46', long. 88“ 24'. 

SERAMPORE.— A town in the British 
district of Ramgnr, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 
61 miles E. by N. of Hazareebagb. Lat. 
24“ 8', long. 86*20'. 

SERAN.— A town in the native hill pro- 
vince of Koonawar, situate on the left bank of 
tile ButleJ river, and 46 miles N.E. by K from 
Simla. Lat. 81“ 30', long. 77° 51'. v 

SEBAO, in Gnrwhal, a small town in the 
valley of the Bndeear, and on the left bank of 
the river of that name. It is situate amidst a 
large extent of terraces, formed on the decli- 
vity of the mountain: rising behind it» and 


oarefnlly ooltivated. Berao is 7,885 feet above 
the sea. Lat. 80“ (,7, long. 78° 17'. 

SERGOONG. — A town in the native state 
of Bhotan, 62 milas N. by E. from Darning, 
and 78 miles N.W. frvm Bishnatb. Lat. 27° 18', 
long. 92“ ir. 

SERIEKALA. — A town in the British 
district of Siagboom, on the south-west fiwitier 
of Bengal, 18 miles N.E. from Chaibassa, and 
86 miles S.W. by W. from Borraboom. Lat. 
22“ 46', long. 85® 58'. 

SEBINAGUR.— See Sibmndcwuh, 

SERINGAPATAM, a celebrated fortress 
and town, formerly tiie capital of the tAritory 
of Mysore, is situate on the western extrerjity 
of an island in the river Cauvery. The islaiid 
is about three miles in length and one in 
breadth, and tbe writer by whom these dimen- 
sions are furnished, describes it as having a 
most dreary, ugly appearance, inasmuch os 
naked rock and dirty mud walls are its most 
predominant features.” Tbe town of Seringa- 
patam is an ill-built, mean place, with narrow 
streets, and houses ill ventilated, hot, and ex* 
cessively inconvenient for Europeans : it is 
describe by the author already quoted as 
altogether “ a sink of nastiness.” Water is, 
however, abundantly supplied from the river 
Cauvery, which washes tbe walls on the 
northern and south-west aides. The ramparts 
rising from the banks on those sides were the 
weakest parts of the defences, Tippoo Sultan 
injudiciously confiding in the difiSculties which 
the river presented to assailants, though it 
may be forded during the dry season. In the 
rainy season, however, it is a CTeat torrent, 
utterly unfordable ; and at all times, the 
rapidity of the ■ current and roughness of 
the b^, filled with rocks and fragments 
of granite, render the fording it a matter of 
some difficulty. The ground-plan of the in- 
closed space is an irregular pentagon, measur- 
ing in diameter, from south-east to tbe north- 
west angle, about one and a half mile, and 
three-quarters of a mile in breadth. On the 
east and south sides, which are not washed by 
the river, Tippoo Sultan erected defences, very 
massive and heavy, and, though not skilfully 
planned, offering such resistance to an attack, 
that the final and conclusive oue in 1799 was 
made across the Cauvery, in preference to an 
attempt to breach those enormous masses. 
The palace of 'Kppoo Sultan is within the fort, 
and is a very large hnilding, formerly sur- 
rounded by a strong and lofty wall of stone 
and mud. It ia, however, of veiy mean 
appearance, but has some spacious apartments, 

; which, after the place was taken, were used for 
barracks ; but, in oonsequenoe of defective 
ventilation, they were hut indiferently suited 
for the purpose. Tbe inclosing rampart of 
this inner work has been destroyed, and the 
space has been planted with trees. COTtiguous 
is tbe fine and lofty temple of Sriranga, the 
tutelar deity ; and at no great distance tbe 
ancient palaoe of the Etindoo rajahs of Mysore. 
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The Shehr Gaojam, a considerable suburb de- 1 
tacbed from the fortified town, and east of it, 
was demolished by Tippoo Sultan on the eve | 
of the investment of the place, lest it might 
afford shelter to the besiegers j but after the 
capture it was rebuilt with considerable regu- 
larity, The population of the island in the 
reign of Tippoo has been conjectured to have 
amounted to 150,000, all supported by the court 
and army, scarcely any manufactures having 
been esLablished. This estimate can hardly, 
however, be assumed as approaching to cor- 
rectness, as in 1800, the population, exclusive 
of the garrison and its followers, was taken to 
be only 31,895. The number is now only 
12,744, the place " having been abandoned as a 
military station, in consequence of the deadly 
character of an endemic fever which prevailed 
there, and which for several years carried off 
vast numbers both of Europeans and natives ; 
and it is now fast falling into decay, and be- 
coming every year more and more deserted.” 
Srirangapatna, the name of which has by 
British usage passed into Seringapatam, is 
said to have been founded by Sri Kang, 
an ancient prince, who called it Sri Kang 
Patna, or the town of Sri Kang ; but, 
according to another account, it was founded 
as late as 1464, by a devotee, who named it 
the city of Sri Ranga, or the Holy Ranga, 
which is considered to be one of the names of 
Vishnu. Native legends again ascribe its 
foundation to the wives of Ravana, the giant 
tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon, who, foreseeing his 
approaching destruction by Rama, caused the 
females of his family to escape by flying north- 
ward. No historical records, however, trace 
its existence earlier than 1610, when it was 
acquired byr the Raj Wadegar, a chief of 
Mysore, and made the seat of his government, 
though there is some reason to believe it to 
have been previously the residence of the vice- 
roy of the great rajah of Vijayanagar. In 
1697 it was besieged by a tumultuary army 
of Mahrattas, who were repulsed with great 
slaughter. In 1755 it was besieged by the 
army of M. Bussy, acting on behalf of Salabut 
Jung, claiming to be soubhadar of the Deccan, 
whose hostility was bought off by the j>ayment 
of a large sura as arrears of tribute. In 1765 
it was chosen by the formidable adventurer 
Hyder Ali as the seat of his government. In 
1772 it was again besieged by the Mfthrattas, 
who departed on receiving from Hyder Ali 
15,00,000 rupees, with the promise of a like 
sum at a future period. In 1791, the British 
government being engaged in war with Tippoo 
Sultan, son and successor of Hyder Ali, Lord 
Cornwallis, governor-general and commander- 
in-chief, after having, without opposition, 
ascended the ghats by the Mugh Pass, and 
stormed Bangalore, arrived before Seringa- 
patam, but from want of provisions be was 
obliged to relinquish the siege, and retrace his 
course in the direction of Bangalore. Resum- 
ing his operations in the beginning of 1792 
with an army better appointed and provisioned, 
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he signally defeated the forces of Tippoo 
Saltan on the north bank of the Oauvery, and 
having succeeded in establishing a considerable 
force on the island, the town and fort were 
nearly invested on all sides, when further hoe- 
tilities were averted by the arrangement ofa 
treaty, under which the ruler of Mysore ceded 
one-half of his dominions, paid 3,300, OOOi. to 
defray the expenses of the war, and gave up 
to the custody of Lord Cornwallis two of bis 
sons, to be detained as hostages till the con- 
ditions were fulfilled. In 1798 Tippoo Sultan 
was BO infatuated as to seek the aid of France 
to overthrow the British power in India. 
Thereupon, in the following year, a British 
army, amounting to 26,802 men, with the 
addition of the subsidiary force of the Nizam 
of 10,157, and 6,000 irregular horse in the 
service of the same potentate, proceeded to 
chastise the insolent contriver of this insane 
design. On the 6th April, Seringapatam was 
invested with an ordnance train of forty batter- 
ing-guns, fifty-seven field-pieces, and seven 
howitzers. On the Srd of May, the British 
batteries had made a practicable breach ; and 
at one in the afternoon of the succeeding day, 
a storming party of 4,376 men mounted the 
rampart, and wheeling, one party to the right, 
the other to the left, after a long and desperate 
conflict, accompanied with dreadful carnage, 
became masters of the place, Tippoo Sultan 
himself falling by the hand, it is believed, of a 
private soldier. The territory of the fallen 
despot, already girntly diminished by the re- 
sults of the former war with the English, was 
divided, and a portion allotted to the titular 
rajah of Xlysore, the representative of the race 
which Hyder Ali had supplanted. The island, 
town, and fort of Seringapatam were retained 
by the British as a military station, but, being 
found unsuitable, the place was subsequently, 
on account of malaria, abandoned for that pur- 
pose, but still remains a possession of the 
British government. Elevation above the sea 
2,412 feet ; distance from Madras, W., 248 miles ; 
from Bangalore, S.W., 70; Mangalore, E., 130; 
Bombay, S.E., 515 ; Hyderabad, S., 860 ; Cal- 
cutta, S.W., 1,046. Lat, 12“ 25', long. 76" 45'. 

SERINGHAM. — A town on an island 
formed by the division ol the river Cauvery 
into two streams. The island is fourteen miles 
long from east to west, and nearly two in 
breadth ; the town is one mile and a half N. 
from Trichinopoly. Lat. 10“ 51', long. 78" 46'. 

SERNAL, in Gurwhal, a village on the left 
bank of the Budiar, a feeder of the Jumna. 
It is situate amidst groves of mulberry and 
apricot trees, on a fertile expanse rising gently 
up the side of a mountain. Elevation above 
the sea 7,265 feet, Lat. 30" 64', long. 78" 18'. 

SEAOHEE. — A small raj or state of IW- 
pootana, named from its principal place. It 
18 bounded on the north-west by the territory 
of Joudpore ; on the north-east by Godwar ; 
on the east by the territory of Mewar or 
Odeypore ; and on the south the domiaiooi 
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of the Gnioowar. It lies between Ut 24“ 28'— 
25“ 16', loDg. 72* 10'— 78“ 12', and the area is 
estimated at 8,024 square miles. Hm eastern 
and north-eastern pirts of the terrltorj are 
hilly, extending over the north-western slope 
of the AmvaUi, and inclining towards the 
desert of Marwar, towards which numerous 
streams flow in a north-westerly direction, pur- 
suing their ouurse to the river Loni, hy the 
channel of which they And their way into the 
Gulf of Cutcb. The southern and soutb-eastem 
part is very mountainous and rugged, con- 
taining the lofty mountain Aboo, and the 
various ridges branching from it. The eleva- 
tion of the summit of Mount Aboo has been 
estimated at nearly 5,000 feet above the sea. 
Many Bi>leDdid ruins, especially at Cbandravati 
and on Mount Aboo, indicate the former pros- 
perity and civilization of this state, now greatly 
declined. An important commercial route 
lying through this country from Guzerat to the 
great mart of Palee, in the territory of Joud* 
pore, contributes to its reviving wel&re. The 
annual revenue of the rao or prince is estimated 
at 70,000 rupees, out of which a tribute has 
been claimed by the state of Joudpore. Tlie 
military force consists of 200 cavalry and 600 
infantry, exclusive of the feudal troops of the 
jaghiredars ; but the whole population, con- 
sisting principally of the predatory tribes 
Minas, Grasias, and Bbeels, are armed. The 
rao is of the Deora subdivision of the Chauhan 
tribe of Bnj poets. 

This state was for some time considered a 
district of Joudpore. Tod says,' “ For a few 
thonsand rupees annually paid to the British 
government by Serohee, who, however, pro- 
tested against being a party to its ultimate 
disposition, which might otherwise at gome 
future period have again involved her inde- 
pendence, she was enfranchised for ever from 
the claims of Marwar, and now looks to the 
British government alone.” A treaty was 
formally concluded, October Slat, 1823, be- 
tween that government and the rao of Sei-ohee. 
The country has been CTeatly misgoverned ; 
and in comfdiauoe with solicitations of its 
ruler the administration has been assumed for 
a term of years by the British government. 

SEROHEE. — A town of Kajpootana, on 
the route from Nusseerabad to Deesa, 183 
miles S.W, of the former, and 67 N.E. of the 
latter. The present town is supposed to have 
been fonnded in 1424, and to have been named 
originally Sheopooree. It superseded the ori- 
ginal city of Serobee ; the rums of which are 
still observable at no great distance. Since 
taken under British protection, Serobee has 
become a place of some oommerce and wealth, 
though not many yeara ago it was merely an 
expanse of ruins. The extent of the'^town is 
rather considerable ; the houses are good, and 
built of brick, but many are still untenanted. 
The palace of the rao or chief, whiuh stands on 
a slightly -elevated site, has no architectural 
beauty to attract notice. The dword-blades 


'manufactured at Serohee are celebrated for 
their excellence now as formerly. On this 
point. All Mohammed Khan affirms the 
swords of Sirohl are celebrated everywhere 
and adds, there are no better reeds than such 
as are procured in this country ; so that they 
are carried to Hindoostan, Persia, and other 
countries for the manufkoture of arrows/’ 
Distanoe from Mhow, N.W., 243 miles ; from 
Oojein, N.W., 220 ; from Neemuch, W., ISO ; 
Agra, aw., 360. Lat. 24“ 59', long, 72“ 56'. 

BEROHEE. — A town in the British district 
of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 69 miles 
N.W, of Pumeah. Lat. 26“ 25', long. 86“ 67'. 

SERONCHA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the Nizam’s dominions, situate on the left bsnk^ 
of the Wein Gunga river, and 142 miles N.E. 
from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 65', long. 79“ 66'. 
SERONGE.— See Sibonj. 

8EROOR, — ^A town in the British district 
of Abmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 30 
miles S.W. by W. of Ahmednuggur. A road 
leonneoting the two towns was constructed in 
1 1836, at a cost of 1,200 rupees per mile. Lat, 
18“ 50', long. 74“ 25'. 

SEROWLEE, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Moradabad, 
20 miles W.N.W. of the former. Lat. 28° 30', 
long. 79“ in'. 

BERRA W, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the prant or 
subdivision of Rajkota, situate 41 miles N.E. by 
N, from the town of Rajkote, and 94 miles S.W, 
from Ahmedabad. Lat. 22“ 47', long. 71“ 10'. 

SERRUVIAL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 38 miles 
E. of Madura, Lat. 9“ 68', long. ^8“ 43'. 

BERRY AH, in the peninsula of Kattp^war, 
province of Guzerat, a town with a fort, in the 
prant or division of Hallar, on a stream called 
the River of Serryah. The town and fort are 
two miles and a half from the mouth of the 
river, which not admitting large ships, they 
are compelled to anchor in a channel between 
two reefs about three miles oft Notwith- 
standing this unfavourable circumstance, it is 
a place of considerable traffic. Distance from 
Ahmedabad, S.W., 190 miles; Baroda, W., 
220. Lat. 22“ 18', long. 69“ it. 

SERUMOGAY.— A town in the British 
district of Ooimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
23 miles N. by E. of Ooimbatoor. Lat, 11“ 20', 
long. 77“ 4'. 

SERWA, in Bundelcund, a small town on 
the route from Banda to Saugor, by the Hira- 
poor Pass, 110 miles S.W. of the former, 62 
N.E. of the latter. It has a bazar, and water 
from wells, but supplies are rather scarce. 
Lat. 24“ 28', long. 79^ 20'. 

SESSARUH.— A town in the native state 
of Bhawulpoor, 67 miles S.E. from Bhawul- 

E )or, and 70 miles N.W. from Beekaneer. 
at. 28“ 46', long. 72“ 37'. 
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SETAPOOR, in the territory of Oade, a 
BritiBh cantonment on the route from Bareilly 
to Lucknow, 105 miles S.E. of the former, 61 
N.W. of the latter. Supplies and water are 
abnndaut. The road in this part of the route 
is ffood ; the coontrv open, and but partially 
cultivated. Lat. 27^ 85', long. 80” 44*: 

SETROONJEE, a river rising in the penin- 
gala of Kattywar, piorioce of Gurserat, lo lat. 
21° 15', long. 70° 45', and, flowing easterly for 
sixty miles, falls into the Gulf of Cambay, in 
Ut. 21° Iff, long. 72° 5'. 

SEIJNI, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Jubbolpoor 
to Nagpoor, 82 miles S. by W. of the former. 
The district of which this town is the prin- 
cipal place is inhabited by Geonds, and appeal's 
to have been less skilfnlly managed than the 
other districts of the Sangor and Nerbudda 
territory. Measures have l^n suggested for 
its amelioration. Let. 22° 1', long. 79° 40'. 

SEVERNDROOG. — See Soowurndeooo. 

SEVGR. — A town in the British district of 
Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 26 miles 
N.E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11° 16', long. 
77“ Iff. 

SEWAGANJ, in the jaghire of Mvhir, 
territory of Sangor and Nerbudda, a village 
on the route from Mirzapoor to Jubbulpoor, 
171 miles S.W. of former, 74 N.K of latter. 
It has water from wells and tanks, but supplies 
mast be collected from the surrounding coun- 
try. Lat. 24° 2', long. 80° 82'. 

SEWAUK MOUNTAINS.— A low but 
extensive range, bounding on the nortb-east- 
the plain of Sirbind and that of the doab 
between the Jumna and the Ganges. The 
name Sewalik is applied to that series of 
summits or ridges which extend in a north- 
west direction from the right bank of the 
Ganges. Hills, however, of similar character 
to the Sewalik, rising on the left bank, are 
continuous with the mountains of Kumaon, 
and, diverging from them a little farther south- 
east, inclose toe Patlee Doon. Trail describes 
this part, south-west of Patlee Doon, " as a 
low range of hilts, which contains numerous 
pssB^ some of them practicable for wheel- 
carriages.” Royle, indeed, states that this low 
range of recent formation may be traced from 
Roopur, on the Sutlej, in lat. 30° 68', long. 
76° 3ff, to the bottom of the Sikkim bulls, in 
lat. 26° 30', long. 88° 30', a distance of afa^ut 
800 miles. It decreases in elevation to the 
east of the Ganges ; and, as already observed, 
the name Sewalik is applied to tbat portion 
which, at its south eastern extremity, near 
Hurdwar, in lat, 29° 58', long, 78° 14', forma 
the right side of the gorge through which the 
Ganges flows into the plain of Hindoostan. 
Its length from Hurdwar to Roopnr, in a 
direction from south-east to north-west, is 
about 166 miles ; in breadth, where widest, 
about too. Id the northern part, towards the 


Sutlej, the ranm Is little more than a suooee- 
sion of BandhiliB. Aocording to Jaoquemont, 
“ the Pinjor valley is separated from toe plaina 
by a sort of downs, from sixty metres to eigh^ 
in height, and composed of sand scarcely 
oonsolidat^.” The highest part is about lat. 
80° 17', long. 77° 60', between the 'Timli and 
Lai Derwaza passes, and in that vicinity some 
of the peaks have an elevation of about 8,600 
feet above the sea. The Sewalik hills have a 
direction parallel to the great chain of the 
Himalayas, with nearly a similar dip, the slope 
being towards the north, and the abutment to 
tbe sooth. In this part they rise at once in 
an abrupt mural front from the plain, extend- 
ing to the south-west, but slope gradually on 
the north-east side towards tbe Dboons, or 
valley lying between tliem and the base of the 
Himalaya, the strata of which they are com- 
posed dipping in that direction at on angle of 
from 20° to 38°. As they run in a direction 
from south-east to north-west, the numerous 
gorges by which they are crossed have a 
direction generally from south-west to north- 
east. 'Those gorges cut tbe ranges into a 
succession of parallel ridges, the ends of 
which are steep towards the plain, and sloping 
towards the Doons. They are thus described 
by Dr. Boyle : — " In many places each hill, if 
separated, might be represented by a right- 
angled triangle, tbe base resting on the jiaas, 
the perpendicular fltoing towards the south- 
west, and the hypothenuse sloping towards the 
north-east, and corresponding in dip with the 
strata. This side is sometimes continued to 
the level of the pass ; at others, another hill, 
with its perpendicular side, seems to arise from 
the middle of the last, and is itself in like 
manner succeeded by a third, forming a succes- 
sion of abrupt and sloping sides like the teeth 
of a saw.” In the phraseology of geologists, 
they are of tertiary or alluvial formation, con- 
sisting of subordinate beds of clay, loose- 
graini sandstone, with much mica interposing, 
conglomerate cemented by calcareous matter, 
beds of gravel and rolled stones, consisting of 
various kinds of rock, granite, trap, limestone, 
clay slate, gneiss, micaceous schists, and all 
other formations which enter into the com- 
position of the Himalayas ; thus offering an 
explanation plausible at least of the origin of 
the range, in the supposition that it was 
originally the debris swept down from the 
Himalaya, and subsequently npheaved by an 
earthquake of great extent and force. Parallel 
in some degree to the Sewalik Mountains, and 
inclosed between them and the Himalayas, 
is a succession of valleys, — north - west the 
Pinjor Doon, south-east that of the Xyarda 
Doon, and south-east of this last tbe Dehra 
Doon. The line of direction of the range is 
crossed by the Ganges, the Jumna, the Mar- 
kunda, an offset of toe Soorsutty, the Gagnr, 
and some other streams of less importance ; 
but in general the drainage of tbe Doons U 
parallel to the direction of the range, and 
either to the north-west or south-east. Thus 
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tlie Pinjor Doon drained by the Snrsa^ 
flowing Dorth-weat ; the Kyarda Doon by the 
Batta or Bhuta, flowing soath-eaat ; the Dehra 
Doon by the Abud, flowing north-west, the 
Suawa flowing aouth-eaat. The geology of 
the Sewalik is characterized by the occnnence 
of enormons quantities of fossil remains of 
animals, especially mammalia. Of those the 
moat remarkable is the Sivatberium, an extinct 
ruminant of gigantic dimensions, exceeding 
those of the rhinoceros : it was homed, and 
provided, like the tapir, with a abort trunk. 
Here also have been discovered foaail remains 
of the family of quadrumnna, the existence of 
which in a fossilized state had previously been 
generally denied. The Sewalik ia in many 
places covered with forests of saul, fir, cotton- 
tree, and various other kinds. Jacquemont 
represents it aa presenting a very varied field 
of research to the botaniat, but of uniotereat- 
ing appearance, being little more than an ex- 
tensive copse, dense with underwood and herb- 
age of large growth, above which timber-trees! 
grow at considerable intervals. 

SEWAR. — A town in the British district of | 
Sarun, lieut, -gov. of Bengal, 41 miles S. by W. 
of Bettiah. Lat. 26“ 11', long, 84“ 25'. 

SEWARRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodlipoor, 127 miles S.W. by S. from Jodh- 

{ loor, and 42 miles N. from Deesa. Lat. 24“ 60', 
ong. 72°. 

SEWEHUT, in the British district of Al- 
lahabad, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Allahabad can- 
tonment to that of Purtabgorh, in Oude, eight 
miles N. of the former, 23 S. of the latter. 
Lat. 25“ 86', long. 81“ 65'. 

SEWNA. — A town in the British district of 
Poonab, presidency of Bombay, 24 miles N.W. 
by W. of Poonab. Lat. 18“ 42', long. 73“ 35'. 

SEWNEE, in Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, a town near the north-east frontier, 
towards Nagpore, situate on a small river tri- 
butary to the Peingunga. Distance from the 
city of Hyderabad, N., 200 miles; from the 
city of Nagpoor, S.W., 80. Lat. 20“ 15', long. 
78^ 28'. 

SEWUNGAON.— A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 36 miles 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor, and 20 miles N.E. 
from Omraouttee, Lat, 20“ 58', long. 78“ 8'. 

SEWUNWARRAH.— A town in the terri- 
tory of Nagpoor, 111 miles E.S.E. from Nag- 
poor, and 145 miles S. from Ramgurh, Lat. 
20" 46', long. 80“ 60'. 

SEYHUJ.-— Ariver of Malwa, rising in lat. 
^4“ 27', long. 78“ 25', and, flowing through 
Bcindia’s territory for about forty miles, falls 
into the Betwa^ on the right bank, in lat. 25°, 
long. 78“ 23'. 

SEYLOO. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 34 miles S.W. from Nagpoor, and 81 miles j 
E.S.E. from Ellichpoor. Lat. 20“ 60', long. 
78“ 45'. 


SEYMREE, in theBritish districtof Muttra, 
lieut, -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Muttra cantonment to Delhi, 
and 18 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 27“ 40', 
long. 77“ 36'. 

SEYNGT7R, called also Euroou, a small 
river of the Doab, rises in the British district 
of Ally^rh, lat. 27“ 60', long. 78° 12'. As its 
source is on the south-western side of the crest 
or slightly-elevated tract which stretches down 
the middle of the Doab, its course, though very 
tortuous, generally iu a south-easterly direc- 
tion, tends towards the river Jumna, into which 
it falls, on the left side, about fifteen miles 
below Calpee. About sixty miles from its 
source, it is crossed by the route from Etawah 
to Euttehgurb, and is there fordable. It is 
also fordable where it is crossed, about thirty 
miles lower down, by the route from Etawah 
to Cawnpore ; and also fifteen miles still farther 
down, where it is crossed by the route from 
Calpee lo Euttehgurh, in lat. 26“ 28', long. 
79“ 34' ; and is also fordable where crossed, 
thirty-six miles lower down, by the route from 
Calpee to Cawnpore. Its total length of course 
is about 210 miles. 

SEYRAH, in Guzerat, or the territory of 
the Guicowar, a town on a small river tributary 
to the Muhi or Mbi. Distance from the city 
of Ahmedabad, E., 65 miles. Lat. 22“ 66', 
long. 73° 37'. 

SHABAZPORE RIVER, — One of the 
mouths of the Megna, flowing east of the island 
of Deccan Shabazpore into the sea, in lat. 
22“ 27', long, 91“ 3', 

SHADADTPOOR, in Sinde, a town on the 
route from Larkhana toGuudava, and 25 miles 
N.W. of the former place. It is situate in a 
barren tract, nearly destitute of population, 
and described by Kennedy aa “ more like the 
bed of a salt lagoon, in an interval of spring 
tides, than an inland distiict." To the north- 
west stretches the dreary tract callod the J^at 
or desert of Sbikarpoor, noticed by the same 
writer as “a boundless level plain of indurated 
clay of a dull earthen colour, and showing signs 
of being sometimes under water. At first a 
few bushes were apparent here and there, 
growing gradually more and more distant, until 
at last not a sign of vegetable life was to be 
recognised.” Lat. 27“ 46', long. 67“ 66'. 

SHADEEABAD, in the British district of 
Ghazeepore, a town situate on the Bisu, a small 
river tributary to the Ganges, distant 12 miles 
N.W. from Ghazeepore cantonment, 82 N.E. 
from Benares. Lat. 26° 40', long. 83“ 22'. 

SHADIPOOR. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
nine miles N.W. from Sirinagur, and 112 miles 
N.E. from Jhelum. Lat. 34“ 7', long. 74° 53'. 

SHADOWRA,— A town in the native state 
, of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia, 117 miles 
S.S.W. from Gwalior, and 92 miles N.W. by 
N. from Saugur. Lat. 24“ 37', long. 77“ 40'. 

SHAGUBH. — A town of Sinde, in the ter* 
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rito^ bolonpnff to Ali Moorad, 86 miles 8.E. 
bj £. from BuUur, and 58 miles W. by N. 
firom Jesaulmeer. Lat. 27“, long. 70” 6'. 


SHA HA£A1>, in Cashmere, a town formerly 
a favourite residence of the Mogul emperors, 
but now ruinous and neglected. It is situate 
in a long narrow valley, bounded on the south- 
west by the Panjal of Banibal, and on the 
north-east by a ridge of green hills several 
miles in length, dividing it from the valley of 
Bureng or Breng. The valley in some places 
has a width not exceeding 1,000 yards. It is 
watered by a stream flowing from the celebrated 
spring of Vernag, and which lower down, 
where increased by several small feeders, is 
called the river Snndaren. Accounts received 
by Vigne represented the valley to be very 
rich in mines of iron and copper. 

The neighbourhood of Sbahabad is celebrated 
for its fruits, especially apples, and for its 
wheat, considered the finest in Cashmere, The 
town, when visited by Moorcroft, had a bazar 
and a few shops, at which provisions, coarse 
cloth, and very fine honey were sold. It was 
formerly the residence of the most powerful of 
the seven hereditary maleks, or wardens ap- 
pointed by the emperor Akbar to watch over 
the passes of Cashmere. The malek of Shaha- 
bad had charge of the pass of Banihal, and 
enjoyed a considerable income from lands held 
in jagbire. Shahabad has an elevation of 5,600 
feet above the sea. Lat. 33“ 32', long. 75° 16'. 

SHAHABAD, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Jhailowa, a town on the route from Catpee to 
the town of Kotah, 225 miles S.W. of former, 
96 E. of latter. It has a good bazar, and water 
and supplies are abundant. Lat. 25° 13', long. 
77° 12', 


SHAHABAD, in Sirhind, a town on the | 
left bank of the SursooU, here nearly devoid of I 
water in winter, but sometimes in summer a 
deep and violent torrent. It is described by 
Jacquemont as a heap of filth and ruins. The 
population is returned at 10,852. There is a 
bazar, and supplies are abundant, as the neigh- 
bouring country is fertile, and well cultivated. 
Distant N.W, from Calcutta 1,002 miles. Lat. j 
30° KT, long. 76° 56'. 


SHAHABAD. — A town in the jaghire of | 
Rampoor, lieu t. -gov. oi the N.W. Provinces. 
Lat. 28° 34', long. 79° 4'. 

SHAHA*BAD, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Lucknow to Bhabje- 
hanpooT, 15 miles S. of the latter, and 30 miles 
N.E. of Futtebgurh. Tieflenthaler describes it, 
about A.D. 1770, “ of considerable circuit ; and 
nearly in the middle is a palace of brick, 
strengthened with towers like a fortress, with 
a vestibule and spacious covered colonnade. 
Most of the bouses are of brick, and there is a 
fine mosque built of the same material, and 
inclosed by a wall. 'The town extends a mile 
from north to south, its breadth is something 
less, but of its flourishing state little remains.’’ I 
When visited by Tennant, A.D. 1799, it was an 


expanse of mins, *Hhat appeared in the form 
of bills and broken swells crumbling to dust 
yet Heber found it, 1824, “a oonsiderabie 
town, or almost city, with the remains of for- 
tifications, and many large houses. ” A cco rd i ng 
to 'nefi'enihaler, it was founded by Angot, the 
nephew of Rama, king of Oude ; and it so, 
must be of high antiquity, as Rama is con- 
sidered to have reippiea 1,600 years B.o, : hence 
it is sometimes cali^ Angotpur, It whs reno- 
vated by Dilawar Khan, an Afghan chiei con- 
temporary with Anrungzebe. At present it 
has a bazar and encamping-gmund, close to 
which are two tanks lined with brick. 'The 
road to the north, or towards Sbahjehanpoor, 
is good ; to the south-east, or towards Luck- 
now, very bad. Lat, 27° 89', long. 80° 1'. 

SHAHABAD, in the lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
a British district, bounded on the north by the 
British districts of Ghazeepoor and Sarun ; on 
the south-east by the British districts of Patna 
andBehar; on the south by the British district 
of Bebar ; on the west by the British district 
of Mirzapore ; and on the north-west by the 
British districts of Benares and Ghazeepoor. 
It lies between lat. 24° 30' — 25“ 46', long. 
83° 20' — 84° 56' ; is 106 miles in length from 
north-east to south-west, and fifty-six in 
breadth : the area is stated at 4,403 square 
miles. About a third of the entire district, 
situate in its south-western part, is rough and 
elevated, forming a sort of highland, rising on 
the Burfhoe into small detached hilla, nearly 
equal in height. The average elevation of this 
irregular plateau is probably about 600 feet 
above the more depressed country on the banks 
of the Ganges or tlie Sone, or about 700 feet 
above the level of the sea. 

The climate is very sultry in the latter, part 
of spring and the early part of summer, and 
the succeeding rains are usually heavy. The 
winters are generally mild, yet frosts are not 
unknown. West winds prevail for half the 
year, from the middle of October to that of 
April. There are some peculiarities in parts 
of the district as to winds, the notice of which 
would require too much rainuteoess. 

The Caruraoassa rises a few miles from the 
southern frontier of the district, of which it 
forms the western boundary for ten miles, and 
subsequently the north-western for sixty miles, 
dividing it from the districts Mirzapoor, 
Benares, and Ghazeepoor : it does not appear 
to be navigable. The Ganges forms tbe north- 
western and northern boundaries for eighty- 
eight miles, dividing the district from those of 
Ghazeepoor and Sarun. It is navigable for 
craft of considerable burthen, and in the lower 
[jart of its course in this district is generally a 
mile wide. The Sone, flowing eastward from 
the diltrict of Mirzapore, touches on this dis- 
trict at its south-western extremity, and, taking 
a direction north- easterly, forms for 110 miles 
its southern and south-eastern boundary, divid- 
ing it from the district of Behar ; and for 
twenty-five miles more its eastern boundary, 
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dividiD^ it from t}i« diftHot of Pato&. In the 
ninj seMon, it i« too r»pid for Davigation above 
the mouth of its tributaiy theKiyul, lOSmilea 
ftom itfl oonfloence with the Ganges ; and in 
the dry season is too shallow in that of its 
course for boats of any considerable burthen, 
though floats are then conveyed downwards, 
being pushed over the shoals. !^low the mouth 
of the Kiyul it is navigable for boats of ten or 
twelve tons burthen . Thus the total river navi- 
gation of the distriot is about 200 miles. Those 
principal rivers receive nnmerous small streams 
and torrents, flowing during the rainy season, 
but dry in some parts at other times of tlie year. 
The low country, forming the greater part of the 
district, is very level, especially to the north and 
west ; and parts are liable annually to be inun- 
dated. The portion of soil unfit for the plough 
is very trifling ; close to the bills it is excellent. 
The soil may be divided into two kinds, one 
consisting of fine sand mixed with loose mould, 
the other of a tenacious clay intermixed with 
coarse sand : the latter, on the whole, is reck- 
oned the most valuable, producing wheat, 
barley, and all winter crops, without irrigation. ' 
In the northern portion of the district the soil 
is of the utmost richness, and consists of land 
regularly flooded by the Ganges. It forms the 
most valuable part of the district, and the crops 
there never fail. The river deposits a fine 
mould, and scarcely ever covers a field with 
sand. 

The lands best suited for irrigation are 
cropped with rice, which is considered the 
staple crop where it can be successfully culti- 
vated. It is both a rubbee, or crop sown at 
the commencement of winter and reaped in 
spring, and kurreef, or that sown in the begin- 
ning of summer and reaped in autumn. Besides 
those already mentionea, crops of various kinds 
are produced for aliment or condiment ; as 
maize, millet, maruya (Eleusioe coraoana), 
gram (Cicer arietinum), lentils, various sorts of 
kidney-beans or pbaseuli, till or sesame, ricinus 
or castor-oil se^, and some other oil-seeds, 
melons and other cucnrbitaceous plants ; moat 
of the European garden vegetables, which thrive 
well in the oonl season ; ginger, turmeric, and 
capsicum. Sugar is raised to considerable 
extent. Of commercial crops, an important one 
is cotton, though attempts to introduce the 
profitable culture of American cotton have not 
been snocessfiil. Of the reet, the chief are 
indigo, opium, tobacoo, and betel-leaf. There 
are several hundred square miles of jungle and 
forest, but the trees are stunted ; and Bucha- 
nan states that in the whole district there are 
not ten fine trees of natural growth. Hence, 
timber cannot be obtained of sufficient size for 
bouses suited for accommodating Europeans ; 
and in the large buildings constructed by the 
natives, stone is exclusively used. Ttfe prin- 
cipal manufactures are cotton cloths, threads, 
tapes, strings, fabric of silk, and of mixed 
silk and cotton, paper, spirits, oil, the extrac- 
tion of salt from brine drawn from wells, sngar, 
and the extraction of sulphate of iron from 


native mineraL The exports are principally 
silk, paper, cotton, and cotton cloths, wheat, 
millet, rioe, barley, pulse, bamboos, paper, oil- 
seeds, opium, and some other articles of less 
importance ; the imports are tobacco, sugar, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, zinc, salt, oocoanuts, 
and betel-let^. The population is given under 
the article Bengal. 

The principal towns, Arrah, Sasseram. 
Jehsnabad, Boxar, and Bhojpoor, are noticed 
under their respective names in the alpha- 
betical arrangement. The route from Calcutta 
to Allahabad traverses this district in a direc- 
tion from south-east to north-west. The only 
other important route is from east to west, 
from Dinapoor to Ghazeepoor. 

The district of Shahal^, formerly part 6f 
the great empire of Magadba, appears to have 
been subjected to the sway of the Patan Mus- 
sulmans towards the close of the twelfth cen- 
tury, as it is recorded that Sbababuddin Mu- 
hammad, saltan of Ghor, subdued the country 
as far as the confines of China ; and his lieu- 
tenant, Muhammed Bakbtyar, consolidated the 
Museulman power in Behar. Shahabad sub- 
sequently acquired some note in consequence 
of being the scene of the early military opera- 
tions of Sher Shah, who wrested the empire of 
India from Humayun, the son of Baber. It 
afterwards became a part of the soubah of 
Behar, according to the division of the 
empire of Dellii laid down in the Ayeen 
Akbery. The right of the East-India Com- 
pany to the southern part of this district is 
derived from Sbah Alum, emperor of Delhi ; 
to the northern part, from Azoof-ud-Dowlah, 
vizier of Oude, under a treaty dated 21st May, 
1775. This treaty was the consequenoe of a 
memorable engagement which took place at 
Buxar, in the north-eastern part of this dis- 
trict, when a decisive victory was gained by 
the British forces, dbmmanded by General 
Munro, over the combined armies of Cossim 
Ali and the Vizier. 

SHAH ALUM, in the Sinde SagurDooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Indus river, 176 miles W. byN. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. S2“ 2', long. 
71“ 17'. 

8HAHAPOOB. — A town in the British 
district of Poonah, p^idency of Bombay, 
32 miles W.N.W. of Poonah. Lat. 18“ 40', 
long. 78“ 26'. 

SHAHBAZAR, in the British district of 
Hoogly, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town near the 
north-west frontier, towards the British district 
of Burdwan, four miles from the right or east 
bank of the Damooda. Distance from Bnrd- 
wan, S.E., 16 miles ; Oalcntta^ N.W,, 36. Lat. 
22“ 59', long. 88“ 4'. 

SHAHBAZQABHI, in the distriot of the 
Peshawar division of the Punjab, a town 
situated 26 miles N.W. from the right bank of 
the Indus, 85 milea N.E. of the town of Pesha- 
war. Lat 34“ 16', long. 72“ 12', 
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SHAH BtTNHEE, in Shide, in ibe delU of 
tbe Indus, n small place on the east bank of 
the channel which discharges its water into 
the sea by the Mull moath. Hither the English 
factory was removed from Aaningabuoder or 
Debrajamka, in consequence of thia latter 

laoe being deserted by the water of the 

nduB. Previously to the dissolution of the 
&otory here in 177^1 its establishment for 
navigating the Indus consisted of fourteen 
small vessels,- each of about foity tons burthen. 
Subsequently, this place also was deserted by 
the stream, aud, on tbe re establishment of 
the factory in 17^9, Lahoreebunder, thirty-five 
miles north west, on the Buggaur, or western 
branch of the Indus, was selected as its site. 
Shah Bunder is in lat. 24^' 6*, long. 67"' 57'. 

SHAHDEEA, in the British diatnot of 
Agra, a village and halting-place on tbe left 
bank of the Jumna, on tbe route from the city 
of Agra to Mynpooree, and five miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 27“ 12', long. 78“ 8'. 

SHAHDERAH, in the British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
town on the route froin Delhi to Meerut, and 
six miles E. of the former. It is situate near 
the left or eastern bank of the Doab Canal, 
there crossed by a brick-bnilt bridge. Lat. 
28“ 40', long. 77” 21'. 

SH AHEE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a small town 
on the route from the town of Bareilly to 
Almora, and 19 miles N. of tbe former. It is 
situate near the right bank of the river Bhagul, 
here having a bed 220 yards wide, with steep 
banks and a sandy bottom, and in the dry 
season a stream sixty yards wide, aud two and 
a half to three feet deep. There is a bazar, 
with a market. Lat. 28^ 33', long. 79“ 23'. 

SHAHGABH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route Irom the town of Pillibbeet 
to that of Nugeeoah, and 26 miles N.W. of 
the iormer. llit. 28“ 47', long. 79“ 84'. 

SHAHGHUR. — A town, the principal 
place of a raj or petty native state in the pro- 
vince of Saugor and Nerbudda. The territory 
has an area of 676 square miles, and a popula- 
tion of 80,000. The chief maintains a militi^ 
force, consisting of 160 cavalry and 800 in- 
fantry, Lat. of town 24° 19', long. 79° 10'. 

SHAH GUNJ . — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Mirzapoor, lieut-gov. N. W.P., 41 
miles S.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 24“ 41', long. 
83“ 1'. 

SHAHGUEH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Almora, 
30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28“ 49', long. 
79“ 36'. 

SHAHJEHANABAD.— A name given to 
the city oi Delhi Sbahjehan, its founder. — 
See Delhi. 

SHAHJEHANPOOK, in the territory of 


Gwalior, or possessions of the family of Scindia, 
a town of Malwa, on the route from Goona to 
Mow, 114 miles S.W. of former, 72 N.E. of 
latter. Malcolm, who designates it a largo 
city, mentions that a considerable degree of 
civilization, refinement, and domestic comfort 
has been introduced into this place from the 
European ^ settlements in Ouzerat, by the 
Borahs, an intelligent and wealthy class of 
Mussulman merchants. It is situate on the 
left bank of the river 'Hlir, and just above the 
town is ground for encampment ; supplies are 
abundant. It received its name from, its 
founder Shahjehan, emperor of Delhi, who 
reigned from the year 1628 to the year 1658. 
Distance S.W. from Agra 285 miles. Lat. 
28“ 24'. long. 76“ 18'. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the town of 
Meerut to Moradabad, and 21 miles S.E. of 
the former. It has a bazar, and a small mud- 
built fort, now fiiUen to decay. Lat. 28“ 62', 
long. 78“ 1'. 

SHAHJEHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 

! Provinces, a town on the route from Calpee to 
Etaws, and 12 miles N. of the former. There 
is a bazar, and water is obtained from wells. 
Lat. 26“ 16', long. 79“ 49'. 

SHAHJEHANPORE.— A British district 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. provinces, 
deriving its name from its principal place. It 
j is bounded on the north-east, east, and south- 
east, by the territory of Oude ; on the south 
I by the district of Furruckabad ; and on the 
, west by the British, districts Budaou and 
Bareilly. It lies between lat. 27“ 16' — 
28“ 45', long. 79“ 28'— 80° 80', and contains an 
area of 2,483 square miles. The shape is very 
irregnlar, but partially resembles a crescent, the 
concavity being towards the west. The north- 
eastern frontier is formed bv the river Suiju or 
Gogra, the south-western for a short distance 
by the Ganges ; and the descent of both rivers 
towards tbe south-eaet proves the inclination 
of the surfiioe in that direction, towards which 
also flow the intervening rivers, the Goomtee, 
Gurrah, Ramgunga, and some others of less 
magnitode. ^e greatest elevation is at the 
most northern point ; Burindeo, twenty miles 
above that point, and situate on the right bank 
of the Gogra, having an elevation above the 
sea of 798 feet, and Bilheri, about ten miles 
lower down, 741, The southern part of the 
district is considerably below this, bei^ tra- 
versed by the Gurrah, the stream of which, at 
Pilleebheet, sixty miles higher up, has an ele- 
vation of only 517 feet. The elevation of the 
bed of t^e Ganges, where it washes tbe south- 
ern frontier, in all probabili^ falls short of 
600 feet. 

The most northern part, adjoining the base 
of the Sub-HimalBya, forms a strongly cha- 
racterized portion of the Terrai, or tract of 
marshy forest and jangle stretching along the 
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foot of the moniitainfl. Namberlens small 
streams, oozing from the hills, or rising 
Irom beneath, stagnate, in consequence ot the 
inclination of the snrfiuje being too slight to 
allow the escape of their waters, and their own 
want of force to cut channels. These, saturat- 
ing the deep and fertile soil, give growth to 
gigantic trees, woven together by immense 
creepers, encumbered above with air-plants, 
and below with impenetrable underwood. 
Grasses and other herbage, attaining a height 
ot ten feet, overrun the more open parts, and 
are annually 6red, to allow the spring of a 
more suooafent growth, which is depastured 
by numerous be^s of kioe and buffaloes for 
about two months, after which they cease to 
be penetrable or suitable tor grazing. Through- 
out the entire region broods a mamria, almost 
inevitably fatal to the human race and to 
domestic animals, but not incompatible with 
the constitution of the elephant, the rhino 
oeros, wild buffalo, stag, tiger, panther, 
leopard, and other wild creu lures, which in 
the densest recesses of the forest and jungle 
attain extraordinary size and vigour. This 
tract gives rise to the Goomtee, a large river, 
which, pursuing a southerly course, crosses 
the frontier into the territory of Oude. As 
there is a general slope to the south-east, this 
“ region of death ” might obviously be made 
productive by drainage and cultivation ; but 
the first steps in the operation would be 
marked by a frightful sacrifice of humau life. 
At present the tract is available only for pas- 
turage during a very brief period, as already 
mentioned, or to yield timber ^d other forest 
and jungle produce. 

Bishop Heber states that, including the 
■wooded part of the Terrai, there is “ a large 
forest along the whole eastern, southern, and 
northern frontiers.’* He found the southern 
part of the district to have a fine climate, little 
incommoded by the hot winds, with a well- 
wooded, fertile, and highly-cultivated soil, pro- 
ducing in profusion rice, maize, wheat, cotton, 
sugar, tobacco, pulse, mangoes, dates, plan- 
tains, walnuts, strawberries, grapes, apples, 
and pears. TTie people, tliough in general 
skilful and industrious agriculturists, are much 
annoyed by a set of “ landless resolute^” the 
descendants of BohiUa chiefs, and at once too 
lazy to work, and too proud to enlist in the 
East-lndia Company’s service. The land 
revenue of this district has been fixed for a 
term oi years, which will expire in 1 868. The 
latest official returns (1848) give to this dis- 
trict a population enumerated as follows : — 
Hindoo, agricultural, 436,166 ; non-agri- 
cultural, 124,420 ; Mabomedan aud other 
classes, agricultural, 184,520 ; non-agricul- 
tural, 117,482 : total, 812,688. the^^ relative 
proportion of the two great divisions, there- 
fore, ia between three and four Hindoos to one 
of any other class. Of the whole population. 
812,688, the children numbered 279,892, 
leaving an adult population of 583,196 ; the 
children having been counted as such up to 


twelve or thirteen years 6f age, if unmarried ; 
if married below that age, they were consi- 
dered as adults. The number of houses was 
stated to be 160,481 ; which gives an average 
per house, on the total population, somethiog 
above five persons. 

The principal towns are Shahjehanpore, 
Powain, Tllber, and Jalalabad, which will be 
found noticed in their proper places. The 
following is a classification of the towns and 
villages in the district : — Number containing 
less than 1,000 inhabitants, 2,062 ; ditto more 
than 1,000 and less than 6,000, 108 ; ditto 
more than 6,000 and less than 10,000, 8 ; ditto 
more than 60,000, 1. 

Shahjehanpore formed part of the posses- 
sioDS of the Kobilla Patans previously to 1774, 
when their dominion was overthrown by the 
signal defeat which they received at Tessunab 
from the British army supporting the cause of 
Shooja-nd-Dowlah, the nawaub of Oude. The 
country about Shahjehanpore, with a much 
more extensive portion of Kohilcund, was then 
transferred to the nawaub, and ultimately, in 
1801, ceded in commutation of subsidy to the 
East-India Company. 

SHAHJEHANPORE. — The principal place 
of the British district of the same name. It ia 
situate on the left bank of the Gurrah, which, 
near the town in dry weather, may be forded, 
but in the rains can be crossed only by ferry. 
Bishop Heber describes this town as a “ large 
place, with some stately old mosques and a 
castle. These are mostly ruinous, but the 
houses are in good plight. The bazars show 
marks of activity and opulence.” The popula- 
tion, according to a recent census, amounts to 
62,785. Shahjehanpore is in lat. 27" 62', long. 
79" 58'. 

SHAHJUHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of the 
pergunnah of the same name, on the route 
from Goruckpoor to the Sarun collectorate, 
30 miles E. of the former. Lat. 26" 40', long. 
83" 63'. 

SHAHJUHANPOOR, in the British dis- 
trict of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town, the principal place of a 
pergunnah of the same name, situate 62 miles 
S. W. of Delhi. Lat. 28", long. 76" 32*. 

SHAH JUMAUB, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Indus, 66 miles S.W. of the town 
of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 87', long, 70° 49'. 

SHAHLIMAR. — A splendid pleasure- 
ground, about three miles east of Lahore, 
made by order of the Mogul emperor Shah 
Jehan. Here were numbers of pavilions and 
other buildings for ornament and pleasure, but 
many of them were demolished or <lefaced by 
Runjeet Singh, to obtain the marble materials 
for the embellishment of hjs residence in 
Lahore, and the construction of his religious 
capital of Amritsir, and of the neighbouring 



fortress of Govindghar, Still there is mtioh to 
caase admiration.- Lat. 81° 35', loeg. 74° 23'. 

SHAH NUHTJR CANAL flows out of 
the Ferozeshah Canal in lat. 29° 28', long. 
76° 54', and joins it again in lat. 28° 50', long. 
77'’ 4'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left hank of the Jumna, 40 miles 
W. of the city of AJlahabad. l^at. 25° 23', 
long. 81° 15'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the Baree Booab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left bank 
of the Eavee, 16 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
I>ahore. Lat, 31' 24', long. 74° 12', 

SHAHPOOR, in the Punjab, a town situate 
on the left bank of the Jhelum. The district 
of whioli this town is the chief place has an 
area of 3,500 square miles, and a {xipulation of 
261,692. 'The town is in laj. 32° 20', long. 
72' 10'. 

SHAHPOOR. — A town within the domb 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
eight miles R of the left bank of the Jhelum 
river, and 93 miles S.W, from Sirinagur. Lat, 
33" 5', long. 73' 63'. 

SHAHPOOR in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Subarunpoor to Subathoo, and 31 
miles N.W. of the former place. Here was a 
secondary station in the trigonometrical survey 
of tlie Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 
1,228 feet. Lat. 30° 17', long, 77° 22'. 

SHAHPOOR, or PAHSHAHPUR, in the 
British collectorate of Belgaum, presidency of 
Bombay, a town situate on the river Gutpurba, 
60 miles N.W, oi the town of Dharwar. The 
population is estimated at between 6,000 and 
7,000. Lat. 16° 8', long. 74° 45'. 

SHAHPOOR. — A town in the native prant 
of Ilajkote, in tiie peninsula of Knttywar, pro- 
vince of Guzerat, 84 miles N.E. by E. from 
R.ijkote, and 42 miles W.S.W. from Ahineda- 
bad. iJat. 22° 61', long, 71° 69'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to 
Azimgurh, 25 miles S, by W. of the former. 
Rat, 26° 21', long. 83° 17'. 

SHAHPOOR, in the British district of 
Ranigurb, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ramgurh to Eewah, 
18 miles N. by E. of the former. Lat. 28° 3', 
long. 81° 3'. 

SHAHPOOR A, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeyporo, a town on the Toute from Delhi to 
Mhow, 125 miles S.W. of former, 882 N.E. of 
latter. It is of considerable size, and is sur- 
rounded by a rampart. Lat. 27° 26', long. 
76° 12'. . 

SHAHPOORAH, in the British district of 
Ramgurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Ramgorh to Bijawur, 
92 miles N.W. of the former. Lat, 28° 11', 
long. 80° 45'. 
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SHAHPOOR KXJBRA, in the British die- 
trict of Goruckpoor, lieut-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Goruok* 
poor to Aximgorh, 12 miles S. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 3V, long. 83° 23', 

SHAHRUH. — ^A town in the native state 
of Gwalior, or territory of Soindta, 100 miles 
S.E. by S. from Oojein, and.82 mUes N.W. br 
W. from ElUchpoor, Lat, 21° 61', long. 76° 81. 

SHAHZADAHNUGAR, in the British 
district of Budaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Agra to 
Bareilly, and 84 miles* S.W. of the latter. 
There is abundance of water from the river 
Yarwuffadar or Sot, and from wells. Lat. 
28° 7', long. 79° 7'. 

SHAHZADPOOR, in the British district 
of Cs^wnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from the canton- 
ment of Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 26 
miles W, of the latter. Lat. 26° 22', long. 
80° 2'. 

SHAILGAON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 124 miles N.W. from 
Hyderabad, and 122 miles E. from Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 4', long, 76° 38'. 

SH ATRM ADAV Y,— A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
10 miles W.S.\y. of 'Tinnevelly. Lat. 8° 40', 
long. 77° 36', 

SHAKAPORE, in Sinde, a town on the 
great route from Cutch to Hydrabad, About 
a mile north-east of the town are the mins of a 
large city, built of excellent burnt brick, and 
still in such % state of preservation that the 
walls and bastions are plainly disoernible. To 
the north-east of these ruins is the large bed 
of a great branch of the Indus, now completely 
devoid of water. Lat, 24° 34', long. 68“ 24'. 

SHALKUR, in Bussahir, a fort near the 
northern boundary of Koonawar, where the 
valley of the Spiti river has a less iuolination 
of slope. It is situate on the right bank of 
the Liee, or river of Spiti, the site being the 
summit of a diluvial deposit, and elevated 400 
feet above the stream, which here, 92 feet 
wide, is crossed by a sango or rude wooden 
bridge, made of trunks of the fir-tree. Inside 
are houses all round the walls, with a' small 
space in the middle. The population consists 
of Tartar families, and a few monks sod nuns 
of the Lamaic mode of belief, residing in their 
respective communities. Elevation above the 
sea 10,413 feet. Lat. 32°, long. 78° 84'. 

- SHALLEE, in the hill state of Bbu^ee, a 
lofty peak about four miles south of the left 
bank of the Sutluj, Is very difficult of aooess 
on account of its steepness. On the summit is 
a wooden temple, in which human sacrifices 
were formerly offered to the Hindoo goddeas 
Ealee ; and some maintain that the horrible 
rite is secretly continued, notwithstanding its 
prohibition by the British government. Ele- 
vation above the sea 9,623 met, Lat. 81° 11', 
long. 77° 20', 
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SHALWI, in the hill state of Joobuh a 
river having its sonrces on the south-eastern 
declivity of the great range Btretching from the 
peak of Chur to that of Wartu, and in about 
- lat. 31® 3', long. 77° 36'. Holding its way in 
a south-easterly direction through an elevated 
and densely -wooded valley, and being swollen 
with numerous feeders right and left, it, after 
n course of about twenty-five miles, falls into 
the Tonse river, in lat. 80° 48', long. 77° 49'. 
In the upper part of its course, where it is 
called the Koti Nala, it is described by Fraser 
as a tine copious stream. 

SHA MGHUK, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodiana, and five miles 
K.W. of the former town. It is Bituate on the 
edge of a jungle, which stretches the whole 
dititance to KumaL Though the greater part 
of the population are MussolmanB, or Hindoos 
of the Jat denomination, the village with the 
surrounding country belongs to a chief of the 
protected Sikhs, to whom it yields an annual 
revebue estimated at 5501. sterling. Sham- 
ghur is distant N.W. from Calcutta 970 miles. 
Lat. ^9“ 45', long. 76° 57'. 

SHAMGUHH, in the British district of 
Mairwara, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Nusseerabad to 
Jailor, 24 miles S.W. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 26° 8', long. 74° 32'. 

SHAMLEE, in the British district of 
Afuzufl’urnugur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Mmuffur- 
nugur to Jheend, 22 miles W. of the former. 
Shamlee has a population of 11,816 inhabitants. 
Lat. 29° 26', long. 77° 23'. 

SHANDAMANGALUM.— A town in the 
British district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
24 miles S. by E, of Salem. Lat. 11° 19', long. 
78° 18'. 

SHAPOOREE. — An island off the coast of 
Arracan, fronting the entrance ol the Naaf 
river.. The centre of the island is in lat. 
20° 46', long. 92° 24', This island in 1823 was 
in the occupation of the British, when tlfe 
Burmese, who then possessed Arracan, de- 
niauded its surrender. The requisition was 
followed up by the despatch of troops under 
the rajah of Ramree, who attacked and cap- 
tured the island on the 24th September. 
This, with other encroachments on the part of 
the Burmese, led to the first British war with 
that nation, in 1824. 

SHAPORAH. — A town in tho Rajpoot 
state of Oodeypoor, 104 miles N.E. ^m 
Oodeypoor, and 02 ii^es S.S.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 25° 37', long. 75°. 

8HARA. — A town within the dominions of 
Gbolab Singh, Uie ruler of Cashmere/ situate 
on the right bimk of the Benge Khabab, or 
Indus river, and 192 miles N.E. by £. from 
Jamoo. I^. 33° long. 77° 5T. 

SHA ROOD A. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 32 


miles W.N.W. of Qanjam. Lat. 19° 82', long. 
84° 40'. 

SHATUL PASS, in BosadiiT, on the route 
from Cbooara to Koooawar, over the most 
Boutbem ridge of the Himalaya, here running 
in a direction from east-sonth-east to west- 
north-west. It is excessively dangerous, not 
only on account of the deep snow from w'hich 
it is never free, hut also the furious cold winds, 
which BO refrigerate the surface of tho body 
and the lungs, as to cause the death of many 
who attempt the passage. The formations at 
the summit are chiefly mica-slate, gneiss, and 
granite. Gerard, who encamped on the crest 
of the ridge, found the thermometer there at 
sunrise, on June 9th, eight degrees below thp 
freezing-point. The snow was covered with a 
species of musquito, apparently dead, but re- 
stored to life and activity when exposed to the 
rays of the sun. The elevation of the pass is 
15,555 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 23', long. 
78° 3'. 

SHAWCOTTA. — A town in tho British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles E.N.E. of Mi^ura. Lat. 10° 7'^ long. 
78 ° 47 '. 

SHA \V POOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 46 
miles N.E. of Bombay, llat, 19° 27', long. 
73° 21'. 

SHAWPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territ(^ of the Nizam, 119 miles S.W. by W, 
from Hyderabad, and 93 miles S.E. from 
Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 40', long. 76° 56'. 

SHAYAK. — A town within the dominions 
of Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 187 
miles E. by N. from Serinagur, and 186 miles 
N.E. by N. from Kangra. Lat. 84“ 18', long, 
78° 17'. 

SHAYLODE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 50 
miles E.S.E. of Cannanore. Lat. 11° 84', 
long. 76° 6'. 

SHAZADAPOOR, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the city of Allaha- 
bad to that of Futtebpore, and 86 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is half a mile from the right 
bank of the Ganges, and is described by 
Tiefientbaler, a century ago^ as consisting of 
one long street, and having at its north-western 
extremity a serai or public lodmng-house for 
travellers, strongly and well bunt, resembling 
a quadrangular mrt, with a tower at each 
comer. lAt. 25° 40', long. 81° 28'. 

SHAZADPORE, in the territoiy of Oude, 
a town on the route from the oantooment of 
Goruckpore to that of Sultanpoor, 78 milea 
S.W. of the former, 37 N.E. of the latter. It 
is situate on the river Tons (North-eastern), 
here oroesed by a bridt-built bridge 400 yards 
long. Lat 26° 24', long. 82° 28'. 

SHAZADPORE.— A town in the British 
distriot of Pubnju lieut-gov. of Bengal, 28 
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niilei N.E. by E. of Pobsa. Lat. 24° 12^, 
long. 89° 86'. 

.SHEALBA, in GnrbwaJ, a yillago on the 
right bank of the Jumna, is rrituate near the 
confinence of the Badeear, a feeder of that 
river. Lat. 80° 60', long. 78° 20'. 

8HEALLY. — A town in the Britieh district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 61 miles 
N.E. of Tanjore. Lat. 11° 16', long. 79“ 48'. 

SHEANKEA. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Tonk, 11 miles S.S.W. from 
Tonk, and 81 miles E.S.E. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26°; long. 76° 54'. 

BHEBEE, in Bnasahir, a village of the dis- 
trict of Koonawar, is sitaate in the valley of 
Euskulung, near the left bank of the river 
Darbuug. Close to the village is a copper- 
mine, but it has not been worked for some 
years. The village is inhabited by a few 
monks and nuns of the Lamaic religion. 
Elevation above the sea 9,800 feet. Lat. 31°47'> | 
long. 78° 29'. 

SHEDBAL, one of the southern Mahrattaj 
jnghires, the oentre of which is in lat. 16° 88', 
long. 74° 47'. Its chief derives from it a reve- 
nue of 12,3691, and maintains a force oon- 
aistingof sixty-eight cavalry and 212 infantiy. 
He was formerly bound to furnish a contingent 
ot cavalry for the service of the British 
govelTiment, but has now commuted the obli- 
gation tor a money payment. His request for 
permission to adopt an heir has been rejected. 

SHEEKUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
mere, a village on the route from the town of 
Beekaneer to that of Jeasulraere, and 75 miles 
N.E. of the latter place. It is situate in a 
wooded undulating country, and contains fifty 
houses, supplied with water from a well 220 
feet deep. The road in this p.T.rt of the route 
is alternately stony and sandy. Lat. 27° 6', 
long. 72° 10'. 

BHEELGANWA.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 68 miles N.E. by N. from 
Jodhpoor, and 70 miles W.N.W. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 26° 56', long. 73“ 42'. 

SHEEMOGA, or SIMOGA, in the territory 
of Mysore, a town on the left or north-west 
bank of the river Toongn, here broiul and 
navigable downwards duridg'the rainy season. 
In 1792 it was besieged by the Mahrattas, 
aided by an auxiliary force of the Bombay 
army, commanded by Captain Little. As a 
Mysorean force, commanded by Muhaiumed 
Reza, a relative of Tippoo Sultan, was posted 
in the vicinity re^y to attack the besiegers as 
soon as engrossed by active operations, Captain 
Little advanced against them at the head of 
750 eepoys, and completely defeated them, 
though veiy strongly posted, and greatly 
superior in force, which wm estimated at 
10,000 foot, 1,000 horse, ten guns, and thirteen 
elephants. The Mysorean army was quite 
dismersed, having lost a great number of men 
and all their guns, ammunition, baggage, and 

quantity of small arms, and in a few ^ys the 


town and fort surrendered. At this period 
the east side of the fort was during the rains 
washed by the Toonga, and the other throe 
sides had an indifferent ditch, twenty feet wide 
and twelve deep, the other defences being 
likewise injudiciously constnicted. The town 
was then estimated to contain 6,000 bouses, 
and, aooordhig to the usually-received ratio 
of inmates to houses, above 30,000 inhabitants. 
The town was destroyed by the Mahrattas. At 
the time of Buchanan's visit, the town was 
estimated to contain 600 bouses, and was said 
to be increasing fast. Distant from Bangalore, 
N. W., 160 miles ; from Seringapatam, N. W., 
130 ; Mangalore, N.E., 90 ; Mt^rae, W., 326. 
Lat. 13° 66', long. 76° 37'. 

SHEERGURH, in the British district of 
Muthra, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Muthra to Dellii,' 
20 miles N. by W, of the former. Lat. 27° 46', 
long, 77° 40'. 

SHEERWTJL.— -A town in the British 
province of Sattara, presidency of Boinbay, 
32 miles N. of Sattara. Lat. 18° 9', long. 
74° 1'. 

SHEESGTTRH, in the British district 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from the town of 
Bareilly to Almora, and 34 miles N. of the 
former. It is situate on an inconsiderablo 
eminence, seen afar in this level c'buntry, and 
rendered more conspicuous by a ruinous fort 
on its summit. It is well supplied witli water, 
and has a bazar and market ; the country 
open and well cultivated, liat. 28° 43', long. 
79° 23'. 

SHEEVAROY HILLS.— See Salem. 

SHEIKHBUDEEN, in the Daman division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 15 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Indus, 130 miles 
S.S.W. of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 32° 18', 
long., 70° 68'. 

SHEIKPOORA, in the British district of 
Monghyr, lieut.-g<jv. of Bengal, a town situate 
at the foot of a hill, on the route from the 
city of Monghyr to that of Behar, 40 miles 
S.W. of former, 20 E. of latter. Here is a 
thana or station for a poHoe-di vision of the 
same name. It is a filthy, ugly place, inha- 
bited by a very bad set of natives, who commit 
crimes and wickedness of every kind. Lat, 
25° 10', long. 85° 67'- 

SHEKAWUTTEE, in Rajpootana, a state, 
or rather collection of small states, dependent 
ujwn Joypore. It is bounded on the north- 
west by Bikaneer ; on the north-east by Lo- 
haroo and Jhujhur; on the south-east by 
Jeypore and Patun ; and on the south-west by 
Joudpqrs- It lies between lat. 27° 20'— 
28“ 83', long. 74° 62' — 76° 10'. It is ninety- 
five miles in length froPi north-east to Routh- 
west, and sixty-three in breadth in the direc- 
tion of the opposite angles ; the area in 3,895 
square miles. It is an arid, barren tract, con- 
sisting, with little exception, either of sandy 
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' wasiei, or rocky bills and mountains. The 
latter are in the south and son th- eastern parte 
of the territory, being; a continuation of the 
bill 8 commencing a short distance south-west 
of Delhi. They are in some parts metalliferous, 
especially in the vicinity of Singhana, where 
copper-mines have been worked from time 
immemorial. The sands are not totally un- 
productive, being sprinkled with tufts of babul 
(Acacia vera), kuril (Capparis aphylla), and 
pbok. The !^turee, which is almost the only 
river, crosses the sooth frontier from the 
territory of Jeypore, traverses Shekawuttee 
from south to north, flowing into the territory 
of Blkaneer, and is there lost in the sands. 
The most productive parts of the territory are 
the valleys among the rocky hills in the south- 
easteru part. There the soil is rather fertile, 
and the wells being of no great depth, the 
rubbee, or crop reaped in spring, is abundant. 
It consists of wheat, barley, and some other 
grain, pulse, red pepper, and bhang or hemp, 
yielding an intoxicating resin. The sandy part 
of the country produces so little vegetatiou 
suitable for human sustenance, that great 
numbers of the people are obliged to subsist 
occasionally on the seeds of bhurt, a species 
of strong bur. 

The population, though of Rajpoot descent, 
appear to follow a mongrel religion, and to 
have engrafted some Mahomedan points of 
belief, or at least of observance, on their 
original BiTthminism. Hog’s flesh is considered 
unlawful food, and on the birth of every male 
child the Mussulman profession of faith is 
repeated ; but ou the same occasion a goat is 
sacrificed, and the infant sprinkled with the 
blood. This hybrid and semi -barbarous popu- 
lation have been inveterate freebooters ; and 
tile avocation seems to have thriven with them, 
as, though their country is little produetTve, 
it contains several towns. The most important 
of these are Sikur, Khundhaila, Euttelipoor, 
Lutchmangah, Klietri, Goodah, Jbunjhuna, 
and Singaua. The revenue of Shekawuttee, 
according to Tod, was 23,00,000 rupees. 

Before the firm and regulating influence of 
British authority was recognised here, there 
appears to have been little or nothing deserving 
the name of government. The territory was par- , 
titioned among many thakoors or petty chiefs, 
the highest influence being exerted by five, who 
claimed to be descended from Shekji, a scion of 
the Rajpoot family reigning at Amber. Shekji, 
about the beginning of the fifteenth century, 
succeeded in wresting the greater part of 
Shekawuttee from the ruler of Amber, to whom 
it had previously belonged ; but in the early 
part of the eighteenth, it was recovered by 
the celebrated Jey Singh, founder of the city 
of Jeypore. Subsequently, the disturbed state 
of the country required the intervention of the 
British government, and after some movements 
of lees importance, an adequate force was, in 
1834, sent into the country, the most important 
forts and posts taken, and efficient means 
adopted for enforcing order. Towards the 


close of the year, the British force having 
effected its object, was withdrawn, but the 
freebooters again proving occasionally trouble- 
some, further measures became necessary ; and 
with a view to the preservation of order, as 
well as of providing honest employment for 
part of the predatory population, a body of ir- 
regular cavalry was raised, and for some time 
maintained at the expense of the chiefs. This 
body, known as the Shekawuttee brigade, is 
now a British force, and the native chiefs have 
been for some years relieved from any charge 
on account of it. Its cavalry and artillery 
branches have been disbanded. 

SHEKHASIR, in the Rjijpoot state of 
Jesulmeer, a decayed village on the route fram 
the town of Beelcaneer to that of Jesulmeer, 
and 95 miles N.E. of the latter. It is iniporUnt 
merely on account of a good supply of water 
from a tank. The road in this pfirt of the 
route i.s good, through an open country. 
Lat. 27° 12', long. 72° 14'. 

SHEKHPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, 
and nine miles N. of the former. Lat. 26° 13', 
long. 79° 48'. 

SHEKOABAD, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, a town on the route from Agra to 
Etawa, ami 32 miles N.W. of the latter. It 
has a gO(Kl bazar, and is supplied with water 
from wells. Lat, 27° 6', long. 78° 39'. 

■ SHEKUL. — A town in the Britisli district 
of Madura, presidency of Madras, CO miles 
S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 16', long. 78° 43'. 

SHEM AR, in tbeBritish district of Knmaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Province.s, a village on 
the route up the course of the Ramgunga 
(liastern), from Petorahgurb to theUnta Dhui-a 
Pass, 14 miles N. of Petorahgurb, half a mile 
E. of the left bank of the Ramgunga. Lat. 
29° 47', long. 80° 12', 

SHEM DEO, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Hindoo temple on a summit of the Sub-Hima- 
l.aya, or mountain system south of the main 
range, east of Almorah cantonment 11 miles. 
Elevation above the sea 6,760 feet. Lat. 
29° 37', long. 79° 62'. 

SHENCOTTA.— A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N.E. by N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9° 17', 
long. 78° 10', 

SHEO, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, a 
town on the route from Jessulm ere to Balmecr, 
and 36 miles N. of the latter. It is the capital 
of an extensive but barren district, subdivided 
among numerous thakoors or feudatories, who 
pay little deference to the rajah of Jodhpoor’s 
governor, stationed here with four guns and a 
small detachment of soldiers.’ There are 200 
bouses, and a thanah or police-office. Water 
is obtained from a fine tank on the north-west 
side of the town, and from seven wells forty 
feet deep. Lat 26° 12', long. 71° 14'. 
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SHEOOANGtTNJE, ia tbe BritUh district 
of Jounpoor, ]ieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from the canton- 
ment of Jounpoor to Purtabgnrh, 26 miles W. 
of the former, 22 E. of tbe latter. It has a 
bazar, and is well provided with water, Lat, 
25“ 46', long. 82“ 14'. 

SHEOPOOU, in the British district of 
Benares, a town on the route from Benares to 
Jounpoor, three miles N.W. of the former, 
34 S.E, of the latter, five N.W. of the left 
bank of the Ganges, Lat. •26° 21', long, 83° l'. 

SHEOPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia’s family, a town near 
the western boundary, towards the Jeypore 
territory. It is the principal ydace of a per- 
gunniih, the annual revenue of which is esti- 
mated at 3,25,000 rupees. It was formerly 
the capital of a small Rajpoot principality, but 
in the early part of the present century was 
subjugated by the forces of Doulut Rao 
Scindia. lu 1816, when garrisoned by Sciudia’s 
general Baptiste with 200 men, it was sur- 
prised and taken by escalade by tbe celebrated 
Rajpoot chief Jey Singh, who had only sixty 
men. The captor seized a large amount of 
treasure, and made the family of Raptiate pri-' 
Boners. Lat. 25° 38', long. 76“ 48'. 

SHEOPOOR DEAR, in the British district 
of Ghazeopoor, liout.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinee.s, a town two miles from the northern 
bank of the Ganges, and five rqiles S.E. from 
Bulliah. Sheopoor contains a population of 
6,382. Lat. 25“ 40', long. 84° 18'. 

SHEOPORE, in tlie British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of tbe N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Benares to Jounpoor, 
three miles N.VV. of the former. Lat. 25° 21', 
long. 83° 1', 

SIIEORAJPOOR, a small town, with a 
bazar, on the route from Cawnpore to Euteh- 
gurh, and 21 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 41', long. 80° 12'. 

SHERADONE. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 172 miles 
W.N.W. from Hyderabad, and 60 miles N. 
from Sholapoor, Lat. 18° 31', long. 76° 13', 

SHERBAL.— See Shedbal. 

SHERECOTE, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town situate on the river Koh. Elevation 
aliove the sea 653 feet ; distance N.W. from 
Calcutta 920 miles, from Moradabad 40. It 
contains a population of 12,084 inhabitants. 
Lat. 29° 20', long. 78° 38'. 

SHEREGURH, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bareilly to Alraora, 
20 miles N. of the former. Lat, 28° 40', 
long. 79° 27'. 

SHERGHOTTY, in the British district of 
^har, a town, the principal place of a thana 
or police-division of the same name. It lies on 
the route from Hazareebagh to Benares, 68 


miles N. W. of former, 181 S.E. of latter. It 
is situate on a small island formed by a tribu- 
tary of the river Poonpun. There are several 
bungalows or lodges, formerly oocepied by 
officers of the government when the place was 
a civil station. The number of houses is esti- 
mated at 1,019; and adiniiting the usually- 
received ratio of inmates to houses, the popu- 
lation may bo assumed at 5,100 persons. The 
town is distant 20 miles S.W, of Gayah. Lat. 
24° 33', long. 84° 61'. 

SHERGHRH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 74 miles S.E. by S. from 
Jeypoor, and 121 miles E. by S. from Ajmeer, 
Lat. 26° 2', long. 76“ 35'. 

SHERGURH (Fort of), in the British dis- 
trict of Hhahabad, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 20 
miles W,S.W. of Sasseram, Lat. 24° 50', long. 
83° 49'. • 

SHERKHANWALA, in Sirhind, a village 
on the route from Lodiana to Ferozpoor, and 
nine miles E. of the Utter town. It contains 
a few shops, and has an abundant supply of 
good water from three brick-lined wells, each 
about thirty feet deep. The surrounding 
country is barren, wild, and overrun with 
jungle. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Delhi 
and Munuk, 1,169 miles. Lat. 30° 56', long. 
74° 42'. 

SHETTYKAIRA.— A town in the Mysore, 
62 miles S. by E, from Chittcl Drotvg, and 66 
miles N, from Seringapatara. Lat. 13° 21', 
long. 76° 38'. 

SIIEU, in Buasahir, a pass on a ridge pro- 
jecting northwards from the most southerly 
range of the Himalaya, and subordinate to it. 
The route from the Burenda Pass, northwards, 
into Koonawur, lies over the Sheu. The ex- 
treme elevation at which birches were found to 
grow was 12,800 feet, and pines 12,000, The 
highest cultivation, which was that of buck- 
wheat, wa.s 10,650 feet above the sea. The 
elevation of the (mss itself is 13,350 feet. I*at, 
31° 24', long. 78° 13'. 

SHEVAGXJNGA.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 26 
miles E. by S. of Madura. Lat, 9° 51', long. 
78° 33'. 

SHEVLT. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 130 miles S.W. from 
Ellichpoor, and 111 miles E.N.E. from Ahmed- 
nuggur. Lat. 19° 46', long. 76° 18'. 

SHE WAR, in the British district of Benares, 
Ueut.'gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the left bank of the Ganges, 666 miles by 
water N.W. of Calcutta, or 843 by the Sun- 
derbund passage ; three miles N. of the city 
of Benares, or lower down the stream. Lat. 
25° 21'* long. 83° 8'. 

SHEWE ZUTO. — A town of Bjirmah, 18 
miles W. from the right bank of the Irawady, 
and 151 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 14', 
long. 94° 25'. 

SHEWHUR. — A town in the British dia- 
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trlct of Saran, lient.*gOT. of Ben^l, 28 miles 
N. W, of Moziiffoipoor. Lat 20° iff, long. 
85° 2r. 

SHEWLIE, in the British district of Cawn- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of thoN.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Gawnpoor to M^pooree, 21 
miles W.N.W. of the former. 26° 36', 

long. 80° 7'. 

SHEYL, in Bassahir, a village at the south- 
eastern base of the Wartn Mountain. Its site 
is very pleasant, amidst much cultivation, and 
Burrounded by picturesque mountains. Here is 
a mine of excellent iron-ore, easily extracted, 
and smelted with the charcoal of the surround- 
ing forests. Elevation 8,000 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 31° 14', long. 77° 37'. 

SHIAH, in Bussahir, a pass over a ridge 
proceeding southwards from the great range 
of the Himalaya bounding Koonawar on the 
south. On the highest pari of the pass is a 
small piece of level ground about 100 feet 
across, consisting of a swampy turf yielding to 
the foot. The prospect from this spot is vast 
and magnificent, comprehending the Cbur 
Mountain to the south-west ; on the east the 
flanks of Boorendo, but not the pass itself ; to 
the south-east the peaks of Juranotri, rising 
one above the other in majestic disorder, and 
covered with perpetual snow ; and beyond, the 
Goonass Pass, one of the huge Ruldung peaks, 
upwards of 21,000 feet high, Shiar Pass baa 
an elevation of 13,720 feet above the sea. Lat. 
81° 19', long. 77° 58'. 

SHIKARPOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 
166 miles N.W. by N. from Seringapatam, and 
102 miles N.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat. 
14° 16', long. 75° 25'. 

SHIKARPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshubur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Boolundshu- 
hur to Mynpooree, 14 miles S.E. of the former : 
it contains a population of 11,065 inhabitants. | 
Lat. 28° 16', long. 78° 6'. 

SHIKARPOOR, in the British district of 
Muiuffurnuggur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Muzu6fnr- 
nuggur to Robtuk, 14 miles W.S.W. of the 
former. Lat, 29° 22', long. 77° 33'. 

SHIKARPOOR, in Sinde, a town, the most 
important in the country in a commercial point 
of view, and probably tbe most populous, 
though not possessing the distinction of being 
regarded as the capit^. It is situate 20 miles 
due W. of the Inaus, in a country so low and 
level, that^ by means of canals from that river, 
it is, during the inundation, extensively flooded, 
and so completely is the soil saturated with 
moisture, that, by digging to tbe depth of 
twelve or fifteen feet, water may at afiy time 
be obtained in quantity almost without limit. 
A branch fix>m tbe Sinde canal, dug from the 
Indus, passes within a mile of tbe town, and 
is navigable for large boats daring four months 
of the year. Though the inundation leaves 
extensive tracts covered with stagnant water, 


and tbe heat Is excesBire, the diraate is not 
considered insalubrious, except towards the 
end of September, when agues prevail. Tbe 
soil is alluvial, being the deposit of the waters 
of the canals and channels. It is so rich as to 
require no manure, producing very great crops, 
in return of cnlture and irrigation. The town 
is surrounded by flonrishing groves and or< 
cbards, yielding in abundance dates, mangoes, 
oranges, mnlberries, and other fruits the usual 
prod nee of this country. Sugarcane is culti- 
vated more with a view to its consumption as 
a sweetmeat than for producing sugar. The 
wall by which ShiltarpK)or was once fortified is 
^ now in ruins, but eight gates may still be 
traced : the circuit of the wall is 8,831 yard^. 
'The approaches to the town are bad, and when 
reacheo, it exhibits nothing attractive. Much 
waste ground is interspersed among the houses 
in the inhabited part, the streets are narrow, 
and the houses in general small. The mansions 
of the opulent Hindoo merchants are large, 
massy, gloomy piles, inclosed and secluded by 
high brick walls. Shikarpoor contains no public 
edifice worthy of notice. The character of the 
place is thoroughly commercial, almost every 
house having a shop attached to it. Tbe bazar 
extends for about 800 yards throngh the centre 
of the city, and is covered with rafters thatched 
with palm-leaves. This arrangement is intended 
to afford protection against the rays of the sun, 
hut it renders the air stagnant, oppressive, and 
injurious to health. Improvements in the 
town are, however, about to take place, under 
the proposed application of the provisions of 
the Legislative Act of the government of India, 
No. 26 of 1850. Trade meanwhile appears to 
thrive. ConoUy observes, that ''the shops 
seemed to be well filled with the necessaries 
of life and various merchandise, and the people 
had that busy air which characterizes men 
engaged in active trade.” Burues states the 
number of the shops in the bazar in 1837 at 
884 ; Postans, in 1841, represents the number 
of Hindoo shops as 923. The laborious trades 
and handicrafts are followed exclusively by 
Mahometans. The transit-trade is important, 
as the town is situate on one of the great routes 
from Sinde to Kfaorasan and Afghanistan, 
through the Bolan Pass, and also on that which 
leads northward to the Derajat, by tbe western 
side of tbe Indus. There is likewise a route to 
Kurrachee, by way of Sehwan, and one to Hin- 
dostan and the eastern side of the Indus, by the 
ferry at Roree and Sukkur, besides others of 
less importance. “ The direct trade of the 
town of Shikarpoor itself,” Burnes observes, 

" is not extensive ; its port is Kurrachee.” 
.The trade with Khorasan and Kandahar is 
I considerable, but there is scarcely any wdlh 
Northern Afghanistan, that being conducted 
through the Punjab and Bhawlpoor. The 
transit- trade is principally that from Marwar 
and the adjacent parts of Hindostan to Kho- 
rasan and Persia ; but banking and other 
branches of monetaiy traflJo constitute tJie 
more important departments of the commeiuial 
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opentioni of SUkftrpoor. lliero are sereral 
Hindoos pououio^ large oapitals, which ap> 
pear to have been accomuMted under the 
supremacy of the A^bana. The improTidence 
of the latter left the management of money 
matters to these acute finiuiders, who, by 
fimning the revenue, and efaotin^ exorbitant 
interest on loans, public and private, have 
amassed immense wealth. These capitalists are 
represented as enterprising, vigilant, and rave- 
nous for gain ; living impersonations of heart- 
less avarice, but at the same time specious, 
civil, and intelligent to an extraordinary de- 
gree. Their lingual acquirements are exten- 
sive, as they usually understand Persian, 
Beloocbe, Pushtoo, Hindostanee, and Sindee. 
Their credit stands so high that their bills can 
be negotiated iu every part of India and Cen- 
tral and Western Asia, from Astracan to Cal- 
cutta. In every important town throughout 
this vast extent they have agents, whose 
families remaining at Shikarpoor are a sort of 
hostages for their Bdelity. The commerce and 
general prosperity of the town, which had 
rapidly declined under the power of Scindian 
rulers, are reviving under the lately established 
supremacy of the British. So much disor- 
gfanized had society become wheu Masson 
visited the place a few years ago, that to pass 
the walls was almost to incur the certainty of 
being robbed. 

The population of the town is estimated at 
30,000. Of these, 20,000 are Hindoos, charac- 
terized by great laxity in respect to their pecu- 
liar tenets. The remaining 10,000 are Maho-_ 
metauH, of whom 1,000 are Afghans. These 
share in the general bad character of the popu- 
lation, being considered ignorant, crafty, con- 
tentious, and cowardly. It may be hoped that 
the prevalence of evil is but the result of the 
long course of oppression, extortion, and cruelty 
to which the people have been subjected by 
their rulers, and that under better auspices the 
tone of morals will be raised, while increased 
security will be afforded to life and property, 
Shikarpoor is the priucipal place of one of the 
three territorial divisions of Siade, having an 
area r>f 6,120 square miles, and a population of 
350,401, The town was founded in 1617. 
Lat. 28°, long. 68° 89'. 

SHINGE. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British province of Tenasserim, 116 miles 
S.S.E. ofMouImein. Lat. 14° 60', long. 98° 10'. 

SHIPKEE, in Chinese Tartary, lies close on 
the north-eastern boundary of Bussahir, and is 
usually the limit of the ex^oratory travels of 
Europeans in the Clestial fenpire, all beyond 
being guwded from intrusion with the moet 
vigilant je^ous^. In proceeding to it from 
Babling, there u a choice of two routes ; one 
by Peeming Ghat, having an elevation above 
the sea of 18,518 feet, the other, a little to the 
south of the former, by the Kungma Pass, 
having an elevation of 16,000 feet, but, oot- 
■withatanding its greater height, easier than the 
former. The Tilfege is situate a mile from the 


left bank ef the Sutlej, and three miles south 
of its great flexure, where, having thus far 
from its source held a north-westerly coarse, if 
turns to the soutb-west. The ridge traversed 
by the passes just described, stretches in a 
direction from north to south about three miles 
west of the town, and forma not only the bound- 
ary between the British and Chinese empires, 
but also the physical limit between the craggy 
wilds of Koonawur and the more open waste 
of Chinese Tartary. “ Here,” observes Gerard, 
the scene was entirely changed ; a more 
marked difference- can scarcely exist. The 
mountains to the eastward were quite of 
another nature from those we before met with ; 
they are of grauite, broken into gravel, form- 
ing regular slopes, and neither abrupt nor 
rocky. The country in that direction has a 
most desolate and dreaty aspect, not a single 
tree or blade of green grass was distingnishAble 
for nearly thirty miles, the ground being 
covered with a very prickly plant, which 
greatly resembled furze in its withered state. 
This shrub was almost black, seeming as if 
burnt ; sad the leaves were so much parched 
from the arid wind of Tartary, that they might 
be ground to powder by rubbing them be- 
tween the hands. The brownish tint of the 
flirze, together with the bleakness of the 
country, have the appearance of an extensive 
heath, and would strongly remind a Scotch 
Highlander of his native land.” The wind, 
during the visit of the Gerards, blew a hurri- 
cane ; and it is said to blow with almost equal 
violence throughout the year : its aridity is 
great, and everything exposed to its influence 
is dried up. The collection of dwellings called 
Shipkee consists of six hamlets, scattered over 
the declivity of a bare and brown mountain, 
sloping northwards to the Sutlej, and present- 
ing everywhere a surface of ro<iy barrenness, 
except in the immolate vicinity of the houses, 
where persevering industry has succeeded in 
establishing some extent of cultivation. The 
crops are wheat, barley, buckwheat, and tur- 
nips, besides the never-feiling apricots. The 
bouses are built of stone, flat-roofed, and have 
a neat appearance ; ga^ens, hedged in with 
gooseberry- bushes, appear in front of each, and 
the scene is enlivened by herds of huge yaks, 
and of shawl-goats and flocks of Tartar sheep, 
unrivalled for size, beauty, and the fineness of 
their wool. These animals are guarded by 
large native dogs, which, like one of the ob- 
jects of their charge, the sbawl-goata, have fine 
wool under their coat of hair, affording a de- 
fence against the rigour of the climate. The 
Gerards found the Cbineae offioers determined 
to stop their farther progress by withholding 
rovisions, the most effectual mode that could 
e adojgted ; but they . were courteous, either 
out of regpard to the numbers which followed in 
tbe train of the travellers (nearly 100 persons), 
or from a better motive. Gerard says of tbe 
inhabitants, The Tartars pleased us much. 
They have none of that ferocity of character 
flo commonly asoiibed to them. They have 
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eomeibing of the Chinese featnrea,* and their I 
eyes are stnall ; they go bareheaded, even in I 
the cold weather, and have their hair plaited 
into a norober of folds, ending in a tail two or 
three feet long. Ilieir dress consists of a gar- 
ment of blanket, trowsers of striped woollen 
BtuflEi reBctnbling tartan, and stockings or boots 
of red blanket, to which are sewed leather 
shoes ; most wear necklaces, upon which are 
strung pieces of quartz or bone. They have 
also knives in brass or silver cases, and all 
cairy iron tobacco-pipes, of the same shape as 
those used by labourers at home, and the 
higher classes have them ornamented with 
silver. In common with the inhabitants of 
Koonawur, tbe greater part of them have a 
flint and steel for striking fire, attached to 
their apparel by a metal chain. The women, 
■whose dress resembles that of the men, were 
literally groaning under a load of ornaments, 
which are moally of iron or brass, inlaid witl) 
silver or tin, and beads round their necks, 
wrists, and ankles, and affixed to almost every 
part of their clothes. The elevation of Sbipkee 
above the se* is 10,697 feet. Lat. 31“ 48', 
long. 78“ 48', 

SHIPOOE, in Gurwhal, a lofty peak on the 
north-east frontier, towards Chinese Tartary, 
is situate six miles N.E. of Gangotri, and in the 
bifurcation between the rivers Bbageerettee 
and Jalinovi, Elevation above the sea 18,681 
feet. Lat. 31“ 1', long. 79“ 4 \ 

SniTTAPGURH, in the EarceDooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town 8itu.T,ted 16 miles 
l^.W. from the right bank of the Sutlej, 
39 miles E. by S. of the town of Mooltan. 
Lat, 29° 67', long. 72" 8'. 

SHIVANASUNLRUM.— An island in the 
British district of Coimbatoor, presidency of 
Madras, formed by the river Cau very : it is 
three miles in length by one in breadth, and 
upon it are the ruins of an ancient city of the 
same name. Lat. 12" 17', long. 77“ H'. 

SHiyiLPUTtJE. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
66 miles N. of TioneYelly. Lat. 9° 30', long. 
77“ 39'. 

SHOEBOWN. — A town in tbe British ter- 
ritory of Pegu, situate on the left bank of the 
Irawady river, and 10 miles S, by W. from 
Prome. I^at. 18° 88', long. 95°, 

SHOLANGHUR. — A town in tbe British 
district of North Aroot, presidency of Madras, 
14 miles K.N.E. of Arcot. Iiat. 13° 4', long. 
79° -29'. 

6HOLAPADI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 27 miles 
N.W, of Salem. Lat. 11° 63', lopg. 77° 66'. 

SHOLAPOOR.— A town in the Brifish dis- 
trict of the same name, in the presidency of 
Bombay, 124 miles E. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 40', 
long. 76° 68'. 

SHOLAPOEE, a British collectorate in the 
presidency of Bombay, is composed of three 


j separate divisions, the two largest lying north 
! and south of each other, and the smaller divi- 
sion situate to the north-east of the other two. 
These districts are bounded on the north by 
the collectorate of Ahmednuggur and the domi- 
nions of tlie Nizam ; on the south by Sattara 
and the Belgaum collectorate ; on the east by 
the Nizam's dominions ; and on the west by 
tbe collectorates of Ahmednuggur, Poona, and 
by Sattara. Tbe collectorate extends from Int. 
16“ 10' to 18° 34', and fron long. 75° to 76° 28' ; 
its greatest length, from north-west to south- 
east, is 170 miles ; its greatest breadth, from 
east to west, fifty miles. In 1838, this dis- 
trict, then a portion of the principal col- 
lectorate of Poona, was formed into a separate 
collectorate. ' 

The general face of the district is described 
as undulating, and presenting a succession of 
upland and valley, and, with the exception of 
some man go -topes and other plantations in the 
talooks of Barsee, Mungolee, and Moodebehall, 
the country is stated to be nearly devoid of 
trees. TheKistna forms tbe southern limit of 
the district, which "is also traversed by the 
Blieema, and its confluent the Seerra. The 
climate is dry and healthy ; tbe average fall of 
the monsoon rains averaging twenty-two 
inches. 

- Cotton is the staple product. The experi- 
mental cotton-farms aie stated to have suc- 
ceeded beyond expectation, and the soil to 
be admirably adapted to the growth of the 
New Orleans species ; but the district is repre- 
sented as suffering from the w.ant of roads. 
There is no metalled or m.ade road through 
any part of tins collectorate ; all tniffic and 
communication a 2 ’e carried on by means of the 
ordinary country roads, which are nothing 
more thap tracks, hardened by long use to a 
degree that, especially in the hot season, ren- 
ders them quite sufficient to answer lUl the 
purposes of the best cross-roads. There is a 
cleared road from Sholapore through Wyrag, 
Barsee, and Kurmulla, to Patus, within forty 
miles of Poona, ■which has been rendered pass- 
able for all kinds of carriage since 1844 ; and 
a continuation of the whole line to Poona, as a 
fair-weather road, was^anctioned by the home 
authorities in 1847 ; but a more substantial 
road from Sholapore to Poona is highly de- 
sirable. The amount of traffic which passes in 
this direction is exceedingly large ; and as the 
produce of the whole of the western part of 
the Nizam’s dominions is brought to Barsee 
for transmission to Bombay, there are few lines 
where a good made road would be more de- 
sirable. ^ere are no passes or ghauts in 
this collectorate. The two rivers, Seena and 
Blieema, are the only natural obstacles to re- 
gular internal communication, and it is only 
during the monsoon that they offer any serious 
impediment. Tbe population is given under 
the article Bombat. Compared with their for- 
mer condition, the people are said to possess 
a larger amount of competence among them ; 
great ■wealth is more rare than formerly, but a 
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median) degree of easy ciromnsUnoes ia also I 
much more common. Many attempts haye| 
been made to introdnoe Saropean implements 
of husbandry in this oolleotorate, but with 
little success. A^cultural skill is by no means 
at a low standard, and many estates give proof; 
of the greatest care having been taken in their; 
cultivation ; but the means of performing many ' 
of the moBt ordinMij operatioDB are exceedingly 
defective ; and the same may be said of the me- 
chanical arts, in which the productions are out 
of all proportion superior to the means of pro- 
ducing them. 

The lands of this collectorate have been sur- 
veyed, classified, and assessed, and govern- 
ment demand thereupon fixed under the new 
settlement for a term of thirty jears. The 
district was acquired by the E^-lndia Com- 
pany in 1818, on the fall of the Peishwa, 

SHOLAPORE, in the British collectorate 
of the same name, presidency of Bombay, a 
town in the level tract at the eastern extremity 
of that collectorate. Its ground- plan is an 
oblong of a considerable area, with a wall and 
fausse-braie of substantial masonry, flanked by 
capacious round towers. A broad and deep 
wet ditch surrounds the place, and the north 
and east sides are covered by an extensive 
pettah or exterior town, surrounded by a good 
wall, and divided in the same manner into two 
parts. To the southward, communicating with 
the ditch, ia a tank, surrounded on three sides 
by a mound, which, on occasion of the attack 
by the British force, formed a good breastwork 
to the Peishwa’s army, posted outside the 
place. Sholapore, thovrgh having no natural 
strength, was early a fortress of importance 
in the Deccan, being mentioned in 1478 aa one 
of the principal strongholds of the Bahmani 
sovereigns. Long afterwards, its possession 
was a frequent subject of contest between the 
Sultans of Ahmednuggur and Beejapoor, and 
so continued until it was taken by Aurungzebe 
in 1685. During the dismemberment of the 
empire of Delhi, in the early part of the 
eighteenth century, Sholapore fell into the 
hands of the Mahrattas, and after the defeat 
of the Peishwa and his flight from Poona, in 
1818, was invested by a British force under 
General Pritzler. At that time the number 
of guns in the fort amounted to thirty-seven, 
including eleven field-guns ; besides which, 
there were thirty -nine wall-pieces. The defend- 
ing force consisted of 850 horse and 6,550 
foot, stationed in the town, outside the fort, 
besides the garrison, estimated at 1,000 men. 
The town was taken by escalade, and the 
defences of the fort being breached, the place 
surrendered in four days. A church has been 
erected in the town. Distance from Poona, 
S.E,, 165 miles ; from Sattara, E., 125 ; from 
Bombay, S.E., 220. Lat. 17“ 40', long. 76“. 

SHOLAVANDAN, — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
12 milee N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10“ 2', long. 
78“ 2'. 
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SHOOGOONG,— A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, situate on 
the left bank of the Nankatba Ehyoong river, 
and SO miles S. from Muneepoor. Lat. 24* 15^, 
long. 93“ 69'. 

SHOOJUL, — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Rairee river, and 46 milea 8.E. by B. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25“ 56', long. 73“ 44'. 

SHOOK. — A town in Nepal, 146 miles 
N.W. by W. from Khatmandoo, and 146 miles 
N. from Gh}i‘aokpoor. Lat. 28“ 47', long. 
83“ 18'. 

SHOOKRABAD. — A town within the 
dominions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, situate 43 miles W. from Sirinagur, and 
78 miles N.N.E. from Jhelum. Lat. 88“ 69', 
long. 74“ 14'. 

SHORAPORE. — ^A small subordinate ny 
situate in the south-west angle ot the territory 
of the Nizam, It is bounded on the south by the 
river Kistnah, separating it from the Raiohoor 
Doab, and on the north by the territories of 
Hyderabad. In 1842, the rmah ol Shorapore 
having fallen into pecuniary (fifiBculties, found 
himseTl unable to fulfil his engagements to the 
Nizam, his superior. This neoessitnted the 
interference of the paramount power, by 
whose authority an arrangement was effected^ 
under which the rajah ceded certain posses- 
sions south of the Kistua, in commutation of 
the Nizam’s tribute. Rajah Eiatuapab Naiok 
dying shortly after, an arrangement was made 
by the British government for the oouduot of 
the administration during the minority of his 
successor, by bis uncle, Pid Naick. It was, 
however, unsuccessful, and the British govern- 
ment found it necessary to assume the direct 
management of the raj. Through their agency, 
a thorough reform was effected in every depart- 
ment of the previous vicious system of admin- 
istration, and the country handed over to th» 
young chief in a flourishing condition. Its 
revenue in 1843 was estimate at five lacs of 
rupees. The withdrawal of the British agency 
took place in 1858. No sooner, however, waa 
the government made over to its native ruler, 
than a system of maladministration reoom- 
menoed, and the consequences of the relin- 
quishment of British control over the affair* 
of this petty state are stated to Ubve proved 
most disastrous. Shorapci^, the principal 
place, is in lat. 16“ 82^, long. 76“ 62'. 

SHORE KOTE, in the Punjab, a small 
town situate on the route from Jung to 
Tulumba, and 26 miles N.W. of the latter 
town. Here are some ruins, which Bomes 
states to be similar to those of Sebwan, but 
more extensive. In the Ayeen Akbery, men- 
tion i/ made of Syalkote and of Shoore, two 
towns in tlis part of the Punjab ; and Shorkot 
may, perhaps, be the ruins of one of theee* 
Lat. 80“ 60'. long. 72“ 7'. 

SHOREPUR OHOKI, in the Bririah dl*. 
trict of Dehra DoOn, lienk-gov. of the N.W, 
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ProvinooB, » balting-plsoa on iht rente from 
Debra to Subarunpoor, and seven milee 8. W. 
of the former town. It U situate on tbe crest 
of the Khera Pass, across the Sewalik Moun- 
tains. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,040 
miles. Lat. 80” 14', long. 78° 1'. 

SHOROK, in the British district of Muruf- 
fbmugur, lieat.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mozuffumugar to 
Bewaree, 18 miles S.W. of the former. LaL 
29° 19', long. 77* 89'. 

. SHOULAH, or BURA SHOXJLAH, in 
the British district of Bijnour, lieut.-gov, of 
the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from the town of Moradabad to Mozuffhmug- 
gur, and 81 miles N.W. of the former place. 
It is situata iu ui open country, partially culti- 
vated, and supplies and water are plentiful. 
Distant N.W. Calcutta 918 miles. Lat. 
29° 8', long. 78° 26'. 

SHOYLAGOODY, — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 57 
miles S.S.E. of Madura. lAt. 9° Ky, long. 
78° 80'. 

SHUBERNAGHERRY.— A town in the 
territory inhabited by the hill tribes of Orissa, 
61 miles W. from Goomsoor. and IIS miles S. 
from Sumbulpoor. Lat. 19° 50', long, 83° 54'. 

SHITBKUDIR, in the Peshawar division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Lundye river, 18 miles N. of tbe town 
of Peshawar. Lat. 84° 15', long, 71“ 40'. I 
SHUFEEABAD, in the British district of j 
Paueeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the city of Delhi 
to Kumaul, and 18 miles N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 28° 53', long. 77“ 8'. 

SHUHUR, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town on the route from Agrato Nusseenibad, 
92 miles S.W. of former, 129 N.E. of latter. 
It has a hill fort; water is plentiful, as well 
as supplies of all kinds except wood. Lat. 
28° 87', long. 76° 47'. 

SHTTJAGANJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from Goruckpore canton- 
ment to Lucknow, 110 miles W. of the former, 
56 £. of the latter. Provisions and water 
are plentiful and good, but firewood rather 
Scarce. Lat. 26° 60', long. 81“ 85'. 

SHtrJANPpOR. — A town in the JuUunder 
D<»b of the Punjaub, sitxiate 74 miles N.E. 
by N. of Loodhianah. Lat. 81° 50', long. 
76 ° 38 '. 

SHDJAWULPORE. — See Soojatvplpoor, 
BHUkURPOOR, in tbe British district of 
Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Meerut to Rewaree, 
38 miles &W. of tbe former. Lat. 28° 87', 
long, 77° 21'. ‘ 

SHUMBABAD. — A town in the native 
state of Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s 
frimilj, 29 miles N.W. from Bhilsa, and 81 
miles W. by S. from Saugur. Lat. 28° 49', 
long. 77“ sr. 


BHUM8GURH.— A town ofMalwa, in the 
native state of Bhopal, 12 miles W.S.W. from 
Bhopal, and 37 miles N.W. from Hoosungabad. 
Lat. 28° 5', long. 77° 20'. 

BHUM8HABAD, in the British district of 
Furruokabad, the principal place of the p»er- 
gunnah of the same name, is situate in the 
marshy tract on the right of the Q^ges, and 
eight miles from its western hank. It must 
have been formerly more important than at 

f resent, as Baber, who wrested it from the 
'atans, estimated the anonal revenue derived 
firom it at nearly 20,000i. In the Ayeen 
Akbery the revenue derived from it is esti- 
I mated at 7,138,453 dams, or 1,78,460 rupees. 
Distant N.W. from Furruckabad 12 mile?, 
N.E. from Agra 88 miles. A recent return 
gives Shurashabad a population of 6,920 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 27“ 82', long. 79° 30'. 

SHUMSHUR NUGGUR.— A town in the 
British district of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
41 miles N.N.W. of Sherghotty. Lat. 26“ 4', 
long. 84° 81'. 

SHUNKERNACOIL.— A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 32 miles N, by W. of Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 9“ 10', long. 77° 37'. 

SHUNTHAPA. — A town in tbe British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
10 miles N. E, by E. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8“ 47', long, 77° 63'. 

SHUPIEN. — A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situ- 
ate 26 miles S. from Sirinagur, and 84 miles 
N.E. by E. from Jhelum. Lat. 83° 43', long. 
74° 56'. 

SHUREEARE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, 62 miles S.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 78 miles S.W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26° 40', 
long. 78“ 63'. 

SHURUFOODEENPOOR.— A town in the 
British district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
nine miles E. of Mozufferpoor, Lat. 26° 5', 
long. 85° 85'. 

SHUSHABAD, in the British district of 
Agra, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town 14 miles S.E. of tbe city of Agra. I^t. 
27° 1', long. 78° 12'. 

SHUTENEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Calpee, and 14 miles N.E. 
of the latter. Lat. 26° 16', long. 79° 67', 
SHWAYGEEN.-— A town in the British 
province of Pegu, situate on the left bank of 
the Sittang river, and 44 miles N.E. from 
Pegu. Lat, 18“ 6'j long. 96° 46'. 

SHWELY, a river of Bunnah, rises in lat. 
23° 61', long. 98° 80’, and flowing westerly for 
about 180 miles, falls into the Irawady, in lat, 
23° 59', long. 90° 10'. 

SIAM. — An independent kingdom of 
Eastern India, bounded on the north by Laos ; 
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<m iho eui by Laos, CAmbqjA, &Qd the Gulf of 
Siam : on the soath by the Gulf of Siam atxl 
the Mainy penioBula ; and on the west by the 
Bay of Ben^ and the Tenasserim proTinoes, 
It extends- from lat. 6“ Stf to 18“ 2', and from 
long. 98“ 25' to 103° 46' ; is aboat 800 miles 
in length from north to soath, and 370 in 
breadth. The principal rivers are the Menam 
and the Me-Ping, flowing north and south. 
The chief products are rice, sumr, pepper, 
tobacco, and teak-wood. The earlie^ connec- 
tion between this state and the British govern- 
ment appears to have taken place towards the 
close of the seventeenth century, when the 
Siamese envoys who had been deputed od an 
embassy to Louis XIV., visited London, and 
concluded a commercial treaty with the govern- 
ment of Charles II, This treaty was super- 
seded by one dated in 1715; and from this 
time to the year 1821, little intercourse seems 
to have subsisted between the two governments. 
During this long interval, Siam had been sub- 
jected to frequent revolutions, and had carried 
on constant war with Burma!). In the last- 
mentioned year (1821), Mr. John Crawfnrd 
was deputed from India by the Marquis of 
Hastings on a mission to Siam, the chief object 
of which was the establishment of commercial 
intercourse, but it was received with distrust. 
On the breaking out of the Burmese war in 
]824, the Siamese volunteered their alliance 
against their hereditary enemies, but substan- 
tially rendered little assistance. The war being 
terminated, a new treaty was concluded with 
Siam, in June, 1826, and an arrangement 
agi’eed to for thp regulation of British trade 
with its ports. An amicable understanding 
between the two countries has been the result. 
In the year in which the treaty was concluded, 
the Siamese had invaded Qaeda, and expelled 
the rajah, who took refuge in Penang, where 
his residence was permitted, on condition of 
his abstaining there frotn any hostile proceed- 
ing against Siam. The condition was violated, 
and on the failure of all attempts to effect a 
reconciliation between the parties, an article 
was inserted in the treaty above mentioned, 
binding the English government to exclude 
the ex-rajah from his place of refuge, and from 
certain other localities. By the same article, 
the English government engaged to prevent 
any attack upon Queda, or any part of the 
Siamese territory, from the exiled rajah or his 
followers; and it was compelled twice to inter- 
fere for this purpose. In 1842, however, the 
king of Siam reinstated the rajah, on his sub- 
mission ; and at the request of the king, the 
clause of the treaty relating to the rajah was 
annulled. The death of tlie king of Siam 
occuired in 1851. A new treaty has been 
recently concluded with his successor, which 
promises to open an extensive sphere for 
British commerce and enterprise. 

SIANEYGUA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tavoy, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
presidency of Bengal^ 139 lailet N.N.W, of 


TenasBerim, and eight S. of Taror. Lat. 
18° 59', long. 98“ 21'. 

8IAPRI. — A town in Nepal, rituate at tbo 
foot of the Himalaya Mountains, and 64 milol 
N.N.E. from Khatmandoo. Lat. 28° 85'. 
long. 86° Sr. 

SICKINDRABAD, in the Baree Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
left bank of the Chenaub, 18 miles S. 8. W. of the 
town of Mooltan. Lat. 29“ 68', long. 71“ 28'. 

SIDDAPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of North Ganara, presidency of Madras, 
31 miles E. of Honahwar. Lat. 14“ 21', long, 
i 74° 68'. 

SIDDAWATTAM.— See SiDHonr. 

SIDHAM, or SIDHUAN, in Sirhind, a 
small town on the route fi-om Loodianah to 
Ferospoor, and SO miles W. of the former 
I place. It is situate in a level fertile coun- 
try, partially cultivated, and about half a mile 
I from the lefr bank of the Sutlej, crossed here 
by a ferry. It is within the British district of 
Lsradianah. Population about 1,600. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,105 miles. Lat. 80° 66', 
long. 76° 26'. 

SIDHOUT, in the British district of Ced- 
dapah, presidency of Madi-as, a town on the 
north or left bank of the Northern Penna or 
Fennar river. Here are the remains of the 
fort, which, though of inconsiderable strength, 
was the place of refuge of the Patan chief of 
Cuddapah, who was here obliged to surrender 
to Hyder Ali, the adventurer who succeeded 
in acquiring the sovereignty of A^sore. It 
subsequentty was the locality of a British civil 
establishment ; on the removal of which to the 
town of Cuddapah, this place sank into insig- 
nificance. Distance from the town of Cud- 
dapah, E., 10 miles ; Madras, N.W., 130. 
Lat. 14° 28', long. 79° 2', 

SIDHPOOR, in Guzerat, or the territoiy 
of the Guicowaf, a town on the route from 
Mhow to Deesa. It is elimbly situated on 
the river Saraswati, which being esteemed » 
sacred river, many rich Brahmins and Gossaens 
I have fixed their dwelling-places here. There 
is a Math or sacred college, where instruction 
is given to disciples and hospitality afforded to 
travellers qualified to receive it. Weaving is 
carried on extensively ; many Mussulman mer- 
chants of the denomination called Boras are 
engaged in trade here. Distance from Deesa, 
S.E., 32 miles ; from Abmedabad, N., 68 ; 

I from Baroda, N.W., 126 ; ftx>ra Mhow, N.W,, 

: 280. Lat. 23° 60', long. 72“ 20'. 

8IDNOWAH, in the jaghire of Loharoo, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Hansee to Cham, and 31 miles 
S.W.df the former. I^t. 28° 42', long. 76° 49'. 

SIDOWRA, in Sirhind, a town on the route 
from Booreah to Nahun. It is situate near the 
base of the Sub-Himalaya, and close to the left 
bank of the Markunda, a torrent descending 
from t^t range. It is a large town, well for« 
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iified with » brick #s]l and tall towers of] 
the same material, pierced with three or four 
tiers of loopholes for musketry. There is aj 
good baaar, and supplies and water are abun* | 
dant. Part of it belongs to the Past-Iudia 
Company, and the rest to a Sikh sirdar. Si- 
dowra is distant from Calcutta, N.W., 1,047 
mUes. Lat; 80* 23', long. 77' 16'. 

SIKHUB, in the British district of Benares, 
a small town with fort on the left bank of the 
Ganges, nearly opposite Chunar, but a little 
higherup the stream. In a.d. 1781 it was gar- 
risoned by the refractory rajah ofBenares, Chey t 
Bingb, with 2,000 matchlockmen and IfiO 
cavalry, but was stormed by the British under 
Lieutenant Polbill. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta, by water, 693 miles, or 870 taking the 
Sunderbund passage ; 23 S.W. of Benares by 
water, 17 by land. Lat. 25" 8', long. 82" 53'. 

SIKKIM, a petty native state in North- 
Eastern ludis^ is bounded on the north and 
east by Thibet ; on the south-east by Bhotan ; 
on the south by Darjeeling ; and on the west 
ty Nepal, It extends from lat. 27" 5' to 
28° 8', and from long. 88" 2' to 89" ; it is sixty- 
six miles in length from north to south, fifty- 
two in breadth, and contains an area of 1,670 
square miles, with a population of 61,766. 
Sikkim became tributary to the Goorkbas 
in 1789. During the Nepal war in 1814, the 
lajab co-operated with the British, and upon 
the termination of hostilities, his safety and 
independence were guaranteed by the treaty of 
Segoulee, and his dominions increased, in ac- 
knowledgment of his attachment, by the grant 
of certain tracts which had been ceded to the 
British by the Nepaulese. In 1836, the rajah 
made an unconditional cession to the British 
of the territory of Darjeeling, but shortly after 
an annual grant of 6,000 rupees was a^eed 
to be made to him as compensation. This, 
however, he forfeited, together with the terri- ^ 
toiy bestowed on him at the close of the Ne- ' 
paul war, in consequence of outrages coniniitted 
by him against British subjects. In 1863 the 
rajah abdicated the throne in favour ol his son. 

SIKLEBUN. — A town in Nepal, situate on 
the left bank of a branch of the Taptee river, 
and 104 miles W. by B. from Khatmandoo. 
Lat 27" 80', long. 83" 33'. - 

SIKBEB, in the British district of Ghazee- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Ghazeepore cantonment to 
Aximgurh, situate on the river Munghee, 30 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat 25° 43', long. 
88" 28'. 

SIKEEEGULEE, in the British district of 
Pumesb, lieu t -gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route from Berhampore to Dinapore, 97 miles 
N.W. of former, 197 E. of latter. It is Situate 
on the right bank of the Ganges, in a difficult 
pass, where the Eajmahal hills close upon the 
river. The eminence above the town is sur- 
mounted by the picturesque tomb of a Mus- 
sulman, regarded by his co-religionists as a 


saint. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Ber- 
hampur, 215 miles by the course of the river, 
268. Li^. 26" 10', long. STMS'. 

SIKRI, within the territory of the British 
district of Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, n small town on the route from 
Delhi to Muttra, and SI miles S. of the fonner. 
It is the principal place of a small jaghire 
cantmning ten villages, the owner of which, a 
Mussulman, styled Nawaub, received this re- 
compense for bis military services during Lord 
Lake’s campaigns against the Mahrattas 
in this neighbourhood. Lat. 28° 1 7', long, 
77" 21'. 

SIK CNDEllPOOR, in the British district 
of Goruckpore,, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town 62 miles W. of Gonick- 
pore cantonment. Buchanan states the num- 
ber of its houses at 100. Lat. 26° 61', long. 
82 ° 21'. 

SIKUNDRABAD, in the British district 
of Boolundahuhur, a town on the route from 
Bareilly to Delhi, and 36 miles S.E. of the 
latter. It is of considerable size, has a bazar, 
and Buj> plies and water are abundant. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 792 feet ; population 
14,843. Lat. 28" 27’, long. 77° 46'. 

iSIKUNDRAROW, in the British district 
of Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Coel to 
Mynpooree, 23 miles S.E. by E, of the 
former. Lat. 27" 40', long. 78" 29'. 

SIKUNDURPOOR, in the British district 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Suharun- 
poor to Hurdwar, and 13 miles E. of the 
former town. There is a small bazar. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 1,000 miles. Lat. 
29" 67', long. 77" 60'. 

SIKWADANRA.— A town in Nepal, 184 
miles W. by N. from Khatmandoo, and 40 
miles N.W. from Khachi. Lat. 28" 26', long, 
82" 26'. 

SILCHAR. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Southern Cflchar,63 miles 
E. by S. of Silhet. Lat. 24" 48', long. 92° 51', 

SILD AH. — A town in the British district 
of Midnapoor, lieut.-gov. ol Bengal, 89 miles 
W.N.W. of Midnapoor. Lat. 22" 40', long. 
86" 61'. 

SILHET. — A British district in the lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, nametl from its principal place. 
It is bounded on the north by the hilly jungly 
tract inhabited by the wild Garrows, and by 
Jynteah ; on the east by the British district of 
Cachar; on the south by independent Tip- 
perah ; on the west by the British districts 
Mymensing and Tippersh. It lies between 
lat. 24" 8—25" 12', long. 91"— 92° 38'; is 
102 miles in length from east to west, and 
eighty in breadth. The area, according to 
offlcid report, is 3,632 square miles. In the 
northern part the country is rugged, rising 
into jungly eminences towards the Cossya 
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hilll, which farther north, beyond the limits 
of the dietriot, attain an elevation of from 
4,000 to 6,000 feet. On the east, the oonntry 
rises in a similar manner towards the moun- 
tains of Caohar, and on the south towards 
those of Tipperah. The district is described 
as a vast Bemi-baain, inclosed by moantains 
on the northern, eastern, and much of the 
Bonthem side. The part of this hollow ‘'to 
the westward, extending nearly to the Brah- 
mapootra, is in most parts always marshy ; 
and the whole is subject to periodical inunda- 
tions of long duration, being iu general under 
water from April to the middle of November. 
The towns and villages, which in some parts, 
more especially to the southward, are nume- 
rous, are built on mounds raised with earth 
dug during the dry season. The houses are in 
clusters ; huts, temples, mosques, and sheds 
for cattle being huddled together in a manner 
that gives them the appearance rather of the 
temporary abode of fugitives than the settled 
residence of a people.” “The eastern division 
is on a higher level, and rises gradually to- 
wards the moantains on either side. Not- 
withstanding this, the marshes which occa- 
sionally occur might lead to a different belief ; 
but these are very limited in extent, and 
occupy distinct hollows ; and the fact of 
general rise is proved by the course of the 
rivers, which without it could never exhibit 
those strong currents for which they are re- 
markable.” In this semi-liasin, however, there 
is considerable irregularity towards the moun- 
tains, in consequence of numerous alluvial 
ridges, having elevations of from 100 to 300 
feet above the adjacent country. The valleys 
between those ridges, and the alluvial tracts 
along the courses of the rivers, are the most 
fertile, and best suited for cultivation of any 
parts of the district. The principal river is 
the Soormah, which, formed in Cachar by two 
mountain -streams, the Jeeree and Barak, flows 
westerly, and touches on the eastern boundary 
of this district in lat. 24° 50', long. 92° 89'. 
The Soormah, a few miles below this point, 
where it first touches the frontier, divaricates 
into two branches, one retaining its westerly 
direction aud the name of Soormah ; the other 
turning south-westward, is called the Kuaia or 
Kusiori, and subsequently the Barak. The Soor- 
mah, taking a direction generally westward 
and north-westward, forms for the distance of 
forty miles the boundary between this district 
and those of Cachar and Jynteah, nutil near 
Kajagunge, at a point about ten miles east of 
the town of Silhet, it crosses into this dis- 
trict, which it traverses for the distance of 
120 miles, passing from the district in a nearly 
southerly direction, and subsequently forms 
the boundary between the British districts 
Mymensing and Tipperah. The Kusia, taking 
a direction generally south-w^t, but very 
sinuously, for about llO miles, falls into the 
Boormah on the left or south-eastern side, 
fifteen miles above its passage from this dis- 
trict. Except in the driest part of tiie year, 


the Soormah is navigable as high as Silhet for 
craft of considerable burthen. The climate of 
Silhet is damp and cool in proportion to its 
latitude. During the spring months, which 
in most parts of India constitute the dry 
season, the weather is variable, and violent 
thunder-storms are frequent : the periodical 
rains set in abont the beginning of June, and 
oontiDne until the middle of September, inun- 
dating a great extent of country ; so that river 
craft, instead of being obliged to keep the 
regular obannels, are enabl^ to hold their 
course right across the country, as it is deeply 
under water. The extreme dampness of that 
season gives rise to cholera, dysentery, agues, 
and fevers, which are peculiarly fatal to those 
visiting the district from other quarters. Euro- 
peans, however, suffer less from such unfavour- 
able circumstances than Hindoos not natives df 
the district. There is much jungle in the hilly 
parts on the eastern, northern, and southern 
frontiers, hut the valleys and banks of the 
rivers are very fertile and beautiful. “Vast 
sheets of cultivation, extending for miles 
along the banks of the Soonna and other 
streams, intersected by splendid groves of 
trees and bamboos, forming shelter for ex- 
tensive villages, and ocoasionally by low 
ranges of wootled hills, and backed always 
by mountains, either near nr distant, form an 
endless succession of gratifying scenes.” It 
appears, however, that the soil, from ita low 
aud swampy nature, is not calculated for the 
production of cotton or tfjbncco of superior 
quality. The cultivation of wheat, oats, and 
indigo, has been tried, but considered to have 
failed; that of the sugarcane, it is believed, 
might be increased and improved, if plants of 
superior quality could be pt ©cured. 'The pas- 
tures, which are luxuriant in the low tracts, 
are the chief resource of the rural population, 
as they support great numbers of cattle, yield- 
ing large quantities of butter, cheese, and 
hides, for exportation, and bullocks for bur- 
then and draught. Grain is also extensively 
exported, especially to places eastward and 
northward. Of fruit-trees, there are the 
mango, lime, orange, lemon, plantain, apri* 
cot, betelnut. The manufacturing iodustiy 
is insignificant, producing only a few coarse 
cotton cloths, mats, baskets, and some other 
articles too insignificant to enumerate. The 
population is returned officially at 380,000; 
an amount which, compared with the area, 
indicates a relative density of about 100 to 
the square mile. Of this number it is con- 
jectured that three-fifths are Brahminists; the 
remainder are Mussulmans, as there are 
scarcely any Christians. Silhet, the locality 
of the military cantonment and of the civil 
establishment, is the only place in the dis- 
trict w^ich can be considered a town ; it is 
described in its place in the alphabetical 
arrangement. The routes are, — 1. From, 
south - west to north - east, from Calcutta 
through Dacca to Silhet ; 2. from west to 
east, from Silhet to Marajpoor ; 3. from south 
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to norUi} from the town of SUhet to Chhra 
Poonjee. 

SILHET, the principal place of the Britieh 
dietrict of the Bame name, lieut.-gov. of Ben* 
^1, ifl situate at the sonthern base of the 
Coesya hills, and on the river Soormah, a 
tributaty of the Brahmapootra. It is de- 
scribed to be a mean place, merely a large 
straggling village, having a bazar, where only 
the most common articles of native use are to 
be obtained. The civil establishment of the 
district is located here. Silhet is the head- 
quarters of the eastern division of the Bengal 
army. Distance from Jumalpoor, E., 110 
miles ; Dacca, K.E., 120 ; Calcutta, N.E., 260. 
Lat. 24° 54', long. 91® dff. 

SILLAY MEW. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 116 miles S.W. from Ava. Lat. 20° 46', 
long. 94° 88'. 

SILLEE. — A town in the British district 
of Ghota Kagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 
miles E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 23, long. 
86° 63'. 

SIMBOLONQ, — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 37 miles W, 
from Muneepoor, and 40 miles E, from Silohar. 
Lat. 24° 48', Idng. 93° 28'. 

SIMBULKET, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village in the Patlee Doon, on the route, by 
the course of the Bamguuga (Western), from 
Moratlabad cantonraeot to Almorah. It is 
situate on the north-eastern declivity of the 
Sewalik range, bounding the Doon on the 
south ; distant 66 miles N. of Moradabad. 
Lat. 29° 86', long. 78° 46'. 

SIMEEIA, or SIMRIA,^ in the territory of 
Gwalior, a village on the route from the fort 
of Gwalior to Saugor, 29 miles S. of former, 
184 N.W. of latter. Lat. 26° 56', long. 
78° 21'. 

SIMIREEAH, in the raj or principality of 
Eewah, a town on the table-land surmounting 
the mountain styled by Franklin the “ second 
or Panna range," and 62 miles S.E. of Allah - 1 
abad. It is the principal place of a jaghire ! 
held under the rajah of Rewah, on annual j 
payment of a tribute of 2,500 rupees. The 
jaghiredar, contddering himself obnoxious to 
the persecution of the rajah, in consequence ' 
of his good services towards the British autho- 
rities, they guaranteed his possessions to him. 
The benefit of this guarantee was sponta- 
neously relinquished in 1828, by the jaghire- 
dar, who was Immediately expelled by the 
rajah, and his nephew placed in bis stead ; 
but the British government subsequently in- 
terfered BO far as to have a provision made for 
his widow. Elevation above the sea 1,009 feet. 
Lat. 24° 45', long. 81° 16'. 

SIMLA. — A British station in the lower 
or more southern part of the Himalayas, be- 
tween the rivers Sutlej and Giree, celebrated 
as a retreat for those seeking renovation of 


health, or relief from the oppressive heat of 
the plains of EUndratan. It is situate on the 
route from Soobathoo to Kotgurh, 22 miles 
N.E. of the former post. The houses built 
for the accommodation of reddents or visitors 
at this place, are irregularly scattered over a 
narrow ridge of mountain, advantage being 
taken of every level spot, or moderate slope, 
for building. A few dwellings are erected on 
a spur of hills running north at right angles 
to the Simla range. The eastern extremity 
of what may be properly colled the Simla 
ridge, is abruptly terminated by the peak of 
Jako, ridog a^nt 400 feet above it. At the 
western base of this eminence is the bazar of 
the settlement. The sides of the Jako Peak 
were originally thickly clothed with woOd, 
and the quantity is still considerable ; but the 
demands for the purposes of building may be 
expected to cause a rapid diminution. At the 
western extremity of the ridge of Simla is 
another eminence, inferior in height to Jako, 
and devoid of timber, the summit crowned by 
a mouldering ruin. The scenery within view 
from the town is very noble. Immediately 
south is a dark, deep, precipitous valley, 
which, as well as the neighbouring mountains, 
is thickly covered with pine-forests ; beyond, 
to the south-west, are seen the mountains 
about Soobathoo ; and still fiu-ther, the vast 
plain of Hindostan, ti’aversed by the mean- 
dering Sutlej. To Uie north, successive moun- 
tain-ranges rise in proportion as the distance 
increases, and are terminated with surpassing 
grandeur by the snowy crescent of the Hima- 
laya, the peaks of which, in fine weather, 
have so distinct an outline against the dark- 
blue sky, that their real distance of sixty or 
seventy miles seems not more than eight or 
ten. The following description of this scene, 
and of its impressions on the observers, occurs 
in a modem work. “The general appearance 
of this mass of snow is that of a wide undu- 
lating plain, from which peaks rise in every 
imaginable shape. Upon reaching the crest 
of the ridge at Simla, the vastness of the 
scene became oppressive. The lofty snowy 
range shone from the dense azure of the 
heavens ; its giant flanks were broken with 
black mural precipices and profound ravines, 
which were purple from their depth: below 
was heaped a shattered mass of mountains, 
peaks and glens, ridges and valleys, some 
aridly bare, others luxuriantly rich.” 

The trees in the neighbourhood are, the 
deodar or Himalaya cedar, pine, oak, and 
rhododendron ; the last-named glowing with 
bunches of rich scarlet blossoms. Of four- 
footed animals, the most commonly occurring 
are the kacker or barking deer (Cervus munt- 
jac), so called from its cry resembling a short 
bark j the antelope, the wild goat, and the 
marmot : there are also the wild hog, the 
flying squirrel, musk, and other kinds of deer, 
and monkeys, both the hanutnan or langoor 
(Semnopith^us entellus), and the bundur 
(Simia rhesus). The carnivorous quadrupeds 
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are leoparda and leopard-oats, bears, jaokids, 
hyenas, and foxes : aometinies, thongh rarely, 
a tiger makes its way to these elevated re- 
gions. There is no great variety or abundance 
of game ; the principial of the feathered kind 
are pheasants, chukars and black partridges, 
quails, and woodcocks. Eagles, vultures, and 
crows are very numerous. The fruits and 
esculent vegetables of Europe in general 
thrive well here ; potatoes especially are 
grown in great abundance and exceUence, 
and are sent in large quantities to the plains. 
The climate is considered highly salubrious, 
and in consequence of its lower temperature, 
appears in favourable contrast with that of 
the plains. The winter is sometimes very 
severe. In 1836 snow lay in the month of 
February to the depth of six or eight feet, 
and did not melt away in shady places until 
the end of May. 

In 1841 there were at Simla upwards of 
100 houses built in the English style, and 
varying in rent from 401. to 150i. a year. 
The position and habits of those resorting to 
the place cause it to be abundantly supplied 
with the luxuries as well as the necessaries of 
life, though most sorts of provisions have to be 
borne three or four days’ journey over moun- 
tain-roads. The population is very fluctuating. 
In a recent publication it is thus prospectively 
estimated: “Should the Governor-General and 
the Commander-in-Chief come up next season, 
it will consist ot British subjects, 200 ; natives, 

8.000 : and when the tributary chieftains and 
followers come in, it will be nearly 20,000. 
Again in winter, when but few remain, it will 
probably not exceed, British subjects, 20 ; 
natives, 2,000.” Measures have been taken 
for providing funds for the purpose of carry- 
ing out public im prove me uts. The first 
British dwelling erected in this place was 
that of Lieutenant Ross, in 1819. It was 
thatched over, and its walls were composed of 
spars, grass, and mudL In 1822, the first 
permanent cottage of the usual materials, 
stone and timber, roofed with pinewood shin- 
gles, was erected by Captain Kennedy. Simla 
is the seat of an observatoir, at which a series 
of magnetical and meteorological observations 
were commenced on the 19th January, 1841. 
A church has been provided, at an expense of 

16.000 rupees ; of which amount the govern- 
ment contributed 6,000 rupees, the remainder 
being raised by private subscription. 

The district known as Simla is composed of 
territory acquired partly from the rajah of 
Putteenla, and partly from the rajah of Keon- 
tbul ; in both cases by exchange. It is under 
the civil jurisdiction of the b^rd of adminis- 
tration in the Punjab, and contains a popula- 
tion of 31,868. Elevation of encampment 
above the sea 7,866 feet. Distance N.W. 
from Calcutta, vid Kumal and Soobathoo, 
1,097 miles. Lat. 31“ 6', long. 77“ 14'. 

8IMMURIA, in Bundelound, a village or 
small town on the routo from Allahal^ to 


Sangor, 230 miles S.W. of the former, 83 N.E 
of the latter. It is situate in the depressed 
tract or basin of Lohargaon. Lat. 24“ 16', 
long. 79“ 68'. 

SIMONBONG. — A town in the British 
district of Darjeeling, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
six miles N.W. by W. of Darjeeling. Lat. 
27“ 4', long. 88“ 13'. 

SIMONG. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the territory inhabited by the Bor Abar tribe, 
46 miles N.W. by N. from Sudiya, and 
105 miles N.E. from Luokimpoor. Lat. 
28“ 22', long. 96“ 20'. 

SIMONGELPOOR. — ^Atown in the British 
district of Silhet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 45 
miles S. by W. of Silhet. lat. 24“ 18, long. 
91“ 42'. 

SIMOOLBARIA . — A town in the British 
district of the Twenty-four Pei^nnahs, lieut.- 
gov. of Bengal, 40 miles S. by W. of Calcutta. 
Lat. 22°, long. 88“ 21'. 

SIMOWNEE, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, the 
principal place of the pergunnah of the same 
name, a small town on an insigniboant stream 
tributary to the Jumna, eight miles S. of the 
right bank of the latter, 20 N.E. of the town 
of Banda, 78 W. of Allahabad. Lat. 25° 36', 
long. 80“ 40'. 

SIMRA, or SIMORE, in the British district 
of Goruckpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town in the pergunuah of 
Sidhoa Jobhuna, which contains no other, 
except the principal place, Paraona. It con- 
tains about 100 wretched dwellings. Buchanan 
does not state its precise position, but it must 
be about forty-five miles east of the town of 
Goruckpore, and is perhaps the Simore of 
Garden, who states that it is 93 miles N.W. of 
Dinapore, Lat. 26“ 35', long. 84“ 7'. 

SIMRABAS. — A town in Nepal, 44 miles 
S.W. by S. from Khatmandoo, aud 36 miles 
N.E. ^m Bettiah. Lat. 27“ 10', long. 
84“ 66'. 

SIMRAUTA, in the district of S.alon, 
territory of Oude, a town 60 miles S.E. of 
Lucknow. It belongs to a brother of the 
'Tiloi rajah, a reputed descendant of the 
ancient Hindoo monarohs of Oude. The 
proprietor is styled by courtesy rajah, and 
resides in a mud fort, having in the interior 
buildings of masonry, and defended by 600 of 
bis armed followers. The population is esti- 
mated by Butter at 8,000. Lat. 20“ 17', long. 
81“ 20'. 

SIMRA W.— A town in Nepal, 141 milea 
S.E. by E. from Khatmandoo, and 66 miles 
N.N.W. from Puroeah, I^at. 26“ 40', long. 
87“ 13* 

STMREE.— A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 36 miles W. 
of Sherghotty. Lat. 24“ 82^ long. 84“ 19'. 

SIMTOKA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, 78 miles E.N.E. from Datjesling, and 
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120 miles N.W, from Goalpan. Lat. 27** 25', 
long. 89“ 26', 

SIMULEA, — town in the British disfrict 
of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 21 miles 
N.N.E. of Dacca. Lat. 24“ 2', Jong. 90“ 40'. 

SINAWUD. — A town in the native state 
of Indore, or territOTy of Holkar, 43 miles 
S.E. by S. from Indore, and 112 miles N.W. 
by W. from. EUiohpoor. Lat. 22° 8', long. 
76° 10'. 

SINOHUL. — A mountain of Sikhim, 
having an elevation of 9,000 feet, upon a 
spur of which stands the British settlement 
of Darjeeling, 

8INDE, a river rising in Halwa, 
the small range of mountains about 12 miles 
8.W. of the town of Seronge," and in lat, 
24“ r, long. 77° 29'. It first has a course 
north for about 130 miles to Narwar, at the 
north-west comer of Bundelcund, and thence 
turning north-east, generally forms, for about 
130 miles, the boundary between that district 
and Gwalior, and fails into the Jumna on the 
right side, in lat. 26“ 26', long. 79“ 18', flowing 
altogether about 260 miles. It right and lefr 
receives during its course many small streams, 
the principal being theParbati and tbePohooj, 
the first filing into the Sinde on the left side, 
about twenty-five miles below Narwar, and 
the other on the right side, four or five miles 
above its mouth. The Sinde is crossed twenty 
miles from its source by the route from Nus- 
serabad to Saugor, and is there “100 yards 
wide, rocky bottom, low banks, and depth of 
water two feet in i^r season.” About 150 
from its source, and in lat. 25“ 60', long. 
78“ 28', it is crossed by route from Agra to 
Saugor, and there the “ is about 200 yards 
wide and sandy ; breadth of stream, in dry 
season, about forty yards, and fr^^m one and a 
half to two feet deep ; banks steep, and cut into 
ravines.” It is subject to great inundations 
during the periodical rains. 

SINDE. — An extensive and important 

E rovinco of Western India, so called probably 
om the river Sinde or Indus. Others con- 
sider that the name both of the river and the 
country is derived from the word Sindhi, 
synonymous with Hindi, as the inhabitants 
from the first dawn of recorded knowledge 
have principally been of the great Hindoo 
&raily. It is bounded on the north by Beloo- 
chlstan, the Daman, and Bbawlpoor ; on the 
east by Jessulmere and Marwar ; on the south 
by Cutch and the Indian Ocean ; on the west 
by Beloochistan ; and is situated between lat. 

23“ Sr— 28“ 32'. and long. 66“ 43'— 71° 8'. It 
b 860 miles- long, from north to south, 270 
miles in its greatest breadth, from east t(^ west, 
and contains a surface of 62,120 square miles. 
Its seacoast, washed by the Indian Ocean, 
extends a distance of 150 miles in a north-west 
direotioD, from the Koroe or greatest mouth 
of the ludns (long deserted by the stream), 
situate in lat. 23° 38', long, 68“ 2^, to Cape, 


Monse, or Has Mooarree, in lat 24° 61', long. 
66“ 48'. This whole extant of coast, except 
the purt intervening between Kurrachee and 
Cape Monae, which are distant from each 
other about fifteen miles, is very low, being 
merely a series of mud banks deposited by the 
Indus, or, in a few places, low sand-bills^ 
blown in from tbe sea-beach. Exclusive of 
those few sand-hills, “tbe cdiore,” observes 
Carleas, “ is low and flat throughout, and at 
high water p^ially overflowed to a consider- 
able distance inlancL With tbe exception of a 
few spots covered with jungle, it is entirely 
destitute of trees or sbrube, and nothing is 
seen for many miles but a dreary swamp. 
Whenever this occurs, the land is scarcely 
discernible two miles from the shore.” Wood 
also observes — ‘“rbe coast-line is submerged 
at spring tides, when the delta of the Indns 
resembles a low champagne tract of verdure,” 
Bumes, too, states that the coast Sinde is 
not distinguishable a league from the shore. 
Westward of the Garrah estuary, and between 
it and Kurrachee, the southern extremity of 
the Hala or Pubb Mountains approaches the 
shore, the pK>int of Munoora, which forms the 
southern shelter of the harbour of Kurrachee, 
being rocky ; but with the exception of this 
point, the coast itself is like that eastward, 
low and alluvial, and so continues westward 
to Cape Monze, or Has Mooarree, which rises 
from the sea to a moderate height. The capa- 
bility of the coast of Sinde for the purpose of 
navigation is thus summed up by Wood : — 
“It is plain to all who are conversant with 
nautical affairs, that Kurrachee is the only 
safe seaport for the valley of tbe Indus. When 
the season is favourable, tbe merchant may 
indeed send his goods direct to the mouth of 
the Indus; but everything here is subject to 
such constant change — the weather, the depth 
of. water, tbe channels, and the very embou- 
chure itself, — thatthis voyage, even in February, 
is not without hazards.” He then observes, 
that as the danger of entering the river is 
greater than of leaving it, exports may be 
sent from the months in November, December, 
and January, but that all imports should be 
brought by Kurrachee. It should be observed, 
however, that though sea-going ships of 400 
or 600 tons can at no time safely enter the 
river, jet smaller vessels, if their draught do 
not exceed six or seven feet, may do so. An 
inland navigation, or even a ship canal, could 
probably be easily made from Kurrachee to 
the deepest and most navigable part of ' tbe 
Indus below Hyderabad, as the Garrah, a 
small stream communicating with the Indus, 
falls into the sea at that port, and is navigable 
from it for boats os far as Garrah Kot, a 
distance of forty miles. 

Kurrachee, the only port in Sinde for sea- 
going ships of burthen amounting to 400 or 
500 tons, has, at high water, a depth of two 
fathoms and a half, and at spring tides of three 
fatboDM ; but, during the south-west monsoon, 
the swell is so great on the l»r, that it m 
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biThly dangerous to cross. The Kookewarree, 
called the Gora by Bumes, was formerly the 
piincifMil mouth of the Indus, having a width 
of 1,100 yards, but it is now blocked up by a 
sandbank ; the Kedewarree has a well-defined 
channel, with seven or eight feet water at low 
spring tides ; the Hoojamree and Jooa, during 
the low- water season, are safe roads for ingress 
and egress for vessels drawing not njore than 
six feet water ; the Pittee is the largest, 
deepest, and best-defined mouth. The Koree 
mouth is the most eastern, forming the bound- 
ary of Sinde towards Catch : it has long been 
deserted by the stream, except in very great 
inundations, when somet/nies the Pooraiia and 
Fulailee branches pour their waters into it. 
Burnes states its breadth at Cotnsir, twenty 
miles from the sea, to be seven miles, and that 
it increases, proceeding downward, until neither 
shore can be seen. He, however, adds, very 
justly, that it is nothing more than an arm of 
the sea. 

The base or seaward line of the delta of the 
Indus measures, from the Garrah mouth, in 
lat. 24° 43', long. 67° 12', to the Koree mouth, 
in lat. 23° 38', long. 68° 25', about 125 miles. 
If it be regarded as having the shape of a 
triangle, to which it in some degree approx- 
imates, the perpendicular, measured from the 
seashore to the vertex, ne.ar Tatta, where the 
great branchea of the Indus — the Sata or 
eastern, the Buggaur or western — divaricate, 
is about fifty miles, and its surface is about 
3,000, square miles; but as the river has in 
some degree deserted a considerable portion of 
the south-eastern part, the present delta proper 
does not probaldy contain more than 2,500 
square miles. Unlike the densely-wooded delta 
of the Ganges, it is nearly destitute of timber, 
resembling in this respect that of the Nile. It 
is almost level, of alluvial soil, apparently 
brought down by the Indus, and consisting 
of vegetable mould, clay, and sand, which 
becomes hard soon after being deposit^, even 
in the cbannels of the river. There are, how- 
ever, even within the limits of the delta proper, 
and eastward of the Buggaur, or western 
branch of the Indus, some rocky hills, known 
by the name of the Mukaii Hills. Near the 
Pittee, or western month of the river, is a 
d.angerous rock, the only point in the delta 
sou til of the range just described which is not 
alluvial. 

In some degree similar to the delta, but 
superior to it in scenery, soil, cultivation, and 
climate, is the alluvial tract extending on each 
sided the Indus for a distance varying from 
two to twelve miles. One of the finest parts 
is a long narrow island, extending Irom north 
to south a distance of about 100 miles, with an 
average breadth of about eight, inclosed by the 
Indus on the east, and on the west by the 
Narra. The greatest extent of this alluvial 
laud in the upper part of Sinde appears to be 
about Khyerpoor, Shikarpoor, and Larkhana, 
where canals aud watercourses, communicating 
with the Indus, during inundation cover the 


surface to a wide range with water, which both 
irrigates the ground and deposits on it a 
fertilizing slime. According to Postan^ the 
soil is so rich, that no manure of any kind is 
used, though it regularly produces two crops 
every year, and sometimes three ; and Alao- 
murdo states, that “ the fertility of this pro- 
vince in those parts which are exposed to the 
floods of the Indus is exceeded by that of no 
tract of country on the earth.” Throughout 
the alluvial tracts of Sinde, the soil containt 
saltpetre in great abundance, and it is largely 
extracted boUi for home consumption ana for 
exportation. 

An extensive aiiavial region stretches east- 
ward of the fertile tract along the Indus, but 
having been generally deserted by the water of 
the river, it became a desert, yielding a scanty 
)asture to camels or horned cattle, and in the 
ess-frequented parts occupied ouly by the 
fleet goorkhur, or wild ass. Through it, how- 
ever, flows the Eastern Narra during the 
height of the inundations of the Indus, fora 
distance of 300 miles, and a project has just 
been sanctioned for securing to its channel a 
permanent supply of water by means of a 
cutting near Koree. The great doab contained 
between this branch and the Indus is on an 
average about seventy or eighty miles wide, 
the soil consisting generally of a bard sun- 
baked clay, like the rest of the alluvial soil of 
Sinde where devoid of water. In this doab 
are two low ranges of recent llmeatoue ; the 
more southern, that of Hyderabad, aliout 100 
feet high, and on one part of which that city is 
situate ; the more northern running north- 
westward from the vicinity of Jessulmere, and 
towards the Indus attaining an elevation of 
160 foet, and abounding in flint, which forms, 
almost exclusively, the rocks on which Roree 
and Bukkur stand. These ranges are not, how- 
ever, completely continuoua, being cut by val- 
leys, through one of which the Narra, already 
mentioned, holds its course ; through another, 
the Fulailee branch, insulating Hyderabad, 

The stiff nature of the deposit of the river is 
probably owing to its course in the upper part 
generally lying through a very mountainous 
region, principally of primitive formation. In 
the more southern part of Sinde, the soil has a 
very large admixture of sand, and is some- 
times so impregnated with common salt, that, 
as Lord observes, “ it is not uncommon to see 
the same soil which, during the season of irri- 
gation, had yielded crops of grain, transferred 
afterwards to the salt-pan, and lurDisbing, by 
the simple process of pouring w.iter over it, 
which is subsequently evaporated, an abundant 
supply of salt." The moisture, so indispensable 
to the productiveness of the soil, is altogether 
supplied by the water of the Indus, rain in 
Sinde being very scanty and uncertain. In 
consequence, the country, where destitute of 
the means of iiTiwtion, becomes a desert. Of 
this nature, on the north-east, is the PcU, or 
desert of Shikarpoor, lying between that town 
and the Bolan Pass, and apparently consulting 
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of tbe clay deposited by tbe Bolan, the Nari, 
and other torrente which flow down from the 
Hala HonDtains, aod which are all lost in this 
dreary tract. It is about ninety miles across, 
and, according to Kennedy, in some places 
resembles ** the dry bod of a salt lagoon in an 
Interval between springtides in others, it is 
a level plain of indnraW clay, of a dull earthy 
colour, and having the appearance of being 
occasionally under water ; but during the dry 
season exhibiting, at long intervals, a few 
wretched, parched, and stunted shrubs, but 
without a single blade of grass or other 
herbage. In the eastein part, and in general 
reaching to within twenty miles, or even a lens 
dbtance of the river, is a region called the 
Thur, or desert, having considerable resem- 
blance to that just described, except that it is 
much more sandy, extensive tracts being 
covered with sand-hilU, varying and shifting 
under the influence of the tempests of the 
wilderaess; yet, in many places, there is a 
considerable growth of low shrubs, coarse 
herbage, and prickly saline or aromatic plants, 
afiordiiig pastumge for camels, bufiJoes, kine, 
sheep, and goatn, all in continual motion in 
search of water, or its conooniitnnt, vegetation, 
Numerous beds of rivers long dried up inter- 
sect this arid tract, appearing to indicate that 
the waters of the Indus, or of some of tbe 
Punjab rivers, once found their way through 
it. Vestiges of ancient towns also may be 
observed, in great quantities of fragments of 
bricks and pottery in some places strewed over 
tbe surface. That the Indus, which now finds 
its way through the limestone rocks at Roree, 
might at one time have poured its waters in 
many branches over this waste, at present 
parched, is by no means improbable, as there 
are unequivocal indications that it formerly 
flowed fifty feet above its present level, in the 
channel between Sukkur and Roree, and that 
tbe country on both sides of the river along the 
base of the limestone range was at that time 
under water. The old course of the river may 
also be traced along tbe northern base of that 
rocky range, which, stretching nearly 100 miles 
to tbe south-eastward, must have sent the 
water of the Indus over the surface of the 
countiy now become the Eastern Desert, since 
it has been deserted by tbe stream. 

The climate of Sinde is remarkably sultiy 
and dry. As Lord observes, — “ Situated on 
the verge of two monsoons, it is uurefreshed 
by the waters of either. The south-west mon- 
soon,” he proceeds, “ terminates at Luoput 
Bunder (on the western coast of Cutcb), as 
accurately as though it covenanted not to 
violate the Sindh frontier.” At Kurrachee, the 
annual &11 of rain does not exceed six or eight 
inches ; at Hydrabad, the rain of an^entire 
twelvemonth amounted only to 2 '56 inches ; 
and farther north, at Larkbana, three years 
had elapsed continuously without rain, at the 
time of Hamilton’s visit in 1699. The con- 
sequence was a pestilence, which cut off one- 
haJf of the popnl^on. But Burnes, in travel- 


ling through the delta on the 10th of April, 
experienced very heavy showers and a severe 
fill! of bail ; and in June, 1309, during the visit 
of the British mission, the rain fell so heavily 
there, that tbe streets frequently resembled 
rivulets, and none could stir abroad. In the 
following August, the rains were again exces- 
sively heavy daring the stay of the mission at 
Hydrabad. But, notwithstanding the discre- 
pancy in our information on the subject, there 
can little doubt that, throughout Sinde, the 
climate is generally too dry for tbe purposes of 
agriculture, except in the parts irrigated by 
means of the river. On this subject, the ameer 
of Khyerpoor remarked to Burnes, that lain- 
always brought disease, and that they were 
better without it. The temperature is very 
high in summer. Lord states the mean max- 
imum of the temperature of the atmosphere at 
Hydrabad, during the six hottest mouths, to 
be 98*6® in the shade, and considers it tbe 
greatest hitherto registered in an authenticated 
form. The wafer of tbe Indus at that time 
attains the temperature of 92° or 93° when 
highest, and consequently very nearly blood- 
heat. There appears reason for concluding 
that the temperature is still higher in >Jortltern 
Sinde, where the cooling influence of the ocean 
cannot extend. Barnes states it at 96° at 
Khyerpoor in tbe beginning of April. In 
Northern Sinde, however, frost is not uijiknown, 
and ice has been observed in February, In 
January, the difference of the temperature at 
night, and during the day, has been found as 
much as 40°, tbe tljei-mometer ranging to 84° 
and upwards. So high, however, in general, 
is the temperature in Lower Sinde, that there 
is, in fact, no winter. 

The natural history of Sinde is only now 
receiving the attention due to so important a 
subject. An extravagant addiction to field- 
sports characterized the ameers of Sinde, who 
sacrificed to it the welfare and even the exist- 
ence of their subjects, laying waste and in- 
closing extensive cultivated tracts to form their 
skiJearf/aks, or hunting-jungles. One of the 
ameers, some years ago, depopulated, near the 
capita], an extensive tract of fertile grotind, 
and converted it into a shikargab, though this 
foolish and monstrous act of tyranny caused 
a loss of revenue equal to 20,000/. or 30,000/. 
a year. Another raied a village to theground, 
because the noise of the population and do- 
mestic animals was considered to disturb the 
game of a neighbouring preserve. 

There are generallv two harvests in Sinde; 
the rubbee, or spring harvest, reaped from seed 
sown in autumn, and the kureef, or autumn 
harvest, which is sown in spring. The rubbee 
crops in general consist of wheat, barley, oil- 
seeds, miUet (Holcus sorghum), tbe durra of 
the Arabians, and called here bsjra, opium, 
hemp, tobacco ; the kureef crop consists of 
those productions which require considereble 
heat to bring them to maturity ; such as rice, 
sugarcane, cotton, indigo, maize. The results 
of the expeiunenta made for tbe cultivation of 
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tbe Amerio&n cotton and MauritiuB cane were 
not encouragiog. Pulse and pampkins, cucum- 
bers, melons, and esculent vegetables, are sown 
for both crops, and some products are sown 
indifferently for either, Nice appears to be tbe 
staple crop, and, with maize and wheat, forms 
the principal article of diet, besides being 
exported in great quantities. Much import- 
ance is attached to the culture of flax. The 
fruits are dates, mangoes, plantains, pome- 
granates, limes, citrons, figs, apricots, apples, 
plums, tamarinds, mulberries, pistachio and 
some other kinds of nuts, and melons. They, 
in general, are of inferiqr quality ; the grapes 
especially are sinall and sour- The plantations 
of date-palms are very general and extensive, 
and the fruit is used largely for food and for 
distillhtion ; by which process a strong spirit 
is drawn from it. As food, it is found to be of 
a very beating nature. 

Camels are bred in great numbers in tbe 
salt-marshes of the Indus ; and though such 
tracts niiglit seem very uncongenial to the 
nature of that animal, those reared there are 
considered very hardy, strong, and enduring, 
eBpecially of thirst, in consequence of the scanty 
supply of fresh water in their original soil. Tbe 
value of the camel is not conSued to its virtues 
as a beast of burden : its milk is a favourite 
article of diet (though it spoils if not used very 
fi'esh), and its hair is woven into coarse cloths. 
Buffaloes are kept in great numbers in the 
swampy tracts, where they may be seen wal- 
lowing in the mud with their heads only above 
water. Their flesh is excellent, and their milk 
is preferred to that of cows, yielding better 
butter, which, when clarified, forms, under the 
name of glue, a great article of commerce. A 
considerable trade is also driven in the hides 
of these animals. Sheep and goats abound in 
Upper Sinde, especially on the borders of the 
PuA of Shiharpoor, and of the Thur, or Eastern 
Desert. The former district, called Boordgnh, 
produces the best wool in Sinde, both of gnats 
and sheep ; and both animals are kept through- 
out Upper Sinde, iis well for their fleeces as 
for their milk and flesh. The wool is taken 
from the carcase of the animal only when slain 
for food, as the beat would cause its death after 
losing its fleece. The coarser wool is manu- 
factured into bags, ropes, and strong cloths ; 
the finer might be obtained in such quantities 
as to be an important branch of commerce, lor 
which, however, there has been hitherto but 
little encouragement. The horses of Sinde are 
small and of mean appearance, but hardy, 
active, and enduring. Th^ are mostly used 
for the saddle, the b^ts of burden being the 
camel, the mule, and the ass. The camel is 
tlie dromedary or one-humped variety, and the 
finer descriptions are used for tbe saddle, carry- 
ing generally the rider and his attendant. Tlie 
bre^ of asses is small, but they are neatly 
made, strong, active, capable of enduring great 
fatigue, and oi living and thriving on tbe 
ooarsest &re. The mules are large, strong, 
handsome, aud quick in paoe. 


Tbe Sindians of the present are a mixed 
race, insisting partly of the Juts, probably 
aboriginal Sindians, of Hindoo extraction (many 
of whom have bmn converted to Mahomet* 
aniam), and the Belooches, who have settled 
here in recent times. Those Hindoos who 
have adhered to their original religion and 
manners are divided into Bhattias and Lohan- 
nas, with their respective gurus or pastors, and 
tbe Fokarua and Saraat Brahmans. They 
deviate much in their mode of life from the 
Hindoos of Hindostan proper, and this laxity 
is more particularly observable in the Lohannas, 
who are the most numerous. These last de- 
[cline no means of subsistence, and readily 
I entered into tbe service ot the ameers, in which 
case they were obliged to wear their beards 
like the Mahometans. Compulsory conver* 
sions to Mahometanism were not un frequent, 
the helpless Hindoo being forcibly subjected to 
circumcision on slight or misconstrued pro- 
fession, or the false testimony of abandoned 
Mahometans. It is still more remarkable, 
that this forcible conversion was sometimes 
inflicted as a punishment, and in all instances 
operated as an irreparable loss of caste, 'fhe 
Mahometan popnlation sprung from the con- 
verted Hindoos are a peaceable race, generally 
engaged in agriculture, and are despised by 
the Belooches, who affqct a bold and martini 
character. In this, the latter have been 
encouraged by the ameers, of the same descent 
as themselves. Besides these distinctive races, 
there is a large part of tlie population the off- 
spring of their intermarriages. The Hindoos, 
however, in many places, form a very large 
proportion of the population ; at Sbikarpoor, 
for instance, they are estimated at two- thirds. 
There are likewise a lew Afghans, especially 
in the north-western part of the country. The 
Sindians, collectively, are described as hand 
some, though of daik complexions, well limbed, 
but inclined to corpulency, and above the 
middle size. The b^uty of their women is 
pi'overbial, and Fottinger remarks that among 
the numerous sets of dancing-girls whom he 
saw, there was not one who did not display 
loveliness of face or symmetry of figure. The 
Belooches, and the mixed race between them 
and the Hindoos, are considered tbe finest part 
of the population. Sinde is supposed by Sir 
William Jones to have been the original country 
of the gipsies, who, according to Adelung, fled 
firom India to escape tbe massacres of the ruth- 
less Tamerlane. The Sindian language is a 
branch of the Sanscrit or Indo-Germanio stock, 
merely a little differing in spelling and inflexion 
from the pure Hindi of Upper India, and is by 
some considered the elder of the two, being 
more elaborate and regular in the inflexions of 
its ndbns and verbs. Maciaurdo states, on the 
authority of native scholars, that “ it hasfewer 
modern innovations, and a greater number of 
Sanscrit words, than the Gujarati, which is a 
pure Hindoo dialect.” It has a character pecu- 
liar to itself, which is written from Irft to 
right. Bebchee, another of the Indo-Germanio 
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tonnes, i* nf course largely spcket), especially 
in the hilly country ; and Persian may be 
regarded as the language of the court and of 
the higher order of the people. 

Prom the period when Sinde was visited by 
the Greeks under Alescander, its history is in a 
great degree a blank. Native annalists appear 
to be magniloquent in regard to the grandeur, 
power, and resources of some of its princes ; 
and, on the event of a revolution, brought 
about through the criminal passion of a queen 
for a young Brahmin, who was enabled by her 
fevour to ascend, first to the oflBce of chief 
minister, and subsequently to the throne, the 
historian who records the facts indulges in the 
following burst of mingled grief and admira- 
tion : — “Such was the close of the race of 
Bajah Sazee, which had governed the kingdom 
of Sinde for upwards of 2,000 years ; whose 
princes at one period received tribute from 
eleven dependent kingdoms, and who had set 
the threats of the greatest monarch s of the 
world at defiance.” In the sixth century of 
the Christian era, the country was invaded by 
the Persians, and to this invasion prolailily 
refers the allusion of the enthusi;istic chronicler 
above quoted to the defiance offered by the 
royal house of Sinde to “ the gi eatestmonarchs 
of the world.” The result, however, was dis- 
astrous to the reigning prince, though unpro- 
ductive of any permanent change in the relation 
of the two countries. Tlie Persians defeated 
the rajah in a pitched battle, in which the 
prince fell. But the object of the invaders 
appears to have been not so much conquest 
as plunder, and having secured os much booty 
as they Ijad the means of carrying away, they 
departed. Among the spoils which they bore 
from Sinde were some thousands of its most 
beautiful women. 

At an early period of the Khalifate, the 
reputed wealth of Sinde seems to have excited 
the cupidity of the representatives of the Pro- 
phet ; but their attempts, for a time, were 
unsuccessful. A subsequent invasion was 
attended by a different result. The KJialifs 
were in the habit of importing slave-girls from 
Sinde, and a party of the followers of the 
Khalif Abool Mulik, in charge of a selection 
of Hindoo beauties, destined for the harem of 
their master, were attacked by the rajah’s 
ttoops, some of them killed, and the remainder 
made prisoners. This occurrence provoked a 
hostile visit from a Mahometan array. The 
rajah was permitted to remain quiet in his 
capital while the enemy were ravaging his 
dominions with fire and sword; and when, at 
last, he left the city with his army, it was but 
to encounter disaster, defeat, and death. The 
events of the battle transierred the kingdom to 
Mahometan rule. 

Some centuries later, Sinde became a tribu- 
tary to the empire of Ghuznee. On the dis- 
Rolntion of that empire, the Sindian chiefs 
asserted their independence against the Ghorian 
during many years, and with various success. 
"Dltiniately they were compelled to yield, and 


Sinde became a.constitnent part of the imperial 
dominions. In the time of Baber, it was in- 
vaded and conquered by the prince dispossessed 
by that emperor at h^ndahar. The invader 
was subsequently compelled to yield the larger 
portion of his conquest. His son made an 
effort to regain what his father had lost, but 
found new enemies, to whom be was compelled 
to make large sacrifices. Sinde then, for a 
time, maintained a claim to independence, bnt 
^as the scene of great disorders, two successive 
princes beingaflSicted with insanity in its most 
outrageous form. Late in the sixteenth cen- 
tury it yielded to the emperor Akbar, and for 
about 160 years it remained in the usual condi- 
tion of Oriental dependencies; its chiefs usually 
professing unqualified submission to the em- 
peror, paying tribute when they cotfid no 
longer postpone it, but scrupulously evading 
that acknowledgment of supremacy whenever 
their fears were not sufficiently active to prompt 
to a different course. In 1739, Sinde fell to 
the Persian conqueror Nadir Shah. On his 
death, and the consequent dismemberment of 
his empire, it seems to have reverted to its 
nominal subjection to the imperial throne of 
Delhi. In 1756, Sinde was included in certain 
territories forming part of a dowry bestowed 
by the reigning eniperor upon Tymor, son of 
Ahmed Shah Durani. It is theucefoiward to 
be regarded as an appendage of Kabool, the 
new relation being maintained precisely in the 
same mode as that previously existing with the 
sovereign of Delhi. In 1779, a rebellion was 
raised by theTalpoor tribe of Belooches against 
the reigning nawaub, of the Kooloora tribe, 
who was defeated and forced to fly. He was 
reinstated in bis dominions by the aid of the 
ruler of Kabool, and the insurgents retired. 
They soon, however, returned, deposed the 
Kuloora prince once more, and took possession 
of his throne and power. The ruler of Kabool 
again advanced to maintain the rights of his 
dependant, but the usurpers had collectetl an 
army superior to that of the Afghans, which 
they totally defeated. This was in 1786. 
Fortune being against the Afghan prince, it 
only remained for him to make the best terms 
he could, Tlie battle was followed by nego- 
tiation ; in virtue of which, the Talpoor chief 
engaged to discharge all arrears of tribute, 
and to meet the accruing payments in future 
with punctuality. Within little more than 
three years, presuming, on the inability of the 
nominal emperor to coerce them, the rulers of 
Sinde signified their indisposition to paying 
tribute at all, and the weakness of the Duranio 
government insured to them for a time impu- 
nity. Zeman Shah approached their frontier 
in 1794, to enforce the demand of his house, 
but was prevailed on to return with a small 
portion only of tlie arrears due. A similar 
result attended the advance of Shoojah-ool- 
Moolk in 1809: he received a sura equal to 
something more than one-third of the amount 
which had accumulated, and returned, perhaps 
not altogether indisposed to congratulate bim- 
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Mlf on bis good fortune in obtaining anything. 
The disturbances which subsequently prevail^ 
in A:^haDistan were admirably calculated to 
gratify the dislike of the nmeera to dispensing 
any part of their treasures in the shape of 
tribute. 

The government of Sinde, under the Talpoor 
dynasty, has been quaintly described by Ken- 
nedy, as “ a tailor-like personification of rojTdty, 
requiring precisely nine ameers or princes to 
make up one sovereign.” In 1786, when Meer 
Futteh Ali, the Belooche chief of the Talpoor 
tribe, succeeded in expelling the Knloni 
dynasty, and was recognised by the Duraui 
monarch, he assigned large tracts of country 
to those of his relatives who had aided bis 
enterprise : to Sobrab, Kbyrpoor and Northern 
Sinde ; to Thara, Meerpoor, in the south-east, 
with the adjoining country ; at the same time 
investing them with independent powers. He 
reserved Hyderabad and the greater part of 
the country for himself and his three brothers, 
residing with them in the same palace, and 
publicly administering the government with 
them in the same common durbar (h.all of 
audience). Thus the country became divided 
into three states — Hyderabad, Khyrpoor, and 
Meerpoor, — each having their little knot of 
ameers or rulers. In 1839 there were four 
ameers of Hyderabad, the sons of the first who ' 
enjoyed the dignity. There wore, at the same 
time, three ameers at Khyrpoor, and one, or 
according to Kennedy two, at Meerpoor. 

The government under the Talpoor ameers 
appears to have been a military despotism, 
unchecked, except by a regard to the dogmas 
of Islam. The ameers held courts of justice 
every Friday, and reserved to themHolvea the 
right of deciding in cases of life and death. 
Those potentates, in time of pence, had no 
more standing army than was sufficient to 
guard their persons and treasury, to collect the 
revenue, and retain the forts. Their avarice 
made them keep the regular military force so 
low in point of number, that it probably did 
not exceed 1,500 men. For great and impor- 
tant occasions of national warfare, the army 
consisted of a feudal soldiery, maintained by 
the respective chieftains, to whom had been 
allotted jaghires or grants, on condition of 
bringing into the field a proportionate number 
of men, for whom they were responsible, 
incurring f.jrfeitures in cases of serious mis- 
conduct. 

The relation of the British government with 
Sinde was at no time very close or very friendly. 
It Was alw'ays characterized by coklness and 
suspicion on the part of the Scindian autho- 
rities, and sometimes by stronger marks of 
dislike. The agents of the East-Tiidia Com- 
pany resorted thither for the purposes of trade ; 
but early in the present century the commercial 
resident of the Company was violently expelled, 
and a large amount of property in his custody 
seized. According to Pottinger, an attempt 
Was made to m order the I^sident, That 
author deems it matter for regret that on that 


occasion the ameers were not ** made to feel 
the force of our arms within their dominions : 
bad that been the case,” he continues, “ their 
conduct would doubtless have been of a very 
different nature towards the late missions to 
their court,” Those missions were treated in 
various instances with great indecorum, and 
attempts were made to cast indignity on them 
in matters of etiquette and ceremony. In 
1809, however, a treaty was concluded, the 
most important article of which was the fol- 
lowing : — “ The government of Sinde will not 
allow the establishment of the tribe of the 
French in Sinde it being then an important 
point to exclude from the vicinity of our 
Indian possessions an enemy wlio had long 
been desirous of attacking them. In 1820, 
another treaty was concluded, the chief object 
T)f which seems to have been the exclusion of 
Euroj>ean and American adventurers from the 
dominions of the ameers. A new treaty was 
formed in 1832, the most important provisions 
of which are those relating to the opening of 
the roads and the river of Sinde to the mer- 
chants of India. This privilege is stipulated 
for by the third article ; and by the fifth, fixed 
and moderate duties are to be levied ; but the 
concession was shackled by three conditions ; 
First, that no military stores should pass ; 
second, that no armed vessel or boat should 
come by the river ; and third, that no English 
merchants should settle in Sinde, but should 
come as occasion might require, transact their 
l)usiness, and return to India. The third 
restriction was a step in retrogression, it having 
been stipulated in the treaty of 1 820, that “ if 
any of tiie subjects of either of th .0 two states 
[the British and the Sindian] should establish 
their residence in the duminioos of the other, 
and should conduct themselves in an orderly 
and peaceable manner in the territory to which 
they may emigrate, they will be allowed to 
remain in that situation.” The change suffi- 
ciently marks the jealous feeling of the ameers 
towards the British government, while the 
first and second of the restrictions operated 
materially to diminish the value of the opening 
of the Indus. A commercial treaty was con- 
cluded in the same year, and thus rested the 
relations of the Anglo-Indian government and 
Siude till 1836, when Kutijecb Singh prepared 
to carry into effect a design which he had long 
meditated, of reducing Sinde to subjection to 
himself. By the interposition of the govern- 
ment, however, he was prevailed upon to 
suspend his progress, and the opportunity 
being thought fiivourable for establishing a 
closer cotineetion with Sinde, Colonel Pot- 
tiiiger was despatched to negotiate for the 
purjiose. After a measure of delay propor- 
tioned* to the practice of Eastern courts, a 
treaty was concluded in April, 1838, which 
po-Hsessed at least the merit of bfevity. It 
contained only five articles; by the first of 
which the British government engaged ita 
good offices to adjust the differences between 
the ameers and Runjeet Singh ; by the second. 
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H wM fltipulftted that an accredited British: 
minister shonld reside at the oonrt of Hyder- 
abad, and that the ameers should be at liTOrty 
to depute a vakeel to reside at the court of the 
British government. 

The British government was now engaged 
in a series of measures designed to erect a 
barrier to the Anglo-Indian empire, by settling 
Alghanistan under a prince believ^ to be! 
friendly to British interests, and an invasion' 
of that conntry was meditated, for the purpose 
of restoring Shoojah-ool-Moolk to the posses- 
sion of the dominions then held by Dost 
Mahomed Khan and bis relations. With a 
view to this, a tripartite treaty was concluded 
in July, 1838, the parties thereto being the 
British government of India, the exiled Shah 
Bhoojah-ool-Moolk, and the Sikh chieftain 
Eunjeet Singh. Preparatory to carrying out 
its object, it became necessary to establish 
some more satisfactory relation with Sinde, i 
and measures were taken accordingly, on which ' 
the treaty above mentioned was signed. A 
copy of it, with other papers illustrative of the 
existing policy of tho British government, was 
transmitted to Colonel Pottinger, who was 
inatructed to the following effect : — He was to 
apprise the ameers of the conviction of the 
Governor-General, that a crisis had arrived at 
which it wag essentially requisite to the security 
of British India that the real friends of that 
power should unequivocally manifest their 
attachment; he was to inform them of the 
intentions of the British government with 
regard to the westward, and to point out 
articles in the tripartite treaty, by which that 
government engaged to arbitrate on the claim 
of Shoojahool-Aloolk, as sovereign of Afghanis- 
tan, upon the ameers of Sinde ; and proposed 
to bring also to a ftoal settlement the claims of 
Eunjeet Singh, as connected with the Shah 
and with the territories along the course of the 
Indus, formerly included within the dominions 
of the Afghan kingdom. Colonel Pottinger 
w'as also to intimate the approach of Shah 
Bboojah, supported by a British force, to 
express a hope, on the part of the Governor- 
General, in the friendly dispositions of the 
ameers, and to warn them that the disappoint- 
ment of that hope would render necessary the 
temporary occupation of Shikarpoor, and of as 
much of the adjacent country as might be 
required to afford a secure b^is to the con- 
templated military operations, while, by neg- 
lecting to avail themselves of the proffered 
mediation in regard to the claim of Shoojah, 
they would become exposed to the full effect 
Oi any measures which he might deem proper 
for the enforcement of his claim, which, under 
such a supposition, the Governor-General could 
not interfere to control. The instructions 
advert to some other points, but the above are 
the chief * 

Colonel Pottinger, in the discharge of his 
duty, had to encounter a full share of the 
impediments usual in oriental diplomacy, and 
the general conduct of the ameers of Hyder- 


abad was suc^ as to lead to an unqualified 
suspicion of their hostile feelings ; the British 
army, however, passed without molestation, 
and ^e members of the British mission were 
compelled to take their departure. Alexander 
Barnes's was somewhat less difficult, though 
here a great obstacle to the conclusion of terms 
existed in the demand of the British govern- 
ment for the surrender of the fortress of 
Bukkur. The ameers at length gave way, 
and signed a general treaty of aliisnce, to- 
gether with the most unpalatable article, con- 
veying to his ally the right of occupying the 
strongest hold in his dominions. The Hyder- 
abad ameers also finally gave way, and after 
various unsuccessful attempts at agreemeut, 

' ratified a treaty originally consisting of twenty- 
I one articles, but which had been cut down by 
' the Govemor-GreDeral, Lord Auckland, to four- 
teen. Among the articles expunged were 
several prescribing the manner in which inter- 
course should be carried on with the port of 
Kurrachee. Hostile possession of that place 
had previously been taken by a British force, 
and the Governor-Geueral regarded this fact 
as placing in the hands of the captoie the 
power of dictating the terms on which inter- 
course with the port should be carried on. 
The general effect of the treaty was to place 
the territory of the ameers of Hyderabad in a 
state of subsidiary dependency on the British 
government. A treaty, nearly corresponding 
with that entered into with the Hyderabad 
chiefs, was subsequently concluded with Mere 
Shere Mohamed :^an, ameer of Meerpoor. 

These arrangements did not prevent the 
recurrence of disputes. The disasters en- 
countered by the English in A^banistan 
were calculated to call forth the latent par- 
ticles of enmity to that power wherever they 
might lurk, and some of the ameers at last 
were confidently believed to have passed 
beyond hostile wishes, and to have committed 
themselves to acts inconsistent with their 
relations of perfect amity and alliance with 
the British government. These circumstances 
were thought to call for some considerable 
changes in the existing treaties, and Sir 
Charles Napier was intrusted to negotiate new 
treaties, bis diplomatic functions being sus- 
tained by a considerable military force, to act 
against the ameers in case of necessity. The 
ameers hesitated, but ultimately the treaty 
was signed by those of Lower Sinde, amidst 
the clamours of a host of infuriated Belooches, 
who openly insulted the officers of the British 
residency and their servants. On the follow- 
ing day the i-esidency was attacked, and its 
inmates were obliged to seek safety elsewhere. 
Sir Charles Napier immediately advanced, gave 
battle to the enemy on the 17th February, 
1843, and though the Belooches fought bravely, 
succeeded in achieving the signal victory of 
Meeanee, — a result gi-eatly aided by the su- 
periority of the arms of the British forces over 
those of their opponents. Triumph continued 
to attend the career of the victorious generaL 
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He was agaio sacoessful in defeating the army 
dt tbe ameer of Meerpoor, and the reenlt waa 
the complete Bubjngation of Sinde, Of the 
jonquered territory, a small portion was added 
to Bahawnlpore ; a tract &r more considerable 
was conferred upon Ali Moorad, of Khyrpoor ; 
but of this the ameer has been recently dis- 
posessed, under circumstances which will be 
found narrated in the article KhTBFOOR ; and 
he now retains only the territory which he had 
inherited. With these exceptions, tbe province 
has been annexed to tbe British dominions : 
stipends have been granted to the ameers, 
amounting in the aggregate to 46, 6H^. ; of 
which the sum of 18,264^. is allotted to the 



Since its annexation to the British dominions, 
Sinde has been distributed into three oollec- 
torates ; those of Shikarpore, Hydrabad, and 
Kurrachee. The province is traversed by a 
railway running In a north-easterly direc- 
tion from tbe seacoast, and which, with its 
extensions, will probabiy, at no distant period, 
connect every part of Northern India with 
the flourishing port of Kurrachee. The last 
census gives a population of 1,087,762. A new 
system of revenue administration has been 
introduced ; annual fairs have been established 
at Kurrachee and Sukkur, and customs duties, 
previously levied on the land frontier and on 
the river Indus, have been altogether abolished. 
Tbe country is represented as rapidly improv- 
ing ; according to official report, lands which 
have lain waste for half a century are now 
under cultivation ; old canals, long choked up, 
are reopened, and fresh ones are constructed ; 
new villages are springing up ; and people go 
about everywhere unarmed and in perfect 
safety. 

SINDE CANAL, flowing from the Indus, 
at lat. 27° 69', long. 69“, through tbe British 
district of Shikarpoor. 

SINDE SAGUR DOOAB.— A division of 
tbe Punjab, situated between the river Indus 
to the west, and the Chenaub and Jhelum 
rivers to the east. Its limits are from lat. 
28“ 27' to 34“ 39', and from long, 70“ 31' to 
73“ 39'. 

SINDKHAID. — ^A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 54 miles E. from 
Aumngabad, and 111 miles N.E. by E. from 
AhraetLuggur. Lat. 19“ 56', long. 76“ 11'. 

SINDOODROOG.— See Malwan. 

SINDOORNEE.— A town in the British 
district of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 
72 miles E. of !Malligaum. Lat. 20° 88', long, 
76“ 37'. 

8INDOUSI, in tbe British district of Etawa, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a fort and 
village in the pergpinnah or subdivision of 
Burpoora. It was until lately a fearful den of 
thieves, the inhabitants, who are Rajpoots, 
intermixed, with a few Brahmins, being a wild 
race, and until roughly handled by the British , 


authorities, the principal harbourers of thugs 
in tlwt part of India ; and “ it was at Mama, 
adjoining Sindouse [Sindousi], that Lientenant 
Maunsell was killed, on duty with Mr. Halhed, 
then in pursuit of the thugs.” This enforced 
honesty has been more beneficial to the neigh- 
bouring districts than to the lawless occupants 
of the wilds of Sindousi, since the resources of 
the zumeendars have been greatly straitened 
by the expulsion of the thugs, and they have 
since much declined in prosperity. It contains 
nineteen mouzahs or hamlets. Sindousi, the 
principal place, is eight miles W. of the right 
or west bank of the Jumna, 22 miles S. of 
the cantonment of Etawa. l^t. 26° 29', long. 
79“ 10'. 

SINDRAPA. — A town in the native state 
of Pallera, on the south-west frontier of Ben- 
^1, 63 miles S.E. by E. from Sumbulpoor, 
and 90 miles N. from Goomsoor. Lat. 21“ O', 
long, 84° 44'. 

SINDREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodh- 
poor, a town on the left bank of the river 
Sonee, and 90 miles S.W. of the town of 
Jodhpoor. Boileau, who passed near Sindree, 
states merely that it is “a place of some con- 
sequence and nothing more ajtpears to be 
known about it. Lat. 25° 32', long, 71° 59', 

SINDUNOOR. — A town in one of the 
sequestrated districts ot Hyderabad, 28 miles 
S.E. by E. from Moodgul, and 43 miles W. 
from Bellary. Lat. 16“ 46', long. 76“ 60'. 

SINDWA, in the presidency of Bombay, a 
village with a fort on the route from Mow to 
Bombay, 90 miles 8.AV. of former, 274 N.E. of 
latter. It is situate nine miles outside and 
north of the Sindwa Ghat, or pass across the 
Satpoora range of mountains. The ghat is a 
descent moderately steep from the highlands, 
an^idst the Satpoora range, to the valley of 
the Taptee, in Candeish ; and being traversed 
by the Bombay and Agra road, it has become 
a much-frequented channel of communication 
and trade. 'The fort, which is of masonry, 
about a mile in circumference, was, with a 
glacis of 2,000 yards, ceded in 1818 to the 
British government by Holkar, by the treaty 
of Mundeesor ; but has been recently restored 
to Holkar, upon the condition of his building 
a bridge over the Gohee river. Lat. 21° 40', 
long, 76° 20'. 

SINDWAH, in the British territory of 
Saugor and Nerbuddo, a small town on the 
route from Tehree to Oojein, 20 miles S.W. of 
former, 246 N.E. of latter. It has a fine tank, 
embanked with masonry, and is situate in a 
remarkably fine country, Lat. 24“ 80', long. 
78“ 40'. 

SIMDWARA.— See Chutdwaba. 

SINGA, in Bussahir, a pass crossing the 
range of Himalaya boandtng Kunawur on the 
south. This pass, and three others, traverse 
the crest of the ridge within a apace of little 
more than a mile. It is open during May, 
June, July, and the first half of Aug\ut, but 
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nearly impracticable at other times, on account 
of the BDOW, 'which either einks under the 
traveller, or parts into deep fissures. Its 
elevation above the sea is between 16,000 and 
17,000 feet. Lat. 81“ 15', long. 78“ 29'. 

SINGAPORE. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, situate on the left l>aDk of 
the Lalglah river, and 71 miles E.N.E. from 
Jeypoor. Lat. 19“ 30', long. 83“ 23'. 

SINGAPORE. — An island situated in the 
Straits of Malacca, at the southern extremity 
of the Malay peninsula, from which it is 
B^nrated by a narrow strait, which, though 
not exceeding half a mile in breadth at some 
inis, was formerly the channel of navigation 
tween India and China, now carried on by 
a more southward course. According to a 
statistical report, prepared by order of the 
government, the island appears to, be' twenty- 
six miles in length, and thirteen in its greatest 
breadth, and to contain an area of 275 square 
miles. The physical aspect of the island is 
characterized by a low and undulating surlace, 
rising in parts into rounded hills. “From a 
■view taken from one of the most elevated spots 
about the town, the whole island appears to be 
pleasingly diversified with hill and dale, and 
covered with luxuriant foliage to the water’s 
edge, presenting to the eye a scene that has 
repeatedly excited admiration. There appears 
to be only one bill of any considerable elevation 
in the island, namely, Buket Temab, which is 
situated near the old straits, and which seems 
to be about 500 feet in height.” The climate 
of Singapore, though hotter than that of 
Malacca, is noted for its salubrity ; the ther- 
mometer ranges from 71“ to 89“ ; frequent 
tropical showers tend to keep vegetation in a 
stale oi perpetual verdure, and the island con- 
tinues to attract invalids seeking the removal 
of the prejudicial efiects of the sultry climate 
of Hindostan, The soil, except on the hills, 
is generally alluvial, producing fine crops of 
sugar, cotton, coffee, nutmegs, and pepper. 
Attempts have been made to cultivate the 
clove, but these have proved unsuccessful. 
For rice the island is dependent upon external 
commerce. The population of Singapore has 
rapidly increased from the date of its occupa- 
tion by the British in 1819. At that period it 
consisted only of about 150 fishermen and 
pirates, li'ving in a few miserable huts. In 
1824, when the first regular census was taken, 
the number of inhabitants amounted to 10,683 ; 
twelve years later they numbered 29,984, and 
according to the latest return (1848), the total 
population of the island, inclusive of military 
and convicts, had then increased to 67,421. 

Singapore owes its prosperity to the freedom 
of its port, which has render^ it the '-great 
entrepot for the goods of Europe and Asia. 
The number of European or American vessels 
arriving or departing from its port amounted 
in one year (1853 64) to 1,028, of whicli 644 were 
British ; the aggregate tonnage was 346,997 
tons. The arrivals of native vesselB in the 


same period numbered 2,810, 'with a tonnage of 
75,859 tons. The value of the trade for the 
same year was as under : — 

Imports £4,481,454 

Exports 3,748,939 


Total £8,230,398 

Singapore is one of the penal settlements 
for India. Setting aside the cost of its convict 
establishment, the revenues of the island are 
represented as nearly equalling the expend- 
iture : and thus, at a trifiing cost, this great 
commercial dep6t is roaiutain^, with an annual 
commerce valued at from six to seven millions 
sterling. Singapore has no fortress, and Us 
defenceless state has recently occupied the 
attention of the government. It has been well 
observed, however, that in the event of a 
European war, the only defence upon which 
reliance could be placed would be a British 
fleet, and that any other should be calculated 
only for the repulse of privateering attacks, or 
for resistance against assault, iu the event of 
the temporary absence of inen-of-war. In 
accordance with this view, it has been deter- 
mined to limit the fortifications of Singapore 
to a few batteries, ■w'hich have been erected on 
commanding positions within the island. The 
harbour affords a safe anchorage to vessels at 
all seasons ; its position is also favourable lor 
commanding the straits ; and from tbe great 
and growing importance of the settlement, the 
eligibility of the locality as a naval rendezvous 
has been strongly urged. 

In regard to the promotion of commercial 
interests, tbe British government in 1818 were 
desirous of establishing a settlement in the 
Eastern Archipelago. Its accomplishment was 
confided to Sir Stamford Raffles, aod the result 
was an arrangement, made in 1819, with the 
tumongoug or governor of Johore, for the 
transfer of Singapore to the British, in con- 
sideration of a pecuniary equivalent. Sub- 
sequently, the absolute cession oi the island in 
full sovereignty was effected by a formal treaty 
with the sultan of Johore, dated August, 1824, 
and the territory was recognised as part of 
the British empire, under the twelfth article of 
the treaty concluded with tbe king of the 
Netherlands in tbe same year. It now forms 
one of the British possessions termed the East- 
ern Settlements, which embrace this island, 
Malacca, Province 'Wellesley, and Penang, or 
Prince of Wales Island, the last named being 
the seat of the government, which is directly 
responsible to the government of India. 

The town of Singapore “ is built on both 
sides of the embouchure of a small river, that 
empties itself into the sea at the western head 
of a deep bay, and which is navigable tor small 
craft.” Lat. 1“ 16', long. 103“ 53'. 

SINGARENY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 120 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 86 miles N. by W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 17“ 31', long. 80“ 20'. 
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STNGABPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of SanxD, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 2S 
miles N. of Bettiah. Lat. 27* 6', long. 
84“ 31'. 

SINGABUPATTI. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 52 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12° 15', 
long. 78° 42'. 

SINGAWALA, in Sirbind, a small town 
twenty miles from the left bank of the Sutlej. 
It was comprised in the possessions which the 
maharaja of the Panjab held to the left of the 
Sutlej, under British protection and control, 
but has since been incorporated with the British 
district of Ferozepore. Distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,146 miles. Lat. 30* 46', long. 
75“ ir. 

SINGGAH, in the BritiBh district of Tirhoot, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on the route from 
Dinapur toKatmandoo, 29 milesN.E. of former, 
170 S. of latter. At Salganj, closely contiguous 
to it, is the thana or police-station of the police 
division of the same name. Lat. 25“ 50', long. 
85“ 16'. 

SING HA, in the British district of Shah- 
jebanjjore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on tbe route from Futtehgurh to Shah- 
jehanpoor, and 18 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 38', long, 79“ 40'. 

SINGHANA, in the Rajpoot territory of 
Shekawutee, a town near the eastern frontier, 
towards Jhujur. Elphinstone describes it as 
a handsome town, built of stone, on the skirts 
of a hill of purplish rock about -600 feet high. 
In a rocky hill two miles S.W. of the town is 
abundance of copper-ore, which is worked to 
considerable extent, the subterraneous galleries 
being in the aggregate nearly two miles in 
length. The miner’s occupation, in every case 
painful, here is peculiarly so, from deficient 
skill and capital ; and most sink under their 
labours before they have attained forty years 
of age. The ore is of very poor quality, yield- 
ing from two to seven per cent. ; and the 
miners pay to the Xetri raja, the proprietor*, 
a sixth of the produce, bi>6ide8 a fixed rent 
of 14,000 rupees annually. 'There are two 
kinds of ore, — a sulphate and a sulphuret. 
Tbe Bcori® or khangar, that have been accu- 
mulating for ages, form a line of small hills 
several bandred feet in length, and from thirty 
to sixty feet high. There are four isolated 
stone bastions, built on those artificial hills. 
Distance of Singhana from Agra, N.W., 148 
miles, S.W. from Delhi 95, N, from Jeypoor 80. 
Lat. 28“ 6', long. 76“ 55'. 

SINGHAPOOB, in tbe British district of 
Shahjehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on tbe route from Bareilly to 
Seetapoor, and 41 miles S.£. of the former. 
lAt. 28“ 9, long. 80“ 41. 

SINGHARPOOE, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and 1 7 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 7', long. 77“ 48'. 

6 z 


SDTGHBHOOM. — A distriot of Britlah 
India, under the Buperintendanoe of the poli- 
tical agent for the south-west frontier, compre- 
hending within its limits Coleban, ^rakella, 
Khursawa, and another petty native state 
bearing the name of the distriot. It liei 
between lat. 22“— 22“ 58', long. 85“ T— 86“ 12' ; 
is sixty railer in length from east to west, and 
fifty in breadth fi-om north to south. The are* 
of the portion strictly British is stated to be 
2,944 square miles. Tbe population of the 
British part is returned at 200,000. The only 
place probably to which the name of town can. 
jnstly be applied is Chaibassa, where the oivU 
establishment is located. There also a detach- 
inoDt of tbe RamgurS light infantry and some 
local horse are stationed, and there is a jail for 
criminals, The rajah of the petty state called 
Singhbhoom pays a tribute of 107 rupees, the 
computed annual value of the estate being only 
4,000. The other small states comprehended 
within this district will be found noticed under 
tbeir respective names in the proper places in 
the alphabetical arrangement. 

SINGHEABUR. — A town in the British, 
district of Bhagulpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 

61 miles N. by W. of Bhagulpoor. Lat. 

26“ 65', long. 86“ 51'. 

SINGHLA, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hansee to Loodiana, and 34 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a 
country with a slightly undulating surface, 
moderately fertile, and partially cultivated. 
Distant N.W. from CiUcutta 1,055 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 27', long. 75“ 69'. 

SINGHPOOR. — In the British district of 
Sohogpoor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
tbe route from Sohagpoor to Ruttunpoor, 

10 miles S.B.E. of the former. Lat. 23*’ 11', 
long. 81“ SO'. 

SIN GIMAREE. — A town of North-Eastern 
India, in tbe British district of Goalpara, 

56 miles S.W. by W. of Goalpara. Lat. 25“ 4T, 
long. 89° 53'. 

SINGOLA, in the British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allygurh to Moradabad, and 
36 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 28“ 27', 
long. 78“ 26'. 

SINGON. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, 62 miles 8.S.W, 
from Indoor, and 122 miles N.E. from M al l l- | 
gaum, Lat. 21“ 69', long, 76“ 34'. 

STNGORA. — A town in the native state of 
Phooljer, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, 50 miles W.S.W. firom Sombulpoor, 
and 96^ilee S. from Odeipoor. Lat. 21* 18', 
long. 83“ 15'. 

SINGOW LEE.— A town in the Rajooot 
state ol Oodeypoor, 100 miles E.N.E. from 
Oodeypoor, and 46 miles N.E. by N. from 
Neemoob. Lat. 25°, long. 75“ 20'. • 

SINGPOOB, in the BHtiah district of Mirxa- 
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poor, lieat.-goT. of thoN.W. P r o T in coi , e town 
on tbo route from Mirxapoor to Sirgooiab, 
73 miles 8. by E. of the former. Lat. 24^ 7', 
long. 62° 55', 

SlNGPOOB, in the !foitish territory of 
Snugorand Nei^ddn, lient.-gor. of the N.W. 
Provinces, n town on the route from Saugor to 
Seuni, 68 miles 8S.E. of the former. Lat. 
22° er, long. 79' 13'. 

SINGPOOEEAH, in Sirhind, or the Cis- 
Sutlej territory, an estate formerly held by one 
of the protected Seilt chiefs. Upon the decease 
of Umur Singh, in 1848, a collateral branch of 
the &mily was admitted to the inheritance ; 
but the chief no longer ezercisee independent 
powers within his poaseasions. Lat, 81' 2', 
long. 76° 40'. 

BINGEAMOW, in the British distriot of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Jounpoor cantonment 
to that of 8ooltanpoor, in Oude, 25 miles 
N.W. of the former, 33 S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 25° 67', long. 82° 28'. 

SINGBOUR, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of tbe Ganges, 27 miles 
above the city of Allahabad by the river, and 
?35 miles from Calcutta by tbe same way. 
Lat. 25° 35', long. 81° 42'. 

SlNGEOWLEE. — A tract of country, of 
which a portion (termed the Saipore or Shah- 
pore division) pow belongs to the rajah of 
^wah, and the remainder (styled Singrowlee 
Proper) to tbe British government, fonnii^ a 
pergunnah of tbe district of Mirzapore. Ine 
boundaries of the entire tract are as follow : — 
North, the Mirzapore pergunnah of Agoree ; 
east, the British distriot Palamow ; south-east 
and south, Birgooja, in Guudwana, subj^ect to 
the Briti^ ; west, Bewah ; and north-west, 
Burdee. It lies between lat. 23° 44' — 24° 24', 
long. 82° 18' — 83° 17' : its length from east to 
west is seventy miles, and its breadth from 
north to south thirty-five. The British portion 
consists of the tract lying eastward of long. 
82° 49', and comprises a^ut one-half of the 
whole territoiy. The rajah of Singrowlee was 
dependent upon the British government for 
one part of his zemindaiy, termed Singrowlee 
Proper, and upon the ^wah rajah for the 
remaining portion, named Shahpoor. Of this 
last, however, he was, in 1840, dispossessed by 
the rajah of Bewah ; and the rest has been 
sinoe inoorporated with the district of Mirza- 
pore, of which, as above stated, it foncqs one of 
the pergunnaha. 

SINGUB, in tbe Bi^poot state of Jodh- , 
poor, a village on tbe route, tid Nagor, from , 
Jessulmeer to Nusserabad, and 101 miles ' 
N.W. of latter. The only water obtainable 
is from a very brackish well, and from a 
tank, which becomes dry in hot weather, when | 
tbe inhabitants have recourse to a . well four • 
miles distant. The road is good, passing over 
a large plain. Lat. 27' 10', long. 73° 4Cr. i 


SINGUR^ in the Britidi coUeotorate of 
Poona, presidency of Bombay, a fort among 
the mountains south of Poona. It was origin- 
ally called Konaneh, and received its present 
name from Sevajeo, the founder of the Mah- 
ratta sway, who, in 1647, obtained it by 
bribing the commandant. In a.d. 1665, Be- 
vajee, hoping to make his peace with Aumng- 
zebe, surrendered this place to his general Jai 
Singh, but subsequeutfy revolting, recovered 
it by surprise in tbe year 1670. After a lapse 
of more than thirty years, Singurh again ap- 

K ars as an object of contention between the 
ahrattas and the Mahomedans, Between 
1701 and 1706, Aurungzebe laboured inces- 
santly to annihilate the Mahratta power, and 
in that period was successful in reducing ma6y 
of their forts, of which Singurh was one. The 
emperor did not long retain his prize, it being 
retaken by one of the Mahratta leaders, to the 
great annoyance of Aurungzebe, who forth- 
with despatched one of bis generals to recover 
possession of the place ; a mission in which 
he succeeded, from tbe failure of supplies in 
Singurh. From tbe same cause it was almost 
immediately retaken by the Mahrattas, who 
continued to hold it during the remaining 
period of their ascendancy. In 1817 it was 
surrendered by the Peishwa to tbe British . 
troops, and restored to him at the close of the 
same year. After the expulsion of that chief- 
tain from Poona, in 1813, it was invested by a 
considerable British army, and having suffered 
much from shells and shot, the garrison, at tbe 
end of ten days, capitulated. This took place 
on the Ist of March, The natural strength of 
Singurh is very great, from its situation among 
the Western Ghauts. With these hills it only 
communicates on tke east and west, by very 
high, narrow ridges, while on the south and 
north it presents a hnge rugged mountain, 
with an ascent of half a mile, in many parts 
nearly perpendic\ilar. After arriving at this 
height, there is an immense craggy precipice 
of black rock, upwards of forty feet high, and 
surmounting the whole there is a strong stone 
wall, with towers. The fort is of a triangular 
shape, its interior upwards of two miles in . 
circumference, and the exterior presents on all 
sides the stupendous barrier alre^y mentioned, 

BO that, except by tbe gates, entrance seems 
impossible. Elevation above tbe sea 4,162 
feet. Distant from Poona, S.W., 11 miles; 
from Bombay, by Poona, S.E., 70 milea. Lat. 
18° 24', long. 73° 50'. 

SINGWARUH, in the British district of 
Sohagpoor, territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Sohagpoor to Dumoh, 28 
miles W. by N. of the former. Lat. 23' 26', 
long. 81' 1'. 

SINGY. — A town in Oude, rituate on the 
left bank of the Ghogra river, and 101 miles 
N. from Lucknow. Lat. 28' 19', long. 80“ 67'. 

SINNUR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 73 
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mflea N.W. of Ahmediroggar. Lat. 19* 51', 
long. 74". 

SION. — A Tillage in Um island of Bombay, 
situate at its northern extremity, and near the 
point where the island of SalMtte is united 
with that of Bombay by a causeway, and also 
by the railway -bridge. Lat. .19" 2', long. 
72" 56'. 

SIPOON, a river of Bcssahir, rises at an 
elevation of 15,000 feet, in lat. 81* 24', long. 
78" 6', on the southern declivity of the Yuau 
Pass, whence it is sometimes called the Yuan 
Hlver. In the upper part of its oonrse, it is a 
violent torrent, maxing its way, with diffionlty, 
under snow beds, and amidst huge masses of 
rock. ** The further we went," observes 
Gerard, the glen became more contracted, 
till at last it was bounded by mnralTOcks of 
granite, with the Seepon forcing its passage 
Mtween them in impenetrable obscurity, 
under immense solid heaps of indeatmotible 
ice, running in ridges, and studded with 
tumuli of snow, shaped like inverted bottles. 
The fall of the torrent here appears to be 
above 20“.*' After a precipitate course of 
about five miles in a south-west direction, it 
receives a considerable torrent, flowing from 
the north-east, and about two miles below 
falls into the Pabur, the confluence having an 
elevation of 8,300 feet, and being in lat. 81" 18', 
long. 78" 4'. 

SIPPREE, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a town on the 
route from Calpee to Kotah, 162 miles S.W. of 
former, 159 E. of latter. It is now much de- 
cayed, but eightyycars ago, according to Tiefieu- 
thaler, it was, after Narwar, the principal town 
in the district of that name. East of Sippree, 
and between it and the town of Narwar, the 
Sindh was traversed by a good bridge of 
squared stone, now ruined by the monsoon 
floods. Distant 65 miles S. of Gwalior fort. 
Lat. 25" 24', long. 77“ 46'. 

SIRA, in the Baree Dooab division of the 
Punjab, a town situated on the left bank of 
the Ravee river, 49 miles S.W. of the town of 
Lahore. Lat. 81° 7', long. 73" 41'. 

SIRAKOT, in the British district of Kn- 
maon, lieut.-wv. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
fort with a Hindoo temple, nine miles N.W. 
of the confluence of the Goree and Eastern 
Kalee. It is sitflhte on a rocky ridge, pro- 
jecting from the northern slope of a moun- 
tain, and having two of its sides craggy scarps 
to the depth of about 2,000 feet, and the part 
most remote from the mountain terminated by 
a chasm 700 feet deep. The point where it 
joins the mountain is traversed by five trenches 
of considerable depth, cot in the body of the 
ridge, and formerly crossed by drawnridges, 
hut now in some degree obliterated. The 
path from Almora to Nepal winds round one 
of the steep sides, and is so narrow and 
broken, that it might be rendered impassable 
in an hoar. The temple is situate on a conical 


rook, which rises nearly perpendionUrty from 
the crest of the ridge, along which the de* 
cayed fortifications extend. Water can be 
obtained only from a small spring and re- 
servoir, three-quarters of a mile distant from 
the fort, the garrison of which could readily 
bo reduced by cutting off the supply ; and 
aooordinglr, on its investment by the Gorkha 
invaders, it at once enrrendered, since which 
time it has remained unoccupied, and has 
gradually fallen to ruin. Elevation above the 
sea 6,924 feet. Lat. 29" 49', long. 80" IT', 

SIRAWUH, in the British district of Mee- 
rut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from Meerut to Booluodshuhnr, 
16 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28" 47', long. 
77“ 49'. 

SIRCI, in the subdivision of Soonda, in the 
British district of North Canara, presidency 
of Madras, a town with a small mud fort, 
situate on the declivity of a ridge, one of the 
undulations of the nigged plateau into which 
the Ghats expand in this latitude. It is the 
station of the teshsildar or collector for the 
district. Though not oentrically situated, 
Sirci, according to Buchanan, appears to have 
been selected for that purpose in consequence 
of its great thoroughfare and large custom- 
house. Distant from Mangalore, W., 120 
miles; from Bombay, S.B,, 320; from Ma- 
dras, W., 885. Lat. 14" 86', long. 74" 54'. 

SIRDARNUGGITR, in the British district 
of Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, 
and 52 miles S.E. of the latter. The road in 
this part of the route is rather good, the 
country partially cultivated. Lat. 26° 20', 
long. 79" 43'. 

SIRDHANA, in the subclivision of the 
same name, district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Kumal to the town of Meerut, and 11 miles 
N.W. of the latter. It is surrounded with a 
weak mnd wall, and has within it a citadel, 
built of the same material, but latterly allowed 
to fell to decay. The principal building is 
the palace of the late Zeb ul Nissa, more 
generally known by the name of the Begum 
Sumroo, a spacious and handsome structure, 
profusely ornamented with pain tings. At no 
great distance is the church, built by the same 
personage, who professed herself a proselyte 
to the I^man Catholic faith. It is, on a small 
scale, an imitation of St. Peter’s at Rome, and 
has ap altar ornamented with a beautiful pieoe 
of mosaic, enriched with precious stones. The 
population amounts to 12,481, about 1,200 of 
whom are professed Christians, having become 
proselytas, to recommend themselves to the 
favour*of the Begum, and notoriously an Idle, 
profligate race. The remarkable woman of 
whoee petty dominion this small town was the 
capital, is generally reported to have been a 
native of Cashmere, originally a dancing-girl, 
subsequently concubine of Walter Summeri, 
a desperate adventurer, of German origin, and 
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by & oonrse of noscnipTiloiii 
intrigue eud fearleu aanguinary measuree, 
poBaeetor of three considerable jaghires or 
principalities, one immediately around Bird* 
Lana, anoUier fifty miles south of it, and a 
third a few miles south-west of Delhi. In 1803, 
when Doulut Rao Seindia ceded to the East- 
India Company the Doab, and some adjacent 
tracts, the claims of the female adventurer to 
the jaghires above mentioned were recognised 
by the supreme government, and confirmed bj 
convention in 1805 ; and on her death, in 1836, 
all "her territory having lapsed, was embodied 
into the adjacent British districts, Birdbana 
and the contiguous countiy being made a per- 
gunuah of Meerut. Sirdhana is situate in an 
open level country, and has water and supplies 
for troops in abundance. The road in this 
part of the route is good ; the encam ping- 
ground is on the east side of the town, nAr 
the church. Elevation above the sea 882 feet. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta 897 miles. lat. 
29“ 9', long. 77“ 40'. 

• SIRDHUBPOOR. — A town in Oudo, situ- 
ate on the left bank of the Ganges river, and 
49 miles W. fi-om Lucknow. Lat. 26° 66', 
long. 80“ 12', 

SIRDILLA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Behar, lieut,-gov. of Bengal, 41 miles 
S. by W. of Behar. Lat. 24° 39', long. 
86“ 29'. 

SIREENNUGGUR, in British Gurwhnl, 
under the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town now much decayed, though once the 
capital of Gnrwhal. It is situate on the south 
or left hank of the Aluknunda; a great feeder 
of the Ganges, and in the midst of a valley 
about four miles long in the direction from 
east to west, and two miles broad. Viewed 
from above, the hollow in which the town is 
situate has the appearance of a double valley, 
one on a level with the river, the other on its 
banks, elevated above the water about forty or 
fifty feet, and extending along the base of the 
inclosing mountain. The lower valley, in 
which the town is situate, has apparently been 
excavated by the river, and left dry by the 
stream fiowing further to the northward, and 
leaving between its present margin and the 
original bank a space of land stretching three 
or four furlongs south of the town, and now 
laid out in small fields and inclosures, among 
which mango- trees are thinly scattered. The 
aspect of the surrounding mountains is veiy 
barren, and in the dry season their scanty 
vegetation is soon parched up, with the excep- 
tion of a few trees. On an island in the Aluk- 
nunda, close to the town, are ruins of buildings 
formerly connected with it ; and on the opposite 
Bide are several hamlets, situate along tie base 
of the mountain. The city has somewhat the 
shape of the segment of a circle, of which the 
river’s bank is the chord. The principal street, 
which contains the bazar, is about hidi a mile 
long, and tolerably broad, but the others are 
00 narrow that two persons can scarcely pass 


abreast. The houses are built of large rough 
stones, laid generally in mud instead of mor- 
tar, and are usually two stories bigh, with 
shelving roofs, covered with slates or shingles. 
The lower stories are allotted for stores or shops, 
the families occapying the upper. The bouses 
of the higher orders are little distinguished 
from those of others, except by a narrow bal- 
cony. A gloomy air is given to the town from 
this uniformity, which probably resulted in 
former times fram the desire of the wealthier 
inhabitants to avoid attracting the notice of 
extortionate rulers. The palace of the rajah 
must have once displayed architectural pre- 
tensions and extent, wonderful in a community 
so nide and poor. It was built of large blocks 
of black stone laid in mortar, and had three 
grand fronts, each four etories bigh, with pro- 
jecting porticos, and profusely ornamented in 
the lower part with elaborate sculptures. The 
porticos still remain, but the rest of the build- 
ing has been laid in ruins by earthquakes. 
There are inanyHindoo temples, none, however, 
meriting much notice. At one time the town 
was in a very flourishing condition, being the 
residence of the rajah of Gurwhal, and the 
channel of a brisk trade between the highlands 
and Tartary on the one side, and the plains on 
the other. Tlie larger portion of this trade is 
now conducted through the eastern, part of 
Knraaon, and the place has ceased to be the 
residence of tlje rajah since 1803, when he 
was expelled, and subsequently slain by the 
Goorkha invaders. In the same year an earth- 
quake nearly destroyed the town, so that when 
Kaper visited it in 1808, not above one house 
in five was inhabited, the rest being heaps of 
ruins. At the time of Moorcroft’s visit in 
1820, it had a few manufactures of coarse 
linens and woollens. The number of the houses 
in 1821 was 562, of which 438 were inhabited 
by Hindoos, ninety-six by Dorns, or outcasts, 
and twenty-eight by Mussulniaus. The num- 
ber of inhabitants is probably about 3,000. 
The native establishments for the revenue and 
police of the western part of the province have 
been stationed at this place, and cause some 
improvement. The Aluknunda has here a 
channel 250 yards wide, but the bi^eadth of 
the stream in the dry season does not’ exceed 
100 yards. At the western extremity of the 
valley in which the town is situated, the current 
strikes with violence against the rocky base of 
the mountain. Near that part it is crossed by 
a jhula, or rude suspension^bridge of roj^B, 
and in the immediate vicinity of the town is a 
ferry. The river, according to Hardwicke, is 
navigable for rafts or canoes. On the right 
bank of the river, and opposite to the town, is 
the village of Raniliatb, containing a temple 
sacred to Rajah Iswara, at which the dancing- 
iris, who form the majority of the population, 
evote themselves to prostitution, by abjuring 
their kindred and anointing their heads with 
oil from a lamp placed before the altar. At a 
short distance beyond it is the fane of an idol, 
styled by Baper Raasee Devi, or “the god of 
908 
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love.'* In the liot season the tenperatiire at 
SireeDDtiggnr is high, as the elevation is not 
considerable, being probably little more than 
2,000 feet above the sea, Distanoe N.W. from 
Calcutta, by Lucknow, Bareilly, and Almora, 
1,007 miles, Lat. 30° 13', long. 78° 49'. 

SIKEENUGTJB, in the British district of 
Ajmeer, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Ajmeer to Tonk, 10 
miles E. by 8. of the former. Lat. 26° 27', 
long. 74° 62'. 

SIREY, or SIRSA, in the British district 
of Allahabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town on the route, by the 
Kutra Pass, from the cantonment of Allaha- 
bad to Rewah, and 25 mdes S.E. of the former. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Ganges, 
close to the confluence of the Tons, and on the 
right bank of the latter, which haa here a bed 
400 yards wide, and in the dry season a stream 
150 yards wide, running under the left 
bank. Distant N.W. from Calcutta by land 
490 miles, by the river 785, Lat. 25° 16', 
long. 82° 10'. 

SiRGOOJAH. — A raj of British India, 
named from its principal place, and under the 
control of the political agent for the south- 
west frontier of Bengal. It lies between 
lat. 22° 34'— 23° 54', long. 82° 40'— 84° 6 ' ; is 
90 miles in length from north to south, and 85 
in breadth : the area is 5,441 square miles. 
The surface is rugged and mountainous, rising 
from 500 to 600 feet above the table-land of 
the adjoining district of Cliota Nagpore. It 
is drained by the rivers Kunhor and Rhern, 
with its feeder the Mohan, flowing in a direc- 
tion generally northerly. These rivers are 
mostly shallow, except during the rains, when 
they become rapid torrents. 

Besides the ruined town of Sirgoojah, 
giving name to the district, the only place of 
the least itnportance is Sarnuda, and this is 
little more than a village. The population of 
the district is stated at 3X6,252. 

The forests contain elephants, leopards, 
tigers, deer, and bogs : buffaloes come down 
in large numbers from Benares and Mirzapore 
to gnize here. The timber is of the same 
species which abounds in Chota Nagpore. 

The tract called Sirgoojah was nominally 
part of the possessions of the Bhoosl.a sove- 
reign of Berar or Nagpore, but in 1802, in 
consequence of the frequent predatory inroads 
made by its insubordinate population into the 
British territory, Major Jones proceeded at 
the bead of a detachment to the residence of 
the petty rajah or local chief; and the awe 
produced by this measure appears to have 
in a great degree checked farther attempts at 
annoyance. By treaty with the rajah of Nag- 
pore in 1618, the supreme control of this 
district was ceded to tba East-lndia Company, 
with some other territorial rights. The coun- 
try, a few years since, was reported by the 
Governor-General’s agent to be worth annually 
four or five laca, and to be in an improviog 


^te. The tribute was paid with regularity : 
it amounted originally to 8,200 rupees per 
annum ; but upon the lapse to the British of 
the small raj of Odeipoor, a deduction was 
made of the amount which bad previously 
been annually credited to Sirgoojah from the 
revenues of that petty state. On the death 
of the rajah in 1861, the elder son and suo- 
cessor befog of infirm intellect, an arrangement 
was made, by which the administration was 
placed in the hands of his younger brother, 
Bindaseree Pershaud. For the relation of the 
state to the British government, see South- 
west FeONTIER of &NGAL. 

SIRGOOJAH, the place giving name to 
the district so called, is a ruined town 140 
miles S. of Mirzapore, and 340 W. ofCalciftta. 
Hamilton states that in 1822 scarcely a vestige 
existed of it. Lat. 23° 8', long. 83° 8'. 

SIRHIND, — An extensive territorial divi- 
sion of Hindost'fn, bounded on the north by 
the Punjab ; on the east by Sirmoor and other 
hill states, and by the British districts of Sivbo^ 
runpoor, Paniput, and Eohtnck ; on the south 
by Rohtuck and Hurreeana ; and on the west 
by the state of Bahawulpore. It is about 220 
luilea in length from east to west, and 160 in. 
breadth ; and ]ie.s between lat. 29° 3' — 31° 24', 
and long. 73° 60' — 77“ 39' : the superficial ex- 
tent is probably about 17,000 square miles. 
Sirhind in nearly its whole extent is a level 
plain, except where the surface, at the'north- 
east, rise.s into the lower ranges of the Hima- 
laya. This small extent of elevated surface 
terminates at the north-east frontier in a low 
range, which stretches seventy-five miles in a 
south-east direction, from near the left bank 
of the 8utlej, a little above Ropur, to the right 
bank of the Jumna, close to its efflux from the 
Debra Doon, This range consequently extends 
from about lat. 30° 22', long. 77 “ 38', to lat. 
31° 2', long. 76“ 40'. It is the lowest step of 
that hill tract described by Dr. Royle in the 
following passage: “The low range of hills, 
frequently separated from the true Himalaya 
by diluvial valleys or doons, such as that of 
Deyra, seldom attains an elevation of more 
than 3,500 feet, or 2,500 above the plains of 
Northern India. The principal passes across 
this range were 2,339 and 2,935 feet before 
they were cut down," 

The plain which forms the rest of Sirhind, 
slopes very gradually from north-east to 
south-west, and is unbroken except by de- 
pressiona 8 we 2 )t by watercourses, or sandhills, 
especially in the more barren tract which 
extends over the west and ailjoins the terri- 
tory of Babawulpoor, and of that of Bhuttee- 
ana. A few years ago, a survey was made by 
order ©f government, and a line of levels 
taken for aacertaining the practicability ot con- 
necting the Sutlej and Jumna by canal, at the 
points on those great rivers where tho down ward 
navigation commences for vessels of any con- 
siderable burthen. The sooth-reastern extremity 
of the line contemrilated is on the right bank 
fi09 
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of the Jmnna, mx miles east of Kornaul, and 
at an elevatioD of about 1,000 feet above the 
sea ; and it held a oonrsa in a right line nearly 
due north-vest to Loodiaoa, on the left bank 
of a navigable channel of the Butlej. This line, 
112 miles long.oroeses all the watercourses flow- 
ing from the Himalaya, and probably traverses 
the roughest part of the country. The in- 
equalities result either from ridges rising to 
small elevation above the average level of the 
country, or from shallow valleys, apparently 
formed by the nmneroua streams. The oountry, 
however, in proceeding westward, has a geue- 
ral and gradual rise, which attains its max- 
imum elevation of siity-seven feet at Kuddoo, 
ninety miles from the Jumoa, whence, in 
tw«Dty-two miles, it falls to the Sutlej, the 
level of which 'm two feet lower than that of the 
Jumna. Thus the whole of Birhiod may he 
regarded aa a low ridge, rising between the 
Jumna and the Sutlej, as the bed of every 
watercourse between these two rivers is in- 
variably several feet higher than that of either. 

In the course of the survey, the depth of 
156 wells was taken. By this, the surveyor 
wished "to ascertain whether, as some sup- 
posed, measurements of the level of springs 
would give data for an approximate calculation 
of the profile of the country." "In this re- 
spect,” the author remarks, "my present ob- 
servations, as well as those made with the 
same view in other localities, show that the 
level bf springs is too much affected by the 
vicinity of streams, the degree of permeability 
of soils, and other local circumstances, to 
admit of any accurate conclusion being drawn 
from them regarding the profile of the surface.” 
The water drawn off from the projected canal 
by the expenditure for lockage, or by evapo- 
ration or absorption, could be replaced on the 
eastern elope at the highest level, by means 
of a feeder from the Delhi Canal, coramuni- 
catiog with the Jumna, and on the western, 
by one from the Sutlej, above Ropur. Such a 
canal would connect the extensive and highly 
important navigation of the Ganges and its 
tributaries with that of the Indus. 

The Jumna, where it issues from the moun- 
tains, touches on this territoiy, in lat. 30° 26', 
long. 77” 39', and forms its south-eastern 
boundary for about seventy miles. The Sutlej, 
from the point of its egress from the moun- 
tains, about thirty-five miles above Ropur, 
forms the northern and north-western bound- 
ary of Sirbind ; the course of the river being 
for the upper part, first from north to south, 
then from east to west ; for the lower, from 
north-east to south-west. The country between 
the Jumna and the Sutlej is traversed by above 
a dosen ooneiderable torrents. Of these the 
principal are the Sursooty, the Markanda, the 
Gagnr or Cuggur, the Pntteoala Nullah, and 
the Kban-poorkee-Nuddee. These torrents 
generally communicate with each other during 
the srason of inundation. On this subject a 
recent accurate observer says : " From near 
Tbanesur to Bonaheree Um whole tract of 


country (with the exception of villas^ sites) is 
liable to inundation from the Sub-Himalayan 
torrents, difiused over its snrfiice by means of 
a network of natural and artificial watercourses, 
of which some arc supplied from more than 
one of the rivers above named - others again flow 
from one river into another, and during great 
floods (as 1 was given to understand), all three 
are frequently united. The inhabitants avail 
themselves largely of the inundation for rice- 
cultivation, though, during the present season 
at least, little advantage appeared to have 
been taken of the fiacilities afforded for irri- 
gating mbbee (spring) crops, which, where 
they existed, were generally watered from 
wells, I had not leisure to ascertain by jj/er- 
Bonal examination whether the first di^sion 
of these rivers (which I have myself seen 
nearer the hills in single aud separate streams) 
were caused by natural or artificial means, but 
it is probably attributable to both. The slope 
and evenness of the oountry are calculated to 
favour even the rudest attempts to divert the 
streams from their original beds ; and the same 
circumstances would also render it easy, were 
it desirable, to confine them again to one or 
two principal channels.” Far more important 
than those streams is a system of artificial 
watercourses, which in the eastern extremity 
of Sirhind run in some measure parallel to the 
Jumna, but to the west of it, and conveying a 
volume of water nearly equ^ to that of this 
river. This great work originated with Firoz 
Toghluk, Tartar king of Delhi, who ascended 
the throne 1361, and died 1388. He com- 
menced it at the right bank of the Jumna, in 
lat. 80° 19', and turning into it several of the 
torrents which traverse Sirhind, conducted it 
100 miles in a south-westerly direction to 
Dhatrat, where, according to the opinion of 
Colvin, he took advantage of the natural bed 
of the C’hittung torrent, flowing in the same 
direction thirty-five miles farther to Hansi ; 
beyond which the watercourse is continued 
about eighteen miles, in a direction a little 
north of west, to Hissar. The total length, 

I coDsequently, of the canal of Firoz to this 
i place is 160 miles. A few miles beyond 
Hissar all traces of excavation cease, but a 
natural channel in time of inundation conveys 
I the redundant water westward, until lost in 
the sands of Bikanir, or probably, in case of 
j very great floods, disebarg^ into the Gagur, 

! and ultimately into the Sutlej. The canal of 
Firoz having, after the death of its constructor, 
been allowed through neglect to become choked 
up, was, early in the seventeenth century, 
cleared out by All Murdan Khan, who, at 
Mudloda, abont eighty miles from its com- 
menoemeut, formed a channel proceeding due 
south, and consequently divej^ging there from 
the original watercourse. This new channel 
has a south-easterly direction for about seventy 
miles, to Delhi, whence it is generally known 
by the name of the D^lhi Canal, sometimes by 
that of Ali Murdan Elhau, and sometimes is 
styled Shah Nahr (King’s River), probably 
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honour of the roy»l master of the projector, 
or perhaps of Ahmed Shah Dooranee, who, 
dunng his brief possession of Delhi, expended 
a lac of rupees in repairing the work. Both 
those canals were by command of the snprerae 
government pat into adequate repair, in the 
y^ra intervening between 1817 and 1826. 
The extent of the Firoz Canal, with its varioui 
branches, is 240 miles. 

The territory is held by native chieftains, 
with the exception of snch portions of it ai 
have escheated to the Easb-In^ia Company, in 
virtue of its paramount authority over the 
country. The desoeut of the three principal 
chieftamships, of Putteeala, Jheend, and 
Nabha, baa been formally determined to be to 
heirs male only ; and on ^ure oi such in a 
direct line, the estate passes to the next of kin. 
In the minor possessions^ the right of inherit- 
ance, as established by the custom of each 
family, so far as it can be ascertained, Is in- 
variably respected by the superior government. 
The customs are not only widely different, but 
appear to be in their origin and character 
exceedingly capricious. Captain Murray, for- 
merly superintendent of the hill territories, 
thus speaks of them: — “The rules of suc- 
cession to landed property in the Sikh states 
are arbitrary, and are variously modified, in 
accordance to the usages, the interests, and 
prejudices of diftereut families; nor is it prac- 
ticable to reduce the anomalous system to a 
fixed and leading principle.” Among some 
tribes female succession is recognised ; by 
others it is disallowed. Succession by ^op- 
tion has never been practised ; and in one or 
two instances in which attempts were made to 
obtain the sanction of the British government 
to the adoption of an heir, it was, with refer- 
ence to the utter want of precedent, refused. 
The Sikhs in general, In obedience to an in- 
junction of their religion, eschew smoking 
tobacco ; but considering the use of fermented 
drinks not forbidden, they exercise the liberty 
supposed to be allowed them, by indulging in 
the copious use of ardent spirits ; insomuch 
that sobriety is rare among these people, and 
numbers shorten their <^yB by exoesa in this 
indulgence. They also use opium freely^ os 
well as bang, the inioxicating drug extracted 
from berap. Every Sort of food is allowed by 
their religion, except the flesh of the cow, the 
slaying of which is punished with cruel death. 
The Sikhs, however, may, on the whole, be 
considered tolerant, though they treat both 
Hindoos and Mussulmans with contempt, and 
prohibit the latter from delivering from their 
mosques the azan, or solemn call to prayers. 
The establishment of the Bikh modification 
of Brahminism, in many respects a highly im- 
portant event. Is especi^ly so as being perhaps 
a step to the abrogation of a vast system of 
superstition, probably the most influential, as 
well as the most tyrannical and mischievous, 
that has ever withraUed and depraved human 
nature. Nanac, the founder of this faith, was 
bom 1469, at Tidwondi, a village on the river 


Beas. Being of m ooutemplativa disporition, 
and it is said devout and benevolent he be- 
came an ascetic, remarkable for his austerities, 
even among the Hindoos. Subsequently he is 
said to have preached the unity and omni- 
presence of Grod, the necessity of good works, 
of peace and of good-wUl towards men. Hia 
successors, however, have greatly departed 
from the first principles of their faith, if the 
above statement of the tenets of their founder 
be correct. He was a very moderate in- 
novator, according to the following account, 
in which, however, the original parity of the 
Hindoo creed seems rather needlessly and 
groundlessly assumed. He “ made,” it is said, 
“no material invasion of either the civil or 
religious usages of the Hindoos ; aod as his 
only desire was to restore a nation who had 
degenerated from their original pure worship 
into idolatry, he may be considered more in 
the light of a reformer than of a subverter of 
the Hindoo religion ; and those Sikhs who 
adhere to his tenets, without admitting those 
of Guru Guvind, are hardly to be distinguished 
from the great mass of Hindoo population, 
among whom there are many sects who differ 
much more than that of Kanac from tlie 
general and orthodox worship at present 
established in India.” His followers were 
called Sikhs, or “disciples;” himself, Guru, 
or “spiritual guide.” He died at seventy 
years of age, having bequeathed his spirituu 
supremacy to a favourite disciple. Bam Das, 
the third guru in exclusive BUccession from 
Nanac, formed a celebrated tank, which he 
called Amritsur, or “lake of ambrosia and 
the great city which has grown up about it 
bears the same name. Aijunmal, the fourth 
guru, compiled the Adi Granth, one of the 
sacr^ books of the Sikha, from the various 
effusions of his predecessors. This laat guru 
having fallen a victim to the persecution of 
the Mahomedans, his successor, Har Govind, 
ordered his followers to arm and take vengeance 
on their persecutors ; he also permitted his 
adherents to eat the flesh of all animals except 
kine, whereas Nanac had prohibited that of 
hogs. Guru Govind, the ninth in exclusive 
succession from Nanac, was a bold innovator, 

I and a brave but ferocious soldier, who, furiously 
I exasperated at the fate of Tegh Bahadur, his 
[father and predecessor, executed by order of 
the Mogul emperor Anniogzebe in 1675, took 
up arms, and, mustering his followers, gave 
them invitations calculated to inspire fierce 
nationality and unconquerable military ardour. 
They were to bear the name of Siugb, or lion, 
which had hitherto been exclusively arrogated 
by the Bajpoots ; were always to have steel in 
some form about their persons, as an emblem 
of theil' devotion to war and its duties ; while, 
as external marks of distinotiou, they were to 
allow their beards and the hair of their beads 
to grow in undiminiflhed luxuriance, and to 
wear blue clothes. At the same time all dis- 
tinctions of caste were abolished, and every 
one was invited to receive the initiatory rit^ 
911 
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and, becoming a member of the Sin^h Khalea 
or commonwealth, to partioipate in its advan- 
t^ee. Theee inatitutions of Guru Govind 
caused the division of the Sikhs into two great 
Beets, — the Khalasa, or those who rejected 
these innovations, and the Singhs, who adopted 
them, and are actually the great influential 
body of the nation. Initiation into the com- 
manity of the Singhs is celebrated by five of 
their number, who administer to the candidate 
five draughts of sugar and water, making him 
at the same time repeat a rhyming liturgy. 
According to Prinsep, the sacred beverage is 
made wiui the water in which the initiators 
and the neophyte or candidate have washed 
their feet. Forster, however, states that it is 
merely touched with the toe. Wilson says, 
''The Sikhs are still to a certain extent 
Hindoos. They worship the same deities as 
the Hindoos, and celebrate all their festivals; 
they derive their legends and literature from 
the same sources, and pay great veneration to 
the Brahmins. Ibe impress of their origin is 
still, therefore, strongly retained, notwith- 
standing their rejection of caste, and their sub- 
stitutitig the Das Padshah ki Gmnth, the com- 
pilation of Guru Govind, for the Vedas and 
Puranas.” This view of the doctrines and 
practices of the Sikhs is obviously inconsistent 
with that which assigns to them the belief in a 
creed of pure theism, and the practice of a 
spiritual and benevolent devotion. Probably 
this palmy state never existed ; if it ever did, 
it is certain that it did not continue long. 

Guru Govind, at the head of his followers, 
whom he had succeeded in transmuting into a 
host of sanguinary and desperate fanatics, 
gained repeated victories over the armies of 
the Mogul emperors ; but being at length over- 
powered, he was obliged to flee, leaving his 
mother and his two children in the hands of 
the Mahomedans, who cruelly put them to 
death at the town of Sirhind. He sank under 
the weight of hia misfortunes, and died in 
obscurity. He was the last of the gurus, and 
thu* was luckily fulfilled a prophecy which 
limited their number to ten. Such prophecies 
are easily manufactured. Sometimes they 
follow the event ; and when they precede it, 
they conduce to their own fulfilment. After 
the death of Govind, the nulitary force of the 
nation was successfully wielded by Banda, a 
brave but ferocious leader, who, in revenge for 
the slaughter of the wife and children of Guru 
Govind, stormed the town of Sirhind, de- 
molished the mosques, exterminated the inha- 
bitants, tore the bodies of the dead from their 
graves, and cast them forth to birds and beasts 
of prey. He then overran the whole ot the 
district of Sirhind, and threatened to conquer 
all Hindostan, until, being defeated in & deci- 
sive engagement, he was made prisoner, and 
about the year 1710 put to death with studied 
cruelty at Delhi. The Sikhs continued pros- 
trate and obscure until the power of the Mogul 
empire was broken* up by the invasion of 
Hadir Shah, whose army they harassed and 


plundered in bis return homewards. Snbse* 
qoently, in their predatory expeditions they 
overran the Punjab, and on the flight of Timur, 
the son of Ahm^ Shah, in 1758, made them- 
selves masters of lahore. In 1762, Ahmed 
Shah Dooranee, after the battle of Panfput, 
razed Amritsir to the ground, filling up the 
sacred tank with the ruins, and moreover 
polluting it with the blood of kine ; erected 
pyramids of the heads of the slain Sikhs, and 
washed the walls of the mosques with their 
blood, in revenge for their previous desecration 
of those edifices. In the following year, when 
Ahmed Shah had marched home to Cabul, the 
Sikhs made themselves masters of both Lahore 
and Amritsir, and retaliated on the Mussnlr 
mans the disgrace and cruelties which they had 
endured. " During the year 1764 they had 
overrun and seized on an extent of territory 
reaching from the borders of the Indus to the 
districts of Delhi and throughout this exten- 
sive region firmly established their power and 
religion. * 

The British power first came into collision 
with the Sikhs in 1806, when Iiord Lake 
marched into the Punjab in pursuit of Jeswunt 
Eao Holkar, the Mahratta potentate, who, 
discountenanced by the wily Runjeet Singh, 
then in an early stage of his career, was con- 
strained to make peace with his conquerors. 
In 1809, the aggression of Eunjeet Singh on 
the Sikh chiefs on the left bank of the Sutlej 
exciting the apprehension of the Anglo-Indian 
government, a British force was marched across 
the Jumna, whereupon the ambitious but 
politic adveiTturer speedily, and with a good 
grace, concluded a treaty, by which he re- 
stricted himself from all hostile operations in 
the country lying left of the Sutlej ; the num- 
ber of his troops there being limited to so 
many as should be required for government 
purposes in the districts over which his supre- 
macy extended. The British government then 
issued and circnlated, among the remaining 
sirdars or chiefs, a general declaration that 
they were under its protection. 

Several portions of this territory have at 
different periods lapsed to the Company’s 
government, from failure of heirs ; and when 
that government was forced into war with 
Lahore, further alienations took place, from a 
difl'erent cause. The penal measures which 
it became just and expedient to inflict on 
several of the Sikh chiefs, for acts of hostility 
or non-performance of their feudatory obli- 
gations during the Lahore war, led to con- 
siderable changes in the state of territorial 
possessions in the Cis-Sutlej territories. In 
addition to the territory of Ladwa, that of 
Eoopnr was wholly confiscated ; and the chief 
having been pensioned, resides at Saharunpore. 
The Cis-Sutlej possessions of the Allowalleea 
chiefs were also confiscated, and Nabah, one 
of the principal of the protected states, has 
been mulcted of one-fourth of its territory. 
The British government availed itself of these 
acquisitions to reward the fidelity of the rajahs 
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of Fatteeak, Jheend, and Fnireedkote, to each 
of whom an addition of territory waa granted, 
Kew suuntidB were granted to the rajahs of 
Putteeala and Jheend^ in which olauses hav^e 
been inserted, binding them to renounce all 
transit-duties, to make and keep in repair a 
military road, and to abolish suttee, in&nticide, 
and slave-dealing. The British police juris- 
diction has been introduced into most of the 
rotected Sikh states, and the levy of customs 
as been abolished in the whole, compensation 
being granted to the chiefs. 

The British possessions in the Cis-SutleJ 
Sikh territory have been divided into four dis- 
tricts, — Ferozepore, Loodjanah, Umballah, and 
Kythul : the aggregate revenue is between 
eighteen and nineteen lacs of rupees (180,0002. 
to 190,0002.). A civil and sessions judge tor 
the Cis-Sutlej territory has been appointed, 
and also a commissioner. 

Sirhind, situate between the Himalaya on 
the north and the desert of Bikaneer on the 
south, has repeatedly been traversed by armies 
advancing to the invasion of India, and hence 
has been the scene of many conflicts and other 
memorable events. As it was saved from tbe 
threatened invasion of Alexander by the mutiny 
of his troops, probably the first great military 
operation recorded to have taken place on its 
soil was the capture of Tlianesur, in 1011, by 
Mahmud of Gbuznee, who plundered the city, 
broke tbe idols, and carried the fragments of 
that called J ugsoma to Ghuznee, to be trodden 
under the feet of Musaulraans. After the 
death of Mahmud, the Hindoos, in 1043, re- 
covered possession of this place and the rest of 
Sirhind. In 1191, Mahomed, the Aflfehan 
prince of Gbor, attempting to recover the Mus- 
sulman conquests in Sirhind, received a severe 
defeat near Thanesur, and fled to Ghuznee, 
but returned in the following year, and having 
on the sani/e field routed a great Hindoo army, 
made himself master of the whole country, 
which continued subject to the Mussulmans 
until tbe Sikh outbreak. It escaped the hor- 
rors of the invasion of Tamerlane in 1397, as 
tbe route of that prince in marching from 
Batnir, which he h^ laid in ruins, to Delhi, 
only touched tbe southern frontier ; and having 
proceeded to Cupeli or Koupelab, to exter- 
minate the Hindoos assemble there, he re- 
turned to Khorasan, through the Sewalik 
Mountains, by Jamoo and the southem bonnd- 
ary of Cashmere, probably crossing the Indos 
above Attok. In 1525, !l^ber, in his advance 
against Ibrahim, the Patan king of Delhi, 
overran and seized the greater part of Bir- 
hind. In 1554, the vicinity of the town of 
Sirhind was the scene of an action, in which 
Humayon, the son of Baber, gained a decisive 
victory 'Over the far more numerous army ol 
his Patan rival, and gave peace to the Mogul 
empire. Sirhind appears from that time to 
l^ve tranquilly enjoyed tbe imperial favour, 
until tbe outbreak of the Sikh insurrection, of 
the progress and result of which a sketch has 
been given under the article Puirj.aB. 
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SIRHIND.— A town in the native state of 
Patiala, 23 miles N. from Patmlah, and 27 
miles N.W. from Ambala. Lat. 80° SS', long, 
76° 29'. 

SIRHOOEPOOR, in the territory of Oude, 
a village on the route from Azimgurh to 
Sultan poor cantonment, 46 miles W. of the 
former, 82- S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° IS*, 
long. 82° 43'. 

SIRINAGIJR, “ the town of Surya or the 
Sun,'* the capital of Cashmere, and at present 
more generally known by the same name as 
that of the valley at large. The town extends 
about four miles along both banks of the 
Jhelum or Behut, which here, deep and elng- 
gish, winds in a very* picturesque manner 
through tbe town, and adds much to the pros- 
pect, oy the enlivening eflect of the numerons 
and variously constructed vessels by which it is 
navigated. The north-west part of the town 
is the principal, and is situate on the right 
bank oi the river ; on the south-east and south 
is the suburb of Sher-Gerh, which has fortifi- 
cations of no great strength, and contains the 
usual residence of tbe governor. This seat of 
government has two stories overtopping the 
ramparts, and a principal entrance communi- 
cating with tbo river by broad wooden stairs. 
On the north of the city rises a hill, called the 
Kohi Maran, Hari Parbat, or Hirney Parvat, 
of trap formation, and having an elevation of 
about 250 feet above tbe Jhelum : on the 
summit is an ill-constructed fort of slight 
strength, though, according to Hiigel, it might 
easily be made . impregnable. According to 
tbe statement of Vigne, the Mogul emperor 
Akbar caused a wall to be built round the 
base of the hill, a circuit of about 4,000 paces. 
Of the five gates in this wall, one bears an 
inscription, stating that the tower Naginagur, 
thus inclosed, was built A.H. 1006, cost 
11,000,000 of rupees, and that 200 master- 
builders were employed on it. Of this great 
undertaking nothing remains but a handsome 
mosqne ; the rest has been reduced to a vast 
extent of shapeless ruins, at present totally 
uninhabited. Moororoft draws a'veiy repul- 
sive picture of the city of Sirinagur. “ The 
general character of the city of Cashmere is 
that of a confused mass of ill-favoured build- 
ings, forming a complicated labyrinth of narrow 
and dirty lanes, scarcely broad enough for a 
single cart to pass, badly paved, and having a 
small gutter in the centre, full of filth, banked 
upon each side by a border of mire. The 
houses are in general two or three stones 
high ; they are built of unbnrnt bricks and 
timber, the former serving for little else than 
to fill up the iuterstioes of the latter. They 
are uft plastered, are badly constructed, and 
are moetly in a neglected and ruinous con- 
dition, with broken doors or no doors at all, 
with shattered lattices, windows stopped up 
with boards, paper, or ro^, walls out of the 
perpendicular, and pitched roofs threatening 
to f al l , The roofs are formed of layers of 
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birch-baTk covered by a coating of eartb, in 
which seedg, dropped by birds or wafted by the 
wind, have veg^ted, and they are constantly 
Dvemm with grass, flowers, and seeds. The 
bouses of the better class are commonly de- 
tached and surrounded by a wall and gardens, 
the latter of which often communicate with a 
canal. The condition of the gardens is no 
better then that of the buildings, and the 
whole presents 'a striking picture of wretched- 
ncBS and decay.” 

The public buildings of this city are not in 
much better style than the private dwellings. 
The oldest structure is the tomb of the mother 
of a Cashmiriau king, who reigned in the 
middle of the fifteenth century. It is built, in 
an octagonal form, of brick, the walls being 
seven or eight feet thick, and surmounted by a 
dome constructed with great strength and 
solidity, but altogether devoid of architectural 
beauty. The Jama Musjid, or “ greatmosqu^” 
is the most celebrated building of the city ; 
and native estimate, which is probably ex- 
aggerated, represents it capable of containing 
60,000 persons. The foundation and lower 
part of the walls are built of stone, the upper 
of brick. The whole is surmounted by a dome 
and spire rudely constructed of timber, and 
partly supported on pillars of the same mate- 
rials ; and of these there are 38i. Every 
pillar is a pile of square deodar logs, each 
about a foot thick, and laid one over another, 
as beams are usually stored in a timber-yard, 
HO that each face presents a succession of butts 
and sides. These pillars are about ten feet 
high, and seem to have been devised with a 
precautionary view against earthquakes, which 
are here of frequent occurrence, and have 
damaged the rest of the structure without 
shaking them, or Causing them to deviate from 
the perpendicular. The deodar is a timber so 
durable, that though these pillars have stood 
nearly two centuries, they exhibit no symptoms 
of decay. The ground-plan of this spacions 
building is a square of about 400 feet. The 
mosque of Shah Hamedan is built of deodar, 
in a singular style of architecture, resembling 
the Chinese, but leas fantastic and meretricious. 
The Jhelum is crossed by seven bridges. The 
piers of these are formed of deodar' 
arranged as in the pillars of the great mosque, 
the road being formed by beams of the same 
timber stretching from one pier to another. 
There are no parapets, nor side-rails of any 
kind, and as the beams are in most places 
some distance asunder, the passage of these 
singular bridges is not altogether free from 
danger. So oarable is the material, so gentle 
the current of the Jhelum, and so exempt the 
climate of Cashmere from storms, that some of 
these apparently frail structures have lasOed for 
several centuries. Houses are built on some 
of them, and in many places trees have spon- 
taneously grown up. Close to the east of 
Siranagur is the city Dal or lake, described by 
Tlgne as five miles in length from north to 
south, and two and a half mUes in breadth 


from east to west. The water is very clear 
and not de^, in few places exceeding eight or 
ten feet, l^e lake is divided into two nearly 
equal parts by an artificial causeway, made 
across it in the direction from south-west to 
north-east. This is covered with rushes, and 
has the appearance of a green lane traversing 
the water. A single opening, bridged over, 
admits the passage of boats from one part of 
the lake to the other. Yarious tongues of 
land divide the Dal into inlets or basins, which 
have distinctive names. It is supplied with 
water by a stream called the Tybu^ but which 
descendis from the mountains bounding the 
valley on the north-east. GThis beautiful lake 
communicates with the Jhelum a canal 
having floodgates, which remain open whea 
the current sets from the lake towards the 
river. During inundations of the Jhelum, 
the floodgates are closed by the first rush of 
water towards the lake, which is thus pre- 
vented from overflowing the lower part of the 
city. That part of the city situate between 
the Jhelum and the lake is in several places 
intersected by canals, which, with proper care, 
would serve important commerci^ purposes, 
and contribute salubrity and cleanliness, 
but in their present neglected state they must 
rather be classed amongst the deformities and 
disadvantages of this fallen city. 

TTie Mar Canal is described by Vigne as a 
singular monument of the ancient pro^erity 
of the city. “Boats pass along as at Venice, 
Its narrowness, for it does not exceed thirty 
feet in width ; its walls of massive stone ; its 
heavy single-arch bridges and landing-places 
of the same material ; the gloomy passages 
leading down upon it, betoken the greatest 
antiquity, whilst the lofty and many-storied 
houses that rise directly from the water, sup- 
ported only by thin trunks of deodar, seem 
ready to fall down upon the boats with every 
gust of wind. It could not but remind me of 
one of the old canals in Venice, and although 
far inferior in architectural beauty, is perhaps 
not without pretensions to equal singularity.” 
The verdant and level margin of this beautiful 
piece of water 'was the favourite resort of the 
Mogul emperors and their courtiers, and is 
still in many places overspread with the relics 
of their pleasure-grounds and palaces. Of 
these, the most celebrated is the Bhablimar, 
where Moore’s imagination has pictured the 
closing scene of Lalla Rookb, This pleasure- 
ground, laid dowm by the emperor Jeban Gir, 
is shaded by noble chunars or plane-trees, 
now, from age, verging to decay. It is, ac- 
cording to Vigne, 700 or 800 yards in length 
by 280 in breadth. The principal building is 
placed at the upper end of this inclosure, and 
18 thus describe by Vi^e in rather singular 
terms : — “ It is of poushed black marble, 
and consisting of two rooms on either side of 
a passage, which runs through the centre of 
the buil^ng. On the east and west sides of 
it there is a corridor, six and a half yards wide» ' 
formed by a range of six polygonal pillars^ 
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albont thirteen fe^ in height, and of the same 
material. They are said to have been taken 
from the minB of a Hindoo temple, bat the 
oapitalfl and bases appear to have been the 
work of wMahomedan architect, and the latter 
•in particular are most beautifully scalloped 
and polished. The building itself is twenty- 
four yards square, the north and south sides 
being ornamented with Saracenic reliefs. It 
stands in the centre of a square reservoir, 
which is also lined with black marble, whose 
sides are about €fty-foiir yards long, and in 
its whole circumference contains 147 fountains, 
which are made to play on holidays, the reser- 
voir being filled by the stream, wUcb enters it 
in the shape of a cascade. Ibe height from 
the stone floor to the roof is about twenty feet. 
The latter may originally have been pointed 
like the Tuscan roof, but as it is now covered 
with thatch, its original shape cannot he deter- 
mined. The stream thence descends from the 
reservoir by a shallow canal cut through the 
centre of the gardens, and lined with marble, 
and it &lls over an artificial cascade at each of 
the three lodges through which it passes in its 
way to the lake. A broad causeway or walk 
runs on each side of it, overshadowed by large 
cbunar-treea, and here and there a few turfed 
walks branch off at right angles into the shrub- 
beries, iq which are little else than wild plum- 
trees, planted for the sake of their white bios- 
Boms. At the end of one of these is a decayed 
bath, built of brick, and the walls around are 
covered with ivy.” The view of the lake from 
the vicinity of the city is very beautiful, the 
entrance lying between two striking eminences 
— Huri Parbut on the west, and on the east 
the Tukhti Suliman, of greater elevation and 
more imposing aspect. Between these, a mag- 
nificent crescent of mountains rises on the 
north, the east, and south-east, and on the 
north-west the huge smnniit of Haramuk 
towers in the distance with great grandeur. 
The foreground is formed by the expanse of 
the clear water of the lake, in many places 
mantled with the rich green leaves and brilliant 
blossoms of the water-lily (Nelumbium specio- 
Bura), and studded with green islets, in many 
instances tufted with trees. The beauty of 
tbie delightful scene is heightened by the 
appearance of 'the shore, teeming with the 
richest verdure, and ornamented with groves 
of noble plane-trees and poplars. The floating 
gardens formed of matted reeds, weeds, and 
sedge, overlaid with earth, and bearing abun- 
dant crops of melons and cucumbers, though 
on account of their singularity attracting the 
notice of the traveller, form no feature in 
the landscape, being at a short distance 
nearly undiatinguishable from the contiguous 
bank. The scene is, however, enlivened by 
the numerous boats employed in taking the 
fish with which the lake abounds. Formerly 
many persona lived by taking the countless 
water-fowl which frequent the lake, but these 
are now unmolested, in consequence of the 
strictly enforced orders of the Sikh rulers. 


T^e appearance of the antique city falling 
piecemeal into min, when viewed at some 
distance, is no unpleasing featnre in the pros- 
pect. “The asnect of the city itself is curious, 
hut not particularly striking. It presents an 
innumerable assemblage of gable-ended houses, 
interspersed with the pointed and metallic tops 
of musjia or mosques, melon -grounds, sedgy 
inlets from the lake, and narrow canals friug^ 
with rows of willows and poplars. Tbe surface 
of the lake itself is perfectly tranquil, and the 
very vivid reflections which cover its surface 
are only disturbed by the dabbling of wild-fowl, 
or the rippling that follows tbe track of the 
distant boat.” ' In th§ more prosperous ages 
of Cashmere, this lake was the scene of the 
frequent pleasure-parties of the volatile and 
voluptuous Casbmirians. According to Foster, 
“ when a Kashmirian, even of the lowest order, 
finds himself in the possession of a few shillings, 
he loses no time in assembling his party, and, 
lauDohing into the lake, solaces himself until 
the last farthing is spent.” This fondness for 
festive pleasures is especially displayed at the 
“i'east of Roses,” which flowers are produced 
in Cashmere of unrivalled beauty and fragrance, 
“ The season when the rose first opens into 
blossom is oelebnited with much festivity by 
the Kashmirians, who resort in crowds to the 
adjacent gardens, and enter into scenes of 
gaiety and pleasure rarely known among other 
Asiatic nations,” As oppression and con- 
sequent misery have “ frozen the genial current 
of the soul” in the Cashuiirians, that roin antic 
festival has degenerated into the feast of Sin- 
garas or water- nuts, celebrated on the 1st of 
May, by ascending to the summit of the Tukhti 
Suliman, and feasting there, “eating more 
particularly of singaras.” Sirinagur was for- 
merly much celebrated for its manufacture of 
shawls, paper, leather, firearms, and attar of 
rose ; but these have nearly disappeared under 
the oppression which has long crushed the 
energies of a people naturally ingenious, in- 
dustrious, and persevering, Moorcroft, who 
visited the city in 1823, estimated the popu- 
lation at 240,000 ; the judicious and cautious 
Elphinstoue, in the early part of the present 
‘century, at “from 150,000 to 200,000.” By 
another authority the population of Sirinagur 
was eubaequeutly computed not to exceed 
40,000. Vigne, as well as Cunningham, 
estimates the population at 80,000. This 
appalling reduction of the population in so 
brief a period has been the combined effect of 
oppression, pestilence, and famine. Sirinagur 
is generally considered to have been founded 
by Pravarasena, who reigned in Cashmere 
from A.D. 128 to 176. It is supposed to have 
succeeded to a more ancient city of the same 
namey»the ruins of which are conjectured by 
some to be observable at Wentipur, by others 
at Matan. The elevation of Sirinagur above 
the sea has been the subject of much contro- 
versy, though stated by several intelligent 
Europeans who have resided at tbe city for a 
oonsiderable time, and made this point the 
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«p«clfio object of their notice. Tbero can be 
little doubt that it exceeds 6,000 feet, aod fells 
below 6,000, and 6,600 may be taken as the 
mean and probable amount. Lat. 34'’ 5', lone. 
74 “ 67 ^ 

STEKUK FOET, in the district of British 
Garhwal, lieut.-got. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to the native 
state of Gurhwal, 48 miles N.W. by N. of the 
former. Lat. 80" 10', long. 79° 20'. 

8IEMOUR, a hill state under Eritiah pro- 
tection, is bounded on the north by the hill 
states of Bulsun and Joobul ; on the east by 
the Jhaunsar Bawur pergunnah of the Deyra 
Lhoon, from which it is separated by the 
rivers Tons and Jumna; on the south and 
west by Siihind, the territories of the rajah 
ot Putteeala and Keonthul. It lies between 
lat. SO" 25'— 81" 2', long. 77" 6'— 77" 63', and 
has an area of 1,075 square miles. Except a 
very small tract about Nahun, on the south- 
western extremity, where a few streams rise, 
and flow south-westward to the Soorsutti and 
the Gagur rivers, the whole ot Sirmour lies in 
the drainage or basin of the Jumna, which re- 
ceives from this tr^ct theGiree, and its feeders 
the Jalal and the Paloor. The river Tons, the 
great western arm of the stream, called lower 
down the Jumna, flows along the eastern 
boundary ot Sirmour, and on the right side 
receives from it two small streams, the Minus 
and the Naeraee. The surface generally, 
though irregulariy, declines in elevation from 
the north to the south ; tbe elevation of the 
Chur Peak, aud station, on the northern fron- 
tier, being respectively 12,150 and 11,689 feet 
above the sea, aud that of the confluence of 
the Giree and Jumna, on tbe southern, being 
1,516. From that confluence the Kyarda Boon 
stretches westward, forming the southern part 
of Wirmour, and extending alxjut twenty-five 
miles in length from east to west, and six in 
breadth, terminating to the west at tbe eastern 
base of the Nahun ridge. Its surface rises 
gradually to the westward from the Jumna to 
tbe Ghatusun Pass, a distance of fourteen 
miles. From Ghatusun, having an elevation 
of 2,600 feet above the sea, tbe counttr falls 
both eastward, as already stated, and west- 
ward, tbe streaiQB in the former direction 
flowing to tbe Jumna, in the latter to the 
Markunda and other streams holding their 
course to the Soorsutti and Gagur. 'The 
Kyarda Boon is bounded on the south by tbe 
SewaJik range. 'These are of recent forma- 
tion, and abound in fossil remains of animals, 
marine and terrestrial. They have probably 
an average elevation of about 2,600 feet above 
the sea, and are crossed by the river Markunda 
at the pass of Maginund. On the north* the 
Boon is bounded by tbe Sub-Himalaya, the 
formation of which is thus described by 
Fraser ; — “Apparently of a hard stone, very 
apt to crack and break in sharp irregular 
ridges, which, on exposure to Ihe air, easily 
bursts in small fragments, and then into 


duaC It oonaiata, I think, of oJay and Kod, 
and is generally oi a dusky brown colour, or 
of a browoiah grey.'’ Tbe formation is pro* 
bably the same as that in tbe vicinity of Bahr, 
a short distance ferther north, and *deecribed 
with more precision by Jameson, as consisting 
of “sandstone, slate, clay, and trap.” Govan 
describes this portion of tbo Sub-Himalaya as 
from 4,000 to 6,000 feet above the level of the 
sea, and consisting principally of a very compact 
and hard Bandstone of light blnish-gray oolonr, 
and spotted with dark purple. In some places 
the formation becomes slaty, or rests on clay- 
slate ; in others, limestone of an earthy frac- 
ture, graywacke, and graywacke slate. Tbe 
Sain ridge rises to the north- wiest of tbe range 
bounding the Kyarda Boon ; on the north, i^ 
stretches along the right t^k of the river 
Giri, and has a massive contour, rising at its 
aonth-eastem extremity into the summit of 
'Thundu Bhawanee, having an elevation of 
6,700 feet above the sea; at its north-western, 
into that of Sursu Bebi, of 6,299. Its forma- 
tion is of limestone, which extends generally 
to tbe bed of the Giri, where the slate rock 
commences. Beyond the Giri, and at the 
northern extremity of Sirmour, is the remark- 
able peak of Chur, 12,160 feet above the sea, 
connected by a transverse ridge with the outer 
Himalaya, and itself a central point, from 
which subordinate ranges ramify in every 
direction. Of the subordinate ndges, soma 
summits attain a considerable height : Eaj- 
garh and Chitirown Bebi, west of the Chur, 
have respectively elevations of 7,116 and 
7,048 feet above the sea; the elevation of 
Jamu Peak, to tbe south-east of these, is 
8,852 feet ; that of Chundpore, near the right 
bank of the Tons, 8,661 ; and that of Kangra, 
little farther south, 6,6 60. The summit is 
composed of vast tabular masses of granite, 
which, though compact, is readily decomposed 
by the weather. Sirmour, though its rocks 
consist of formations usually metalliferous, at 
present yields little mineral wealth. At Kalsi 
a copper-mine was formerly worked, but has 
been for some years abandoned. A lead-mine 
is worked profitably, and gives employment to 
above 100 men. Iron-ore is abundant, and 
smelted with charcoal on tbe spot, where K is 
sold at the rate of about a penny a pound. 
The extensive slate strata are in some places 
worked to supply roofing, and in situations 
admitting of easy transport to the plains, 
might Im found a source of great wealth. 
The climate varies, from that of Chur, where 
the surface is under snow the greater part of 
the year, to the stifling malaria of the Kyarda 
Boon, of which the greater part is a mere 
desert, untrodden by human beings, except 
by woodcutters and collectors of gum catechu, 
yielded in great, abundance by the mimosa, 
which flourishes there. The shape of the 
Kyarda Boon, resembling a deep narrow 
trench, shut in on every side except to the 
east, where it opens to tbe Jumna, and 
haviug a deep alluvial swampy soil, teeming 



wlib mnk Tog^iioo, oonfm on H an aupeot I 
and ollmato limilar to those in most inter- j 
Epical tracts. The air is from these oaoses 
fiital to the human oonstitution, so that in 
1816 there were only 800 inhabitants in a tract 
'which, if fully cultivated, would probably 
maintain thirty times that number. Prior 
to the Ghoorka invasion, however, the Kyarda 
Doon is eaid to have contHined pighty-fbur 
populous villages. At present^ extensive 
thickets of bamboos indicate the character of 
the climate. So dense are the forests, that 
the sportsman finds difficulty in making his 
way through them in search of wild elephants, 
tigers, leopards, bears, and hyeenaa, with which 
they abound. Wild peafowl are in many places 
very numerous, being unmolested, in conse- 
quence of the superstitious regard of the na- 
tives. Rice, cotton, tobacco, opium, capsicum, 
turmeric, ginger, and all the pulse and escu- 
lent vegetables of the plains, are cultivated in 
the Kyarda Doon, and in the lower valleys 
along the banks of the rivers, where the heat 
is sometimes as great as in the lowlands of 
Hindoostan, and to which the periodical rains- 
of the. monsoons extend. In the northern 
part, according to Blane, “ it is said that 
rain never falls but as the rainy monsoon 
is in some degree felt in Kobnawur, so much 
farther north, and behind the lofty barrier of 
Ihe outer Himalaya, such a statement seems 
extraordinary. Wheat and barley are suc- 
cessfully cultivated, but the principal crop is 
marwJ^ a small black seed produced by the 
Eleusine coracana (Cynosurus coracanus of 
Linowus, or thick- spiked dog grass”), a 
most prolific vegetable, as, according to Dr. 
Royle, the ordinary produce is 120 fold, and 
in one variety 500. Bang or hemp, for nar- 
cotic intoxication, is also cultivated. In many 
places there are two crops in Buccession annu- 
ally ; the first of wheat, barley, poppy, oil- 
se^H, or marwa ; the second of rice, cotton, 
and tobacco. The rice is very fine, and cul- 
tivated in situations suited for irrigation, the 
ground being arranged in terraces. The na- 
tives are indefatigaWe, repeatedly turning up 
with the plough their naturally sterile soil, 
and aiding its productive powers by manuring 
or fallowing. The grain is trodden out by 
kine in inciosures floored with slate slabs : 
the straw is used for fodder, and, being in- 
sufficient in quantity, is eked out with dried 
grass gather^ from the jungles, and the 
leaves of trees, especially pines, oaks, and 
mulberries. Men and women share the la- 
bours of agriculture with equal industry and 
perseverance. The kine are humped, gene- 
rally black, and for the most part well tended, 
fiit, handsome, and larger than those of the 
plains. They are kept for their milk, most 
ol which is used to yield butter or ghee : the 
Hindoo superstition of the natives preserves 
them from slaughter. The houses are fre- 
quently three stories high, built of stone, 
landed with timber, of which there is great 
abundance, as forests of fine flxs, oaks, rhodo- 


dendrons, horse-eheetnubi, and some other 
trees, overspread the ipountaios. The rooft 
are mneral^ of slat^ but sometimes of 
shingles. The family inhabits the upper 
story, which is surrounded with an inclosed 
balconh six or eight foet beyond the wall, and 
the villages, usually situate on the slopes or 
to^ of hill^ have a picturesque and pleasing 
effect in tbo landscape. Sometimes the houses 
are slender and lofty, so as to have the form 
of towers fifty or six^y feet high. These, like 
the others, are formed of uncemented stone, 
bonded with wood, on the decay of which, the 
whole fabric becomes ruinous and untenantable ; 
and as the natives find it less ooatly to build 
new houses than repair the old ones, the 
oountry abounds with the relics of former 
habitations in every stage of decadence. 

The manufactures of this poor territoiy are 
limited to the smelting of a trifling quantity 
of iron, and the working up of wool and other 
raw native produce for home consumption. 
There is no commerce, unless a vary trifling 
carrying- business be considered as such. The 
state of the roads, or rather paths, as described 
by Blane, is incompatible with any consider- 
able transit. “The communications through 
the country are imperfect, and totally unfit 
for the marching or troops exceeding a few 
companies. A path of a foot and a half in 
width, with the mountain rising precipitously 
on one side, and. a deep glen on the other, if 
not very rugged, is esteemed by the natives a 
good road. Beasts of burthen are never used 
beyond Nahun, or Kalsi ; and it is with diffl- 
Iculty that a led horse, even of the indigenous 
! breed, acootnpiauies the traveller.” The na- 
tives of Sirmour are of the physical type 
called Caucasian by physiologists, and obvi- 
ously of a race allied to the Hindoos of the 
plains : on the north-east there is an ad- 
mixture of the Mongolian race. Goitre is 
very prevalent amongst all classes, and is 
sometimes extirpated by the knife. The 
stature of these mountaineers is low ; but 
they are active and strong, carrying over 
their rugged roads loads of sixty or seventy . 
pounds weight twelve or fifteen miles in the 
course of the day. The dress of the middling 
classed consists of a simple tunio or frool^ 
reaching down to the knees, trousers, and a 
scarf usually worn across the shoulders, but 
wheu the suu is hot thrown over the head : 
the lower orders content themselves with, a 
blanket girt round the waist ; the higher 
classes diess after the fashion of Hindoostan, 
and wear the Sikh turban. The women enjoy 
an unfortunate notoriety for indelioa^ and 
I total want of chastity. Polyandry is uni- 
versal, several brothers oohabiting by a sort 
of l^fUized union with the same woman. As 
this hateftd practice leads to what political 
economista would term a “surplus female 
population,” the occurrence of an inconve- 
nient excess is staved off by the provident 
arrangements of selling the superfluous stock 
to the inhabitants of the plains, where they 
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are held in eiteem. The price of the ''help^ 
meet *’ of man vuiee from fiTe to twenty 
poundfl, the rate rising or Calling according 
to the d^ree of beauty or other attraction 
possessed by the object of sale. The British 
government has prohibited this trafiSo, which 
is, howeTer, stilly covertly practised. The 
neral character of these mountaineers has 
en variously delineated. Frafier’s picture 
is a dark one. He says, All are bad. They 
are revengeful and treacherous, deficient in 
all good qualities, abandoned in morals, and 
vicious in their habits: Female chastity is 
here quite unknown ; and mnrder, robbery, 
and outrage of every kind, are here regard^ 
with indifference.*' It is to be remarked that 
the juncture at which Fraser visited the country 
was likelv to give scope to the worst passions 
of a pe^le long subject to the cruel oppression 
of the Goorkhaa, and then at once given up to 
anarchy, in consequenoe of the eicpulsiou of 
that people the suco^ of the British arms. 
Gerard, writing fifteen years later, describes 
the people as liberal and obliging. Private 
stealing,’* he says, ‘^is almost unknown ; and 
of all the many Europeans who have visited 
the part of the bills of which I am treating, 
none of them ever lost a single article. I 
have often travelled over this tract without 
a guard, and had I occasion to go through it 
again, I would never take a single sepoy.” 
Possibly the statements of all travellers as to 
the moral characteristics of a strange people 
should be received with caution, as their stay 
is rarely of sufficient length to enable them to 
perceive and appreciate either all the good or 
all the evil which longer and closer acquaint- 
ance might detect. The religion prevailing in 
Sirmour is mainly Biabminism, to which is 
added the superstitious adoration and dread 
of innumerable local divinities, with which 
the imagination of the natives has peopled 
every hill, dell, or grove. The lives of kine 
are sacred. The people are divided into two 
castes, as in the plains, and Brahmins abound. 
The suttee, or practice of burning women alive 
with the dead bodies of their husbands, was 
formerly frequent ; and in the instances of 
the death of men of rank, not only the 
favdmred wife, but a whole host of females, 
were doomed to blaze on the pyre of their 
deceased lord. The strong disapprobation of 
the British government has caused the dia- 
bolical rite to disappear throughout the hill 
states. The language of the natives is a 
dialect of Hindostanee. 

Sirmour is governed by a rajah, who claims 
a Bajpoot descent : indeed, nearly all classes 
make the claim, except the lowest, who style 
themselves either coolies or labourers, or 
ohnmars, persons who flay cattle and work in 
leather. The lajah holds his possessions bv a 
grant made on ^e expulsion of the Goorkhas 
by the British government, and dated 2lHt 
^ptember, 1815. The Kyarda Boon was 
planted by the same power on the 5th Septem- 
ber, 1833 : the rajah, however, ill repaid this 


liberality by fomenting in Kohloor an insuiv 
rection against the East-India Company, who, 
in consequence, punished him by fine. The 
annual revenue is estimated at 10,0002. ; by 
Moorcroft at 4,0002. ; but this was before the 
annexation of Kyarda Boon. Kahun, at the 
western extremity of the Kyarda Boon, is the 
residence of the rajah, and the only town in 
his dominion, as Kyarda is a mere village, and 
Kalsi has latterly so dwindled as to be no 
better. The whole territory Is divided into 
twenty-seven pergunnahs or districts : -the 
aggregate population is estimated at 75,695. 
Aocording to Francis Hamilton, the ruling 
family has held Sirmour fifteen generations 
since its acquisition by the first rajah, a scion 
of the houBe of Jessnlmeer. In 1379 it ws,8 
made tributary by Firoz Shsh, of Belhi, and 
that prince and several of bis successors fre- 
quency visited it in their bunting excursions. 
In 1809 the Goorkhas conquered the country, 
and in 1816 were conquered by the British, 
who restored the rajah, as has been already 
mentioned. His military force is not great ; ‘ 
it appears to consist of a^ut 400 infantry and 
two guns. 

SIRONJ, in Malwa, a town lying within 
the tenitory possessed by the noted Fatan 
freebooter Ameer Khan, is situate on the route 
from Nusseerabad to Saugor, 272 miles S.E. of 
the former, 78 N.W. of the hitter. It is built 
at the base of a ghat or descent irem the 
elevated table-land farther north. The country 
towards the east, south, and west, is open, 
fertile, and well cultivated. Sironj, though 
still a large town, is much decayed from the 
prosperity in which Tavernier found it in the 
seventeenth century, when it was crowded 
with merchants and artisans, and famous for 
its fine muslins and chintzes, the highly-prized 
objects of an extensive traffic. The walls 
which BuiTounded the town in the time of 
Tieffenthaler have disappeared, but the fine 
bazar which he describes remains. ' There are 
two caravanserais and many mosques, but no 
Hindoo temples ; though outside the town is 
the huge black head of an idol, which the 
Hindoos anoint with oil and butter. West of 
the town is a rectangular fort, with a square 
tower at each angle, and to the south a tank 
of good water. Water of good quality is also 
supplied in abundance by a small stream flow- 
ing from an eminence west of the town : that 
obtained from wells is brackish. Sironj, with 
the appertaining pergunnah, was, in 1798, 
granted to Ameer Khan, by Jeawunt Bao 
Holkar; in 1809, the threatening attitude 
assumed towards Nagpore by Ameer Khan led 
to the advance upon Sironj of a British force 
under Colonel Close : subsequently, in 1817, 
this town and district, with other territories, 
were guaranteed by the British government to 
the ameer. The territory is estimated to yield 
an annual revenue of 2,00,000 rupees, or 
20,0002. : its area is 344 square miles. The 
estimate of its population is included in that of 
918 
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tbe entire possesuons of Ameer Khan, for 
which see the article on Tonk. Distance of 
the town from Oojein, N.E., 140 miles ; 8.W. 
from Allahabad 280,' S. from Agra 218, S. from 
Delhi 310. Lat. 24“ 6', long. 42'. 

SIROTE, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, a 
§ town on the route from A gm to Mow, 62 miles 
' S.W. of former, 350 N.E. of latter. It is 
inclosed'bj a mad rampart, and has within a 
square mud fort with donble wall and ditch. 
There is a bazar here, and supplies and water 
are abundant, Lat. 26“ 49', long. 77° 12'. 

SIRPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 64 miles 
N.N.E. of M^ligaum. Lat. 21“ 20', long. 75“. 

SIRPOORUH, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, a small town or village on the 
route from Allygurh to Futtehghur, and 57 
miles S. E. of the former. It has a small bazar, 
and is supplied with water from wells and 
tanks. Lat. 27* 38', long. 78“ 66'. 

SIRRINUGGUR, in the British tenitory 
of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieu t. -gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
Dumoh to Seuni, 63 miles N. of the latter. 
Lat. 22“ 67', long. 79° 40'. 

SIRRUD, in the Rajpoot state of Jessul- 
meer, a group of villages on the route from 
the town of Beekaneer to that of Jessul- 
meer, and 70 miles S.W, of the former. It is 
situate in a woody plain, and has an abundant 
supply of good water from a tank, and from 
wells about ninety feet deep. The road in 
this part of the route is in some places hard 
and good, in others sandy and deep. J^at. 
27° 25', long. 72° 33'. 

SIRSA, in the British district of Bareilly, 
division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a village on the route from Bareilly 
to Petoragurh, and 36 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat. 28“ 40', long. 79° 62', 

SIRSAH, in the British district of Bhut- 
teeana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
small town on the route from Hansee to Bbut- 
nair, and 60 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29” 31', long. 76“ 6'. 

SIRSALLA, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 179 miles N.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 111 miles E. from 
Ahmednuggur. Lat. 18° 69^, long. 76° 28', 

SIRSAWA, in the British district of Buha- 
runpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Suharunpoor to 
Ambala, 10 miles W.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 30“ 2', long. 77° 29'. ' 

SIRSEE, in the British district of Morad- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a bazar, on the route from Ally- 
rh to the town of Moradabad, wjd 16 miles 
of the latter. It is situate near the small 
river Sote, in a level, open, cultivated country. 
Lat. 28° 38', long. 78° 42'. 

SI^feEEAH, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut,-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 


' vinoes, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
[to Nepal, 46 miles N. by £, of the former. 

I Lat. 27° 20', long. 88“ 32', 

I ^ SIR8EEGH U RREE, a small fortified place 
jin the jaghire of Dadree, lieuL-gov. of the 
N.W, Provinces. Lat. 28° 49', long. 76“ 20'. 

SIRSOO, in the British district of Gomok- 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on tho route from Goruckpoor to Joun- 
poor, 22 miles S.W. of the former. Lat. 
26° 29', long, 83° 9'. 

SIRSOUL, in the British district of Cawn* 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 16 miles S.B. of 
the former, Lat. 26"' 18', long, 80“ 83'. 

SIRSOUL, in the British district of AUy- 
ghur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allyghur to that of Delhi, and three miles W. 
of the former, Liat, 27° 66', long. 78“ 6'. 

SIRZA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
situate in lat. 27° 21', long. 77° 43'. 

SISAHEE. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Hurriana, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinces. Lat. 29° 10', Jong. 76° 6'. 

SISSANDY.- — A town in Oude, 18 miles 
I S. from Lucknow, and 49 milea N. by E. from 
Futtehpoor. Lat. 26“ 37', long, 80° 69'. 

SISSEUY, in the district of Bainswara, 
territoiw of Oude, a town 15 milea 8, of Luck- 
now. It was lately purchased by the chukle- 
dar, or governor of the district, who expended 
considerable sums on the repairs of the defences. 
The chukledar pays to the government of Oude 
an annual quit-reut of 1,32,000 rupees, which 
sum is only six-tenths of what he himself 
collects from his ryots or tenants. Lat. 26° 38', 
long. 80” 60', 

SISSORAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to Lucknow, 
59 miles S.E. of the former, 96 N.W. of the 
latter. Lat, 28“ 2', long. 80° 13'. 

SISWAL, a village in the British district 
Hurriana, division of Delhi, lieut.-gov. of Agra. 
Lat. 29“ 12', long. 75“ 26', 

SITAKUND, in the British district of Bha- 
gulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a celebrated hot 
well four miles S.E. of the city of Mongfaeer, 
It is much revered by the Brahminists, in con- 
sequence of a legend concerning Sita, the wife 
of Rama, the renowned legendary king of 
Ajodba. Sita had been abducted by Ravan, 
tyrant of Lanka or Ceylon ; but when restored 
to her husband, she assert^ that her oonju^ 
purity had remained inviolate. The go^ 
however insisted on her undergoing the fiery 
ordeal ; whereupon, at the spot where the 
spring now k she threw herself "into a pit 
filled with fire, and when she came pure from 
its flames, warm water flowed from the rook, 
as it continues to do at this day." The water 
rises in the bottom of a basin inclosed wii^ 
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nutfonry, asd it too hoi to admit tiie umBerskm 
of tho potson aninjured. It ii perfectly taste- 
lesii, and when cold is osteemed remarkably 
hne, and conveyed to the very great distances 
for the use of wealthy and fastidioua water- 
drinkers. The tbmperaiure varies from 92° to 
188*. Lat. 26* 20', long. 86* 81'. 

SITLAH. — A town in the British district 
of Ba®coora, Meat. -gov. of Bengal, U miles 
N.E. ol Bancoora. Lat. 23* 22', long. 87* 16'. 

SrrOONDA, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territoiy of the Nizam, 48 miles N. by E. from 
Auruugabad, and 62 miles E. from MaUigaum. 
Lat. 20* 82', long. 75* 29'. 

SITTANG. — A town of Bunnah, situate 
on the left bank of the Sittang river, and 
72 miles N.N.E. from Rangoon. Lat. 17° 42', 
long. 96* 49'. 

SITTANG, a navigable river, rises in lat, 
21*40', Jong. 96*60', and, flowing south for 
230 miles through Burmah, and for about 
190 miles forming the boundary between the 
Tenasserim provinces and P^gu, feUs into the 
sea, in lat. 16* 60', long. 97" 16'. 

SITGR'WAIjA, in the British district of 
Bijnonr, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to 
Hurd war, and 40 miles S.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 29“ 30', long. 78“ 28'. 

SrVAGANGA, in the Mysore, a town in- 
closed with a rampart, situate at the east base 
of a lofty mountain. Distance from Bangalore, 
N.W., 28 miles; Seringapatam, N.E,, 66. 
Lat. 18* ir, long. 77* 18'. 

BIWANEE, in the British district of Hissar, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provmoes, a town on 
the route from Hissar to .Thoonjhnoo, 1 9 miles 
S.S.W. of the fonner. l,at. 28“ 68', long. 
76* 44'. 

SLlCK.EE ALEE, in the Jetch Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 32 miles 
from the right bank of the Chenaub, 61 miles 
N.N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 32“ 83', 
long, 73* 62'. 

SOAMWARPETT. — A town in the British 
district of Coorg, presidency of Madras, 70 
miles E.S.E. of Mangalore. Lat. 12* 84', 
long. 76* 63'. 

SOANG, in Bussahir, a village of Koonawar, 
situate near the left bank of the Buspa. The 
vicinity is pleasant, abounding in apricot and 
walnut-tre^ and producing pines of great 
size ; one of them, measured by Gerard, was 
thirty feet in girth. The orojps are poor, and 
oonsist of wheat, barley, buckwheat, amaran- 
thus or cockscomb, pease, aud some other 
pulse. The climate nas little to recommend 
jt; snow lies for five months, and, riuring 
summer, the periodical rains prevail, .though 
not so heavy as in Hindoostan. i^evation 
above the sea 9,100 feet. Lat. 31° 26', long. 
78* 16', 

60ANGIEB. — A town in the British 
district of Oandeish, presidency of Bombay, i 


40 miles N.N.K of Malliganm. Lat. 21* S', 
long. 74“ 46'. 

SOAUTH, or SATJNTE, a small district of 
the Rewa Oaunta, in the provinoe of Guzerat, 
presidency of Bombay, hounded on the west 
W Loouawarra ; on the north by the Myhee 
dannta ; on the east by Jhaltode, belonging to 
Scindia, and W Banswarra ; aud on the south 
by Barrea. It is situate between lat. 22* 65' 
and 23* 33', long. 73* 45' and 74“ 10'. It is 
sometimes called Soauth Rampoor, from a 
village of the latter name on the Sookee, 
which unites with the Cheboota, a tributaiw 
to the Myhee. The fort and town of Soauth 
stand three or four miles from the open country 
to the westward, from which it is separated by 
a continuance of jungly bills of moderate 
elevation. The fort is built on the western 
face of a high rcyky hill, which it crowns, 
but the lower walTs commence from the base, 
where there are some tolerably well-built small 
houses, forming a village in which the rajah's 
palace is situated. The country of Soauth is 
strong, difl&cuH to penetrate, troublesome to 
, subdue, and but indifferently productive, yield- 
ing only a revenue of about 70,000 rupees. 

In the year 1803 the chief entered into an 
alliance with the British government, and 
agreed, in lieu of the tribute paid to Dowlut 
I^w ^india, to maintain at its own expense, 
devoid of every claim to remuneration, a mili- 
tary force for the defence of his territories, 
and to oppose any attempt of a hostile power 
to effect a passage of troops through it. This 
treaty was similar to that made with the 
neighbouring state of Loonawarra, and it 
continued in force only for a similar period, 
viz. till the year 1806, In 1 819 Soauth was in- 
cluded in the arrangement made with Scindia, 
and it is now one of the protected states. 
It is subject to a tribute of 7,000 rupees to 
Scindia, the payment of which is guaranteed 
by the British government. 

Soauth was formed, like its neighbour Loo- 
nawarra, into a raj by usurpation or grants 
from other states. The present rajah, named 
Bhowan Sing, was bom in the year 1833. 
During his minority, the affairs were con- 
ducted by bis mother, the Baee, whom it was 
found necessary to assist in the administration 
of affairs by statii^ing a tbannadar to report 
all matters of importwoe, and cany into effect 
the orde(r8 of the Rewa Canute agency, under 
whose political superintendence this state has 
been placed. Under this arrangement, tran- 
quillity has been preserved, the audacity of 
the Bheels checked, and the feudatory chiefs 
reduced to ohMienee. 

The fiather of Bhowan 'Hiag wm Eulliaa 
Sing, the uncle of his predecessor Kesree 
Sin^. The rana derives descent from the 
ancient Powars of Dhar, whd, beyond all 
others, are celebrated in the ancient history of 
Centr^ India. They were subdued the 
Mahoiuetaos in the graeral conquest TO the 
coimtry, when this fiamily took refuge in the 
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wIlJjj of Soauth, and are now represented by 
tlie petty rajahs of that die(trict. Soautb, the 
rinoipal place, is iu lat. 23* 10', long. 
3* 47'. 

SOBADAH. — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British district of Northern Cachar, 73 
miles S. by E. of Nowgong. Lat. 25" 20, 
long. 92° 69'. 

SOBORAH, — A town in Scinde, situate in 
the territory belonging to Ali Moorad, 61 miles 
E.S.E from Bukkur, and 74 miles W.N.W. 
from Jessulmeer, Lat, 27" 21', long. 69° 51'. 

SOBRAON, — ^The name of a small village 
on the left bank of the Sutlej, and within the 
country under the management of the com- 
missioner and superintendent of the Cis-Sutlej 
territories, near which, on the 10th of Feb- 
ruary, 1846, an obstinate battle was fought 
between the British army, under Sir Hugh 
Gough, and a Sikh force of great strength, 
formidably intrenched. By the exercise of 
extraordinary courage and pereevernnee on the 
part of the assailants, the intrenchnienta were 
in succession forced, and the enemy ultimately 
driven across the river with immense slaughter. 
The Sikh army was estimated at 30,000 strong ; 
the British force did not exceed half that 
number. The event of the battle entirely 
cleared the left bank of the Sutlej of the 
Sikh force, and the victors immediately after- 
ward:^ cvosaed the river and entered the Punjab. 
Lat. 31° 8', long. 74° 54'. 

SODAK.HOR, in the Rajpoot state oi 
Je.‘isu!raeer, a village on the route from the 
town of Beekaneur to that of Jessulmeer, and 
84 miles N.E. ol the hitter. It has a small 
fort, fifty houses, four shops, and a well yield- 
ing a good supply of water. The road in this 
part of the route is tolerably good. Lat. 
27° 3', long. 71° 31'. 

SOEGAUM.— See Sooroaum. 

SOFAHUN, in Cashmere, a small town at 
the eoutli-easteru extremity of the valley. 
Here are the only iron-mines in the province ; 
and the works have greatly fallen away. The 
iron is considered inferior to that obtained 
from Bajour and Chinese Tartary. Sofahun 
is in lat. 33° 32', long. 75“ 12'. 

SOGAM. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the left bank of the Jhelum river, and 
37 miles N.W, from Siriuagur, Lat. 34° 30', 
long. 74° 35'. 

SOHAGI GHAT, in the tract of Boghel* 
cund, in the territory of Rewa, a pass on the 
route from Allahabaid to the town of Rewa, 
and 36 miles S.lfe of the former. The village 
of Sohagi is sitSKe five miles from the right 
bank of the Tons. “At five furlongs from 
the village of Sohagi, the ascent commences, 
and continues for about a quarter of a mile 
very steep and rugged, path winding, and 
practicable for laden cattle with difficulty; 
remainder of the road rugged and rocky, but 
comparatively level, passing through jungle. 


Two easy ascents of about 100 yards each, 
near the end of the stage ; no village ; water 
from tank in the jungle.” This pass is an 
indenture in the brow of the Kntra range, 
forming the north-eastern buttress of the second 
plateau, by which the elevated region of Ban- 
del ennd rises above the valley of the Ganges, 
Ij^'ng to the north-east. The village of Sohagi, 
situate at the base or northern extremity of 
the pass, has about 130 houses, including 
twelve shop^ and is supplied with water Irora 
a never-dryiug tank and a pucka or brick- 
lined well. Four miles north-west of the 
village, the river Tons falls over a rock the 
depth of 200 feet ; and as the elevation above 
the sea, of the waterway, at that point i^890 
feet, that of the crest of the pass probably 
exceeds 900. Lat. 24° 58', long. 81° 45'. 

SOHAGPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. Little more than the 
name and locality have been made public 
respecting it, though it is the principal place 
of a large district, and the station of a small 
civil establishment. Sohagpoor, originally 
possessed by a Goad chief tributary to the 
rajah of Garha Maiulla, was, after a long 
period of anarchy and devastating warfare, 
subjugated, a.D. 1798, by Ragojee Bhonsla, 
rajah of Nagpore, and subsequently ceded by 
that state to the British government, in 1818, 
by the eleventh article of the treaty of Nag- 
pore. Sohagpoor is distant E. from Saugor 
170 miles, E, from Jubbulpoor 90, S. from 
Allahabad 150. Lat. 23" 20', long. 81" 28'. 

The territory of which this town is the chief 
place, forms a subdivision under the juriadiction 
of the political agent for the Saugor and Ner- 
budda provinces ; it has an area of 2,896 iulle% 
and a population of 78,225. 

SOHAGPOOR, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Hoshung- 
abad to Goona, 32 miles E. of former, 75 W. 
of latter. It Inis- a bazar. Elevation above 
the sea 1,615 feet, Lat. 22° 40’, long. 78° 15', 

SOHAWTJL, in the Saugor and Nerbudda 
territory, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town, with bazar, in the j;ighire of the same 
name. It is situate on the route, by Rewah, 
from Allahabad to SJiugor, 168 miles S.W. of 
Allahabad, and on the river Sutni, here crossed 
by ford fifty yards wide. It was formerly 
defended by a fort, of massive proportions but 
rude construction, and now in ruins. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 1,059 feet. The jaghire of 
which this town is the chief place, contains an 
area of 179 square miles, with a population of 
80,000. With the view of relieving its chief 
fiom pecuniary embarrassment, the British 
government has consented to undertake the 
management of the raj. Lat. of town 24° 35', 
long. 80° 50'. 

SOHERPtJR, in British district Banda, 
lieut.-ffov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
route By Cbila Tara Ghat, from Cawnpore to 
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tfiwn of Bandn, 18 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 
25"44', loijg. 80'’82'. 

SOHNPOOR — See Sonkpoor. 

SOHOLA. — A town in the British district 
of Sumbulpoor, on the sooth- west frontier of 
Bengal, presidency of Bengal, 40 miles W. by 
S, of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 21“ 18', long. 83“ 28 . 

SOHROH. — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, one of the divisions of Cuttack, 
lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 22 miles S.W. of Bala- 
aore. Lat. 21“ 16', long. 86“ 46'. 

SOHUREEA. — A town in the British 
district of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 63 
miles N.W. of BettUb. Lat. 27“ 20', 
longT 84“. 

SOKINDA, one of the Cuttack mehals, 
situate on the western border of the British 
district of Cuttack, presidency of Bengal. 
Sol<indagur, the chief town, is in lat, 20“ 54', 
long. 86“ 60'. 

SOLAGEERY. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 
71 miles N. of B;ilem. Lat. 12“ 40', long. 
78“ 7'. 

SOLANI. — A river rising at the sonth- 
western base of the Sewalik range, in about 
lat. 30“ 13', long. 77“ 65'. It is crossed by 
the route from D^'bra to Suharunpore, in lat. 
30“ 4', long. 77“ 61'. It holds a course of 
about fifty-five miles, generally south-westerly, 
and falls into the Ganges on the right side, in 
lat. 29“ 3', long. 78“ V. 

This river is crossed by the Ganges Canal, 
and to effect the passage, works of extraordi- 
nary character became necessary. Across the 
valley through which the river flows, the canal 
is conducted generally by means of an earthen 
embankment, protected by walls of masonry. 
But this could not be continued throughout, 
as noprovinion would have existed for passing 
the waters of the Solani. To provide this, the 
river ha.s been bridged by an aqueduct of stone, 
the bed of which affords transit to the canal. 
This magnificent work rests upon fifteen 
arches, eacli having a span of fifty feet ; thus 
giving a clear waterway of 750 feet for the 
passage of the river. The strength of this 
work is enormous, and its duration almost 
appears destined to l>e co-existont with that of 
the earth on which it rests. It is supported 
by a series of blocks of masonry, sunk twenty 
feet below the bed of the stream, most of 
them measuring twenty feet also in length and 
brea<lth, the full depth (twenty feet) being 
never departed from. Vast masses of piles 
and stones protect every part from being 
injured by the force of the current ; and a 
full description of all the contrivances, multi- 
form and ingenious almost beyond conception, 
by which it has been sought to ^secure the 
fabric from every accident which the imagina- 
tion could anticipate, would fiU a moderate 
volume. The expense of the aqueduct has 
been great, — not less than thirty lacs of rupees 
(300, 000^.); but the work is not only the 


greatest on the line of the canal, but probably 
the greatest of its kind in the world. A 
section of the canal of which this noble aque- 
duct forms part, was recently opened, and is 
now diffusing fertility throughout its course. 

80LEGONG. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nixam, 16 miles S.W. fix)ra 
Aurungabad, and 62 miles N.E. by N, from 
Ahmeduuggur. Lat. 19“ 44', long. 76“ 10'. 

SOMADGANJ, in the British district of 
Jounpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Allahabad canton- 
ment to that of Jounpore, 49 miles N.E. of 
the former, 17 S.W. of the latter. It has a 
bazar, Lat. 25“ 42', long. 82" 32'. 

SOMANHULLY. —A town in the Mysore, 
presidency of Madras, situate on the left bank 
of the Chittravutty river, and 114 miles 
N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 18“ 89', long. 
77“ 63', 

SOMAWARRUM. — A town in Hyderabad, 
nr territory of the Nizam, 124 miles E, by S. 
from Hyderabad, and 61 miles N. from Guntoor. 
Lat. 17“ 10', long. 80“ 26'. 

SOMEESIR. — A town in the Rajpoot native 
state of Jodhpoor, 63 miles W. by N. from 
.Todhjujor, and 78 miles E.S.E. from Jessul- 
ineer. Lat. 26“ 31', long. 72“ 10'. 

SOMEREA PASS. —See Komulmair, 

SOMIEEGOOL. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the native state of Muneepoor, 63 miles 
W.S.W, from Muneepoor, and 36 miles S.E. 
by S. from Silchar. Lat. 24° 23', lotig. 93“ 9'. 

SOMNAGANJ, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the cantonment of 
Allygurh to that of Delhi, and 16 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is supplied with water 
from wells, and has a bazar and market. 
Elevation above the sea 762 feet, Lat. 28“ 3', 
long, 78“. 

SOMNATH PATTAN, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town situate 
on the south-west coast, washed by the Arabian 
Sea. The ground- plan of the town is an irre- 
gular quadi-angle, inclosed by a wall nine feet 
thick, one mile and six furlongs in circuit, with 
two gateways, thirty-six square towers, and 
two round towers. The defences are on three 
sides strengthened by a ditch: on the west, 
the base of the wall is washed by the sea. The 
walla and towers are constructed of unoeraented 
square stones, and are throughout massive and 
of great solidity and strength. They are every- 
where adorned with Brahminical sculptures on 
mythological subjects, though much decayed 
by time and the defacing hands oi zealous 
Mussulmans. The site of the place is fine, 
commanding the view of the Arabian Sea, of a 
beautiful bay, and of the headland and seai^ort 
of Billawul, fortified as a defence against 
pirates. The population of the town is at pre- 
sent chiefly Mussulman, and there are many 
mosques, among which the most remarkable is 
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the Jooma Mnsjid, described by Bumea aa 
“ in the Jain style of architecture, of an oblong 
square figure, with pillars on the great sides, 
and four domes, resting on pillars at the end 
which fiices the eo trance ; the shafts of all thasu 
pillars are low.” The great temple of Somnath 
is finely situate on an eminence at the north- 
west of the town, BO advantageously, that it 
can be seen at the diatanoe of twenty-five miles. 
The accounts of this celebrated temple are 
numerous, but very confused, and in many 
instances discrepant. According to Poatans, 
it consists of one large hall, in an oblong 
form, from one end of which proceeds a small 
square chamber or sanctum. The centre of 
the hall is occupied by a noble dome over an 
octagon of eight arches, the remainder of the 
roof terraced and supported by numerous 
pillars. There are three entrances ; the sides 
of the buildings face the cardinal points, and 
the principal entrance is on the eastern side. 
These doorways are unusually high and wide, 
in the Egyptian style, decreasing towards the 
top : they add much to the effect of the build- 
ing. Internally, the whole presents a scene of 
complete destruction ; the j;avenient is every- 
where covered with heaps of stones and rub- 
bi.sh, the facings of the walls, capitals of the 
pillars, in short every portion posHessing any- 
thing approaching to ornament, having been 
removed or defaced.” “ Externally the whole 
of the building is most elaborately carved and 
ornamented, with figures single and in groups 
of various dimenBiouB. Many of these appear 
to have been of some size, but so labori(tusly 
was the work of mutilation carried on here, 
that of the larger figures scarcely a trunk has 
been left, whilst few even of the most minute 
remain uninjured. The front entrance is orna- 
mented with a portico, and surrounded by two 
slender minarets." The dimensions are stated 
to be — extreme length inside (not including 
the Braall chamber or ftanctuin) uinety-six feet ; 
extreme width sixty-eight feet ; extreme height 
twenty-eight and a half feet. -If the subject 
be cleared from the clouds of grandiloquent 
verbiage with which it has been so profusely 
overcast, it must appear that the structure, 
of which the ruins are still to be seen at 
Pattan, was a gloomy, massive, and rather 
rudely-built temple, of diminutive size, over- 
laid externally with a prodigious quantity of 
mythological sculptures. Of the linga, of 
historical celebrity, there does not . appear to 
remain a trace, and scarcely a tradition ; but 
near the temple is a multiform symbol of Siva, i 
called Koteswara, meaning ‘'with a million 
of lingas." It is a huge cylinder of red free- 
stone, covered with miniature lingas. The 
splendour of Somnath, when greatest, Ms de- 
scribed (no doubt with much exaggeration) by 
MirkhoncL “ Somnath was an idol in a temple 
situate on the seaside ; which idol the Hindoos 
worshipped, especially at times of eclipse. 
More than a lakh of people used to come to 
it on nights when the moon was under eclipse ; 
and they believed, too, that the souls of the 


deceased came to Somnath on first leaving the 
bodies they had occupied, aod were there 
assigned fresh bodies. They also believed 
that the sea worshipped Somnath, and the 
rise and fall of the tides were considered to 
be proof of tbis. From the most distant parts 
of India pilgrims used to come to worship at 
this shrine; 10,000 villages were assigned for 
its support, and there were so man jewels 
belonging to it as no king had ever one-tenth 
part of it in his treasury : 2,000 Brahmins 
Berved the idol, and a golden chain of 200 
muns supported a bell-plate, which being 
struck at stated times, <^ed the people to 
Worahip ; SOO shavers, 600 dancing -girls, and 
300 musicians were on the idol's establishment, 
and received support from the endowment and 
from the gifts of pilgrims.” 

This temple was taken fay storm by Mahmood 
of Ghuznee, after repeat^ attacks, it being 
desperately defended by its fanatical guardians. 
H has been said, and the assertion has obtained 
pretty general belief, that the celebrated 
“ destroyer of idols” carried away as a trophy 
of his success a pair of gates, which subse- 
quently adorned his own tomb. Ferisbta, 
however, makes no mention of this ; and for 
various reasons, the truth of the story seeuis 
open to question. On the retirement of the 
Briti,4li army, however, from Affghaiiistaa, in 
1842, this reputed trophy was considered of so 
much importance that its recovery, and conse- 
quent restoration toHindoatan, were announced 
in a proclaumtioti distinguished by remarkable 
elevation of language, as avenging " the insult 
of 800 years and the chiefs and princes of 
Sirhlnd, Rajwarra, Malwa, and Guzerat, were 
invited to transmit thegates, “with all honour," 
to the place from which they had been violently 
removed. That destination, however, they 
never reached ; the home authorities altogether 
disapproved of the intended r^erection of the 
gates in their original place, if such it were, 
regarding such a proceeding as ailculated to 
stimulate religious animosity, to identify the 
British government with oue of the two great 
parties of religionists into which India la 
divided, and to give deep offence to the other. 
The gates were said to be composed of sandal- 
wood ; but less costly materials have been 
named as more probable ; and even an opinion 
has been expressed that they were nothing 
better than “rotten old deal.” 

Ahelia Bhae, a superstitious old lady of the 
Holkar family, has recently caused a temple 
to be built lor Somaatb, in the vicinity of the 
ancient edifice. The present town contains 
about 900 bouses and 6,000 inhabitants ; 
Billawul, or Vairawull, two miles west of 
Somnath Pattan, is its seaport, and is a good 
havett for trading vessels, the traffic being 
conftiderable. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 210 miles; Baroda, S.W., 210; Surat, 
W., 103 ; Bombay, N.W., 210, Lat. 20“ 65', 
long. 70“ 23'. 

SOMUE A. — ^A town in the Rajpoot state of 
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Jodbpoor, 89 miles N.E. from Jodhpoor, and 
70 miles E. by S. from Beekaneer. Lat. 
27" 12', long. 74" 4 ', 

SONADAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Niiddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 miles 
N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23® 43', long. 88® 30'. 

SONAEE. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 22 
miles N. by E. of Ahm^nuggur. Lat. 
19° 24', long. 74® 60'. 

SONAHAUT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
66 miles E. by 8. of Lohadugga. Lat. 23° 13', 
long. 86° 45'. 

SONAKHODA. — A town in the British 
district of Purneah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 68 
miles N.E, of Purneah. Lat, 26® 18', long, 
88° 16'. 

SONAMGUNJE. — A town in the British 
district ol Silbet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles W.N.W. of Siihet. Lat. 25“ 3', long. 
91" 24'. 

SONAPTTSSEE. — A town in the native 
state of Moliurbunge, on the south-west fron- 
tier of Bengal, 100 miles W.S.W. from Mid- 
napoor, and 98 N. from Cuttack. Lat. 21° 61', 
long. 85° 58'. 

SONAE. — ^A river rising in the Saugor and 
Nerbudda territory, about lat. 23° 23', long. 
78° 46', and at an elevation of 1,950 feet above 
the sea. It holds a north-easterly course of 
110 miles, and receives the Bearma on the 
right side, and eight miles lower down falls 
into the river Cane, on the left side, in lat. 
24° 22', long. 79“ 59'. The fall of its channel 
from its source to the confluence is about 950 
feet. 

SONAEA, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar’s family, a town on the 
route from Neemuch to Kota, 70 miles N.E. 
of former, 62 S.W. of latter : it is of consider- 
able size, and has a good bazar. It was on 
his march to this place, whither he had des- 
patched his baggage and stores, that the ill- 
fated Colonel Monson, in July, 1804, received 
intelligence that the irregular horse under 
Lieutenant Lucan, who had been left to watch 
and report the motions of Holkar, had been 
attacked by that chieftain with his entire 
cavalry ; the communication being almost im- 
mediately followed by the stili more afflicting 
news, that the party thus assailed was beyond 
the reach of succour, having been totally 
routed, their gallant commander wounded and 
made prisoner. Colonel Monson, who was 
preparing to support them, consequently pur- 
sued his march to Sonara. Lat. 24® 84', long. 
76® 5,6'. • 

SONDWAEA, in Malwa, a district lying 
between lat. 28° 10' — 24°, long. 76° — 76° 16', 
is a fine, fertile, well-watered tract of diversi- 
fied surface ; it has received the denomination | 
from its inhabitants, the Sondis. “They are | 
often called Eajpoots, but are a mixture of all 


I classes, or rather descendants of a mixed race. 
In their origin they were probably outcasts, 
and their fabulous history {for they consider 
themselves as adistinct people) traces them from 
a prince who, in consequence of being bom 
with the face of a tiger, was expelled to the 
forests, where he seized upon women of all 
tribes, and became the progenitor of the 
Sondees, or, as the term implies, mixed race." 
At the conclusion ‘ ol the treaty between the 
British government and Holkar, at Mnndissor, 
in 1818, the Sondis were estimated in number 
at 1,249 horse, 9,260 infantry, all subsisting 
by plunder. They were, however, quickly 
r^Uced to obedience by a force formed of the 
troops of the East-India Company, of Holkar, 
and of the rajah of Kota ; and at present the, 
territory belongs partly to the last-mentioned 
chief and partly to Scindia. 

SONE, a river rising in Gondwana, in the 
territory of Nagpore, and on the elevated 
table-laud of Uramurkuntuk, in lat. 22° 41', 
long. 82° 7', and four or five miles E. of the 
source of the Nerbudda. Flowing north lor 
thirty miles, it crosses the frontier into the 
British district of Saugor and Nerbudda, 
through which it bolds a course sinuous, but 
genei-ally north-west, for fifty miles, after 
which it constitutes the boundaiy between 
that territory and Rewa for thirty miles, pass- 
ing into the latter at the confluence of the 
Johila, which joins it on the left side. Thence 
pursuing its course in a northerly direction for 
forty miles, it receives the Mahanuddee, which 
falls into it on the same side, in lat. 24° 5', 
long, 81° 6'. From this point it turns north- 
east, and flowing along the south-eastern base 
of the Kymore range, through the territory of 
Eewa, or that of its dependencies, for 125 
miles, crosses the eastern frontier of the raj 
in lat. 24® 87', long, 82” 51', into the British 
district of Mirzapoor. At the town of Burd- 
hee, it on the right side receives the small 
river Goput. 'Its course through the district 
of Mirzapoor is east for thirty-five miles, to 
the east frontier, in let. 24® 31', long. -^3° 33'; 
and in this interval it on the right side, near 
Agoree, receives the Eehund, aud twelve 
miles lower down, on the same side, the 
Kunher. From the place where it leaves the 
district of Mirzapoor, it forms the south-east 
frontier of the British district of Shahabad, 
being for 120 milea the boundary between it 
and the British district of Behar, and for 
fifteen more the boundary between it and the 
British district of Patna. Its tributaries of 
any importance in this part of its course are 
all on the right or south-east side. Of these, 
the greatest is the Kiyul, Koel, or Koyl, 
joining nearly opposite the celebrated tort of 
Rohtas, and in lat. 24° ST, long. 83° 54'. 
The Sone falls into the Ganges on the right 
or south side, ten miles above Dinapore, and 
in lat, 25° 87', long. 84° 65', after a total 
length of course of 466 miles. There appeam 
reason to think that it formerly joined the 
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Ganges by some other channels besides the ] 
present one. A nearly efficed channel may 
be still traced opening on that of the Ganges 
at Bank! poor, below Dinapore, and another 
still farther down the stream, below Patna. 
In the time of Abulfazl, in the commencement 
of the seventeenth century, and in that of 
Baber, a century earlier, it flowed near to 
Mnnir. Blunt, j^ho viewed the stream in lat. 
24“ 35', long, 83“, about 280 miles from its. 
source, found that there “the bed of the river 
was about half a mile wide and full of quick- 
sands, but the stream was not more than a 
hundred yatxls broad, and flowed rapidly, with 
about three feet of water in the deepest part.” 
It rapidly increases in size, as, forty or fifty 
miles lower down, after it has entered the 
British district Sliahabad, the width of the 
channel ig nowhere less than 600 yards, and in 
many parts is 1,000. In the end of December 
the stream is 300 or 400 yards wide, not rapid, 
but rather clear, generally deep, and scarcely 
anywhere having fords, though in spring these 
are numerous ; yet even then, when lowest, 
though boats of burthen can scarcely pass, 
vast quantities of bamboos are conveyed down 
in floats. Below the mouth of the ICoel, the 
width of channel increases variously from 600 
to 2,000 yards, which great extent is during 
the periodical rains filled for several days to- 
gether, and the stream is at such junctures 
navigable for craft of ten or twelve tons, 
though the passage is intricate, precarious, 
and tedious : altogether, it may be regarded 
as a vast torrent. In lat. 24“ 52', long. 84“ lo', 
and seventy miles above its month, it is tra- 
versed by the route from Hazareebagh to 
Benares ; and in that part, according to 
Jacquemont, its bed, two ndleswide, is during 
the periodical rains filled by the stream ; but 
in early spring, or the dry season, there were 
only tw’o streams, each as large as the Seine at 
Paris, one near the left bank, the other half a 
mile nearer the right. The uaesage was made 
by ferry, but Garden states that it may also be 
forded. With the view of testing the feasibility 
of thromng a bridge over this river, the con- 
struction of a causew^ay was some time since 
intrusted to the superintendent of the grand 
trunk road, and the effect of the stream during 
the rainy season was thus ascertained. Mea- 
sures are now in progess for the construction 
of a bridge over the Sone, in connection with 
the East-Indian Railway. The navigation of 
tlie river is not considered available for pur- 
poses of important utility higher than Daud- 
nagar, sixty miles from the confluence with the 
Ganges. 

SONEGURH, in Guzerat, or the territory 
of the Guicowar, a town 45 miles E. of Surat. 
Lat. 21“ 8', long. 7S° 83'. 

SONEPOBE. — The name of a native raj 
subject to the political agent for the south- 
western frontier of Bengal : its centre is in 
lat. 21°, long, 84°, and it contains an area of 
1,467 square tniles. The country is generally 


flat and pretty well cultivated, but when last 
visited by the political agent, the people com- 
plained greatly of oppression. The heat hero 
is intense. The southern part of the raj is 
inhabited by Khoonda, and human aacrificea 
are represented as of frequent occurrence. 
The country was estimated by the agent to be 
worth about six lacs, and the annual tribute 
(6,400 rupees) was regularly paid. The popu- 
. lation is believed to be about 66,000. 

SONEPOOR. — A town in the raj of the 
same name, subject to the political agent for the 
south-west frontier. It is situate on the right 
side of the Mahan uddy river, navigable by 
large river- craft from the sea to this place, a 
distance of 200 miles. It is distant 39 miles 
S. from the town of Sutubhulpore. Lat. 
20° 65', long. 84“ 8'. 

SONEYEE, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town ou 
the route from Muttra to Buddaoon, 13 miles 
E.N.B. of the former. Lat. 27° 33', long, 
77° 58'. 

SONE YEA, ia the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of the family of Sciudia, a small 
town in Southera Malwa, on the route from 
Goona to Mow, 107 miles S.W. of former, 78 
N.E. of the latter. It has a b.-jzar, and sup- 
plies may be obtained. Lat, 23° 27', l®Dg. 
76° 23', 

SONG, a river of the British district of 
Gurliwal, rises on the southern declivity of 
the Surkanda peak, and in lat. 30° 24', long. 
78° 22', It first flows in a south-westerly 
direction for about twenty miles, to Nalapani, 
and washes its eastern base, from which it 
takes a southerly course of about twenty miles 
to the confluence of the Sooswa, where it turns 
south-east, and after a further course of about 
eight miles, falls into the Ganges, in lat. 30° 2', 
long. 78° 19', and at an elevation of 1,200 feet 
above tbe sea. Its volume of water is in wnn- 
ter inconsiderable, as Moorcroft, who saw it in 
the middle of Eehruaiy, styles it a rivulet. 

SONGDEE, — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the right 
bank of the Payne Guuga river, and 166 miles 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat, 19° 42', long. 
78° 53'. 

SONHAT, in the native state of Korea, on 
the south-western Frontier of Bengal, a town 
among the mountains of Gondwana, 50 miles 
N.W. of the ruined town of Sirgoojah, 120 S. 
of Mirzapoor, 420 W. of Calcutta by Hazaree- 
bagb. Lat. 23° 20', long. 82° 23'. 

SONK, in ibe British district of Muttra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the Hpoute from Kombher, in Bhurtpoor, to the 
cantoffment of Muttra, and 15 miles S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 23', long. 77° 84'. 

SONKUTCH, in the territory of Gwalior, 
or possessions of Scindia's family, a large and 
populous town, the principal place of a per- 
gnnnah of the same name, is situate on the 
east or right side of tbe river Kalee Sindh. 
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This pergnnnali, with Ouchod united to it, 
yielding an annual revenue of 90,000 rupees, 
was by treaty, 1844, placed under British 
management, for the maintenanoe of the aug- 
ment^ Grwalior contingent. Distant 40 miles 
S.E. of Oojein. Lat. 23“, long; 76“ 21'. 

^ SONMEANEE, properly 80UMEANEE, 
in Beloochistan, a small town on the shore of 
the Arabian Sea. It is situate at the northern 
extremity of an inlet, called the Bay of Son- 
mean ee, and described, probably in too favour- 
able terms, by Pottinger, as “ a very noble 
sheet of water, said to be free from rocks or 
shoals, and is capable of affording anchorage 
to the largest fleet." This bay is formed by 
the projection of Cape Monze on the east. 
According to the competent authority of 
Carless, “ the harbour, which has been formed 
by the Poorally river, is a large irregular inlet, 
spreading out, like that of Kurrachee, in ex- 
tensive swamps, and choked with shoals. The 
channel leading into it is extremely narrow, 
and has a depth of sixteen or seventeen feet 
at high water in the shallowest part ; but it 
shifts its position every year, and^fossels of 
any size could not navigate it without great 
difficulty until it has been buoyed off inside. 
There are six or seven, or even ten, fathoms in 
some places ; but towards the town the chan- 
nels become shallow, and the trading boats 
cannot approach it nearer than a mile. At 
the spot where they anchor, they are always 
aground at low water. During the south-west 
monsoon the harbour cannot be entered, for 
the bar at the entrance is exposed to the whole 
force of the swell, and the breakers on it are 
lieavy." This bar, according to Horsburgh, 
Las two fathoms of water when the tide is out, 
but the depth is every year diminishing, and 
will probably be soon too little to admit vessels ; 
at the same time the sea is encroaching on the 
land, and threatens soon to sweep away the 
present site of the town. Sea going vessels in 
general anchor outside tlie bar, at the distance 
of about two miles from the town, and are 
much exposed to the sea and the weather. 
The cargoes are discharged into small boats,' 
and so landed ; horses for exportation are made 
to swim to the vessels. The town is mean and 
dirty, and has about 500 houses, built of mud, 
and each surmounted by a hadgeer, or small 
turret or flue, open on one side to the sea- 
breeze, which it sends downwards in the inte- 
rior of the building, for the purpose of miti- 
gating the excessive beat. It was formerly 
surrounded by a mud wall, which is now so 
decayed that scarcely a vestige of it ronmins. 
Water can be obtained only by digging in the 
sand a little above high-water mark, and is so 
brackish as to be scarcely drinkable, inshmuch 
that the British vessels, when stationed here, 
were supplied from Kxirracbee. The inhabi- 
tants live principally by fishing, and are ex- 
tremely poor, except a few Hindoos, who have 
the whole trade in their bands. The imports 
from Bombay are silk, cloths, iron, tin, steel, 


copper, pepper, sugar, and spices ; from the 
Persian Gulf, date* and slaves ; from Sinda, 
coarse cotton cloths. The exports are horses, 
butter, wool, hides, oil, grain, dried fruits, and 
gum. In 1808 this place was burned by 
Arabian pirates, and the trade has much 
decayed since that time. Its traffic is at pre- 
sent much injured by the.predatory Belooches, 
who interrupt the communication with the 
interior. The population is estimated by 
Carless at about 2,000. Lat. 24“ 27', long. 
66“ 89'. 

80NNEL, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia's family, a town on the 
route from Oojein to Kotah, 86 miles N. of 
former, 66 S. of latter. It is of considerable 
size, of square outline, and has a rampart of 
stone. There are two broad streets, which 
cross each other at right angles, and at their 
intersection is a chauk or market-place. Lat. 
24“ 20', long. 76“ 2'. 

80N0REE. — A town of Bundelkubd, in the 
native state of Dutteah, 13 miles N. from the 
town of that name, Eind 30 miles S.E. by 8. 
from Gwalior. Lat. 26° 60', long. 78“ 30 . 

SONUH, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Delhi to Alwar, by Ferozpore, 
and 39 miles 8. W. of the former. It is situate 
in a long valley, stretching from south-west to 
north-east, the bottom of which is quite level, 
and inclosed by chains of hills of quartzoae 
or sandstone formation, and from 800 to 400 
feet high. Here is a hot sulphureous spring, 
of the temperature of 108“ Fahrenheit. The 
water is received into a reservoir : it gushes 
from a shaft cut out of the solid rock, and 
about thirty feet deep, in the centre of a basin, 
also cut in the rock, and sixteen feet square, 
with steps leading down to the water, for the 
convenience of bathing. The whole is covered 
by a beautiful dome of ancient architecture, and 
surrounded by afmrtments with open verandas, 
occupied by thirty or forty Brahmins, who levy 
small contributions an those who have recourse 
to the reservoir, which is used as a warm bath, 
the inhabitants, Mussulmans and Hindoos, 
every morning remaining immersed in it for 
several minutes. This bath is found very sana- 
tive in leprosy and other cutaneoiis affections, 
in scrofula, chronic rheumatism, and liver com- 
plaints, and is much frequented by the afflicted 
with such disorders ; but Jacquemont con- 
siders its habitual use by the inhabitants of 
Sonuh as highly injurious to their health, as, 
notwithstanding the purity and salubrity of 
the air, they have all a thoroughly cachectic 
look. On a hill above the town is a sort of for- 
tress, large enough to contain the inhabitants 
and their moveable property, and built by 
them as a place of refuge from freebooters, 
who much infested the country previously to 
its conquest by the British. TTiere is a bazar 
in .the town, which is well supplied with water. 
The road in this part of the route is good : 
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the population amounta to 8,613, Lat. 28“ 14', 
long. 77“ 7'- 

SONUND. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidancy of Bombay, 81 miles 
£.S.£. of^ttara. Lat. 17“ 16', long. 75“ 13'. 

KOOA, in the British district Bareilly, divi- 
sion ofPillibheet, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Pro* 
viniJfes, a vill.ige on the route from Bareilly to 
Petomgurb, and 76 miles N.B. of the former. 
It is situate on the right bank of the Gogra or 
Suiju, about five miles below its exit from the 
mountains. Lat. 29“ 4 ', long. 80“ 10'. 

SOOAL, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lient.-gov. of Agra, a small river rising close 
to Shem Deo temple, at an elevation of 6,760 
feet above the sea. Lat, 29" 37', long. 79'’ 62', 
It takes a south-westerly direction, flowing at 
the south-eastern base of the mountain on 
which Almora stancla, four miles below which 
place it falls into the Koaila, on the left side, 
in lat. 29“ 33', long, 79“ 39', after a course 
of about twenty miles. Webb, who crossed it 
in lat. 29“ 36', long. 79“ 46', and about ten miles 
from its source, found it between fifty and sixty 
feet wide and two feet deep, with a stony bed. 

SOOBATHOO. — See Subathoo. 

SOOBHAGDESIR.— A town in the Raj- 
poot state of Beekaneer, 87 miles E. by 8. 
from Beekaneer, and 89 miles N. from Ajmeer. 
Lat. 27“ 44', long. 74“ 44'. 

SOOBRAMUNNY. — A town in the British 
district of South Canara, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 55 miles E. by S. of Mangalore, Lat. 
12“ 40', long. 76“ 40'. 

SOOBU SHEREE. — A river rising in Thi- 
bet, in lat. 28“ 47', long. 92" 57', and, flowing 
through ITiihet, the territory of the Abor 
tribes, and Luckimpoor, falls into the Booree 
Lobit river, in lat. 27“ 10', long. 94" 16', 

SOOE, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village in 
a fine deodar-grove, on a ridge in the Sub- 
Himalaya, or mountain-system south of the 
main range, on the route from Cliampawnt to 
Askoth, seven miles N. of , the former. Lat. 
29“ 20', long. 80“ 7'. 

SOOEEGAUM.— See Sooeoadm. 

SOOGANHULLY. — A town in the British 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 18 
miles N.W. by W. of Bellary. Lat. 15“ 17', 
long. 76“ 46'. 

SOOJABAD, in the Punjab, a town about 
four miles from the east bank of the Chenaub, 
and 20 miles S. of Mooltan. Its size is con- 
siderable, and at a distance, with its lofty and 
irregularly-built fortifications, it has a striking 
and picturesque appearance. There is a good 
and well-supplied bazar. Its principal manu- 
factures are cottons and wood - turn ery ; the 
excellence of the latter is much celebrated. 
The gardens belonging to the town are exten- 
sive and luxuriant, and the surrounding 
country is fertile, aa well as highly cultivated, 
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yielding great crops of sugarcane, cotton, grain, 
and indigo, Lat 29“ 63 , long, 71* 2T. 

SOOJAWULPOOR, in the territory of 
Gwalior, or possessions of Scindia’s family, a 
town situate on the right or east bank of the 
river J amneir. It is of considerable size, apd 
consists of a waited post or fort, and, outside 
the rampart, of a suburb, having a bazar and 
many good houses. There is a considerable 
market for muslins and other cotton fabrics, 
and for opium. The annual revenue, stated 
at 2,55,000 rupees, has been transferred to 
the British authorities, for the maintenance of 
the increased Gwalior contingent. Distant E. 
of Oojein 62 miles, S. W. of Gwalior fort 216. 
Lat. 23“ 21', lonfe. 76“ 42'. 

SOOKEIT.— See Sdkhet. 

SOOKEY SIR, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 27 
miles S.E. from the left bank of the Indus, 
96 miles S. by E. of the town of Peshawar. 
Lat. 32“ 88', long. 71“ 59'. 

SOOKHEE, in Gurhwal, a village on the 
right bank of the Bhageerettee, as the Ganges 
is called near its source. It is situate on the 
western declivity of a lofty mountain, and sur- 
rounded on all sides by rocky precipices of the 
Himalaya, crowned with snow. At the depth 
of about 1,000 feet below, the river rushes 
along, foaming in a narrow channel. The 
village is now nearly ruined, and contains few 
inhabited houses. 'The scenery along the course 
of the river in this part of the route is very 
striking, walMike precipices of compact 
granite bounding the river on both sides, to 
the immediate height of 2,000 or 3,000 feet." 
The elevation above the sea, of the mountain- 
top, is 12,000 feet; of the village, 8,869 ; of 
the bed of the river below it, 7,608. Lat. 
31“, long. 78“ 45'. 

SOOKLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 14 miles N. from Mahur, 
and 86 milei^ S.S.E, from Eliichpoor. Lat. 
20“ r, long. 78“. 

SOOKREE RIVER rises in lat. 25°, long. 
73“ 24', and flowing westerly for 130 miles, 
’through Godwar and Jodhpoor, falls into the 
Loonee river, in lat. 26" 2', long. 71“ 41'. 

SOOKSAGUR.— Atowu in the British dis- 
trict of Nuddea, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 35 mile* 
N. by E, of Calcutta, Lat. 23“ 4', long. 
88“ 33'. 

SOOLEEAY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Canara, presidency of Madras, 
44 miles 8.E. by E. of Mangalore. Lat. 12“ 84', 
long. 75“ 27'. 

SOOLGAXJNA. — A town in the native 
territory belonging to the Daung rajah, 56 
miles W, from M^ligaura, end 66 miles S.E. 
from Surat. Lat. 20“ 33', long. 78“ 89'. 

800L00. — An island in the Malay Archi- 
pelago, situate in lat. 6*, long. 121“. A treaty 
I has been recently concluded by Sir Jamei 
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Brooke on the part of the Brltiab goverament 
^itU the sultau of thie place. 

SOOLOON. — town in the Mysore, 25 
miles W.N.W. from Bangalore, and 58 miles 
N.E, from Seriugapntam. Lat. 13° 4', long. 
77° ir. 

SOOLPAN MAHADEO.— A town in the 
British district Akraunee, collectorate of Can- 
deish, 50 miles E. by N. from Broach, and 
08 miles N.N.W. from Malligaum. Lat. 
21° 48', long. 73“ 48'. 

SOOLTANPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 84 
miles N. by E. of Candeisb. Lat, 21“ 43', 
long. 74° 40'. , 

SOOLTANPOOR, — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Kotah, situate eight niiles S.E, from 
the right bank of the Chumbul river, and 31 
miles E.N.E. from Kotah. Lat. 25° 19', long. 
76° 20', 

SOOLTANPOOR in Benabes, so called in 
contradistinction to Sooltanpoor in Oude, a 
town with bazar, on the route from the city 
of Benares to Cbunar, 32 miles S-W. of the 
former, three miles N. of the latter. Here is 
a cantonment of cavalry. Supplies may be 
had in abundance, as well as water, the place 
being situate on the left bank of the Ganges. 
■Distant N. W. of Calcutta, by water, 687 miles, 
or 8C4 if the Sunderbund passage be taken ; 
by land, by way of Benares, 433. Lat. 25° 11', 
long. 82° 57'. 

SOOMAIRPOOR, in the BritiKh district of 
Humeerpoor, lieut. -gov, of the N. W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Humeerpoor to 
Bandah, 11 miles S. of the former. Lat. 
25° 50', long. 80° 13'. 

SOOMEYSUR FORT, In the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 45 miles 
N.N.W, of Bettiah. Lat. 27° 22', long. 
84° 21'. 

SOONAMOOKEE, in the British district 
of Bancoora, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, a town on 
tlie route from Berhanipoor to Bancoora, 91 
miles S.1V. of former, 24 N.E. of latter. Lat. 
23° 18', long. 87° 31'. 

SOONA MUDAN. — A town in Nepal, 
situate on the right bank of one of the arms of 
the Gnnduck river, and 126 miles N.W. by 
W. from Khatinandoo. Lat. 28° 37', long. 
88° 83'. 

SOONBA, in the British district of North 
Canara, presidency of Madras, a town, the 
principal place of a tallook or subdivision of 
the same name. ^ It is situate on the Soonda 
Nulla, a small river tributary to the Baidli 
Nulla, and was formerly a place of great 
extent, the outermost wall being fortj^^eight 
miles in circumference. Within it are two 
other lines of fortifications ; the innermost, 
being a square of three miles, was once fully 
occupied by dwellings, and even when taken 
by Hyder Ali, of Mysore, in the middle of 
the last century, contained 10,000 houses. In 


the spaces between the inner and middle in- 
closures, and between the middle and the 
outer, the houses were formerly dispersed in 
small groups, with gardensi, groves, and 
orchards between them. The surrounding 
country is rather nigged, being intersected by 
many deep valleys and gorges, drained by 
rivulets. The entire tallook or subdivision of 
Soonda is rough and mountainous, extending 
over the summit of the Ghats, here expanding 
into a sort of rugged table-laud, traversed by 
the Baidli Nulla, the Caoly Nuddy, and nume- 
rous small torrents. Those well-watered dells 
are in the lower part fertile, producing, in 
great perfection, l^tel-nut, betel-leaf, black 
pepper, cardamoms, and plantains, and capable 
of yielding a much greater quantity of these 
commodities, but that the country has not yet 
recovered from the desolation to which it was 
reduced by the Mahrattw and the troops of 
Mysore. The climate in the western part, 
towards the brow of the Ghats, is extremely 
wet during the monsoon ; but this excessive 
moisture diminishes as the country recedes 
towards the east. 

Besides Soonda, the only places within the 
tallook which can be denominated towns, are 
Sersi, Bauawasi, and Yelapur, , 

Soond.a, called by the natives Sundha, and 
in Sanscrit Sudhajmra, appears to be a place 
of very remote antiquity. Within the terri- 
torial division to which it gives name, there are 
traces of three several languages having fol- 
lowed each other in a succession commencing 
with a very early period. The tract formed 
part of the possessions of the Cadumba dynasty, 
which ruled as far as the eastern coast of the 
Peninsula, or that washed by the Bay of 
Bengal. Its subversion has been conjectured 
to have occurred iu the second century of the 
Christian era, but neither history nor con- 
jecture furnishes a cause. Thenceforward 
centuries of total darkness succeed. Probably 
the irruptions of the Patan sultans of Delhi 
extended hither ; hut ultimately the territory 
formed part of the vast realm of Vijayanagar, 
remaining so until its total overthrow in A.D. 
3565, by a great Mussulman confederacy, 
w’ben its fate was decided under the general 
partitioning process that followed. In 1763 
it was conquered by Fuzzul Oolla Khan, an 
officer of Hyder Ali, of Mysore ; and the rajah, 
flying to the Portuguese at Goa, surrendered 
to them his possessions below the Ghats, in 
consideration of a fixed stipend : these posses- 
sions still form part of the Portuguese territory. 
The territory of the rajah of the country east 
of the culminating ridge of the Ghats, which 
became the prey of Hyder, on the overthrow 
of Tippoo, in 3799, was incorporated with the 
dominions of the East-India Company. 

The town of Soonda is distant from Manga- 
lore, N., 130 miles ; from Bombay, S.E., 318 ; 
from Bangalore, N.W,, 220 ; from Madras, 
N.W., 890. Lat, 14° 45', long. 74° 62'. 

SOONDERBUNDS. — See Sunderbunds. 
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SOONDEEPOOB. — A town in the Britieh 
district of Silbet, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 57 
miles S.S.W. of Silbet. Lat. 24° 11', long, 
91° 24'. 

SOONDICOOPA. — A town in the Mysore, 
13 miles W.J7.W. from Bangalore, and 68 
miles N.E. from Seringapatam. Lat. 13°, 
long. 77“ 27'. 

SOONDOO EIVER, a feeder of the Maha- 
nuddy, rises in lat. 20° 12', long. 82° 6', and, 
flowing northerly through Nowagudda and 
Berar for seventy-three miles, falls into the 
Mabanuddy, in lat, 21° 4', long. 81° 56'. 

SOONDOOR. — See Soundoor. 

SOONDRA. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, 182 miles W. by S. from Jodb- 
poor, and 71 miles S.W. from Jessulmeer. 
Lat. 26° 9', loflg, 70° 15'. 

SOONDTIAPANDYPATAM.— A town in 
the British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 69 miles E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 51', 
long. 79° 10'. 

SOONDURSEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dewas, situate on the right 
bank of the Kallee Sinde river, and 61 miles 
W. from Bhopal. Lat. 23° 16', long. 76° 2S', 

SOONDY. — A town in the British district 
of Neliore, presidency of Madras, 31 miles 
S.W. of Oiigoie. Lait. 15° 11', long. 79° 46'. 

SOONEYRUII, in the British district of 
Mynpoorie, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a vilLige on the route from the cantonment of 
j^iigurh to th.at of Futteltgurb, and 50 miles 
N.W, of the latter. Lat, 27° 37', long, 78“ 57'. 

SOONKEKODEPETTA.— A town in the 
British district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 100 miles S.W. of Ganjiim. Lat, 
18° 15', long. 84° 3'. 

SOONPUT, in the Briti.sh district of Pa- 
neeput, iiout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Paneeput to Delhi, 
27 miles tS. of the former, Soonput contains a 
population of 16,870 iuhabitants. Lat. 29°, 
long. 77° 4', 

SOONTH.— Fee Soauth. 

SOOPA, in the tallook or eubdivision of the 
same name, in the British district of North 
Cnnara, iiresidency of Madras, a town on the 
rugged plateau formed by the expansion of the 
Ghats towards the east. The tallook of which 
it is the priucipal place, Las an average eleva- 
tion of from 1,000 to 1,500 feet above the sea, 
and though in many places rugged and rocky, 
bus several well-sheltered and watered valleys, 
producing rice, pepper, betel-nut, sugarcane, 
gram (Cicer arietinura), raggi (Cynosurus cora- 
canua), and sesame ; and the uncultivated parts 
are overgrov^ n with noble forests of teak, 
palms, and various other trees. Those forests 
may ^ easily traversed, in consequence of 
being free from underwood ; but they are 
geuei-aily avoided, the atmosphere being very 
unhealthy, and tigers and leopards being 
numerous and ferocious. The toiTents swell 
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during the monsoon rains, so that timber can 
be floated down to Earwar and other places 
on the ooaat. The tallook baa an ar^ of 2,052 
square miles, and a population of 86,254, indi- 
cating a relative density of eighteen to the 
square mile ; but this is incredibly low, and so 
much less than that of the adjacent ^looks, 
under similar physical circumstances, that 
doubtless some error must have entered into 
the return. 'The town of Soopa ia diatant 
direct from Mangalore, N., 170 miles ; Bom- 
bay, S.E., 280; Bangalore, N.W., 260; Ma- 
dras, N.W., 410. Lat. 16° 16', long. 74° 85'. 

SOOPEH. — A town in tho British district 
of Pooiiah, presidency of Bombay, 38 miles 
E.S.E. of Poouah, Lat. 18° 20'> long. 
74° 26'. 

SOOPEH. — See Chanee Soopb, 

SOOPOLB. — A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 71 miles 
N.N.W. of BUajjulpoor. Lat. 26° 10', long. 
86° 42'. 

SOORADAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ganjam, presidency of Madras, 48 miles 
N.W. by W. of Ganjam. The zeniindarry of 
which this town is tho principal place having 
long continued in a state of violence and dis- 
order, was excepted, in 1 836, from the operation 
of the general regulations, and its civic and 
criminal administration intrusted to ah agent 
of the governor of Fort St. George. Lat. 
19“ 45', long. 84° 30'. 

SOOUAUEE, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Delhi to Hansee, 
and 11 miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 29° 3', 
long. 76° 12'. 

SOORAJGUNG, in tho British district of 
Mymensing, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south-westeni bank of the Konaie, 
a great offset of the Brahm.apootra. It is the 
principal mart of the di.strict, between 1,000 
and 2,000 river craft of considerable size being 
usually anchored here, to receive or discharge 
cargoes. Tho principal exports are rice, butter, 
cattle, hides, and timber. Distance from the 
town of Nuftseerabad, S.W^, 45 miles ; Dacca, 
N.W., 69 ; Calcutta, N.E., 153. Lat. 24° 26', 
long. 89° 43'. 

SOORAJGURH, in the British district 
of Mongbyr, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a town on 
the right or south bank of the Ganges, on tho 
route from Dinapoor to the city of Mongbyr, 
90 miles N.K. of former, 20 W. of latter. It 
is the principal jdace of a tbana or station of a 
police division, but otherwise is insignificant. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by Burbampoor 
and Patna, 316 miles, by the course of the 
Ganges 389. Lat. .25° 12', long. 86° 19', 

SOOEAPOOR.— See Shorapohe. 

SOORAUNA. — town In the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank 
of the Sookree river, and 97 miles S.W, from 
Jodbiioor. Lat, 25° 20', long. 72“ 10'. 
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600REE. — A native state on tlie soutb- 
west frontier of Bengal. It is bounded on the 
north by the Eritish district of Sumbulpore 
and by Berar ; on the east by Burgurh ; on 
the south by ^runghnr; and on the west by 
Bootea, It is fifteen miles in length from 
north to south, and ten in breadth : its centre 
is about lat. 21° 63', long. 82° 68'. 

SOOREE. — A town in the British district 
of Beerbhooro, lieot.-gov, of Bengal, 109 miles 
N.W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 23° 63', long. 
87” 31'. 

SOORGAUM. — A petty district of Chooan 
Rajpoots, in the noiih-weatem part of the 
province of Guzerat. It is bounded on the 
west by the Ennn of Cutch ; on the east by 
Baubier ; on the north by Mow ; and on the 
south by Charchat. It is ten miles long and 
ten broad, and contains an area of sixty-four 
square miles.. The country is fiat and open ; 
the soil is both sandy and aaline, producing 
but poor crops, and those of the commoner 
grains. Ghussya salt is produced on the 
Runn side in large quantities : the water is 
brackish, and not plentiful. The great road 
fjom Nuggur Parkur and Sinde, across the 
Eunn, passes through the district. The cold 
weather lasts during the months of November, 
December, January, and February; the heat 
is excessive during the months of April, May, 
and June; the rains in July, August, and 
September, are generally very light. No 
tribute is paid to any government. The popu- 
lation amounts to about 4,600. 

The connection of Soorgaum with the British 
government first occurred in 1819, upon the 
expulsion by the latter of the numerous bands 
of plunderers from Guzerat ; and a subsequent 
engagement was entered into in 1826. The 
policy observed towards it is that of non-inter- 
ference with its internal aBFairs, but of control 
in its external relations. The district is divided 
amongst five petty chiefs, of the Chooan Raj- 
poot caste, the principal of whom are Bugwan- 
]ee and Fezmuljee, who succeeded their fathers 
in the authority which they possess, and which 
they will probably transmit to their sons. The 
town of Soorgaum ia in lat. 24° 9', long. 
7V 38 '. 

SOOEGUL, in the hill state of Bulsun, a 
lofty peak on a range connected with that of 
Chur. It is stated by Lloyd to have an eleva- 
tion greater than that of Wartoo, which is 
30,673 feet above the sea. Lat. 31° 6', long. 
77° 33'. 

SOORLA, a river of Bombay, rises in lat, 
39° 64', long. 73° 24', and flowing through 
the British collectorate of Tannah west for 
thirty-five miles, and south for thirty- (fhree, 
falls into the sea at lat. 19° 80', long. 
72° 65'. 

SOOENAMOOKY, a river of Madras, 
rises in lat. 13° 26', long. 79° 11', aud flowing 
north-east for seventy-eight miles through 
North Arcot, and twenty-one through Nel- 


lore, falls into the sea at lat. 14° 8', long. 
80° ir. 

SOOROODONGTJR. — A town in the terri- 
toiT of Nagpoor, 66 miles N.N.W. from Bustur, 
and 176 miles E.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 
20° 6', long. 81° 36'. 

SOOROUL, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Sohajee Pass 
from Allahabad to Jobbulpore, and 27 miles 
S.E. of the former city. Lat. 25° 7', long. 
81° 48'. 

SOOEOW. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Sookree river, and 87 miles S.W. by S. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 20', long. 72° 20'. 

SOORSAH. — A town in Oilfle, .67 miles 
N.W. by W, from Lucknow, and 84 miles 
E. from Futtehgurh. Lat, 27° 20', long. 
60° 3 4'. 

SOORSUTTY. — A river rising in Sinnour, 
a short distance south-east of Nahun, and 
about lat. 30° 30', long. 77° 29'. It takes a 
south -westerly direction, and after a course of 
alxiut thirty miles it joins another torrent, the 
Kharakee, holding nearly the same direction, 
and then divides into two branches, the more 
easterly being called the Chittung, the more 
westerly the Soorsutty. In consequence of 
the evenness of the surface, and the great body 
of water sent over it in heavy rains, it some- 
times unites with the Markunda, and even 
with the Guggur. “ The whole tract of' 
country," observes Baker, ^‘with the excep- 
tion of village sites, is liable to' inundation from 
the Sub-Himalayan torrents, diflPused over the 
surface by means of a netw'ork of natural and 
artificial watercourses, of which some are sup- 
plied from more than one of the rivers above 
named ; others again flow from one river into 
another, and during great floods all three (the 
Guggur, Markunda, and Soorsutty rivers) are 
frequently united.” Having held a south- 
westerlj'^ direction for about thirty-five miles, 
as far asTbannesur, it there turns to the west, 
and seventeen miles lower down receives the 
Markunda, and after a farther course of about 
forty miles, joins the Guggur, in lat. 29° 62', 
long. 76° 10'. Like the other streams of Sir- 
hind, it is, unless during inundation, merely 
“ a small thread of running water.” It ia 
regarded with great veneration by the Hindoos, 
being in their extravagant mythology con- 
sidered identical with the Sarasvati, the con- 
sort of Brahma, and goddess of wisdom, fabled 
to pass under ground to the confluence of the 
Jumna and Ganges, and there to mingle her 
stream with theirs. “ It is the famous Saras- 
vati, which comes out of the hills to the west 
of the Yamuna [Jumna], passes close to Tha- 
neser, loses itself in the great sandy desert, and 
reappears at Prayag, bambJy ooaing from 
under one of the towers of the fort, as if 
ashamed of herself. Indeed she may blush 
at her own imprudence, ior she is the goddess 
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of leArning and knowledge, and was then 
comiDg down the country with a book in her 
band, when she entered the sandy desert, 
and was unexpectedly assailed by numerous 
demons with frightful countenances, making a 
dreadful noise. Ashamed of her own want of 
foresight, she sank into the ground, and reap- 
peared at Prayaga or Allahabad.” 

600EUJ GURH, in the hill state of Hin- 
door, a height on the ridge of Malown, and 
four and a half miles S.E. of that fort. During 
the war with the Goorkhas, it waa surmounted 
by a fort occupied by a garrison of that nation, 
until Colonel Thompson having established 
himself at the intermediate post of Deontuh 
and cat off the communication with Malown, 
the fort of Sooruj Gurh was evacuated, and 
fell into tho hands of the British, by whom 
it was subsequently demolished. Elevation 
above the sea 4,927 feet. Lat. 31° 9', long. 
76° 64'. 

SOORITJGURH.— A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Joypoor, 95 miles N. from Jeypoor, 
and 97 miles W.S.W. from Delhi. Lat. 28° 17', 
long. 75° 49'. 

SOORUJPOORE. — A town of Bundlecund, 
in the native state of Punnah, 57 miles W.S.W. 
from Punnah, and 61 miles N.E. from Saugur. 
Lat. 24° 30', long, 79° 26'. 

SOORUKG.— See Soano. 

SOORUTGD RH. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Beekaneer, 101 miles N.N.E. from 
Beekaneer, and 108 miles W. by N. from 
Hissar. Lat. 29° 19', long. 74° 3'. 

SOOSNEKR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, ^ considerable 
town, with a good bazar, 200 miles S.W. of 
Gwalior fort, 65 miles N. of Oojein, Lat. 
23° 56', long. 76° 6'. 

SOOSWA. — A river in the British district 
of Deyrab Dh*oon, formed by the confluence, 
in lat. 30° 15', long. 78" 6', and at an elevation 
of 2,148 feet above the soa, of two rivers, 
the Ruspunna and the Bindhal Eao, flowing 
from the south-western declivity of the moun- 
tains of Gurwhal. It takes a south-easterly 
direction, and, receiving several feeders, joins 
the Song Nuddy in lat. 30° 4’, long. 78° 14', 
having previously parted with an offset, which, 
retaining the name of Sooswa, falls into the 
Ganges a little below the confluence with the 
Song. 

SOOTHE, in the British district of Monr- 
shedabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a towm on the 
route from Borhampore to Dinapore, 42 miles 
N.W. of the former, 251 S.E. of the latter. 
Here, in July, 1763, waa fought a battle be- 
tween a British army and the troops of Meer 
Coast m All, nawaub of Bengal, in which, after 
a contest of extraordinary sovority, the former 
totally routed their opponents, taking all their 
cannon and 150 boats laden with grain. The 
tbana or police-station of Sootee has jurisdiction 
over a small tract containing 128 villages, 
4,816 booses, and a population of 84,662 ; of 


which the Mussnlman juroportion is 28,499, 
the Brahminist 6,168. Sootee is distant N. 
fixim Calcutta by land, by way of Berhampore, 
160 miles, by water 210. Lat. 24° 35', long. 
88 ° 6 '. 

S(WU RPOUR. — A town in the British 
district of Chota Nagpoor, lieut.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, 48 miles S.E. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22° 69', 
long. 85° W, 

SOOWURNDROOG, in the presidency of 
Bombay, a fort on a small and slightly-eleylated 
daland close to the coast of the oollectorate of 
Rutnagherry (South Concan). It was made 
defensible in 1662, by Sevajee, the Mahratta 
chief; in 1713 it passed by treaty from Shan, 
rajah of Sattara, to Kanhojee Angria, who had 
originally been a commander in the Mahratta 
fleet, and acquired great power and wealth by 
piracy ; in 17.15 Tulaji, a successor of Kanhojee, 
having cairied on a prolonged and destructive 
course of piracy against British commerce, a 
small force, consisting of a forty-four gun 
ship, a ketch of sixteen guns, and two bomb- 
vessels,” was despatched, under the command 
of Commodore James, against the fort, which 
was captured after a feeble resistance of a few 
hours, and without the loss of a man on the 
side of the captors. On this success Duff 
observes, “An achiovomont which, from the 
previous idea entertained of the pirate Angria, 
and the strength of tiio fortifications, was a 
matter of surprise even to those who accom- 
plished it.” It was transferred to the Mah- 
ratta government in exchange for Bankote 
and Fort Victoria, and acquired finally by the 
East'India Company on the overthrow of tlio 
Peijihwa in 1818. Distance S. from Bombay 
78 miles. Lat. 17° 60', long. 73° 8'. 

SOPUR. — ^A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on tho left bank of the Jhelum river, and 
23 miles W.N.W. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
34° 15', long. 74° 40'. 

SORAON, in the British district of Allali- 
al)ad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Allahabad to Undo, 
14 miles N. of the former. Lat. 25° 38', 
long. 81“ 55'. 

60RAWN, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, the principal place of the pergunnah of 
the same name, is situate on the route from 
the city of Allahabad to Partabgarh, and 12 
miles N. of the former. Lat. 25° 36', long, 
81° 65'. 

SORON, in tho British district of Budaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Coel to Budaon, 25 miles S.W. 
of the latter. Population 10,395. Lat. 27° 63', 
longj*78° 49'. 

SORUBA. — A town in the -Mysore, 173 
miles N.W, from Seriugapatam, and 45 miles 
E. by N. from Konabwar. Lat* 14° 23', long. 
75° 9'. 

SO RUTH, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a district, the most south' 
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eri) of tlie peninsula. It ii 1>otinded on the 
north by the district of Hallar ; on the north- 
east and eaftt by that of Katty war ; on the 
east byBabriawar; on the south and south- 
west by the Arabian Sea, and ou the west by the 
district of Burda ; and lies between lat. 20" 4] 
— 21“' 60', long, 09“ 68'— 71^* 12', There is no 
official retm-n of the area, but by probable 
approximation it may be slated at 3,300 square 
miles. Nearly the whole of this fine district 
is held by a Mussulman, the nawaub of Joona- 
guro, BO Called from his capital of that nama, 
situate among the hills in the north-eaHt part. 

The principal places — Joonnghur the capital, 
Somnath Pattan, Mangroal, Korynaur, CHior- 
waur, as well as Diu, the Portuguese island 
and seaport lying off the coast — are described 
under their respective names in the alphabet- 
ical arrangement. 

SOSILLA. — A town in the Mysore, 21 
miles S.E. by E. from Seringapalara, and 88 
miles N. from Coimbatoor. Lat. 12“ 16', long. 
76“ 69'. 

SOTE, or YABWAFADAB.—A river 
rising in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N,\V. Provinces, about lat. 
28“ 64', Jong. 78“ 33'. Itholdsa eouth-easterly 
course of about 130 miles, and falls into the 
Ganges on the left side, in lat, 27“ 41', long. 
79“ 29'. About thirty miles from its source, it 
ie crossed by the route from Bareilly to Meerut, 
and is in that place fordable in the dry season, 
but during tha rains becomes so Bwollen ns to 
be passable only by ferry, A little lower 
down, the route from Bareilly to Delhi crosses 
it by a bridge of fascines, and there it is ten 
yards wide, and very deep. Forster dosefibes 
its waters ns salubrious, and flowing in a 
beautifully winding course, and mentions that 
the name Yarwafiidar, or “trusty friend,” by 
■which it is generally known in the lower part 
of its course, was given by Mohammed Shah, 
of Delhi, in enthusiiislic recognition of the 
advantages derived from it by liia army during 
his invasion of RohilotHid in 1745. 

SOTEH. — A town of Eastern India, in the 
native state of Muneepoor, 28 miles E. by S. 
from Muneepoor, and 102 miles E. from Sil- 
ohar. Lat. 24“ 41', long. 94“ 27'. 

SOUAR, in the jaghire of Rampoor, Ileut.- 
gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on the 
norlh-eaBtem route from the town of Rainpoor 
to Nugeena, and 18 miles N. of the fonner. 
Lnt. 29“ 2', long. 79“ 6'. 

SOUDAPULLY. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
72 miles S. by W. of Cuddapah. Lat. 13“ 26', 
long. 78“ 45'. 

SOUDRA, in the Rajpoot state of .fessul- 
meer, a village near the mute from Roree, in 
Sindh, to the town of Jessulmeer, and 11 miles 
N.W. of it. There are a few shops, and water 
is obtainable from wells. The road in this part 
of the route is stony. Lat. 26“ 67', long. 

71 “ r. 


^ SOtTMB, or SUMBE, a mountain torrent 
rising at the floutbem base of the Sewalik 
Mountains, in lat. 30“ 24', long. 77“ 28', and 
described by Colvin as “ nearly dry, except in 
rains, "when it receives the drainage of the 
roonnlaing south-east of Nahun, and of the 
plains east of its course nearly to the Jumna; 
from which, and a strong fall, its floods are 
most violent and ^udden in their effects.” 

fiOUNDA, or SEUND A, in the native state 
of Dutteea, province of Budlecund, a town on 
the route by Kooneh from Gwalior to Calpee, 
72 miles W. of the latter. It is situate on the 
right hank of the river Sindh, which here haa 
“ steep banks, sandy bottom, and usu.al depth 
of water during the dry season two feet.’’ 
Here, in the beginning of November, 1817, 
were the head-quarters of the British army 
under the Marquis of Hastings, Governor- 
General, advancing towards Gwalior to intimi- 
date Scindia. Lat. 26“ 9', long. 78° 50'. 

SOUNDA. — A town of Bundlecund, in the 
native state of Dnlteah, 40 miles N.N.E. 
from Diittcah, and 36 miles W. from Jaloun, 
Lit. 26“ 10', long. 73° 51'. 

SOUNDOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Bollary, presidency of Madras, 24 miles 
\V. by S, of BeUary. A small portion of the 
district of which this town i.s the principal 
pl.-ice, belongs to a native chief, styled the 
rajah of l^joundoor. Lat. 15“ 6', long. 76° 86'. 

SOURUJPOOR. — A town in Nepal, 113 
miles W. by S. from Khatmandoo, and .^6 miles 
N. from Goruokpoor. Lat. 27° 30', long. 
83° 29'. 

SOUSA, iir the British district of Muttr.a, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra cantonment to Kom- 
bher, in Bhurtporc, and 1.5 miles N.E. of the 
latter. Lat. 27“ 27', long. 77° 37'. 

SOUTHERN MA HR A'TPA* JAG HIRES. 
— By this name are indicated the following 
petty terrioritics in the Southeni Maliratfca 
country : — Hablee, Jhumkunilee, Koonwar, 
Meeruj (under two chiefs), Moixlholo, Nur- 
goond, iSjinglee, Savanore, and Shedbal. They 
are under the protection of the British govern- 
ment, and locally are within the limits of the 
Bombay presidency. The area of the whole is 
returned at 3,700 square miles, and the entire 
population is stated at 410,700. 

The Sattara jaghires, dependencies of the 
late raj of S.attara, and included within it, are 
named Akulkote, Bliore, Juth, Oumie, Phul- 
tun, and Wyhee. With the state to which thev 
belonged, they have passed under the British 
government. Most of the jaghires above men- 
tioned are noticed separately in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangement. 

SOUTH-WEST FRONTIER OF BEN- 
GAL. — This agency comprehends a large tract 
of country under the administration of an 
officer called the Political Agent for the South- 
west Frontier, and who is also the oommia- 
sioner of CholA Nogpore. He is aided in the 
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discharge of bii dufies bj several European 
asBistants, In addition to these, there is a 
native judicial establishment, consisting of a 
Budder aao^een and nine moon sift. The tract 
of country subject to the commissioner of 
Cljota Na^pore, comprises that province, called 
also liohai^uggR, Maunbheon, Ranjgurh or 
Hazareebagb, and Suniblmlpore ; but the 
authority of that officer ns political agent 
extends oyer several native states subject to 
British control, in most of which the govern- 
ment of the chiefs is of a very loose chaoTicter, 
the land but imperfectly cultivated, and the 
people but slightly reclaimed from* natural 
wildness. The principal of these native do- 
mains are Sirgooja, Patna, Sonepore, Korea, 
Kowngurh, Bora Samba, Sarungurh, Phooljee, 
Bombra, Bonei, Gangpore, Jusbpore, Suck tee, 
Ryegnrb, Burgun, Keriall, Serickala, Kursava, 
and Colelian. In these states the administra- 
tion of civil justice rests with the chiefs, subject 
to an appeal to the political agent. In criminal 
matters, the rajahs may pass sentence to the 
extent of fourteen years’ transportation, under 
tlie approval of the agent ; but sentence of 
death cannot be passed until the case comes 
before the Briti.sh agent for trial. In minor 
cases, the rajahs and chiefs may carry out their 
own orders at once ; but they are expected to 
make monthly reports, and transmit copies of 
all proceedings. 

The places named in the course of this 
article will be found noticed in the alphabetical 
armogement. 

SOWARA.— See Ncssehabad, 

SOWDA. — A town in the British district of 
Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 108 miles 
E.N.E. of Malligaum. Lat. 21° 8', long. 76°. 

SOWLEEGURH, in the British territory 
of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Proviuaes, a town on the route fi*om 
Battool to Indoor, 31 miles K.W. by W. of 
the fonner, Lat. 22“ 7', long. 77“ 31'. 

SOWNEE, in the British district of Saugor 
and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Pro- 
vinces, a town, the principal place of the per- 
guniiah of the same name. It is situate on the 
route from Hoshungabad to Asseerghur, 30 
miles S.W. of former, 111 N.E. of latter. It 
is described as one of the best-looking and 
cleanest towns in Central India, with one very 
wide street of new and well-built houses. Lat. 
22“ .28', long. 77“ 30'. 

SOWRICK, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckahad, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from F urruckabad to Jaloun, 
25 miles S. by W. of the fonner. Lat. 27° 3', 
long. 79° 34'. 

SOWIJREAH, in the British district of 
Benares, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village oa the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 27 miles W. of the former, 47 
E. of the latter. Lat. 25° 16', long. 82° 38'. 

SPAJNZEIK. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 134 


miles S.W. from Ava, Lat 20“ 19', long. 
94° 43'. 

SPIlT. — A valley so called, forming the 
north-eastern angle of the Punjab ; it extends 
from lat. 31° 40' — 32° 40', and from long, 
77° 43' — 78° 38', and is seventy miles in length 
from north to south, and forty-seven ih breadth. 
The valley-js traversed throughout by the river 
of Spiti, a feeder of the Sutluj. The mean 
elevation of the inhabited parts is slated to be 
12,986 feet. In 1846, the district was leased 
by the British for three years to the rajah of 
Bussahir, and after the expiration of that 
period a revenue settlement was made with 
the cultivators, which is still in force. 

SPITI RIVER.— Sec Li. 

SRAVANA BELGULA, in the Mysore, a 
village, one of the few places in which lie 
Jain tenets and worship, formerly go prevalent 
over India, continue to hold their place. Here 
is a colossal image of Gomuta Raya, one of the 
great paatoiB or coryphsei oi the Jains, being 
legarded by them as deifie<l on account of his 
merits. The statue represents the personage 
naked ; it is of very massive proportions, being 
seventy feet three inches in height, and con- 
sisting of one solid stone. Hence it is supposed 
to have been formed by hewing away the 
original mass of rook, until the statue alone 
remained. 

'fliough the Jains liave been nearly extir- 
rainated in this part ot India, by the persecu- 
tion oftho Biahniins, the votaries of their fuith 
in other quarters regard this place with high 
reverence, and lately an opulent Jain mer- 
chant of Seringapatam evinced his devotion by 
j the construction here of a fine tank. Distance 
I N.W. from Seringapatam 33 miles. Lat. 
12° 51', long. 76° 33'. 

SREE MUTTRA, or SARMATHXJRA, in 
the Rajjroot territory of Kerowly, a town near 
the western frontier, towards the territoiy of 
Jeypore, 35 miles W. of the town of Dholpoor, 
62 S.W, of Agra. Lat, 26° 31', long. 77° 29'. 

SREEVURDHUN, in the presidency of 
Bombay, a town in the territory occupied by 
' the Hubsies, 62 miles S.W. by W. from Poonah, 

' and 62 miles S. by E. from Bombay, liat. 
18° S', long. 73° 5'. 

I SRIGARTH. — A town in the north-eastern 
quarter of the Piinjaub, in the small raj of 
Kullu, situate 43 miles S.E. by S. of Sultan- 
poor. Lat. 31° 24', long. 77° 30'. 

SRI KANTA, in Gurwbal, a lofty peak of 
that part of the Himalaya in the space lying 
in the great flexure of the river Bhageerettee, 
where it changes its direction from north-west 
to south-west, Fraser, who had a transient 
, glimpse of tUis summit while temporarily free 
from clouds, designates it as *‘an enormously 
lofty and sharp peak.” It is visible from 
SuharunjxKir, in the plains of Hindoostan, 
though many lofty ranges intervene, and the 
i distance in a direct line is 105 miles. The 
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of Sri Kanta is 20,296 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 80’ 67', long. 78’ 61'. 

SRINAGAR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieat.-jyov. of the N.W. Provinfes, 
a village on the route from Allahabad to 
Calpee, and 21 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
26“ 9', long. 60’ 6'. 

8RINUGUR, in the British territory of 
Jaloun, in Bundelcund, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route, by the Hire- 
poor Pass, from Saugor to Banda, 47 mUes 
8.W. of the latter. It has a large bazar, and 
water and supplies are abundant. Lat. 25’ 11', 
long. 79’ 60'. 

SRIRAMAPURAM, — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Vizagapatam, presidency of 
Madras, 64 miles S.W. by W. of Vizagapa- 
tam. Lat. 17’ 19', long. 82° 89'. 

STREEMUNTGURH. — A town in the 
Southern Mabratta jaghire of Sanglee, 47 miles 
8.E. by E. from Dharwar, and 89 miles W. 
from Ballary. Lat. 16’ 7', long. 75° 40'. 

STREEVY GOONDQM.— A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 17 miles E.S.E. from Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8’ 39', long. 77° 69'. 

8TRIMUSTRUM.— A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
81 miles S.W, of Cuddalore. Idit. 11’ 24', 
long. 79’ 28'. 

SUAGARHI, in the petty hill state of 
Kothar, the remains of a fort op a high ridge 
shutting in the Gumbur river. The supply of 
water is from a tank supplied merely by rain, 
as there is no spring within a considerable 
distance. Elevation above the sea 6,620 feet. 
Lat. 30° 56', long. 77° 2'. 

SUBANRIKA. — A river rising in the Bri- 
tish district of Chota Nagpore, about lat, 
23° O', long. 84’ 50'. It takes a direction 
north-east for fifty miles, and subsequently 
turning due east, becomes the boundary for 
thirty miles between the district of Chota 
Nagpore and that of Ramgurh. At the end of 
that distance it takes a direction south, and 
for a like distance forms the boundary between 
the districts Chota Nagpore and Pachete, and, 
entering this last-named district, traverses it 
in a direction south-east for a distance of about 
twenty-five miles. Continuing in the same 
direction. It for about aix miles forms the 
boundary between the last-named district and 
Singbhooro, and then for nine miles the bound- 
ary between Barrabhoom and Singbboom, and 
for twelve miles between Barrabhoom and 
Fooralia, through which it flows for fifty miles, 
and subsequently forms the boundary between 
it and the territory of Orissa for twenty-five 
more. Finally entering the district of'Mid- 
napore, it holds its course for eighty miles 
to the sea, disemboguing a few miles below 
Peepley, in lat. 21’ 86', long, 87° 28'. Its 
direction after entering district Midnapore is 
south-east : its total length of course is about 
817 miles. Stirling styles it a “respectable 


river,” but its mouth is obstructed by a danger- 
ous l»r. It is callod Peply or Pipli river by 
Horsburgh, who mentiones that Peply sand 
stretches three leases from the shore, and in 
some part, four miles from land, is nearly dry 
at low water ; and that there is on the east 
side of the bank a road where ships may anchor 
in five fathoms \mter. 

SUBATHOO. — A fort and cantonment, the 
principal place of a small pergunnab of the 
same name, reserved by the E^t-India Com- 
pany, on the settlement of the hill states at 
the conclusion of the Ghoorka war, in 1816 ; 
previously it was within the tbakoorai or lord- 
ship of Keunthal. The district is bounded on 
the west by Kothar, and surrounded on &11 
other sides by Burrouleo. It is a sort of 
table-land, having in its vicinity mountains 
varying in height from 4.600 to 8,000 feet 
above the sea, but southwards, or towards the 
plains, it is rather open, and exposed to the 
winds blowing from thorn, though overtopped 
by some high lands in that direction. The fort 
is situate on an eminence rising about 1,100 
feet from the right bank of the river Gumbur. 
The surrounding country is populous, being 
studded with many villages, the number of 
which has continually been on the increa.se 
since the establishment of British supremacy, 
in consequence of the refuge afforded to per- 
sons oppressed in the neighbouring hill states, 
and the extended demand for labour and pro- 
duce to supply the consumption of the British 
troops stationed there. Agriculture is carried 
on with great industry and skill, the sides of 
the mountains being formed into successive 
terraces, like huge steps. The level spots on 
the banks of the streams are irrigated and 
cultivated for rice, which is produced in great 
abundance, and of a quality superior to that 
of the adjacent plaina The oidier crops are 
wheat, barley, maize, millet of various kinds, 
ginger, ootUm, opium, tobacco, oil-seeds, red 
pepper, hemp, and a variety of esculent vege- 
tables. The fruits are generally excellent ; and 
among them are apricots, peaches, walnuts, a 
few apples, wild ]»ears, raspberries, and me- 
lons; the strawberries are small and without 
flavour. The high grounds in the immediate 
vicinity of the station are almost destitute of 
wood, except on their northern declivities, 
which are covered with pines. The climate 
is altogether agreeable, and very healthy, the 
mean temperature of the whole year being 
from 65i° to 66°: the heat in May and June 
is considerable, but not oppressive. The 
periodical rains are heavy, commencing about 
the 20th of June and continuing to the close 
of September : hoar frosts commence in No- 
vember, and cease about the beginning of 
March. During December and January, in 
severe seasons, ice of considerable' thickness 
is produced on standing water. Snow some- 
times falls to the depth of four or five inches, 
but seldom lies above three or four days, as 
the direct rays of the sun are powerful. The 
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sapply of water for the cantonment appears 
to be sufiBoient only in ordinary seasoos. 
During periods of drought, recourse must be 
had to springs three-quarters of a mile dis- 
tant, and 400 feet below the level of the 
barracks. The old fort baa been converted 
into a jail for delinquents convicted at the 
cantoninent and at Simla. Subatboo is in 
the Cis-Sutlej division of the territories sub- 
ject to the jurisdiction of the commissioner of 
the Punjaub. The fort is distant N.W. from 
Calcutta 1,075 miles; elevation above the sea 
4,600 feet. Subatboo was some time since 
selected as the site for a sanatarium for 
troops. Its salubrity has been satisfactorily 
tested ; the special committee appointed to 
inquire into the relative healthiness of dif- 
ferent stations, having arrived at the con- 
clusion that at least two soldiers die at 
stations on the plains for one on the hills. 
Lat. 30“ 58', long. 77“ S'. 

SUBBULGARH, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
ruinous town and fort on the route from 
Nujeebabad to Hurdwar, and 10 miles N.W. 
of the former. It is described by Captain 
Hardwicke as *'a very extensive line of for- 
tification, inclosing the town ; both which ex- 
hibit little more than naked walls falling to 
decay. Aftich of the ground within the fort 
is in cultivation ; in the south-east curtain or 
face of the fort is a lofty brick- built gateway. 
The high road leads close past the north-east 
l>astioD, and continues along the north face 
the whole length, within thirty or forty yards 
of the ditch.” Lat. 29° 44', long. 78“ 15 . 

SUBHAPUR, in the British district of 
Futtehporo, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Banda to 
the town of Futtehpore, and 10 miles S.W. of 
the latter. It is probably identical with that 
called by Rennell Shahbazpoor, or “falcon’s 
town.” Lat. 25“ 66', long. 80“ 36'. 

SUBTERMOOKEE RIVER.— One of the 
mouths of the Ganges, discharging itself into 
the sea in lat. 21“ 84', long. 88" 26'. — See 
SUNDERBUNDB, 

SUBULKA SAREE, in the British district 
of Delhi, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Delhi to 
Rewaree, and 14 miles S.W. of the former. 
There is a good bazar, and water is abundant. 
Lat. 28“ 33', long. 77“ 10'. 

SUBZULCOTE. — A town in the native 
state of Bahawulpore, situate 14 miles S.E. 
from the left bank of the Indus, and 76 miles 
N.E. by E. from Bukkur. The town and 
district of Subzulcote were conferred upon 
the khan of Bahawulpore in 1843, in reward 
of the support afforded by him to the British 
troops during the war in Sinde and Afghan- 
istan. Lat. 28“ 12', long. 69“ 67'. 

SUCHANA. — A town in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, situated in 
the prant or subdivision of Hallar, on the 


southern shore of the Gulf of Cutch. Dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, 8.W., 160 miles. 
Lat, 22“ 34', long, 70“ 22'. 

8CCHEEN. — A town with a small territory 
included within the limits of the British dis- 
trict of Surat, presidency of Bombay, though 
in a great measure independent of the British 
government. It coutaius an area of 800 square 
miles, with a population of 22,260. The chief, 
styled the Nawaub of Suoheen, possesses, it is 
stated, seventeen villages and an annual income 
of 89,000 rupees. Loans to the nawaub, to 
enable him to discharge his Arab meroedaries 
and for other purposes, have been granted by 
the British government. These debta have 
not yet been liquidated ; and it has been sug- 
gested that certain villages should be sold to 
relieve the chief from bis embarrassments. 
The town of Suebeon is distant from Surat city, 
S.E., 10 miles. Lat. 21“ 4', long. 72“ 68'. 

SUCHENDEE, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Calpee to the can- 
tonment of Cawnpore, and 14 miles W. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, and supplies and water 
are abundant. The population amounts to 
5,441. The road in this part of the route is 
bad, the country partially cultivated. Lat. 
26“ 25', long. 80" 14'. 

SUDDASHEEPET.— A town in Hyder- 
abad, or territory of the Nizam, situate six 
miles S.W. from the right bank of the 
Manjera river, and 41 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad. Lat. 17' 37', long. 78°, 

SUDIVA. — A town of Assam, in the Bri- 
tish district of Siuliya, 34 miles N.E. of 
Seebpoor. The district, of which this town 
i.s the chief place, forms one of the divisions 
of upper Assam, and contains (inclusive of 
Mutruck)au area of 6,942 square miles, with a 
population of 30,000. Lat. 27“ 60', long. 96“ 42'. 

SUDJUN. — A town in the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 86 miles 
N. of Bombay. Lat. 20“ 10', long. 72" 60'. 

SUDULPUR JEHUR, in the Briti.sh dis- 
trict of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a vilhige ou the route from the town of 
Bareilly to Sbahjehanpoor, and nine miles S.E. 
of the former place. It is situate near a large 
piece of water, in an open, level, cultivate 
country. Lab. 28“ 16', long. 79“ 35'. 

SUDURKHANKAKOT, in Sirhind, a vil- 
lage ou the route from Loodiana toFerozpoor, 
and 44 miles W. of the former town. It is situate 
seven miles from the left bank of the Sutlej, 
in a level open country, partially oulbivatea. 
The road in this part of the route is generally 
good, but in some places heavy and sandy, 
yet net so much as to have serious difficulties 
for guns or carriages. Distant N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 1,146 miles. Lat. 30“ 66', long. 74“ SS*. 

SUFDARGANJ, in the territory ol Code, 
a town on the route from the cantoninent of 
Goruckpoor to Lucknow, 137 miles .W. of the 
former, 29 E. of the latter. Here is enoamping- 
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groand on an exteiuiye plain. • Lat. 2C"' 56', 
long. 81“ 16'. 

SUFEID KOH, or “ THE WHITE 
MOUNTAIN/’ is a lofty range bounding fhe 
valley of the Kabool river on tbe Bonth, as the 
Hindoo Koosb does on the north. These two 
ranges are about seventy nailes apart, and this 
distatioe may bo oonsklered as tlie extreme 
breadth of the valley of the Krfbool river. The 
Sufeid Koh range runs nearly east and west 
along the parallel of lat. 38° 50', oommencing 
eastward near Attook, in long. 72° 16', and 
terminating westward in long. 69° 86'. Its 
western extremity sinks into a maze of hills, 
stretching like network to the Kohistan of 
Kabool. The Sufeid Koh is generally of pri- 
mary formation, consisting of gpwnite, quartz, 
gneiss, mica-ehite, and primary limestone. There 
are three ranges running nearly parallel, and 
rising in height as they recede from the river : 
the two lower are covered with pine-forests ; 
the highest and most distant has a very irre- 
gular outline, is steep and very rocky, yet 
furrowed by many beautiful and fertile vales. 
The highest part is between the meridians of 
69° 40' and 70° 30', and attains the elevation 
of 14,100 feet, being covered with perpetual 
snow. The ^orkh Rood, the Kara Su, and 
many other shallow but impetuous streams,' 
rush down its northern faoe, and are dis- 
charged into the river of Kabool, which con- 
veys their water to tbe Indus. The Elhyber 
mountains conuect the eastern extremity with 
the Himalaya, as the Kurkutcha do the 
western ; and between them lies the plain of 
Jelalabad. 

SUFFEEDUN, in Sirhind, a small town 
on the right bank ol the canal of Ferozshah, 
whore it changes its' direction from south-west 
to west. The vicinity, formerly but slightly 
cultivated, has been much improved in con- 
sequence of the irrigation introduced by the 
repair and cleansing of the canal, which, pre- 
viously nearly useless, has now become a 
channel for conveying a lai'ge body of water 
from the Jumna to the sooth of Sirhind. Dis- 
tant N.W. from Calcutta 960 miles. Lat. 
29° 24', long. 76“ 44'. 

SUGEN. — A town in the native state of 
Bamra, on the south-western frontier of 
Bengal, situate on the right liank of the 
Braminy river, and 61 miles N.E. by N, from 
Sumbulpoor. Lat. 22° 12', long. 84^ 30'. 

SUGGUR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nixani, 124 miles S.W. by W. 
from Hyderabad, and 95 miles S.E. from 
Bholavoor. Lat. 16° 36', long. 76° 51'. 

SUGLA, in Bussahir, a pass over the outer 
Tange of the Himalaya, forms a communidation 
between Koonawar and Gurhwal. The road 
through it is bad, but has the advantage of 
being practicable for six months of the year, 
and is passable for loaded sheep and goats ; 
Gerard estimates its elevation above the sea 
at 16,000 feet. Lat. 81° 13', long. 78° 29'. A 


peak about three miles north-east of this pass 
was, in the great trigonometrioal survey of the 
Himalaya, asoertain^ to have an elevation of 
21,178 feet above tbe sea. 

SUGREE, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Azimgurh to Goruck- 
poor, 13 miles N.E. of the former. Lat. 26“ T, 
long. 83“ 28'. 

SUHAR, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Delhi, 15 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 27° 38', long. 77° 33'. 

SUHARUNPORE, a British district under 
the lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, is 
bounded on tho north-east by the Sewalik 
range, dividing it from the British district of 
Debra Dhoon ; on the east by the Ganges, 
dividing it from the British districts of Gurh- 
wal and Bijnour ; on the south by the British 
district of Mozu^rnuggur ; and on the west 
by the Jumna, dividing it from Sirhind. It is 
about ‘sixty-eight miles in length from north to 
south, and sixty in breadth from east to west, 
with an area of 2,165 square miles ; and lies 
between lat. 29° 28' — 30° 20', long. 77° 13' — 
78° 15'. The surface is in general remarkably 
uniform, eloping gently towards the south ; 
the numerous torrents which rush from the 
Sew.alik range flowing generally in that direc- 
tion, and ultimately finding their way either 
to the Jumna or the Ganges. There is little 
elevation towards tho base of theSewalik hills, 
which rise precipitously from the plain, the 
level of which is scarcely broken, except by 
two long ranges of sandhills running from 
north to south, in some degree parallel with 
tbe Ganges and with each otiier, and by 
another similar range near the western fron- 
tier, running iu Tike manner from north 
to sooth, in a line corresponding generally 
with that of the Jumna. Between the most 
easterly of these ranges and the Ganges, 
lies tho Khadir or marsh-land of that river, 
amounting probably to one-sixth of the whole 
area of Subaru npore. It is thus described by 
Cautley : — “ The low tract of country lying at 
tho foot of the Sewalik hills, and receiving the 
drainage which ultimately falls into the Ganges 
river, is that which is designated by tho natives 
the Ganges Khadir. It consists of a triangular 
portion of the country, bounded on the north- 
east by tho chain of hills called the Sewalik ; 
on the south-west and south by a high steppe 
or bank ; and on tbe south and east by tbe 
Ganges river. The Sewalik on the north, and 
the high bank which lies on the south, termi- 
nate in an acute angle at the Shabjehanpore 
pass, in tbe former range, the bank increasing 
in abruptness up to this point, near which it 
is lost entirely. The Khadir receives the 
whole of tbe bill drainage from Hurd war up to 
this angle, which may be considered as the 
water- head sejiarating the valley of the Jumna 
from that of the Ganges.” The extent of 
depressiou of the surface of the Khadir below 
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tbe bigbl»nds of Bobaraopore, it is sud, 
varies, ddoreasiog in depth from the south- 
eastern angle upwards, the extreme depth 
being eighty-four feet. This depression, how- 
ever, is not universal : in the northern portion 
there is an isolated tract couaiderably elevated, 
on which are situated the towns of J^eri, Imli, 
and numerous villages. This tract is much' 
iutersected and cut up by channels, and is j 
separated, or nearly so, in its centre, by a 
large ravine, receiving a portion of the Shah I 
Munsoor draiua^. In addition to this main 
insular tract of high land, there are other 
smaller mounds, upon which villages are built.” 
The entire drainage of this tract is into the 
Ganges, by means of the Solaoi and Rutrau, , 
the Futtfari, and some torrents of less impor- 
tance. The two ranges of sandhills already 
mentioned as rising to the west of the Khadir,. 
form the high land dividing the valley of the 
Ganms from that of the Jumna. The drainage 
of the latter is effected principally by the 
Hindoo and its tributaries, Che discharge of 
which is into the Jumna, on the left side. An 
approximate estimate of the elevation of the 
northern part above the sea may be formed 
from the ascertained elevations of the Pad-' 
sharaabal, at the north-western extremity, | 
wliere the Jumna enters the plains ; of Hurd- 
war, at the north-eastern extremity, where the 
Ganges enters the plains ; and of Suharunpore, 
lying between them. Those elevations are 
respectively 1,276, 1,024, and 1,013 feet. 
Bailra, on the south-eastern frontier, and pro- 
biibiy the lowest part of the district, is 940 
feet above the sea. The climate is cooler than 
that of the plain of Hindostan in general, in 
consequence of the higher latitude and greater 
elevation. From November, the vreather be- 
comes progressively colder until Christmas; 
in March, a rapid rise takes place in the tem- 
perature ; and about the beginning or middle 
of April the hot winds begin to blow. Their 
effects are thus described by Jacquemont: — 
"The country, which I had left two days 
before verdant and smiling, had become 
covered with dust; in a week the herbage 
will be entirely withered, and the trees have 
already a uniformly dull hue. Very near objects 
appear through the dusty air as if by the false 
and lurid light of the sun penetrating through 
storm-clouds, and also seem nearer than they 
actually ere ; but et no great distance their 
outlines are quite effaced.” The periodical 
rains commence in the middle of June, and 
terminate about the middle of September. 

Tlie soil is generally clayeyi with a propor- 
tion of sand, having in many places a sub- 
stratum of hard reteutive clay, and not unfre- 
quently kankar, or lime in nodules, is imbedded 
in the earth. The very wide range of tem- 
perature gives a corresponding extent to the 
botany of Suharunpore, which, according to the 
season of the year, matures in the cooler the 
productions of the temperate ; in the hotter, 
of the intertropical climes. The elephant, 
common in the Dhoons north of the Bewalik 
6 D 


range, may probably be found ; and there are 
certainly ti^rs, leopards, lynxes, bears, the 
piju, a species of viverra (Batelus mellivoras), 
otters, jackals, stags, hog-deer, spotted deer, 
antelopes, wild hogs, and monkeys. 

Tlie crops consist of wheat, barley, oats, 
millet, pease, beans, vetch, tares, lentils, 
mustard and rape as oil-seeds, carrot, coriander, 
cumin, tbbaccu, flax, safflower, and succory. 
Almost all the esculent vegetables of Europe 
8u6ceed well in the cold season : hemp grows 
wild in great abundance and luxuriance. The 
autumnal crop consists of rice, cotton, indigo, 
maize, different kinds of millet. The govern- 
meat demand on the lands of this district has 
been fixed for a term of years, which will 
expire on the Ist July, IS57- 

The means of extensive irriration are sup- 
plied by the Doab Canal, which has its head- 
water from the Jumna on the left side, a 
sliort distance above the Padshabmahal, in 
lat. 30'" 22*, long. 77“ 89'. The construction 
of this canal is attributed to Ali Mardhan 
Khan, minister of the emperor Shah J ebon, a 
nobleman to whose wealth and public spirit 
the execution of various great works ia ascribed 
by popular tiwdition. The canal is conduct^ 
witn considerable knowledge of hydraulics, 
along the crest of the high ground between 
the Jumna and the Hindon, so as to admit of 
its water being thrown, for the purposes of 
irrigation, over the country on both sides. 
There are, however, scarcely any traces of 
lateral offsets or of bridges ; whence it haa 
been supposed that the great difficulty of pre- 
serving it from the ruinous effects of torrents 
in the upper pait of the course, caused it at 
an early period to be allowed to lapse into 
ruin. Its general course is in a southerly 
direction, nearly parallel to the Jumna, and, 
on. an average, about fifteen miles east of it. 
Near Delhi it flows into the valley of the 
Jumna, and passing partly through the 
grounds of a royal preserve, rejoins the Jumna 
opposite the city. The length of the main 
branch is 135 miles. It was, by direction of 
the supreme government, cleared out, put in 
thorough repair, and reopened in the beginning 
of 1830, for the various purposes of irrigation, 
of affording water-power, and of navigation. 
Raft* of timber can thus be conveyed from the 
forests about the base of the Sewalik to Delhi, 
and boats of from four to eight tons burthen, 
and drawing two feet water, can also be pavi- 
'gated for the same distance. Another work 
of a similar character, but on a much lar^r 
scale, is in course of completion, with a view 
to the benefit of the eastern part of the Doab. 
It consists in the formation of a canal for pur- 
fK>SBs of irrigation, from the right side of the 
Gang^, at Kunkhul, about three milee below 
Hurdwar, to flow through the Doab. 

The chief i ivers of Suharun^re — theOangesi, 
Jumna, Hindon, Kutmoo, Bolani — are sepa- 
rately described in the alphabetical arrange- 
Iment. 

I The population of the district is returned at 
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801,325. The following official return dia- 
tiuguishee the towns and Villages of the district 
into classes according to their population : — - 


Numbcrwlth less than 1,000 inhabitants 1,328 

Ditto with more than i ,000 and leas than A, 000 U4 

Ditto with more than 5,000 and less than 10,000 A 

Dlttowich more than 10,000 and less than 50,000 4 

Total 1,481 


On the dismemberment of the Mogul empire, 
sobsei^ently t-o the victory gained by Ahmed 
Shah Durani, the circar of Subaru npore was, 
about the year 1757, given by the conqueror 
to Najib-u-doula, a Robilla chiet He was 
succeeded by bis son Zabetnkhan, on whose 
death, in 1785, the territory devolved to his 
SOD Gholam Kaudir, infamous for his cruelties 
at Delhi, when, a few years afterwards, he 
obtained possession of that city and of its 
miserable sovereign, whom, after subjecting to 
every inanlt which malice and insolence could 
devise, he deprived of eight by the point of his 
dagger ; thus consuraniating a series of ex- 
cesses, which a cautious historian has pro- 
nounced to be “ almost without parallel in 
the history of the world,” The Mabratta 
chief Scindia subsequently dispossessed the 
wretch of his conquest, and avenged the 
wrongs of the unhappy ruler of Delhi upon the 
person of his brutal enemy j for though (Tholara 
sought safety in flight, he was not destined to 
find it, being pursued and taken by the Mah- 
rattas, loaded with irons, and exposed in a 
cage. Subsequently he was deprived of bis 
eyes, nose, ears, hands, and feet, and thus 
horribly mutilated was ordered to be sent back 
to Delld. He, however, never reached the 
scene of his atrocities, having died on the road. 
Scindia could scarcely add to the calamities of 
the imperial prisoner, but he still retained him 
in durance, making use of the emperor’s name 
for his own purposes, till the English, by the 
capture of Delhi, deprived him of the custody 
of the pageant prince. With the British 
government Scindia continued obstinately, 
though vainly, to contend. The vigorous 
policy of the Marquis Wellesley, enforced by 
the extraordinary military ability which that 
profound statesman had at his disposal, ulti- 
mately left the Mabratta no choice but sub- 
missioo ; and in the sweeping cessions made 
by him to the British in 1803, by the treaty of 
Surjee Anjengaum, the district of Suhar unpore 
was included. 

SUHARUNPORE. — The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, under 
tlie lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces. It is 
situate on the small river Dumoulao, and about 
a mile E. of the Doab Canal, in an open, level 
conntry, rendered fertile by the irri^tion 
derived therefrom, though naturally rather 
sandy. The immediate environs are rendered 
pleasing by numerous groves of mangoes and 
palms, and inclosures of cactus and euphorbia. 
Altogether the scene displays the results of 
care and intelligence not usu^ in this part of 


India ; and those agreeable features, with the 
I dwellings of the British reridents arranged 
about the town, give the place a European 
air. Jaoquemont styles it one of the hand- 
somest English stations in India, Here is a 
celebrated botauio garden belonging to the 
East-lodia Company, arranged and matured 
by the sucoessive care of two eminent botanists. 
Dr. Rnyle and Dr. Falconer. The former thus 
describes the success attained in accUmating 
and cultivating the productions of various 
countries ; — “ We have collected in one place 
and naturalized in the open air the various 
fruit-trees of very different countries ; as of 
India, China, Cabul, Europe, and America." 
This variety of vegetation is attributed by Dr. 
Royle to the great range of temperature, which 
extends from the freezing-point to about 100“, 
combined with the influence of the periodical 
rains ; and from those causes be considers the 
botanical capability of this locality "as being 
nearly the northern limit of the flora of India, 
as well as the sottbem boundary of that which 
is called the oriental or Persian region.” The 
choice of situation for the purpose of forming 
the garden was made with great judgment. 
The tropical situation of a Iwtanical garden 
maintained at Calcutta was found, as might 
have been expected, very unfavourable for 
realizing many of the advantages which it was 
established to promote, Suharunpore offered 
a more temperate locality ; and the com- 
parative proximity of the Himalaya Mountains 
added greatly to the strength of its claims to 
selection, while an old endowment afforded 
means for making so hopeful an experiment at 
a reduced rate of cost. The gjarden was formed 
in 1817 ; in 18*20 a medical garden was annexed 
to it, and a nursery in connection with it was 
formed in the adjoining hill district of Mus- 
soorie ; but a few years afterwards the charge 
for the medical garden was abolished, and 
sundry other reductions enforced, by the 
minute frugality of Lord William Bentinck. 
The effect of this cutting down was sub- 
sequently found to be a diminution of the 
utility of the establishment. Lord Auckland 
manifested great anxiety for the success of the 
institution, and a strong desire to restore its 
efficiency ; deeming this important, as well 
because the garden was an object of great 
interest to the inhabitants, as on the ground of 
its obvious tendency to the extension of know- 
ledge, and to the promotion of the benefit both 
of Asia and Europe. Steam navigation was at 
this period beginning to display its advantages 
as a connecting link between Great Britain 
and her possessions in India, and thus were 
opened facilities previously unknown for the 
interchange of the seeds, plants, and trees of 
the two quarters of the world ; to the advance- 
ment of agricultural, horticultural, and bo- 
tanical science, and to the probable increase ot 
the comforts and gratification of the tastes of 
the inbabiiants of countries widely separated 
by distance ; thus making them mutually con- 
tributory to the wants of each other, and co- 
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labourers in diffasing the elements of enjoy- 
ment, pbyeiciU and intellectual. To effect the 
necessary improvements involved a small ad- 
ditional expense ; but the representations of 
the Governor-General were effectual, and in 
1840 the Court of Directors gave their sanction 
to the requisite measures for placing the 
establishment of the garden in such a state as 
should insure its efficiency for the purposes for 
which it was maintained. By this, and by 
retaining at home the services of Dr. Boyle, 
to attend to the promotion by all practicable 
means of the development of the vegetable 
resources of India, an impetus was given to 
the very Important objects in view, which 
cannot fail to issue in a large atuouat of 
benefit. The garden of Subaninpore, 680 
yards in its greatest len^h, and 470 in its 
greatest breadth, is an object of much beauty 
as well as utility, being tastefully laid out with 
many delightful walks and carriage -roads. 

At Suharunpore is a fort, and also a military 
cantonment ; it has also been selected as the 
locality fora government stud depot. Here, 
in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya, was the principal station, where all 
the most valuable observations, whether of 
latitude, longitude, or azimuth, were made. 

The population of the town is .37,968, as 
shown by official return prepared in 1848 ; 
elevation above the sea 980 feet ; distant 
N. W. from Calcutta 1,007 miles. Lat. 29’ 58', 
long. 77’ 36'. 

SUH AW A R, in the British district of 
hlynpooree, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Mynpooree to 
Morkdabad, 40 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
27“ 48', long. 78“ 65'. 

SUHEELA, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to Khschi, 38 miles N. by W. of the former. 
Lat. 27’ 13', long. 83“ 16'. 

SUHESPOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov.- of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Bijnour to Pilleebheet, 
33 miles S.E. by E. of the former. Lat. 29’ 8', 
long. 78’ 41'. 

SUHESPOOR, in the British district of 
Bijnour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 22 miles N.W. from the former. It 
is a very filthy place, remarkably crowded 
with hogs. Daviiion remarks, *' Pork ought 
to be cheap, for the neighbouring fields, roads, 
ravines, and pools, were covered with these 
filthy untutor^ animals.” There is a bazar, 
and water is plentiful. Suhespoor contains a 
population of 6,442 inhabitants. Lat. 29’ 7', 
long. 78’ 41'. 

SUHESPOORA, in the British district 
of Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Mirzapoor to 
Patna, 2? miles E. of the former, Lat. 25’ ff, 
long. 83' 2'. 


SUHPOO, in the British district of Muttr^ 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town on 
the route from Muttra to Futtygurh, 80 miles 
E. by N. of the former. Lat. 27° 27’, long, 
78° 13'. 

SUHUSWAN, in the British district of 
Budaoon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Budaoon to Rewaree, 
23 miles W. of the former. Lat. 28° 4', long. 
78’ 50'. 

SUJNAIR. — A river rising in the British 
disti'ict of SauTOr and Nerbudda, in lat. 
24° 22', long. 78° 36', a few miles south of the 
town of Sindwah, and flowing about sixty 
miles through the territoiy of Soindia, falls, 
on the left side, into the Jamnie, a fe^er of 
the Betwa, in lat. 25’ 8', long. 78’ 42'. 

SUKEET, in the British district of Mvn- 
poorie, the principal place of the pergunnah 
of the same name, a town on the route from 
Allygurh to Mynpoorie, and 24 miles N.W. of 
the latter. There is a bazar, and water and 
supplies are abundant : the country is flat, 
open, and but partially cultivated. Imme- 
diately north and east of the town is an exten- 
sive waste plain, which would form an excel- 
lent exercising-ground for 20,000 men. The 
road in this part of the route is good. Lat. 
27° 26', long. 78“ 60'. 

SUKHET. — A native state in the north 
side of the Sutlej, which separatee it frotn the 
Cis-Sutlej bill states. It is about fifty-two 
miles in length from east to west, and twenty 
in breadth, having an area of 420 square miles, 
containing a population of 44,652, and yielding 
to the rsj.ah a revenue of 80,000 rupees. 
Sukhet, the principal place, is in lat. 31° 33', 
long. 76’ 66'. 

SUKRRUND. — A town in the British 
district of l^drabad, province of Scinde, 
presidency of Bombay, 60 miles N. of Hydra- 
bad. Lat. 26° 7', long. 68° 24'. 

SUKKUR, in Sinde, a decayed town on the 
west or right bank of the Indus, and opposite 
Roree, on the eastern bank, the island fortress 
of Bukkur lying between them. It is situate 
where a low liinestope range slopes down to 
the river’s bank, clothed in the neighbourhood, 
of the town with luxuriant groves of date- 
palms. These groves, combined with the 
ruined but picturesque town of Sukkur, the 
I river, the huge fortress of Bukkur, and the 
town of Roree, situated on the bold precipice 
I opposite, form a very noble landscape. In 
1839, a British cantonment was made at 
Sukkur, which became converted from a scene 
of desolation and wretchedness to one of 
activi^ and prosperity. Sukkur has still 
seveiw towers, mosques, and minarets stand- 
ing. One minaret is in a state of considerable 
preservation, and, according to Kennedy, ia 
!100 feet high, and may be ascended by a 
winding stone staircase, affording access to 
the summit, whence is a noble prospect. It 
ia a heavy, ill-proportioned oolumn, without 
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ornunent. In ft cmnmercift] point of view, 
Bukknr is ft position of some importance. 
With the view to the promotion and encou- 
ragement of trade, the British government, in 
185], resolved to establish commercial fairs in 
Binde. Bukkur was selected as the site of one of 
these, which is appointed to take place annually 
on the let of January, and to continue for the 
space of forty-five days. Lat. 27° 40', long. 
68“ 54'. 

SUKRANEH, in the British district of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
viooes, a town on the route from Pumickabad 
to JalouQ, SO miles 8.S.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27“, long. 79“ 29^. 

SUKREEA.— A town in the British district 
of Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles 
K.E, by £. of Saeseram. Lat. 25° 13', long. 
84“ S3'. 

SUKROUDTJH, in the British district of 
SohHrunjx)or, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Hurdwar, 18 miles E. of the former. Lat. 
80”, long. 77“ 65'. 

6UKTEE. — A small raj, computed by the 
political agent for the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, within whose jurisdiction it is in- 
cluded, to be of the annual value of 4,000 
rui>ee8 ; the tribute is 240 : the area is 26S 
square miles. Its centre is in lat. 21“ 52', 
long. 82“ 62'. It appears to be well managed : 
the tribute is regularly pkid, and the people 
are represented to be quiet and contented. 
The population is about 12,000. 

SUKTEESGTJRH, in tbe British district of 
Mirzapore, a village, with fort, SO miles S.W. 
of Benares, 20 H.E. of Mirzapoor. Lat. 
24“ 68', long. 82° 53'. 

SUKTHA, a river of Malwa, rises in lat. 
21“ 38', long. 70° 18', aud, flowing noi-therly 
for seventy miles through the territory of 
Sciudta, falls into tbe Nerbudda river on the 
left side, in lat. 22° 11', long. 76° 41'. 

SUKULDEAH, in the British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Cbunar to Jlinapore, 
28 miles N.E. of the former, 118 S.W. of the 
latter. Supplies and water are abundant. 
Lat. 26“ 21', long. 83° 20'. 

STJKTJLPUR. — A village on the right bank 
of the Goulfth, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibbeet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces. Lat. 29° 4', long. 
79° 38'. 

SUKURTAL, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnogur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small fort and assemblage of dwell- 
ings, about half ft mile from the right bank of 
the Ganges, which is navigable from the sea to 
this point, where, according to Forster, the 
channel shoals so as to become fordable. Ad- 
joining the place on the west are ruined forti- 
fications, erected by Zabitah Khan, a Paihan 
ohiof. Lat, 29° 29', long. 78° 8'. 


8T7KTJTPOOR, iri the British district of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Furrnckabad 
to Jaloun, 31 miles S. by W. of the former, 
Lat. 26“ ST, long. 79° 8ff. 

SULANA, in the territory of Indore, or 
possessions of Holkar'a fiimily, a town, the 
principal place of a district in tbe immediate 
possession of a petty Rajpoofr rajah, descendant 
of a scion of the Jodhpoor family, who, about 
the middle of the seventeenth century, received 
an extensive grant of lands in this ^rt of 
India from Shahjehan, the padshah of Delhi. 
Tbe rajah is tributary to Bcindia. In 1819, 
some disputes respecting tribute having arisen 
between the parties, tbe British government 
interposed, guaranteeing an annual amount^ 
42,000 rupees to Scindia, and non-interference 
and freedom from molestation to the rajah. 
'The admini.stratioD of the territory has been 
intrusted to a regency during the minority of 
the present chief, and the country is said to be 
improving. Distant N.W. from Oojein 60 
miles, S.W, from Gwalior fort 285. Lat. 
23° 28', long. 74“ 55'.^ 

SULE. — A town within the dominions of 
Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
136 miles E.S.E, from Siriuagur, and 95 miles 
N.E. byN. from Kangra. I^t. 83" 14', long. 
77° 9'. 

SULEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on tbe route from the city of Delhi 
to Jheend, and 40 mile.s N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 29° 5', long. 76° 56'. 

SULEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Boolundshuhur, lieut.-gov. of the N.VV. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Khasgunj 
to Meerut, and 58 miles S. ol the latter. Lat. 
28° 20', long. 78° 1'. 

SULEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
a town on the route from Cawnpoor to Fut- 
tohpoor, 11 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
26° 21', long. 80° 32'. 

SULEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a small town in the pergunnah ol 
Selerapoor Majhowli, situate on the right bank 
of the Little Gunduck. Its original denomi- 
I nation was Nagar, which was changed to 
Islarapoor, in honour of a nyah who, on his 
conversion to Mahometanism, took the name 
of Islam Khan, and subsequently, by corrup- 
tion, the name became Sulempoor. It contains 
only eighty houses; but Majlioli, on the oppo- 
site or left side of tbe Gunduck, contains 200 ; 
and the two places are usually considered as 
forming one town, tbe former being the Maho- 
medan, the other the Hindu part. Distant 
S.E. from Goruckpoor cantonment 45 miles, 
Lat. 26“ 16', long, 88“ 67'. 

SULEYMPOOR, in the British district of 
Budaoon, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Budaoon to Bhahje- 
940 
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lumpoor, 18 miles E. of 4he fonner. L»t. 
28“ r, long. 79“ 80'. 

SULIMAN MOUNTAINS.— An extensive 
and lofty range, forming the weetoro boundary 
of the British empire in India. They may be 
considered to commence in lat 33“ 50', and 
from that quarter stretch due south, in nearly 
the seventieth meridian of longitude, to the 
mountains about Hurrund and Aahun, and to 
lat. 29 attaining their greatest height in lat. 
81° 85', where the Takht-i-Suliman, or “ Suli- 
man's seat,” called also Khaisa Ghar, is 11,000 
feet above the sea. This summit does not 
enter within the limit of {>erpetual congelation, 
being devoid of snow during the height of 
summer. Of its geological structure scarcely 
anything is known : Vigne only states that 
“ it consists of recent formations, principally 
sandstone and secondary limestone, abounding 
in ammonites and other marine exuvise, the 
strata being much shattered and contorted, and 
often overlaid by shingle.” The eastern decli> 
vity dips rather steeply to the valley of the 
Indus, giving rise to numerous watercourses, 
which fertilize the Derajat, and are expended 
by absorption or irrigation. The western 
declivity is much more gradual, to the desert 
table land of Sewestan. It ia remarkable that 
no stream rising in this range is known to 
reach the sea in any direction, or by any 
channel, except the Kurum, which discharges 
a 8(ainty volume ot water into the Indus, 
above Kala Bagh, The greatest dimension of 
the range is from north to south, and is a little 
more than 350 miles. The Suliman mnge is 
generally considered the peculiar seat of the 
aboriginal Afghans. Nowhere is vegetation 
more vigorous and varied. The sides oi the 
mountain nearly to the summit are clothed 
with dense and lofty forests, and the valleys 
overgrown with a great variety of indigenous 
trees, shrubs, and flowers. 

SULKEA. — A populous suburb of Calcutta, 
situate on the opposite or western side of the 
river Hooghly. The government have here 
extensive jjjodowns or warehouses for the recep- 
tion of salt. Lat. 22° 84', long. 88° 24'. 

SULLAN, in the Jetch Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 18 miles S. from 
the left bank of the Jhelum, 60 miles W.8.W. 
of the town of Gujerat, Lat. 82° 23', long. 
78“ 7'. 

SULLIYAN’S ISLAND. —One of the 
group forming the Mergui Archipelago, situate 
about 12 miles W. of the coast ot Tenasserim, 
It is thirty-six miles in length and three in 
breadth. Lat. 10° 50', long. 98° 20', 

SULOOMBUR, in the territory of Oodey- 
pore or Mewar, a town on the route from 
Neemuch to Baroda, 94 miles 8. W. of former, 
176 N.E. of latter. It is of considerable size, 
is walled, and has a bazar. Elevation above 
the sea 876 feet. Lat 24° 7', long. 74° 9'. 

SULTANGDNJ, in the territory of Oude, 
a sma ll town on the route by Bhahubad from 


Lucknow to Shahj^hanpoor, 58 miles N.W. of 
iba former. Tennant, who saw it at the doee 
of the last centuiy, states, “The village of 
SultanguDga coDsists of mud houses wholly, 
but all neat, and in full repair. It is one of 
the few towns in India which does not exhibit 
marks of decay. Even here, however, are the 
ruins of far more durable and extensive citiea, 
whose only vestige is to be traced by lai^ 
mounts of brick-dust.” It has a small bazar, 
and is well supplied with water. Lat. 20° 58', 
long, 80° 15'* 

SULTANKHANWALA, in Sirhind, a 
small town on the route from Ferozpoor to 
Simla, and 1 1 miles W. of the former place. It 
is abundantly supplied with water from three 
good wells; the surrounding country is level, 
and has a rich soil, bearing luxuriant crops of 
grain in the few cultivated places. It belongs 
to a Sikh chief under British protection and 
control. The road in this part of the route 
is good. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by 
Loodiana, 1,167 miles. Lat 80° 55', long. 
74° 42'. 

SULTAN POOR, or KULU, in the north- 
east of the Punjab, and on the southern slope 
of the Himalaya, is the capital of the raj, or 
small state, of Kulu. It is situate on a triau* 
gular tongue of land between the river Beaa 
and a feeder flowing into it on the right side. 
The southern, or lower part, which is next the 
river, contains the residence of the rajah ; and 
north of this, and .separated from it by a small 
bazar, is the upper part of the town, consist- 
ing of the houses of tiaders, shopkeepers, and 
artificers. The principal imports are chintzes, 
coarse cottons, and woollens, and the returns 
are made in opium and musl^ the trafiBc being 
conducted by wandering mendicants, of whom 
great numbers arrive here on their route to 
various places of pilgrimage in the mountains. 
The place is, as Moorcroft observes, “of no 
great population or extent.” Lat. 31° 67', 
long. 77° 9'. 

SULTANPOOR, in the British district of 
Agra, a village on the route from the city of 
Agra to Jeypore, and two miles W. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
rather heavy, the country well cultivated, Lat. 
27° 10', long. 78° 3'. 

, SULTANPOOR, or SULTANPOOR 
OUDE, in the kingdom of Oude, so named in 
contradistinction from Sultanpoor-Benares, the 
principal place of the district of the same 
name, is situate on the left bank of the Groom- 
tee river. It was formerly the capital of tbs 
Bhars, a triBe of low caste, who once poe* 
sessed “ the whole tract from Gkiruckpore to 
Bundlecnnd and Sangor, and the large per- 
guDdkh of Bbudoae, in Benares.” At that 
time it was named Kosbhawanpnr ; was situ- 
ate amidst an immense jungle, harbouring 
tigers and wild elephants, and had a rampart 
eight miles in circumference, strengthened, hy 
butions. It was taken by one of the early 
Ghorian invaders of India, supposed by Butter 
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io have be«i Kai Kubat^ who reigned from 
1286 to 1289. The city, with ita walla, wsa 
deatroyed : on the mins, now forming a shape- 
less heap of briclcs, the conqueror constmcted 
a fort, still remaining, but partially rained, 
though containiog habitable residences, occu- 
pied by the foujdar, or commandant of police, 
and bis followers. North-west of the fort is 
an antique mosque, built by the sultan ; and 
there areafew smaller mosqaes, built bySaiyids, 
or reputed descendants of Mahomet, the founder ' 
ol Islam. The town having neither trade nor 
manufactures, is decaying, and oonaista for the 
most part of old brick houses, though there 
are a few new ones ; among others, a large 
residence built by the vakeel or envoy of the 
Lucknow durbar. The population is estimated 
by Butter at 1,600, including 1,000 Mussul- 
mans. The British cantonment la on the right 
of the river, and communicates with the left 
bank by ferry, being, even in the dry season, 
100 yards wide, four feet deep, and navigable 
for large boats. Bemote hydraulic action of 
the stream has excavated a small valley, ex- 
tending along its course, from ten to 100 feet 
in breadth, on each side from the present 
banks, and with brows rising about ten feet 
above the height of the present stream when 
lowest, and half that height during the rains. 
The site of the cantonment is sixty feet above 
the brow ol the valley, and preserved from 
malaria east and west by dry, barren, and un- 
dulating ground. On the north is the river ; 
on tbe south cultivated ground, set off by a 
range ol stone pillars. The station has the 
inestimable advantage of perfect drainage, 
occasioned by its proximity to a great stream, 
that never overflows the brows of the narrow 
valley down which it bolds its course. There 
are, consequently, no marshes in the immedi- 
ate vicinity, and none of any considerable size 
within such distance as to contaminate the 
atmosphere. The climate is generally charac- 
terized by dryness, comparative coolness and 
salubrity, with the exception of epidemic and 
contagious affections. In persons recently 
arriv^ from damper places, the excessive dry- 
ness produces catarrhs, toothache, earache, 
acute rheumatism, chapped hands and feet, 
and elephantiasis ; still, the station is free 
from all endemic diseases of so important 
nature, and altogether is one of the healthiest 
localities in the plains of Hindooatan. Tbe 
•westerly winds, which prevail from November 
to June, produce dryness, accompanied by con- 
siderable cold, until March, and increasing in 
temperature for the remaining period of tbeir 
prevalence, towards the close of which they 
are so sultry as to resemble the blast from a 

J owerful Aimace. Easterly winds prevail 
uring the rainy season, from the latter* part 
of June to the early pai't of October, and are 
always loaded with damp, disagreeable to the 
sensations and oppressive to the spirits. For 
a few days at the close of the rainy season, the 
air is so clear, that Dboulagiri, one of the 
highest summits ol the Himalaya, is visible. 


though at tbe distance of nearly 200 miles to 
tbe north. The wells of the cnntonment, from 
forty to seventy feet deep, are cut through firm 
kunkar at little expense, and yield good water, 
notwithstanding the calcarious nature of the 
soil, and the copious efflorescence of nitrate, 
carbonate, and sulphate of soda, which appears 
on the surface. Snakes are numerous, par- 
ticularly tbe two deadly species karait and 
cobra di capello ; but tbe effects of their bites 
are generally found to yield to prompt treat- 
ment by brandy and laudanum. The commu- 
nication by water, by the coarse of the Goom> 
tee, is easy, though tedious, with Lucknow, 
Ghazeepore, Juan pore, and Benares. Tbe 
roads in every direction are very bad. The 
cantonment, originally built to contain an 
entire brigade, was occupied at the date of the 
last returns by a regiment of irregular cavalry. 
Distant S.E. from Lucknow 92 miles, N. from 
Allahabad 69, from Calcutta, by Allahabad, 
662. Lnt. 26“ 16', long. 82“ 8', 

SULTANPOOR SIVALA, in the British 
district of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, 
Provinces, a to'wn on the route from Sahanin- 
poor to Simla, 10 miles N.N.W. of tbe former. 
Lat. 30“ 6', long. 77° 32'. 

SULTANPORE. — A town in the British 
district of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 
miles N. by W. of Purneah, Lat. 26“ 10', 
long. 87” 23'. 

SULTANWAH GAM. — A town in the 
Rajpoot state of Jessulmeer, 41 miles N. from 
Jessulmeer, and 126 miles E. by S. from Buk- 
kur. Lat. 27“ 29', long. 70“ 66'. 

SUMBALKAH, or 8UMALKA, in the 
Brilisb district of Paneeput, lieut.-gov. of the 
N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 
from the city of Delhi to Kurnal, and 46 miles 
N.W. of the former. It has a small bazar, 
and a large caravanserai, once a fine structure, 
but now much dilapidated. Water is obtained 
from wells. Lat. 29“ 14', long. 77° 5'. 

SUMBHUL, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Moradabad to Aliy- 
gurh, 22 miles S.W. of the former. Population 
10,356. Lat. 28“ 35', long. 78“ 89'. 

SUMBTJLHERUH, in the British district 
of Muzufurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Muzufur- 
nugur to Moradabad, 18 miles S.E. by E. of 
the former. Lat 29“ 19', long. 77° 69'. 

SUMBTJLPORE, the chief place in the 
district of the same name, is situate on tbe 
left bank of the Mahanuddy, in lat. 21° 29', 
long. 84°. Little information is available as to 
this place ; but it is stated to extend for about 
two miles along the bank of tbe river, and to 
contain some pagodas and other buildings of 
solid character. There is a fort, which, when 
the place was visited by the British agent in 
1844, was in ruins. There is little or no trade, 
though the river, affording the means of water- 
carriage to Cuttack and the sea, is open for 
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small boats thronghont the year, and for large 
ones during six or eight roonthn. The climate 
is said to be most ia^ to the European ooa- 
stitutioD. 

SUMBULPORE, formerly a raj, now a 
British district, within the range of territory 
subject to the control of the political agent 
for the south west frontier of ^ngal. With 
the exception of two small detached portions, 
it is bounded on the north by the native states 
of Ryghnr and Gangpoor ; on the east by 
Bonei and Bombra ; on the south by Sone{>oor 
and Patna ; and on the west by those of Phool- 
jee, Sarunghur, and Burgurh. It extends 
from lat. 21° — 22° 6', long. 83“ 6 ' — 84“ 51'; 
is 112 miles in length from east to west, and 
sixty in breadth ; and it embraces an area of 
4,698 square miles. The river Mahanuddy 
flows through it, and divides it into two un- 
^equal parts, the larger lying on tho right bank 
of the river. The eastern portion o( this dis- 
trict is mountainous and woody, the northern 
and western parts generally of a more level 
character, and at some places greatly depressed. 
The valley of Surabulpore, according to Dr. 
Royle’s observations, is only 410 feel above the 
level of the sea. The soil of this valley is 
alluvial, and produces in great abundance and 
perfection, rice, wheat, and sugarcane. The 
fii-st of these productions is reported to be of 
the finest quality, and the latter two grow 
with a luxuriance not surpassed iu any part of 
India. According to the natives, the soil is well 
* suited to the cultivation of the poppy, and they 
allege that it was formerly grown with advan- 
tage. Indigo, it is believed, might be culti- 
vated with success, a.s the wild plant abounds. 
Swamps and jhils exist in this district, as in 
others within the limits of the agency to which 
it belongs. These become dry in April or 
May, and fill again on the commencement of 
the rains. Stagnant water is not by the natives 
deemed injurious ; and so far from making 
drains for the purpose of carrying it off, they 
reserve it carefully for irrigation, and seem 
quite insensible to the disagreeable effluvia 
which it sends out. It is said that they do 
not suffer to any great extent from its effects ; 
and it has beeu suggested, that the surface, 
being generally covered with plants, which 
give out a large proportion of oxygen, this 
provision of nature may tend to counteract the 
results which might otherwise arise from such 
deleterious accumulations. The hot winds 
b^in W blow about the 20th March, and con- 
tinue till the commencement of the rains, 
which in this district is usually about the Ist 
July. 

The animal and vegetable productions of 
Sumbulpore are simiLar to those of the adjacent 
districts. Extensive forests of teak furnish an 
nbundaut supply of that valuable wood. Ih 
minerals, the district does not appear to be 
rich, except in that production, which in popu- 
lar estimation ranks as the moat valuable. 
Sumbulpore has universally been celebrated for 


the finest diamonds in the world. T%ese gems 
are occasionally found in the bed of the 
Mahanuddy, and at the mouths of other rivers 
which terminate In it. Gold, but not in large 
quantities, is also found in the same situations. 
The quality of the diamond is oharacterixed by 
a classification bearing the names of the four 
chief Hindoo castes, the most valuable being 
called a Brahmin. The diamond -searchers are 
employed in their occupation from the month 
of November to the rainy season. They are 
said to be a very dissipated race. 

The population of Sumbulpore, including 
that of the hill forts, is estimated at 274,000. 
The great mass is composed of Hindoos of the 
lowest castes, but the chie& and principal land- 
hulders claim the dignity of Rajpoots. There 
is no commerce worth notice. The raj was 
gratuitously cpoferred by the British govern- 
ment on a chief named Sahi, without “words 
of inheritance.” It was, however, oontinned to 
two succeesora ; but on the death of the latter 
of them without male issue, in 1849, it was 
annexed to the British dominions. Measures 
were immediately taken for the abolition of 
the transit-duties, and for effecting other im- 
provements. 

STTMBUR. — See Sambhub. 

SUMBURPUR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the caotonmeut 
of Futtehgurh to that of Cawnpore, and 18 
miles N.W. of the latter, Lat. 26" 39', long. 
80" 13'. 

SUMDO, in Bussahir, a village in the 
district of Koonawar, is situate on a small 
level space near the south-eastern base of tho 
Manerung Pass, and six miles distant from it. 
The village has been formed here in conse- 
quence of the pasture yielded by the ground, 
irrigated from the snows above, and the abnn- 
dant fuel from a forest of birches, the highest 
in locality to be met with on the vast moun- 
tain-range rising to the north-west. Elevation 
above the sea 12,915 feet, Lat. 31° 62', long. 
78° 26'. 

SUMDUN, or SUMJUN, in the British 
district of Furrnckabad, lieut.-gov. of tho 
N.W. Provinces, a small town on the route 
from Cawnpore to the cantonment of Futteh- 
gurh, and 18 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 27“ 7 ', 
long. 79° 46'. 

SUMJOK. — ^A town of Bunnah, 18 miles 
W. from the right bank of the Khyendwen 
river, and 206 miles N.W. by N. fiiJm Ava. 
Lat. 24° 28', long. 94° 40'. 

8UMMAHN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank ot the Irawady river, and 
70 mfles N. from Prome. Lat. 19" 48', long. 
94° 56', 

“SUMMEE, in Guierat, a town near tho 
left bank ot the river Saraswati. Its chief, a 
Mussulman, and member of the influential 
family of Babi, being also chief of Radunpoor, 
is styled Nawaub of Raduupur and Summee* 
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His MTioal iDOOme baa been tteted to be 
1,CO,000 nipeea ; and be yearly tenders a 
horse and olotbee as acknowledgment of fealty 
to the Guioowar. Lat. 23° 40', long. 7V 40'. 

SUMMEI'KOUM. — A town of Burmab, 
eltnate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 61 miles W. by 8. from Ava. Lat. 21° 44', 
long. 05° 6'. 

SUMNAPOOR. — A town in the territory 
ofNagpoor, 81 milee N.E. by £. from Nag-i 
poor, and 89 miles E. from Seuni. IaU 22^, ! 
long. 80° 16', 

SUMODUTTEE. — A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, p^idency of Bombay, 
41 miles E. by S. of Belgaum. Lat 16° iff, 
long. 76° ir. . 

SUMPTER, in Bnndelcnnd, a small raj or 
princip^ty under the political superintendence 
of the lieutenant-governor of the North-West 
Provinces, It lies between lat. 25° 42' — 
26“ 6^', long. 78° 61' — 79“ 11' : it is estimated 
“to comprise 176 square miles, and was sup- 
posed in 1832 to contain seventy-two villages, 
with a population of 28,000 souls. The re- 
venue was then estimated at five lacs (60,000/.), 
and in 1837 at 4,50,000 rupees (46,000/),” 
This ^te mainUdns a disproportionate force ; 
namely, 800 horse, forty-five artillerymen, and 
4,000 in&ntry. It was originally severed from 
the territoiy of Oorcba or Tehree, but the 
time and causes of the event do not appe^ to 
be ascertained. The rajah, iu compliance with 
his repeated solicitations, was in 1817, by 
treaty, placed under British protection. The 
town of Sumpter is situate in lat. 26“ 61', long, 
78° 68'. 

SUMROO BEEGUM. — See Sibdhana. 

SUMSER, or SON AIR, in the British 
district of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a village on the route from Delhi 
to the town of Meerut, and 15 miles N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 28° 44', long, 77° 28'. 

SUNA, in the British district of Allygurh, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the cantonment of Aligurh to 
that of Mynpooree, and 42 miles N.W. of the 
latter. I^t. 27° 86', long. 78° 40'. 

SUNASSEE COTTAH.— A town in the 
British district ot Bioajepore, presidency of 
Bengal, 70 miles N. otDinajepore. Lat. 26'*^83', 
li,ng. 88° 23'. 

SUNDEEP.— An island at the mouth of 
the Megna river: it is fertile, abounding with 
cattle, but free from tigers and other wild beasts 
which infest the neighbouring continent. Its 
length is about eighteen miles, and six broad. 
Lat. 22° 30', long. 91° 82'. 

SUNDELLA, in the territory of Onde, a 
town on the route from Lucknow to Shabm- 
hanpoor, 30 miles N.W. of the former, 65 S.E. 
of the latter. It is situate on a level expanse, 
is half a mile in length, and has many brick- 
built bouses, and a small mud fort, little 
capable of resisting attack, Ibe inhabitanto 


are principally Patans. Lat. 27° 4', long. 
80° 84'. 

8XTNDERBUNDS. — A maritime tract of 
British India, within the Jurisdiction of the 
government -of Bengal. This tract may be 
described as a crowded cluster of small marshy 
islands, separated by narrow channels, in soma 
places containing brackish, in others fresh 
water, and ^nerally under the influence of 
the tide. These islands have obviously been 
formed by the deposition of the enormous 
quantity of earth swept down by the Ganges 
during its periodical inundations. This alia- 
vial arohipe^o, measured from the mouth of 
the rirer Hoogly, the most western of the 
estuaries of the Ganges, in lat. 21° 40', long. 
88° 8', to the island ^ Rabaoabad, in lat. 22^, 
long. 90“ 30', extends about 168 uiiles ; and, 
thus defined, the Sunderbund district is 
bounded on the south by the Bay of Bengal ; 
on the east and north-e^ by the British dis- 
trict of Backergunge ; on the north by the 
British districts Jessore and Baraset ; on the 
north-west by the British district of the 
Twenty-four Pergunnahs ; and on the west by 
the estuary of the Hoogly. It is about seventy- 
five miles in breadth ; the area is 6,600 square 
miles. The principal channels by which the 
water of the Ganges at present reaches the 
Bay of Bengal, occur in the following order, 
from west to east, from the Hoogly towards 
the Meghna : — 1. The Morse Gunga, or chan- 
nel creek ; 2. the Subtemookhi or Surseni ; 
S. the Thakooran, HuUuri, or Jumerah ; 4. 
the Mutwal ; 6. the Bangadooni ; 6. the Gua- 
Buba ; 7. the Roymungal ; 8. the MoUincboo; 
9. the Baypunga ; 10. the Muijatta orKagga ; 
11. the PusBur; 12. the Bangarah ; 18. the 
Hooringottah ; 14. tlie Rabtiabad channel. 
Though these channels are navigable for the 
largest craft used for inland navigation, they 
are in many parts so narrow, that the rigging 
of the vessels plying through them is entangled 
in the branches of the trees growing on the 
banks. Though there is some fine timber, the 
greater part of the wood is of small growth, 
suitable only for building boats, or for fire- 
wood, and for making charcoal for the supply 
of Calcutta. As the islands are every- 
where covered with t^oods, they afford 
covert to numerous tigers, wild bufikloes, wild 
swine, monkeys, and deer. Tigers are pecu- 
liarly numerous and daring, preying on the 
woodcutters and the Molunghees, or those 
employed in extracting salt from the sea- 
water. The quantity of salt obtained in this 
way is very great, and supplies the demand of 
the lower provinces of Bengal, A large por- 
tion of those wastes is totally irreclaimable, 
the soil being a loose sand, and the surface liable 
to be overflowed either by unusually high tides 
or the periodical inundations of the river. In 
1828 the extensive island of Sangor was totally 
submerged by the effects of a prolonged and 
violent gale. However, notwithstanding many 
great obstacles^ improvement u imuing a 
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Bteady though slow progress. The tract has! 
been divided into estates to the number of' 
264, with An aggregate area of 1,800,000 
acres, which, on certain conditions, are gi-anted 
to applicants by government. The first scheme 
for bringing the waste lands under cultivation 
was promulgated in 1825 : this was superseded 
in 1830 by one more favourable to the grantees ; 
but in 1858 the government came to the con- 
clusion that " the paramount object in devising 
rules for the disposal of lands in the Sunder- 
bunds is to effect tk clearance of that pestilent 
jungle in the shortest possible period, and to 
remove the stigma which most justly attaches 
to the existence of such a nuisance almost 
within sight of the capital. Lying,” the 
Governor- General adds, “ between the Bay of 
Bengal and the inhabited parts of the delta, 
its accumulated afld perpetually exhaling 
malaria, urged by the south-west monsoon, 
spreads disease and death over the whole 
country; the tract swarms with tigers and 
other wild beasts, whose ravages cause wide 
destruction both of life aud proi>erty. The 
improvement of the revenue is an object of 
secondary importance.” The home authorities 
concurred with the local government in regard- 
ing the clearing of the Sunderbunds as a most 
desirable object, irrespective of the improve- 
ment of the revenue ; and a revised scheme is 
under consideration. The importance attached 
by government to the improvement sought, 
aud the liberality which it is disposed to 
extreise, are shown by its renunciation of 
almost all immediate or proximate revenue, it 
being proposed, on the conditions of clearance 
being duly fulfilled, to subject the land to pay- 
ments little more than nominal, for a period 
extending to within one year of a century. 
Kice is the staple article, but one crop only in 
the year can l>e obtained. Besides this, the 
sugarcane and the indigo-plant have been in- 
troduced by the grantees ; and mulberry-trees, 
for feeding silkworms, have been planted to 
some extent. Wild honey is produced in great 
quantities in this tract, and the markets of 
Calcutta are abundantly supplied with fish from 
the numerous channels and watercourses. The 
occupation of the fishermen is, however, not 
devoid of danger, from the vast number of 
large and fierce alligators. 

SUNDLEE, — A town in the Eajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Loonee river, and 76 miles W.S.W. from Jodh- 
poor, Lat. 25° 49', long. 72^ 6'. 

SUNDLEEPOOI^, in the territory of Indore, 
or possessions of Holkar’s family, a small town 
on the route from Baitool to Mow, 96 miles 
N.W. of former, 89 S.E. of latter. It has a 
good bazar, is provided with water from a well 
and a small stream, and supplies are abundant ; , 
population ab«ut 1,600. Lat. 22° 3^, long. 
76' 67'. 

SUNDLIPUR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Proviuces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morad- i 
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j abad to Hurdwar, and 10 miles N.W. of the 
■j former. Supplies for troops are obtainable, 
j and water from wells. Elevation above the 
sea 690 feet. Lat. 28° 68', long. 78* 45'. 

SUNDOOA, in the British district of Hnr^ 
riana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village close to the southern frontier, towaida 
Shekhawutee. Lat. 28° 45', long. 75° 64'. 

SUNDKU, in Koonawar, a pass across the 
Himalaya range, , extending from east to west, 
in the southern part of that district. This pass 
is so difficult, that the adventurous travellers 
the Gerards could not induce any of the natives 
to guide them over it. “ The* people repre- 
sented it as crossing two ranges, and said it 
. was very seldom attempted, and was pever 
open more than two months in the year ; so it 
is probably little below 16,000 feet,” Lat. 
31° 24', long. 78° 2'. 

SUNDUN SERAI, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinoefl, a village on the route from Aligurh to 
the town of Moradabad, and 32 milea ti.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 28° 32', long. 78° 30'. 

SUNEIH, in the district of Salon, territory 
of Oude, a town near the right bank of the 
river Saee, 65 miles S.E. of Lucknow. The 
population is estimated by Butter at 6,000, of 
whom half are Mtisaulmans. Lat. 26“ 6', long. 
81° 24'. 

SUNERAMPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tipperah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
46 miles N. by W. of Tipperah. Lat. 24“ ff, 
long, or 2'. 

SUNEYA MUNDI, in the British district 
of Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a village on the route 
from Bareilly to Petoragurh, and 64 miles 
N.E. of the former. There is a bazar here in 
the cool season, between November and April, 
in which interval the mountaineers descend to 
exchange the products of the more elevated 
regions for those of the piaius. Lat. 28° 54', 
long. 79° 68', 

SUNGLA, in Koonawar, a small town on 
the right bank of the Buspa. It has a fine 
appearance, and is built on a slope, with the 
houses rising one above the other, the scene 
being closed by the gigantic Ruldung peaks 
towering behind. The town has about fifty 
faraiUes, and is a place of some business, being 
the mart for traders from G ur whal and Chooara, 
which districts send grain ofvatrioUB kinds, and 
receive in return salt from Chinese Tsrtary. 
Elevation above the sea 8,600 feet. Lat. 
31° 25', long. 78“ 19'. 

SUNGNUM, in Bussahir, a small town of 
the district of Eoonjiwar, is situate on the left 
bank'hf the river Darbung, at the oonflnence 
of a torrent (the Bonkeeo) running from the 
north-east. Those streams yield water for the 
abundant irrigation of the fertile dell in which 
the town is situate, and which, in consequence, 
is for the length of three miles one cultivated 
area, enlivened with groves and rows of sppl^ 
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wfllnnt, sad apricot ireoa, aad vineyard# yield- 
ing the finest grapes. The grape does not 
ripen fiirtber north on this ride the Subluj, and 
its maturity here is owing to the Bununer’s 
heat, caused by the reverberation of the sun’s 
rays from the mountains inclosing the dell on 
every side, except towards the south-east, 
where it is open, and slopes down to the Sutluj. 
Aprioot-trees bear a proforion of fruit, which 
is, however, poor and acid, in consequence of 
the neglect of grafting, Ihey are, however, 
collect^ in great quantities, aud, being dried 
in the arid air on the housetops of the villagerB, 
form a oonridqrable article of their winter stock 
of provisions, and the kernels yield, by expres- 
rion, a large quantity of fragrant oil. Sung- 
nnm is 9,850 feet above the sea. Lat. 81° 45', 
long. 78“ 31', 

8UNGROOR, in Sirhind, a village on the 
route from Hanaee to Loodiana, and 61 miles 
S. of the latter town. It is situate in a level, 
well-cultivated country; the road in this part 
of the route is in general good, though, from 
the nature of the soil, in some places miry 
during heavy rains. Distant N.W. from 
Caloatta 1,061 miles. Lat. 80° 14', long. 
76 “ 66 '. 

SUNGUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Manjera river, and 109 miles 
N.N.W. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18“ 49', long. 
77" 63'. 

SUNGUM. — A town in the British district 
of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 19 miles 
N.W. by W. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 36', long. 
79° 49'. 

SUNGUMESHWAR.— A town in the 
British district of Rutnageriah, presidency of 
Bombay, 21 miles N.E, by E. of Rutnageriah, 
Lat. 17° 9', long. 73° 36'. 

8UNGUMNEIR.— A town in the British 
district ofAhmednuggar, presidency of Bombay, 
49 miles N.W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19“ 86', 
long. 74° 14'. 

SUNGURH. — A valley in the Daman divi- 
sion of the Punjab, about ninety miles W.N.W. 
of the town of Mooltah. Lat. 80“ 44', long. 
70“ O'. 

SUNJA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor, situate eight miles W. from the 
right bank of the L^nee river, and 92 miles 
S.W. by W, from Jodhpoor. Lat. 25° 42', 
long. 71“ 61'. 

SUNJAIT, in Malwa, a town in the native 
state of Jowra, situate on the Bmall river 
Rithum. It is the principal place of a per- 
gqnnah containing forty-nine villages, held in 
jaghire by Nawwab Ghufiiir Khan. Distance 
N. from Indore 116 miles, N.W. from Oojein 
85, S.E. from Neemudh 27. I<at. 24“ 18', 
long. 76“ 18'. 

SQNJULEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Pumeah, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 12 
miles S.E. of Pumeah. Lat. 26“ 89', long. 
87° 41'. 


SUNK ElVEB. — ^Tbe name given to the 
Byetumee river during a portion of its course. 

SUNKAR, a river of Arracan, risee in 
lat 22“ 10', long. 92“ 40', and, flowing seventy 
miles through the district of Chittagong, &U8 
into the sea in lat. 22“ 10', long, 91“ 68'. 

SUNKAR NARAIN. — A town in the 
British district of South Cansra, presidency 
of Madras, 61 miles N. of Mangalore. Lat. 
18“ 86', long. 74“ 66'. 

SIJNOUT. — A town in ^he British district 
of ^l^har, lient.-gov. of Bengal, 39 miles S.W. 
ofBehar. Lat. 24“ 60', long. 86" 10'. 

SUNPOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 17 miles N. 
of Hazareebagb. Lat. 24“ 18', long. 86“ 28'. 

SUNTA, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Kurnal to Piftteeala, and 89 miles 
N.W. of the former p\ace. It is pleasantly 
situate on the Umla nuddi or torrent, in a level, 
fertile country, but imperfectly cultivated, aud 
consequently much overrun with jungle. -The 
road in this part of the route, notwithstandiug 
the level nature of the country, is very bad, 
and scarcely practicable for guns or carriages. 
Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,004 mOes. 
Lat. 80“ 10', long. 7f 44'. 

SUNTOUR GURH, in the British district 
of Debra Doon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Dehra to 
Koonawar, eight miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 30“ 26', long, 78° 6'. 

SUNWARRA, in the British district of 
Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town on the route from Jubbul- 
poor to Baitool, 18 miles S.W. by W. of the 
former. Lat. 23°, long, 79“ 49'. 

SUPI, in the British district of Kamaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, an exten- 
sive village on the route up the course of the 
river Surjoo, from Almorah fort to the XJnta 
Dbura Pass, 38 miles N.E. of Almorah. 
Abreast of the village is a ford oyer the river, 
the elevation of the bed of which in that place 
is 5,659 feet above the sea, Lat, 30“ 4', long. 
80° 1'. 

SUPPAHA, in the British district of Ali- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Aligurb cantonment, and 27 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 78“ 7'. 

SUPUHEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to Bettiab, 47 miles E. of the former. Livt 
26“ 42', long. 84“ 9'. 

SURAGONG. A town in the British 
district of Sumbulpoor, lieut-gov, of Bengal, 
97 miles W.N.W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat. 22“3'j 
long. 82” 40'. 

SURAJA, in the Reechna Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the riglit 
bank of the Eavee, 90 miles S.W. of the town 
of Lahore. Lat. 80“ 60', long. 78“ S'. 
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SUBAJPOOB, in the British district of 
Boolundshohur, Uent.-goy. of the N,W. Pro- 
▼inoes, s town on the rente from Alignrh to 
i)elbi, sod 22 miles S.E. of the latter. It 
has a bazar, and is abundantly supplied with 
water fh>m welK Lai. 28° 31', long. 77° 82'. 

SUHAJPOOR, in the British district of 
Futtebpore, lieat.-goy. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a town with bazar, on the right bank of the 
Ganges, 117 miles by the river above Allah- 
abad, and 926 above Calcutta. It is described 
by I^rd Vslentia as “ pleasingly situated on 
the right bank of the river, vsith several 
Hindoo temples and ^ats to tbe edge, for 
ablution, some of which were in ruins, but 
others were building.” Viewed from the 
river, it has a pleasing yet ruinous appear- 
ance, resulting not so much from actual decay 
ns from the irregular style of building and 
finishing usual in many Indian towns. Distant 
2*2 miles N.W, from the town of Futtebpore. 
Lat. 26° 9', long. 80“ 39'. 


SURAKELLA, or SERIEKAIA, a raj 
situate within Siegbhoom, and subject to the 



85“ 65'. It was lately, during the minority of 
the lajah, in charge of one of the agent’s assist- 
ants. The country is reputed to yield 10,000 
rupees ; tbe people fire said to be wild ; and, 
beyond this, little is known. 

SURANDEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 88 miles 
S. of Eettiah, Lat. 26“ 14', long. 84“ 37'. 

SURANEE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency 
of Bombay, 67 miles S.S.E. of Hydrabad. 
Lat, 24“ 30', long. 68“ 53'. 

SURAT, the principal town of the British 
collectorate of the same name, preaidency of 
Bombay, is situate on tbe left or south side of 
the river Taptee, here fordable when the tide 
is out, but at high tide navigable for boats of 
forty or fifty tons burthen. Sea-going vessels 
can only anchor off the bar, fifteen miles lower 
down. The road outside the bar is very 
dangerous in the spring, when southerly and 
westerly winds prevail ; and when such set in 
violently, it is exmdient to run up the river, 
should the draught be sufficiently small, or 
otherwise to stand out towards the west of the 
Gulf of Cambay, where shelter maybe obtained 
from the reef and island of Perim, 'The out- 
line of the town is an arc nearly semicircular, 
the river forming the chord, and tbe circuit 
being about six miles. The castle is situate 
about the middle of the chord, and thoa^h 
^mall, has bastions, covered way, and glacis. 
\nrat is an ugly town, with narrow winding 
Wts and high houses, oonstmeted with 
^es ol timber filled in with brick, and 
%g the upper stories projecting beyond 
“Nase. It xs snrrounded by a wall in good 
'^^^with semicircular bastions and battle- 
\ The house formerly oocupied by the 


nawaub of Surat is a plain building of moderate 
rixe. Most of the houses of the British inha- 
bitants are in the yioiuity of the fort, and are 
usnally of good size, with spacious inoloaores. 
Without the walls of the city is the site of the 
old French factory, containing some handsome 
and commodious buildings, now quite deserted : 
such also is the state *of the ancient Dutch 
fecto^, once the moat regubur and best- built 
mansion about Surat. Surat, in tbe latter 
part of the eighteenth century, stood high as 
a commercial, and, though in a less degree, as 
a roanufiEUituring place. Then the bazars were 
“filled with costly merchandise ; picturesque 
and interesting groups of natives on elephants, 
camels, horses, and mules ; strangers from all 
parts of the globe in their respective costumes : 
vessels huilibng on the stocks, others navi* 
gating the river ; together with Turks, Persians, 
and Armenians, on Arabian chargers ; the 
European ladies in splendid carriages, the 
Asiatio females in hackeries, drawn by oxen.” 
That vivid and bustling scene has faded away 
before tbe great superiority which Bombay has 
attained, alike in a political, commercial, and 
maritime point of view, and the competition 
of British wares, cheaper than those of India ; 
and the commerce of the port is now in a great 
measure confined to the export of cotton, and 
of grain for the supply of the less-productive 
Concan, lying further south. Even now, how- 
ever, Surat is a place of soma importance, being 
the station of a considerable force, and of the 
civil establishment of the oolleotorate. Hence 
the British society is unusually numerous, and 
its tone agreeable. There is a very neat and 
convenient church, as well as an extensive and 
picturesque burial-ground, full of largo ruinous 
tombs of the former servants of the East-lndia 
Company. 

'The city of Surat has suffered occasionally 
from the inundations of the river Taptee. In 
1837, two of these visitations occurreo, causing 
great damage to the city walls, public and pri- 
vate buildings, and bridges. Some immediate 
preventive steps were taken to defend the town 
from the recurrence of such irroptions, which 
were attributed to the combined effects of a 
supposed gradual elevation of the bed of the 
river, an alteration in iis channel, and the 
obstruction of its mouth by a bar of sand. But 
the more reoent reports of the engineer officers 
throw doubt upon this opinion, and the selec- 
tion of final measures for affording to the town 
security from injufy by inundation, has been 
postponed until more complete information 
shall have been attained. The irruptions drew 
attention to the general state of the town, and 
on the occasion last referred to, authority wm 
given for an annual expenditure of 40,000 
rupAs on tbe streets, draining, and public 
works connected with the health and con- 
venience of the inhabitants. The population 
of the town in 1838 was 138,544. Surat has 
been conjectured to be a place of great anti- 
quity ; but ibis oODolusioD perhaps results from 
confounding the name of Sorath or Souraahtra, 
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A district of Qnxerat, with Snnit, the nsme of 
Um town which is the subject the present 
srticie. The earliest aathentio notice respect- 
ing this town is probably the mention of its 
discovery and sack by the Fortugoese in 1530, 
at which time it is described as “ containing 
10,000 families, mostly handicrafts. An army 
attempted defence oAtside the town, bnt 
quickly took to flight, and then the city was 
entered withont any further resistance, .and 
nothing left in it that had life, or was of 
Tslne. Then the city and some ships that lay 
in the arsenal were burned,” In 1531, the I 
town having in some measure recovered from 
this calamity, was again burned by the Portu- 
guese. 

In 1612, permission was granted by Jehongir 
to establish an English factory at Surat, and 
in 1657 all the possessions of the Company in 
the East Indies were placed under the control 
of the president and council of Surat ; but 
from the subsequent acquisition of Bombay, 
the importance of Surat progressively declined 
until 1692, when the seat of the presidency 
was transferred. In 1 664, Sir George Oxenden 
being governor, Surat was plundered by Seva- 
jee, the Mahratta leader; but the English suc- 
cessfully defended their f^tory, and having also 
afforded protection to many of the citizens and 
their property, Aurungzebe, in recognition of 
that assistance, grant^ the East-India Com- 
pany exemption from the duties levied on others 
trading at Surat. 

During the early part of the eieliteentb 
century, while the empire of D^hi was 
crumbling into ruins, Surat fell into a state of 
utter confusion, there being within it a number 
of conflicting authorities, — Mogul, Mahratta, 
and others. The Bombay government, greatly 
interested in the restoration of order at Surat, 
were zealous to effect this object, either with 
or without the co-operation of the Mahrattas ; 
but their designs were frustrated, sometimes 
by the feebleness and vacillation of their own 
oonnsela, sometimes by the difficulty of securing 
the fidelity and stimulating the exertions of 
the wayward and treacherous people to whom 
they looked for co-operation. At length taking 
courage to act vigorously for themselves, they 
in 1759 attacked the castle of Surat, and suc- 
ceeded in gaining possession of it Thence- 
forward, though order was preserved, a divided 
authority continued to exist in Surat, the 
English being charged with the defence of the 
place, while a portion of the civil power was 
in the hands of a nawaub, both parties pro- 
fesring to act under the authority of the em- 
peror, though that authority soon became but 
a name ; and the nawaub, in fact, held his 
office at the pleasure of bis British coadjutors. 
After a continuance of about forty yeafs, a 
fiivourable opportunity occuiTed for terminating 
a state of things productive of many evils. On 
the death of the nawaub, in 1799, the British 
government, with the earnest wishes of the 
inhabitants of Surat, assumed the entire ad- 
ministration, civil os well as military, con- 


ceding to a relative of the deoeased the title of 
nawaub, with a large pensionary provision. 
This arrangement was settled by treaty con- 
cluded in 1800. In 1842 the titular dignity of 
nawaub became extinct, by the death of its 
lost possessor without male heirs ; but certain 
privileges have been continued to his family. 
An attempt, made on the part of the govern- 
ment, in 1847, to introduce a uniform system 
of weights and measures into this city, resulted 
in fliilare. The government directed that only 
mild and conciliatory means should be em ployed 
to overcome the aversion of the shopkeepers 
to the meagre, and remove the obstacles to 
its introduction. Surat is distant from Bom- 
bay, N., 150 miles ; from Ahmedabad, S., 130. 
Lat. 21° 10', long. 72“ 62'. 

The district of Sqrat, of which this town is 
the principal place, is bounded on the north 
by the coUectorate of Broach ; on the east by 
Guzerat ; on the south by Guzerat and the 
British oollectorate of Tannah ; and on the 
west by the Portuguese territory of Damaun 
and the Arabian S^. It extends from lat. 
20° 16' to 21“ ir, and from long. 72° 45' to 
73" 24' ; and contains an area of 1,629 square 
miles. The population is given under the article 
Bombay. Its boundaries were formerly more 
extended, and comprised within their limits 
the contiguous coUectorate of Broach, which, 
in 1843, was placed undes a separate jurisdic- 
tion. 'The two districts bear a close reaera- 
blance to each other, no less in their chief 
physical characteristics than in their statistical 
and social circumstances ; and as minute details 
on these points are given in the article BeoacH, 
which are generally applicable to Surat, the 
reader is referred to the former head for further 
information. 

SURAWALA, in the British district of 
Bhuttiana, lieat.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a viUage on the route from Hansee to Bhut- 
nair, and 14 miles E. of the latter. Lat. 
29° 35', long. 74° 88'. 

SURAWUL, in the British district of Myn- 
peorie, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
AUgurh to Fnttehgurh, and 49 miles N.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 27° 35', long, 78° 69'. 

SURBURI SUEOREE, in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, a village on the route from 
Balotra to the city of Jodhpoor, and 21 miles 
N.E. of the former. Lat. 25® 64', long. 
72° 43'. 

SURDA, in the British district of Eajeshaye, 
Ueut.-gov. of Bengal, a town situate on a 
ridge of clay and kunkur, or calcareous conglo- 
merate, on the left bank of the Podda, or great 
eastern branch ot the Ganges, in a country 
“ very populous, well cultivated, and as beau 
tiful as verdure, shade, water, and the splendi 
variety of Indian shrubs and trees can ma’ 
it.” Here was formerly an extensive filari^ 
or silk establishment, ^longing to the 
India Company, Distance N, from Cal^-' 
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by Berbampore, 15S railea Lat 24° 18', long. 
88 “ * 2 '. 

SUR DEOTA. — A peak near Subathoo, so 
called because sacred to Sur or Mahadeo. 
Elevation above the sea 5,419 feet, Lat. 
Sr S', long. 77° 

SURDHAUR, in the peninsula of Eattee- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town belonging to 
a Rajpoot tbakoor or cbie^ who once resided 
here, but removed to Rajkote, another town 
belonging to him. Distance from Ahmedabad, 
S.W., 118 miles ; Baroda, W., 140. Lat. 
22° 8', long. 71° 1'. 

SUREELA, in Bundelcund, a small raj or 
principality, named from its principal place, is 
inclosed on all sides by the .British district of 
Humeerpoor, and lies between lat. 25° 43' — 
25° sr, long. 79° 41'— 79° 48'. It is stated 
to comprise thirty-five square miles, and to 
contain only eleven villages, with a population 
of 4,600 souls. Its revenue is estimated at 
45,000 rupees (4,500^.) per annum, and it 
maintains a force of twenty-five horse and 
seventy-five foot.” The town is 25 miles S. of 
Calpee, 45 N.W. of Banda. Lat. 25° 46', 
long. 79“ 48'. 

SUREYA, in the British district of Goruck- 
poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village ou the route from Gonickpoor canton- 
ment to Lucknow, eight miles W. of the former, 
1.58 E. of the latter, Lat. 26° 45', long. 
83° 15'. 

SURGONG.— A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 47 miles N.N.E. from Rjepoor, and 
91 miles S.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 21° 50', 
long. 81° 68'. 

SURGOOB. — A town in the Mysore, situate 
on the right bank of the Cauvery river, and 
30 miles S. W. by S. from Seringapatam. Lat. 
12°, long. 76° 26'. 

SURHA, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Allahabad to Kalleenjur, 104 
nules S.W. of former, eight N.E, of latter. 
Lat. 26° 6', long. 80° 86'. 

SURHUCHEEA. — A town in the British 
district of Tirhoot, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 14 
miles N.N.E. of Mozufferpoor, Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 86° 33'. 

SURHUD. — A town of Sinde, in the presi- 
dency of Bombay, situate seven miles S. E. of 
the left bank of the Indus, and 46 miles N.E. 
from Bukkur. Lat. 28° 6', long. 69° 29'. 

SURJOO (EASTERN). — A river tributary 
to the Ghogra. It rises in the kingdom of 
Nepaul (where it is known by tbe name of the 
Relang), in lat. 28° 15', long. 81° 57', and 
flowing in a direction north-westerly for forty- 
miles, it, in lat 28° 26', long. 81° 24', enters 
tbe plains of Oude. Its course is then gene- 
yrally from north to south for about 120 miles, 
Wken it falls into the great river Ghogra, on 
M left side, in 4at. 26° 68', long. 81° 46'. At 
Y mouth it expands into a sort of morass ; at 


Bnmech, forty-five miles from its month, and 
in lat 27° 84, long. 81° 40', it is described, 
rather indefinitely, by Tiefientbaler, as “a 
stone’s throw in breadth, and in December 
[season of low water] two Indian ells deep;” 
but he adds that it occasionally becomes 
fordable. 

SURJOO; or SURJU (WES'TERN), a con- 
siderable tribut^ of the great river Ghogra, 
rises in the British district of Kumaon, in a 
gorge on the southern face of the main range 
of the Himalaya. Eight miles from the source, 
according to Webb, “ the breadth of the Suijoo 
below Swpee is almut fifteen yards, and at this 
time [early in May] may be forded in twenty 
inches water. The hills across [beyond] tbe 
river [or to the eastward], rise gradually to a 
lofty chain, the summit of which is yet covered 
with snow, and its eastern base is washed by 
the [Eastern] Eangunga river.” The great 
elevation of the source is indicated by the 
snow, which lies about it bo late in the year. 
At Soopee, already mentioned, the bed of the 
river is 5,669 feet above the sea. A few miles 
lower down, Webb forded it in two feet of 
water, with a breadth of twelve yards ; and a 
few miles still lower, or about fifteen miles 
from its source, the same traveller found it, in 
the middle of May, forty-five yards wide, and 
twenty-seven inches deep. It holds a south- 
westerly direction, receiving many streams ; and 
one of considerable volume (the Phoongur) falls 
into it on the left side, thirty-one miJea from 
the source, and in lat. 29° 52', long. 79“ 49'. 
Flowing five miles further in' the same direc- 
tion, it, at Bagesar or Bageswar, receives, on 
tbe right side, the Gaomutee, a coosiderable 
stream running from tbe north-west. From 
that point it takes a south-easterly direction, 
receiving several small streams, and thirty-five 
miles below tbe confluence of the Gaomutee it 
receives, on the right side, the Punar, a con- 
siderable river flowing from the south-west. 
About ten miles above this confluence, sixty 
miles from the source, and in lat. 29° 38, 
long. 80° 3', Webb found “the average breadth 
about fifty yards, the drift four and a half to 
five miles p>er hour. The depth at present 
[probably ia May] is about eight feet, but it 
becomes foUiable about December.” Flowing 
from the confluence with the Punar still in a 
south-easterly direction, it at Ramesur, three 
or four miles farther down, receives, on the 
left side, its greatest feeder, the Ramgunga 
(Eastern), flowing from the north. This con- 
finenoe is 1,600 feet above the sea ; and as the 
elevation of the source of tbe Surjoo may with 
probability be assumed to be 7,000 feet, its 
average fall throughout its course to Ramesur, 
a diAance of seventy-four miles, will be above 
seven^ feet in the mile. It is accordingly 
there “ a most impetuous and rapid torrent, 
dashing over the rocks with the greatest force, 
causing a deafening noise, and casting tbe 
spray about in all directions.” Below the con* 
fluenoe it is indifferently called the Suijoo or 
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tiM Batngtinga. the oonfloeace it i« 

oroceed bf «o iron sospennon'bridgv 180 feet 
in Bpan . Oontinning to dow in a south-easterly 
direction for twelve miles farther, it, at 
Puobesur, in lat. 29° 27^ long. 80° 18', &lls 
into the Kalee (Eastern), or principal head- 
water of the great river Ghogra. Six ihrlongs 
above this confluence, Webb found the river 
fordable in the season oi low water ; the 
breadth of the stream about eighty yards ; 
transparent, bed stony, depth of the ford about 
four aad a qnarter feet ; drift of current four 
miles per hour or more." The total length of 
couree is between eighty and ninety miles. 
Herbert reckong tlvp continuoua oouneg of the 
Surioo and Kali or Ghoghra, from the source 
of the former river to the entrance of the latter 
on the plain of Hindoostan, at BhinmDeo, to 
be 148 miles. The united stream, more gene- 
rally called the Ghoghra, but also known by 
the name ot the Surjoo throughout the whole 
length of its course to its junction with the 
Ganges, and under the kindred names of Siru, 
Birwu, or Sirjoo, is repeatedly mentioned by 
Baber. In this river is found the highly 
esteemed fish the mahasur. 

8UBKANDA, in GuiTvhal, a high mountain 
near the southern frontier, and overlooking the 
Behra Doon. It forms part of the ridge 
separating the Jumna from the Bhageerettee, 
as the Gai^s is called in the upper part of its 
course, 'ftere is a Hindoo temple on the 
summit, the formation of which is characterized 
by Hodgson and Herbert as “ composed of a 
dull greyish stone, coarsely granulated, and 
having a conchoidal fracture. It is semi-hard.” 
It was a station of the large series of triangles 
in the trigonometrical survey of the Himalaya. 
Elevation above the sea 0,271 feet. liat. 
80° 26', long. 78° 21'. 

SURKARA, in the British district of 
Allahabad, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Allahabad to Futtehpore, and 24 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 26° 84', long. 81" 85'. 

BDRKUNDA, in the British district of 
Futtehpoor, lieut-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Jumna, 18 
miles 8. of the town of Futtehpore. lAt. 
25° 42', long. 80° 53'. 

SURMALEE. — A town and stockade in 
Nepal, 80 miles W. fiY>m Jecnlah, and 46 miles 
E.8.E. from Almora. Lat. 29° 21', long. 
80° 28'. 

SURMOTE, — A town within the donuuiona 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Caehmere, situate 
54 miles 8. from Sirinagur, and 81 miles E.N.E. 
from Jhelum. Lat. 88° 28', long. 74° 45'. 

SUROU, in the British district of Goorgaon, 
lient.-goT. of the N.W. Provinces, a vil(^ on 
the route from Alwar, by Feroapoor, to Delhi, 
and 16 miles S.W. of the latter.- LaU 28° 28', 
long. 77° 8'. 

SURREY KONDAH. — A town in Hyder- 
abad, or tenitoTy of the Niaam, 31 miles S.S.E. 


I from Hyderabad, and 88 mile* N.E. by N,. 
from Knmool Laji. 16" 56', long. 78° 41'. 

SXJREOOL, in the British district of Beer- 
bboom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town on the 
route frtnn Burhampoor to Bancoora, 55 miles 
8.W. of former, 60 N.E. of latter. It is 
situate two miles N. of the north or left bank, 
of the Aji river. Iiat. 23° 40', long. 87° 42'. 

SU REUKPOOE, in the Eeechna Booab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated on the 
right bank of the !^vee river, 18 miles S.W. 
of the town of Lahore. Lat. 81° 27’, long. 
74° 4'. 

BURRUNGURH.— See SATiTTsoaTra, 

SUESAWA. — A town in the British dis^ct 
of 8nrobnlpoor, on the cbnth-west frontier of 
Bengal, 88 miles W. of Sumbulpoor. Lat 
21° 30', long, 82° 40'. 

SUESEEA. — A town in the British district 
of the Twenty -four Pex^nnahs, lieut. -gov. of 
Bengal, 26 miles S.S.W. of Calcutta. Lat. 
22° 15', long. 88° 16'. 

SURSODA. — A town in the British district 
of Balasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 54 miles S.W. 
of Balasore. Lat. 20° 56', long. 86° 26'. 

SURSU DEBI, in Sirmoor, a summit of the 
Sain range, near its north-western extremity, 
riaes from the right bank of the river Giree. 
It is surmounted by a small white temple, a 
secondary station in the great trigonometrical 
survey of the Himalaya. Elevation above the 
sea 6,299 feet. Lat. 80° 51', long. 77° 16'. 

SUETOONA. — A town in Guzerat, or ter- 
ritory of the Guicowar, 90 miles N.N.E. 
from Baroda, and 81 miles N.E. from Kairs. 
Lat. 23° 80', long. 73° 89'. 

SURUGTHAL, in the British district Bij- 
nour, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
village on the route from Moradabad to Hurd- 
war, and 34 miles N.W. of the former. Lat. 
29° 16', long. 78“ 36', 

SURUMNAGAR, in the territory of Onde, 
a small town on the route from Lucknow to 
Shahjehanpoor, 103 miles N.W, of the former. 
It is situate on the left bank of the Leaser 
Goomtee, and has sm old fort, described by 
Heber as “pretty much like a large serai, 
surrounded by a high brick wall, with round 
towers at the flanks, and two Gothic gateways 
opposite to each other.” Within is “a narrow 
street of mud bouses, some looking like ware- 
houses, and the whole having more the air of 
a place where the peasantry of a small district 
were accustomed to secure their stores, than 
the usual residence of any considerable number 
of people.” Outside are a little straggling 
bazar and a few huts, with a Hindoo temple, 
but no mosque. Lat. 27° 88', long. 80° 2'. 

SURWANNEB SURA?, in the British dis- 
trict of Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town with a bazar on the rente from 
the city of Benares to Joanpoor, nine miles 
N.W. of the former, 29 S.E. of the latter, 
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Supplies ftnd water may be bad in abundance. 
Lat. 25' 25', long. 82’ 67 . 

ST7BWAB, in the Rajpoot state of Kishen- 
gurh, a town on the route from Goona to 
NuBseerabad, 204 miles N.W. of the former, 
25 S. E. of Utter. It has a good bazar, and 
water is abundant. Lat. 26' 5', long. 75° 8'. 

SURWUN. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of RutUm, 20 miles N.W. from 
Eutlam, and 70 miles S. by W. from Neemiich. 
Lat. 23° 29', long. 74° 49'. 

SURWUN. — A town m the British district 
of Mongheer, lieut -gov. of Bengal, 60 miles S. 
of Mongheer. Lat. 24° SO', long. 86“ 20'. 

SUSOLAR, in the British district of Hu* 
meerpore, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from the town of Banda 
to that of Humeerpore, 15 miles N. of the 
former. Lat. 26“ 40', long. 80° 19', 

SUSRAL, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 13 miles W. 
from the right bank of the Jhelum, 118 miles 
N.N.W. of the town of Lahore. Lat, 33° 12', 
long. 73° 32'. 

SUSTWAR, in Bussabir, a village in the 
pei^nnah of Pekba, and hence sometimes 
called by that name. It is situate in a delight- 
ful country, in many places well wooded, aud 
in general carefully and successfully cultivated. 
Lloyd observes, “ Many of the women were 
very handsome ; their complexions are fair and 
blushing.” Elevation above the sea 8,759 
feet. Lat 31° 15', long. 78' 2'. 

SUTGARH, in the British district of Ko- 
maon, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Petoragurh to 
Askoth, six miles N.E. of the former. Lat 
29° 40', long. 80° 19'. 

SUTI. — A town within the dominions of 
Gbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
on the i%ht bank of the KisbengungA river, 
and 57 miles N, from Sirinagur. Lat. 34" 65',^ 
long. 76° r. 

SUTJORA.^A town in the British district 
of Same, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles N. by 
E. of Chupra. Lat. 26° 10, long. 84° 56'. 

SUTLUJ. — The most easterly of the rivers 
of the Punjab, “ the rise of which in the holy 
lakes of Manasarovara and Rawan Hrad, haw 
been satihtUctoriiy ascertained by the* adven. 
turouB journeys of Captain H. Stracbey and 
Lieut R. Stracbey.” Its most remote sources 
are the eastern feeders of the lakes, in Ut 
80° 8', long. 81° 53'. Moorcroft, in his journey 
to Manas Sarovara, seems to have approached 
near to the source, having come upon the 
Sutoodra or Sutluj. It subsequently issues 
from the north-western extremity of this lake, 
being there in the dry season thirty feet broad, 
and takes a north-westerly course of about 
188 miles through a country of awful and even 
terrific sublimity, as far as Kbab, in lat. 
31° 48', long. 78*40'. Close to this it receives 
the river of Spitl from the north-west. Above 


the oonfluenoe, the Sutlqj is Mventy-five feet 
wide ; its bed 8,600 feet above the level of the 
sea, Gerard observes, ** It is not ea^ to form 
an estimate of the water contained in the 
Sutluj ; for although the breadth can be deter* 
mined, yet within the moantaiua there is 
scarcely a possibility of sounding it, on aocount 
of its great rapidity.” The depth at this spot 
most be very great, as the volume of water is oon* 
siderable even eighty miles further up, where, 
at Ling, the ri ver is too broad to admit of a rope* 
bridge, and is crossed by one of iron chains ; 
the breadth thereabouts being 120 rards ; the 
depth, at the^'lowest season, one foot and a 
half : the rapidity seven or eight miles an 
hour ; the impetus of the stream such as that 
it can be lorded only by yaks or Tartarian kine, 
if the depth exceed two feet. The bed of the 
river, a short distanoe below Ling, is 10,792 
feet above the sea. Here the river is by the 
natives called Langzhing-Khampa, or the river 
of Langzbing; lower down, Muluung; then, 
Sanpoo ; lower still, Zeung-tee ; lower down, 
Sumeedrung ; in Busebar, Sutoodra, or “huu- 
dred-chanuelled,” whence the names Zadadrus 
and Hesudrua of the classical writers ; lower 
down, it is generally called the Sutluj, by 
which name it is also known up to its source. 
Though the river is in the upper part of its 
oourae a raging torrent, falling in several 
places 100 or 160 feet per mile, with a clamor- 
ous noise and displaying heaps of white foam, 
yet so severe it the climate, that for 200 miles 
it is completely frozen for two months every 
winter. Where not fordable, it is crossed 
either by a sango, or wooden bridge ; by a 
jhoola, or rope-bridge, which the traveller 
passes on a seat suspended by a loop made to 
slide along the rope, by means of a long string, 
pulled by men stationed on the further bank ; 
or by means of a suzum, or foot-bridge, formed 
of cables, stretched parallel to each other. 
These frail suspension-bridges sometimes give 
way, and the passengers are dashed to pieces. 
There are also a few chain bridges. At the 
confluence of the Spiti and Sutluj, the scene is 
described as awfully sublime ; according to 
Lloyd and Gerard, “the character of the gulf 
is certainly one of the wonders of the world.” 
The Lee, or river of Spiti, issues forth from a 
rocky channel, so narrow and deep as almost 
to seem subterranean, with a calm, blue, deep 
current The Sutluj is muddy, and breaks 
violently on the rocks with a tremendous roar- 
ing. The Spiti has probably a larger body of 
water than the Sutluj. The former river 
averages from 250 to 300 feet in breadth ; the 
latter, a short distance above the confluence, 
is seventy -five feet broad. Below the con- 
fluence, the stream is so deep and rapid that 
no bsttom could be found with a teu-pound 
sounding-lead.. From this remarkable point 
its general course is south-west, with a very 
rapid declivity. At Namptoo the height of 
its bed is 8,220 feet, its breadth 106 ; at 
Wangtoo (lat. 31° 32', long. 78° 1') the height 
of its bed is 5,200 feet, the breadth is ninety- 
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two; at B*njpoor (lat, 81* 26', long. 77*40'), 
the height of the bed u 3,860, the width 
211. Ill ese meaaarementfl were in^e at the 
narrowest places, where bridges have been con- 
Btmoted ; out in other places it is 160 yards 
wide. From Rampoor to Bilaspoor, in lat. 
81" 21', long. 76" 48', its course is ^nerally 
weat'South'West. Forster, who crossed it here, 
describes it as a very rapid stream, about 100 
yards broad. A short distance below this it 
makes a sudden sweep to the north-west, and 
then back again to the south-east to Ropur, in 
lat. 80" 68', long. 76* 35', wherg it makes its 
way 'through the low sandstone range of 
Jbejwan, and enters the plain of the Punjab, 
It is here thirty feet deep, and more than 600 
yards wide in its season of greatest fulness, 
and is crossed either in boats or on floats of 
inflated buffalo-hides. As is the case with all 
the rivers descending from the Himalaya, it is 
far fullest in Juno, July, and August, At the 
ferry of Filor or Faloor, in lat. 31" 1', long. 
76" 60', it was found, in the season •when 
lowest, to be 260 yards wide, seven feet deep, 
and moderately rapid. Bumea, who crossed 
it here in August, when fullest, found it 700 
yiirds wide, with a depth, where greatest, of 
eighteen feet, but on an average of only 
twelve. Up to this point it is navigable at all 
seasons for vefwels of ten or twelve tons bur- 
then.' Its confluence with the Beas is a little 
above Hurekee, and in lat. 81" 11', Jong. 75*4'. 
According to Macartney, the Beas has the 
larger body of water. The whole length of 
the river, from the point where it issues from 
Lake Manasarovara to its junction with the 
Beas, is 560 miles. Below this confluence, as 
far as the confluence with the Cbenaub, a 
distance of 300 miles, the united stream bears 
the name of Gbara, Thenceforwsird the 
aggregate body of water, until its confluence 
with the Indus, bears the name of Punjnud, 
a name derived from its conveying, the accu- 
mulated waters of the Beas, Sutluj, Ravee, 
Cbenaub, and Jhelum.^ As before mentioned, 
the Sutluj is considered to be the Zaradrus, 
Zadadrus, or Hesudrus of the ancients, and 
the Hypanis mentioned by Strabo. 

SLJTNA, or SUTANI, a small river rising 
in Bundlecund, on the southern declivity of 
the Panna range of hills, about eight miles 
south-east of the town of Panna, and in lat. 
24" 42', long. 80“ 23'. The elevation above 
the sea, of its source, cannot be much less than 
1,100 feet; as at Sohawul, forty miles to the 
east, or down the stream, the elevation is 
1,069 feet. About that place the course toms 
rather to the south-east, and twelve miles 
lower down it falls into the Tons, on the left 
side, in lat. 24" 30', long. 80“ 66'. The joute 
from Allahabad to ^ugor crosses ‘^the Sutnee 
close under Sohawul — bed fifty yards wide ; 
streaiD two and a half feet deep; Mnks rather 
steep. " The passage here was formerly de- 
fended by a fort, now in ruins. 

SUTRALI, in the British district of Ku- 


maoD, lient.-gOT. of the K.W, Proviocei, a 
village with a temple on the route from Almora 
fort to Juwahir Pass, or Unta Dbnra, and 
17 miles N.. of Almora. Lat. 29" 46', long. 
79" 44'. 

SUTTAI, a town of Bundelkund, in the 
native state of Punnah, 39 miles W. from 
Punnah, and 84 miles N.£. from Saugrir. 
Lat, 24* 42'. long. 79" 40'. 

SUTTALUREE. — A town in the British 
district of Backergunje, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 
126 miles £. of Calcutta. Lat. 22" 40', long. 
90" 11'. 

SUTTEHG EEREE, A town in the British 
district of Belgaum, presidency of Bombay, 
39 miles E.N.E. of ^Igaum. Lat. 16" 1', 
long. 76" 7'. 

SUTTICUL, — A town in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 89 miles 
N, by E. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 12* 16', long. 
77“ 13'. 

SUTULANU. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jodhpoor, situate on the right bank of 
the Loonee river, and 24 miles S.S.W. from 
Jodhpoor. Lat. 26", long. 73". 

SUTWARAlt. — A town in tb« native state 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar, 65 miles S. 
by E. from Indore, and 16 miles S.E. from 
Kurgoon, Lat. 21" 44', long. 76° 69'. 

SUTWAS.— A town in the native state of 
Gwalior, or territory of Scindia’s family, 70 
miles S.E. from Oojein, and 76 miles W.S.W. 
from Hoosungabad. Lat. 22" 29', long. 76° 37'. 

SWALI, in the colleotorate of Surat, presi- 
dency of Bon^bay, a small town at the entrance 
of the river Taptee. A spot denominated by 
our sailors Swallow Point, and projecting south 
from the town, is the northern point of the 
[entrance of the Taptee, or road of Surat, from 
' which city it is distant by water 18 miles west. 
During the early part of the sevent^th cen- 
tury, when Surat was the seat of the presidency 
ifor managing the affairs of the East-lndia 
Company in Western India, Swali was a place 
of considerable importance, and the roads the 
scene of some actions between the ships of the 
English company and those of their rivals the 
Dutch. Distemoe N. from Bombay 150 miles, 
S. from Baroda 90, 8. from Ahmedabad 185. 
Lat. 21° 4', long. 72° 44'. 

SWAN, a river of the Punjab, rises in a 
subordinate range of the Himalaya, west of 
Cashmere, and in lat. 33" 46', long. 73" 7'- It 
holds a south-westerly course of 120 miles, and 
falls into the Indus on the left side, about ten 
miles below Mukkud, and in lat. 83° 1', long. 
71° 46'. Elphinstone, who crossed it in lat. 
33° 37', long. 78" 3', and about thirty miles 
from its source, describes it to be, where 
forded, "a lai^ rivulet, which, though only 
up to our horses’ girths, was so rapid as to be 
scarcely fordable. Several of our camels were 
swept down by the stream.” Hough, who 
crossed the Swan when the water was low, 
describes it as having a stony bed, not broad, 
952 
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and one foot of water.** Bnrnoe, who oroeaed 
thiB stream in l»t. S3° d', long. 72° 12^, found 
it there ** nptd^ redj and awoUen/’ and stirrup* 
deep, 

SYAHA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jodlipoor, 42 milea E.N.E. from Jodhpoor, 
and 09 miles W. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26^ 29'^ 
loDg, 7S° 48'. 

SYDABAD, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from the city of Allahabad 
to that of Benares, and 18 miles S.E. of the 
former. It is four tniles from the left bank of 
tbe Ganges, has a bnxar, and water and enp- 
plies are abundant. Lat. 35° 22', long. 82° 10'. 

SYDAPOORUM. — A town in the British 
district of Nelloro, presidency of Madras, 25 
miles S.W. of Nellore. Lat. 14° 11', long. 
79 ° 49 ^. 

SYDOPRE, in the British district of Gha- 
leepoor, lieut.-gov. ot the N.W. Provinces, a 
town with a baaar, on tbe route from Benares 
to the cantonment of Ghaxeepoor, 23 miles 
N.E. of the former, and as many W. of the 
latter, It is situate on the left bank of the 
Ganges, near tbe confluence of the Goomtee, 
which last river is traversed by the ronte from 
Benares by means of ferry during the rains, 
and during tbe rest of the year by bridge of 
boats. Distant N.W. from Calcutta, by water, 
641 miles. Lat. 25° 80', long. 83° 18'. 

8YJERAH, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated nine miles from 
the right bank of the Sutlej, 35 miles 8.E. by 
8. of tbe town of Lahore, l^at. 81° 6', long. 
74° 30'. 

BYLHET. — See Silhet. 

8YMBRAMKUM, in the British district 
Chingleput, presidency of Madras, a town 
close to a tank tw'enty miles in circuit, formed 
by an embankment between two natural ridges 
of ground, and irrigating an extent of land 
giving employment to 5,000 cnltivators. Dis- 
tance from Madras, W., 17 miles. Lat, 13° 4', 
long. 80° 8’. 

SYN JUNA, in the British district of Shah- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Bareilly to the can- 
tonment at Futebgurb, and 43 miles S.E. of 
the focmer. Lat, 27“* 48', long. 79° 43'. 

SYREE, in that portion of the hill state of 
Koonear bestowed upon the rajah of Putteeala, 
is the name of a pass over a ridge between 
Subathoo and Simla, and 12 miles N.E. of the 
former post, Here is a small village with a 
good bouse, built for tbe accomra<^tion of 
travellers by the British authorities. Eleva- 
tion above tbe sea 4,971 feet. Lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77" 6'. 

8YRIAM. — A town in the British province 
of Pegn, situate on the right bank of one of the 
branches of the Irawady river, and 11 miles 
E.N.E. from Rangoon. Lat. 16° 00', long. 
S6° 26'. 
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TAARLY. — ^A town in one of tbe reoentiy 
s^nestrated districts ot Hyderabad, or dorat 
nions of tha Nizam, 52 miles S. W. from Etlioh- 
poor, Lat. 20“ 33', long. 77° 8'. 

TAHNAO.-^^ — A village of Gorwhal, on the 
right bank of the Jumna, here aboat 100 feet 
wide, and crossed by a sango or wooden bridge. 
The bouses, narrow, gloomy, and covered with 
slabs of schist, reminded Jacquemont of those 
of tbe Upper Alps. He considered that he 
could trace a resemblance between the archi- 
tecture and sculpture of some ruined temples 
in the village and those of the sacred building* 
of Benares. Tahnao is 4,752 feet above the 
sea. Lat. 30° 49', long. 78° 19'. 

TAHNOOT. — A town in the native state of 
Kareal, on the south-west frontier of Bengal. 
41 miles N.W. by N. from Kareal, and 109 
miles W.S.W. from Sumbulpoor, Lat. 20° 49', 
long. 82° 30'. 

TAHURPOOR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on tbe route from Allygurh to the 
town of Moradabad, and eight miles S.W. of 
the latter. Lat. 28° 44', long. 78° 47'. 

TAIMBAH. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on the left bank of the 
Wurda river, and 62 milea S. by W. from Nag- 
poor, Lat. 20° 16', long. 79° 1 . 

TAINGAPATAM, in the territory of Tra- 
vancore, under the political superintendence 
of the president of Madras,, a town on the 
coast ot the Indian Ocean. It is sitnate on 
the mouth of a river of the same name. Tha 
population here and in the neighbourhood 
comprises many native Christians of the 
Syrian church, or that of St. Thomas ; and 
some of these ancient churches may be ob- 
served at intervals along the shore from this 
place to Cape Comorin. Lat 8* 14', long. 
77" 14'. 

TAJPOOR, In the territory of Gwalior, or 
possessions of Scindia’s family, a small town on 
the route from Gooiia to Oojein. It has a 
bazar. Lat 23° 12', long. 76° 56'. 

TAJUL. — A town of Sinde, in the state of 
Ali Moorad, 52 miles S. from Bnkknr, and 118 
miles W. from Jessulmeer. Lat 26° 06', long. 
69° 4'. 

TAK, in the Daman division of the Punjab, 
a town situated 34 miles from the right bank 
of the Indus, 150 miles S.S.W. of the town of 
Peshawur. Lat. 82° 7', long. 70* 30'. 

TAKAL, in the Peshawar division of the 
Pun%b, a town situated on tbe left bank of 
the Bahreh river, three milea W.S.W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 83° 59', long, 71“ 30'. 

TAK ALLY.— A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, sitoato on the left bank of the 
Wurda river, and 60 miles S.S.W. from Nag^ 
poor. Let. 20* 21', long. 78° 60'. ■ 
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TAKAJT. — A town in Nepal, aitnate on 
the right bank of one of the brancheB of the 
Gunduck rirer, and 166 miles W.N.W. from 
Khatmandoo. Lat. 28" 86', long, 82" 49'. 

TAKEA.~A town in the British district 
of Silbet, lient.-goT. of Bengal, eight miles 
8. of Silbet. Lat. 24" 48', long. 91" 51'. 

TAKEE, in the British district of Baraiet, 
lieut.-gov, of Bengal, a village on the right 
bank of the lir^amutti, a large offset from the 
Ganges, and close to the son them frontier 
towaids the Sanderbunds. Distance E. from 
Calcutta, Baraset, 50 miles. Lat. 22° 86', 
long. 89". 

TAKMHALL. — A town in Hyderabad, 
situate on the left bank of the Manjerarirer, 
and 61 miles N.W. from Hyderal^. Lat. 
17° 68', long. 78" 6'. 

TAXWABAH, in the Daman division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 20 miles from the 
right bank of thd Indus, 156 miles 8.8. W. of 
the town of Peshawar. Lat. 32°, long. 70® 36'. 

TALABURA, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
Ti'IInge on the route from Allygurh to Mo- 
radaltad, and 36 miles S.W. of the latter. Lat. 
28° 29', long. 78* 28'. 

TALAK. — A town in the British district of 
Aracan, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, situate 68 miles 
S.E. of Aracan, on the banks of the river of 
same name, navigable thus far for boats of 
considerable burthen. I«at. 20° 2', long. 94° 6'. 

. TALA KHAR, in Buesahir, a river of 
Koonawur, falls into the Sutlej on the left 
aide, in lat. 31° 40', long. 78° 32\ It rises in 
Chinese Tartary, about lat, 31° 36', long. 
78° 64', and has a course of about thirty miles, 
generally westerly. It is described by Gerard 
as a large stream. 

TALAMANCHI. — A town in the British 
district of Nellore, presidency of Madras, 11 
miles N, of Nellore. Lat. 14" 37', long. 80° 3'. 

TALCHEER.— A town giving name to a 
Cuttack mebal on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal : it is situate on the right bank of the 
Braminy river, and 61 miles N.W. Irom Cut- 
tack. Lat. 20° 66', long. 85° 9'. 

TALGRAM.or TALIGRAM,in the British 
district of Furruckabad, a small town on the 
route from the cantonment of Etawa to that of 
Futtehgurh, and 24 miles S.W. of the latter, 
Lat. 27" 2', long. 79° 43'. 

TALIKOTE.— A town in the British dis- 
iriot ol Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
89 miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. This plaoe ob- 
tained celebrity from the battle fought in its 
vicinity in 1664, when the power of the Brah- 
minicai realm of Bijayanagar was destroyed by 
a confederacy of the Mussulmau kings of the 
Deccan. Lat. 16° 27', long. 76° 22'. 

TALKA KONEE, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Miraapoor to Pala- 


mow, 71 miles S.E, of the former. Lat 24*S4'« 
long. 83" 24'. 

TALKHAIE. — A lown In Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 19 miles N.E. ftnni 
Bheer, and 90 miles E. by N. from Ahm«d< 
DUggur. I^at. 19* 11', long. 76° 7'. 

TALKONAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Myrnunsing, Jieut.-goT. of Bengal, 81 
miles N.N.W. o£ Jumalpoor. Lat. 26° 17', 
long. 89“ 61', 

TALKOONDEE, — A town on the south- 
west frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Bornra, situate on the left nank of a branch of 
the Braminy river, and 46 miles E. from Sutu- 
bulpoor. Lat. 21" 80', long. 84* 41'. 

TALL, in the territory of Jowra, in Malwa, 
a town, the principal place of a pergunnah 
containing forty- two villages, a population of 
12.308, and yielding an annual revenue of 
6,328 rupees to the nawaub of Jowra, son of 
the Patan chief Qhufur Khan, to whom it was 
in 1818 secured by the British government, by 
treaty with Mulhar Rao Holkar. The town 
contains 641 houses and 2,648 inhabitants. 
Distance N.W. from Oojein 44 miles. Lat. 
23° 42', long. 76" 22'. 

TALLAJA, in the peninsula of Katty war, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
Gohil war. It is sitnate at the base of a conical 
hill, on the river Setroonjee, called also the 
river of Sultanpoor, from a seaport distant 
six miles south-east from Tallaja. Distance 
from Surat W, 60 miles. Lat. 21° 20', long. 
71° 69'. 

TALLAKAD, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 79 
miles S.S.E. of Canuanore. Lat. 10" 63', 
long. 76°. 

TA LLAMALLA. — A town in the British 
district of Coimbaloor, president of Madras, 
46 miles N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11" 38', 
long. 77" 4', 

TALLAPOOLA. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapah, presidency of Madras, 
42 miles W.S.W. of Cuddapah. Lat, 14° 18', 
long, 78° 18'. 

TALMONDA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier ot Bengal, in the British district of 
Sumbulpoor, 42 miles N.E. by N. of Sumbul- 
poor. Lat. 22°, long. 84° 20'. 

. TALNERE.— See Thalnkib. 

TALWUNDEE NOUBAHAR, in Sirhiud, 
a village on the route from Lodiana to Feroz- 

£ or, and 46 miles W. of the former . place. 

hstant N.W. from Calcutta 1,147 miles. Lat, 
30° 67', long. 76° 13'. 

TAMBA. — A town in the British district 
of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 48 miles 
8. of Sholapoor. Lat. 16° 69', long. 76° S'. 

TAMBARAVARI,. in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, a river 
rising on the western frontier, on the eastern 
, declivity of the Eastern Ghats, and in lat. 
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S' 62', long. 77* 20'. It boldi n torinoiu| 
oonrea, in some pnrU eutwardli, in otben 
souih-«MtwMrd, for eighty mllea^ and BUIs into ' 
tb« Gnlf of Maniu- in Tat. 8“ 88', long. 78’ 10', i 
olo«e to the sroall town of PannakoU. It has 
a bar at its mouth, prerenting the entrance of 
shipping ; add thirty-fiTS miles higher ap it is 
crossed by a fine bridge, oonneoting the towns 
of TioneFeily and Pairakottah. It receives 
on the left nde. in lat. 8’ 48', long. 77° 5', the 
Cbetura torrent, of oonsidershle size. 

TAMBUR, — A river of Nepal, rising on 
the southern face of the Himalayas, and 
flowing first in a southerly direction for about 
sixty-five miles, during which course it re- 
cteives the Yangma, Kumbachen, Yalloong, 
Khabili, and Hinwa rivers, and afterwards in 
a westerly direction for thirty railes, falls into 
the Coosy, in lat. 26* 67', long. 87* 1'. 

TAMOILAH.. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Burrahoom, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 143 
miles W. by N. of Calcutta. Lat. 22° 52', long. 
86° IS'. 

TAMPEE. — A town in the Bajpoot state 
of Jodbpoor, situate on the right bank of the 
Loonee river, and 160 miles S, W. from Jodh- 
poor. Lat. .24° 62', long. 71° 23'. 

TAMSA. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, 40 miltyi S. W. by 8. from 
Mahnr, and 168 miles N.N.W. from Hyder- 
abad. Lat, 19° 28', long. 77° 39'. 

TANASSERIM.— An island forming one 
of the Mergui Archipelago. In coming from 
the sea, the hills upon it have the appearance 
of separate islands. Its centre is aix>ut lat. 
12° 35', long. 97° 67'. 

TANBENGOONG. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Khyendwen 
river, and 174 miles N.W. by N. from Avu. 
Lat. 24’ 2', long. 94° 47'. 

TANDA, or TARAH, in the P.ritiah district 
of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
station on the route from Bareilly to Almora, 
82 miles N. of the former, and 68 of the latter. 
It is situate close to a brook, nod in a small 
cleared place in the Terai or marshy forest, 
the air of which, during the hot season, is 
BO deadly as to cause a fearful loss of life 
among travellers, as well as those more per- 
manently located in connection with the polioe- 
station here. The supply of water here ap- 
pears to be the only inducement to retain it 
as a station. The road in this part of the 
route is good. Lat. 29° 6', long. 79° 30'. 

TANDAH, in the territory of Oude, a 
town on the route from the cantonment of 
Gornckpore to that ot Sultanpoor, 67 miles 
B.W. of the former, 68 N. E. of the latter. 
It is situate three miles from the left bank of 
the Qhaghra. Butter states the population at 
6,000, of whom 4,000 are Museulmairs, chiefly 
weavers, this being the seat of the largest 
manufa^^ries of cloth in Oude. Lat. 26* 84', 
long. 82* 40'. 

TANDAULl, in the district of Aldemau, 
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the territory of Oude, a town near the north- 
eastern frontMT, towiutlB the British district of 
Gorudcpoor, The populafton, according to 
Batter, is 8,000, but was formerly doable that 
amount, until diminisbed by the flight of in- 
habitants, through dread of the oppression of 
the government. Lat. 26* 84', bng. 82* 26'. 

TANDENKY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of MasUlipatam, presidency of Madras, 
22 miles N.W. by W. of Masnlipatam. Lat. 
16* 21', long. 80° 5T. 

TANDI, in the Punjab, a village of the 
district of Lahoul, is situate at the point where 
a oonsideiable feeder of the Chenaub falls into 
that river, which, immediately below the con- 
fluence, is 200 feet wid^, with a steady cur- 
rent, Buckwheat is the prihcipal crop, though 
barley and wheat are cultivated ; but the great 
elevation, probably exceeding 8,000 feet, and 
consequent lowness of temperature, frequently 
render the crops of these two last sorts of 
grain abortive. Lat. 32° 35', long. 77°. 

TANDOOR,— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 24 miles W, from the 
right hank of the Wein Gunga river, and 141 
miles N.N.E. from Hyderab^. Lat. 19° IT, 
long. 79* 29', 

TANDOOR, a river of Hyderabad, rises in 
lat. 17* 3', long. 77* 68', and flowing weaterly 
for eighty-five miles, foils into the Beemah 
river, in fat. 17° T, long. 76° 58', 

TANDUH, in the British district of Meerut, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the left bank of the Jumna. Lat. 29* 16', 
long. 77“ 13'. 

TANG AN, in the district of Bainswara, 
territory of Oude, a town nine miles N.E, of 
the left bank of the Ganges, 65 8. of Lucknow. 
Butter eBtimates the population at 8,000, all 
Hindoos. L»at. 26° 3', long. 81° 20', 

TANGNO, in Bussabir, a valley on the 
south side of the great range of the Himalaya, 
bounding Koonawur on the south. It is well 
wooded with pines and oaks, and oontains five 
villages. Elevation above the sea 8,800 feet. 
Lat. 81“ 20', long. 78* 3'. 

TANGON RIVER. — One of the numerous 
watercourses traversing the district of Dinaje- 
pore : it rises in lat. 26* 43', long. 88“ 81', and 
flowing in a southerly direction for 140 miles, 
falls into the Mahaoanda, in lat. 24* 67', 
long. 88° 14', having in its course thrown off 
numerous offsets right and left. 

TANGREAH, — A town in the native state 
of Keunjur, on the south-west frontier of 
Bengal, 80 miles W. by N. fi-om Balasort^ 
and 118 miles E. by N. from Sumbulpoor. 
Laf. 21* 44', long. 85* 49'. 

TANJOEEl — A British district in the pre- 
sidency of Madras, named from its principal 
place. It is bounded on the north-west by the 
Coleroon, sepi^ating it from the British dis- 
tricts of South Arcot and Trichinopoly ; on 
the east and south-east by the ^y of Bengal ; 
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on the fontb'Weit hy tb« Brltbb diitrict.of the north-essi moiMooii, reoeivee the benefit 
]tf ednrft ; and on the west by the British die- of the superfiuoni wntera of the river Can very, 
trict of Madura, ibe native state of Poodoo- which, swelled hy the heavy rains precipitate 
oottah, and Tricbinopoly. It lies between lat. by the soath-west monsoon on the remote 
9“ 52' and 11* 28', long. 78*55' — 79* 55'; is gbata and the table land of Mysore, rolls 
120 milea in length from north-east to south- down an abundant volume of water, to ini- 
west, and seventy-fire in breadth ; the area, gate and fisrtilise the low, level, alluvial region 
according to official return, is 8,900 square ofTanjore. The inundatioD of this great torrent 
mUes. Its seacoaat extends 165 miles, from is at its height about the middle of July, when 
lat. 0* 52' to 11* 28' ; but from its southern it is a mile wide above the head of the island 
extremity to Point Calymere, in lat. 10° 16', of Seringham, where it parts into two great 
long, 79*^ 54', a distance of seventy five miles, branches; the northern and largftr branch, 
the coast cannot be visited by ships of any called the Coleroon, forms the north-weetem 
considerable burthen, in coDsequence of the boundary of Tanjore for eighty miles, fiUling 
shoalnesB and dangerous nature of Palk's Bay, into the sea by an estupry of no great sise, 
which washes it. There is, however, much near Cbillambamm, in hit. 11* 22', long, 
coasting trade carried on by the small craft 79° 48' ; the other branch, continuing to ^ 
of tbe country. The coast, which from its denominated the Cauvery, takes a south-east 
southern extremity to Calymere has a direc- direction, and is subdivided into a great 
lion either north-east or east, at that point number of watercourses, traversing and fer- 
turns due north, which direction it contlnnes tilizing the district, until most of them disap- 
to hold to the uorlhem extremity of the dis- pear, from the effects of absorption and eva- 
trict. Point Calymere is low, sandy, and poration, a few only reaching the sea by small 
covered with coooanut trees, but from project- and nearly imperceptible outlets. The prill- 
ing so far into tbe sea, brui much of tbe ad van- cipal of these channels is tbe Vennar, which 
tageof an insular situation ; and the air being sends off several large watercourses to the 
refreshed and cooled by tbe sea-breezes, it is southern part of tbe district ; tbe next in iiu- 
frequented as an agreeable retreat during the portance are the Kodamurti and Verasbalen. 
hot season. Farther north, in lat. 10* 45', The channel of the CJoleroon becomes in its 
long. 79* 55', lies Negapalam ; It has no |>ort progress far more depressed than that of the 
capable of receiving i^ips, being situate at tbe Cauvery, and vast ernbankments have been 
mouth of a small branch of tbe Cauvery, ad- formed to prevent the water of the more 
mitting only country boats of inconsiderable elevated channel from deserting it, and making 
borthen. From Ncgapatam to the mouth of its way into the lower. At various intervals 
Ibe Cokroon, the great northern branch of the there are vents, that allow the water of tbe 
Cauvery, the shore of the delta of that river Cauvery to escape into the lower parts of the 
extends; and though there are many estuaries delta, and, if redundant, to pass into the 
and inlets, there is no haven capable of receiv- Coleroon. Considerable expense has been in- 
ing ships of any considerable burthen. Tbe curred, and much ingenuity shown, in the 
best is Nagore, which, having eight feet of construction of the works requisite for dis- 
water on its bar at spring tides, has belonging pensing this extensive and intricate system of 
to it vessels of from 200 to 800 tons, which irrigation. Altogether, probably, this district 
ply to the Fastern Archipelago, and to places is excelled in fertility and productiveness by 
on the eastern shores of the Bay of Bengal, none in India, and equalled by few, except 
At Tranquebar (formerly a Banish, now a some rich tracts in the valley of the Ganges. 
British possession), in lat. 11° 1', long. 79° 55', The population is given under the article 
sbipB must anchor in the open sea in six or Madbab. Little appears to be known con- 
seven fathoms water, tbe inoonaiderable branch ceming the political existence of Tanjore 
of tbe Cauvery, at tbe mouth of which it is before the middle of the seventeenth century, 
situate, admitting only small coasting craft. About the year 1676, Yencajee, a Mabratta 
Through its whole extent tbe coast is low and chief, and brother of the famous Sevajee; ob- 
sandy, the sea shoaly, and tbe difficnlly of tained possession of the province ; and it ia 
communicating with tbe shore heightened by from him that the present rajah is descended, 
the violent surf which incessantly beats on it. From this period a tolerably connected histoip^ 
The Coleroon river, the princip^ estuary of of the country can be obtained ; but it is 
the Cauvery, and tenninating the ooast-line of barren of any information concerning its poli- 
this district towards the north, has at its en- tioal relations with other states, its strength, 
trance a bar, dry at low water, from which and comparative importance. In 1749 a British 
proceeds a shoal, projecting four or five miles expedition was despatched into this princi- 
into the sea south-eastward ; an impediipent p^ity ; and this was tbe first instance in the 
which is not, however, without use, sneltering Camatio of the English being ennged against 
from the southerly winds the anchorage of the forces of a native prince. The object of 
Porto Kovo &rther north. The extensive the expedition was the reiftoraiion of a deposed 
delta of the Cauvery is almost entirely oom- rajah of Tanjore, who had applied for assist- 
prised within this district, of which it forms anoe to the governor of Fort St. David, pro- 
the northern and larger part. This district, mising as a reward the absolute posse^don of 
besidet the moisture drived from the rains ^ Devi Cottab, exempt from the payment of 
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tHbiiie, The attempt to reetore the exiled adopted son of Tooljajeo, were rapported by 
rajah piOTed iuMTicc«safal ; bat the British the priodplei of Hindoo law, and oonnequently 
goTornmeat, thinking it dangerous to lie under that Ameer Sing had no right to the throne, 
the reproach of defeat, undertook a second Thereupon, in 1798, he was deposed, and 
expedition, which was attended with better Serlbjee elevated in his place. In the follow- 
results. llie reigning prince consented to buy ing year another treaty was conolnded, by 
oflf the invaders by confirming them in the which Serfojee gave np the country to the 
posB^ion, and granting the immunity which permanent possession of the Eaat-lndia Com* 
his rival had promised ; and engaged to make pany, on oonditlOD of receiving annually the 
a small provision for the person whose real or sum of alao of star pagodas, or 8,50,000 mpeea 
suppoeed wrongs had given rise to the war, (which was to be oonsldered the first charge 
the English undertaking for his peaceable on the net revenues of Tanjore), and a propor- 
bebaviour. From the time of the conquest of tion of one-fifth, to bo c^oulated on the re- 
the country by Yeocajee, to the reign of maioder of the net rerenne. The reasons for 
Rsjah Pretaub Slug, in 1764, the descendants the new arrangements under this treaty, were 
of the former personage appear to have ever- the mlsgovemment of the country, the inability 
cised authority nncontrolled by the nabob of of the state to liquidate the enormons debts 
tlia Carnatic, and altogether independent of contracted by Ameer Sing, which were there- 
him. During the reign of Tooljajee, the son fore transferred to the Company, with the 
and successor of Pretaub Sing, Mahomed AU, territory on the security of which they were 
the nabob of Arcot, laid claim to tribute from contracted. Under the treaty, the rajah had 
the state of Tanjore, In the prosecution of no right of interference with the revenue, or 


this claim be was supported by the Madras 
governraent, who commenced hostilities on his 
^half, took the fort of Tanjore in 1772, and 
having removed the reigning prince from the 
throne, delivered over the country to the 
management of the nabob. The home authori- 
ties did not approve the measures adopted by 
the Madras government, and directed the re- 
instatement of Tooljajee on the throde of bis 
ancestors, on the condition of his engaging to 
pay the tribute claimed by the naWb, toge- 
ther with a stipulated sum of money for 
the maintenance of a subsidiary British force 
in the fort of Tanjore. On bis undertaking 
to comply, a treaty was concluded between 
the British government and the rajah in 1781, 
by which toe latter was bound to i>ay an- 
nually the sum of 114,286 star pagodas, as a 
tribute, and 409,000 as subsidy. This was 
the first alliance entered into by the British 
with the rajah of Tanjore. On the death of 
Tooljajee, there were two claimants to the 
throne, — the one Ameer Siug, the half brother 
of the deceased rajah j the other Serfojee, the 
SOD of a distant relative, who had been adopted 
by Tooljajee a short time before bis death. 
The governor of Madras thereupon proceeded 
in person to Tanjore, and there laid the claims 
of the rival candidates before twelve pundits 
versed in Hindoo law. They ananimously 
gave it as their decision, that the adoption of 
SSerfojee, to the exclusion of Ameer Sing from 
the throne, was at variance with that law, and 
that the claim of Ameer Sing was just. The 
British government determined to act on this 
decision ; and in April, 1787, Ameer Slug was 
placed on the throne, and invested with regal 
authority. A treaty was concluded between 
him and the British government, augmenting 
the tribute and sabsidy, and containing provi- 
sions for seonring a regular payment of the 
same. After a reign of twelve years, it was 
wd to be discovered that the decirioa given 
in 1787, by the aasemUed pandits, was wrong ; 
that the clmms then urged by Serfojee, the 


judicial administration of the country : he ' 
possessed sovereign authority only in the fort 
of Tanjore, thou^, by suifferauoe, it was sub- 
sequently extended to a small degree. Serfojee 
died in 1882, and was sucooeded by his only 
son Sevajee, whose conduct manifested little of 
either prudence or regularity. Sevajee died 
in 1856, without leaving a son by birth or 
adoption ; and there being no law or usage 
under which the daughter of a Hindoo rajah 
had any right of sueoession to the raj, the 
dignity of the rajahs of Tanjore was declared 
to be extinct. The extent of Tanjore was 
formerly greater than at present, parts of the 
originiu kingdom having been alienated from 
it at dates long antecedent to that at which 
the larger portion of the remainder was trans- 
ferred to the British, 

Kegapatam, with Nagore, ranked among 
the possessions of the Portugfuese, from whom 
they passed to the Dutoh in 1660, and were 
held by the latter till 1781, when they were 
taken by the British. The transfer of Devi 
Cottah to the British baa been already noticed. 
The small seaport of Tranquebar, formerly a 
part of the Tanjore state, and four vilL^es 
adjacent to it, were purchased from the reign- 
ing rajah in the year 1610, by the Danish T 
EMt'India Company, subject to the payment i: 
of an auDoal tribute of about 4,000 rupees. ^ 
In 1624 this territory was surrendered by the 
purchasers to the king of Denmark, subject to 
the payment of the tribute, and by him ceded 
to the British government in 1846, for a pecu- 
niary consideration. The district of Kanoal, 
situate between Tranciuebar and Negapatam, 
was purchased by the French in 1739 from the 
rajah, and still remains in their possMsion fr-ee 
from tribute. 

TANJORE, a town, the principal place of 
the British district of the same name, under 
the presidenoj of Madras, is situate in an 
extenrive plain, and on the banks of a branch 
of the river Cauveiy. It consists of two fin-tJ^ 
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■ill* gTMter itnd the and wrenJ enborfae : 
the greeter ‘^ibrt, wfaieh ii eboot four milee in 
etroumferoDoe, U mToanded by a lo% fortiBed 
wall, mod a ditob, m tome perta dry, in others 
half fall of etop:Daot water. The atreeta within 
thU fort ere irregularlj bnilt, end there ere 
verioua alleys and courts in erery direction, 
without any regard to errengemeot : e wide 
space has, however, been left between the 
ramparts and the houses. The ibrt oontains 
also Durnsrous pagodas, elevated oonsidermbly 
above the aurroupdiog buildings. The houses 
of the respectable portion of the inhabitants 
are substantially built of brick and cbuuam, 
and in many cases are tssteftilly deooiated. 
Those of the poor are built of mud, which, 
from the teoacious quality of the soiC is well 
adapted for the purpose, and are tiled The 
villages outside the fort are, with but tew 
•exoeptioua, built of mud, and tbatohed, the 
streets being narrow and irregular.'* Adjoin* 
ing is the smaller fort, a mile in circuit, very 
Strong, with lofty wails built of large stones, a 
broad ditch excavated out of the solid rock, 
and a well-formed glacis. Within it is the 
great pagoda, considered to be the finest of the 
-pyramidal temples of India. In the foont is a 
colossal figure of a bull in black granite, 
regarded os being ‘'one of the finest specimens 
of the arts as practised under the direction of 
the Brahmins.’^ A fine view of the pagoda and 
image is given by Baniell, who, however, is 
alleged in some particulars to have deviated 
from perfect accuracy. Within the old fort is 
the palace of the rajah, a spacious structure, 
inclosed by a high wall, and though of ancient 
date, never finished. The durbar, or “ ball of 
audience, of the Chola family, the primitive 
dynasty, which preceded that at present ruling, 
is in good preservatiou : being, however, held 
to bo unlucky, it is now never used for the 
purpose for which it was destined ; but, though 
unoccupied, it far exceeds in splendour the 
actual residence of the rajah. The roof, formed 
of vast slabs of black stone, is supported by 
lofty massive pillars of the same material. The 
znusnud, or throne, is a huge mass of black 
granite, eighteen feet long, sixteen feet broad, 
and two feet thick. It is ebvated three feet 
above the floor of the apartment. 

The barracks for the small force of native 
in^try stationed here, are situate on an open, 
dry, and elevated piece of ground, a mile 
south-east of the forL The populatiou of the 
town of Taujore is estimated at 80,000 persons. 
The inhabitants for the most part use water 
from wells, that &om the river being so im- 
pregnated with iron as to be unfit for domestic 
putpKMes. Taujore is a place of considerable 
Dusmess, having manufimtures of sUk, ,jnus- 
lins, and cottons. Distance fiom the town of 
Trichinopoly, SO miles; from the town of 
Madura, K.B., 90 ; from the town of Coimba- 
ioof, E., 150 ; from Bangalore, B.E., 180 ; 
from the city of Madras, B.W., 180. Lat. 
10” 47', long. 70“ 12'. 

TA^IK l^BBEEA, in the terriimy of 


Gwalior, or pOssaosious of tiie fomily of SoiodU, 
in the o^ent provinoe of Malwa, a small town 
on the route from Goona to Mow, 187 miles 
8. W. of former, 46 N.E. of latter. It is situate 
on the south-west or left bank of the river 
Lokunda. Lat. 23“ T, long. 76“ 11'. 

TANK ARIA. —See TuwoaBia. 

TANKTSE. — ^A town within the dominions 
ofGbolab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situate 
163 miles N.E. from Ghamba, and 188 miles 
£. from Sirinagur. Lat. 84“ 2', long. 78“ 19'. 

TANLADY. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Teuasserim provi aces, 
20 miles E.N.E. of Moulmein. Lat. 16“ 87', 
long. 97* 69'. 

TANK AH. — A coHeotorate of the presi- 
dency of Bombay. Inclnding its Bub-colleoto- 
rate of Colaba, it is bounded on the north by 
the Portuguese territory of Damaun, the ool- 
lectorate of Surat, and the territory of the 
Guicowar ; on the south by the oolleotorate of 
Rutuagberry ; on the eaet by the collectorates 
of Ahmednuggur and Poona, and tbe territory 
of Sattara ; and on the west by the Arabian 
Sea. It extends from N. lat. 17° 56' to 
20” 20', and from E, long. 72“ 42' to 73“ 48' ; 
its greatest length from north to south is 175 
miles, and its greatest breadth from eaet to 
west sixty-five miles : tbe area comprises 5,477 
square miles. 

The great Bombay and Agra road lutersects 
this collectorate from Colsette ferry, opposite 
tbe island of Bombay, to the Tull Ghaut, a 
distance between sixty and seventy miles ; as 
does likewise the road from the north, connect- 
ing the coital of Bombay with Surat and 
Baroda. The district is also traversed by iho 
Indian Peniosular Railway, the first section of 
which, extending to the town of Tannab, was 
opened ou the 16tb April, 1853. The popula- 
tion is given under the article Bombay. 

The district in 1844 was the scene of ex- 
tensive gang-Tobberies and daring outrages. 
Vigorous measures were rendered necessary 
for their suppresaion ; and these being taken 
by the government, tbe country has now for 
some years continued in a state of order and 
tranquillity. Tannah, the chief town, is dis- 
tant 24 miles N.E. from Bombay. Ten years 
ago, its population waa estimated at about 
9,000 : but an increase has doubtless taken 
place sinoe the completion to this town of the 
railroad from the city of Bombay, Lat. 19° 10', 
long. 73“ S'. 

TANNOOR, in the British district of Mala- 
bar, presidency of Madras, a town and seaport 
at the mouth of a small river falling into the 
Arabian Sea. In the year 1782, the British 
army, under the command of Colonel Humber- 
stone, aotiug againet the forces of Hyder Ali, 
took refuge here from a storm and raiu of five 
days’ oontinuanoe, which dispersed tbe boats, 
spoiled the proviiioDi, and damaged tbe ammu- 
nition of the expedition. It was formorly a 
prosperous place, but is now much decayed. 
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DitUnoe from Oafioot, 9.B.» mWe» ; Manga- 
lore, 170; Bombay, 546. Lat. 10**58^, long, 
76 66". 

TAN WAS, in the ja^hire of Jujhur, lient,- 
goT. of the N.W. ProrincM, a village on the 
route from Hanaee to Neemach, and 98 milei 
S. of the former. There are a few ebope here, 
and there is good water from wells. Lat. 
27“ 62r, long. 76» 16'. 

TAOORCK), in the British diatriot of Goor- 
gaoD, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
town on the route from Rewaree to Boo- 
landshubur, 20 miles £. of the former. Lat. 
28“ 12', long, 77“. 

TAPOO. — A town in the Bajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor or Marwar, 40 miles N. by E. from 
Jodhpoor, and 80 milea B. from Beekaneer, 
Lat. 26° sy, long. 75° 13', 

TAPTEE.-^A river rising within the Saugor 
and Nerbudda Cerritory. Ita source is near 
Mooltaee, 22 miles S.E. of the town of Baitool, 
in about lat. 21° 46', long, 78° 21'. It takes a 
circuitous but generally westerly direction of 
120 miles, tO the western boundary of the dis- 
trict, where, in lat. 21° 27'. long. 76“ 60', it 
passes into the territory of Gwalior, or the 
possessions of Scindia. Following a south- 
westevly course along the aouthem base of the 
Satpoora range, it flows by the city of Boor- 
haunpoor, where it has a mean width of 300 
feet, and during the periodicnl rains acquires 
a great volnme ol water, but in winter and 
spring it is easily fordable, the depth seldom 
exce^tng one foot. At that season, the 
alligators, with which it sometimes swarms, 
take refuge in the deep pools in the river 
channel. At the distance of about 161 miles 
from ita source, and in lat. 21’ 17', long. 
76° 20', it passes from the territory of Gwalior, 
and forming for forty miles the boundary be- 
tween the Nizam’s dominions and the district 
of Candeish, through which it pursues a 
westerly course, and subsequently flowing 
through the southern portion of the Guico war’s 
domiuiotu and the British district of Surat, it 
falls into the Bay of Cambay, in lat. 21° 8^, 
long. 72° 42', having a total length of course 
ol 441 inilea. It can scarcely be deemed a 
navigable stream, as at Surat, seventeen or 
eighteen miles above its mouth, it is fordable 
when the tide is out, and only small craft of 
about forty or fifty tons burthen can ascend so 
&r from the sea. It is said to be navigable in 
ibe dry season for boats of light drai^ht 
throughout its whole extent in Candeish. The 
mouth is obstructed by numerous shifting 
sands and a bar, through which, according to 
the latest accounts, there is but one channel, 
which at low water spring tides is so shallow 
as to allow the passa^ of only staall boats ; 
and even they frequently ton^ the bottom. 
Outside the bar is the anchorage, called Surat 
Koads, at no time very safe, but particular ly 
dangerous in April aitd May, when south 
winds prevul. Serious loss of life and pro- 
perty has sometimes been oooMionsd by tbs 
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overflow of the river. la 18S7, six^-nine 
vill^ee are stated to have been rriined, the 
majority of them being entirely swept away, 
2,204 houses destroyed, 112 lives lost, and 
agricultural stock and property carried off to 
the value of 2,19,622 rupees, or 21,962<. 

TAKA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodbpoor, a 
village on the route from Pokbum to Balmeer, 
and 29 miles N. of the latter. Lat. 26° 8', 
long. 71° 12'. 

TARA, in the British district of Moradabad, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W". Provinoes, a village on 
the route from the town of Mormdobad to 
Almora, and 30 miles N. of the former. Lat. 
29° 12', long. 79°. 

TARA.— See Caillahtabjl 

TARAGARH, in the bill statb of Hindoor, 
a hill fort on the ridge which, rising from the 
left bank of the Sutlej, has a south-easterly 
direction until it joins the Sub Himalaya. 
During the Ooorkha war, in the operations 
preparatory to the investment of Malown^ 
Lieutenant Lawtie succeeded, after vast toil 
and perseverance, in bringing battering-guns 
over the rugged surface ; and the defences 
being quickly demolished, the Goorkba ^r- 
rison evacuated the fort, which was found to 
be one of the strongest places in the country. 
Distant N.W, from Calcutta 1,090 miles, 
Lat. 31° 10', long, 76° 60'. 

TARA GHAT, in the British district of 
Mirzapoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a pass on the route from the town of Mirza- 
poor to Rewa, and six miles S.W. of the 
former. Here an excellent road, made under 
the superintendence of British engineers, 
crosses the brow of the Tara, a low range of 
sandstone hills rising above the alluvial valley 
of the Ganges, and forming in that direotiou 
the first or lowest buttress of the succession of 
plateaus constituting the elevated tract of 
Bhogelcuud. Elevation of the crest above the 
sea 610 feet. Lat. 26° 6', long. 82“ 34'. * 

TARAGURH, in the Baree Dooab divisioa 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the right 
bank of the Cbakki river, 110 miles N.E. by 
E. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 82“ 25', long 
76° 69'. 

TARAGtJBH.— See AJMia*. 

TARAKOTE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Cuttack, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 mile* 
N.E. by N. of Cuttack. Lat. 20° 69', long. 
86° 16'. 

TARAPOOR, In the collectorate of Tannah, 
presidency of Bombay, a town situate on the 
south side of a small bay, and north-west of a 
mountain called the Peak of Terrapore, which 
is suvnoonted by rugged rocks, reaombllng at 
a distance a huge fortress. North-west of the 
town is anchorage, but not very good, the 
bottom being full of rocks. It was strongly 
fortified by the Portuguese : in 1789 it was 
stormed by the Mabrattas, who, haring blown 
up the defences by mines, encountered a despe- 
rate resistance until nearly the whole garrison 
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wat 0 0faaght«roA tba few wfao rttnalned 
and receiving quarter. Diatant N. from Bom- 
bay 60 milei. Lat. 19* 60‘, long. 72* 45'. 

TARAPOOR, in the Briiiih diatriot of 
Meerut, U eat. -gov. of the N'.W. Proviocea, a 
town on the route from Meerut to Bijnour, 27 
milea N,£. by R. of the former. Lat. 29“ 14', 
long. 78" 8'. 

TARAPOOR. — A town in the Britinh dia- 
trict of Sbolapoor, prcaidenty of Bombay, 27 
miles W. of Sbolapoor. Lat. 17" 40', long. 
76" 83'. 

TAREOHER, in BuDdleouud, a small town 
In the district of Tehree, on the route from 
Banda to Gwalior, 110 miles W. of former, 
94 S.E. of Utter. Lat. 25" 25", long. 78" 58'. 
^ TARGAON. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 16 
miles 8.E. of Sattara. Lat. 17" 80', Jong. 
74" 18'. 

TARIWALA, in Sirhind, in the British 
district of Ferozpore, a village situate on the 
left bank of the Sutlej, which at this point 
divides itself into two channels, the main 
stream making a great circuit to the north- 
west, and sending a branch to the left, nearly 
west ; thus insulating a space of ground about 
eight miles long and two wide. Tariwala is 
difitant N. W. from Calcutta 1,145 miles. Lat. 
81" 2', long. 76” 14'. 

TARKAGHAT. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the right bank of the Marachangdi river, 
and 71 miles W.N.W, from Rhatmandoo. 
Lat. 28", long. 84" 13'. 

TARLA. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 13 miles S. 
of Sattara. Lat. 17" SO', long. 74" 1'. 

TARLA. — A town in the native state of 
Kolapoor, 28 miles S.W. from Kolapoor, and 
63 miles N.W. from Belgaum. Lat. 16" 27', 
long. 74" 4'. 

•TAROLL — A town in the British province 
of Jhansee, territory of Bundelkund, situate 
on the right bank of the Betwa river, and 26 
miles E.N.E. from Jhansee. Lat. 25° 84', 
long. 79° 3'. 

TAROOR.— A town in Hyderabad, or do- 
minions of the Nlsam, situate on the left bank 
of the Godavery river, and 160 miles N.E. 
by E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 18" 39', long. 
80” 20'. 

TARSA, in the north-east of the Fanjaub, 
a town in the British district of Lahoul, 72 
miles N.E. of Eangra. Lat. 82" 43', long. 
77" ly. 

TA8GAON.— A town in the British district 
of Belgaum, pi^idenoy of Bombay, 85 ^iles 
N, of Belgaum. This town was the chief 
place of a jaghira of the same name, which a 
short Ume since lapsed to the British govern- 
ment. Lat 17°. a, long. 74" 40'. 

TASSANGSEE. — A town in the native 
state of Bbotan, situate on the right bank of a 
branch the Monas river, and 146 miles 


N.W. by N. from Durniim. Lai 27" 34', 
long. 9lMr. 

TASSISUDEN. — A town with oHadel iu 
the native state of Bhutan, situate on the right 
bank of the Goddada river, and 127 miles 
N.W. from Goalpara. Taasisuden is the capital 
of Bhootan, and the residence of the 
rajah. Lat. 27" 30', long. 89" 22', 

TATARPOOR, in the British district of 
Alignrh, lient. -gov. of the N.W. Frovinoes, a 
village OB the ronte from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 42 miles N.E. of the former. 
Lat 27" 34', long. 78" 88'. 

TATTA, in Sinde, a town formerly very 
famous, hut now much decayed, is situaW 
about three miles west pf the right or western " 
bank of the Indus, and four miles above the 
point where the Buggaur or* western, and the 
Sata or eastern, branches of the river separate. 
Its site is oonseq^uently doss to the vertex of 
the delta of the lodns, the channel of which is 
here about a mile and a quarter wide, with a 
muddy stream, in the low season occupying 
only a third of this spvce. The present city is 
built ou a slight eminence, composed of the 
rubbish of former buildings, in an alluvial 
valley at the foot of the Mukali hills. It is 
in ooDsequetioe exceedingly unhealthy. The 
British troopis stationed here in 1839 sofierad 
dreadfnl loss froqi diseases, resulting from 
the pestilential air and bad water, which last 
is not only unwholesome, but fetid and offen- 
sive to the senses. The town appears to have 
been formerly insnlated by the water of the 
Indus, and is still nearly so during the season 
of inundation : when this passes away, it 
leaves numerous stagnant pools which infect 
the air. Dr. Burnes states that it was once 
thirty miles in circuit, judging no doubt from 
the vast space in the vicinity overspread by 
tombs and ruins ; but these are with much 
probability considered by Wood to be the relics 
of successive cities, built on various but con- 
tiguous sites, to avoid the ravsges, or take 
advantage of the navigation, of the shifting 
currents of the Indus. These extensive ruins 
are scattered from Peer Puttah, about ten miles 
south of Tatta, to Sami-Nuggur, three miles 
north-west of it. The ruins of the great 
fortress of Eulancote show it to have been 
constructed with much labour and skill, in a 
massive style of building. " The vast cemetery 
of six square miles,” obwrves Kennedy, "may 
not contain less than a million of tombs — a 
rude guess ; but the area would admit of four 
millions. ” In these ruins the ihasonry and 
carving, both in brick and stone, display great 
taste, ^iil, and industry ; the bricks especially 
are of the finest sort, nearly equalling poroelain. 
Kennedy observes, "The finest-chiselled stone 
could not surpass the sharpness of edge and 
angle, and accuraoy of form.” Tatta, viewed 
at some distance from the outside, presents a 
very striking and picturesque appearance, as 
its lofty houses rise over the Dumerons acacias 
and other trees, everywhere interspersed, and 
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whicb, Baya Kennedy, formed altogether na 
£□6 ft piotare of dty soenery ms I remember 
to hftve been in Ini^" Bat the iUu<non ia 
diseipftted on enter! og the town, where the 
honses are everywhere fiilling into rain, to 
which they are prone, being constructed for 
the most pai't ot a timber framework, on the 
outside of which are nailed laths, which are 
plastered over with mod of a grey colour, so 
as when new to have the appearance of a 
solid wall of masonry. These structures are 
sometimes three or four stories high, and 
covered with flat roofe of earth. From the 
fragility of the materials, they can last but a 
short time ; and this work of ruin is continually 
in progress in the town. All the houses are 
surmounted by hadgeert, a sort of ventHator, 
built somewhat in the shape of a windsail, 
and conveying, even in the most sultry weather, 
a current of cool and refreshing air. The 
streets are deserted, the baxars in ruins, and 
everything indicates depression and poverty : 
the inhabitants are dirty, squalid, and of un* 
healthy appearance. The only building worth 
notice is the brick- built mosque of Shah Jeban, 
itself crumbling into ruins. Of the decayed 
manufactures of Tatta, the principal that of 
loa-ngtei, a thick, rich, and variegated fabric, 
having a warp of silk and a woof of cotton, 
with (in the more costly kinds) much gold 
thread interwoven. The silk is imported from 
Persia, Kabool, and Turkestan ; the cotton 
from Eastern India. Coarse cotton fabrics, 
both plain and coloured, were formerly manu- 
factured in considerable quantity, but have 
lately been superseded by those of England. 
Bi itirih woollens are greatly prized. It ia said 
that in 174.2, when Nadir Shah entered this 
city at the bead of his army, there were 

40.000 weavers, 20,000 other artisans, and 

60.000 dealers in various departments. Alex- 
ander Hamilton, who visited Tatta in 1699, 
calls it a very large and rich city, about three 
miles long, and one and a half broad ; and 
states that 80,000 persons bad, within a short 
time previously, died of the plague, and that 
one-half of the city was uninhabited. This 
would lead us to the conclusion, that pre- 
viously to that calamity the population was 
above 150,000. The present population is 
variously estimated — at below 2,000, at less 
than 10,000, at 12,000, 36,000, 18,000, 20,000, 
and 40,000. The number of artisans and 
traders ascertained (as mentioned above) by 
Wood, aflnrds grounds for estimating the popu- 
lation at about 10,000. Tatta been sup- 
pled to be the Pattala of the ancients. 
Pottinger states that the earliest mention he 
has tound of it is in the ninety second year of 
the Hegira, bat he does not give any reference 
to the place ol such mention : Bumes saya, 

the antiquity of Tatta is unquestioned 
Outram assigns its foundation to 1445, but 
does not cite his authority : Maemurdo states, 
from native authorities, that it was founded 
600 of the Hegira, or A.D. 1622, In 1566 it 
was pillaged and burned by some Portuguese 
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I mercenaries ; in a,H. 1000, it was, ftooording 
to this last authority, again destroyed In tha 
I Mogul invasion by Akbar, and never com- 
pletely recovered. In 1768 a British factory 
was established there, and withdrawn in 1776 * 
in 1799 an abortive attempt was made to re- 
establish it. In the beginning of 1839, the 
house belonging to the factory was ocenpied 
by a British garrison. Tatta is in lat. 24° 44', 
long. 68°. 

TAUD A MURRY. — A town in the British 
district of Bella^, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles S-E, by K of Bellaiy. Jjat. 14° SS*, 
long. 77° 57'. 

' TAHDAPURTEE. — ^A town in the Brithih 
district of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
79 miles E. by S. of Bellary. Eiat. 14° 64'y 
long. 78° 6'. 

TAUNDLA, in the territory of Jabooab, 
in Malwa, a town near the west frontier, 
towanis Guzerat, It is represented as a con- 
siderable place, distant 80 miles W. of Oujein. 
Lat. 23°, long. 74° 32'. 

TAXING INE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 
16 miles N. of Moulmein. Bat, 16° 42', long. 
97“ 41'. 

TAUNSA, a river of the British district of 
Tannah, rises on the western flwe of tha 
Western Ghats, in lat. 19° 41', long. 73° 29', 
and flowing westerly for fifty-eight miles, falls 
into the sea at lat. 19° 80', long. 72° 60'. 

TATJRSA.— A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 19 miles E.N.E. from Nagpoor, and 
57 miles S. by W. from Seuni. Lat, 21° 15', 
long. 79° 26'. 

TAUSRAH, in the British district of Kaira, 
presidency of Bombay, a town on the route 
from Neerauoh to Baroda, 38 miles N. of the 
latter. Distance S.W. of Neemuoh 156 miles, 
E. of Kaira 40. Lat. 22° 48', long. 73° 18', 

TAVOY. — One of the Tenasserim provinces. 
It is bounded on the north by Amherst ; on 
the south by Mergui ; on the east by Siam ; 
and on the west by the Bay of Bengal : it 
extends between lat, 12° 44' and 14° SO' ; has 
an average breadth of about fifty milea, and 
an area of about 4,920 si^uare miles. Its 
general character is mountainous, intersected 
by valleys, through which flow numerous 
streams. Some of the mountains attain con- 
siderable height ; the range which separates 
the low lands round Tavoy from the interior 
' in some parts reaches a height of 3,000 feet : 
the highest range is about thirty or forty milea 
from the coast. Thick forest and impenetrable 
' brushwood cover the mountains, and jungle 
exists over a great part of the province. 

I Rice is the staple production of the provino^ 
and the country is well calculated for its culti- 
vation. A failure in the crops ia unknown. 

' By more care and attention than is at present 
given to the sul^ect. and by converting the 
swamps and overgrown wilderness into paddy- 
lands, that commodity might be made an ioi- 
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portent artida of export, and a sonrce of 
revenue. The cotton-plant ia cultivated, bat 
not to any congiderable extent. The aame may 
be said of tobacco and indigo, both of which 
are of good quality. Yams are in great 
abundance, aleo jiotatoea ; red pepper, ginger, 
orangea, liniea, citrons, tamarinds, pine-ap^es, 
plantains, are good, but scantily pr^uoed : the 
Itak, the mango, the papaya, and palms of all 
kinds, are found in great abundance. 

Tavoy is the most valuable of all the 
Tenaaserim provinces in regard to mineral 
productions. Of all the iron-ores,” says 
Dr. Heifer, “ that of Tavoy is the most im- 
portant.” It is found in many parts of the 
province, but the Itest, in point uf quantity 
and quality, is that a short distance to the 
north of the town. It occurs there in two 
forms : “ Octohedral, common magnetic iron- 
ore ; massive, in granular concretions, crystal- 
lized, splendent, meiallio, highly magnetic, 
with polanty.” Though the existence of the 
ore has been long known to the Purmese, it 
had not been worked. The locality of these 
mines is unrivalled with respect to advan- 
tageous situation, being a few miles from a 
part of the river which is accessible to vessels 
o) 200 tons burthen. Tlie province is also rich 
in tin-ore, which is found generally in bills, or 
at the foot of mountaiiiB. 

, The jx)pulation in 1847, of the province and 
town incluuive, amounted to 37,354 souls ; 
the greater part consisting of Burmese and 
Talains, tlie remainder being Siamese, Chinese, 
Malays, &c. 

TAYOY, the principal place of the province, 
is situated on the eastern bank of the river of 
the same name, about thirty five miles from its 
mouth, and though inaccessible for vessels of 
large burthen within some miles of the town, 
its course being obstructed by shoals and sand- 
banks, it can reached by ships of 120 tons. 
It is in the midst of a rich alluvial plain, which 
is bounded on the west, three miles distant, 
and on the east at six miles, by a range of 
precipitous and thickly-wooded hills, varying 
in height from 200 to 400 feet. The valley is 
subject to inundations during the wet season, 
and rice is cultivated extensively in the vicinity 
of the town. Kotwithstanding, however, this 
great moisture, which is in most other cases 
the frigbtiul cause of disease, the place is con- 
sidered very healthy, and is proved to be so by 
the few deaths which occur among the troops 
stationed here, as well as the natives. The 
shape of the town is that of an irregular square. 
It is surrounded on three sides by a ditch, the 
other facing the river : a deep nullah runs 
through the midst. The town consists o{ two 
parts ; the Inner, which is inclosed by a wall 
fifteen feet high ; and the outer, which is sur- 
rounded by one ^bt feet high, and now 
partially in ruins. Tnere is a good bazar, from 
which any description of provision may be pro- 
cured at a cheap rate. The streeta are open, 
•nd in good order. The population in 1847 


was upwards of 10.000 souls ; eonsistinff 
chiefly of* Chinese, Malays, Malabars, and 
Burmese. There is a trade carried on between 
this place and the ports ou the Mergni 
Archipelago. Lat. 34" 7', long. 98" 18'. 

TAVOY ISLAND extends from lat. 
12" 66' — 18" 15', long. 98" 23', twenty miles 
south of Tavoy Point. It ia of mcnlerate 
height, six leagues in length, and two miles in 
breath : it is tbe most northern of the chain 
of islands forming the Mergui Archipelago. 
There is a pagoda at the south end. In the 
driest weather, fresh water is procurable on its 
eastern shore. 

TAVOY RIVER has its source in some 
hills about lat. 14" 60', long. 98“ 30', and rups 
in a southerly direction for a course of about 
100 miles, entering the sea in lat. 1S° 30', 
long. 98° 20’. The Upper part is much inter- 
rupted, but it is navigable for boats of largo 
burthen fifty miles above the town of Tavoy, 
and at that place ships of 120 tons burthen can 
approach. It is here 300 yards brosid, but in 
its further progress is swelled by so many 
streams that at its mouth it exceeds a mile in 
width. In its lower course it is studded with 
numerous islands, which, however much they 
may add to tbe beauty of the scenery, greatly 
detract from its commercial advantages, as 
they materially impede the navigation. There 
is a good harbour ten miles from the entrance, 
but the approach to this is rendered intricate 
from tbe above-named causes. 

TAWURUGERRI. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or territories of the Nizam, 17 miles S. from 
Moodgul. Lat. 16" 46', long. 76“ 29'. 

TEBBHEE, in tbe Earee Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated on the right bank 
of the Sutlej river, ISl miles S.W. by S. of 
the town of Lahore. Lat; SO" 6', long. 72" 66', 

TECTOVA. — A town in one of tbe recently- 
sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, or domi- 
nions of tbe Nizam, 62 miles S.E. from Ellich- 
poor. Lat. 20° 86', long. 78" 4'. 

TEEGOOLA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 37 miles N.E. by N. 
from Hyderabad, and 162 miles N.W. from 
Guntoor. Lat. 17" 48', long. 78" 60'. 

TEEGURM, in the territory of Nep^^ on 
the eastern boundary of the British district of 
Kumaon, a village on the left bank of the 
river Kalee, on the route from Askot to the 
Beans Pass, 18 miles N.E. of Askot. Lat. 
29" 56', Ion/ 80" 88'. 

TEEKREE, in the British district of Delhi, 
a village on tbe roote from Delhi to Hapsee, 
and 16 miles W. of the former. The road in 
this part of the route is good. Lat. 28“ 40', 
long. 77° 1'. 

TEEKREE. — ^A town in the British district 
of Meerut, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town situate 27 miles N.W. of tbe city of 
Meerut. Population 9,882. Lat. 29° 14', long. 
77“ 26'. 
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TEEMBA . — X town in Gncorat, or domi- 1 
nions of the Gnicowar, liluaia on the left 
bank of the Taptee rirer, and 73 milea S. from | 
Baroda, Lat. 21° 11', long. 73“ 10'. 

TEENJINNA. — A town ia the British I 
district of Cbota Kagpoor, lieut.*gov. of Ben- 
gal, 55 miles S. of Lohadugga. Lat. 22'’ 40', 
Tong. 84” 46'. 

TEENMOHONEE. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieut.-gsv. of Bengal, 53 
miles E.N.K of Calcutta. Lat. 22“ 54', long. 
89“ 10’. 

TEERA, in the Daman division of the Pun- 
jab, a town sitnated 21 miles frona the right 
bank of the Indus, 46 miles 8. by W. of the 
town of Peshawar. Lat. 33“ 21', long, 71” 29'. 

TEERAH. — A town in the native state of 
Cutch, aitnate 25 miles S.W. from the Great 
Western Runn. and 60 miles W. by N. from 
Bhooj. Lat. 23" 21', long. 69”. 

TEE REE, in Gurhwal, the principal place 
of that raj, and residence of its rajah. It la 
situate on the left bank of the Bhageerettee, 
as the Ganges is called in the upper part of 
its course, and just below the confluence of tbe 
Ehitling, which falls into it on the left or east- 
ern side. Webb, who visited this locality in 
1808, describes Teeree as a village ; and when 
Moorcroft passed, in 1819, it contaiued only 
the residence o( the rajah, a very humble nian- 
sioo, knd the dwellings of his followers. The 
Ehillitig abounds in a sort of fish called a trout 
by Moorcroft, which is soared in great num- 
bers, Elevation above the sea, of the town, 
2,328 feet ; of the level of the Bhageerettee, 
below it, 2,278. I^t. 30” 23', long. 78° 31'. 

TEEllNEE, in the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route, by Raja poor ferry, from 
the cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 
22 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25° 24', long. 
81“ 38'. 

TEESGAUM. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 23 miles E.N.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19* 11', long, 75“ 6'. 

TEESTA, a great ri ver travessing part of 
Bengal, rises, according to the account of the 
Nepauiese, in Tibet, and, as is conjectured, 
in about lat, 27° 69', long. 88“ 50'. Elowirtg 
westward for twenty miles throngh Tibet, and 
Bonthward through Sikkim for ninety-seven 
miles, it then forms for ten miles the boundary 
between Bbotanknd Sikkim, and for twenty- 
three miles that between Bhotao and Daijee- 
ling, passing eastward of tbe sanatarium of tbe 
latter place. Subsequently dividing the British 
district of Dinajepoor from Bhotan for ten 
miles, it enters Dinajepoor, and thirty miles 
below that point divides into two branches 
of nearly equal size ; one, proceeding south- 
westerly, is denominated the Atree ; the other, 
flowing south-easterly, continues to be called 
the Teesta. About live miles below tbe point 
of divarication, it passes into a projecting por- 


tion of the territory of Ooooh Behar, throngh 
which it flows eight miles farther ; and then 
passing into the district of Ruiigpoor, proceeds 
through it in a south-easterly direction for 
110 miles, to its confluence with tbe Brahma- 
pootra, on the right side, in lat. 25° 14', long. 
89” 41'; its total length of course l>eing 313 
miles; The gorge east of Darjeeling, by 
which the Teesta flows ftom the mountains, is 
one of the two passes from Bengal into Sik- 
kim, and is denominated the Sjibuk Gula Pass. 
The river ia deep enough in this gorge to be 
navigated upwards five or six miles. Tbe 
body of water is very great, and on reaching 
the plain, the channel is 700 or 800 yards 
wide ; but the navigation is difficult and pre- 
carious, from the rapids, and from numerous 
rocks and large stones in the bed ; so that it 
is available only for floating timber, and for 
canoes, used for guiding it. However, as high 
up as Pubarpore, fifteen miles above the diver- 
gence of the Attree, it ia at all times navigable, 
for craft of six or seven tons, and during the 
monsoon rains for those of forty or fifty tons. 
Though the Teesta, or south-eastern branch ot 
this great stream, is now tbe larger, formerly 
the Attree, or south-western branch, had a 
much superior volume of water, and discharged 
the great drainage of the Snowy Mountains of 
Sikkim and of Bootan, as well as of the plain 
at their base, into various tributaries of the 
Ganges. For the last fifty years, however, 
the drainage baa taken an easterly direction 
to the Brahmapootra, into which it is dis- 
charged principally by the channel of the 
Teesta. 

TEETABURHAUT.— A town of Assam, 
in the British district of Seebpoor, 40 miles 
S.W. ol Seebpoor. Ijat. 26“ 36', long. 94° Kf. 

TEETLAKOT, in the British district of 
Komaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
stockade formerly held by the troops of Nepal. 
It is situate two miles W. of the right bank of 
the Kali, on a spur of mountain running south- 
wards from the main range of the Himalaya,' 
on the route from Askot to the Beans Pass, 
24 miles N.E. of Askot. Lat, 29“ 58', long. 
80° 40'. 

TEETROUN, in the British district of 
Suhar unpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Subarun- 
poor to Paneeput, 26 miles S,W. by S, of the 
former, Lat. 29'’ 40', long. 77” 23'. 

TEGHOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Dharwar, presidency of Bombay, 13 
miles W.N.W. of Dharwar. Lat. 15° 82', 
long. 74“ 64'. 

TEGRA,— A town in the British district 
ofM^)ngheer, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 33 milo* 
W. by N. of Mongheer. Lat. 26“ 27', long. 
86 °. 

TEHARA, in Sirhind, a small town on the 
route from Loodiana to Ferozpoor, and 29 
miles W. of the former. It is situate close to 
the left bank of the Sutlej, and exhibits ovi- 
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deooe of fomner {mportAneo, iU preiODt mod 
lioooet being bnik amongst nomeroos ruins of 
edifices construoted substantially of burnt 
brick. It, with the adjacent territory, was 
conquered by Bunjeet Singh, who conferred 
Jt on the AUowalla chiet by whose defection 
during the Lahore war it has passed into the 
posseesion of the East-India Company. • Dis- 
tant N.W. fi^m Calcutta 1,188 miles. Lat. 
SO" 67', long. 75” 26'. 

TEHEK, in the Baree Dooab division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles from the 
Tight bank of the Sutlej, 86 miles S, of the 
town of Lahore. Lat. 80“ 26', long. 73“ 51'. 

TEH BEE, in Bundelcund, a town of late 
years generally the residence of the rajah of 
Oorcba, thence frequently styled the rajah of 
Tehree. It is on the route from A^a to 
Saugor, 201 miles S.E, of former, 72 N.W. of 
latter. Garden styles it ** a large walled 
town ^ but according to Sleeman, it ''is a 
wretched town, without one respectable dwell- 
ing-house tenanted, beyond the palace, or one 
merchant, or even shopkeeper, of capital and 
credit. There are some tolerable houses un- 
occupied and in ruins ; and there are a few 
neat temples, built as tombs or cenotaphs, in 
and about the city.” On an adjoining height 
is a fort. Water and supplies for troops are 
abundant here. Lat. 24*^42', long. 78“ 62'. 

TEHRWARRA. — See Therwarea. 

TEIMBOOBNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 
68 miles W.N.W. of Sholapoor. Lat. 18“ 1', 
long. 75“ 15'. 

TEINGHA, in the territory of Oude, a 
■village on the route from Lucknow canton- 
ment to Purtabgurb, 95 miles S.E. of the 
former, 16 N.W. of the latter. Lat. 26° 7', 
long. 81“ 45'. 

TEKEAH, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town on the route, by the Nanamau Ghat or 
ferry, from Euttehgurh to Lucknow, 66 miles 
S.E. of the former, 46 W. of the latter. It 
has a bazar. Lat. 26“ 61', long. 80“ 24'. 

TEKERAPURRA. — A town in the Rajpoot 
state of Jeypoor, 86 miles N.E. by E. from 
Jeypoor, and 103 miles W. by N. from Gan- 
jam. Lat. lO** 88', long. 83“ 84'. 

TEKKEEE. — A town of Malwa, in the 
native state of Dhar, situate six: miles S. of 
the left bank of the Nerbudda river, and 37 
miles 6. from Dhar. Lat. 22° 2', long. 75“ 27'. 

TEKMAH, in the British district of Azim- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Azira- 
gurh to that of Jouupoor, 21 miles S.W. of 
the former, and 22 N.E. of the latter. IV has 
a small bazar ; distant 40 miles N. of Benares, 
lial. 25" 63', long. 83“. 

TEK MYOO. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Araoan, 60 miles S.W. by W, of 
Aracan. Lat. 20“ 18’, long. 92“ 46'. 

TEK NAAF. — A town standing on a low 


point of land at tbe entrance of the Naaf river^ 
in the British district of Aracan, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 68 miles W, by N. of Aracan. Lat. 
20“ 49', long. 92“ 23'. 

TEKEA, in the Rajpoot state of Jesulmeer, 
a village on the route from the to'wn of Beka- 
neer to that of Jesulnaeer, and 70 miles N.EL 
of the latter. Lat. 27“ 10', long. 72“ 2'. 

TELIAPUR, in the British district of 
Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the town of Morsd- 
abad to Muzufemugur, and 16 miles W. of the 
former place. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 
902 miles. Lat. 28“ 54', long. 78“ 86'. 

'TELL RIVER rises in lat. 19“ 64', long. 
82“ 41', and flowing north-west for 130 milej^ 
through the native states on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, falls into the Mahanuddy 
river, in lat. 20“ 65', long. 84“ 9'. 

TELLICHERRY, in the British district of 
Malabar, preBidency of Madras, a seaport town 
and British niilitarv station. Abreast of the 
fort is a ledge of black rocks, between which 
and tbe land small craft may anchor, being in 
some degree sheltered from tbe sea ; but large 
ships touching here, when "there is a chance 
of unsettled weather, should anchor well out 
in seven or eight fathoms ; for H.M.S. Superb, 
of seventy-four guns, was lost at Tellicherry 
in November, 1781. 'The fleet having anchored 
in five and five and a half fatbours, a heavy 
sea began to roll, which made that ship strike 
on the Sultan*8 anchor, she being moored inside 
the Snpej'b, ” A doable light is exhibited from 
the flagstaff, all night throughout the year. 
For moderate-sized vessels the anchorage is 
one and a half or two miles off the town, with a 
bottom of soft mud. Tbe site of the town is 
very beautiful, open to the eea on tbe west, 
and on the 0])pOBite side backed by wooded 
hills interspersed with valleys, and watered 
by a fine river. Tbe neighbouring country is 
highly productive, the low lands producing 
annually two, and in some places three, crops 
of rice in the year. Tbe cucoanut-tree also 
grows in great abundance and perfection, and 
is applied to various uses : the trunks are 
worked up* for small boats, and frames and 
rafters for houses ; the leaves are used for 
thatch, mats, and baskets ; tbe nut affords 
food and oil, and in its unripe state an agree- 
able beverage ; and the sap drawn off by in- 
cision into tbe trunk, on - fermentation, is 
converted into the intoxicating bever^e toddy, 
which, when distilled, yields the spirit called 
i arrack. "The citadel or fort, in which are 
situated the jail and hospital, is built on a 
rising ground close to the sea, and about forty 
feet above its level. It is of an oblong shape, 
being 117 yards in length and thirty-four in 
breadth : its length runs parallel to the sea- 
shore. The whole of the north-west side of 
the citadel is occupied by a lofiy building, the 
upper part of which is appropriated to the cri- 
minal court and otfioes, and the lower part 
forma the jail,” which is calculated to contain 
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800 parsons. Th® climate, tliongh very we^ 
during the monsoon, the average annnal fall 
of rain being from 120 to 140 inches, is found 
healthy. On account of its salubrity, it has 
been denominated the Montpellier of India. 
The houses of the majority of the population 
are of unbaked brick, and thatched ; but those 
of a better sort are built of laterite, of which 
there are great quantities in the neighbouring 
hills. The population is estimated at 20,000, 
the majority of whom are Moplabs or Mussul- 
mans ; the rest Brahminists, with a few Chris- 
tians. In the year 1782 it was besieged by the 
forces of Hyder Ali, and relieved upon the 
arrival of a British force under M>yor Abing- 
toD. At that time it was a place of much 
importance. In the year 1790 it is described 
by BartoU»tneo as “ a city belonging to the 
English, where they have a consideiable settle- 
ment, a council, and an arsenal. They employ 
this city as a military post, where they collect 
troops brought from Bombay, in order to keep 
in Bul)jection the inhabitants of Malayala. A 
brisk trade is carried on atTillicherry : pepper 
forms one of the principal articles of commerce; 
the other exports consist of cardamoms, gin- 
ger, arrow-root, cinnamon, sandalwood, and 
otlier Malaliar productions, which they trans- 
port to Bombay, aud thence to England." 
Distance from ^ringapatam, S.W., 95 miles ; 
Madras, S.W., 340. Lat. 11“ 45', Jong. 75“ 33^. 

TELTAREE. — A town of North-Eastern 
India, in the British district of Goalpara, 
44 miles W.S.W, of Goalpara. Lat. 25^ 52', 
long. 90*. 

TEMI. — A town in the native state of Sik- 
hiro, situate on the right bank of the Teeuta 
river, and 18 miles N.E. from Darjeeling. 
Lat. 27“ 14', long. 88“ 30'. 

TENASSERIM. — The provinces of Tenas- 
serim, comprehending Amherst, Tavoy, Ye, 
and Mergui, extend along the eastern coast 
of the Bay of Bengal, between lat. 10“ 48' — 
18“ 25', long. 96“ 35' — 99° 30'. The length is 
about 500 miles ; the breadth is very irregular, 
varying as the seacoast approaches the range 
of mountains forming the landward boundary 
of the territory, or recedes from it ; probably 
it nowhere exceeds eighty miles. The area 
may be estimated at 80,000 square miles. The 
area of these provinces has been recently en- 
larged by the annexation of that prortion of the 
territory acquired from the Bunnese in 1862, 
which lies to the east of the Sitang river ; and 
their northern frontier has thuabeen extended 
from the Salween river to the Sitang ; on the 
east they are bounded by the Siamese lange 
of mountains, whose height varies from 8,0t)0 
to 6,000 feet ; on the south by the river Pack- 
shan, attd on the west by the sea. These pro- 
vinces are under the immediate jurisdiction of 
the supreme government. 

The Beaot>R8t, though of great* extent, pro^ 
Aents little variety of character : it is geueraily 
bold and rocky, and in many places Dordered 
by numerons islands. Towa^ the south, 


opposite Mergui, are a cluster, difteting in 
size, shape, and height, bearing the name of 
the Mergui Archipelago. The coast is indented 
by numerous creeks aud small streams ; several 
rivers of some magnitude also empty them- 
selves into the bay, affording good anchorage 
and harbourage for sbi^w of large burthen. 
With the exception of the deltas of such rivers, 
which furnish many acres of alluvial 8<)il, pecu- 
liarly fit for rioe-oulbivatioD, the coast vegeta- 
tion is ooufined in a great degree to vast 
forests and almost impenetrable jungle. Be- 
tween Ye and Tavoy the coast consists of large 
tracts of swampy land, called Sunderbunds, 
where the mangrove, and other trees which 
thrive in brackish water, grow luxuriantly and 
in abundance. 

The physical aspect of this territory is much 
diversified : it may be characterized generally 
as a mountainous country, but having also 
large plains or valleys, intersected by many 
fine and fertilizing rivers. The mountains are 
clothed from the base to the summit with thick 
forests and brushwood ; the valleys are appro- 
priated to the cultivation of the various pro- 
ductions raised within the provinces. Towards 
the north, the country is more level, consisting 
of vast alluvial plains, highly fertile, being 
watered by the Salween and the Sitang ; fur- 
ther to the south, the aspect changes to that 
of a more elevated country. Here the moun- 
tains run in three parallel ridges, in a direo- 
tion from north-north -west to south-south-east, 
varying in height from 3,000 to 4,600 feet, and 
gnuiually diminishing as they approach tfte 
shore, till their elevation does not exceed 500 
feat. In the lower parts of the province, the 
interior still continues mountainous, but leas 
elevated, and towards the shore terminates in 
low plains or swamps ; and the only communi- 
cation here is by boats, which navigate the 
nullahs and creeks. 

The principsvl rivers have tides flowing a 
considerable distance up the country : they 
are all wide, and generally deep at their 
mouths; and though their navigation is some- 
times intricate and intei-rupted, all can be 
safely traversed. They are subject to annual 
inundations, which render the proximate soil 
amazingly fertile. But besides fertilizing the 
soil, these rivers afford great facilities for 
foreign and internal trade ; and the villages in 
the provinces being for the roost part situate 
on their banka, the transit of merchandise 
from one to another is easily effected by canoes. 
The chief rivei’S are the Salween, Sitang, Atta- 
ran, and Ten assert m, which will be found 
described under their respective nftmes. 

Almost all tbe ground that is not subject to 
inundations is occupied by dense forests, con- 
taining gigantic and valuable timber. They 
occupy, it is said, two- thirds of the whole 
exteift of ti e province : one-fifteeath only is 
under cultivation ; and when tbe British first 
became possessed of the country, it presented 
a complete wilderness. Rules for the grant 
of uncleared landi^ firuned with the ntmoat 
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nodenition and liberalily, wero in due time 
drawn out. 

One pf the meet importaBt mineral produo- 
tioDS is coal : the qn^ity baa been described 
as excellent, and the quantity considerable. 
The localities in which it exists, it has also 
been said, present advantages of transport. 
“Iron,” says Uelfer, “ is found in one or the 
other form almost everywhere.” It occurs in 
beds, in reins, and in rocks ; it is most abum 
dant between Ye and Tavoy, approximating 
the seacoast. In the territory twtween the 
Salween and Gyne rivers, it is found in sand* 
stone hills, which vary from forty to 200 feet 
in height. Its quality iotproves towards the 
south, near Tavoy ; and this situation would 
be very advantageous for works, being only 
four-and-twenty miles from the river, which 
distance might be traversed by a canal or rail- 
road. The ore found here would, Dr. Heifer 
asserts, furnish from seventy-four to eighty 
per cent, of raw iron. Mines are nowhere at 
present worked ; in several places, however, 
are to be found the remains of furnaces and 
pits long neglected. Next to iron, tin is the 
metal most generally diffused through the 
province. It is confined, however, in a great 
degree, to the sonthern parts. The richest 
mines exist near the Packshan river, which 
forms the southern bonndaiy of the provinces. 
*• The range of mountains in which the tin-ore 
is found is a oentiuuation of the Siamese tin 
territory of Rinowng. The tin is found in the 
debris of primitive rocks, like in all other 
parts of Tenasserim ; but the grains or crystals 
are much larger, and the soil in which they 
are buried yields eight to ten feet of tin, while 
at Tavoy the utmost is seven feet. ” At Mergui 
also tin is very prevalent, the hill on which 
the town stands containing much ore in the 
form ot black sand and oxide. At some re- 
mote period, it is evident that the ore has 
been extracted in considerable quantities, as 
a 'arge extent of surlace remains upturned in 
the localities where it exists. The Burmese 
method of working is very rude and un- 
scientific. Gold is frequently to be met with 
in various parts of the province, but nowhere 
in any considerable quantities. When found, 
it is generally in the sands of rivers ; but its 
primary source has not been discovered. It is 
suppos^ to lie on the foreign side of the 
mountain-chain, as it is most prevalent in the 
streams which flow into Tenasserim from the 
eastward. An analysis of sundry particles 
fbnnd in the streams of the Tavoy district 
was considered so satisfactory as to induce the 
government to order an examination of the 
rooks in the vicinity of the anriferous streams. 
Copper has lately been discovered in ^wo 
islands of the Mergui Archipelago, viz., Sul- 
livan's Island and (^lagkiauk ; in the former 
in veins of quarts, in the latter in gfieiss. 
Lead and antimony have been met with in 
some parts of the Amherst territory, bnt in 
very small quantities. 

The only manifestation of the existence of 


molcenio agency appears in the numerous hot 
springs to be met with in many parts of the 
country. On the Attaran river, and near 
Amherst, these exist in great numbers ; they 
are sometimes at much as fifty feet in cir- 
oumferenoe, and near their banks thirty-five 
feet deep. The quality of the water is that 
of a sulphureous mineral, tinged slightly with 
chalybeate. 

The year is divided into the wet and dry 
season ; the former commencing with the ap> 
proach of the sunth-west monsoon, about J nne, 
and lasting till October, when the latter sets 
in. The natives on the coast divide the year 
into three seasons; viz., the hot, the rainy, 
and the oold ; the first oomniencing in Feb- 
ruary, the second in June, and the third in 
October. The temperature, however, hardly 
varies sufficiently to justify the adoption of 
this division. The greatest heat prevails 
during the month of April, and then the 
thermometer is sometimes above 100°, and 
the weather very oppressive. Notwithstand- 
ing these provinces extend over a distance of 
seven degrees of latitude, there is little diver- 
sity of temperature throughout ; and when a 
difference is perceptible, it is occasioned more 
from disparity in the fall of rain than any 
other cause. In the northern parts, the mon- 
soon makes its appearance with great violence, 
and continues till the end of October or begin- 
ning of November. During the five or six 
following months, no rain takes place. In 
Mergui, on the contrary, the monsoon comes 
in mildly, and though it rains more at one 
time than at another,- showers are common 
all the year. The climate was considered a 
subject of such importance, that, by order of 
government, a report was made to parliament 
concerning the health and mortality of her 
majesty's troops serving in these provinces; 
and this investigation has led to the know- 
ledge of the fact that there is less sickness 
and fewer deaths here, among both Furupeans 
and sepoys, than in almost any other part of 
the territories of the East-India Company. 
This appears the more remarkable from the 
prevalence of that active generator of dis- 
ease, excessive moisture, caused by the abun- 
dance of marshes, jungle, and dense forests 
which exist in the vicinity of the most popu- 
lous districts. But clear and undeniable facts 
are adduced in proof of the healtbfulness of 
the provinces ; and it is said that the exhala- 
tions, instead of proving pernicious consa- 
quenoea, tend > to cool the atmosphere, and 
promote its adubrity. “ So beneficial,” says 
this report, has the climate of this coast 
been deemed for invalids, that in November, 
1826, iu conaequenoe of the favourable result 
of some previous experiments, the commander- 
in-chief gave mstmetions to the medical board 
at Madras for the establishment of a sana- 
torium either at Moulmein or at Amherst.” 
The complaints that are most common and 
dangerons are fevers of the intermittent type, 
infl^mation of the lungs and liver, catarrh, 
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and dysenteiy. Thea© at tiroea ppoTe fiital, 
but in the majority of casea are subdued by 
timely care and attention ; and from a table 
appended to the above-mentioned report, it is 
shown, that during the ten years from 1827 to 
1880 incloeive, ontof 10,819admia8ioD8 into the 
hoepitaU at Moulmein, 305 deaths only occurred . 

Cotton is grown to a amall extent, but it is 
not indigenous, and was probably introduced 
from the continent of India. The plantations 
are generally situated on the banks of rivers ; 
but little attention is paid to the onlture, and 
the (mality of that produced is not high : 
I)r. Heifer thinks that the Manilla plant, and 
also the Egyptian, might succeed better. Rioe 
is one of the most important prodnotions, but 
its cultivation is confined in a great measure 
to the northern districts, where the alluvial 
soil is so general. Sugarcane, though it thrives 
well throughout the provinces, is cultivated to 
a very limited extent, being almost confined 
to gardens ; but there is every reason to sup- 
pose, from the character of the soil and cli- 
mate, that an extension of this branch of 
^ricultural industry would amply remune- 
rate any person undertaking it. Tobacco is 
in very common use among the natives ; and 
not only men, but women and children, either 
smoke or chew it. Much care is bestowed upon 
its culture, but it is raised only for home con- 
sumption : it is also imported from Clieduba. 
The betel flourishes in some parts, especially 
about Mergui, where it is extensively pro- 
duced. The plantations resemble those of 
hops in England : the young plants require 
to be placed iu a rich soil, where they must be 
treated with much care, and be screened from 
the scorching rays oF the sun. The planting 
takes place in March, April, and May ; and 
five or six months after, the leaves may be 
rathered Continuously for fifteen months : fifty 
from each vine can be collected mouthly. The 
production of the areca-nut is confined to the 
southern provinces, commencing about the 
latitude of Tavoy, and flourishing vigorously 
in Mergui. The cocoanut is found to thrive 
well, especially near the seacoast, and yet its 
cultivation is not carried to the extent which 
its importance would justify ; and " the na- 
tives," Dr. Heifer observes, “have a great 
reluctance to plant it.” This reluctance may 
be attributed to the ciroumstance of its not 
yielding fruit for eight years after it is 
planted : or, perhws, the people may sus- 
pect, tliat as the Burmese considered cocoa- 
-nut- trees the property of government, the 
English would take the same view. It is 
largely imported from the Nicobar IstandH. 
Coflee is not grown, but the soil and climate 
are both suited for it. The Nauclea Gambir, 
or Terra Japonica, occurs chiefly on the banks 
of the Tenasserim river, where it attains the 
height of six feet. It is uncertain whether or 
not it is indigenous : the natives cbew it, as 
Well as the betel. The fruits are the pine- 
apple, mango, orange, shaddock, lime, citron, 
melon, gourd, and guava. 


The vast forests which cover the gfreater 
part of the provtnoes, and olothe the moun- 
tains from their base to their summit, contain 
an immensity of trees. Dr. Heifer estimates 
the number of trees in the provinoe at 
638,000,000. The same author says that 
there are no less than 377 different species, 
each at least attainiug a diameter of seven 
inches. The heights are greater in propor- 
tion to the circumference than those in 
Europe. The wood has the character of 
being firm and elastic. Teak forests abound 
in the upper course of the Attaran river, and 
yield an inexhaustible supply of timber, which 
is exported in large quantities. On these pos- 
sessions coming into the hands of the British, 
prompt steps were taken for rendering the 
forest a source of revenue ; licenses to out 
timber were offered, but private speculators 
appeared to decline engaging in the business; 
government thereupon led the way by au 
experiment upon a very sraall scale. As a 
pecuniary speculation it failed, as such mat- 
ters in the hands of government usually do; 
but the object probably having been rather 
to call attention to the forests than to realize 
profit, it may be considered as having been to 
some extent successful. Private parties took, 
up the trade, which it was clear government 
could not pursue beneficially ; many tons of 
teak-wood were exported within a few years ; 
and by 1833 shipbuilding had made some pro- 
gress at Moulmein. In that year the receipts 
of government from the forests were 13,457 
rupees ; in 1845-48, they had risen to 1,07,048 
rupees. The advance, however, had not been 
regularly progressive, but had fluctuated con- 
siderably. Great abuses, moreover, had existed ; 
and various plans for their suppression had 
been adopted with more or less success. Num- 
berless disputes and squabbles grew out of the 
attempt to enforce rules on the one hand, and 
the desire to evade them on the other ; and 
even yet it cannot be said that they are at an 
end. Besides the teak, there are several other 
forest-trees. Bamboo grows naturally, and in 
great proFasion, the best occurring between 
Tavoy and Ye, in the interior, and on the 
slopes of the elevated ridges. The jack grows 
both to the north and south : it is one of the 
most valuable trees in the province. Eyary 
part is applied to some use : the fruit for food, 
the wood IB ezoellent for furniture, the leaves 
wholesome for cattle ; from the bark exudes a 
species of caoutchouc ; the sawdust, when 
boiled, yields a yellow dye ; and from the 
kernel oil can be extracted. The sapao-tree 
is also very valuable, but its growth is confined 
to the country east of Mergui, near the Siamese 
frozi4.ier ; it is felled in August, and floated 
down the river in rafts. Baadal-wood occurs 
in the southern parts, and on some of the 
islandk in tbo Mergui Archipelago. The wood- 
oil tree ^rows to a good size. There are other 
oil-yielding plants: the sesamum is the most 
common, which all classes use for culinary pur- 
poses. Caoutchouc is produced from many trees 
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Id tlie ooantry, and ought to beooine a sonrce 
of reveuoe, aa the quality is good, and it exist* 
in ahundanoe. The camphor-plant, the gam* 
boge, and the castoroil-plant all oocnr. Spice* 
of all descriptions — cloves, cinnamon, nutmegs, 
pe^re — grovr in abondanoe. 

From ^e extensive foreHta which ahonod 
throughout the province, and the vast tracts 
of land unincloe^ and uncultivated, it might 
be expected that the number of wild animals 
would be large, and their variety great. 
Elephants are numerous, and of great sine, 
occupying more particnUrly the tracts near 
the eastern frontier. The inhabitants bat 
seldom bunt them, but a few gain a livelihood 
by catching these animals. This operation is 
performed by two men, mounted on a trained 
elephant, and carrying a spear and a lasso. 
The work is attended with much danger, not 
only from the elephant sought to be ensnared, 
but also from tigers, who frequently carry off 
the elephant-hunters while watching in the 
jangle. Several species of the rhinoceros exist, 
and these are hunted by the natives for their 
horns, which Toim an article of exportation. 

At the period when the British became 
osseised of Tenasserim, the population, it has 
een said, did not exceed 30,000 souls ; it has 
been estimated indeed as low as 10,000. More 
recently, these numbers have been regarded as 
greatly below the fact, and the people at the 
time of the British conquest estimated at 
90,000. It is probable that all these estimate* 
err, though the more liberal may be regarded 
as being nearer the truth ; but howevir that 
may be, the numbers certainly increased under 
the occupation of the British, and .in 1839 
exceeded 112,000. In 1847 the population 
was given at 150,415; and by the latest 
returns it appears -to be 191,476. The people 
who were the first inhabitants has nut been 
clearly ascertained. The Talians, according 
to a recent autboritv, now form the larger 
portion of the population, lliis, however, 
seems open to doubt. Another portion some- 
times Buppoeed to be the original occupants of 
the country, are called Kareans. “To judge 
from the Kareans inhabiting the interior," says 
Mr. Heifer, “ who seem to have outlived all 
revolutions of the successive conquests, and 
following analogy, whatever inhabitants there 
were, they seem to have belonged to Mongolio 
races. Burmah, as well as Siam and Cambogla, 
aeem to have been originally peopled from the 
north ; and it is very ini^robable that the in- 
habitants of Tenasserim were ever mixed with 
Malay blood. The comparatively late arrival 
of that race from Menamoaboo, in Sumatra, in 
the Malay peninsula, in the districts of Jabor, 
Malacca, and Queda, where they formed polo- 
nies, is now almost universally adopted as a 
fimt approaching to certainty ; and if 
had no time to disperse themselves 
the north.” The province has undergone 
many changes with regard to its inhabitants, 
each conqueror being followed by new settlers. 
All the villages are built either on the sea- 


they 

t<^ards 


shore or on the bank* of rivers. There is • 
headman to each, whose duty it is to collect 
the revenue, to superiotend the police force, 
and to decide all petty disputes. The language 
adopted in the courts of law, and in all publio 
trausactions, is the Burmese ; bat that of the 
Talian inhabitants (sometimes said to form a 
majority) is their own vernacular tongue, and 
which is very different from the language of 
Burmah. 

The chief pursuits of the people are hunting 
and husbandry : the women weave a species of 
cloth, and assist in beating out the rice, by 
means of mills, for daily use. Both men and 
women are food of musio and dancing ; and a 
species of stage performance somewhat re- 
sembling the earlier attempts of Europe in 
the drama, is highly popular. Athletic games 
and amusements are also practised ; as foot- 
ball, wrestling, pugilistic encounters, and boat- 
races. In the month of April, which is the 
commencement of the year by their computa- 
tions, there are great festivities and rejoicings. 
The most popular amusement consists in throw- 
ing water from vessels over each other. Mar- 
riage is considered quite a civil contract, and 
can be annulled witnout much difficulty : the 
ceremony observed is that employed by the 
Burmese. The parents of a youth desirous of 
forming an alliance employ fnends to gain the 
consent of the girl’s relations, who then fix 
upon the time, and the parties are allowed to 
see each other. On the day of the ceremony, 
the bridegroom goes to the house of his in- 
tended with his relations and friends, and 
takes his seat on the right of the party there 
assembled, the bride being on the left. The 
ceremony is then performed, which is thus 
deBoribed by Captain Low: — ‘‘The elder now 
gives the bride a nosegay, and makes her 
repeat some Bali sentences, first directed to 
her father, again to her mother, next to the 
parents of the bridegroom, and lastly to her 
husband. The bridegroom goes through the 
same ceremony, beginning with his parents 
and relatives, but does not address the bride. 
The elder then takes the flower from the bride 
and places it on the wall of the boose ; she 
takes a little rolled -np betel-leaf and pre- 
sents it to the bridegroom, who exchanges the 
flower for it. They then both sit on one mat, 
the bridegroom on the right ; a feast ensues, 
and they finish the ceremonies by eating out 
of the same dish," A newiy-married couple 
do not proceed to the huslAnd’s house, but 
remain for a period of from one to three years 
in that of the father and mother ot the bride. 
The results are said to be protective of the 
rights of the wife, but rather unfavourable to 
the authority of the husband. The dead are 
generally burned, with the exception of persons 
under seventeen years of age, who are bnried. 
It is the custom, if a woman die in childbed, 
to burn the bo<ly on the bank of a ri ver. The 
obsequies of a phoongee or priest are attended 
with much display : the corpse, clothed in 
finery and placed upon a richly-omameated 



oofBn, b on the pile, which b fired bj 
rockets, ft&d utterly consumed. 

The Bhoddhiat religion is the faith oniver- 
sally held by the Barmeae and by the Talians, 
but they are not such faithful or rigid observers 
of its precepts as the Pegners and Siamese. 
Ihe priests are numerous ; they live generally 
in raonasteries, and employ a portion of their 
time in teaching the children to read and write. 
The Kareans ba^e no prescribed form of wor- 
ship : they entertain a faint idea of the exist- 
ence of ope supreme being, but do not seem to 
have any notion of a future state. They are 
said to have some traditions of the creation of 
roan, his fall, the deluge, the sulieequent 
peopling of the earth, and the growth of 
idolatry amongst its inhabitants, which appear 
to have a Mosaic origin, Tliey have a strong 
dread of a set of supematuml beings some- 
what resembling fairies, 'a belief in whose 
existence and powers extends also to other 
classes. The habits of this race are said to be 
extremely filthy, and they have an almost 
miperstitious aversion to the use of water for 
tlie purpose of ablution. Another tribe, called 
Touiigthoos, are found in Amherst : they differ 
ill many respects from all the other classes of 
inhabitants ; but little appears to be known of 
them, except that they are the best cultivators 
in the province, Tlie attempts made to intro- 
duce Christianity have not been altogether 
without success. A great difficulty existed 
from the indifference of the natives on the 
subject of religion generally ; but the Ame- 
rican Baptist Missionary ir^iciety have built 
churches and established stations throughout 
the province, through which they have been 
able to effect considerable improvement in the 
moral condition of the people. 

The courts of justice, which, during the 
sway of the Buimcso, were open to corruption 
and bribery, and tended more to the perversion 
than the administration of justice, are now 
under the jurisdiction of officei's appointed by 
the government of Bengal, who are under the 
control and superintendence in civil cases of 
the court of Sudder Bewanny Aduwlut, and 
in criminal cases of tfie conrt of Nizamut 
Adawlut, Tliese functionaries consist of a 
commissioner, two assiatant-comuiisaioners, and 
some other officers. 

The history of Tecasserim till the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century is in- 
volved in obscurity. The countiy appears 
always to have been in a state of disorder 
and agitation, and subject to frequent changes 
in its possessors ; at one time ^longing to 
the Siamese, at another subject to Pegu, and 
at another to the Bunnese. In the year 
1760, the last-mentioned nation gained a firm, 
and, comparatively speaking, luting posses- 
sion, retaining it under their harsh and im- 
perious yoke until the termination of hostilities 
with the British, when, by the treaty of Yan- 
dal>oo, it was ceded to the last-named jxiwer. 
When first occupied, the province presented a 
truly deplorable aspect. The inhabitanU were 
6 B 


few; H gelded no revenna, and in eveiy 
respect onerod nothing but disoofiragement. 
Its rapid growth to rts present improved 
condition, therefore, is in the highest degree 
satisfactory, and calcolated to awaken the 
deepest interest for its future welfare. The 
fact, however, is unquestionable, that there ia 
still great room for improvement. The ad- 
vantages wbidi these provinces enjoy over 
many others of the British possessions in the 
East are manifold. Nature, with overflowing 
bounty, has bestowed on the laud vast and 
varied powers of production ; the rice-fields 
yield an increase unrivalled in India ; the 
rivers, besides fertilizing the soil by the 
periodical inundations, and offering great 
advantages for (Joinmeree, afford large sup- 
plies of fish, which funiish an article of fo(^ 
for the iutiabitants : the climate is SRlubrious. 
The vast amount of physical cuimbUitics, then, 
are manifest ; but with all these advantages 
the population is so scanty, that it is clear, for 
(he proper development of these resources, an 
increase is necessary. It is also requisite that 
such increase should comprise iffen of vigour 
and enterprise, possessed of ciipital, and able 
to command labour. The greater part of the 
land is in the hands of government ; and 
from the progress which has already been 
made, it may be anticipated, that by its 
judicious efforts, the oouutry may be brought 
to the condition which it evidently is capable 
of attaining. 

TENASSERIM TOWN. — Formerly the 
capital of the province so called, but now a 
place of no importance, containing only 100 
houses and 400 inhabitants. It is situate on 
the river of the same name, at the confluence 
of the Little Tenasserim. The river is navi- 
gable up to the town for vessels of 120 tons 
burthen. Tlie town was once surrounded by 
a brick wall, which is now so much in ruins 
that its remains can be traced only at inter- 
vab : it also had two or three pagotlas. It is 
about forty miles from the town of Mergui by 
the ri/er, and in lat. 12" 6', long, 99“ 6'. 

TENASSERIM BrVER.—The most con- 
siderable and important river in the province 
so called. Its source is supposed to He in the 
mountains to the north-east of Tavoy, between 
the fourteenth and fifteenth degree of latitude, 
r or some distance it has a course due south : it 
here bears the name of the Kamaun-Kbiaung 
river. Upon arriving at the village of Metamio, 
in lat. 14“ 13', it is joined by the Baing-Khi- 
aung, and the unit^ streams are called the 
Tenasserim River, which then takes a south- 
easterly direction, bub turns afterwards to the 
sou^ again, till it reaches the old town of 
Tenasserim, where it receives the Little 
Tenasserim. From ibis it takes a norih- 
westRrly direction, and empties itself into the 
sea by two mouths, which form an bland, on 
which tlie town of Mergui is situated. The 
upper part of its course is through a wild and 
uncultivated tract, sometimes between high 
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ftnd perpeoillculAr banki^ at others through a 
low and barren country. It afterwards opens 
upon extensive alluvial plains, which are in 
some places highly cultivated. On many parts 
of its banks exist forests of fine teak, and the 
valuable sapan-wood ; and some districts have 
been found to contain minerals and coal. It 
receives many feeders, but they are generally 
iDKignificant, witli the exception of the Little 
Tenasserim, the Baing-Khinung, and Kamaun- 
K hiRung. There are few villages on its hanks, 
and none of the slightest importance but 
Metamio and Tenasserim. 

TENDUKHERI, in the British district of 
Saugor and Nerhudda, a town situate at the 
base of a remarkahie conical hill of trap, the 
summit of which was once crowned by a 
cluster of greyish - green basaltic columns, 
which now lie overthrown about the base, 
shattered probably by the shock of an earth- 
quake. Close to this phvce are rich mines of 
iron-ore, which are worked to consider.able 
extent, and furnished the mebil of which a 
BU8})ension-b>jidge 200 feet span was constructed 
nt Bangor cantonment. In the vicinity is an 
extensive forest, in which lions have been 
recently killed. Distant 8. from Saugor 50 
miles, N. froniNagpoor 108. Elevation above 
the sea 1,338 feet. Lat. 23“ 10', long. 78“ 58'. 

TENDWAIIIIA, in the British district of 
Bandn, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the town of Banda 
to Bewail, four miles S. of the former. . Lat. 
25“ 25', long. 80“ 25'. 

TENGA PANEE, a river of Upper Assam, 
rises in lat. 27“ 88', long. 96“ 20', and flowing 
westerly for forty-five miles through the dis- 
trict of Budiya, falls into the Brahmapootra 
river, in lat. 27“ 46', long. 96° 49'. 

TENGEBICOTTA. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 29 
miles N.E. by N. of Salem. Lat. 12" 1', long.* 
78“ 26'. 

TEPPEIN. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasserim provinces, 42 
miles N. of Moulmein. Lat, 17 ° 6', long. 
97” 40'. 

TEBDUL. — A town in the Southern Mah- 
rattft jaghire of Banglee, situate on the right 
bank of the Kistnab river, and 69 miles N.E. 
from Belgaum. Lat. 16" 80', long. 75" 9'. 

TEREN TAKEN, in the Baree Uooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 25 
miles fiom the right bank of the Beas river, 
35 miles E. by S. of the town of Lahore. Lat. 
81“ 28', long. 74“ 67'. 

TEBEPUNYTHORAY.-A town in^ the 

native state of Travancore, presidency of 
Madras, 110 miles N.N.W. from Trivandrum, 
and 84 miles S.W. by 8. from Coimbatoor. 
Lat. 9“ 66', long. 76“ 26'. 

TEBH A, in the district of Baiaswara, terri- 
tory of Oude, a town five miles N.E, of the 
loft bank of the Ganges, 40 S.W. of Lucknow. 


Butter estimates the population at 6,000, in* 
eluding 100 Mussulmans. Liat. 26“ 24', long, 
80“ 85'. 

TEBH A, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut. -gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Gwalior, and 12 miles 8, of the former. It 
has a bazar. Lat. 27“, long. 78“ 1'. 

TERIKOT. —A town within the dominions 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, situ- 
ate 47 miles E.S.E. from Jamoo, and 44 miles 
N.W. by W. from Kangra. Lat, 32“ 26’, long. 
76“ 43'. 

TEBRAON. — See Tirowan. 

TERRUVUMPET.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 47 
miles E, by S. of Madura, Lat. 9“ 51', long, 
78' 51'. 

TESSUNAH.— See Tissooa. 

TETOWLEE, in the British district of 
Muzuffurnugur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a village on the route from Ifurnaul to 
Meenit, and 25 mile.s 8.E. of the former. Lat. 
29“ 28', long. 77“ 20'. 

TEWAIIEEPOOR, in the British district 
ofCawnpore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from the cantonment of 
Cawnpore to Futtehpoor, and 18 miles S.E. of 
the former. Lat. 26“ 15', long*. 80“ 34'. 

TEWREE, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a email town on the route from Pokhurn to the 
town of Jodhpoor, and 24 miles N.W. of the 
latter. Lat, 26“ 83', long. 73“. 

TEZGONG. — A town in the British district 
of Dacca, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, five miles 
N.N.W. of Dacca. Lat. 23° 46', long. 90“ 23'. 

TEZPORE. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district oi Durrung, 46 miles E. by N. 
of Duri-ung. Lat. 26“ 85, long. 92“ 45'. 

THADGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 41 miles 8. from Nagpoor, and 118 
miles E.S.E. from Ellicbpoor. Iiat. 20“ 35', 
long. 79“ 16'. 

THADZENG. — A pass through the range 
of mountains separating the district of Aracan 
from the province of Pegu, 16 miles, W. 8. W. 
of Bastsein. Lat. 16“ 38', long. 94“ 38'. 

THAIM AH, in the British district of Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Seuni to Barngurh, 5] miles E.N.E. of 
the former. Lat. 22" 20', long. 80“ 22'. 

THAIR. — ^A town in one of the recently 
sequestmted districts of Hyderabad, or donw- 
nious of the Nizam, 50 miles N.E. from Shola- 
poor. Lat. 18“ 20', long. 76“ 13', 

THAIRNA. — A river of Hyderabad, rising 
in lat. 18“ 29', long. 75° 64', and, flowing east- 
erly lor 100 miles, falls into the Manjera river, 
in lat. 18° 4', long. 77" 2'. 

THAKIL,in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a mountain 
in the bifurcation formed by the rivers Kalee 
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and Snijoo, and about five miles N.W. of their 
oonflaenoe. Its summit ooDidsts of bluish- 
black Hlnte rockj iu some places fissile, in others 
compact, and cropping out from beneath lime- 
stone, with which the acclivities are covered. 
Elevation above the sea 8,221 feet. Lat. 
29" 31', long. 80" 15', 

THAKOOR. — A town of Assam, in the 
British district of Durrung, 62 miles E.N.E. 
of Durrung. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 92“ 69'. 

THAKOORDWAEA. — A town in the 
British district of Moradabad, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W, Provinces. I^at. 29“ 12', long. 
78“ 55'. 

THALNEIR. — A town with fort in the 
British district of Candeish, presidency of 
Bombay, 64 miles N.E. by N. of MaUigaum. 
The place was ceded to the British by Holkar 
in 1818, under the treaty of Mundisore; but 
resist.ance being offered by the killedar upon 
receiving a summons for its surrender, the 
fort was taken by storm by a force under Sir 
Thbin.'vs Hialop. Lat. 21“ 15', long. 75“ 6'. 

THA LOO. — A pass through the range of 
mountains which separate the Aracau and Pegu 
districts, 48 miles H.S.W. from Prome. X^at. 
18“ 6', long. 94“ 50'. 

THALWAN, in the Julindcr Doonb, a 
village on the right bank of the Sutlej, which 
^8 here crossed by a ferry affording a mucli- 
frequented communication from Sirhind with 
the J’unjab. It is distant 21 miles W. from 
Loodiana. Lat. 31“, long. 76“ 33'. 

THAMBA, in the British district of Allab- 
ab.ad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by Rajapoor ferry, from the 
cantonment of Allahabad to Banda, and 29 
miles W. of the former. Lat. 25 ' 26', long. 
81“ 30'. 

THAMEIN. — A 'town of Burmah, situate 
on the left bank of the Irawady river, and 196 
miles N. by E. from Ava. Lat. 24“ 38', long. 
96“ 53'. 

THAN. — A town of Burmah, situate on 
the left bank of the Irawady river, and 33 
miles N. from Ava. Lat. 22“ 20^, long. 96“ 4'. 

THAN A, in the state of Boondee, in Raj- 
pootana, a village on the route from Nusser- 
abad to Boondee, 74 miles S.E. of former, 18 
N.W. of latter. Hero is the fortress of the 
feudatory of the place, a small but strong 
structure of masonry, on the crest of a low 
hill. Lat. 25“ 34', long. 75“ 29'. 

THANA BAOHAN, in the British district 
of Suharunpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Suharunpoor 
to Delhi, 28 miles S.S.W, of the former. Lat. 
29“ 35', long. 77“ 30'. 

THANA CHOWKEE, a police-station in 
the British district of Sbahabad, lieut.-gov. of 
Bengal, 31 miles S.S.W. of Sasseram. Lat, 
24“ 33', long. 83“ 50'. 

THANAPOOR, in the British district of 
Cawnpore, lieuL-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 


a village on the route frum the cantonment of 
Etawa to that of Cawnpore, and 88 miles W. 
of the latter. Lat. 26“ 21', long. 79“ 63'. 

THAN-MAU. — A pass through the range 
of mountains separating the district of Araoan 
and the province of Pegu, 37 miles S.W. by 8. 
of Basaein. Lat. 16“ 20', long. 94“ 30'. 

THANNESUR. — See Thunnesdb. 

THANOT, in the Rajpoot state of Jesul- 
meer, a small town in the desert, 54 miles 
N.E. of the city of Jesulmeer. Lat, 27“ 41', 
long. 70“ 41'. 

THARAWADDY, one of the divisions of 
the province of Pegu, having an area of 1,950 
square miles, and a population of 66,129. 

THARET KONG.— A town of Burmah, 
48 miles S.E. from the left bank of the Irawady 
river, and 26 miles E.S.E. from Ava, Lat. 
21“ 46', long. 96“ 24'. 

THAUT, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Nusserabad to 
Beekaneer, and 41 miles N.W. of former. It 
contains twenty houses and ten wells. Lat. 
26“ 34', long. 74“ 22'. 

THEE BO. — A town of Bnrmah, 88 miles 
E. from the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 94 miles E.N.E. from Ava. Lat. 22“ 20', 
long. 97“ 26'. 

TIIEKA VULLIOR. — A town in the 
British district of Tinnevelly, presidency of 
Madras, 2.5 miles S. by W. of Tinnevelly. 
Lat. 8“ 22', long. 77“ 40'. 

THELLAR. — A town in the Britisli dis- 
trict of North Arcnt, presidency of Madras, 
70 miles S.W. of Madras. Lat. 12“ 24', long, 
79“ 36'. 

THENKAUSHEE.— Atown in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presbienoy of Madras, 
30 miles N.W. by W. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 
8“ 68', long. 77“ 22'. 

THEOG. — A small fort on the route from 
Simla to Kotgurh, and by the winding moun- 
tain road 14 miles E. of the former post. 
During the occupation of the country by the 
Goorkhas, this post was held by one of their 
gjirrisoiis. It gives name to a small thakoorai 
or lordship tributary to tlie state of Keonthal, 
containing eight peryunnahs, and having a 
population estimated at 4,423 persons. Eleva- 
tion above the sea 8,018 feet. Lat. 31“ O', 
long.* 77° 28'. 

THERAI, in the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 10 
miles S. of the city of Agra. Lat. 37° S', 
long. 78“ 7'. 

THERWARRA. — A small district inha- 
bil^ by Coolies, on the north-western part of 
the province of Guzerat. It is bounded on the . 
north by Deodur ; on the south by Bahdun- 
pore ; on the east by Eankrej ; and on the 
west by Baubier. It is about ten miles long 
and eight broad ; the country is flat and gene- 
rally open, but with patohe.s of low jungle: 
the population is about 800. Therwarra pays 
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no tribute to snjitate, but looki for protectiou 
to the British, with which f^oTfirnmeDt its con- 
nection commenced in 1 819, upon oocMion of 
the expcUion of the bands of plunderers b-om 
Guxerat. A subsequent agreement was entered 
into in 1820. The policy observed towards it 
is that of non-interferenoe with its internal 
affitirs, but the maintenance of control in its 
external relations. The town of Therwarra is 
in Ut, 24^ y, long. 71* 88'. 

THINDOOA. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on tbe right bank of theChowka 
river, and 87 miles N. by W. from Luckoow. 
Lat. 28° 6', long, 80° 50', 

THOBA. — A town in the Kajpoot state of 
Jodhpoor or Marwar, 80 miles N. from Jodh- 
poor, and 100 miles W. by N. from Ajraeer. 
Lat. 26“ 44'; long. 73° 10'. 

THOBAL. — A town of Eastern India, in 
tbe native state of Muueepoor, IS miles S.S.E. 
from Muneepoor, and 81 miles E. by S. from 
Silchar. Lat. 24° 89', long. 94° 7'. 

THOGAON. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 106 mibes 8. by E, from Nagpoor, 
and 176 miles N.N.E. from Hyderabad. Lat. 
19° 41', long, 79° 34'. 

THONGHOO. — A town of Eastern India, 
in the British district of Arncan, 139 miles 
S.S.E. of Aracao. Lat. 18° 66', long. 94° 18'. 

THOOMIEEOLKHOOLEL.— A town of 
Eastern India, in tbe native state of Munee- 
poor, 22 miles N. from Muneepoor, and 81 
miles W.S. W. from Silchar. Lat. 25° 9', long. 
94° 4'. 

THOREE,— A town in Nepal, 47 miles 
S.W. by W. from Khatmandoo, and 40 miles 
N. from Bettiah. Lat. 27° 20', long. 84° 40'. 

THORLA. — A town in tbe British district 
of Tipperab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 18 miles 
N.W. of Tip|)erah. Ijat. 23° 40', long. 90° 59', 

'THOUNG YIN MYIT.— A river rising 
in lat. 16° 10', long. 99° 9', and, flowing north- 
west for 160 miles, separates the British dis- 
trict of Amherst from the native state of Siam, 
and falls into the Thalnayn Myeot river in lat. 
17° 86', long. 97° 43'. 

THOUREE. — A town in the territory of 
Oude, situate on the right bank of tbe Go^m- 
tee river, and 60 miles E.S.E. from Lucknow. 
Lat. 26° 28', long. 81° 50'. 

THREE PAGODAS, in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
92 miles 8.E. by E. of AmLerst. Int. 15° 20', 
long. 98° 48'. 

THULASEEREE.— A town in tbe British 
district of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, 79 
miles N. of Bombay. Lat. 20° 4', long. 75°. 

THULENDI, in the district of Boinswara, 
territory of Oude, a small town on the route 
from Allahabad to Lucknow, 86 miles N.W. 
of tbe former, 42 8. of the latter^ It has a 
bazar. Lat. 26° 25', long. 81° 1'. 

THULTjEE. —A town in the Rajpoot state 


of Jeypoor, 24 miles S. from Jeypoor, and 79 
miles £. from Ajmeer. Lat. 26° 85’, long. 
76° 67'. 

THUNDOO BHAWANI, in Sirmor, a 
eumnoit of the Sain range, and near its south- 
eastern extremity. It is crowned by a small 
Hindoo temple, which was a secondaiy station 
in the great trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 6,700 
feet. Lat. 80° 40', long. 77° 26'. 

THUNNESIR, in Sirhind, a town on the 
route from Kurnal to Loodiana, and 23 miles 
N. of the former place. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Sursooty, in a level, fertile, 
well-cnltivated country, abounding in groves 
of mango-trees. Tbe site ie a great irregular 
mound, formed of the ruins of the former city, 
over which, amidst crumbling walls, are scat- 
tered the present habitations. Moat of these 
are wretched huts ; but tbe natives in eaay 
circumstances have handsome houses, on the 
walls of which are depicted, in gaudy colours 
and of large dimensions, the grotesque figures 
of their monstrous idols. The place is sur- 
rounded by a ruinous wall, formerly of con- 
siderable height : connected with it is a dilapi- 
dated fort with numerous towers ; there is 
also a large tank, and a temple of Mabadeo. 
Outside the town is a ruinous Mussulman 
tomb, of considerable height and octagonal 
form, having a turret at each angle, and being 
sunnounted by a large and very elegant cupola 
of white marble. Its appearance is rendered 
more striking by its picturesque situation 
amidst palm-trees, embosomed in a thick 
mango-grove. Notwithstanding the ruinous 
state of the buildings, the environs are repre- 
sented as very pleasing. “ We had our tents 
pitched,” says Lloyd, “ to the north of the 
town, upon a green turf shaded by lofty trees. 

It was a delightful spot, and the tanks, mauso- 
' leuma, and ruins formed a beautiful picture 
before us.” At a short distance from the town 
is the lake of Kboorkot, famous and revered 
among the Hindus on account of a great battle, 
which, according to the Mahabarst, was fought 
OB its banks in the mythological period of tbe 
Hindoo records. This lake is thus described 
by Lloyd: — "As well as I can judge, it is 
about one mile in length, and half a mile in 
width. In the centre is an ialaud 235 paces in 
breadth, connected with tbe shore on each side 
by two ancient bridges 236 paces in length 
each, which, I was informed, are during tJie 
rainy season covered with the water of the 
flooded lake. There is a third bridge also, 
which leads to the island, said to have been 
built by Aurungzebe ; but it is now useless 
and broken. There are no temples here, but 
at the most hallowed spots flights of steps run 
down to the water’s etfge, for the convenience 
of those desirous of performing the usual ablu- 
tions.” 'The district of which Thunnesir is the 
chief town contained ninatyuime aud a half 
villages, and was estimated to haVtmg^^ of 
2,386 square miles; with a population"^-.. 
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496,748. Mid M unnval rerentte of 7,6002. 
sterling. A moiety of the territory estreated 
to the British goTemment in consequence of 
the failure of hetrs in 1833 and in 1851, and 
the renuiining portions have been confiscated, 
in oonseqnence of the fiulure of the ohiefe in 
their allegiance. In 1011, Mahmood of Obux- 
nee oross^ the Indus, with the avowed inten- 
tion of destroying Thuunesir, though his ally, 
the rajah of Lahore, offered, in case the town 
were spared, that the amount of its revenues 
should annually be paid to the invader, in 
addition to all the expenses of the expedition, 
besides fifly elephants and a large amount of 
jewels. Regardless of the intercession and the 
proffered gira, Mahmood continued his march, 
and took and sacked Thunnesir, and, destroying 
the idols, sent the fragments of Jugsoma, the 
principal one, to Ghurnee, to be there tr<^den 
under foot. Feriahta relates that on this occa- 
sion “ the Mahomedan army brought to Ghuz- 
nee 200,000 captives and much wealth; so 
that the capital appeared like an Indian city, 
no soldier of the camp being without wealth or 
without many slaves.’’ The population has 
been returned at 12,108. Thunnesir is distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 988 miles. Lat. 29" 68', 
long. 76° 54'. 

THURORA. — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, 68 milefl E.N.E. from Nagpoor, and 
46 miles S.E. by S. from Seuni. Lat. 21° 27', 
long. 80°. 

THUROWLEE, in the British district of 
Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Goruckpoor to 
Khachi, 42 miles N.N.W. of the former. 
Lat. 27“ 14', long. 83° 9'. 

THURRATJD. — A petty independent state 
on the north-western frontier of Guzerat, 
bordering on the Runn, north of the river 
Bunnas. It extends from north to south 
about thirty-five miles, and fi:om east to west 
about twenty -five, and baa an area of 600 
square miles. It is bounded on the north by 
the Marwar district of Sachore ; on the south 
by that of Baubier and that of Therwarra ; on 
the east by Pahluupore ; and on the west by 
the petty state of Wow. Thorraud pays no 
tribute. The territory appears to have been 
badly administered, and at the request of its 
chief it has been i^en under British manage- 
ment. The chief town is in laL 24° 23', long. 
71° 30'. 

THUTHA, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 18 miles 
S.E. firom the left bank of the Indus river, 
62 miles S.E. of the town of Peshawar. Lat. 
83° 34', long. 72° 23'. 

THTUTTEEA, in the British district of 
Fumickabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town near the southern frontier 
toward Oawnpore, and on the right bank of 
the river lian, a abort distance to the left of 
the route from Etawa to Lucknow, by Nana- 
mow Ghat. Lat. 26“ 56', long. 79° 68'. 
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THYLOOSA.— A town in the British dis- 
trict of Northern Oaohar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 
60 miles E. of Jynteidipore. T.«.t 25° 11', 
long. 93°. 

TIACOTAY.— See Aikota. 

TIAGUR. — A town in the British distriot 
of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 46 
miles W. of Cudd^ore. I^t. 11° 43', long. 
79° S'. 

TIBBEE, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus, 77 miles N.W. of 
the town of Mooltan, Lat. 80° 6T, long. 
70° 39'. 

TIBEE, in the British distriot of Bhut- 
tiana, lieut*gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Hansee to Bhutnair, 
and nine miles E. of the latter. Lat 29° S3', 
long. 74° 32'. 

TIDONG, in Bussahir, a river, or rather 
Urge torrent, of Koonawur, rises on the south- 
east frontier, towards Gurwhal, and about 
lat. 31° 28', long, 78° 42', and holding a north- 
westerly course along the north-eastern base 
of the huge Ruldung range, falls into the 
Sutlej in lat. 31° 35', long. 78° 29'. The valley, 
or rather ravine, down which it flows, is a 
singular scene of savage grandeur, being in- 
closed generally by mountains of slate, of a 
vast height, bare, and of shattered outlines. 
A fearful pathway proceeds along the course 
of the river. “ In some parts of the road 
there were flights of steps, in others frame- 
work of rude staircases, opening to a gulf 
below, and embracing ruin from above. In 
one place is a construction still more dreadful 
,to behold ; it is called a rapeea, and is made 
with great difficulty and danger. I never saw 
anything of the kind to such an extent. It 
consisted of six posts, driven horizontally into 
the clefts of the rocks, about twen ty feet dis- 
’tant from each other, and secured by wedges: 
upon this giddy groundwork a staircase of fir 
spars was formed, of the rudest nature ; twigs 
and slabs of stone connected them together, 
jnst as in the sangas. There was no bar or 
support of any kind on the precipice side, 
which was deep and perpendicular to the 
Tidong, a perfect torrent." For six or seven 
miles the fall of the stream is 300 feet a mile, 
and in some places nearly double, where it dis- 
plays an entire sheet of foam and spray, thrown 
up and showered upon the inclosing rocks with 
loud concussions, echoed from one side to the 
other with a noise like thnnder. 

TIERRO, in the Sinde Sagur Dooab dJviaioa 
of the Punjab, a town situat^ nine miles from 
tbe*left bank of the Indus, 69 miles S.W. by S. 
of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 29° 20', long. 
70° 63'. 

TIGGAREAH, or TIGGRE AH. -One of 
the Cuttack Mehals, on the Bootb-west frontier 
of Bengal ; it pays a tribute of 826 rupees to 
the Bririih govanment, and the n^ah main- 
978 
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taloB » force of 800 Oftvaliy and infiantry. Its 
cenb'e i« in lat 20** SO*, long. 85* 25'. 

TIGHURA^ in the district of Ponna, in 
Bnndeicund, a Tillage on tlie route from 
Allahabad to Satimr^ 225 nSilea S.W. of 
former, 88 N.E. of the latter. It is situate 
on the river Cane, hero croseed " by a rocky 
ford, bed 160 yards wide, itream thirty, and 
two and a half feet deep ; banka steep." 
Elevation above the aea 1,093 feet. litt. 
24“ 17', long. 80“ 1'. 

TIGREE LUTTERA, in the British district 
of Moradabad, lieut.-TOV. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinoea, a village on the route from the town 
of Meerut to that of Moradabad, and 84 miles 
8.E. of the former place. It is sitnate near 
the left bank of the Ganges, in an open and 
partially cultivated country. Distant N.W. 
from Calcutta 888 miles. Lat. 28° 50', long. 
78° 14'; 

TIHANAGANJ, in the British district of 
Aaimgurh, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
A small town on the route from the town 
of Azimgurh to that of Gbnieepoor, 10 miles 
S.E. of the former, 34 N.W. of the latter, 
50 N,E. of Benares. Lat. 25“ 57', long. 
83° 14'. 

TIHLURA, in the Britrsh district of Joun- 
poor, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Jounpoor to Futteh- 

f ioor, 27 miles W. of the former. Lat. 25“ 46', 
ong. 82“ 20'. 

TIJARA, in the territory of Alwar, under 
the political superintendence of the Govemor- 
Geneml’s agent in Rnjpootana, a town 55 miles 
*S.W. of Delhi. The district within which it 
is situate was overrun by the Mahrattas at the 
close of the last century, and by one of thejr 
chiefs conterred on the adventurer George 
Thomas, who burned the town, to chastise 
some predatory aggressions of the inhabitants. | 
In the course of the Mahratta war, the town 
and district came into the possession of the 
British government, by which power, in 1808, 
they were, with other pergunnahs, granted to 
the rao-rajah of Alwar. On the death of that 
])rince in 1815, the succession was contested, 
the competitors being Benee Singh, a nephew, 
and Bulwunt Singh, an illegitimate son of the 
deceased rajah, both minors. The difficulty 
was temporarily evaded by an extraordinary 
arrangement, under which the nephew was to 
enjoy the dignity of rajah, and the son to 
possess the power and resources of the state. 
A few years afterwards, on the approach of the 
nephew, Benee Singh, to manho^, he seized 
the entire authority, and made his cousin a 
risoner. An attempt to assassinate the gjiar- 
ian of Bulwunt Siugh, while ou a visit to the 
British Resident at Delhi, was attributed to 
the instigation of the rival party at Alwar ; and 
by the interference of the British government, 
the oluuuy arrangement by which it had been 
sought to reconcile the pretensions of the rival 
olaunants was brought to an end. The nephew 


of the late r^ah was permitted to retain the. 
authority of which he had possessed himself^ 
but he was compelled to provide for Bulwunt 
Singh, partly in territory, and partly in money, 
an equivalent for Tijara and other distriote 
bestowed by the British government on that 
person's father ; the territory and property 
thus ceded, to descend to the heirs of the body 
of Bulwunt Singh only, and not to any adopted 
BOD ; but to revert to the principality of Alwar 
on the failure of natural descendants. Tijara 
is reported to have been badly administered 
since its severance from Alwar. The town is 
situate in lat. 27° 56', long. 76“ 65'. 

TIKAPAR, in the terrikoir of Saugur and 
Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Hoosungabad to 
Jubbulpoor, 66 miles E. by N. of the former. 
Lat. 22° 68', long. 78°44'. 

'TIKAREE. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 24 miles N. of 
Shergbotty. Lat, 24° 54', long. 84° 64'. 

TIKERI, in' the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route by the Kutra Pass from 
Allahabad to Rcwa, and 35. miles S.E. of the 
former city. Lat. 26° 10', long. 82° 17'. 

TIKHUR, in Buasahir, a small fort on a 
mountain projecting eastward from the ridge 
connecting Wartu with the Chur. It is garri- 
soned by a British detachment from the can- 
tonment of Rotgarh. Elevation above the sea 
7,736 feet. Lat. 81“ 11', long. 77° 41'. 

TIKOOREE, in the British district of 
Budaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the city of Agra to 
Bareilly, and 29 miles S.W. of the latter. It 
is situate in a well-watered, fertile, and well- 
cultivated country. Lat. 2S“ 11', long. 79° 9'. 

TIKOOBI FORT, in the native state of 
Rewah, in Bundelcnnd, 46 miles S.W. by S. 
from Rewab, and 61 miles N.W. by N. from 
Sohagpoor. Lat. 23° 67', long. 81° 1'. 

TIKREE, a village in the British district 
of Bareilly, Ueut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
on the route fromPillibheet to Beesulpoor, and 
16 miles S. of the former. Lat. 28° 23', long. 
79° 61'. 

TIKREEALA JILL, -t- A town In the 
native state of Cutch, situate on the Great 
Western Runn, and 86 miles N. from Bhooj. 
Lat, 28° 42', long. 69° 62', 

TILBEGUMPOOR, in the British district 
of Boolundsbohur, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinoes, a town on the route from Boolund- 
shuhur to Delhi, 14 miles W.N.W, of the 
former. Lat. 28° 29', long. 77° 42'. 

TILOHEE, in the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village on 
the route from Bareilly to Seetapoor, and 
39 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 28° 11', 
long. 80° 2', 

TILHUR, in the British district of Shab- 
jehanpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, 
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a town on the rente from Shahjehanpoor to 
Bareilly, 12 mile# W.N.W. of the lormer. 
Lat. 27“ S8', long. 79“ -<9'. 

TIUUGA, — river of Nepal, rising in 
lat. 26“ 61', long. 86“ 39', and, flowing in an 
easterly direction for forty miles, falls into the 
Coofly on the right side, in lat. 26“ 40', long. 
87° 12'. 

TILLAURAH. — A town in Nepal, 129 
miles W. byS, from Khatmaudoo, and 64 miles 
N. by W. from Goruckpoor. liat. 27“ 28', 
long. 83“ 15'. 

TILOI, in the district of Salon, territory of 
Oude, a town 55 milee S.E. of Lucknow. It 
is the property and residence of a Hindoo 
chieftain, styled rajah of Tiloi, the lineal 
representative of the ancient kings of Oude, 
and the head of a family which, as late as the 
middle of the last century, held the whole of 
the south-eastern part of Oude, from Fayznbad 
to Manickpoor. The rajah lives in the town, 
ill an ancient mud fort, having within its inclo- 
auro many good buildings of masonry. Butler 
estimates the population at 10,000, of whom 
a third are Museulmane. Lat. 26“ 8', long, 
81“ 30', 

TILOTHOO, in the British district of 
Shahabad, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a town a mile 
N.W. of the left or north-west l>ank of the 
river Sone. It is descriljed by Buchanan as a 
good countiy town, containing 700 houses. 
Tilothoo is in lat. 24“ 47', long. 84“ 3'. 

TILWARA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodb- 

oor, is situate on the left bank of the Lonee, 

etween Balraeer and the town of Jodbpoor, 
and 65 miles S.W. of the latter place. Boileau, 
•who was ferried over the river here in the 
beginning of July, during the rainy season, 
found the Lonee "rushing down with a fierce 
turbid stream a quaiter of a mile wide, but 
not very deep.” Annually, about the time of 
the vernal equinox, a great fair is held here, 
principally for the sale of live stock, and on 
such occasions it is said that 8,000 people are 
collected. The road in this part of the route, 
between Balmeer and Jodhpoor, is overflowed 
in the rainy season, and becomes unsafe for 
traveUing. Lat. 25“ 52', long. 72“ 8'. 

TILWARA, in Sirhind, a village on the; 
rout© from Lodiana to Ferozpoor, and 30 miles 
W. of the former town. It is situate on the 
left bank of the Sutlej, in a level open country, 
with a sandy soil partially cultivated. Distant 
N.W. from Calcutta 1,182 miles. Lat. 30“ 67', 
long. 75“ 23'. 

TlLWtJN. — A town in the British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 30 miles 
W. of Malligaum. Lat. 20“ 34', long. 74“ 8'. 

TIMBOONREE. — A town in Malwa, in 
the native jaghire of the same name, 59 miles 
N.W. by W. from Baitool, and 43 miles 
S.W, from Hoosungabad. Lat. 22“ 21', long. 
77“ 14'. 

TIMBOORNEY.— A town in one of the 


recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominioDB of theNicam, 66 miles S.E. from 
Ellichpoor. Lat. 20* 23', long. 78“ 10'. 

TIMERY. — A town in the British diatriot 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, six 
miles S. of Arcot. Lat. 12“ 49', long. 79“ 23'. 

TIMLA FORT, in the British district of 
Almora, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Khyree- 
gurh, 43 miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 29“ 9^, 
long, 80“ 10'. 

TIMLA GURHI, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
stockade, now in ruins, on the most aoutberu 
or outer range of the Himalaya, rising over 
; the plain of PiUeebheet, Elevation above the 
|aea 3,821 feet. Lat. 29“ 9', long. 80“ 9'. 

TIMLI, a village of the British district of 
Debra Doon, is situate on the north-eastern 
declivity of the Sewalik range. Elevation 
above the sea 2,609 leet. Lat. 30“ 21', long. 
77° 46'. 

TIMLI Pass, bo called from the village 
of that name about a mile north of it, leads 
from Subarunpoor to Dehra, over the Sewalik 
M<iiintninB, bounding the Dehra Doon on the 
south-west. Elevation above the sea 2,839 
feet. Lat. 30“ 20', Ibng. 77“ 46'. 

TIMMAPOORA M. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nizam, 112 miles E.N.E. 
fioni Hyderabad, and 122 miles N. by W. 
from Guntoor. Lat. 18“ 1', long. 80“ 6'. 

TIMMERYCOTA. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 69 
miles W. by N, of Guntoor. Population about 
3,000. Lat. 16“ 33', long. 79“ 30'. 

TIMMEROWN. — A town in the native 
state of Bhopal, situate on the right bank of 
the Nerbudda river, and 88 miles E. by S, 
from Bhopal. Lat. 23“ 3', long. 78“ 42'. 

TINARA, in \he British district of Seuni, 
territory of Saugur and Nurbudda, lieub-gov, 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Jubbulpoor to Souni, 20 miles N.E. by 
N. of the latter. Lat. 22* 16', long. 79“ 60'. 

TINDEVANUM.— A town in the British 
diatrict of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
38 miles N.N.W. of CudJalore. Lat. 12* 14', 
lor>g. 79“ 41'. 

TINNEVELLY, in the presidency of Ma- 
dras, a British Bstrict, named from its prin- 
cipal place. It IS bounded on the noHb, north- 
east, and north-west, by the British district of 
Madura ; on the east and south-east' by the 
Gulf of Mananr, dividing it firom Ceylon ; and 
on the west and south-west by the raj or terri- 
torr of 'Travancore. It lies between lat, 8“ O' 
and 9“ 66 , long. 77* 16' — 78“ 26' : its greatest 
length from north to south is 122 miles, its 
greatest breadth from east to west seventy- 
four miles : the area is estimated at 6,700 
square miles. -Its seaooasl oommenoes at 
Cannakapoor, lat. 8“ 9', and proceeds, in a di- 
rection generally north-east, for about ninety- 
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five mile*, lo VA^mhanr, formiztg tbe unili' 
west side of the Gulf of Mwaar. It has few 
^ace« of any note in a maritime point of view. 

coast is generally low and level ; tbe sea 
near tbe ahore ie shoaly and unsafe, and in the 
north-east part abounds in dangerous reefs and 
rocks. P:^eeding north-east, the navigator 
disoerns, seventeen miles from Cape Comorin, 
a headland, called East Cape, having on its 
east side the Bay of Kovnlam j and twenty- 
seven miles farther north-east, Munahpaud, a 
point on which is situate a town, at the south 
side of the estuary of the raver Naut, but in 
a situation dangerous for ehipplng. Farther 
north-east is the small town of Finnacoit, the 
approach to which from the south is also 
dangerous, from an extensive reef stretching 
from it Jo that direction, but affording shelter 
to small vessels between the town and the reef 
North-east of Pinnacoil twelve miles is Tuti- 
corin, the most considerable place on tbe coast : 
abreast of it, with a channel between them 
and tbe mainland, are several islets, forming a 
petty archipelago, extending from north to 
south about eight miles, and there is a safe 
roadstead, with good anchorage, in which ves- 
eels can ride at all seasons of the year. A 
pearl-fishery? is carried on along this part of 
the coast, but it is not vejy productive. Tbe 
western part of Tinnevelly is the moat elevated, 
as the surface rises there towards the Ghauts, 
attaining in the vicinity of Courtallum an ele- 
vation of 4,300 feet above the sea. At the 
base of the mountains, the elevation of the 
country is estimated at 800 feet, and eastward 
it descends to about 200, the average elevation 
of the plain of Tinnevelly. The mountains are 
stated U) consist of hypogene schists, penetrated 
and broken up by outbursts of plutonio and 
tmppeau rocks. The getJeral slope of the sur- 
face is eastward, as indicated by the courses 
of the rivers ; the chief of which are the Tam- 
baravari, the Chittaur, the Vipar. These prin- 
cipal streams are joined right and left by 
numerous feeders during the monsoons, when 
the country is in many parts laid under water, 
and everywhere in tbe plains contains innume- 
rable small lakes or ponds. That part of tbe 
district to the north of the river Tarnharavari 
is the more level and fertile, and is very pro- 
ductive, being extensively irrigated by canals 
from that river : the south-eastern part is 
barren, having a light stony soil. The soil 
throughout the district is generally of a deep 
red or rusly colour, from the presence of iron, 
and contaioB a large quantity of sand, forming 
a friable mould. In the maritime tract on tbe 
eouth-eastern coast, are extensive salt-marshes, 
liable to spread greatly during the rainy season. 
Ibe climate along tbe seacoast, and genei^y 
in the eastern and southern pjart, is oharao- 
terixed by aridity and heat, the thermometer 
having been registered at 116“ ; “ some say 
that they have observed it at I30“." TliiB| 
atate of weather prevails in tim latter part of 
summer and throughout autumn, when the 
coast of Malabar experiences all tbeTiolenos 


of tbe touih-west monfoon, which is iatercepted 
by the Ghats, and thereby preveuted 
affecting the Coromandel coast or the plains of 
Tinnevelly. During the north-east monsoon, 
" that is, from October to March,” the wind 
blows from the Bay of Bengal, and moderates 
the temperature ; and at that season Tritobin- 
door, on the seacoast, is found to be remarkably 
salubrious. Courtallum, on the western fron- 
tier, towards Travancore, presents perhaps 
greater advantages in Ppiut of climate than auy 
part of the Carnatic, ^ere the mountains aro 
of much less elevation and breadth than in other 
parts, and the chain being divided quite across 
by a narrow pass, leading from tbe Carnatic to 
Malabar, the south-west monsoon finds admis- 
sion through the opening, and agreeably modi-" 
fies the climate of Courtallum, and of the 
neighbouring parts. Early in June, when the 
south-west inonaoon sets in, it brings with it to 
this tract thick clouds and strong winds, so 
that the rays of the sun are intercepted, and 
tbe air put in violent motion ; from which 
causes, combined with tbe heavy fall of rain, 
the temperature is lowered much below the 
standard in the adjacent tracts. 

In regard to the zoology of Tinnevelly, little 
information is on record. Wild elephants ap- 
pear sometimes to occasion annoyance, as in 
1842 the collector was authorized to grant 
rewards to persons assisting in the destruction 
of a large herd of these animals which infested 
the district. 

Tbe natural vegetation in this favoured tract 
corapriHee timber-trees of enormoue siae, date- 
palm and sago-palm, various twiners, such as 
the Cocculns indicus, pepper- vine, ferns of 
enormous magnitude, comprehending the total 
number of species within tbe indigenous flora. 
Many valuable inlertropical productions, such 
as clove, nutmeg, cinnamon, have been intro- 
duced, and have thriven well, though it does 
not appear that in a commercial point of view 
they have afforded any adequate return. Of 
all the products of the district, cotton is the 
most important ; but the cultivation is re- 
stricted to the native plant of India. Tbe 
government experimente for the introduction, 
of the American species commenced in Tinne- 
vellj, but the planters were not satisfied with 
tbe soil and climate, and in the following year 
they were removed to Coimbatore. Eice is 
the principal alimentary crop, but it sometimes 
fails to a considerable extent, when the amount 
of rain ia below the usual average. The popu- 
lation of the district of TinueTeUy is given 
under tbe article Madras, 

Tinnevelly, the principal town, Pallam- 
cottah, and Tuticorin, the only placee of note 
in the district, are described under their 
respective naSnes in the alphabetical arrange- 
meut. 

TINNEVELLY, the principal place of the 
British district of the same name, is situate 
near the left bank of the river Chindinthoora, 
over which is a good bridge, forming a com- 
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mnniofttion with the town and itatlon 

of Pallamoottah, near the opposite bank. Here 
were fbcroeriy a Jail and an hospital, which 
have been remoTed to Fallamcott ^ ; but ibis 
place is still the station and residence of the I 
revenue collector. The population, according' 
to the official return, is about 20,000. Distance 
from Madura, S., 86 miles ; from Madras, 
S.W., 350. Lat. 8” 44', long. 77" 45'. 

TIOKLA. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, in the Tenasaerim provinces, 23 
miles N. of Moulmein. Lat. 16" 60', long. 
97" 41'. 

TIPPACANDRA.— See Motaah Riveb. 

TIPPACHATTBAM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Nelloro, presidency of Madras, 
29 miles S.S.E. of Nellore. Lat. 14" 4', 
long. 60“ ir. 

T/PPERAH, including BulJoah, a British 
district of Bengal, bounded on the north-west 
by tbe Megna river, separating it from the 
British districts Dacca and Myinunsing ; on 
the east by those of Sylhet and Chittagong, 
and by the native territory of Tipperah ; on 
the .south by the Bay of Bengal ; and on the 
■west by the British districts Backergunge and 
Dacca. Excluding the islands at the mouth 
of the Megna, it is 110 miles in length from 
north to south, and sixty-eight in breadth ; it 
contains an area of 4,850 square miles, with a 
population of 1,406,950. 

TIPPERAH. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tipperah, 48 miles E.S.E. of Dacca. 
Lat. 23" 28', long. 91'' 10'. 

TIPPERAH (Independent). — An extensive 
tract of mountainouH country, bounded on the 
north by the Britisli districts Hilhet and 
Cachar ; on the east by the territory of Bur- 
mah ; on the south by Burniah and Chitta- 
gong ; and on the west by the British district 
of Tipj)erab. It is 130 miles in length from 
east to west, and eighty in breadth, and con- 
tains an area of 7,632 square miles. In 1850 
daring outrages were reported to have been 
committed by the hill tri^s upon tbe British 
population occupying the frontier of this state. 
It was proved, however, upon inquiry, that 
these affrays occurred within the territory of 
the rajah, and that the violence offered was to 
persons not subject to the British government. 
The late rajah dying in 1850, was succeeded 
by his son, who has declined to accede to the 
decision of tbe arbitrators appointed to fix the 
boundary-line between independent and British 
Tipperah. 

TIBA, or SHAH JEHANPTJR, a town 
and stronghold, in the north-east part of the 
Punjab, 19 situate on a rock of sandstone, 
several miles in circumference and flat at top. 
The Beas flows along its base on one side, and 
on every other it is surrounded by precipices 
eighty or 100 feet high. It was fijrraerly the 
residence of Sansar Cband, the independent 
rajah of Kotoch. After the death of Sansar 
Chand, his descendants were dispossessed by 
6 I 


Bunjeet Singh, who took poBsenion of Tira, 
and annexed it to the Punjab. Liat, 81° SC'y 
long. 76“ 26'. 

TIRHOOT. — A British district in the pre- 
sidency of Bengal, bounded on the north by 
the dominions of Nepaul ; on the east by the 
Britiedi district of Bhaugulpore ; on the south- 
east by Monghyr ; on the south by tbe Granges, 
dividing it fiom Patna ; on the south-west and 
aorth-west by the district of Sarun. It liea 
between lat. 25" 26' — 26" 42', long, 84" 68' — 
81" 11' ; is 140 miles in length from east to 
we.st, and ninety-flve in brei^th : the area ii 
7,402 square miles, Though containing no 
mountains, the surface of tbe country is con- 
siderably varied by undulations, and its general 
aspect beautiful, from the groves, orchards, 
and woods which abound, especially on the 
banks of tlie lakes and rivers. The draioage 
of that part of the Himalayas situate to the 
north, passing through this district in its 
course to the Granges, gives rise to numerous 
rivers and watercourses. Of these, the prin- 
cipal are the Ganges, Gunduok, and Bag- 
mu itee. 

TJie climate of Tirhoot is charaoterized by 
mildness and moisture. In December, 1832, 
the mean of the maximum of temperature 
through the first half of the month was found 
to be 72°, through the second half 68" ; the 
mean of the miuiinum during the first half 67", 
during the second 48°. In the succeeding 
June, the mean of the maximum for the first 
half of the month was 102", for the second 
half 9.5" ; tbe mean of the minimum for the 
first and second divisions of tbe month was 
79". 'The average means for the whole year 
were, maximum 87°, minimum 69" 1': the 
general mean for tliree years was 76°, For 
Europeans, the climate is undoubtedly one of 
great salubrity, which is attributed to the 
moderate range of the thermometer, and to ex- 
emption from the extreme and sultry moisture 
of Bengal, and the parching dry heat of tbe 
upper provinces. For natives, however, who 
have not the same sanative means at comnaand, 
tbe climate is unhealthy, from malaria, espe- 
cially in tbe vicinity of jhiU. The northern 
part of the district, in the vicinity of the 
Terrai, or swahipy forest at the base of the 
Sub-Himalaya, is the most unhealthy. The 
results of the malaria are usually dysentery, 
cholera, fever, ague, biliary affections. The 
soil is rich, especially in the low grouuda, 
when the inunuatious have retired; but in 
some parts it is so saturated with muriate of 
soda or culinary salt, sulphate of soda, salt- 
petre, and some other mineral salts, a« to ba 
barwen and white, as if covered with snow. 
Those salts are extracted through the meani 
of simple but effectual processes by the natives, 
who drive a considerable trade in them ; and 
the application of Euro^an capital and skill 
would doubtless greatly increase the beneficial 
results from this source of oommerce. The 
uatives are industrious and persevering oulti- 
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ratoTf, Ihongh not remarkable for fikill : they, 
however, raise good crops of wheat, rice, bar- 
ley, maire, millet, ginger, tarmeric, sweet 
potato, yam, oil-seeds ; and in the cool season 
the esculent vegetables of Europe. Sugar- 
cane, tobacco, and cotton are produced to con- 
siderable extent, and indigo so lorgely, that it 
may be regarded as the staple commercial 
crop of the district. The following are enn- * 
merated as the fruits : — Mango, grapes (green 
and black), lichi, loqnat, citron, shaddock, j 
lemon, lime, guava, plantain, custard-apple, 
koranda, waq^e or Brazilian currant, love- 
apple, melon, pine-apple, strawberry, cocoa- 
nut, jaik, baila, tunarind, sola or aoap-nat, 
pumpkin. 

The raanufiicturing industry is rude and of 
small extent : it is principally directed to pro- 
ducing fabrics of coarse cotton and woollen, 
sacking, ropes, earthen utensils ; extraction of 
saltpetre and other mineral salts; indigo, sugar- 
boiling, and lime-burning. The population is 
given under the article Bengal, 

Tirhoot at a period of remote antiquity was 
denominated Maithala, and probably formed 
part of the kingdom of Magadha or Behar, 
the monarchs of which are said to have been 
paramount rulers of India long previously to 
the Christian era. The towns — MuzuffuTpoor 
the capital, Kama), Durbunga, Hajeepore, 
Mowah, and Singgah — are noticed under their 
respective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. The principal routes are, 1st, from soulh- 
eaat to north-west, trom Monghyr, through 
MutuflFurpore, to Bettiah, in the district of 
Sarun ; 2nd. from north to south, from Mullye, 
through Muzuflurpore and Hajeepore, to Gya. 
According to Stewart, it was first invaded by 
the Mussulmans about 1225, under the com- 
mand of Ghiyas-ood-deen Bulbun, sovereign of 
Delhi. The same writer mentions that about 
1240 it was invaded by Toghan Khan, who 
ruled Bengal under Masaud, sovereign of 
Delhi, and adds, that in 1S24 it was, by Gbi- 
yas-ood-deen Toghlak, sovereign of Delhi, buI>- 
mgated, and incorporated with that realm. 
During the weakness of the empire of Delhi, 
consequent on the inroad of Tamerlane, Nusrit 
Shah, an ephemeral sovereign of Bengal, seized 
Tirhoot ; but it was again, in 1538, subdued, 
and brought under the rule of Hum^on, pad- 
shah of Delhi. The right of the Kist-India 
Company appears to have accrued from the 
grant which, in 1765, Sbah Alum made of the 
provinces of Bengal and Orissa. 

TIEIPUNAITORAI, in the raj or state of 
Cochin, a town about two miles N.E. of the 
Backwater^ an extensive shallow lake, the re* 
servoir of numerous streams flowing the 
Western Ghats. Bartolomeo states, in if^D. 
1767, that it was the residence of the rajah of 
Coohin ; and it probably continues to be so at 
present. Distant from Cochin, S.E., seven 
miles ; from Calicut, S.E., 105 ; Baogalore, 
S.W., 808. Lat. 9° 67', bug. 76" 24'. 

TIEIT. — A town within the dominiona of i 


Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, aituat* 
158 miles E. byN. from Sirinagur, and 167 
miles N.E. by N, from Chamba. Lat 34° 84', 
long, 77° 42'. 

TIEJOOGA RIVER, rising in lat 26“ 39', 
long. 86“ 88', in the Terai of Nepal, through 
which it flows for eighteen miles, to the 
boundary of the British district of Tirhoot, 
and thence pursuing a course generally south- 
erly for sixty miles, during which it bounds or 
intersects the districts of Tirhoot, Bbagulpore, 
and Mongbeer, falls into the Gogaree on the 
left side, in lat. 26° 41', long. 86“ 29'. 

TIRMIUM. — A town of Madras, in. the 
native state of Poodoocottah, or Rajsb Tondi- 
man’s country, situate 40 miles S. from Trichi- 
nopoly, and 50 miles N.E, by E. from Madura. 
Lat. io° 15', long. 78° 60'. 

TIROHA,— See Tirowan. 

TIROOA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckabad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Fnrruckabad to 
Cawnpoor, S3 miles S.9.E. of the former. 
Population 6,865. Lat, 26“ 59', long. 79° 51', 

TIROUEI, in Sirhind, or territory of the 

{ )rotectcd Sikh states, a town on the route 
rom Kumal to Thunesur, eight miles N, of 
former, 15 S. of latter. In A.D. 1193, Muham- 
mad Sbahabuddin, sultan of Ghor and of 
[Ghuznee, invading India, was here encoun- 
tered by Pritwi Rajah, sovereign of Delhi and 
Ajmer. After a desperate conflict, the Hin- 
doos were defeated with great slaughter, and 
Pritwi Rajah being made prisoner, was put 
to death after the battle. Lat. 29° 47', 
long. 77°. 

TIROWAN, or TDRAON, in Bundelcund, 
a small state, or rather jaghire, granted by the 
East-India Company to a Chaube descendant 
of one of the proprietors of Callinger, who 
received it by ti^ty, on the surrender of the 
last-named place, in 1812. It is situate within 
the district of Banda, its centre being in lat. 
25° 12', long. 80° 55', and is estimated to 
comprise only twelve square miles, five vil- 
lages, and a population of 2,000. llie annual 
revenue ia given at 10,000 rupees (1,0001.), 
and the native force amounts to about fifty 
men. Tiro wan, the principal place, is situate 
on the river Pysonee, on the route from 
Allahabad to Callinger, 38 miles N.E. ot the 
latter, 74 S.W. of the former. It is lather 
a considerable place, with a large bazar. Lat, 
26° 14', long. 80° 62'. 

TIROWAN. — A town in the British district 
of Banda, fn Buudlecnnd. In 1816, a tract of 
land situate near this town was granted by 
the British government to Maharajah Imrit 
Hao, as an independent jaghire. Benaik Rao, 
son of Imrit Rao, died m 1853, and the j^- 
bire lapsed to the paramount authority. The 
town is in lat. 26° 12', long. 80° 58'. 

TIRPAVAUNIUM.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, preaidenoy of Madras, 10 
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znil«a S.E. by E. of Madura. Lat. 9° 50', 
long. 78“ 17*. 

TIRRUPtJR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras. 
28 miles E. by N. of Coimbatoor. Lat. 11" 6', 
long. 77“ 24', 

TIE SOON, in the British district of Boo- 
lundsbuhur, lient.-gov. oi thoN.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from Khasguuj to Mee- 
rut, and 49 miles S. of the latter. Lat. 28" 21', 
long. 78". 

TIRUKO VALUE. — A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of ‘Madras, 
38 miles W.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 11“ 57', 

long. 79‘' 20'. 

TIRU VADI. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
13 jniles W.N.W. of Cuddalore, Lat, 11“ i?', 
loug. 79“ 39'. 

TJRUVALUR. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
o4 miles E, of Tanjore. Lat. 10“ 47', long. 
79“ 41'. 

TISAR, in the British district of Muttra, 
lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town near 
the south -Ciist frontier, towards the British 
district Mynpooree, Lat. 27“ 25', long. 
78“ 29'. 

TISSOOA, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. l^rovinces, 
a village on the route from the town of 
Bareilly to Futtehgurh, and 18 miles S.E. of 
the former. Here, in 1774, the British army 
under Colonel Champion, and supporting the 
cause of- Shujahuddawlah, uawnub of Oude, 
utterly defeated a far mtfre numerous force 
of Kohilla Palbans, and broke the power of 
that people. A village four miles south-east 
of this place was na/ned Futeligunje, or 

Victory Market," by the nawaub, who kept 
aloof during the action, and was then pro- 
bably posted there. The engagemeut is also 
Bometimea called the battle of Gutterah or 
Kuttra, ffom a small town of that name a 
few miles to the south-oast ; and sometimes, 
“ the battle of St. George." Tissooa is in lat. 
28“ 8', long. 79“ 40'. 

TITALIYA, in the British district of Di- 
najpoor, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, a small town on 
the route from Purneah to Darjeeling, 72 
miles N.E. of former, 45 S. of latter. It is 
situate on the left bank of the river Maha- 
nunda, here having a channel 300 yards wide, 
but with a small body of clear water in the 
dry season, and during the rains navigable 
only for canoes, in consequence of its varying 
depth. Craft, however, of from twenty to 
thirty tons burthen can ascend to within a 
few miles of the town. The site of the town 
is a level country, about twenty -five miles 
south of the south base of the tSub- Himalaya, 
or first range of mountains. Here was for- 
merly a British cantonment, abandoned in 
1829 in consequence of the alleged insalu- 
brity, attribute to malaria from marshes 


situate east, south, and eon th- west of the 
place. The country to the north is, however, 
salubrious, and provisions are abundant and 
excellent ; population 2,500. An annual fair 
is held at this place, the establishment of 
which is officially slated to have been emb 
ncntly successful. Elevation above the sea 
275 feel ; distance from Dioajpoor, N., 66 
miles ; from Burhampoor, by Dinajpoor, N., 
359 ; from Calcutta, by Burhampoor and 
Diuajpoor, 477. Lnt. 20“ 27', long. 88“ 20'. 

TITULLA.— A town in the British district 
of Suiubulpoor, on the south-west frontier of 
Ben^l, 69 miles W.N.W. of Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 21“ 44', long. 83“ 10'. 

TOCHEE, or GOMBELA.— A river rising 
00 the eastern slope of the Suliman Moun- 
tains, in lat. 32“ 53 , long. 70“ T, and, flowing 
through the Bamaun for ninety miles, falls 
into the Indus river, in lat. 32" 36', long. 
71“ 20'. 

TODA. — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 63 miles 8, by W. from Jeypoor, 
and 65 miles E.S.E, from Ajmeer. Lat. 26“ 4', 
long. 75“ 39'. 

TODDICOMBIT. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
39 miles N.N.W. of Madura. Lat. 10“ 27', 
long. 78“ 1'. 

TOGA, in the district of Peshawar, division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 11 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 36 miles S.vS.E. 
of the town of Peshawar, Lat. 33“ 36 ', long. 
71“ 33'. 

TOHANUH, in the British district of 
Hurriana, lieut,.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a towji on the route from Hissar t(» Loodiana, 
42 miles N. by E. of the former. Lat. 29“ 41', 
long. 75“ 58'. 

TOHREE FUTTEHPOOR, in Bundlocund, 
a town on the route from Banda to Jbansi, 
85 miles W. of tlie former, and 40 E. of the 
latter. It is the principal place of a jagliire 
or feudal grant, which contains aq area of 
thirty-six square miles, fourteen villages, and 
a population of 6,000 soujs. It yields a 
revenue of 3,680Z., and the chief maintaius 
twenty horse and 260 foot, with a few artil- 
lerynfen. This jagh ire was made “ subject to 
a tributary payment of 2,650 rupees, or 265k, 
conditionally on relinquishment by Jhansi of 
the village Kesirpoora, resumed by that state.” 
It is held of the East-India Company by sun- 
nud or grant, dated April, 1823. 'Tohree 
Futtehpoor is in lat, 25“ 27', long. 79“ lO'. 

TOKA.— A town in the British district of 
Abraednnggur, presidency of Bombay, 41 
milbs N.N.E. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 19“ 87', 
long. 75“ 2', 

TOKSELGHAT. — A town in N^al, 
situate on the left bank of the San Coos 
river, and 61 miles E.S.E, from Khatmandoo. 
Lat. 27“ M', long. 86“ 12'. 

TOLA, in the British district of Euinaon, 
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ltetit,-gov. of ihe K.W, Provincea, a village in 
the Bhoti* Bubdivision of Juwabir. It' ia 
situate on the left bank of the river Gori, 
400 feet above the stream, and on the route to 
Hiundes bj the Juwabir Pass, from which it 
is distant 20 miles 8. Elevation above the 
sea 11,122 feet. Lat. SO" 20', long. 80“ 15'. 

TOUAPOOR. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, 28 miles N.E. 
from Sbolapoor. Lat. 18“, long. 76° 10'. 

TOLTA. — A town in the British district of 
Jessore, llent.-gov. of Bengal, 30 miles S.S.E. 
of Jessore. I^t. 22“ 44', long. 89“ 20'. 

TONDIMAN’S COUNTRY. — See Poo- 
DOOOOTTAH. 

TONGANUR. — A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
61 miles W.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 12“ 6', 
long. 79“. 

TONGDE. — A town within the dominiona 
of Gholab Singh, the ruler of Cashmere, 
situate 124 miles Jb.S.E. from Sirinagur, and 
88 miles N.E. by N, from Cbamba. Lat. 
33“ 32', long. 77" 3'. 

TONGHO, — A town of Eastern India, in 
the British territory of Pegu, and formerly the 
capital of an independent kingdom, which was 
subdued by the Peguers, and subsequently 
annexed to Ava, It is situate on the right 
bank of the Sittang river, 83 miles E. by N. 
from Prome. A British officer, describing the 
place upon its acquisition by the English in 
1852, observes, "A few ruined pagodas, scat- 
tered over a vast quadrangle, inclo.sed by a 
massive wall, and surrounded by a broad ditch, 
are all that now remain to tell of the former 
magnificence of ancient Tongho.” Since its 
occupation by the British, great improvements 
have been made, and there is every prospect 
that in a few years “Tongho will surpass in 
wealth and importance all the glories of a 
barbaric age." The district of which this 
place is tJie chief town has an area of 3,950 
squai'e miles, and a population of 34,957 inha- 
bitants. Lat. 19il, long. 96“ 18'. 

TONGLO.— -A mountain of Sikhim, having 
an elevation of 10,000 feet. Lat. 27“ 3', lone. 
88 “ 8 '. j 

TONGSO. — A town in the native state ofj 
Bbotan, situate on the left bank of the Cham- 
pamutlee river, and 100 miles N.N.W. from ! 
Goalpara. Lat. 27" 80', long. 90” 9'. | 

TONK, in Rajpootana, a town in a small 
district forming one of the possessions of the 
family of the Patan freebooter Ameer Khan. 
It lies on the route from Delhi to Mbjw, 
218 miles S.W. of the former, 289 N. of the 
latter, and on the right bank of the river 
Bunass, here crossed by ford, the water being 
usually only about two feet deep. The town, 
which is of considerable size, is surrounded by 
a wall, and has a mud fort. A mile south of 
it was the site selected for his residence by 


Ameer Khan, noted daring the latter part of 
the eighteenth century, and the early part of 
the present, for his restless activity, and dis- 
tinguished DO less by talents for intrigue and 
war than by treachery and disregard of human 
life and suffering. Bom in an humble station 
at Sumbhul, in Rbbilcund, this notorious free- 
booter commenced his career in the service of 
the state of Bhoppl, about the year 1794. 
Soon after he joined the ex chiefa of Ragoo- 
gurh, who were sabsistiDg by plunder, and 
subsequently he attached himself to the 
fortunes of Jeswunt Rao Holkar, who, in 
1806, granted to him Tonk, with its territory, 
wrest^ from the rajah of Jeypore. Having 
made it his place of abode, the ameer embel-^ 
lishedit with various public buildings : he bad 
previously, in 1798, received from Holkar the 
grant of Seronje. In 1817, he held, in addi- 
tion to these teiritoriea, Perawa and Cbupra, 
in Malwa, with Nimbera and some other per- 
gunnahs in Hewar. All those poasessiona 
were in that year by treaty guaranteed to 
Ameer Khan by the East- India Company, and 
the fort and district of Rampoora were added 
as a free gift by the British government. The 
area of the whole amounts to 1,864 square 
miles. The population has been estimated at 
182,672; the revenues at 8,20,000 rupees, or 
82,000f,, derived from six provinces, in the 
following proportions : — Tonk, including Ram- 
poora, 2,00,000 rupees ; Chappra, 1,00,000 ; 
Perawa, 1,00,000 ; Allygurli, 80,000; Seronje, 
2,00,000 ; Nimbera, 1,40,000. Total, 8,20,000. 
Those scattered territories are separated from 
each other, at distances varying from 100 to 
250 miles. The reigning chief, who succeeded 
his father Ameer Khan in 1834, has contracted 
debts of large amount, for the payment of 
which he has mortgaged several districts, , 
together with an annuity of 15,000?., granted 
to Ameer Khan by the British government as 
indemnity for the revenue of Pulwul, a district 
which had been conferred upon the ameer for 
two generations. The town of Tonk is in lat. 
26“ 10', long. 75“ 66'. 

TONRWUTTEE.— See Toorawuttee. 

TONS (SOUTH-WESTERN), a river rising 
in the native state ofMyher, in the territory of 
Saugor and Nerbudda, lat. 24“, long. 80“ 30'. 
The elevation of the source must considerably 
exceed 900 feet, as at a cascade ninety-five 
miles to the north-east, or down the stream, 
the elevation of the waterway is 890 feet. 
Here the river, flowing through a ravine in 
the Kutra range, is precipitated over a fall 
200 feet in depth : it continues its course 
north-easterly over the more depressed tract in 
that direction. Fifty miles below the fall, it 
passes through the Tara range into the volley 
of the Ganges, and twenty miles farther, in 
the same direction, falls into that river on tb© 
right side, between the village of Punasa and 
that of Sirsa, in lat, 25“ 15', long. 82“ 8', 
having held a total course of 165 miles. Tho 
route from Jubbnlpore to Allahabad lies along 
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its left bank for a dUtanoe of tweDtj>aix miles 
from its soarco, and than crofises the stream at 
the town of Myher, lat, 24“ 16', long. 80* fiO'. 
Garden says of this point, “Cross the Tons© 
by an indifferent ferry ; bed 250 yards wide ; 
stream, in dry season, sixty yards wide, and 
from one to two feet deep ; right bank, steep, 
left shelving,” At a place twenty-four mites 
north-east of this, fifty from the source of the 
river, and in lat. 24® SO', long. 80* 65', it on 
the left side receives a small stream, called 
the Satni or Sutna, and five miles lower down, 
the route by the Kutra Pass from Allahabad 
to Saugor crosses it, “close under Futtrahut, 
by a b^ rocky ford, bed 200 yards wide, and 
stream, during the dry season, about thirty 
yards wide, and knee-deep.” Jacquemont 
assigns to the bed the inferior width of 150 or 
180 feet, but adds (on this point corroborating 
the former account), that it was not without 
water even when be passed, in the latter part 
of .lauuary, the driest season of the year, 
Below this sixty miles, still to the north-east, 
in lat, 25“ 2', long. 81° 44', the river ig orossed 
by the route leading from Allahabad to Jub- 
bulj>(>re by the Sohagi Pass, the passage being 
made by ford ; and here the bed is rocky, 
and the banks steep. Its course from this 
point to its junction with the Ganges is very 
sinuous, but generally in a north-eastern direc- 
tion : it is about fifty miles in length. About 
a mile above the mouth, it is crossed, between 
the villages of Punassa and Siiea, by the route 
from Allahabad to Mirzapore, and, according 
to Garden, “the bed of the Tonse at the 
Punassa ferry is about 400 yards wide, and the 
stream in the dry season usually runs under 
the left bank, and is 150 yards wide.” He 
describes the left bank as steep, and the right 
as sloping. Besides the Satni, falling into it on 
the left side, the Tons receives on the right 
side the following tributaries, in the order 
down the stream iu which they are here enume- 
rated : — the Beher, Mahana, Seoti, and Belun. 

In the march from Allahabad to Chunar, 
the Tons was crossed, probably at Funasa, by 
the army of Baber, who describes it, under 
the name of Tue, as “a muddy, swampy river,” 
which it doubtless is near its mouth. It is the 
Tounse of Benneirs map. 

TONS (NORTH-EASTERN), a stream of 
the territory of Oude, ia a large offset of the 
Ghogra or Deoha : leaving that river on the 
right side, about ten miles above the city of 
Oude, and in lat. 26° 47‘, long. 82° T, it t^es 
a south-easterly direction, and abont twenty- 
five miles from its coromenoement sends north- 
ward an offset, by which it communicates with 
the original stream. During the dry season, 
the stream is in many places embanked, to 
collect the water for irrigation ; and the stag- 
nation thus produced causes extensi ve rnalaria. 
Proceeding in a south-easterly direction,^ it 
passes the town of Azimgurh, and uniting 
with the Surjoo, another offset of the Ghogra, 
the joint stream falls into the Ganges on. the 
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right side, in lat. 26“ 41', long. 84“ IT j its 
total length of oouna being about 240 milQS. 
It is navigable upwards from its mouth as fer 
as the town of Aiimgurh, a distanoe of about 
120 miles, but its volume of water is repre- 
sented as on the decline. By Buchanan, it 
ia called the Sota, or “ branch .by 
Tousin. 

TONSE, or SUPIN, a river of Gurhwal, 
rises in lat. 31“ 2', long. 78° 83', at the north 
of the Jumnotri peaks, and bub a few miles 
from the source of the Jumna, flowing from the 
southern base of the same mountains. The 
Bouroe of the Tonse appears to have been first 
ascertained in Ooto^r, 1819, when it waa 
visited by Herbert, who found the stream to 
issue, thirty-one feet wide and knee-deep, from 
a snow -bed 12,784 feet above the sea, and 
extending as far as the eye could reach. The 
course of the river ia generally westerly for 
thirty miles, to the confluence of the Roopin, 
on the right side, in lat. 31° 3', long. 78“ 10', 
and at an elevation of 5,300 feet. The declivity 
of the channel in that distance must be above 
250 feet per mile ; so that the stream is almost 
a cascade. It is from its source to this con- 
fluence with the Roopin called the Bupin ; but 
downwards the united stream is culled the 
Tonse. The Bupin is the larger of the con- 
fluents, though the Roopin is described by 
Jacquemont as deep, nearly fifty feet wide, 
furiously rapid, and rushing along with a tre- 
mendous roaring. The united stream called 
the Tonse is about 120 feet wide : it holds a 
south- westerly course of about nineteen miles 
to the confluence of the Pabur, on the right 
side, in lat. 30° 66', long. 77’ 54'. The Pabur 
is a large stream, though somewhat inferior in 
size to the Tonse. From the confluence, the 
united stream, still called the Tonse, leaves 
Gurhwaland takes a generally southerly direc- 
tion, forming for the rest of its course the line 
of division between the British pergunnah of 
Jaunsar and the hill states of Joobul and 
Sirmoor. Thirteen miles below the cnufluence 
of the Pabur, the Tonse receives the Shalwee, 
a considerable stream, which flows into it on 
the right side, in lat. 30° 48', long. 77° 49'. It 
thence flows about forty miles, in a course 
generally southerly, but very tortuous, through 
a succession of rugged ravines of limestone, to 
its junction with the Jumna, in lat. 30“ 30', 
long. 77° 53', and at an elevation of 1,686 feet 
above the sea. As its total course is about 
100 miles, it has the enormous fall of above 
110 feet in a mile. Though below the junc- 
tion the united stream bears the name of the 
Jumna, the volume of the Tonse ia much the 
greater, ns, when surveyed by Hodgson and 
HSrlmrt, it dischai^ed 2,827 cubit feet in a 
second of time, while the amount discharged 
by the other river waa only 1,045. 

TOOBKEBAU GRA. — A town in the British 
district of BuUoab, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 80 
miles N.W. of Bulloah. Lat. 28“ 10', long. 
90° 87'. 
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TOODUHPOOR^ in the BriUsh disiHct of 
DftreiJly, division of Pilleobbeot, lieDt.-goT. 
of the N.W. Provincofl, a village on the ronte 
from Bareilly to Petomgurh, and 46 miles 
N.E, of the former. Lat. 47', long. 
79'^ 56'. 

TOOLA BAM SENAHPUTTEE 'S 
COUNTRY, bounded on the north by the 
Brilieh district of Nowgong ; on the south-east 
by the territory iuhahitod by the wild Naga 
tribes, and by that of the Munee^r rajah ; 
on the sojitb l>y Cachar; and on the west by 
Cacbar and Nowgong, It is seventy-three 
milea in length from north to south, fifty in 
breadth ; contains aa area of 2,000 square 
miles, with a population of 30,000 : its centre 
is in lat. 26° 86', long. 93° 18'. Upon the 
recovery, in 1884, by Rajah Govind Chunder, 
of the throne of Cachar, of which he bad been 
deprived by the princes of Muneepore, Toola 
Ram resisted the authority of the resitored 
prince. In order to terminate the contest 
and secure the pacification of the country, 
Govind Chunder was induced to bestow upon 
Toola Ram the bill territory of which the 
latter held poBsession. Subsequently, when 
Cachar was annexed to the British dominions, 
the hilly tract assigned to Toola Ram formed 
nn exception, and a amall stipend was assigned 
to its chief. The government having been 
badly administered both by Toola Ram and his 
successors, nn intimation was made to the 
chiefs in 1852, that unless the conditions of 
the treaty were fulfilled, they would not be 
allowed to retain the country. The warning 
failed to have the desired effect, and the 
administration of the country has been assumed 
by the British govemroent. 

TOOLA V A.— See Canaba. 

TOOLSEA,— A town in the British district 
of Bhagulpore, lieut.'gov. of Bengal, 41 miles 
N. of Bbagulpore, Lat. 26" 46', long. 87° 2'. 

TOOLUMBA, in the Baree Dooab division 
of the Punjab, a town situated on the left 
hank of the Ravee, 60 miles N.E, by E. of the 
town of Mooltan. I^at, 30° 32', long, 72° 18'. 

TOOMADY. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madras, 18 miles 
N.N.E. of Masulipatam, Lat. 16“ 24', long. 
81“ 19'. 

TOOMBGEE. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Sholapoor, presidency of Bombay, 81 
miles S.S.E. of Sholapoor. Lat. 15° 84', long. 
76° 21'. 

TOOMBUDRA. — See Tumbudra. 

TOOMCOOR. — A town in the Mysore, 70 
miles N.N.E. from Seringapatara, and 44 miles 
N.W. by W. from Bangalore. Lat. 13° 40', 
long. 77* 9'. 

TOOMSUR, — A town in the territory of 
Nagpoor, situate on the right bank of the Wein 
Gunga river, and 43 miles E.N.E. from Nag- 
poor. Lat. 21° 23', long. 79° 46'. 

TOOMULLAGOODIUM. — A town in Hy- 


derabad, or ierriioiy of the Nizao], S3 mileir 
E. from Hyderabad, and 118 miles N.W. by 
W. from Guntoor. La*. 17° 20', long. 79° 7'. 

TOOMULTHITLPOOR. — A town in the 
British district of Neliore, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 21 miles W.S.W. of Neliore. Lat. 14° 18', 
long. 79° 46'. 

TOOlilEE. — A town in the British district 
of Rajabmundry, presidency of Madras, 33 
miles N.E. of Samulkottah. ’Lat. 17“ 2T, 
long. 82° 36'. 

TOONGA, in the Rajpoot state of Jeypore, 
a town situate 22 miles S.E. of the city of 
Jeypore. Lat. 26° 41', long. 76° 16'. 

TOONGA, or TUM. — A river of the Mysore^ 
territory, rising in lat. 13'° 15', long. 75° 14'. 
It holds a tortuous bnt generally northward 
course for forty-five miles to Hallamutta, in 
lat. 13° 40', long. 75'’16', whence it flows north- 
east fifty miles to its confluence with the 
Budra, in lat, 14°, long. 75° 43'. Below the 
confluence, the united stream bears the name 
of Toongabudra. It is merely a great torrent, 
having a scanty stream during the dry season, 
and in the monsoon rushing along with vast 
volume and great rapidity. 

TOONGABUDRA. — See Tumbuura. 

TOONGHAWALA, in the Reecbna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 40 miles 
from the right bank of the Ravee, 40 miles 
N.W. by N. of the town of Lahore, Lat. 82° 7', 
long. 73° 56'. 

TOONGLA. — A town in the native state of 
Bhutan, six miles from the right bank of the 
Monas river, and 80 miles W.N.W. from 
Durrung. Lat. 26° 55', long. 90° 64'. 

TOONGROO, in Bussahir, a peak in the 
range stretching between the Wartu and 
Chur mountains. From its western side the 
river Giri bikes its rise, and from its north- 
eastern, feeders pass off to the Pabur. It was 
one of the stations of the large series of tri- 
angles in the trigonometrical survey of the 
Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 10,102 
feet. Lat. 31® 8', long. 77° 41'. 

TOONOOR, in the territory of Mysore, a 
city, once of great extent, subsequently reduced 
to a few temples and a small number of dwell- 
ings, and now again growing into importance. 
Here is a vast tank or reservoir, called the 
Yadavi Nadi, formed by damming up the lower 
extremity of a rocky valley, by means of a 
mound seventy-eight cubits high, 150 cubits 
long, and 250 thick at the base. In a.D. 1798, 
Tippoo Sultan caused an opening to be made in 
the mound, and the great rush of water so 
enlarged the passage as to sweep away a large 
portion of the mound, and drain the whme 
reservoir. As the final and successful invasion 
of the British was then imminent, it has been 
supposed that he was impelled to this extra- 
ordinary act by a desire to deprive the invaders 
of this supply of water : others attribute the step 
to an ebulhtion (ff bigotry, which was his ruling 
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pMsioT). The la^e is generallj bj Mussnltnans 
called Moteetalftb, or Fearl-taok, a name 
wbich, on account of its beauty, it received 
from Nasir Jung, when, in A.D. 1746, he 
advanced to Mysore to enforce payment of 
arreaw of tribute. After the overthrow of 
Tippoo Sultan, the reservoir was repaired by 
order of the British authorities. Distance 
from Seringapatam, N.W., 10 miles. Lat. 
12* 8S', long. 76^ 4*/. 

TOOK.W AKIRA. — A town in the Mysore, 
61 miles N. from Seringapatam, and 63 miles 
W. by N. from Bangalore. Lat. 13® 10', long. 
76® 44'. 

TOORAVANOOR. — A town in tbeMysore, 
1 36 miles fT. from Seringapatam, and 60 miles 
S.W. by S. from Ballary, Lat. 14“ 22', long, 
70“ 80'. 

'TOORAWtJTTEE, or BT7TEESER.— A 
district of the Rajpoot sUte of Jeypore, the 
managejnent of which during the distracted 
state of Jeypore was nssumed by the British, 
who, how^ever, in 1837, again retjtored it to the 
rajah of Jeypore. Its centre is in lat. 27“ 42', 
long. 75° 68\ 

TOORKEIRA. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Candeisb, presidency of Bombay, 04 
miles N. by E. of Malligauin, Lat. 21° 27', 
long, 74° 43'. 

TOO.SHAM, in the British district of Hur- 
riana, lieut. -gov. of the N. W. Provinoea, a 
town on the route from Hiasar to llewaree, 
22 miles S.E. by S, of the former. Lat. 
28° 61’, long. 76°. 

TOOTOO, in the Rajpoot stats of Jeasul 
Tueer, a village on the route from the town of 
Behaneer to that of Jessuhneer, and 66 miles 
N.E. of the latter. Lat. 27° 12', long. 71° 49'. 

TORA, in the district of Peshawar, division 
of the Punjab, a town situated 20 miles from 
the right bank of the Indus, 30 miles N.E.’of 
tho town of Peshawar, Lat. 84" 9' long. 
72 ° 8 '. 

TORAGUL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgauin, presidency of Bombay, 48 
miles E. by N. of Belgaum. Lat 16° 56’, 
long. 75° 17'. 

TOUBELA. — A small town in the north of 
the Punjab, and on the left or eastern bark of 
the Indus, a little below where it iseues from 
the mountains and flows over the plain in a 
broad and shallow, yet still very rapid current 
Below Torbela, and between it and Attock, | 
are the five fords of the Indus. These are ^ 
dangerous at all times, from the icy coldness 
mid extraordinary rapidity of the stream ; and 
in summer they are, in consei^uence of the 
swell of the stream, totally impracticable. 
The river is here smooth, rapid, and about 200 
yards wide, L.it 34° 7', long. 72° SIX. 

TOREE, — A town in the Rajpoot state of 
Jeypoor, 62 miles S.S.W. from Jeypoor, and 
56 miles E. by S. from Ajmeer. l«at. 26“ 16', 
long. 76° 84'. 


TOREE. — A town In the Britiah diatriot of 
Ramgar, lieut. -gov. of Bengal, 46 milea 
W.S.W, of Hasareebagh. Lat 23° 40’, long, 
84° 46'. 

TOREESHA RIVER risea in lat 26* 5r, 
long. 89° 14', in the territory of Bhotan, and, 
flowing south thirty-eight miles through Bho< 
tan, and forty miles through Coosh Bebar, falls 
into tlie Durlah river, in lat 26“ 66', long. 
89° 31’. , 

TORIORE, — A town in the British district 
of Trichinoimly, presidency of Madras, 23 
miles K.N.W. of 'Triohioopoly. Lat. 11° 9', 
long. 78° 89'. 

TORRA. — A town in the territory of Nag- 
poor, 152 miles E. from Nagpoor, and 122 
miles S.S.E, from Rotngurh. Lat. 21° 8', long. 
81° 30'. 

TORRES. — Two islands in the Mergul 
Archipelago, situate 72 miles from the coast 
of Teuasserim. They are about lat 11“ 47', 
long. 97° 36'. 

TOtJDAN. — A town of Eastern India, in 
tl>e British territory of Pegu, situate on the 
right bank of tbe Irawady river, and 30 mile* 
N, by W. from Prome. I^at 19“ 12', long. 
94* 56'. 

TOUNGHOO.— See Tonoo. 

TOUTOULl. — A village in the British dis- 
trict of Rohtuk, lieut. -gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat 28° 58', long. 76® 37'. 

TOUVEKAMCOORCHY.— A town in the 
British district of Madura, presidency of 
Madras, 20 miles N.E. by N. of Madura. 
Lat 10° 20', long. 78° 27'. 

T0WAK6.-.-A town in the native state of 
Bhotan, situate on the left bank of tbe Demreo 
river, snd 77 miles N, by E. from Durrung. 
Lat 27° 30', long. 92° 19'. 

TOWARUM. — A town in the Britiab dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 58 
miles W.' of Madurw. Lat. 9“ 55', long. 
77“ 20'. 

TOWRA, in Sirhind, a village in the British 
district of Umballa, on the route from Kurnal 
to Patiala, and 40 miles N.W. of tbe former 
place. Distant N.W. from Calcutta 1,011 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 14', long. 76° 40'. 

TOWRA J, a river of Hyderabad, rises in 
lat. 18* 22', long. 76* 18', an^ flowing easterly 
for thirty-five miles, falls into tbe Manjera 
river, a feeder of the Godavety, in lat,. 18* 22', 
long. 76° 44'. 

TRANDA, or TURANDA, in Bussahir, a 
[village in the district of Koonawar, is situ- 
ate near tbe left bank of the Sutluj, and at the 
confluence of tbe Chonda torrent. Elevation 
above the sea 7)089 feet. Lat. 81* 83', long. 
77° 55'.. 

TE ANQUEBAR. — A town within the 
limite of the British district of Tanjore, preai- 
den<y of Madras. There is a slight curvature 
in tbe shore here, concave towards the sea, 
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BO that a small bay !■ formed, causiog ibe 
surf to be leM violent here than in the more 
exposed part of the coast. It U surrounded 
walls, and protected by the fort called 
X>ansborg, which, being white, as well as most 
of, the houtefl, the place is conspicaous when 
viewed from the eea. Besides the defence of 
the fort, the town is surrounded by a wall 
with bastions. Of pdblic buildings, the most 
remarkable are a few Lutheran churches, a 
JtoftLan Catholic place of worship, and the 
fort, containing the offices of government. 
The territory extends six miles from north 
to south, aud three miles inland, and has an 
area of fifteen square miles. The soil is in 
general under cultivation, though in some 
places marshy, and throughout impregnated 
with salt. The greater part produces rice, 
and much of the remainder is planted with 
fruit-trees, especial iv the cocoanut-palm, and 
other species of palm, the mango, and jak. 
The climate is considered healthy, in conse- 
quence of the prevalence of sea-breezes, which 
moderate the temperature, so that the ther- 
mometer is stated not to range higher than 
100°, its lowest limit being about 70°. The 
settlement of Tranquebar was ceded to the 
British government in 184fi by the king of 
Denmark, for a pecuniary consideration. The 
town, with its district, was stated in 1844 to 
contain 23,426 inhabitants, of whom 166 
were Europeans and their descendants . No 
later census of the po^laiiou is available, 
but the superiority of British over Danish 
administration is attested by the growing 
jjrospority of the district, and the large in- 
crease in the amount of the government 
revenue. Distance from Negapatam, N., 18 
miles; Tanjore, E., 51 ; Madras, S., 147- 
Lat. 11° 1', long. 79' 65'. 

TRAVANCORE. — A native state in the 
south of India,' under the political superin- 
tendence of the presidency of Madras. It is 
Iiounded on the north by the territory of 
Cochin and the British district of Coimba- 
toor ; on the east by the British districts of 
Madura and Tinnevellv ; and on the south 
and west by the Indian Ocean. It lies 
between lat, 8° 4'— 10° 21', long. 76° 14'— 
77° 88’: it has an area of 4,722 square miles. 
The most marked physical feature of the 
country is furnished by the Western Ghauts, 
or Sukhein, as that great range is called in 
its southern part. Divided from the oorthern 
|>art by the great gap or valley of Palghat, 
It expands into a mazy group, overspreading 
the country to the eastward, and attaining in 
some places an elevation of 7,000 feet above 
the sea. The formation of these tnountams 
U such as ia referred by geologists to the 
earliest periods, — hypogeneschists, penetrated 
and broken up by prodigious outbursts oTplu- 
tonio and trappean rooks. With these occur 
occasionally granite, gneiss, and hornblende, 
the primitive rocks being in some plac^ over- 
laid extensively with laterite. The tenuiua- 


tioD of the Western Ghats in the bold hill 
near the Amboli Pass, a little above 
Comorin, is stated to be of granite. The 
line of waterheads forms, with little excep- 
tion, the boundary to the east and north-east, 
and the drainage is effected by a great num- 
ber of torrents, passing to the south-west, the 
west, and the north-west, which discharge 
their contents either into the Indian Ocean or 
into the Backwaters, as the British deno- 
minate an extensive series of shaliow lakes 
running parallel with the coast, and oommu- 
nioating with the sea at certain places. The 
Perryaur, the most considerable of the tor- 
rents above mentioned, rises on the eastern 
frontier of Travaneore, in a deeply secluded 
and nearly unexplored part of the W’esteivi 
Ghats, .and about lat. 9° 15', long. 77° 20*. 
Its course is very tortuous, hut generally in 
a direction north-west, and ultimately expand- 
ing into a broad estuary communicating with 
the Backwater, it is discharged into the sea, 
in lat. 9° 58', long. 76° 18'; its total length 
of coarse being about 140 miles. After it has 
reached the plain country, it is called the 
Alwje, and ia subject to enormous floods ; 
so that though the channel is broad, it has 
been known during the monsoon to rise six- 
teen feet in twenty-four hours, aud continue 
at that height for some months. Its mouth, 
called by seamen Cranganore river, or Aycotta 
river, flows between the south-west boundary 
of the territory of flochin and north-west 
boundary of Travaneore. The latter state 
has hero a very short line of seacoast detached 
from the remainder, lying further southward. 
This detached piece of coast extends about 
four miles, to lat. 10° 10', where commences 
the seacoast of a detached portion of the ter- 
ritory of Cochin, which continues towards 
the south-east for about twenty-five miles, to 
Undarally. There the seacoast of Travaneore 
recommences, and stretches in a south-easterly 
direction for 155 miles, to Cape Comorin, where 
it turns to the norlh-east for six miles, and 
then terminates at Gann akapoor. Throughout 
this whole extent of coast, there is no safe har- 
bour for ships of any burthen ; the shore is in 
general low, sandy, and covered with trees ; 
but there are several roads ha vii^ safe anchor- 
age in favourable weather. Ihe principal 
resorts of shipping along the coast are Aula- 
polay or Aleppi, which, though a small place, 
carries on a considerable trade in teak, cocoa- 
nuts, ooir or cocoanut-fibre, betel- nut, and pep- 
per ; but there being no harbour, ships of any 
considerable burthen must anchor in the open 
sea, four miles from the shore : Porca or PoraT 
caud, a town ezpKirtiDg tinaber, coir, and pep- 
per, whero ships may anchor two miles from 
the shore, in six ikthome water : Iviker or Aibika 
river, an estuary by which the Backwater com- 
municates with the sea, but so shallow (there 
being but five or six feet on the bar at high 
water) that only boats can pass, large ship# 
being compelled to anchor three miles off shore ; 
Quilon, a town the north side of a small bight 
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open to Ibe soalh And south-west, but on other I 
points sheltered by land and a projecting reef : | 
Aitjengo. where there is merely an open road, ! 
in which ehipe may anchor two miles off shore ; I 
but their Ix^ats are seldom availnble, on account 
of the violent surf, and consequently comma-! 
nication with«hore is effected by Tueans of tbe 
country boats : Pondei-a, a small Utwn, where 
the land is bold to approach, so that large ships | 
can anchor near the shore : Taingaputnum, at j 
the mouth of a river of the same name, which, i 
in consequence of a bar, is accessible to none 
but small boats, except in tbe rainy sca^n ; 
but within the bar tlie navigation is practicable 
at all times, and is of considerable extent ; 
Cuddeapntnum, having an unsafe anchorage 
between the shore and two rocky islets, a short 
distance from the shore. Cape Comorin is the 
next place deserving notice, but it is eutitled 
to this distinction only as being the most 
southern pdint of India: it is a low, sandy 
spot. The whole extent of coast is indeed 
generally low, nowhere presenting anything 
more aspiring than a few cliffs of slight eleva- 
tion : and this adds to the striking effect which 
the Chats, al>out fifteen or twenty miles inland, 
must under any circumstances pnxluce, from 
their extent and grandeur. The trading sta- 
tions along tills coast are little frequented dur- 
ing the south-west monsoon, which commences 
late in May, or early in June, and prevails till 
S'pteniber. During June and July, there is 
a succession of severe squalls, accompanied 
with heavy rain, and on the coast by high seas ; 
but the Weather rather moderates towanla the 
end of the latter munth. The violence dimi- 
nishes in August, and still more in September, 
tliongh the weather in that mouth is often 
cloudy ami threatening, and heavy showers of 
mill sometimes descend. The fair season suc- 
ceeds, when the w'eather is occ.'isionaily raliier 
close. Id November, the north-east monsoon 
sets in, with far less intensity than that from 
the tsmth-west, but still bringing rain, and cool- 
ing the air. March, April, and May are the 
hottest months of the year, and also the most 
unhealthy. In December, January, and Feb- 
ruary, the nights are comparatively cool, and 
the dews are heavy : ex|)03ure to them is dan- 
gerous, being apt to produce fever. 

Notw'itbstanding the nearly equatorial posi- 
tion of Travancore, the high lauds, 'in conse- 
quence of their great elevation, enjoy a mode- 
rate temperature, and even the lower part of 
tbe territory is cooled by the great fall of rain, 
and by tbe proximity of the raountalua and 
of the sea. The thermometer at Trivandrum 
seldom rises above 90° in any season, nor above 
72° during the south-west monsoou. In a 
series of observations made at Quilon during 
tbe years 1835 and 1836, tbe highest range of 
the thermometer was 88°, and the lowest fiO" ; 
the former in April and May, in tbe afternoons; 
tbe latter in December and January, imme- 
diately before daybreak. Tbe climate is moist, 
and the average fall of rain considerable. 
Though to European cocatitutiona somewhat 
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enervating, it is not considered positively un- 
healthy. As there ia never any cold bracing 
weather, the recovery of invalids is uaaally 
alow ; and in rheumatic cases, or where there 
exists a tendency to pulmonary disease, tbe 
dampness of the atmosphere is decidedly in- 
jurious, < 

Notwithstanding the great mountain masses, 
and the prevalence of primary or early rock 
formations in Travancore, its mineral resources 
appear to be very scanty, no metal of import- 
ance except iron being reported to be found 
in it. Its zoology ia varied and important. 
Elephants are very numerous among the wooded 
valleys and table-lAiids of tlie Ghats, where 
tigers of enormous site are also oommon : bats 
as lar^e as chickens abound : the wild buffalo, 
the wild swine, the elk, the leopard, the black 
leop,ard, and the ant-bear are found : monkeys 
exist ill great numbers and variety : tbe ante- 
lope, the civet cat, the jackal, the hare, tho 
ichneumon or mongoose, the otter, and a seal 
of diminutive sisse, are also to be reckoned 
among the animals known in Travancore. Of 
birds, there are the hawk, the raven, the 
vulture, the peafowl, tho jungle-fowl (Gallus 
gallinaceu.s), the pied bird of Paradise (Pieus 
orieiitalis), jiarrots and paroquets innumerable, 
and eitnmudy destructive to tbe crops ; and 
lastly, aquatic birds of divers species and in 
great numbers. Of reptiles, there are snakes, 
various in kiud and numerous in quantity, 
many of them of deatlly venomous character ; 
scorpions and centipedes ; alligatore of great 
wise swarm in the rivers and lakes, and are 
very voracious and dostmetive ; human beings, 
as well as inferior animals, occasionally be- 
coming their prey. Their principal food, how- 
ever, is fish, of which there is great abundanoe 
ill tiiu rivers and lakes, in addition to that 
afforded by the sea. 

Tho soil on the more elevated Kurfooes ii light 
and gravelly, but in the low grounds it is a 
deep black mould, formed either by deposits 
from inundations or decayed vegetation. In 
ttucb soils rice of excellent quality is produced 
in great plenty : the sago-palm thrives well, 
and yields an excellent product. Many plant- 
ations of mulberry have recently been mode 
by the rajah, in the hope of producing silk on 
a large scale. A great variety of vegetabien 
congenial to tlie climate are cultivate ; and 
many European esculents may by care be 
brought to maturity. 

Tbe communication between the lower parts 
of the territory is much facilitated by inland 
navigation through the Backwaters ; and \ 
trifling outlay in their improvement would 
or>en a channel from Trivandrum, the capital, 
to Tricboor, a distance of 200 miles. The rajah 
of Travancore some years since formed on Lis 
eastern frotrtier, towards Ticnevelly, a double 
line of works, extending from a place on tbe 
seashore, about half a mile to the west of Cape 
Comorin, in a northerly direction, to a point 
where the Western Ghat* become impass^lo 
for an army, Horeburgh viewing this work. 
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thuB notice* it: — ''The W conntir eeeniB third, Portngneee EonjMii§t8, and descendant* 
divided by a wall or trench stretching from the of heathen natives, converted by missionaries 
shore to the mountains, and fortified by monnds of that nation . The pope is of course orknow- 
of earth.” The same rajnh also oonatructed a lodged as the head of the followers of the Church 
line of works on hie north-western frontier, of Konte, the chief local authority being exer- 
“ *8 a northern boandary towards Calicut, cieed by a wcor-apostolic residing at Verspoli. 
running east and west from a point of the The Christians in the aggregata are stat^ to 
hills [the Western Ghats] deemed inaccessible, amount to an eighth of the whole population ; 
chiefly behind or south of a river wliich dis- and in soiling close to land, their churches may 
charges itself iiito the estuary” falling into be observed oocurring at short intervals along 
the Indian Ooeoji between Kodungaloor and the shore of Travonoore. Besides the denomi- 
AyocottO. Id 1789 " this miserable wall,” os nations of Christians already mentioned, there 
it is styled by o military writer, was forced are a few Protestants, deecendonts of converts 
and partially destroyed by T^ppoo Sultan ; and made by the Dutch, and now under the spiri- 
08 the rajah was under British protection, the tuol care of a British miBsionory. According 
aggression gave rise to the war with Myfwre in to a clerical authority, who appears to hiive 
the same year. As the whole country is now given much attention to the subject, the num- 
suhject to British supremacy, those feeble de- ber of Syrian Christians in Travancore is alwut 
fences have been left to the natural but speedy 70,000 ; that of the Komish or Papal Christians 
progress of decay. about the same ; and the entire number of 

Tl»e population of Travancore consists of professed Christians, including the Protestants, 
Brahminisls, Mussulmans, aud Christians, bo- about 150,000. 

sides B few Jews. Its anjount is returned at In the secluded parts of the mountains is a 
1,011,824. Brahmins are very numerous, and wild race, extremely rude aud savage in their 
are either settlers from other countries or JSam- habits, but not ferociaus, living on game or the 
burls, considered to bo aboriginal Brahmins, spontaneuuH produce of the forest. Slavery no 
faighlv regarded by the rest of the Brahminist longer exists in Travancore. By the iutrodue- 
populatibn, over whom they have a more tion and general promulgation of well-defined 
iKJwerful influence than even in other parts of regulations, the law upon the subject has been 
India. The most ijameTi)U8 and important placed qu precisely the same footing as that on 
class are, however, the Nairs, who, although which it stands in British India. There is now 
of the Hudra or labouring caste by descent, are no compulsory service, which is the essence of 
at present found engaged in various occupa- slavery ; the oourts of justice no longer recog- 
tions, and from among whom the rajah’s tro4>ps nise that status, nor cau anything be lawfully 
are recruited. As is the case with the .N^aira done to any one on the ground that he is a 
elsewhere, they do not marry, but select a slave, which cannot lawfully be done to a free 
young girl, and having performed the idle person. Tlius it will be seen that, owing to 
ceremony of tying a band round her neck, and the unremitting exertions of the iBritish go- 
making her some small present, send her back to vernment, a recognition has been obtained of 
reside in the houae of her father or brother, where the right of slaves to be dealt with as human 
she is at liberty to live in licentious intercourse beings. 

without restraint. The Kamburis are said to Tbehigher ranks of the people of Travancore 
be the most-favoured lovers of the women placed are stated to l.»e intelligent, especially the 
iu these extraordinary circumstances. The male Nairs, “who have a quick apprehension, are 
portion of the Nair population li^'e in a course admirable acoounlants, and perform the opera- 
of profligacy similar to that folh)wed by the tion of writing with a rapidity and adroitness 
■women ; and as none know their own offspring, quite peculiar to theniselves.” They are, how- 
they regard their sisters’ children as their heirs, ever, in general a listless, unimpassioned race. 
The rajah appears to belong to this singular little characterized by atrocious criminality 
class. The Mussulmans comprise the MopUlts, (except in regard to one branch of the moral 
descendants of Arabs settled on this coast, and code), but addicted to lying ; and from their 
the Lubbis, a mixed race between the Arabs depraved notions respecting the union of the 
and Hindoos, besides a few of Patban descent, sexes, steeped in the grossest licentiousness. 
Christians probably form a more numerous pro- Such a course of life is, as might be expected, 
portion of the )>opulatinn here than in Buy other atteuded by the diseases which are its usual 
part of India, if iim Portuguese dominion of penalties, and which nowhere are more general 
Goa be excepted. They are of three classes : or more virulent than in Travancore. 
first, the ancient Christians of St. Thomas, or There are two passes through the hills to 
of the Syrian or Jacobite church, who regard Tinnevelly, lying to the east of the Western 
the patriarch of Antioch as their spiritual Ghauts. Of these, the Arungol Foss, situate 
head. These Christians are perpetually at war in lat. 8° 55', can be traversed only daring 
among themselves, aud have app^ed to the the rains, from June to December, without 
British government, which has, however, de- incurring great hazard of coutracting deadly 
dined to interfere in their d’sputes: second, fever. The Arambooli Pass, seventy miles 
KomaniBt^ descendants from Christians of the farther south, is considered to be perfectly 
lasVmentioned denomination, but forcibly mode safe at all times. The prindpol places, Tn- 
to acknowledge the supvenvaey of the pope : vaiidrum the capital, Quilon, Aibiko, Aula* 
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polij or Alippee, and Anjongo, am noticed 
under their reepe^iTe tuuuee in the alphabeti- 
cal arrangeTnent. 

The early history of Travtincore is too obscure 
and too unimportant to justify the bestowal of 
any tx>tice upon it except in a work purely 
antiqaariao. Its first political or oomnierclfli 
relation with the fiast-Iodia Company was in 
1673, when that great corporation, by per- 
mission from the government of Travancore, 
established a factory at Anjengo, on the sea- 
coast. Thiring the prolong^ warfare waged 
by the RritiJi with Hyder Ali and his pon 
Tippoo Sultan, the Bntish invariably found 
the rajah of Travancore a steadfast ally ; and 
in that relation he was, in 1 784, included in 
the treaty betwMU the EaBt-India Company 
and the saltan of Mysore, In 1789, Tippoo 
Sultan, under «the double impulse of resent- 
ment and ambition, attacked the rajah of 
Travancore, and alter a smart repulse, forced 
the lines which had been erected for the de- 
fence of the country on its northern frontier, 
towards Cochin, overrunning and cruelly de- 
vastating the Travancore territory. _Lnrd 
Cornwallis, then Governor-Gleneral, regarding 
this’ attack on an ally as an act of hostility 
against the British government, commenced 
iniliUry operations, which ended in Tippoo 
Sultan being deprived of half his dominions, 
and compelled to restore all that be had 
wrested from the rajah of Travancore. In 
1797, the rajah concluded with tbo £ast-Tndia 
Company a treaty, by which he engaged to pay 
an annual subsidy adequate to maintain three 
Irtittalions of native troops, with proportionate 
artillery, to be stationed within bis territory. 
By a subsequent treaty in 180S, the rajah 
agreed to pay annually, in addition to such 
subsidy, a sum adequate to maintain one 
regiment of the Enat-lndia Company’s native 
infantry ; and in case an additional force should 
be required for the defence of his territory 
against attack or invasion, to contribute jointly 
with the Company towards the discharge of 
the increased cost such a sum as should appear, 
on an attentive consideration of the rajah's 
means, to bear a juat and reasonable propor- 
tion to his net revenues. It wABfurtlier.agreed, 
that in case the Governor Genefal io Council 
should consider that there were grounds for 
apprehending failure of funds to defray the 
expense of the permanent military force, or 
the extraordinary charges that might arise 
under the terms of the treaty, he was to have 
the power to introduce at his discretion such 
regulations and ordinances, fiscal or otherwise, 
as might appear necessary for the due adminis- 
tration and government of the state under the 
manogetnent of the servants of the East-India 
Company ; and after due notice, snch poriions 
of territory as might be requir^ were to be 
placed under the exclusive authority and con- 
trol of the said officers. It was, however, pro- 
vided that the rajah’s actual receipt from his 
territorial revenues should not be less than two 
lacs of mpees, together with one-fifth of the 


not revenuea of the whole of his territories ; 
the Company engaging to sooure the Bwd 
amount, and cause it to be paid for the rajah’s 
use at all times and in every possible case. 
The rajah was to hold no commvmioation with 
anv foreign state without the previous know* 
ledge and sanction of the Company, nor with- 
out Buoh t<> admit any European foreigner into 
his service ; nor to suffer any European to 
remain within his territories. This treaty, 
although declared to be binding on the con- 
tracting parties “ as long as the sun and moon 
shall endure,” failed in securing iiermnnent 
amity and good faith : the ill govennnent of 
Tiavancore was extreme, and the financial posi- 
tion of the state deplorable : retrenohnient was 
indispensable ; and to relieve the treasury 
during the time necessary for ]>erfornnng it 
effectually, the pa 3 micnt of half the additional 
subsidy was remitted for two years. No ade- 
quate reform, however, topk place ; the rajah 
would take no effective steps for reducing his 
expenditure ; a part of the arrears of siilwidy 
was tardily liquidated, but a very large portion 
still stood undischarged ; all power was centred 
in the hands of a corrupt minister, and the 
remonstrances of the British Resident were 
unheeded alike by him and bis master. At 
length it became evident that something more 
than what, in more modern times, has been 
called “ passive reniHtanco,” was intended. 
Preparations for direct hostility were made, 
almost without an attempt nt concealment ; 
and 80 serious did the state of affairs appear 
to the government of Madras, that two bodies 
of troops were onlered to be put in motion for 
Travancore. These vigorous measures were, 
however, suddenly nuspended, in order to try 
the effect of negotiation, which pniceeded in 
the usual style of oriental diplomacy, till broken 
off by an attack on the house of the British 
Resident, and an attempt to murder him. 
That functionary sucoeeued in escaping on 
board a British ship, which fortunately arrived 
just in time to afford the means of his deliver- 
ance. Nearly coincident in time with the 
attack on the Resident was an atrocious out- 
rage committed on a small party of British 
soldiers, who being on board a vessel which 
put into Alleppi for water, were treacherously 
induced to land, and then brutally murdered. 
An attack on the subsidiary force stationed at 
Quilon seems to have determined the Madras 
government to substitute arms for negotiation, 
which latter had been persevered in even after 
the attempt to assaasinate the Resident. The 
war thus tardily commenced, was, however, 
vigorously carried on, and consequently WM 
but of brief duration. The dewan fled, and 
after wandering for some time, subjected 
to much privation and suffering, terminated 
bis life by his own hand. His^ brother, who 
was involved in the guilt of the murders at 
Alleppi, was apprehended and publicly exe- 
cuted. This took place early in 1809. On the 
restoration of peace, the British Hesidenf, at , 
the soilcitatioQ of the rajah, assumed the entire 
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mftnageineDt of the sUte^ as provided in the 
treaty of 1806, and exercieed the power eo 
judiciooaljr, that in a few years ite financea 
were freed from embarrasement, and various 
useful reforms effected. A feeble attempt to 
destroT the British authority was mane in 
1812, but immediately suppressed. Soon after- 
wards an infant rajah succeeded to the throne, 
to the full enjoyment of the rights of which he 
was admitted on the completion of bis sixteenth 
year. The country being surrounded by British 
ossessions, excepting that portion bounded 
y the sea, was considered safe from external 
attack ; and internal peace appearing to be 
firmly established, the oontinu^ presence of 
the subRidiary force was deemed unnecessary. 
It was accordingly withdrawn, and in 1882 the 
entire responsibility of preserving the peace of 
the country was intrusted to the rajsh ; hut the 
British government is still bound to afford 
})rotectiun and assistance, should occasion de- 
mand its interposition. Tlie rajah died in 
1846. During the last few years of hia adminis- 
tration the country was allowed to deteriorate, 
notwithstanding luo vigorous remonstrances of 
the British Resident. Extravagance wasted 
the accumulations of former years of careful 
managernent ; and a decreasing revenue, coin- ! 
cident with a lavish ex))enditure, led to the' 
neglect of nearly all public works, however 
important or necessary. The roads and 
bridges were left to go to decay, and even 
the works for irrigktion, bo essential to the 
prosperity of the people, and bo closely con- 
nected with the immediate interests of the 
revenue, were not kept in repair. The rajah 
last mentioned was succeeded by Lis brother, 
the Eliah rnjah, who, under the able atlminis- 
tration of his dewan, corrected the improvident 
ex^renditure of his predecessor. This improved 
system, however, prevailed only for a Lime : 
a passion for expense of an alleged religious 
character seized Uie mind of the jtrinoe, and 
has been indulged to an extent which has 
ealled forth repeated remonstrance from the 
Resident. 

TRAVANCORE, or TERAVANKODE, 
in the territory of Travancore, a decayed 
town, formerly the capital of the state, and 
giving name to it, but nearly deserted since 
the rajah has transferred hie residence to Tri- 
vandrum, on the seacoast. liat. 8“ 14', long. 
77M9'. 

TRIBENNEE. — A town in the British 
district of Jessore, lieu t. -gov. of Bengal, 40 
miles N. of Jessore. Lat. 23® 42', long. 89° 9'. 

TRICHANGODE. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 29 
miles 8.W, of ^em. I^at, ll" 22', long. 
77° 68'. 

TRICHINOPOLY. — A British district 
under the presidency of Madras, named from 
its princi^ place. It is bounded on the north 
and norui-east by the colleotorate of South 
Aroot ; on the south-east by the river Ck>lerooD, 
which separatee it from Tanjore ; on the south 


W the native state of Poodoocottah (Rajah 
'TondJman’s territory), and by the British dis- 
trict of Madura ; on the west by Madura and 
Coimbatore ; aod on the north-west by the 
British district of Salem. It lies between lat, 
10° 87'— 11“ 31', long. 78° 13'— 79° 37', and is 
ninety-four miles in length from north to south, 
and sixty in breadth : the area is, according to 
official return, 8,243 square miles. It is a flat 
tract, the surface being diversified only by 
some high ground to the south of the town of 
Trichinopoly, and in many places by granite 
rocks, some tabular, others with rounded Sam- 
mies, which seldom rise to any considerable 
height. 1116 rock on which the fort of Trichi- 
DO))oly stands is an exception, rising to an 
elevation of between' 600 and 600 feet, and in 
the same part of the district there are some 
other large rocks of similar character. Besides 
those of granite; there are rocks of secondary 
trap and greenstone. 'Tlie granite has exter- 
nally a dark or dull earthy colour ; internally 
it is variegated, and contains a large proportion 
of felspar, with some quartz and mica. It is 
a hard and very durable stone, forming an 
excellent building material. Quarries of it 
are worked by the natiVes. It is hewn out 
into pillars, and steirs for staircases, and the 
walls of the forts and gateways are built of it. 
In the high tract to the south of the town of 
Trichinopoly the soil is sandy or gravelly, and 
generally barren and uncultivated ; but with 
this exception, the cautounient is surrounded 
by rice-lands several B<]Uare miles in extent. 
In the low grounds along the courses of the 
rivers, the sub-gnil is a stiff, tenacious, red- 
1 coloured clay, with an intermixture of sand, 
from which excellent bricks and tiles are made. 
The overlying cultivable soil is a deep black 
mould, very fertile, and, under proper man.age- 
ment, producing two crops annually. The 
mean annual fall of rain is considerable, though 
not excessive, amounting to from thirty to 
forty inches ; still the district is characterized 
by aridity, and witliout the irrigation effected 
by means of the rivers and torrents flowing 
from the Ghauts and Mysore, the country 
would be a parched desert. A steady high 
temi>crature, cloudless sky, a dry aud close 
sultry atmosphere, with much glare aud intense 
radiation of heat, are the characteristics of the 
climate of Trichinopoly. The heat, drought, 
and glare are often very intense for mouths 
together ; the hot weather is, however, a good 
deal broken and varied by high westerly winds ; 
and whirlwinds, often accompanied by clouds 
of sand and dust, recur at short intervals, often 
for a week or two at a time. The high winds 
and (lusty weather, which prevail chiefly daring 
May, June, and July, render those months the 
most disagreeable part of the year, the atmo- 
sphere being obscured during the day by clouds 
of dust. The monsoons are not well marked, 
except ^ a change in the direction of the 
wind. The climate of this part of the southern 
division may, with tolerable accuracy, be divided 
into three seasons, viz., the hot and dry, the 
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hot and windy, and the cool and iboweTy ; or 
more eitnply, into eight months hot and dry, 
and foor ehowery. Maroh, April, and Mav 
are always exceedingly aultry, with tnncn 
thunder and lightning, and ocoasioDally heary 
thunder showers occur ; but from nine A.M. 
until four P.M. it ia always disagreeably hot ; 
June and July are also hot, although in a less 
degree, the heat being generally at its maxi- 
mum about the middle of May. When the 
westerly wind seta in, the heat is moderated, 
but when accompanied by dust, it is^ as already 
remarked, particularly unpleasant. Thunder- 
showers occasionally occnr during a week or 
two in the months of August, September, 
October, and Noyember, which are cool, 
cloudy, and pleasant. December, January, 
and the greater part of February are dry, 
cold in the mornings and evenings, but sultry 
and close during the forenoon. Fogs and dews 
are rarely known in the months of March, 
April, and May, when the country presents 
the appearance of a vast desert, rivers 

and tauka become dried up ; the trees shod 
their leaves, and vegetation ia completely at a 
stand ; the reMpiraliou of auiinals at this time 
panting and oppressed, — in short, all nature, 
iMDth animal and vegetable, seems to droop 
and sbriuk from the raging mid-day heat, 
W’hen the rains succeed, nature soon revives; 
vegetation bursts forth with new life and 
vigour, and the eye is relieved from the 
oppressive glare and barrenness, 'J’he soil 
l^eing so arid and sandy, there are scarcely 
any fogs, vafTours, or noxious exhalations ; and 
in this respect the climate is saiubrioun, the 
atmosphere being seldom damp or humid. 

The Can very, the principal river, enters 
the district at its western extremity, in lat. 
10“ 68', long. 78° 15', and flows through it in 
an easterly direction toSeringbam, three miles 
north of the town of Trichinopoly, in lat. 
10° 52^, long. 78“ 44', near which locality it, 
divides into two branches ; the northern, called 
the Coleroon ; the southern retaining the name 
of the Cauvery. The principal feeders of the 
Cauvery are the Btiavani, the Noyel, and the 
Ambrawutty, flowing from theWestern Ghauts, 
the Neilgherry group, and the table-land of 
Mysore ; and the Jyaur, ’ which, descending 
from the eastern declivity of the Eastern 
Ghauts, falls into the priocipal stream on the 
left side, just at the head of the island of 
Seringham, The Cauvery, having its principal 
feeders close to the Western Ghauts, is fully 
under the influence of the south-west monsoon, 
and conveys, to feriilixe the Carnatic, an 
abnndant portion of the rains driven from the 
ocean by that vast aerial current. The Cau- 
very is generally nearly empty daring March, 
April, and the early part of May, towards the 
close of which a scanty stream frequently comes 
down ; about the middle of June, the regular 
periodical inundation, caused by the south- 
west monaoou, reaches Trichinopoly ; and by 
the heginuing of July, the volume of water is 
sufficient not only to fill all the tanka and 


canals, but to afford a redundanoe ofwater, 
which finds its way to the sea by the two 
channels, the Coleroon and the Cauvery. At 
the height of inundation, the Cauvery is a vast 
torrent, for miles wide. The river continuea 
to have a oousiderable quantity of water during 
August, but in the two months Guooeeding 
becomea very low, until replenished in the 
course of November by tiie rains of .the north- 
east monaooD. During winter, it continues to 
fall, and by March, as alreiuly observed, is 
generally nearly dry. After the divergence of 
the Coleroon, the ^uvery sends forth on its 
right or south side a great number of branches, 
which traverse and intersect the delta of Tan- 
^ore. Of those branches, the most important 
IS the Vennar, which diverges about eight 
miles below the town of Trichinopoly. The 
Cauvery is used to a considerable extent at 
certain seasons, as a means of communication 
and traffic, when cotton piece-goods, saltjmtre, 
and some other wares are floated down from 
the British districts Coimbatore and Salem, 
and conveyed to the towns on the seacoast. 
The communication, however, is only prac- 
ticable during tlier inundations ; even then it is 
hazardous and uncertain, and can be effboted 
only by means of circular baskets, ten or four- 
teen feet in diameter, and covered with buffalo- 
hides. As soon as those rude craft have 
reached their destination, the wicker ia aban- 
doned, having been previously stripped of the 
bides, which are transported back either by 
human labour or on bullocks. 

Of tbe xoohgy of this district there is 
scarcely any authentic information. Its 
general aridity and barrenne.ss are probably 
unfavourable to tbe multiplication of animals. 
The dry ground is infested with great swarms 
of wliite, black, and red ants, and other de- 
structive insects, which commit great ravages 
both in the fields and in houses : water-snakes 
are very common in rioe-fiolds, and scorpions ; 
the cobra de Manilla and cobra de capello are 
occasionally met with : common striped squirrels 
are very numerous, noisy, and troublesome, 
frec^uenting the roofs of houses, and plundering 
the gardens : frogs swarm in tlie pools and 
tanks after heavy showers, and at night cause 
great annoyance by their loud and incessant 
croaking ; eyeflies and rausqultoes abound, 
especially after rain. 

'There are plantations of cocoauut-trees, made 
principally on account of the oil obtained from 
their fruit ; but the chief alimentary crops are 
rice, ragi (Eleusine coraesna), various kinds of 
millet, maize, and plantains. Sugarci^e is 
little cultivated, but tobacco is grown in con* 
’siderable quantities and of very fine quality. 
E^rytfaiog in husbandry depends oo irriga- 
tion, manure being scarcely used. Cotton is a 
product of some importance. The population 
18 given under the article Madbas.. The lan- 
guage spoken in the district ia the Tamul. Tbe 
military station of the district Is at the fort 
of Trichinopoly, the force atationed at which 
farnisbef deta^menta to Negi^taro, Tanjore, 
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Combaoonuni, and Coimbatore. The dietriot 
u divided into ei^t Ulooks. The principal 
routes are — let, From north-east to south' 
west, from Madras, through the town of Tri- 
cbinopoljr, to Madura and Falamootta; 2Dd. 
trom east to west, from Tanjore, through the 
town of Tricb in opoly, to Coimbatore ; 8rd. 
from east to west, from Combaoonum to Tri- 
chi nopoly^ The principal plaoes (Tricbinopoly 
and ^^ringbam) are described under their re- 
spective Dames in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment. Trichiuopoly was included in the terri- 
tory styled the Carnatic, the civil and military 
government of which was vested in the British 
government, under the provisions of the treaty 
with the nabob, dated in 1601. 

TEIOHINOPOLY, — ^The principal place of 
the British district of the same name, under 
the presidency of Madras, a town, with a 
celebrated l<jrt. The rock on which the fort is 
built is of sienite, estimated to be 600 feet above 
the alluvial plain from which it rises, and is a 
very striking object viewed from a distance 
at any point of tbe compass, and commands 
a very extensive and fine prospect over tbe 
surrounding country, including tbe island of 
Seringham, with its numerous pagodas, and 
the meaiideringfl of the Cauvery, and its branch 
the Coleroon. The fort is situate on a part of 
the rugged declivity of the rock, and two fur- 
longs from tbe right bank of the Cauvery, 
which is embanked ; but from want of skill, or 
of adequate expenditure on tbe works, they 
BoinoUmeH give way, thus admitting the inun- 
dation to lay tbe neiglilxjuring country under 
water. Tbe fort, with its strong and massy 
walls, constructed of solid masonry (which are 
in general still in a good state of repair, 
though in some parts rather dilapidated), bears 
the appearance of having been strongly and 
regularly built. The walls, which are in some 
places double, are from twenty to thirty feet 
in height, of very considerable thick oees, and 
upaai^B of two miles in oircuinfereuce. ’Within 
tliem is a very extensive petta or native town. 
Tbe houses and huts are generally of tbe ordi- 
nary Indian construction, being low, siimll, and 
very closely huddled together, with small courts 
iu frout of them. They ai'e without windows, 
and almost all present to the eye tbe appear- 
ance of being filthy, dark, ill- ventilated, aud, 
according to English notions, extremely un- 
comfortable, being, what they cannot tail to 
be, decidedly unhealthy, with little prospect 
of improvenieot. They are, however, arranged 
in tolerably straight, wide, and regular streets, 
which are usually crowded at all hours of the 
day with multitudes of paesongers, carriage- 
bullocks, and cattle of various kinds. Moat^of 
the streets have bazars, for tbe sale of native 
oods and wares of every description. The 
agstafifis placed on the summit of tbe rock, 
and there is an easy access to it by means of a 
spacious flight of stone steps, which, about 
halfway up, passes through the site of an old 
magazine, accidentally blown up in 1772. , On 


the rook is a pagoda, forming a very strikiog 
object, and ragged with deep reverence by 
tbe Brmhminista. The fort oontaina the arsenal 
ooaunissariat, cfrdnmnce stores, medical stores, 
pay-office, gurison hospital, and jaiL It has 
been observed, that firom the crowded streets, 
numerous buildings, and tbe proximity of the 
rock, the temperature of the fort is genmwlly 
higher than that of tbe immediate neighbour- 
hood or cantonment. Hie jail erected in 180d 
was in a confined aitoation near the eastern 
extremity of the fort, and has been replaced 
by one of recent ere^ion, in which due pro- 
visroo has been made for the separation of tbe 
several classes of prisoners, as well as for ven- 
tilation, drainage, and cleanliness. 

The. natives of this town are &ined for thdlr 
skill in the manufacture of hardware, cutlery, 
and jewellery ; their harness and saddlery are 
also excellent in workmanship and materiaU, 
and very moderate iu price. Large quantities 
of cheroots are manufactured, from tobacco of 
superior qo-ality, grown in this and the neigh- 
bouring districts. 

The cantonment, in which tbe troops com- 
posing the garrison are quartered, is at the 
distance of from two to three miles south-west 
of tbe fort, on an extensive open plain, studded 
with masses of granite. It is very extensive, 
its various buildings and establishments being 
scattered over an area of not less than from 
six to seven miles in circuit. Many of the 
bungalows or lodges occupied by the civil and 
military officers are spacious and well con- 
structed, and have large and well-stocked 
gardens. The troops there are generally one 
regiment of native cavalry, one company of 
European foot artillery, one regiment of her 
Majesty’s foot, and four regitnents of native 
infantry, forming a force of between 4,000 aud 
6,000 men : the native infantry corps famishes 
detachments to several British military stations. 
.The cantonment is healthy, and has abundance 
of excellent water, fr om a considerable branch 
of the Cauvery, which flows through it. In a 
central part of the cantonment nr© public 
rooms, built and supported by voluntary sub- 
Bcription : they contain a reading-room and 
good library. In the south of the cantonment, 
and three miles from the fort, is Saint John’s 
Church, a handsome building, affording ample 
accommodation for the European inhabitants 
and troops. In the western part of the canton- 
ment there ie a small Romish chapel, at which 
a Portuguese priest officiates. Iu tbe fort is a 
large missionary chapel. 

The mean annual temperature of Trichino- 
poly is a'bout 85% the maximum in the shade 
being 102”, the minimnm 63”, The population, 
exclusive of the troops and other govemmeot 
establishments, is estimated at 80,000, of whom 
about a fifth are Mussulmans. 

Triohinopoly figures rather conspicuously in 
the history of India during the early p^ of the 
eighteenth century. Its Hindoo rajah died with- 
ont issue in tbe year 1732. Three wives survived 
him, two of whom dutifully submitted to con- 
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; the remaining one preferred to live, was on hie march, which movement wae com- 
»nd encceeded to the government. A par^ menced without tcnte, baggage, or artillery, 
being raised to oppose her pretensions, ehe The men bore their own lood ; a few bullocki 
suHcited the aid of the MuseuLmaa nabob of only were taken, and these were laden with 
Aroot, who sent a force to her assistance, com- ammunition. At six o’clock in the evening O4 
manded by his son, with whom was associated the 2£th, the relieving force was within twelve 
a. man named Chnnda Sahib, who occupies a mites of Trichioopoty, having advanced thus 
distinguished place in the records of that period, far without annoyance; but the great diffi- 
The ranee was sufficiently well acquaint^ with culty, — that of entering the town, remained to 
the average character of the good faith of Indian be overcome. The march of Captain Oalliaud 
princes, to entertain some tuisgivin^ as to the was not nnknown to the enemy, and troops 
ulterior designs of those whose aid she bad had been so disposed as to command every line 
been compelled to invite ; to all^ them, by which, under ordinary circumstances, the 
Chunda Sahib took an oath on the Koran, as place could be approached from the direction 
it was believed, that the foreign troops should of the expected relief. It was discovered, also, 
be employed for no other purpose but the that some spies had mixed with the English 
establishment of the ranee’s authority ; and troops, for the purpose of ascertaining the pre- 
that when that should be secured, they should cise route which would be taken, ^^is pre- 
be withdrawn. To avoid profanation of the caution, devised for his destruction, Captain 
holy volume of the Mahometans, it is usual to Cnlliaud converted into the means of s^ety. 
wrap it in a covering when used for the adtnJ- The spies were suffered to exercise their office 
ristralion of an oath. When Chunda Sahib undisturbed and apiiarently unsuspected, until 
thus Bolemnly attested the pure intentions of the commander had apparently fully made up 
himself and his master, the covering was such his mind as to the route by which he would 
as was usually employed, but it enveloped only aeek admission to the town, and having pur- 
a brink, and the deponent did not feel his eon- sued it undeviatingly for about six miles, the 
science bound by an engagement made on so spies dropped off to communicate the infunna- 
vile a material : accordingly, the first use he tion of which they thought themselves pos- 
made of bin power waste subvert the authority sensed to their employers. Thus rid of these 
of the ranee, and subject her to imprisonment, persona, Captain Calliaud, assoon as such a step 
This dintinguinhed servico seeniea to entitle could with safety be taken, changed his track 
Chunda SaJiib to the office of administering the for another, which, being natur^ly regarded 
gnveinnicnt of the place which he had so as unlikely to lie selected, bod been left by tho 
honourably won, and he was without hcsita- enemy altogether unguarded. This estraordi- 
tion appointed thereto. But Chunda Saliib nary route for the passage of troops lay across 
had enemies in the court of his master, which, rice-Belds under irrigation, which were thereby 
like all other eastern courts, was a hotbed of converted into one continuous morass. Every 
intrigue. Failing in tlieir endeavouia to prc- step had to be taken knee-deep in mud and 
judice the nabob against one of his favourite water, Tlie march occupied seven hours, 
sorvaiitfl, these persons had recourse to the although the distance was loss than that num- 
MaJiratta-s, who, ever on the watch for oppor- ber of miles : thus was occupied the night. By 
tunities to acquire either wealth or power, break of day firmer ground was obtained, and 
readily assented to do the work of those who the labours of the troops were rewarded and 
envied Chunda Sahib's good fortune, but in cheered by the sight of the city and fort of 
reality, as on all other occasions, were bent Trichinopoly at no great distance. A part of 
only on performing their own. The r^ult was the garrison was drawn out, accompanied by 
the alienation of Trichinopoly from tho rule of two field- pieces, to protect the reinforcement, 
the nabob of Arcot, under whicit it had so if any attempt were made to intercept them ; 
recently been brought, the Mabrattas succeed- but the only duty to which they were called 
ing in reducing the fortress, and making its was to give welcome to their deliverers, who 
peijured conqueror prisoner. This event took marched into the fort amidst universal shout- 
pLa^ in 1741. Tl>« Mabrattas did not long ing. Captain Calliaud’e attention had been 
retain possessiou of Trichinopoly ; and through- required at so many points during this extra- 
out the wars urged between the English and ordinary night march, that he bad uodergooe 
French for supremacy in India, this place con- more fatigue than any mao among those wnoiu 
tinued to he a frequent object of attack or he commanded, and be was in a state of perfect 
intrigue. One of the latest and most memo- exhaustion. Notwithstanding this, however, 
rable events connected with its history, is the he marched at the bead of bis troops when they 
march of Captain Calliaud to its relief, when entered the fort, though obliged, from weak- 
hesieged by the French in 1757. Captain to be supported on each side by a grena- 
Calliaud was before Madura, which he was dior. The enemy continued anxiously to watch 
preparing to attack, when he was informed of j for the approach of the English party by the 
the danger of Trichinopoly, which bad then 1 expected route, till a triumphant salute assured 
sustained bombardment for several days, ^u him of their being beyond the reach of his arms, 
assault being hourly expected to follow. He 1 The immediate consequeoce of this ndmirably- 
did not receive the news till three o’clock in -performed movement was the precipitate re- 
the afternoon of the 21st May, and at six he 'tirement of the French fiom before the place. 
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DieUnce of Trichinopoly from Madura, N.E., 
7.5 miles; Coimbatore, E., 120; Tanjore, W., 
29 ; Baogalore, B.E,, 165 ; Madnm, S.W., 190. 
Lat. 10° 60', long. 78° 46'. 

TRICHOOR, in the territory of the native 
state of Coobin, under the political superin- 
tendence of the presidency of Madras, a town, 
the principal place of a tallook or subdivision 
of the same name. Of the towns in the terri- 
tory, it is next in importance to Cochin : 
the site is advantageous, being close to the 
eastern coast of the Backwater, an extensive 
estuary or shallow lake, by which it commu- 
nicates with Ohaugat and the city of Cochin ; 
hut by land the only route is that proceeding 
north-east to Palgbat, and being a defile 
through jangles infested with wild elephants 
and other dangerous animals, and very un- 
healthy from November to March. Among 
the Brabminists it is much celebrated for its 
sanctity. The fortifications which formerly 
encompassed the town have been destroyed, 
and excellent barracks, with an hospital, stores, 
and magazine, have been built. The sepoys, 
of whom there are about 160, have dry, airy, 
and commodious dwellings, and the station is 
considered very healthy. There -are here a 
native police-station, a court, and jail. Distance 
-from the city of Cochin, N,, 41 miles ; Banga- 
lore. S.W., 190. Lat. 10° 32', long. 76° 16'. 

TRICOLUM, — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 69 
miles S.E. by S. of Caonauore. Lnt. 11° 2', 
long. 76° 59'. | 

TRICOTA, a lofty mountain in the north of 
the Punjab, and on the south of the valley of 
Cashmere, has such an elevation as to be 
covered with snow the greater part of the 
year. North of it is a remarkable spring, 
from which the water gushes at very short and 
regular intervals, ns if expelled by pulsations, 
and is received into a spacious reservoir. 
During December, January, and the beginning 
of February, the water is too warm for the 
hand to bear immersion in it, but at other 
times cold. .According to Von HUgel, this is 
caused by the water produced by the melting 
of snow on the heigh te cooling that yielded by 
the fountain, which being heated by subter- 
ranean fire, has this naturally high temperature 
during the winter months, when the snows 
and ice-bound streams withhold their cold 
admixture. This natural wonder causes the 
place to be considered hojy by the Hindoos, 
and (onsequently to be visited as a place of 
pilgrimage. Lat. 32° 68’, long. 74° 37'. 

TRILOKNATH. — A town within the do- 
luiniotis of Oholab Singh, the ruler of Cash- 
mere, situate on the left bank of the Chandra 
rivelr, and 140 miles S.E. from Sirinagur. Lat. 
82° 43'. long. 76° 43'. 

TRIMALROYENPATAM. — A town in 
the French territoiy of Karical, situate within 
the Britisli district of Tanjore, presidency of 
Madras, 47 miles E, by N. of Tanjore. Lat 
10° 63', long. 79° 68'. 


TBIMBT7E. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednnggur, preaidency of Bombay, 16 
miles W. by S. of Naasik. Lat 19° 68', long. 
78° 82'. 

TRIMUNGALUM. — A town in the BriUsh 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 
11 miles S.W. of Madura. Lat. 9° 60', long. 
78° 8'. 

TRINOMALEE, in the British district of 
South Arcot, presidency of Madras, a town at 
the base of a hill surmounted by a Wty pagoda, 
which commands all parts of it Here, in the 
year 1767, a British force under Colonel Smith 
defeated an army far Superior in numbers and 
artille^, commanded by Hyder Aliand Nizam 
Ali. It was besieged in the year 1791 by 
'Tippoo Sultau, and obliged to surrender, in 
consequence of the cross-fires from a neigh- 
bouring hill which commanded it At present 
Triiiomalee is a considerable and rather well- 
built place, having a namerous population, 
including a large proportion of Brahmins. 
Distance from Cuddalore, N.W., 68 miles; 
Madras, S.W., 103. Lat. 12° 14', long. 79° 7'. 

TRIPATOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Madura, presidency of Madras, 36 
miles E.N.K of Madura. Lat 10° 7', long. 
78° 40'. 

TRIPETTY . — A town in the British district 
of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, and tlie 
seat of one of the moat celebrated Hindoo 
temples south of the Kistuah river, situate 
51 miles N. by E. of Arcot. Lat. 1 3° 38', long. 
79° 29'. 

TRIPP ATUR. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 63 
miles N.N.E, of Sidem. Lat. 12° 29', long. 
78° 36'. 

TRIPUN AITOR AT, in the raj or state of 
Cochin, a town about two miles N.E. of the 
Backwater, an extensive shallow lake, the 
reservoir of numerous streams flowing from the 
Western Ghats. Bartolomeo states, in the 
year 1787, that it was the residence of the 
rajah of Cochin, and it probably continues to 
be so at prdkent. Distance from Cochin, S.E., 
seven miles; Calicut, S.E., 105; Bangalore, 
S.W., 803. Lat. 9° 67', long. 76“ 24'. 

TRISUL GUNGA, a river, called in the 
upper part of its course the Don Gunduk, risea 
in the Himalayas, in lat. 28° 67', long. 86° 48', 
and, flowing in a south-westerly direction, forma 
a junction with the Gunduk in lat. 27° 81', 
long. 84“ 6'. 

TRITCHINDOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
35 miles E.S.E. of T^nevelly. Lat. 8° 80', 
long. 78° 10'. 

TRITRAPUNDI. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles E.S.E. 01 Tanjore. Lat. 10° 33', long. 
79° 4 2'. 

TRITTANY. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Aroot, presidency of Madras, 
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» S6 miles N.E. of Arcot, Lat. IS” KV, long. 
79“ 89'. 

TRIVALUM. — A town iu the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
eight miles N.W. of Arcot. Lat, 12“ 59', long. 
79“ 18’. 

TRIVANANELLUR. — A town in the 
British district of South Arcot, pi’esidenc^ of 
Madras, 29 miles W.N.W. of Cuddalore. Lat. 
11“ 52', long. 79“ 24'. 

TRIVANDRUM, in the territory of Tra- 
vancore, under the political superintendence 
of the presidency of Madras, a town sitnate a 
mile and a half N.E. of the shore of the Indian 
Ocean, and on the right bank of a smnll river 
or torrent flowing from the Western Ghats. 
The town is of considerable siae, having its 
greatest length north and south. At the 
southeiTi extremity is the fort, about half a 
mile sijuare, without a ditch, with walls of mud 
cased with stone at some parts of the noi-th 
and west faces. It is for the most jwrt an ugly, 
ill-built pile ; but the rajah’s palace, within its 
precincts, is a large handsome edifice in the 
European style. At the north of the towti are 
the barracks and the old canUmment, fonnerJy 
occupied by a regiment of native infantry and 
a detachment of artillery, and at present the 
hea<l -quarters of the Nair brigade. On an 
eminence outside the town, and 395 feet above 
tlje level of the sea, the rajah in the year 1837 
built an observatory. Elevation of the town 
alrovo the sea 135 feet ; distance from C'aii- 
nanorc, S.E,, 255 miles ; Madras, S.W,, 395. 
Lat. 8° 28', long. 77“ 2'. 

TRIVATOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of North Arcot, presideiicy of Madras, 
22 miles S.E. of Arcot, Lat. 12" 3D', long. 
79“ 36'. 

TRIVELORE.— A town in Ibo British dis- 
trict of Cliiiigleput, presidency of Madras, 25 
miles W. of Madras. Lat. 13' 8', long. 80“. 

TRIVTJR. — A town in the British district 
of Masulipatam, presidency of Madias, 76 
miles N. N.W. of Masulipatam. Lat. 17“ 8', 
long. 80“ 40'. 

TUOMBAY. — An island, named after the 
town of that name, situate between the island 
of Bombay and the mainland of the British 
district of Tannah : thebiwn is nine miles N.E. 
of Bombay, and in lat. 19“ 1', long, 73“. 

TRUNULVAUSEL.-A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 
57 miles N.E. by E. of Tanjore. Lat. 11“ 13', 
long. 79“ 56'. 

T8AGATNG. — A town of Burmab, on the 
right Lsiok of the Irawady river, and three miles 
N.N.W. from Ava. Tsagaing, or Chagnin, was 
formerly the seat of imperial residence '. it is 
situate “partly at the foot and partly on the side 
of a rugged hill, that is broken into separate 
eminenoes, and on the summit of each stands a 
spiral temple.” Lat. 21“ 55', long. 96“, 

TSALENG. — A town in the native state of 
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Bhotan, 101 miles N.W. by W.^^from Darning, 
and 72 miles N. from Goalpara. lAt. 27“ lu, 
long. 90“ 40'. 

TSHOMORIRI.— See Cn^lMORKllIL Laeb. 

TSINGUH MYO. — A town of Burmab, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
and 49 miles N. from Ava. L.at. 22“ 84', long. 
96“ 2', 

TSTALONTSKEIK.— A town of Burmab, 
situate on the left bank of tbe Khyendwen 
river, and 69 miles W.N.W, from Ava. Lat. 
22“ 14', long. 05“ 4 ', 

TUAVEE, in the British district of Muiuf- 
funiugur, lieut.-gov, of the N.W, Brovince-i, 
a village on the route fromKurnal to the town 
of Muzuffurnugnr, and 39 niilos S.E. of the 
former. Lat. 29“ 28', long. 77“ 35'. 

TUB All. — A town in the hill zemindnrry of 
.loypoor, in Orissa, 50 miles S. hy E. from 
Jeypoor, and 69 miles N.W. by W. from Viza- 
gapatam. Lat. 18“ 20', long. 82“ 33'. 

TUDRI HARBOUR.— See Canara. 

TUDLTRIT.in Mysore, avillage on the river 
Tunga, 1 4 miles S.E. of Bednore. L/d. 1 3“ 38', 
long. 75“ 14', 

Tl^GRA. — A town in the British district 
of Backergunje, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 100 
miles E. of Calcutta. Lat, 22 ’ 30', long. 90“. 

TUKHT-I-SULIMAN, or '^Solomon’s 
Scat,” in Cashmere, a lofty hill close to the 
city of Sirinagur or Cashmere, on the oastem 
side. Its rocks aro of trap. On the summit 
is a massively-built Buddliist temple, having 
every mark of extreme antiquity : it is now 
converted into a mosque. Elevation above the 
sea 6,950 feet, Lat. 34“ 4', long. 74“ 69', 

TCKHWA, in the British district of Fur- 
ruckaljad, liouC-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route from tho cantonment of 
Cawnpore to that of Futtehgurh, and 38 
miles S.E. of the latter. Lat. 26° 68', long. 
80° 3'. 

TULEHGAON.— A town in the British 
district of Poonah, |)rcsi(lency of Bombay, 
22 miles N.E. by E. of Poonah. Lat. 18“ 40', 
long. 74“ 10', 

TULL AG AON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
the Nizam’s domliiinns, situate on the left bank 
of the Crodavery river, and 120 miles N.W. 
by N. from Hyderabad. Lat, 18” 59', long. 
77" 41'. 

TULLAJA,— See Tallaja. 

TULLEGAON. — A town in Nagpoor, 
situate on the left bank of the Wurda river, 
and 01 miles W. from Nagpoor. Lat. 21“ S', 
lor^, 78“ 12'. 

TULL GHAT. — A pass in the mountains 
dividing the Tannah and Ahmednuggur dis- 
tricts, through which is a road leading from 
Bom^y to Nassik, and continued thence to 
Agra. 'The pass is 65 miles N.E. by N. of the 
town of Bombay, and in lat. 19° 43', long, 
73“ SO'. 
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TULLODA. — A town in the Britiah diatrict 
of Candeifih, presidency of Bombay, 76 milea 
N. by W. of Malligaatn. Lat 21“' 36', long. 
74“ 14'. 

TULLODEE. — A town in Nagpoor, sitnate 
on the left Iwink of the Wein Gnnga river, and 
110 miles S.S.E. from Nagpoor. Lat. 19“ 41', 
long. 79° 48'. 

TULLUCK, in the Mysore, a town, the 
principal place of the tallook or subdivision 
of the same name, near the north frontier, 
towards the Britisli district of Bellary. In the 
year 1790 it was stormed and sacked by the 
Whrattafl. Distance from Chitteldroog, N.B., 
26 miles. Lat. 14“ 26', long. 76“ 44'. 

TULLUCK WAKR A, in Guzerat, or terri- 
tory of the Guicowar, a town on the right 
bank of the river Nerbudda, which is navi- 
gable to the sea. The place is rudely fortified. 
Distance from Baroda,*S,E., 30 miles ; Broach, 
N.E., 40. Lat. 21“ 58', long. 73“ 32'. 

TULSIPOOR, in the territory of Oucle, a 
town near the northern frontier, towards 
Nepal, on tho route from Goruckpoor to 
Kumaon, 80 miles N.W. ot the fonner, 
115 N.E. of Lucknow. Lat. 27“ 30', long. 
82“ 24'. 

TULWANDEE, in the Reochna Dooab 
division of the Punjab, a town situated 13 
miles from the left bank of the Chenaub, 
45 miles N. of the town of Lahore. liat, 
32“ 15', long. 74“ 12'. 

TUMACHABAD, in tho British district of 
Benares, lieut.-gov. of the N-W. Province.^, a 
village on the route from the city of Benares 
to Allahabad, 56 miles E. of the latter, 
3 8 W, of the fonner. Lat. 25“ 16', long. 
82° 45'. 

TUMBONG KHA.~A town of Burmah, 
47 miles E. from the left bank of the Ira- 
wady river, and 197 miles N.E, by N. from 
Ava. Lat, 24“ 19', long. 97° 44'. 

TUMBUDRA. — A river of the Mysore 
territory, formed by the junction of the rivers 
Toonga and Budra, in iat. 14°, long, 75“ 43'. 
Thence it flows sinuously, but generally in a 
northern direction, for forty-five miles, to 
Headagatry, in lat. 14“ 26', long. 75“ 42', 
whence it turns to the north-east, and flows 
in that direction for fifteen miles, to Hurry- 
burr, in lat. 34“ 30', long, 75“ 62'. There it 
again takes a course generally north (but not 
without many sinuosities) for forty-five miles, 
to the confluence of the Wurda, which joins 
it on the left side, in lat. 34“ 55', long. 75“ 46'. 
From that confluence it turns north-east, and 
subsequently east, and then flows for 220 
miles, to its fall into the Kistnah, on til)e 
right side, in lat. 15“ 68', long. 78“ 19', having 
a total course of 826 miles. The length of 
the course of the Budra, the longest of the 
feeders of the Tumbndra, is ninety-five miles ; 
so that the course of the continuous stream 
from the source of the Budra to the mouth 
of the Tumbadra is 420 miles. Ritter, quoting 


Cullen, states the confluenoe to be 052 feet 
above the eea. On the banks of the Turn* 
budra are teak-forests, the timber of which 
might, if rendered more buoyant by floats of 
bamb^, be sent down the Kistnah during 
the monsoon floods. The river ‘‘at all times 
contains water, but in the dry season, the 
channel being full of rocks, will not ^mit 
floats. In tbe rainy season it swells prodi- 
giously, and is said to be in most places eight 
or ten feet higher than the top of tbe rooks. 
Its stream is there exceedingly rapid and 
mnddy, and filled with large trees swept 
away by the flood, while iu some places rocks 
come very near the surface.” There is reason, 
however, to think that those great obstacle|r 
to navigation are only in the upper part of its 
course. 

TUMLOOK, in the British district of 
Midnapore, subject to the lient.-gov. of Ben- 
gal, a‘ town on the right bank of the river 
Cossye, in this part of its course called the 
Roopnarayn. The site and vicinity are low, 
and protected by embankments, with a view 
to security from inund.ations, which, however, 
notwithstanding those precautions, sometimes 
occur, and cause much injury. Tunilook is 
the head-quarters of an agency for the manu- 
facture of sale on government account. Ac- 
cording to Wilford; it was originally called 
Tamraliptafl, and was the capital of a realm of 
some note. There does not appear to be any 
direct route from Calcutta to this place, the 
.'ibsence of such accommodation being pro- 
bably attributable to the nature of the inter- 
mediate country, which is marshy and cut up 
by watercourses. The direct distance is thirty- 
five miles ; circuitously, by water, down the 
river Hoogly and up the Roopnarajm, or lower 
of tbe Cossye, 48 ; travelling distance 
from Midnapore, E,, 40 miles. Lat. 22° 18', 
long. 87“ 59'. 

TUMLOONG.— A town in tbe native state 
of Sikhim, situate on the left bank of the 
Teeata river, and 32 miles N.E. by N. from 
Daijeeling. Lat, 27“ 24', long. 88“ 37'. 

TUMOO. — A town of Burmah, 39 miles 
W. from the right bank of the Khyendwen 
river, and 391 miles N.W, by N. from Ava, 
Lat. 24“ 8', long. 94“ 29'. 

TUNCARIA, in the British district of 
Broach, presidency of Bombay, a town on the 
northern side of the estuary of a small river 
falling into the Gulf of Cambay ; distance 
from Baroda, S.W., 43 miles. The Goicowar 
has it in contemplation to connect his capital 
of Baroda by railway with this town. Lat. 
21“ 69', long. 72“ 40'. 

TUNDA, in the British district of Dumoh, 
territory of Saugor and Nerbudda, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from Dumoh to Hbosungabad, 61 miles S.W. 
by W, of the former. Lat 23“ 24', long. 
78“ 40^, 

TUNGABUDRA— See Tumbudua. 
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T UNGEE, in the district of Peshawar, 
dtvirion of the Punjab, a town ntonted on the 
left bank of the Lnndye river, 20 miles N. of 
the town of Peshawur, lat. 84® 18', long. 
71“ 42'. 

TUNGRUNQ, in Bassahir, a pass In Koo- 
nawar, over a lofty ridge separating the valley 
of the Buspa from that of the Taglakhar. 
Elevation 13,739 feet above the sea. Lat. 
Sr 38', Jong. 78“ 32'. 

TUNG U DA. — A town in the British district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras. 49 miles 
N.W. by W. of Gunt^mr. Lat. 10“ 40', long. 
79“ 54'. 

TUNGUL. — A town in the native state of 
Sikhini, situate on the left bank of tbo Teeata 
river, and 60 miles N.N.E. irom Daijeeliug. 
Lat. 27° 52', long. 88“ 37'. I 

Tl"POOKBA, in the territory of Alwar, 
district of Tijara, under the political super- 
intenrlence of the Govemor-Generars agent 
in Kajpontana, a town 44 miles S.W. of Delhi. 
At the close of the last century, when tliis 
region was overrun hy the Mahrattaa, Tn|>ookra 
with its vicinity was, along with some other 
districts, granted by one of their chiefs to the 
adventurer George Thomas; and at the close 
of the war in 1803, was by the British govern- 
ineot tmn.^furred to the Rao rajah. Lot, 28° 7', 
long. 76° .'54', 

TUl’l’UL, in the Briti^Ji district of Ally- 
gurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, n 
town on the route from Allygurh toRew.trce, 
31 miles W. by N. of the former. Lat, 28° 2', 
long. 77“ 39'. 

TUI’URA NU^n, in the British district of 
Muziiffurnugur, iicut.-gov. of the N.W. I’ro- 
vinc&s, a village on the route from Kuriial to 
Meerut, and 24 inilos S.E. of the former. 
La. 29“ 29', lung. 77“ 19'. 

TUUANNA, in the territory of Indore, or 


[of Dbarwar, presidency of Bombay, 12 miles 
‘N.W. by N. of Dbarwar. Lat. 15“ 36', long. 
74“ 69'. 

TURKOOAH. — A town in the British 
district of Midna|>oor, lieul.-gov, of Bengal, 
34 miles S. of Midnapoor. Lat. 21® 66', loug, 
87° 26'. 

j TURKOGLWA, in the British district of 
‘Goruckpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the route from Goruckpoor 
to the Saruu district, 34 miles E. by S. of tbo 
; former. Lat, 26® 36', long. 83° 55'. 

I TITRMA. — A town on the south-west 
frontier of Bengal, in the native state of 
Kcunjur, 81 milea E. by N. from Suinbul- 
poor, and 90 miles N.W. byN, from Cuttack. 
Lat. 21" 35', long. 85® 16'. 

TUROWLEE. — A town in the British 
district of Muttra, lioat.-goV. of the N.W. 

I Provinces, Lat. 27“ 40', long. 77“ 39'. 

TURPOONQY. — A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 160 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, 
and 98 miles S.S.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 
21° 30', long. 81 ' 35'. 

TITRRAH, in Guzemt, or the territory of 
the Guicowar, a town near the right bank of 
the river BuFiasK, .in a rugged, ill-cultivated 
country, thinly inhabited by Bbeels, Coolies, 
and similar a emi- barbarous tribes. Distance 
from Alimodabad N.W. 85 miles. Lat. 
23° 58', long. 71 '43'. 

■ TURRANNA. — A town in the native stilo 
of Indore, or territory of Holkar’s family, 

I situate on the right bank of the Chota Kalleo 
Sind river, and 44 miles N.E. from Indoor. 
Lnt. 23° 17', long. 76° 4’. 

TURUOCEI. — Sec Ootracii. 

TURRYE. — A town in the British district 
of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, presidency of 
Bombay, 62 miles S.S.E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 


possessions of Holkar's family, a town on the 
route from G^xina to Oojein, 129 miles S.W. of 
the former, 22 N.E. of latter. It ia situate 
on the east or right bank of the Chota K:ilee 
iSindh river. Population about 10,000. Lat. 
23' 18', long. 76° 3’. 

TURAON.— Sco Tirowan. 

TUKIVAKAKAY, in the Mysore, a town, 
the principal place of a tallook or subdivision 
of tlie same name. Here is a fortress, com 
sisting of an outer and an inner fort, strongly 
defended by a ditch and mud wall : the town 
is uninclosed. There is here a very fine tank, 
built, according to tradition, with a treasure, 
the conceal roe ut of which was pointed out by 
the divinity Ganesa. Distance from Seringa- 
patam, N. W., 64 miles. Lat. 13° 10', long. 
77° 44'. 

TURKANAMBI. — A town iu the Mywre, 
46 miles S. by £. from Seringapatam, and 
68 miles N. by W. from*Coimbatoor. Lat. 
11“ 48', long. 76" 51'. 

TURKOD. — A town in the British district 


24" 40', long, 68° 43'. 

TURHY KAIRA.— a town in the Mysore, 
52 mile.s E. by S. from Bodnore, and 107 miles 
N.W. by N. from Seringapatam. Lat, 13® 43', 
long. 75° 52'. 

TURVA. — A town in tho territory of 
Nagpoor, 160 miles E. by N. from Nagpoor, 
and 108 miles S.S.E. from Ramgurh. Lat. 
21® 21', long. 8r36'. 

TURYA SOOJUN, in the British district 
of Goruckfioor, Jieut.-gov. of the N.W. Pro- 
vinces, a town on the rout® from Goruckpoor 
to the district of Sarun, 56 miles £. of the 
former. Lat. 26® 30', long. 84° 17'. 

TUTICORIN, in the British district of 
'Binnevelly, presidency of Madras, and the 
only important port in the district, is situate 
on the north-west coast of the Gulf of Manar. 
It has a safe roadstead, with good anchorage, 
sheltered on the west, north, and south by the 
mainland of Tinnevelly, and on the east by a 
group of islets, extending about eight miles 
from north to south. The trade of fills place 
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WM once coneidereble, the exporU having! 
formerly in one year amounted to 365,000/. ; 
■ubeeqnently a decrease appears to have taken 
place, but latterly the increaaed briaknees in 
the ooiton trade baa caused a gp-eat improve- 
ment, No fewer than 3,000 bales of cotton 
have beea in less than fifteen months shipped 
from it to England direct; 8,000 more, in- 
tended fur the China market, were sent from 
it to Madras by coasters, to be finally shipped 
there ; while 1,000 were sent by land from 
Tinnevelly, for transraission to England. The 
measures adopted for deepening the Panm- 
baum passage, through the reef between 
Ceylon and the mainland, have vastly in- 
creased the traffic of this port, by opening a 
direct passage for shipping between it and the 
Bay of Bengal, thus obviating the tedioos and 
linzarduuH voyage round the island of Ceylon. 
Pearl-banks exist in the vicinity of the town, 
which the government have authorized to be 
examined. llistance from Tinnevelly, E., 
83 miles ; Madras, S.W,, 325, LaC 8° 48', 
long. 78” 12', 

TUTTABAR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ramgur, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 56 miles 
.W, by N. of Ramgur. Lat. 23“ 6V, long. 
84“ 40'. 

TUTWAS. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Jodhpoor or Marwar, C6 miles N. by E. 
from Joilhpoor, and 64 miles S. from Beeka- 
neer. Lat. 27“ 14', long. 73“ 19'. 

TUWAllA. — A town in the native state of 
Gurhwal, situate on the right bank of the 
Bhageruttoe river, and 63 miles N.£. from 
Behra. Lat. 80“ 61', long, 78“ 41'. 

TU^niGUNO, in Bussahir, a village of 
Koonawar, at the northern base of tlie lofty 
Purgeul, hence somctiines called the Tuzhi- 
gung mountain, Lat. 31“ 60', long. 78“ 43'. 

TW^ENGNGAGE. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the loft bank of the Irawady river, 
and 83 miles N. from Ava. Lat. 23“ 4', long. 
96“ 1'. 

TWFOTY - FOUR PERGUNN AHS.— A 
British district under the lieut.-gov. of Bengal. 
Its name ia derived from its formerly containing 
twenty-four divisions, called pergunnahs in 
the vernacular lauguage. It is bounded on the 
north-east by the British district Baraset ; on 
the east, south-east, and south by the Sunder- 
bunds ; on the south-w'est and west l>y the 
river Hoogly, separating it from the British 
districts of Hoogly and Hidgelee. It lie>» 
between lat. 21“ 66' — 22“ 48', long, 88“ C — 
88“ 43' : it is sixty miles in length from north 
to south, and thirty-two in breadth : the area, 
according to official return, is 1,186 square 
miles. Tile whole country is throughout a 
plain, little elevated above the level of the sea, 
and traversed by numerous streams and water- 
courses. The river Hoogly, considered by the 
Brahminists as the revere4l Ganges of mytho- 
logical celebrity, touches on the district at its 
north-west corner, at Pult* Ghat, and flowing 
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southward ten miles, is the boundary between 
the British district Hoogly and this district, 
into which it passes at that distance, and 
taking a course tending to south-west for 
twenty miles through the district, flows 
Calcutta. Passing out of the district at Bhuj- 
bhuj, it continues to flow southward for 
twenty-four miles, to the mouth of the Roop- 
narain, in lat. 22° 14', long. 88“ 6', for that 
distance forming the ^undary between tbia 
district and Hoogly. At the confluence of the 
Roopnarain, the Hoogly turns south-eastward, 
and for twenty- four miles forms the south- 
weatem bound^ofthe district, passhig finally 
away from it in lat. 22“, long. 88“ l/. 
Throughout the whole course of seventy-eight 
miles for which the Hoogly is connected witn 
this district, it is navirable for the largest shifts 
as far as Calcutta, Pali, a watercourse 

connecting the Salt Lake, in the environs of 
Calcutta, with the inlets of the Sunderbunds, 
extends about ten miles in a direction from 
west to east ; and though rapid and deep, yet 
does not appear to be navigated. A consider- 
able offset from the Hoogly, immediately south 
of the city of Calcutta, takes a direction soulh- 
east, and flowing through this district twenty- 
eight milea, to liudurtulla, passes the eastern 
frontier into the Sunderbunds, through whiclr 
it winds, and subsequently, by veiy sinuous 
channels, opens a communication with the 
main stream of the Ganges, in the vicinity of 
Comniercolly. TWs navigation, though cir- 
cuitou.s and tedious, being if? miles longer 
than that directly upw'ards through the Hoo^y, 
is very important, being at all times navigable 
for large craft, and afldrding a route by water 
to the North-Western Provinces when the 
more direct channel can scarcely be navigated 
by small boats. 

Jn this district there are three seasons, as in 
other parts of Bengal. TJie hot season com- 
mences in the early part of March, and during 
its continuance the temperature is very high, 
in some instances reaching 112“ in the shade, 
and 140“ in places exposed to the direct rays of 
the sun. The hot season is tenninated early 
[in June by the periodical rains brought by the 
I south-west monsoon, and which continues to 
the middle of October. Tlie annual rain-fall 
is considerable, amounting frequently to eighty 
inches. In Noveml>er the weather become.s 
clear, settled, and comparatively cool, though 
the days are ’often rather warm. December, 
January, and the early ]^rt of February con- 
stitute the most agreeable and salubrious part 
of the year, though the weather in the close of 
the last month becomes variable, and some- 
times rather unplcAsant from warmth. 

There is a considerable quantity of jungle in 
the eastern part of the district, harbouring 
tigers, tiger-cats, hytenas, wild swine, wild 
buffaloes, and deer; jackals are everywhere 
j numerous. The domestic animals are chiefly 
small homed cattle, ^beep, and goats. Horses 
are not numerous, and are probably for the 
most part imported. Bullocks are generally 
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Hied by the natives both for draught and for i 
bearing bnrthens. 

The coooannt-palm ia cultivated to consider^ 
able extent, as well as the toddy-palm, from 
the fermented sap of which a spirit is obtained 
by distillation. Of other fruits, there are the 
mango, the jak(Artocar}iu3 integri folia), guava, 
tamarind, mulberry, custard-apple, and many 
others indigenous, besides a variety introduced 
from foreign countries. 

The articles of comiuerce are native cotton 
cloths and coarse silk cloths, a small quantity 
of cotton, hemp, coir or rope made of cocoauut- 
fibre, cocoanula, betel-nuts, teak and some 
other timber, ginger, turmeric, yams, sugar 
and melasses obtained by inspiasating the sap 
of palms, honey, wax, oil of mustard-seed, rice, 
a emnll auautity of indigq, bides, sAll-fish, 
sugar, and rum. The amount of population U 
given under the article Bejj UAL. ifearrackporo, 
a cantonment of native troops, is situated 
witliin the district, a‘i is also Dumdum, for- 
merly the head artillery station for Bengal. 
Calcutta, though included locjilly within the 
limits of tbo district, is a separate and exclusive 
jurisdiction. Alipore, where the civil establish- 
ment is located, Kidder}>ore, as well atrBarrack- 
}K)re and Dumdum, are noticed under their 
lespective names in the alphabetical arrange- 
ment 

The district of the Twenty-four Pergunnahs 
was the earliest terriUirial pctssession of any 
considerable extent obtained by tlie Kast-ludia 
Company, to whom it was granted in the year 
1757, by the Nabob Juffier Ally Khan. 

TVOOlt. — A town in the Mysore, situate 
on tlic right bank of the Can very river, and 
IS miles S.E. by S. from Scringapatam. Lat. 
12“ 13’, long. 53', 

TJ. 

UBDOOLPOOU, ill the British district of 
Chareepore, lieu t. -gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town with a population of G,634 inhabitants, 
20 miles N. from Ghazeepore. X*at. 25" 50', 
long. 83" 44'. 

ITBHOO, in the British district of Bhut- 
tceana, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village near the nortb-westem frontier. Lat, 
30" 9', long. 74" 10'. 

UCHARA,— See Oochbtba, 

UCHAEA. — A town in the native state of 
Rewah or Baghelcund, 34 miles W. by S. from 
liewab, and 44 miles S.E. byE. from Punnab. 
Lat. 24" 23', long. 80“ 61'. 

UCHNERA, io the British district of Agra, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a town on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Bhurtpore, and 10 miles W, of the former. 
Lat. 27" 10', long. 77" 49". 

UCHRA.— See Achbba. 

UDELLEE. — A town in ibe British dis- 
trict of Ahtnedabad, presidency of Bmnbay, 78 


UJE. 

milea S.S.W. of Ahmedabad. Lat, 2'2*, long, 
72“ 0'. 

UDEPOOR, in the territory of Gwalior, or 
posaossions of Scindia’a family, a town situate 
at the base of a remarkable conical hill. There 
was formerly a fort on the hill, and its ruln^ 
as well 03 those of very many others scattered 
around to a great extent, indicate that it was 
once a place of much greater importanoe than 
at present. Distant S. of Gwalior 160 miles, 
Lat, 23" 52', long. 78" 9'. 

UDHUR, in the British diatriot of Goor- 
gaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Prorinoes, a vil- 
lage on the route from .Mwar, by Ferozpoor, 
to Delhi, and 62 miles S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 28" 6'. long. 77" 6'. 

UDTAMPER, in the territory of Cochin, 
under the political management of the presi- 
dency of Mn<lraa, a town celebrated as tho 
place where, in A.D. 1659, Menezes, tho Por- 
tuguese archbishop of Goa, compelled Uio 
Syrian Christians of St. Thomas ostensibly to 
conform to papacy, and judicially burned their 
ritual and dwtriual books, Bartolomeo ob- 
serves, that it has become a very poor place, 
which, however, retains a church of the Syrian 
Chrlatians. Distance from city of Cochin, 
N.E., 10 miles. Lat. 10" 2', long, 76" 29'. 

UDUMPf)OR, in the British district of 
Bareilly, lieut,-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village oil the route from the town of Bareilly 
to Alinora, and 38 miles N. of the former. 
Lat. 28" 47', long. 79" 25'. 

tlETHAM, in the Britinb district of Ku- 
maon, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Fort’Almora to the 
Juwahir or Unta Dliura Pass, 43 miles N.E. 
of Aimora. It in situate close to the river 
Surjoo, on theleftbauk of which is enoamping- 
ground, and supplies are obtainable. Lat. 
29" 57', long, 79‘ 67'. 

UFZULGURH, in the British district of 
Bijnouf, lieut.-goF, of the N. W. Provinces, a 
fort and town on the route from Pilleebheet to 
Nugeena, and 16 miles S,E. of the latter. 
Distance N.W. from Calcutta, vi4 Moradabad, 
938 miles. Lat, 29" 24', long. 78*44'. 

UGOOHULLY. — A town in the Mysore, 
81 miles W.N.W. from Seringapatam, and 
58 miles E. by N. from Mangalore. Lat. 
13" 3', long. 75^ 44'. 

UHEAN. — A town in the British district of 
Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 20 
miles 8.E. by E. of Moulmein, LaU 16" 20', 
long. 97" 67'. 

UHEERA.— See Hbdba. 

*UHROW, fn the British district of Bareilly, 
lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village ou 
the route from the town of Bareilly to Aimora, 
and 36 miles N. of the former. Lat. 28" 46', 
long. 79" 23'. 

UJEETPOOR, in the jagh ire of Ram poor, 
in Rohlicund, a village on the route from Ba- 
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reillj to Momdubad, ind 41 mifea N.W. of the 
former. Lat. 28” 45', long. 79“ 4', 

tJJI; in the British district of Gomchpoor, 
lieat.-gov. ai the N.W. Provinces, a small 
town three miles N. of the left bank of the 
Gogm, It contains 100 booses, and conse- 
quently, allowing six persons to each, a popn- 
iatioD of 600. Distant W. of Gon]cki>oor 
cantonment 42 miles. Lat. 26“ 44', long. 
82“ 37'. 

TJKBXJRPOOR, in the British district of 
CawDpoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the left bank of the Jumna, 24 
miles E. of Calpee. •Lit. 26“ 4', long. 80“ 10'. 

UKEURPOOR, in the Pritish district of 
CawDpoor, lieut. gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
HtowD on the route from Cawnpoor to Jallnun, 
20 miles W.S.W. of the former. Lat. 26“ 28', 
long. 80“. 

TJKHALIYA. — A town in Nepal, situate 
on the left bank of the San Coos river, and 
116 miles E.B.E. horn Kbatmandoo. Lat. 
27“ 6', long. 87 

UKHTA. — A town in the British district 
of Sarun, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 48 miles E. by 
6. of Bettiah. Lat. 26“ 40', long. 85“ 20'. 

XJKLEEMPOOR, in the British district of 
Goorgaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the son them shore of an extensive 
fresh-water jhil or lake. Distance S.W. from 
Delhi 60 miles. Lat. 27“ 68', long. 77“ 2'. 

TJKPA, in Bussahir, a village in the district 
of Koonawar, on the right bank of the Sutlej, 
aHong which the route proceeds, about a mile 
from the stream, over a rooky surface, and 
amidst pine-forests. Dk^ia is at the elevation 
of 8,460 feet above the sea. Lat. 81“ 36', 
long. 78“ 26'. 

DLAYI, in the British district of Budaon, 
the principal place in the pergunnah so called, 
is situate on the right bank of the Ganges. 
Lat. 27“ 61', long. 79“. 

ULLAEE, in the Ra-jpoot state of Jodh- 
oor, a village on the route from Nagor to 
!eekaneer, and 14 miles N.W. of the former, 
It contains eighty houses, supplied with water 
from two tanks and three wells, Lat. 27“ 20', 
long. 78“ 40'. 

DLLAGATJVERY, — A town in the British 
district of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 
S4 miles N. of Tinnevelly. Lat. 9“ 18', long, 
77“ 41'. 

ULLAH bund, on the southern frontier 
of Sinde, a ridge of earth of slight elevation, 
thrown up by the earthquake of 1819, across j 
the Phurraun or Poorana branch of the Indus. ! 
The name si^ifies “ the mount^of God,” and 
was given to it by the natives, in allusion to 
the &ct of its not having been made by human I 
efforts. It is thus described by Bnrnea: “The 
IJUah Bund, which 1 now examined with at- 
tention, was, however, the most singular con- 
sequence of this great earthquake. To the 
eye it did not appear more elevated in onej 


place than anotlier, and could bo traced bolfb 
east and west as far as it could reach. The 
natives assigned it a total length of fifty 
miles. It must not, however, be supposed to 
be a narrow strip, like an artificial darn, as it 
extends inland to Ramoakn Bazar, perhaps to 
about a breadth of sixteen miles, and appeared 
to be a great upheaving of nature. Its sur- 
face was covered with saline soil, and I havo 
already stated that it consisted of shells, clay, 
and sand.” In 1826, a great inundation of the 
Indus poured such a stream over the desert, 
that it cut through the Ullah Bund, forming 
a channel thirty-five yards wide and about 
thirty feet deep, and immediately below that 
bank expanded into a lake, covering a surfape 
of 2,000 square miles. This waterj' expanse 
received from Bumes the name of the Lake of 
Sidi-ee, being that of a small fort which it over- 
whelmed , The place where the Ullah Bund was 
Intersected by the Phurraun is in lat. 24“ 21', 
long. 69“ 11'. 

ULLEEGUNGE, or ALLEEGUNGE, in 
the Britiflh district of Bareilly, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
the city of Agra to the town of Bareilly, and 
13 miles S.W. of the latter. Supplies may be 
had here in abundance. Lat. 28“ 20', long. 
79“ lO'. 

ULLEEGUNGE, or ALLEEGUNGE, in 

the British district of Furruckabad, lieut.-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 
from tho cantonment of Allygurh to that of 
Fnttehgurh, and 32 miles N.W. of the latter. 
It is surrounded by a mud wall, and has a 
bazar ; water is plentiful from wells: tho town 
contains a population of 8,429 persona. Lat. 
27“ 29', long. 79“ 14'. 

ULLEHPOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Bijoour, lieut.-gov. of N.W. Pro- 
vinces. Lat. 29“ 19', long. 78“ 43', 

ULLYNUGGURH. — A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles W. by N. of Madura. Lat. 10“ S', long. 
77“ 83'. 

ULTAFGUNJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
village on the roote from Azimgurh toFyzabad, 
56 miles N.W. of the former, SO S.E. of the 
latter, situate two miles S.W. of the right 
bask of the Deoba or Gogra. Lat. 26“ 89', 
long. 82“ 28'. 

ULTEAH. — A town in the native state of 
Koiapoor, preeidency of Bombay, 14 miles 
E.N.E. fimm Koiapoor, and 66 miles N. fiom 
Belgaum. Lat. 16“ 47', long. 74“ 80'. 

! ULUEDEO, in the British district of 
Bareilly, division of Pillibheet, lieut.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route from 
the town of Pillibheet to Nugena, and 40 miles 
N.W. of the former. Lat. 28“ 69', long. 
79“ 20'. 

ULWAR.— See Macheet, 

UMARAWUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 20 
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miles K. of OuDtoor. LaL 16° 34', long. 
80° 26'. 

UMAKPOOR, in the British distriot of I 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
B toMTH lying on the route from the (yuitonraent 
of Aligurh to that of Futtehgurh, and 47 mites 
S.E. of the former. It has a bAxar. li-at. 
27" 42', long. 78" 48'. 

UMBALLA. — A British distriot of Sir- 
hind, within theCis-Sutlej division of territory: 
iU centre is in lat. 80" 28', long. 76" 44': its 
area is stated at 1,832 square miles, and its 
pnpnlatinn as amuunting to 7S'2,017. Uinballa 
IS one of those poesessioos whiob, previoariy 
held by a Sikh sirdar, has escheated to the 
East-India Company in default of rightful heirs. 
This district was seized by Runjeet Siugh 
during one of his marauding expeditions to the 
left of the Sutlej ; and that aggreaaitin occa- 
sioned in 1809 the movement of British t^oop^^, 
which resulted in the conclusion ot a treaty 
with Runjeet Singh, by whicli he was required 
to withdraw his army from the left bank of the 
Sutlej, and to relinquish his recent conquests in 
SiiliiiiU. The climate of Umballa is very hot: 
in 183S the thermometer reached 112" in tlie 
shade, in June; and in January of the same 
year it at no time fell lower tlian 33". 

UMBALLA. — A town, the chief place of a 
British district within the tract of country 
called Sirhind. It lies on the route from Kur- 
noul to Loodlana, 55 iiiiJes N. of the former, 
69 S.E. of the latter. It is a largo walled 
town, situate in a level .and highly -cultivated 
country, well supplied with w ater, and capable 
of fiiniihihing abundant supplies. Tlie houses 
are built of burnt brick, but the streets are in 
general so narrow as scarcely to admit the 
jias.'tage of an elephant. The population of 
the town is given at 21,962. There is a fort 
at the north-east of the town, and under its 
walla the encampiog-ground of the British 
troops. Height of the town above the sea 
1,040 feet; distant from Calcutta, N.W., by 
Lucknow, Delhi, and Kuruoul, 1,020 miles. 
Lat. 30“ 24', long. 76“ 49'. 

UMBARI, in the British district of Debra 
Doon, a village on the route frona Dehm to 
Kalsi, and 18 miles N.W, of the fnrnier place, 
situate close to the left bank of the Jumna. 
Lat, 30" 29', long. 77" 62'. 

UMBUD. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of tlie Nizam, 17 miles 8. by W. frona 
Jaulnab, and 84 miles N.E. by E. from Ah- 
mednuggur. lAt. 19* 37', Jong. 76" 64'. 

UMBUHTU^ in the British district of 
SuharunpooT, lient.-gov. of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, a town on the rente from Knmaul to 
Suharunpoor, 16 miles W.S.W. of the latter. 
Lat. 29" 61', long. 77“ 24'. 

UMILEA, or UNULEA, in the British 
district of Cswnpore, lient.-gov, of the N.W. 
Provinoes, a village on the route from the can- 
tomneot of Cawnpora to that ol Futtebgarfa, 


and 14 niilaa N.W. of the firmer. Lat. 
26" 86', long. 80* 16'. 

UMLAH. — A town of Mai wa, in the native 
state of Bho|ml. 33 miles W.S.W. from Bhcmal, 
aud 73 miles E.N.E. from Indoor. Lat. 
23“ r, long. 76" 64'. 

UMLYALLA, in Ouzerat, or the torritoir 
of the G jict.war, a t<jwn situate on a amafl 
river iributaiy to the river Sabunnuttoe ; dis- 
tance from Ahmedabad, N.E., 34 miles. Lat 
28“ IV, long. 78" 4'. 

UMMERAPOORA. — A town of Burmah, 
situate on the left bank of the Irawady river, 
aud nine miles N.E. from Ava. Lat. 21“ 67'i 
long. 96“ r. 

UM MU RKUNTUK. — See Am ar ak antak. 

UMRAPOOR.— A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Niiam, situate on the loft bank 
of the Payne Gunga river, and 90 miles 8.W. 
Ironi Ellichpoor. Lai. 20" 23', long. 76“ 30'. 

UMUEYLEE.— See Amrhbli. 

UMROHAH, in the British distriot of Mo- 
mdabad, liout.-gov. of the N.W. Provinoes, a 
town ou the route from the town ot Morad- 
ahad to that of Mozuffurnuggur, and twenty 
miles N.W. of the lormer place. It iaot con- 
siderable size, having a population of 72,677 
inhabitants, find ia situate in an open country, 
partially cultivated. Distance N.W. from Cal- 
cutta 908 miles. Lat. 28" 64', long, 78" 83'. 

UMROUDA, in the British district of Cawn- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Calpee to Etawa, and 
seven miles N, of the former. Lat. 28" 12', 
long, 79° 61'. 

UMUR SAGUR, in the Rajpoot state of 
Jesuliner, n village on the route from Ruree, 
in Sindh, to tho town of Jesuliner, and two 
raile^ N.W. of the latter. It contains about 
twenty shops, and water is obtainable from 
tanks. Lat. 26° 55', long. 70“ 67'. 

UMURGURH. — A town in the native state 
of Narbah, Cis-Sutlej territory, 40 miles W. 
from Amlm-la, and 34 miles S.S.E. from Loo- 
dianah. Lat. 30“ 29', long. 76“ 9'. 

UMURKHERA.— See AywoLKHESA. 

UNA, in the JuUnder Dooab division of tha 
Punjab, a town situate eight miles from the 
right bank of the Sutlej, 46 miles E.N.E. of 
the town of Jullindar. Lat. 81* 28', long. 
76" 19'. 

UN AO, in the territory of Oude, a small 
town oo the route from Cawnpore to Lucknow, 
10 miles N.E. of the former, 43 S.W. of the 
latter. It has a bazar, and is well provided 
wjth water. Lat. 26® 83', long. 80® 33'. 

UNCHAGANW, in the BriUsb district of 
Pillibheet. liout.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by Nanakmath to Ruder- 
poor, from the town of Pillibheet, 85 inilee 
N.W. of the latter, situate one and a half 
miles west of the right bank of the river 
Goula. Lat. 28* 68', long, 79" 86'. 
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UKCHAPAHAB, in the Rigpoot tem'toi^ | 
of Sbekswuttee, a lofty hill ftve miles S.E. of 
the town of Soekar. The whole surface of 
the bill is covered with j unde, chiefly of cactus, 
except the summit, which ia a platform or 
sroali table-land, about a mile in length and a 
hundred yards in breadth. Distaoce S.W. 
from Delhi 140 miles, N.W. from Jeypoor 55. 
Lat. 27" 82', long. 76" 20'. 

UNCHGANO, in the district of Aldemau, 
territory of Oude, a vilWe three miles S.W, 
of the right bank of the Tona^orth-eastem), 
14 8. of Fyzabad. Batter estimates the popu- 
lation at 400, all Hindoos. Lat. 26° 38', long. 
82" 9'. 

UNDERA, in the British district of Muznf- 
fnmugur, lient.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from Kumal to Meerut, 
and nine miles S.E. of the former. Lat. 
29" 88', long. 77° 9'. 

UNDERSOOL, — A town in the British 
district of Ahmednuggnr, presidency of Bom- 
bay, 68 miles E. of Nassik. I,at, 20°, long. 
74" 50'. 

UNGHHA. — A town in tho British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 41 miles N.W. 
of Shergotty. Lat. 25“, long. 84° 26'. 

UNGOOL.—See Anoool. 

■ UNGOTHA, in the British district of Agra, 
lieuL-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a village on 
the route from the city of Agra to that of 
Bhurtpore, and 11 miles W. of the former. 
Lat. 27° 10', long. 77“ 67'. 

UNJENGAUM. — A town in one of the 
recently sequeatmted diatricta of Hyderabad, 
or dominions of the Nizam, situate 14 miles 
W.8.W. of ElUchpoor. Lat. 21" 6', long. 

77 ° 21 '. 

TJNJUNVEL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Butnageriah, presidency of Boiitbay, 
29 miles N. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 17° 31', 
long, 73° 16'. 

UNKARJEE MAHARAJ, or MUN- 
T)ATTA, in territory of Gwalior, or posses- 
Kions of Scindia’s family, a small town with 
bazar, on the south side of an island in the 
river Nerbudda. Lat. 22° 12', long. 76° 16'. 

LNKOLA. — The principal place of the sub- 
division of the same name, in the British dis- 
trict of North Canara, presidency of Madras, a 
town two miles from the coast of the Arabian 
Sea, or North Indian Ocean. It has a ruinous 
fort and a bazar, but few inhabitants, as in 
this part of the country the population does 
not settle in numbers in any spot, but is dis- 

rsed in hamleta and farms. Distant from 

angalore, N., 130 miles; Bombay, S., 310. 
Lat. 14° 40', long. 74° 22'. 

UNNOOSOORA.— A town in the British 
district of Pooreo, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 42 
miles S.S.E. of Cuttack. Lat. 19" 66', long. 
86° ir. 

UNOULA, in the British district of Goruck- 
pore, the principal place of the pergunmih of 


the same name, a small town on the rente from 
the town of Azimgurh to that of Gonickpoor, 
48 miles N. of the former, 18 8, of the latter. 
The road in this part of the route is much cut 
up, the country level, nauch ovemiD with forest 
and jungle, ft is situate near the river Ami, 
the chaimel of which is in that part thirty or 
forty yards wide, and even in the dry season 
filled from side to side with a deep, though 
□early stagnant, body of water : the route from 
Azimgurh to Gonickpoor croeses it by a bridge. 
Distant N, of Benares 90 miles. Lat. 26° 32', 
long. 83" 21'. 

UNOWAH, ia the British district of Allah- 
abad, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village on the route from the cantonment of 
Alla^bad to Futtehpoor, and 83 miles N.W. 
of the former. Lat. 25° 37', long. 81° 29'. 

UNRAWATTY RIVER, a tributary of 
theTaptee, rises in lat. 21° 20', long. 76° 39', 
and flowing for thirty-three miles westerly, 
through a portion of Holkar’s territory, and 
south-westerly for thirty miles, through the 
British district of Candeish, falls into the 
Tajitee river, in lat.. 21° 20', long. 7*4° 65'. 

UNTA DHURA, on the northern frontier 
of the British district of Kumaou, lient.-gov. of 
the N.W. Provinces, apass on the northern fron- 
tier towards Hiundes, or South-wostem Tibet. 
It lies over a ridge, which is to the north of 
the main chain of the Himalaya, and though 
inferior as to its summits than the greater 
range, has such continuity of elevation as to 
render it necessary to ascend considerably in 
proceeding towards Hiundes from the deep 
gorges of Kumaon. The crest forms the water- 
line dividing the streams flowing southwards 
into the basin of the Ganges from those taking 
a northerly direction towards the Sutlej, as the 
Louka, a small river rising on the northern 
declivity of the pass, has a due northerly 
course, and the Gunka, rising on the southerly 
declivity, proceeds southwards to the Goree, 
by which its water is conveyed to the Kalee, 
and ultimately to the Ganges. The view 
towards Thibet Is little striking : the actual 
elevation is, however, very great, Weller’s 
observations by the boiling- water point causing 
il to come out at 18,640 feet above the level 
of the sea ; but he considers this to be pro- 
bably a good deal in excess ; and Manson 
estimates it at 17,600. In the end of May, 
Weller found a dreadfully cold wind blowing, 
and was informed that it becomes awful at the 
end of the rains, sometimes sweeping down the 
preoipioes numberB of the laden sheep and 
goats, which are the beasts of burthen usually 
employed in the trade between Kumaon and 
Hiundes. Even in the end of May, in 1841, 
Batten found the pass closed by heavy snow, 
and encountered imminent danger in attempt- 
ing it : Webb also found it completely closed 
with snow in the beginning of summer. It is 
sometimes called the Juwahir Pass, as the 
route lying over it passes up the Juwahir 
valley by l^e courses of the rivers Gooree and 
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Gonkft. According to GUrden, there i« en- 
cemping-gronnd on. the benk of e stream at the 
northern base of the Himalaya range : a few 
stunted bushes to be found for Brewood ; no 
supplies. The Thibet frontier ia distant four 
miles north, marked by a low wall." He adds, 
that snow lies on the pass eleven months in 
the year. Distant N. from Fort Almorah 
356 miles. Lat. 30’ 35', long. 80“ 17'* 

UNTOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nixam, 38 miles N. from Dowlut- 
abad, and 50 miles £. from Malligaum. Lat. 
20’' 29', long. 75“ 16". 

TJPKOT, in the British district of Kumaon, 
lieut.-goT. of the N .W. Provinces, a village on 
the route by the course of the Suijoo from 
Almorah fort to the Unta Dbura Pass. It ia 
situate on the right bank of the iSurjoo, 42 miles 
N E. of Alnioiali. Lat. 29“ 67', long. 79' 64'. 

UPNI and KILANSIR, in the Rajpoot 
state of Beokanecr, two contiguous villages on 
the route from Rutungurh to the town of 
Beekaneer, and 45 milts E. of the latter. 
They contain 170 houses, supplied with water 
from two wells 120 feet deep. I.at. 27“ 54', 
U.ng. 74’ S'. 

UPPAEL, in the British district of Ghazoe- 
pore, lieut.-gov. of theN.W. Provinces, a town 
with a population of .6,94(5 inhabitants, 37 
milea N.E. of Ghnzeepore. Lat. 25“ 49', long. 
84’ 10'. 

tJl*SrJNG, in Bussahir, a struam of the dis- 
trict of Kfsinawar, takes iU rise In lat, 31“ 46 , 
long. 78“ 43', on the western declivity of a lofty 
iituuiitaiii running in a direction from north to 
south, and forming the boundary between the 
British and Chinese empires, and after a very 
rapid course of about five miles, generally in a 
northerly direction, falls into the Sutlej, on the 
left side. Gerard describes the ravine down 
which U flows as peculiarly wild and rugged : — 
" Before is the abyss of the Oopsung ; the 
rocks are grouped together, and menace the 
traveller with horror, and he expects to be 
aiinihilatod at every step. The deep indent- 
ations, formed by rushing birrents, must be 
followed into their darkest windings ; and it i« 
in such Hitnations, when the footsteps are tardy 
and in.secure, that the frail outline of the cliffs 

t resses on the imagination." The bed of the 
Ipsung where crossed by Gerard, about a mile 
al>ove the confluence with the Sutlej, was found to 
have ati elevation of 10,989 feet above the sea. 

LRDAPOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nil am, eight miles from the 
left bank of the Godavery river, and 161 miless 
N.W. by N. from Hyderabad, Lat. 19“ 17', 
long. 77 ^ 27'. 

URDUN, — A town in the penineula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, 47 milea 8. by 
E. from ^jkote, and 63 milea N. from Din 
P'ort and Island. Lat. 21“ 39', long, 70“ 56'. 

UREREAL. — A town in the British district 
of Purneab, Heat, -gov. of Bengal, 22 milea 
N. by E. of Pumeah. Lat. 26’ 4', long. 87" 89', 
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URTDACHELLTTM. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Seuth Arcot, presridenoy of 
Madras, 31 miles W.9< W, of Gttd^lore. 

IV 32', long, 79* 23'. 

URJUNPUR, in the British district ot 
Mympooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. ProrinoM, 
a villa^ on the route from the cantonment of 
Aliguim to that of Futtehgurh, and 51 milea 
S.fi. of the former. Lat. 27’ 41', long. 78’ 5^. 

URKI. — A fort of the hill state of Bbagul, 
situate amidst the steep and lofty ridges on 
the eastern frontier. It was garrisoned by tha 
Goorkha army during the war between that 
power and the British, who acquired possession 
of it by the capitalation vphiob preceded the 
treaty of 1816. Lat. 31’ 9', long. 77’ 2'. 

URMtlLLA. — A town in the British distriot 
of Bnlasore, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, eight miles 
\V. of Balasore. L^t. 21’ 30', long. 86’ 62', 

URNIA. — A town in the native state of 
Indore, or territory of Holkar, 47 miles N. 
from Indoor, and 93 miles 8.E. by S. from 
Neemuch. Lat. 23’ 21', long. 75“ 44'. 

URROXJL, in the British district of Cawn- 
^>oro, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a town 
on the route from the cantonment of Cawnporo 
to that of Futehgurh, and 42 milea S. E. of the 
latter. In 1803, the British army encamped 
on the spacious plain around the town, prepa- 
ratory to the expedition under Gatier^ Lake 
against the Mahrattas. Lat 26“ 64', long. 
80“ 6'. 

URRUKTA, in the hill state of Joobul, a 
mountain forming oart of the great range con- 
necting Wartu peak with that of Chur. It is 
covered at the top with deep and lofty forests 
of pines, oaks, and sycamores, with which are 
intermixed birches, hollies, and yews. The 
formation of the rook is mica-slate, mixed with 
veins of quartz. The route from Chepal to 
Deohra misses by a good mountain-roau over 
the crest of the mountain, between two sum- 
mite, each about 11,000 feet. The highest 
point of the route has the elevation of 9,729 
feet above the sen. 'I’he pass is styled that of 
Puthur Nulla in the trigonometrical survey. 
Lat. 31’ 3', long. 77" 44'. 

URRHNDE, or RIND, a small river of 
the Doab, rises in the British district of Myn- 
poorie, about 35 milea N.W. of the town of 
that name, and in lat. 27’ 27', long. 78’ 34'. 
its headwaters arc on the south-west or Jumna 
aide of the crest or slightly-elevated tract 
which marks the interior of the Doab, nearly 
equidistant from the Gauges and Jumna. The 
course is tortuous, but generally in a south- 
easterly direction, to its discharge into the 
Ji^mna on the left side, iu lat. 26’ 54', long. 
80’ 37', after a total length of about 245 miles. 
It is fordable where crossed by the route from 
Etawah to Futtehgurh, seventy-five miles 
from its source, measured along the river 
banks. Where crossed by the route from 
Calpee to Futtebgurb, 135 miles fi-om its 
source, iu ohanueT is forty yards wide, with 
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nleep banki, and in Ibe dry uftson tLe ttream 
in not more ib&n knee-deep. 

UKRUR, in the native state of Travancore, 
a town near the coast of the Northern Indian 
Ocean, among the numerous salt-water lakes 
and islets in that part of the country. HHs- 
tanoe from Cochin, 8.E., nine tuUea ; Trivan* 
drum, N., 122 ; Madias, S.W., 440. Lat, 

52', long, 22'. 

URSEEMAREE.— A town in the territory 
of Nagpoor, 66 miles N.E. byE. from Ruttnn- 
roor, and 118 miles N.W. from Sumbulpoor. 
Lat. 22" 43', long. 82" 48'. 

URUBA, in the Rajpoot state of Jodhpoor, 
a village on the route from Balutm to the 
city of Jodlipoor, and 30 miles N.£. of the 
former. The road in this part of the route is 
good, and lies through a level country, rather 
fertile and cultivated. Lat, 26° 3', long. 
72° 45'. 

URWUL, in the British district of Behar, 
lieut.-ffov. of Bengal, a small town on the 
right bank of the river Sone. Though an 
insignificant place, it has an indigo-factory, 
and good paper is manufactured here. It is 
the principHl place of a thana or police-divi- 
sion, well cultivated in general, and producing 
largely opium and grain, though a few parte 
have been impoverished by eand blown from 
the wide bed of the Sone. Tlie thana con- 
tains 318 villages, and a population of 60,554 
jierBons, of whom the Brahminista are three 
to one to tli% Mussulmans, The town con- 
tains 196 houses, and a population of 1,000. 
Distant S.W, from Patna 41 miles, E. from 
Benares 103. Lat. 25° IT, long. 84® 42'. 

USA BAD, in the British district of Agra, 
a village on the route from the city of Agra 
to Mynpooree, and 29 miles E. of the former. 
The road in this part of the route is good ; the 
country c^iltivated, and studded with small 
villages. Lat. 27" 8', long. 78" 30'. 

USEGAH, or ASEEGHA, in the British 
district of Ghazeepoor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. 
Provinces, a town with a population of 7,807 
inhabitants, 10 miles N.E. of Ghiuioepoor. 
Lat. 26° 63', long. 84° 13'. 

USHITN, a small river of Keontbal, rises a 
few miles east of Simla, at the ’southern base 
of the luountniii of Mahhasu, in lat. 31° 6', 
long. 77° 18', and holding a course first in a 
south-westerly, and then in a south-easterly 
direction, falls into the Girree, in lat. SO" 64 , 
long. 77“ 17', after having run a distance of 
about twenty-five miles. 

USIL, in Gurhwal, a village on the right 
bank of the Supin, here a powerful and 
amazingly rapid torrent. It was a seoond'ary 
Btation in the great trigonometrical survey of 
the Himalaya. Elevation above the sea 8,936 
feet. Lat. 81" 7', long. 78° 26', 

USLANA, in the British district of Dumoh, 
territoiT of J^ugor and Nerbudda, Jieuk-gov. 
of the N.W. Provinces, a town on the route 


from Dnmoh to Tehree, 18 mile® N.W, of tho 
former. Lat. 28" bt, long. 79" 22*. 

USNI, in the British district of Fntteh* 
poor, lieut.-gov. of the N.W, Provinces, a 
town on the right bank of the Ganges, nearly 
opposite Dalmau, and 15 miles N.K of the 
town of Fnttebpoor. Lat, 26° 8', long. 
81“ 6'. 

USUDPOOR, in the British district of 
Bnddaon, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town on the route from Boolnndshnbnr to 
Bnddaon, 42 miles W. by N. of the latter. 
Lat. 28“ 11', long, 78" 32'. 

USURI, in the Mysore, a town on the 
south-east bank of an extensive tank ; distance 
N.W. from Bangalore 62 miles. Lat. 13“ 35', 
long. 77" 30'. 

USYA MUT. — A town in the native state 
of {^’awuntwarree, 29 miles N.W, from Sawunt- 
w-arree, and 69 miles S.S.K from Rntnagcriab. 
Lat. 16“ 14', long. 73“ 46'. 

UTGHOR, in the British district of Banda, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
on the route from the town of Banda to 
Gwalior, 31 miles W. of the former. Water 
is plentiful from wells. Lat, 25“ 30', long. 
80“ 13'. 

UTREE. — A town in the British district 
of Behar, lieut.-gov, of Bengal, 28 miles S.W. 
of Behar. Lat. 24“ 55', long. 85“ 20'. 

UTTARI, in the jaghiro of Bulubghur, 
lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a village 
situate near the right bank of the Jumna. 
Distance S.E. from Delhi 28 miles. Lat. 
28“ 18', long. 77“ 29’. 

U'TTUR. — A town in the British district 
of CoimbaUujr, presidency of Madras, 64 miles 
N.N.E. of Coiinbatoor. Lat. 11° 51', long. 

77“ 20'. 

UTURHUT, in the British district of 
Banda, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 
a village on the route by Chlla Tara giiat, 
from Cawnpore to the town of Banda, 13 
miles N. of the latter. Lat. 25° 40', long. 
SO" 31'. 


V, 

VADARNEAM. — A town in the British 
district of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, 56 
miles S.E. by E. of Tanjore. Lat. 10“ 24', 
long. 79° 64'. 

VADASUNDOOR. — A town in the British 
district of Madnm, presidency of Madras, 44 
miles N. by W. of Madura. Lat. 10“ 32', 
long. 78" 2'. 

VAIMBAUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, 63 
miles E.N.E. of Tinnevelly. Lat, 9“ 6', long. 
78“ 25'. 

VAIPU, in the territory of Cochin, under 
the political saperintendenoe of the Madras 
presidency, a town at tho sootbem extremity 
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ef a long narrow island, bounded south-west I 
bj the Arabian Sea, and on all other sides 
by the Badcwater, as the British denominate I 
the extensive shallow lake or estuary formed j 
by the streams flowing westward mm tho| 
Western GbaU. Diatanoe from the city ofj 
Cochin, £., two milea ; Cannanore, S.E., 145 ; ! 
Bangalore, S. W., 225. Jjat. 0“ 58', long. 76” 18', 

VAIPUR. — A river in the British district 
of Tinnevelly, presidency of Madras, rises near 
the western firontier, on the eastern declivity 
of the Eastern Ghats, and in about lat. 9'' 25 , 
long. 77” 20'. Taking an easterly, and in some 
places south-easterly, course of about eighty 
niile.^ it fltlls into the Gulf of Manor, in lat. 9 , 
long. 78“ 20'. 

VAIRAWTJLL. — A town in the peninsula 
ofKattywar, province of Guserat, situate on 
the seacoas^ 40 miles W. by N. from Diu 
Island, and 102 miles S. by W . from Rajkote. 
Lat. 20“ 55', long. 70" 21'. 

V ALAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or terri- 
tory of the Nizam, situate on the left bank of 
the Tandoor river, and 69 miles W. by S. from 
Hyderabad, Lat. 17” 11', long. 77” 40'. 

VALAM, — A town in the British district 
of Tanjore, presidency of Madras, six miles 
\V.S.\V. of Tanjore. Lat. 10” 45', long. 

79” r. 

VALAMrUTTU. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 32 
miles E. by N. of Salem. Lat. 11“ 47', long. 
78" 41'. 

VALENGOODY.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 40 
miles N.E. by K. of Madura. Lat. 10' 13', 
long. 78" 40'. 

VALLARAPULTiAI, in the territory of 
Cochin, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Madras, a town in a small 
portion of territory isolated amidst the domi- 
nions of the rajah of Trav.ancore. Distance 
from the city of Cochin, N.E., 18 miles. Lat. 
10“ 18', long. 76” 28'. 

VALOOCURRAY. — A town in the native 
state of Cochin, 14 miles 8. from Trichoor, and 
20 luiles N. from Cochin. Lat. 10" 20', loner. 
76” 18'. 

VALOOR. — A town in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 1 8 miles E.N.E. 
of Salem. Lat, 11” 44', long. 78° 29'. 

VALOOR. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, situate on the left 
bank of the Doodna river, and 127 miles E. 
by N. from Abmednuggnr. lAt. 19" 29', 
long. 76” S9'. 

VAMILAPOORA. — An ancient town of 
Kattywar, in the province of Guzerat, the 
ruins of which still exist. It is situate on 
the river Karree, not far from the town of 
AVuUeh, a coomderable portion of which is 
built of materials brought from the ruins of 
VamilapocFra. The site of the aneient town is 
about Ut. 21” 50', long. 71* 53'. 


VAMULCONDA.—Atown in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Niiam, 44 miles E. from 
Hyderabad, and 116 miles N.W, from Qun- 
toor. Lat. 17" 23', long. 79” 11', 

VANDIVASH. — A town in the British 
distriot of North Aroot, presidency of Madras, 
34 miles S.E. by 8. of Arcot, Lat 12” 80', 
long. 79° 40'. 

VANIAMBADDY. — A town in the British 
district of Salem, presidency of Madras, 78 
miles N.N.B. of Salem, Lat 12” 41', long. 
78“ 40'. 

VANKEELUPADU.—A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 
31 mites S.S.IY, of Guntoor, Lat 15” 56', 
long, 80" XT'. 

VARDHA CHATRA.— A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the .Sjin Coos river, 
and 124 miles E, S. E. from Kbatmandoo. Lat 
26” 67', long. 87" 4 '. 

VARIGUNTAPADU. — A town in the 
British district of Nellore, presidency of 
Madras, 41 miles W. by N. of Nellore. Lat 
14” 34', long. 79” 26'. 

VAULRAMPOOR, — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 44 miles N.VY. by W. 
from Capo Coiuorin, and seven miles S.E. 
from Trivandrum, Lat. 8” 26, long. 77“ 5'. 

VAZIRGANJ, in the territory of Oude, a 
ruined town on the route, by Nanamnu Ghat 
or ferry, (rom Futtehghur to Lucknow, seven 
miles S.W. of the latter. According to Lord 
Valentia, who visited it in 1803, "Vizier- 
gunge consists only of the two gateways, and 
about three bouses in the centre between 
them. It seems as If It had beon built as an 
ornamental approach to Lucknow, a large 
avenue extending thither from it.” Tennant, 
however, attributes its want of population to a 
frigiitfal instance of despf)tic vengeance, "The 
cause of its destruction is said to have been 
the refusal of the cutwal [municipal magis- 
trate] to deliver up some thieves who had 
molested passengers going through it. On 
being threatened with the nawab's vengeauce, 
it, unluckily lor the town, happooed that some 
I>6r80Q8 were again robbed there that same 
day. On the next, three battalions were 
ordered to ransack the town and destroy the 
inhabitants; an order which they obeyed with 
such fatal exactness, that not a single but nor 
inhabitant was left within the walls. The 
distance between the two fates is more than a 
mile, and that constituted the length of the 
principal street. The rows of trees on each 
side are slitt standing, having escaped the 
fli^es by which the houses were destroyed.” 
Lat 26“ 46', long, 80° 53'. 

VEBOO. — A town in the British distriot of 
Amherst, one of the Teoasserim provinces, 
41 miles E. of Moulmeiu. Jjat. 16° 83', long, 
98° 19'. 

VEDAVATT.— A name somotimeB given to 
the river Sugry, which see. 
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VBEJOVA. — town 5n the Rajpoot state 
of Godwar, 63 miles S.S.E. from Jodbpoor, 
and 110 miles 8. W. from Nusaeerabad. Lat. 
26" 26', long- 73“ 26'. 

VEERAGANOOR, in the British district 
of Salem, presidency of Madras, 83 miles E. 
by 8. of Salem. Lat. 11“ 29", long. 78“ 60'. 

VEERAJENDERPETTA, in the British 
province of Coorg, presidency of Madras, a 
town sitnaie on a small feeder of the Cauvery. 
It is the largest town in the district, and is 
principally inhabited by native Christians. In 
the year 1634, a British column under coni' 
mand of Colonel EouHs, proceeding from Can- 
nanore eastward, after a succession of some 
days’ hard fighting in the defiles of the Western 
Ghats, penetiateJ to this town, and forming a 
junction with the eastern column under Colonel 
Lindsay, who, proceeding from Mysore, had* 
oocupi^ Merhara, the capita^ effeoluaily sub- 
dued the country. Elevation above the sea 
8,899 feet ; distance from Merkara, S., 16 
miles ; Mangalore, S.E., 60 ; Bangalore, S.W., 
130. Lat. 12“ 18', long. 75“ 52'. 

VEERAPULLY. — A town in the British 
district of Cuddapab, presidency of Madras, 
23 miles S. of Cuddapah. I^t. 14° 9', long. 
78“ 65'. 

VEERAVASANUM.— Atown in the Bri- 
tish district of Kajabmundry, presidency of 
Madras, 86 milea 8. by W. of ^jahmundry. 
Lat. 16“ 31', long. 81“ 41'. 

VEERAWOW. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scmde, 
presidency of Bombay, 153 miles E.S.E. of 
Hydrabad. Lat. 24“ 30', long, 70“ 41'. 

VEERUMGAUM, in the British district of 
Ahmedabad, presidency of Bombay, a town 
near the soutli-eastcrn angle of the Runn, or 
Great Salt Marsh. It ia now a thriving place, 
though but recently revived from a state of 
great poverty and decay : population 17,000 ; 
distance from the city of Ahmedabad 36 miles 
W. Lat 28“ T, long. 72“. 

VEESAWTIBUR.— A town in the penin- 
sula of Katty war, province of Guzerat, situate 
74 miles 8. from R^kote, and 40 miles N.N.W. 
from Dia Island and Fort Lat. 21° 15', long. 
70“ 43'. 

VEESHALGURH, — See Vishalqtjrh. 

YELAPOOR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Satiai a, presidency of Bombay, 70 miles 
E. by N. of Sattara. Lat 17° 47', long. 76“ 8'. 

VELXlACOIL. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 50 
miles £. of Coimbatoor. X>at 10“ 57', long. 
77“ 46'. 

VELLARY K YEN.^ — Atown in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 124 
miles S.E. of Cannanore. Lat 10° 30', long. 
76“ SS'. 

VELLAGR. — A river of the Madras presi- 
dency, rising in lat. 10" 28', long. 78" 21', and, 


I taking an easterly direction through Madura, 
Foodoooottab, and Tanjore, &llt into the sea, 
in lat 10“ 6', long. 79“ 17. 

VELLAUR. — A river of the Madras presi- 
dency, risiog at the base of the Eastern Gbants^ 
within the British district of South Arcot, and, 
taking an easterly direction, falls into the sea 
just below the town of Porto Novo, in lat. 
11° 29', long. 79“ dlX. The river is smaU at its 
mouth, and admits only coasting craft. The 
waters of the Vellaur are economized for the 
purpose of irrigation, by means of a dam or 
annicut thrown across the river. 

VELLORE, in the British district of Arcot, 
north division, presidency of Madras, a town, 
with strong fort, on the south or right side of 
the river Palar. The fort is extensive, with 
ramp^ts built of very large stones, and having 
bastions and round towers at short distances. 
Between the bastions is a covered way, with 
embattled wall, and small projecting square 
towers, which have a striking and pleasing 
appearance. A deep and wide ditch, cut in 
the solid rock, surrounds the whole fort, and is 
filled with good clear water of oonsiderable 
depth. Within the oompaas of the ramparts 
are barracks, hospitals, magazines, and some 
other buildings, occupied from time to time 
by state prisoners. East of the fort are some 
rocky bills, which so completely command it, 
that a six-pounder could throw a ehot over it. 
'The town, situate between the hills and the 
fort, is rather clean and airy, and has an exten- 
sive and well- supplied bazar. The heat at 
Vellore is very great, as is thought from the 
radiation from the rocky hills in the neighbour- 
hood ; yet the station ia considered one of tlio 
healthiest in the Carnatic, and regiment.s 
arriving from unhealthy quarters in debilitated 
states have recovered here very quickly. The 
most remarkable public building at Vellore is 
a splendid pagoda, apparently dedicated to 
Krishna, whose adventures with the gopis or 
milkmaids are represented in a series of spirited 
and elaborate sculptures. On the inside of the 
gateway are numerous figures of Rama, the 
renowned king of Ayodha or Oude, with Ha- 
Quman, the martial monkey leader, and his 
: numerous troop of monkey-shaped warriors. 

I There are also numerous sculptures represent- 
ing Nandi, the buU-ebaped attendant of Siva. 
The erection of a church within the fort was 
sanctioned by the British government in 1846. 

Upon the fall of Seringapatam, the fortress 
of Vellore bad been chosen for the future 
residence of the sons of Tippoo. The selection 
was injudicious, as the neighbourhood swarmed 
with the adherents of the deposed family. On 
the morning of the 10th July, 1806, the native 
troops rose against the European part of the 
garrison, consisting of two oompanies of the 
69 tb remment. The attack was totally un- 
expected; but upon the arrival from the 
cantonment of Arc»t of Colonel Gillespie, with 
a party of the 19th dragoons, the mutineers 
were quickly overcome, and order re-established 
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{n the fortreac. l^e nomber of Earopeftns 
iinifiB5cred by the iDSorgents amount^ to 
113. Among them were Colon eP Fancourt 
and thirteen other offloen. Three bandred 
and fifty of the mutineers fell in the attack, 
and abont five hundred were made prisoners. 
Two of the sons of Tippoo were stated to be 
implicated in the revmt, and the &mi]y of 
' that chieftain wore forthwith removed to Ben* 
gal. The i^pulation is returned at 61,600. 
Vellore is distant from Madura, N., 220 miles ; 
Tanjore, N., 147 ; Bangalore, E., 104 ; Arcot, 
W., 16 ; Cuddalore, N.W., 94 ; Madras, W., 
79. Lat. 12“ 55', long. 79“ ir. 

VELUNGOOR. — A town in the native 
state of Travancore, 114 miles N.N.W. from 
Trivandrum, and 14 miles E.N.E. from Cochin. 
Lat. 10“ 3', long. 76" 29'. 

VENCATIGERRY. — A town in the Bri- 
tish district of North Arcot, presidency of 
Madras, 59 miles VV. by N. of Arcot, Lai. 
13% long. 78“ 32'. 

VENCATIGERRV.— A town in the British 
(Vislrict of North Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
72 miles N. by E. of Arcot. Lat. 13“ 65', 
Jong. 34'. 

VENCATIGHERRY DROOG.— A town 
in thf British district of North Arcot, presi- 
dency of Ma^lras, 76 miles N. by E. of Arcot. 
Lat. 18“ 57', long. 79“ 31'. 

VENKATREDDYPOLLTAM. town 
in the British districtof Ctiddapah, presidency 
of Madras, 113 miles N, by E. of Cnddapab. 
Lat. 16" 3', long. 79“ 17'. 

VENKITAGHERRY. — A b*wn in the 
British district of North Arcot, presidencw of 
Madras, 36 miles N.W. by W. of Arcot. Lat. 
13“ jr, Jong. 78“ 68'. 

VENTTPUR. or WANTIPUR, in Cash- 
mere, a village containing ruins, considered by 
some to be those of the original capital of the 
valley. It is situate near the right bank of 
the Jhelum, on the route from Sirina^r to 
Islamabad, and 16 miles S.E. of the former 
town. According to the chronicles of Cash- 
mere, it was founded about A.d. 876, by Avanti 
Vemia, king of the valley, who, after his own 
name, called it Avantipur. Here are the ruins 
of two great buildings, resembling in plan 
and character those described in the notice on 
Matan. The greater min is called Vencadati 
Devi, the less, Ventimadati. They are in a 
state of extreme dilapidation, yet, according to 
the detailed account of Moorcroft, are still 
striking monumenU of early architecture, 
Yentipur is in lat. 83* 64', long. 76“ 9'. 

VEPERY. — A suburb of the city of Madras. 
— Sea MadBAB. 

VERABUDR DROOG. — A town in the 
British district of Kumool, presidency of 
Madras, 80 miles N.E. hj £. of Kumool. 
I*t. 16" S', long. 78“ 30'. 


68 miles N.E. by N. of Madum. Ut. 10* Sr, 
long. 78" 87'. 

YERAPOLT, in the territory of Cochin, 
under the political saperintendence of the 
presidenoy of Madras, a town on a imall 
island in the extensive shallow lake or estuary 
called by the British the Backwater. Here is 
the residents of the pope's vicar-apostolio for 
Malabar, who superintends aixty*four churohes, 
exclusive of forty-five governed by the arch- 
bishop of Cranganore or Kotunglur, and ex- 
clusive of the large dioceses of the bishopa of 
Coohin and Quilon, whose churches extend to 
Cape Comorin, and are visible from the sea. 
Verapoli is seven miles N.E. of the city of 
Coohin, 220 S.W, of Bangalore. Lat, 10“ 6', 
long. 76“ 20'. 

VERNAQ, In Cashmere, in the south- 
eastern extremity of the valley, is celebrated 
for a magnificent spring, which rises with a 
great volume of water, in a basin about 120 
yards in ciroumferenoe, built by the order of 
the Mogul emperor Jehangir, and forms one 
of the feeders of the Jhelum. Lat. S3" 29', 
long. 75“ 15'. 

VEYLOOR. — A town in Hyderabad^ or 
territory of the Nizam, 31 miles N. by E, 
from Hyderabad, and 140 miles N.N.E. from 
KumooL Lat. 17“ 47', long. 78“ 37'. 

YEYUL. — The name given to the Jhelum 
in the upper part of its course, — See Jukluu. 

VICTORIA FORT, in the collectorate of 
Rntnagheriy, presidency of Bombay, near the 
town of Bankote. It is situate on a high 
barren hill, of reddish appearance, on the south 
side of the entrance of the river Sawitri, 
"formerly navigable for largo ships; but tho 
sandbank at the mouth constantly increasing 
during the south-west monsoon, it now only ■ 
admits a passage for small vessels.” Tliis 
place is one of the early acquisitions of the 
East-India Company within the present limits 
of the presidency of Bombay, having been 
ceded in 1756 by tbe Mahrattas, in exchange 
for Gberiab, then recently taken by Admiral 
Watson, Distant 8. from city of Bombay 
65 miles, S.W. from Poona 65. Lat. 17“ 68', 
bog. 73*. 

VIERAVANDY. — A town Id the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
28 miles N.W. by N. of Cuddalore. Lat. 
12“ S', long. 79“ 36C 

VIJAYAP. — A town in tho native state of 
Nepal, 134 miles S.E. by E. from Khatmandoo, 
and 80 miles N.N.W. from Purneah. Lat. 
26“ 64', long. 87“ U'. 

ViKKUR. — A town in tbo Britisib district 
of Kamchee,_pTOvinco of Boinde, 60 miles 
S.E. by S. of Kurachee. Lat. 24“ 11‘, long. 
67“ 40'. 


VEEALLIMALLI. — A town in tha British 


VINCHOR. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmedaugg^ur, presidency of Bombay. 
Under the rule of the Peishwa, it was the 


district of Madura^ president M Maiiras, jaghire or fief of one of tbe prinoi^ Mahratta 
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then styled the Vinchorknr or Vinchor 
j^agheerdar. This powerful chief also held in 
Malwa the five dlstricta of Aehta^ Ichawar, 
Siboror Sehom, Poraha, and Pevipoora, which 
being ceded by the Feiehwa by the treaty of 
Poona, in 1817, were by the British govern- 
ment granted to the nawaub of Bbop^ as a 
reward for his zeal and fideli^. Vinchor ia 
distant direct from Bombay, if.E., 120 milesi 
Lat. 20* 8', long. 74* 12'. 

VINDHYA MOUNTAINS.— A chain of 
mountains crossing the peninsula of India 
from east to west, forming the northern 
boundary of the valley of the Nerbudda ; and 

uniting the northern extremities of the two 
g^t lateral ranges (the Eastern and Western 
Ghauts), forms as it were the base of the 
triangle which supports the table-land of 
Southern India.” They extend from Guzerat 
on the west to the basin of the Ganges on the 
east, and are comprised between the twenty- 
second and twenty-fifth degrees of latitude. 
The geological fonnatioDB are the granitic and 
sandstone, overlaid by trap rock. Under the 
Moguls, the country north of the Vindhya 
range was called Hindostan, and that lying to 
the south the Deccan. 

VINGORLA, in the collectorate of Rutna- 
gheriy, presidency of Bombay, a petty town 
and fort, situate at the mouth of a small river 
of the same name. Abreast of it, and about 
two miles from the mainland, are the Vingorla 
rocks, some of which are about twenty feet 
above high-water maik, white, and remarkable 
when tlie sun shines ; while others are even 
with the water, and very dangerous for ship- 
ping, The little bay of Vingorla ia conj)»lotely 
sbeltered from every point of the comi)asB, the 
south alone except^. When it blows fresh 
from that quarter (a rare occurrence, and 
always of sliort duration), the little traders 
make a fair wind of it, and run to Mai wan 
(eighteen miles north), where they ren^aio 
until the wind changes. There is a road 
from Vingorla to the interior, proceeding to 
Belgauni, and thence diverging, one branch 
leading to Kullogee and Bogulcote, the other 
to Dhai war, Hoobiie, and thence to Sircy, in 
the Madras territory ; but for some distance 
from Vingorla it is but of an indifferent de- 
scription. The evil, however, has attracted 
the attention of both the local and the home 
authorities, and there is the fullest reason for 
believing, that as soon as circumstances permit 
it will b^B remedied. Vingorla has been con- 
jectured to contain about fi,000 inhabitants : 
it has a tolembiy good bazar, and an increasing 
number of merobants. 

Vingorla was a retreat for the numerous 
sanguinary pirates who infested ibis coast, 
until, in 1812, it was ceded by the chief of 
Sawuntwarree to the East-India Company. 
Vingorla is 215 miles S. of the town of Bombay 
in a direct line ; the travelling distance is about 
280 miles. Lat. 15" Stf, long. 73" 41'. 

VINGUR. — A town in the British district 


of Hydrabad, prorinoe of Scinde, 102 miles 
8.E. of Hydrab^ Lat. 24* 20', long. 69" 35'' 

VINJAS^. — A town in the native state of 
Cutcb, Bitaate’46 miles W. by S. from Bhooj. 
Lat. 23“ 9', long. 69“ 2'. 

VINJOBAEE; or BINJOBAI, in the 
Rajpoot state of Jessulmer, a town on the 
route from Balmer, in JoudMre, to the town 
of Jessulmer, and 30 miles 6.E. of the latter. 
Lat. 26° SO', long. 71“ 10'. 

VINUKONDA, in the British district of 
Gnntoor, presidency of Madras, a fort on an 
eminence of rock oompoeed of quartz and 
mica. On this bill are two tanka, which 
afford an excellent supply of water all the 
year round. *It has been supposed to be an 
extinct volcano ; but Heyne observes, that in 
no part of it can the slightest traces of lava be 
observed. Distance from the town of Guntoor, 
S.W., 52 miles ; Madras, N., 205- Lat. 16° 4', 
long. 79* 48'. 

VIRAGHOTTAM. — A town in the British 
district of ViraOTpatam, preHidency of Madras, 
72 miles N.N.E, of Vizagapatam. Lat. 
18" 41', long. 83“ 40'. 

VIRDUPUTTY. — A town in the British 
district of Tiunevelly, presidency of Madras, 
62 miles N.N.E. of Tinnovelly. Lat, 9° SO', 
Jong. 78“ r. 

VIRGNAJUNG, in the British district of 
Kumaon, lieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, a 
town on the route from Almora to Tibet. Lat. 
30“ 10', long. 80" 46'. 

VIRSUNDA, in the Peshawur division of 
the Punjab, a town situated 16 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus. Lnt. 38" 17', loug. 
71* 30'. 

VISHALGHUR.— A iaghire or feudal 
dependency ofKolapore : the centre is in lat. 
16^ 52', long. 73* 60', situate in the Ghauts: 
the country is jungly and rugged. The inha- 
bitants are more hardy and warlike than their 
neighbours of the plains, and have not unfre- 
quentiy shown that they partieijmte in the 
msposition for plundering, which marks the 
occupants of similar tracts in the vicinity. 
The revenue of Visbnlghur is ], 28,000 rupees ; 
the military foroe numbers about 170 men. 
The military service due from the jaghiredar 
to the government of Colapore hw been com- 
muted for a money payment. A proposal is 
under consideration for the transfer to the 
British government, of that portion of the pos- 
sessions of this chief which is situated below 
the Ghauts. 

VISHNOO.— A mountain -torrent rising in 
the Himalayas, in lat. 31* 4', long. 79" 28'. 
It flows in a southerly direction for a distance 
of forty- three miles, to its junction with the 
Doulee at Vishnooprag, in lat. 80° 33', long. 
79* 38' ; whence the united atream is uau)^ 
the Aluknunda. 

VISHNCKIPRAG, in the British district of 
Gurwbal, a town on the route from Sircenuggur 
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to Ti>wt, 64 idUm E.K.S. ol lli« ibnnar. L»i. cotU^ throu^ Chioaoole and Vlugapatem, tC 
SO” 64 , long. 79” 39'. Madras. Tbe cross-roads haro reocntlj boe\ 

put into tboroagh repair, 

VIZAGA PATAM. — A British district VIZAGAPATAM.— The principal place of 
named from its princip^ place, and forming the BrltiKh district of the same name, preri- 
part of the territory subject to the presidency Jency of Madras, a seaport on the Oriwa coast, 
of Madras. It is bounded on the west, north- or western shore of the Bay of Bengal It Is 
west, and north by the Bntish territory of situate in the centre of a spit of land projecting 
Orissa ; on the north-east by the Bri^sh district from xhe mainland into the eetoary of the 
of Guntoor ; on the soutli-east by tbe Bay of Yeragapatam river. The bar at the entrance 
Bengal ; and on the aoulh-west by the British of the nver is passable by vessels of from 160 
district of Bajarnandry: it lies between lat, to 200 tons burthen, having eight or ten feet 
17® 15' — 19" 3', long. 82®‘24' — 84°,and, accord- of water at spring tides. Soutli of the estuary, 
ingto official return, has an estimated area tj,© Dolphin's Noeo, a remarkable and. bold 
of 7,650 square miles. The seaooast, which rocky hill, rises abrnptly from the sea, and about 
throughout has a direction north-east, is com- i_500 feet above its level. In the south-west 
prised within that large extent of shore wno- monsoon, ships anchor south of the Dolphin's 
rally denominaterl the Orissa Coast. It is Nose ; in the north-east monsoon, a safe an- 
renmrkably contrasted with the Coromandel ohorage is found one and a half or one mile 
coast, farther south, which is with slight ex- and three-quarters from land, where ther€ is a 
ception low and sandy, the coast of thin district bottom of sand and mud, with eight fathoms 
being bold, steep, and marked by a ridge of water. The fort, which is situate nearly in 
rocky hills, which extends along it. The tbe extremity, or south-western part of the 
climate on the coast is hot, moist, and relaxing, gpit of land, is now dilapiduted, its defences 
and more inland, equally sultry, hut drier : having been allowed to fall to decay, and the 
the land winds, however, so oppressive in rkm part on the eastern side partly undorniined 
many jwrls of the Carnatic, are here not felt, by the aea. Witliin its precinct are the bar- 
l>eing intercepted by the vicinity of the hills, mcks for the European invalid soldiers, the 
Iron is the only metal mentioned to be found arswnnl, the officers’ quarters, and various 
in the di.strict ; kaiikar, or calcareous tufa, is public buildings, oompriBiiig those for the 
abundant, and in many places the soil is largely accommodation of the civil establishment. The 


impregnated with Hnltj>etre. No information: 
has been nia<le jiuldic respecting the xoology 
or botany of the district. The manufacturing 
industry is scanty, being confined principally 
to coarse c^itloiiH and a few less-inifiortant 
branches, carried on at the town of Vizaga- 
patain. The principal crops are rice, maize, 
millet, oil-sewls, pulse of various kinds, sugar- 
cane, indigo, and cotton. Tlie Pallakniida 
tal(K)k, a considerable (lortion of Ibis district, 
has been leased by the government for a term 
of years to the European firm of Arbuthnot 
and Co. 

The population is given under the article 
Madras. Vizagapatam occupies a portion of 
the territory known as the Five Circars, the 
]H>aseHsion of which was fiercely contested 
aiwiiit the middle of the last century by the 
French and EngliKh. They were obtain^ by 
the former in 1753, and retained by them until 
1 759, when they were trans/eired by Clive to 
the Eant-lodia Company, to whom they were 
confirmed in 1765 by tlie emperor of Delhi, 
The former prevalence and recent suppression 
of human sacrifices in this and the contiguous 
district of Ganjam, will be found noticed in 
the article Gooxsoob. Certain portions of this 
district have, in consequence of their disturbed 
state, been excepted from the operation of the 
general regulations, and placed under special 
supervision. 

'The military stations — Vizagapatam and 
Yizianagram — are described under their re- 
spective names in the alphabetical arrangement. 
The most important route of the district is 
that from north-cast to south-west, from Cal- 


pettah or native town immediately adjoins the 
fort on its north and west sides: it oontains 
many good streets, and numerous well-built 
houses, but is much crowded, from the spaoo 
on which it stands being shut in by a range of 
sandhills intervening lietween it and tbe sea, 
and by the extensive swamp already mentioned 
on the land side. The climate in considered 
unfavourable to the constitutions of Europeans, 
who often find it expedient to remove, for the 
renovation of their health, to localities more 
elevated and remote from tbe const. Distance 
from Hyderabad, E., 3‘20 miles ; Madras, N.E., 
880 ; MasulipaUim, N.E., 180; Caloutta, S.W., 
470. Lat. 17® 41', long. 83" 21'. 

VIZAYROYE. — A town in the British 
district of Mfumlipatam, presidency of Madras, 
49 miles N. of Masulipatam. Lat. 16° 60', 
long. 81° 3'. 

YIZIADROOCi.— See Gheria. 

YIZIANAGRAM, in the British district 
I of Vizagapatam, presidency of Madras, a mili- 
tary cantonment, situate on ground sloping 
gently to the north. It oontains twenty-six 
' officers’ houses, barracks, hospital, and other 
suitable offices. Here is a fort, the residence 
: of tbe zemindar of Yizlanngram, sepmted from 
tke village by a large tank, present 

zemindar is a young man, and the estate being 
! large and burden^ with debt, it has been 
deemed utioessary to appoint a special agent 
to undertake its administration for a limited 
time. The inhabitants of the village are chiefly 
weavers and agrioultnrists. The surroanding 
country has a deep fertile and allavial soi^ 
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highly cuHiTatc^ ftod T«ry prodnctWo ; io oon- 
fe^ueBoe, proTuions are abaadant and good. 
Tile roads about the station are well laid down, 
- 1 ‘ndkept in good repair by private contribu*| 
tioD. The climate is very salubrious from 
f^eptember to March, and many Europeans at 
that time repair thither to recruit their health, I 
which may have suffered from the relaxing 
effect of the air on the coast. In April the 
weather becomes warm, and towards the 
middle of the month the tbennometer some- 
times rises as high as 100” throughout the 
whole night and day, and seldom falls below 
96”. Towards the end of May, rain falls and 
COoIil the air; and early in June, after con- 
siderable atmospheric changes, the south-west 
monsoon sets in, causing general coolness, 
though the nighta are occasionally warm. A 
good deal of rain falls in September and Octo- 
Mr, and towards the end of the latter month, 
cold northerly winds commence. The weather 
during the rest of the year is cold to a de^ee 
which some find disagreeable. Distance from 
llydrabad, E., 829 miles ; Bellaiy, N.E., 478 ; 
Bangalore, N.E., 628 ; Masulipatam, N.E., 
200; Yizagapatain, N.E., 80 ; Madras, N.E., 
400; Calcutta, S.E., 488. Lat. 18° 7', long- 
83” 28'. 

VOLCONDAH. — A town in the British 
district of Trie hinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
88 miles N.N.E. ofTrichinoiwly, Lat. 11° 20', 
long. 78° 69'. 

VOODAGOONY. — A town in the Mysore, 
164 miles N.W. from Seringapatam, and 56 
miles E. from Honahwar. l^t. 14° 20', long, 
76° W. 

VtlDDACACURRAY.—A town in the 
rative state of Travancore, presidency of Ma- 
dias, 84 miles N.W. by N. from Trivandrum, 
and 82 miles S.S.E, from Cochin. Lat. S° 52', 
long. 76° 43'. 

VTJLLARAPULLAT, in the territory of 
Cochin, under the political superintendence of 
the presidency of Madras, a town in a small 
portion of territory isolated amidst the doml- 
liioDB of the rajah of Travancore. Distance 
from the city of Cochin, N.E., 18 miles. Lat, 
10” 18', long. 76° 28'. 

VtTLLUPULUM.— A town in the British 
district of South Arcot, presidency of Madras, 
33 miles S.W. of Cuddalore. I*at, 11° 35', 
long, 79“ 40', 

VURRAGHERRY HILLS.— A range of 
mountains of Southern India, situate between 
lat. 10” 10'— 10” 44', and long. 76° 21'— 
77° 52'. 

VUZEERPOOR, in the British district of 
Mynpooree, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, 

B village on the route from Allygurh canton- 
ment to that of Eutiehgurh, and 42 miles S.E. 
of the former. Lat, 27^ 45', long. 78” 46'. 

VYGAH, a river of the British district of 
Madura, presidency of Madras, rises .in lat, 
10” 17', long. 77'^ 87', and flowing south-east 


180 miles, fells Into the sea, in lat 9” 20', long, 
79° 

V YTuRNA, a river of the British district 
of Tannah, presidency of Bombay, rises in lat. 
19° 44', long, 78” 81', and flowing circuitously, 
but generally in a south-westerly direction, for 
seventy miles, fells into the sea, in lat 19° 86', 
long. 72” 55', 

w. 

WADONA. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territoiy of tbe Nizam, situate on the left bank 
of tbe Koom river, I^t. 20” 8', long. 78° 4^. 

WAEE. — A town in the British province of 
Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 20 miles N. 
by W. of Sattara, Lat 17° 56', long, 78° 59', 

WAEE. — A town in the British district of 
Abmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 62 miles 
N.W. by N, of Abmednuggur. Lat. 19° 50', 
long. 74° 12'. 

WAGEIRA. — A town in the native state 
of Peint, province of Guzerat, 16 miles S. from 
Peint, and 18 miles W. by N. from Nassik. 
Ut. 20” 4', long. 73° 31'. 

WAGOOLEE. — ^A town in the British dis- 
trict of Poonah, presidency of Bombay, 10 
miles N.E. by K. of Poonah. Lat. 18” 35', 
long. 74°. 

WAGOTUN. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Rutn^eriab, presidency of Bombay, 
36 miles S. by E. of Rutnageriah. Lat. 16° 80', 
long. 73° 30\ 

WAGRU. — A town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenasserim provinces, 
34 miles S. by E. of Moulraein. Lat. 16”, 
long. 97” 60'. 

WAHN I BUCHUR, in tbe Sinde Sagur 
Dooab division of the Punjab, a town situated 
24 miles from the left bank of the Indus. 
Lat. 82° 28', long. 71° 48'. 

WALAJAHBAD, in the British district of 
Cbingleput, presidency of Madras, a town 
with military cantonment 600 yards N. of the 
north or left side of the river Palar, Distance 
from Madras, S.W., 88 miles. Lat. 12” 48', 
long. 79° 58'. 

WALLABHIPOOR. —See Vamilapoora. 

WALLAJANUGGUR. — A town in the 
; British district of North Arcot, presidency of 
j Madras, 16 miles £. of Vellore. Lat, 12“ 56', 

I long. 79” 25', 

WALLANCHOONG. — A town in Nepal, 
situate on the left bank of the Tamur river. 
Lat. 27” 44', long. 87° 31'. 

WALLEE. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of Godwar, 74 miles S. by E. from Jodhpoor. 
Lat. 25° 15', long. 73” 2l'. 

WALWA. — A town in the native state of 
Eolapoor, presidency of Bombay, 49 miles 
N.W. by N. from ^Igaum. Lat. 16° 29', 
long. 74* 13'. 
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WAMBOOKEE, — A town In tbe British 
district of Ahmednng^r, presidency of Boro- 
Ley, 14 miles N. of AhmeSnuggar. Lat. 
19" IS', long, 74“ 45'. 

WANCANEER. — A town in tbe provinoe 
of Gocerat, situate on the left bank of the! 
Mhye river, and 20 miles N. by W. from 
Bar'oda. Lat 22^ 31', long, 73" 10'. 

WAKDIPtX)R. — A town In the native 
state of Bhotan, situate on the left bank of 
tbe Bngnee river. Lat. 27^ 25', long. 89° 49'. 

WANGA BAZAR. —A town iu the British 
district of Hydmbad, province of Scinde, 74 
miloeS.E. of Hydrabad. Lat. 24° 39', long. 
69“ 19'. 

'\^'ANGEE. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Sattara, presidency of Bombay, 42 
miles S.E, by S. of Sattara. Lat. 17“ 12', 
long. 74' 28'. 

WANGTOO, in Koonawar, a district of Bus* 
naliir, is a village on the loft side oi the Sutluj, 
here ninety-two feet wide, and confined between 
banks of solid granite. Lat. 31° 32', long. 73° 3'. 

WANGUR, inKoonawnr, a district of Bns- 
sahir, is a large torrent, formed by the junction 
of two others flowing from the eastern decli- 
vity of tbe Darauk Chu. It falls into the 
Sutlej on the right side, in lat. 31° 33', long. 
78' 10'. 

■\VANJEE. — A town in the British di^triot 
of Sholapfvor, presidency of Bombay, 63 miles 
X.W. by W. of Sholapoor. Lat. JS*°13', long. 

7.'“ 11'. 

WARBAWAN. — A town within the domi- 
nions of Gholab Singh, the ruler of <.Tashniere, 
eitiial'j on the left bank of the 'Wurdwu’n river, 
Lat. 33“ 51', long. 75“ 42'. 

WARI, or SOONDUR WARREE.— 'The 
principal jdnee of the small state of Sawunt 
\Varree. It was probably at no time a place 
of any great strength, and when invested in 
1819, by the Britisli forces, was easily reduced. 
Distance from Bombay, S,, 220 miles. Lat, 
15° 54', long. 73° 64'. 

WARI. — A river of Scinde, rises in lat. 
24° 10', long. 68° 3', ami flowing south for 
twenty-five miles, falls into the sea, in lat. 
23* cr, long. 67* 56'. 

WARN A. — See WcrNa. 

WARNAIR. — A town in the Rajpoot state 
of JodbjKKjr, 167 miles S-W. from Jodhpoor, 
and 162 miles E. by S. from Hydrabad. Lat, 
24“ 58', long. 71". 

WARRAGAUM.— A town in one of the 
rer^tly sequestrated districta of Hyderabad. 
Lat. 20“ 32^, Ibng, 76° 52'. 

WARRAKITNCHAIRY.— A town in tbe 
British district of Malabar, presidency 'of 
Madras, 65 luiLes S.E. of Calicut. Lat. 
10° sr, long. 78“ 82’. 

WARSA. — A town in tbe British district 
of Candeish, presidency of Bombay, 47 miles 
N.W. by W, of MaUigaom. Lat. 5^0° 64', 
long. 73* 54'. 

6 « 


WARUNGUL, in Hyderabad, or the twril 
tory of the N'isam, a town, tbe ancient oapiti^ 
of Telingana, of which little now remains io 
denote its former grandeur, save the four 
gateways of the Temple of Siva, which still 
continue in a state of tolerable preserration. 
Distance from the city ot Hyderabad, N.K., 
86 miles, Lat. 17“ 58, long. 79° 40'. 

WAR YE. — A petty protected state in the 
north -western quarter of the province of Gu- 
serat^ travei'sea by the river Bunnasa. The 
population, oonststing chiefly of Jutti, esti* 
mated at 20,000. The town of Warye is la 
Ut. 23° 4r, long. 71“ 29'. 

WASEEOTA. — A town in the British pro- 
vince of Settara, presidency of Bombay, 20 
miles W. of Sattara. Lat. 17° 40', long. 
73° 47'. 

WASHISHTEE. — A river of the Rntna- 
gherry collectorate of Bombay, rises in lat. 
17° 50', long. 73° SG', and faUs into the eea at 
lat, 17“ 33', long. 73“ 16'. 

WA8TARA. — A town in the Mysore, 88 
miles N.W, by W, from Seringapatam, and 
66 miles E.N.E. from Mangalore. Lat, 18° 16', 
long. 76“ 40'. 

WATAR. — A town in the British province 
of Sattara, prosidenoy of Bombay, 3l miles 
N.E. of SatUra. Let, 17“ 56', long. 74° 27'. 

WATJLOR.— A town in tbe British district 
of Surat, presidency of Bombay, 81 miles E. 
by 3. of Surat. Lat. 21°, long. 73° 20'. 

WAUNCANEER, in the peninsula of 
Kattywar, province of Guzerat, a town in the 
district of Jhallawar, situate on the Bidee or 
Mutchoo river. Distance from Bombay, N.W,, 
275 miles, Lat. 22° 36', long. 70° 59'. 

WAUNDIA, — A town in the native state 
of Cutch, 58 miles E. from Bhooj, and 66 miles 
N. by W. from lUjoote. Lat. 23“ 14', long. 
70° 39'. 

WAZEERABAD, a town tn the Punjab, is 
situate about three miles from the left or 
eastern bank, of the Gbenaub, here half a 
mile broad. Tlie country immediately about 
it is exceedingly fertile, and the view of the 
‘Himalaya probably tbe most extensive and 
magnificent anywhere. It is one of the hand- 
somest towns in India; General Avitabile, a 
European officer in tbe service of Runjeet 
Singh, having caused it tu be rebuilt in tb« 
European style, with wide streets and a band- 
some and commodious bazar. Runjeet Singh 
made here a pleagare-ground, and palace of 
singular construction, and covered outside with 
rude full-length figures of the ten Ovrug, or 
roiritoal leaders of tbe Sikhs, paiuted in fresoo. 
Population 16,846. Lat. 32° 27', long. 74° Itf. 

WAZIRG ANJ, in tbe territory of Oude, a 
town' on die route from Gomokpoor oant^m- 
ment to that of Bderora, 84 miles W. of the 
former, 28 8.E. of the latter. Lat. 26“ 58', 
long. 82* 6'. ' 

WAZIB GARJ^ in Gurhwal, a village on 
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tbe right bftok of the Jumna, Ita lite is 
striking and picturesque, being on a slope over 
the river, and in. view of the snowy peaks of 
the ranges running southward from Jamnotrii 
Elevation above the sea 6,813 feet. IM. 
80“ 64', long. 78^ 28'. 

WEAMUNaALtJM.— A town in the Bri- 
tish district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 
16 miles N.N.W. from Calicut. Lat. 11“ 28', 
long. 75° 42'. ^ 

WEEK, in the territory of Bburtpore, a 
town on the route from Agra to Ajmeer, by 
Jeypore, 56 miles S.W. of tne former. In A.D. 
1826, after the capture of Bhurtpore by Lord 
Combennere, Weer was, without resistance, 
surrendered to tbe British. Distant K.W. of 
Calcutta, viA Allahabad, 800 miles. Lat. 27“, 
long. 77° 14'. 

WEINBOKB. — A town in the Britieh dis- 
trict of Amherst, one of the Tenaseerim pro- 
vinces, 48 miles S.E, by E. of Amherst. Lat. 
16° 44', long. 98° 17'. 

WEINGO, a river of Amherst, one of the 
Tenasserim provinces, rises in lat. 15° 20', long. 
98° 26', and, flowing northerly for sixty five 
miles, falls into the Attaran river, in lat. 16° S', 
long. 98“ 9^. 

WEIN GUNGA.— A river of the Saugor 
and Nerbuilda territory, rising in lat, 22° 25', 
long. 79° 8'. Its source is among tbe Mabadeo 
Mountains, at an elevation of 1,850 feet above 
the sea. Taking a direction easterly for a 
distance of eighty miles, and subsequently 
southerly for thirty-four, to lat, 22° 1', long. 
80° 11', it at that point becomes the boundary 
between the Saugor and Nerbudda territory 
and that of Nagpore ; and still flowing in a 
southerly direction for the further distance of 
twenty-five miles, continues to be so to lat, 
21“ 47', long. 80“ 16'. At that point it enters 
the Nagpore territory, and shortly after turn- 
ing south-west for eighty miles, it receives, 
near Ambora, in lat. 21° 6', long. 79° 89', and 
at the distance of 219 miles from ita source, 
the river Kanban, which joins it on the right 
side. One hundred and twenty miles farther 
down the stream, or more to tbe south, it 
receives, on the same side, the Wurda, in lat.' 
19° 88', long. 79° 61'. Continuing to flow oir- 
ouitously, but generally southward^ for 100 
miles farther, during which it is somatiines 
called, the Pianheet^ it falls into the river 
Oodavery, on ite north or left side, in lat. 
18° 62', long. 79° 55' ; ita total length of course 
being about 4S9 miles. 

WELAUP. — A town in the Britirii district 
of Amherst, one of the Tenaseerim provinoee, 
22 miles S.E. of Amherst. Lat. 16° 49', lonf^. 
87° 61'. 

WELLESLEY PROVINCE is a depend- 
ency of Prinoe of Wales Island, and comprises 
a narrow strip of land on the western coast of 
the Malayan peninsula, immediately opposite 
the island. It is thirty-five miles in length 
and four in width, with an area ot 140 aqaare 


miles. " Province Wellesley,” says Newbold, 
“ presents a mntly undufaling superficies 
sloping gradually to the sea, with a few nar- 
row strips of sandy soil, well adapted for tbe 
cultivation of the cocoanut, from whi(A pro- 
trude a few hills of granite.*' The general 
appearance of the province in 1822 is thus 
described by Finlayson, who visited it about 
that period ; — “The country here, to the dis- 
tance of seven or eight miles from the sea, is 
low, flat, and swampy, covered for the most 
part with almost impenetrable jungle, the 
secure haunts of tigers, leopards, ihinoceroaes, 
and occasionally of elephants ; its vast Bwaxn])8 
being unfavourable to the latter.’* Such wjs 
the condition of Province Wellesley when trans- 
ferred to the British. For some years it appears 
to have been allowed to remain in muon the 
same state : lately, however, cultivation has 
been making rapid strides ; and in 1836, ac- 
cording- to Captain Low, the extent of land 
under cultivation was about 120 square miles, 
being rix-sevenths of the whole province. Tbe 
staple production is rice, which is cultivated to 
fV great extent, tbe low swampy lands of the 

rovince being well suited for its culture. 

ugar is also extensively cultivated in the 
central and southern portions of Province 
Wellesley, Several species of indigo exist, 
but it is not of the first quality ; and its 
ronnu^ture is so crude as to render it only fit 
for hoine consumption. Tbe sandy soil, which 
frequently occurs in the province, is generally 
appropriated to the cocoanut, which thrives 
I here exceedingly well. Province Wellesley 
I was ceded to the British for a pecuniary con- 
sideration by the king of Queda, in 1802. Tbe 
{population is returned at 51,609. 

I WENRA. — town in the British district 
of Amherst, one of tbe Tenasserim provinces, 
36 miles £. of Amherst. Lat. 16° 1', long. 
98° 11'. 

WER. — A town in the British district of 
Boolundshahur, lieat.-gov, of the N.W, Pro- 
vinces, 86 miles S.E. of Delhi. Lat, 28° 21', 
long. 77° 40'. 

WERAH, in tbe British district of Agra, a 
village on the route from Agra to Muttra, wd 
27 miles N.W. of former. Lat, 27° 23', long, 
77° 48'. 

WERANG, in Bussahir, a pass in the district 
of Koonawar, over a range separating the 
valley of the Pejnr from of the Sutluj. 
Elevation above the sea 18,000 feet. Lat. 
81° 88'. long. 78° 28'. 

WESEERPOOR, in the Bareo Dooab divi- 
sion of the Punjab, a town situated 10 miles 
from the right bank of the Sutlej. Xiat, 

1 3Cr 84', long, 73° 48'. 

WHARTOO, in Bunahir, a peak of ooo- 
^ siderable elevation in tbe lower or more soutfa- 
I em part of the Himalaya. It w«a the moat 
^ westerly of tbe stations employed in tbe great 
trigonoanetrical survey of the Himala3ra by 
Hodgson and Herbert They found it wopdod 
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to tha rtry ramniit, which is nmnouDtad bj a 
ruined fortification, formerly occupied by ^e 
Gorkbas. Eieratlon above the sea 10,673 feet. 
Lat, 31* 14', long. 77“ M'. 

WODIARPOLLIUM. — A town in the 
Brilish district of Triobinopolj, preeideaojr of 
Madras, 48 miles N.E. by £L of T^cbinopoly. 
Lat. 11“ 11', long. 79“ 21 . 

WODNAPOOR. — A town in Oude. 62 
miles N. by W, from Lucknow. Lot. 27* 45', 
long. 80“ 61'. 

AVOJERABAD. — A town in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Nium, sitnate on the left 
bank of the Kistnah, and 92 miles S.£. by £. 
from HyderalMid. Lat. 16" 42', long. 79® 43'. 

WOMOLUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Salem, presidency of Madras, 11 miles 
W.N.W. of Salem, Lat. 11* 44', long. 78" 6'. 

WON, or W UN N, in the territory of Indore, 
or postesmons of Holkaf's family, a decayed 
town niluale in the fertile tract of Nimaur, in 
a slight hollow amidst low hills. In the present 
ruined town are everywhere to be seen fn^* 
meiite of images and other elaborate Gculptures, 
neglected and prostrate, or built into walls and 
feuces, to Btjrve tiie purposea of the nreneut 
fK)Verty-»tricken inhabitants. Throughout a 
gr«;at extent of country around, vestiges of 
temples are of frequent occurrence. Won 
formerly contained a population of above 10,000 
persons : it is at present a collection of ruins, 
aUtut tbrv*e furlongs in length and one in 
biendth, with only seventy inhabited houses. 
Ibstant N.K. from Bombay 270 miles, S.W. of 
British cantonment Mow 51, S.W, of Indur 
61. Lat. 2 U 51’, long. 75“ 31'. 

WOODUNTA lUVKR rises in Orissa, and 
‘ flowing easterly, falls into the Tell river, in 
lat. 20" 11', long. 63“ 12'. 

WOONV, in Hyderabad, or territory of the 
Nizam, a town od the right bank of the river 
<Jodavery, on tlie rouw from the city of Nag- 
poor to that of Hyderabad, 81 miles S. of the 
former, 185 N. of latter. Lat. 20“, long. 
79“ 3'. 

WOREGAUM. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 73 miles E.S.E. from 
Abmednuggur. Lat. 18“ 49', long. 75' SO'. 

WOW. — A potty native district on the 
north-western frontier of Guzerat. It extends 
from north to south about thirty miles, and 
from east to west fifteen, and is traversed by 
the route from Palea to 'the Dholera and 
Mundavie ports. The mputation, consistiog 
principally of Chooan Kajpoots, amounts to* 
about 10.000 ; the reveunes average only about 
6,000 ni|)eef per annam, the district being 
much divided amongst different kinsmen of the 
chiefs : the disbursements are about equal tOr 
^e revenue. Wow pays no tribute to any 
govemmeoi. The chief entertains about twenty 
bi.'fse and fnoi for his personal guard, trusting 
entirely to the British govemmeat for protec- 
tion from foreign invaaioos. Lat. of town 
24" 22', long. 71" SO". 


WOZDIL — A tows in ibe British district 
of Abmedauggur, presidency of Bombay, 10 
miles N.£. by SL of Naaeik. Lat. 20* 4', long. 
73“ 64'. 

WUHDAKURRY, in the British district 
of Malabar, presidency of Madras. It is rather 
a considerable place, and well built, on the 
north side of one of those backwaters or ei- 
tensiye shallow estuaries receiving the waters 
of several streams descending from the Went- 
ern Ghauta. The pouulatiua ccins\«ta of Mop- 
ish Mussalmans. iJistanoe from Caiianoi^ 
S.E., 29 miles ; from Calliout, N.W., 28. 
Lat. 11“ 86’, long. 75* 37'. 

WUDDAMURRY.— Atown in Hyderabad, 
or territory of the Niaam, 23 miles N.E. by 
N. from Hyderabad. Lat 17* 87', long, 
78“ 44'. 

WUDJAR CURROOR.— A town in the 
British district of Bellary, presidency of Ma- 
dras, 36 miles K by S. of Bellary. Lat. 16“ T, 
long. 77“ 28'. 

>\TJOOO.— A town in the British district 
of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 18 miles 
W. by N. of Bellary, Itat. 16“ 10', long. 
76“ 42'. 

WUHWAN, in the peninsula of Kattywar, 
province of Guzerat, a town in the district of 
.Thalawar, situate on a small river, which, a 
few miles farther eastward, is lost in the Ruuu 
or Bait-marsh dividing the peninsula of Guzerat 
from the mainland. It is the principal place 
of a Hubdivision of the same najne, contaiuing 
thirty towns and villages, and a jKipulation of 
32,220. The tollook is kept in a slate of high 
cultivation, producing the finest cotton in 
Kattywar: it consequently yields a consider- 
able revenue in proportion to its area ; and 
in 1828 the rajah was reported to draw from 
it an annual revenae of 1,00,000 rupees; of 
which he pays to the Britiali government an 
annual tribute of 27,831 rupees. Distance 
from Ahmedabad, S.W., 03 miles ; Boroda, 
N.W., 105. Lat. 22“ 40', long. 71“ 89'. 

WUEEKCHONG.— A town of Eastern 
India, in the native state of Muneepoor, situate 
on the left bank of the Mythia Khyoung river, 
and 29 miles S. from Muueepoor, Lat. 24" 23', 
long. 94*. 

WUGGUN. — A town in the British district 
of ShikariHDor, province of Scinde, 21 mile# 
W.S.W. of Shikarpoor. Lat. 27“ 64', long. 
68 “ 20 '. 

WUHOAH, in the Daman division of the 
Punjab, a town situated 44 miles W. from the 
right bauk of the Indus, 103 miles N.W. by 
W. of the town of Mooltan. Lat. 30* 68', 
l^ng. 70“ 2'. 

WULEEPOOR, in Sirhiitd, a rllla^ 
situate on the left bank of the Sutlej, at ton 
spot where it is joined by the navig^le nolla 
or watercourse flowing by Loodianan. It con- 
tains from thirty to forty njad-bnilt bouse#. 
Distant N.W. from Calcntta 1,107 zuHea. 
Lat. 30“ 66', long. 76* 43'. 



WTJL— WYB. 


■WULENDtrEPEIT.— A town In the Bri- 
^ali diitriot .of South Arooty precidenoy of I 
HiwdrMy 81 ffiilM W. of Oidnidore. JjtA. 
11“ 42^, lon^. ft* 21'. 

WtTLLME. — ^A town in tho provinoe of 
Gnzent, mtnito 71 mflM E.S.E.fFom Bajkote, 
Lot. 21“ 5(y, long. 71” 60'. 

WULTAIR. — ^A town in the British district 
<rf YisagapetAin, preridenoy of Madma, three 
andah^ miles N.E. of Vizagapstam. Lat. 
17“ 44', long. 88“ 24'. 

WT7LTJR, in Cashmere, is the largest lake 
in the vallej, and may he regarded as a dila* 
tation of the river jLelum. It is, according 
to Hilgel, twenty-one miles long from west to 
east, and nine wide from north to sonth. In 
the lake is a small island, which contains 
the extensive rnins of a Buddhist temple of 
great antiquity, destroyed hy the fanatic 
Mahometans. The lake is subject to violent 
squalls. The centre is in lat. 84“ 20', long. 

• 74“ 46'. 

WUNN. — A town in the British district of 
Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 26 miles 
N. by E. of Nassik. l»at. 20“ 20', long. 73“ 52'. 

WUNVARLY. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 87 miles S. from 
EUichpoor. Lat. 19“ 68', long. 77“ 30'. 

WURDA. — A river rising in the Saugor 
and Nerbudda territory, near the town of 
Mooltaee, and about lat. 21“ 44', long. 78“ 25'. 
Taking a southerly course for a few miles, 
it loaves the district, and becomes the common 
boundary of the territory of Nagpore and of 
the domiilions of the Nizam, or territory of 
Hyderabad, to its fall into the Wein Ounga, 
on its right side, in lat. 19° 37', long. 79“ 61'. 
The total length of course of the Wurda 
is about 250 miles, and it flows throughout 
generally from noi-th-west to south-east. At 
about 180 miles from its source, and in lat. 
19t 67', long. 79“ 15', it, on the right side, 
receives the Payue Gunga, a stream little 
inferior to itself in magnitude. It has many 
fine pools in the hottest weather, but is gene- 
rally fordable at all seasons, except at the 
height of the raius, when it is so full aa to be 
navigable for moderate-sized boats IQO miles 
above its mouth. 


WTTRNA, a river of Bombay, rises on the 
eastern declivity of the WeBtem Ghats, in lat. 
17“ 18', long, 78“ 46', and flowing south-east 
for eighty miles, during which course it divides 
the territoiy of Sattara from the native state 
of Kolapoor, falls into the ICistna river, in 
lat. 16“ 6(y, long. 74“ 36'. 

WURNETR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 
24 miles N.E. by N. of Nassit lAt. 20“ 16', 
long. 74“. 

WGRR, — A town in the native state of 
Catch, 26 miles N. from Bhooj, and 63 miles 
E. by 8. from Luokput. Lat, 23“ 37', long. 
69“ 46'. 

WUREODAH , — A town in one of the re- 


cently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
64 miles W. by 8. of EUichpoor, Lat. 21“ 2', 
long. 78“ 88'. 

WURWANEA, in the peninsula of Katly- 
war, province of Guzerat, a town in the sub- 
division of the Mucho Canta. Here is a ferry 
across the gulf to the opposite shore of Cutoh." 
Distance from Ahtnedabad, W., 120 miles, 
Lat. 23“ 4', long. 70“ 44'. 

WUSRAVEE. — A native Bheel state in 
Guzerat, under the protection of the British 
government. It is bounded on the north by 
that of Raj Peepla ; on the east by the British 
territory of Khandeish ; on the south by the 
territory of the Daung rajahs ; and on the west 
by the Gulf of Cambay and the British districts 
of Surat and Broach. It extends from lat. 
20" 65' to 21“ 33', and from long. 72“ 46' to 
73“ 61 ' ; is sixty miles in length from east to 
west, and forty-one in breadth ; its area is 450 
square miles, with a population of 88,800. 
Wusravee, the chief town, is in lat. 21“ 25', 
long. 73° 12'. 

WUTATUR. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Triohinopoly, presidency of Madras, 
20 miles N.N.E. of 'Irichinopoly, Lat, ] 1“ 5', 
long. 78° 54'. 

WUZEERGUNJE, in the British district ' 
of Buddaon, Jieut.-gov, of the N.W. Provinces, 
a town 14 miles N. by W. of Buddaon. Lat, 
28“ 14', long. 79“ 8', 

WUZERA. — A town in the British district 
of Ahmednuggur, presidency of Bombay, 53 
miles N.W. by W. of Ahmednuggur. Lat. 
19“ 30', long. 74“ 4'. 

WYNAAD, — A tallook or subdivision of 
the British district of Malabar, presidency ot 
Madras, an elevated, mountainous, and wooded 
tract, separated from the low country of Mala- 
bar by the culminating ridge of the Western 
Ghats, from which it slopes eastward and 
north-eastward towards Mysore. The area is 
1,188 square milea 'Though rugged, and 
overrun by forest and jungle, it is less difiSciilt 
in a military point of view than Coorg, farther 
north ; and hence the Mysorean invaflers of 
Malabar have usually taken their route through 
it. Though at the bead of an insignificant 
population, the chief or petty rajah gave much 
trouble to the British government after the 
cession of the country by Tippoo Sultan at the 
pacification of 1792 ; but for some years there 
does not appear to have been any serious dis- 
turbance in that quarter, a military force being 
stationed for its control at Manan toddy, 

WYRAGUR, in the territory of Nagpoor, 
near the left bank of the river Waingunga. 
Diamonda were formerly found in its vicinity, 

yellow earth, forming small hills ; but the 
mines have not latterly been worked, as the 
number and value of the genlB obtained were 
not found to afford a rerauaerating return. 
Traces of the former workings are, however, 
observable in several places. It is a place of 
some trade, and oentaioi about 800 houses, 
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aod a of 8,000, Dirtanoa firom tho 

dtj of Nagpore, S.B., 80 milea, Lak 20* 2r, 
long. 80* 10'. 

Y. 

YATLAGHKUIY. — A town in tho British 
district of Saiem, presidency of Madras, 73 mUes 
N.N.E. of Salem. Lak 12“ 37', long. 78“ 39'. 

YAINUK, in the British district of South 
Caoara, presidency of Madras, a small town, 
containing eight temples of rotaries of Ifae 
Jain persuuion, one of the Brahminical. 
Here “ is an iinTnense colossal image of one of 
the gods worshipped by the Jains. It is 
formed of one solid piece of granite, and 
wands in open air.” Distance from Mnn- 
galore, N.E., 22 miles ; from Madras, W., 
350. Lai. 13' S', long. 76“ 13'. 

YAJGO. — A town of Burtnah, 10 miles W. 
from tho right l«nk of the Kbyendwen river, 
and I.'IO miles N.W. from Ava. Lat. 23“ 23', 
lotu'. 94” i6'. 

YAKOOTGUNJ, in the British district of 
Furruckahad, lieut.-gov. of the N. W. Provinces, 
a village eiiuale in lat, 27“ 19', long, 79° 

VAKOOTPOOR, in the British district of 
Allygurh, lieut.-gov. of the N.W. Provinces, a 
village Hiluate in lat. 27“ 62', long. 78* 11'. 

YALLOONCl. — A river of Kepal, rising in 
lat. 27“ 35', long. 88" 5', on the sou them face 
of Kangchang, a peak of the Himalayas. It 
flows ill a south- westerly direction for forty 
niilcH. and in lat. 27“ 2i', long. 87” 31', fallK 
into the Tanibur river. Tlie town of the same 
DRine is in lat. 27“ 32', long. 87* 56'. 

YAMPEESEE. — A town in the British 
district of Hydrabad, province of Scinde, 68 
milcH N. by E. of Hydrabad. Lat, 26“ 20', 
long. 6S“ 43'. 

Y AMETHKN. — A town of Burmah, situate 
124 miles S. from Ava. Lat. 20*5', loiig.95°53', 

YANAON. or YANAN.— A French set 
tlement within the limits of the British dis- 
trict of iiajahmumlry, presidency of Madras, 
sitn.-ite near the bifurcation of the Godavery 
and the river of Coringa, and about nine miles 
aisive the embouchure of the former. The 
mouth of the Godavery is obstructed by sand- 
iianks, which preclude the entrance of ships, 
but the Coringa river has a deep Channel, 
which admits of vessels of 200 tons burthen 
proceeding as high as Yanaoo. The French 
territory dependent on the factory strebches 
along the banks of the two rivers for the dis- 
tance of six miles, and contains an area of 
8,147 acres, which, in 1836, were classifled as 


under ; — 

Acres. 

Land under cultivation 4,310 

Woods and forest* 862 

Barren land 215 

Public estates 2,760 

Total 8,147 


The population ia 1840 oonalated oi 6,881 Is- 
habitants. The town of Yanaou is in lat. 
16* 44’, long. 82“ 10*. 

YAKDABOO. — A town of Bonnah, on the 
' l^^bank of the Irawady river, 63 miles W. by 
STwom Ava. Here, on the S6th February, 
1826, was ooDcluded the treaty with the Bur> 
mese, in which it was provided that the coast 
of Tenasserim, together with Arraoan and its 
depeudenci^, should be retained by the British, 
and that the king of Ava should renounce all 
claims upon Assam and the a^oiniug states of 
Caebar, Jyuteea^ and Muneepore. Lat. 21* 88', 
long. 95“ 4'. 

YANG. — A town of Eastern India^ m the 
native state of Muneepoor, 99 miles S.E, flfotn 
Nowgong. Lat, 25* 31', long. 94*. 

YANOMA. — A river of Nepal, tributary to 
the Tambur, with which it forms a junotion iu 
lat. 27* 38', long. 87* 32'. 

YARDWAU. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Belgaqm, presidency of Bombay, 62 
mllea N.E. by B, of Belgaura. Lat. 16* 13', 
long. 75* 15'. 

YAHOO, in the Daman division of tho 
Punjab, a town situated 25 miles from the 
right bank of the Indus. Lat. 80* 10', long. 
70“ 30', 

YARWaPABAR.— See Sotk. 

YATLAKEE. — A town in the Britinh dis- 
trict of Bcllary, presidency of Madras, 69 miles 
E, by S. of Bellaiy, Lat. 15 2', long, 77° 68'. 

YAVENESUREN.— A town in the British 
district of Madura, presidency of Madras, 42 
miles S.E. of Madura. Lat. 9“ 31', long. 
78“ 38'. 

YAYGEE, — A town in the British province 
of Pegu, situate on tho right bank of one of 
the arms of the Irawady river. Lat. 17* 14', 
lung. 95° 14'. 

YE. — The province of Ye is the smallest in 
extent of the Tenoi^serim provinces. It is 
bounded on the north by Amherst ; on the 
south by Tavoy ; on the west by the Bay of 
Bengal ; and on tne east by t.be Siamese range 
of mountains. It U a mountainous district, 
and, with the exception of a few places which 
are appropriated to the cultivation of rice, it 
is overspread with thick forests, brushwood, or 
jungle. Besides a profusion of excellent timber, 
the province yields no production of any value ; 
and the district is of lots note than aoy other 
on the coast. The Ye is the only river in the 
province, and ita mouth is so unprotected, and 
at the same time obstructed, os to render it 
uDsafe for sbipe of much burthen. The town 
of Ye, which is the capital, is situate on its 
banks, and about tdx miles from ita mouth. 
Lat 15* 15', long. 98* 4'. 

YEA VAN GHEOUN.— A town of Bur- 
mah, situate on the left bank of the Irawady 
' river, 122 miles 8 . W. from Ava. Lat. 20* 81 , 

I long. 94* 43'. 

YEDDAPATTDY.— A town in the British 
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dUtrict of SaJam, preaideii^ of Hadrai, 24 
mileH W. by S. of Salem. Lat. H® 38',.lmig. 

77'* 5S'. 

YEDDAFULLEY.— 8e« Itapallt. 

YEDDIACOTTAH.— A town in the Brftifth 
dietrict of Madnra, preeidency of Madree, 50 
milee pf Madora. Lat- 10® 85', long. 

77' sy. 

YEDTORRA. — A town in the Mygore, 
■Stuate on the Canvery, 22 miles W, by N. 
from Seringapatam, Lat. 12® 29', long. 76® 26'. 

YEHYAPOOR. — A town in the British 
distnct of Sarun, lieut.-gov. of Bengal, 41 
mile# S.W. of Bettiab. Lat. 26® 22r, long. 

84 ® r. 

YEKALI. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 63 miles W.N.W. from 
Hyderabad, Lat. 17° 40', long. 77“ 40'. 

YEKTilOON. — A town in Hyderabad, or 
territory of the Nizam, 18 miles W.S.W, from 
Janlnah. I^t. 19® 44', long. 75® 41'. 

YELBOORGA. — A town in one of the 
recently sequestrated districts of Hyderabad, 
69 miles W.N.W. of Bellary. Lat. 15® 38', 
long. 76° 4'. 

YELIX)ORTY. — A town in the British 
distriot of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 21 
miles S4^W. of Kurnool. Lat 16® 82', long. 
77® 69', ■ 

YELJAL. — A town in Hyderabad, or ter- 
ritory of the Nizam, 40 miles B. by W. from 
Hyderabad.* Lat. 16® 40'» long. 78“ 24'. 

YELLAGODE. — A town in the British 
district of Kurnool, presidency of Madras, 
86 mites E. by S. of Komool. Lat. 16® 44', 
long. 78® 38'. 

YELLANOOR, — A town in the British 
dictrict of Bellary, presidency of Madras, 
86 miles E.S.E. of Bellary, Lat. 14® 40', 
long. 78“ 8'. 

VELLAPOOR, in the British district of 


YENNICUL GOOTA.— A ,ioWn ih tb9 
Mysore, 111 mllea K. from Sefiagapatam. 
Lat. 14" 1', long. 76° 52'. 

YEOWAH. — A town of Bnrmah, situate 
on th e ;ffet )t jaank of the Irawady river, 108 
fPfliv. from Ara. Lat. 20® 66', long. 
94" 

YERNAGOODEM. — A town in the British 
distriot of Masnlipatam, presidency of Madras, 
68 miles N.N.E. of Maeulipatam. Lat. 17°, 
long. 81® 33'. 

YERRUMAOOR,— A town^in the British 
district of Malabar, presidency of Madras, 88 
miles S.E. by E. of Calicut. Lat. 10® 40', 
long. 76® 88'. 

YESWANTGURH.— See Embkjb. 

YEWUR. — A town in the native tenitory 
of the Daung rajahs, 62 miles S.E. by E. from 
Surat. Lat. 20° 40', long. 73° SO'. 

YEY MTJLLAY, or MOUNT BELLY, 
in the British district of Malabar, presidency 
of Madras, 18 miles N.W. of Cnnnanore. Lat. 
12® 2', long, 76® 15'. 

YINKOLU. — A town in the Britub district 
of Guntoor, presidency of Madras, 86 miles 
S.S^W. of Ghintoor. Lat. 15® 60’, long. 80® 15'. 

YIRODU. — A town in the British district 
of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 66 miles 
E.N.E. of Coimbatoor. I^at. 11® 20', long, 
77° 46'. 

YOOLA, in Eoonawar, a disjniot of Bnsssahir, 
is a considerable stream rising on the eastern 
declivity of the Damnk Chn Mountains, form- 
ing the boundary towards Ladalfh. It holds a 
course nearly southerly for about fifteen miles, 
and fiJls into the Sutlej on the right side, in 
lat. SI® 81', long. 78“ 11'. 

YOOLANG. — A torrent in the district of 
Eoonawar, in Bmssabir, falls into the Li, or 
river of Spiti, on the right side, in lat. 31“ 55', 
long, 78°» 87', after a course of about eight 


North Canara, presidency of Madras, a small 
town, distant from Madras, N.W., 400 miles, 
Lat. 14® 68', long. 74“ 46'. • 

YELLUANDER. — A town in the Mysore, 
36 Spiles S.E. from Seringapatam, and 72 miles 
N:'from Coimbatoor. I^t. 12“ S’, long. 77“ 4'. 

YELWALL. — A town in the Mysore, nine 
miles S.W. from Seringapatam. Lat. 12“ 20', 
long, 76“ 40'. 

YEMHATIT. — A town in the British dis- 
trict of Coimbatoor, presidency of Madras, 
92 miles N.E. by N. of CoimMtoor. Lat. 
12“ 10', long. 77* 40'* 

YEMWUNTOUNG.—Atown of Burmah, 
situate 100 mRea N.W, from Ava. Lat, 28®. 
long. 96® 9'. 

YENGBINE. — A river of the TenasseA^ 
provinces, falling into th6 TlinTn i^ 
river, in lat. 17® 22*, long. 97* ^ 

YEKKAN RIVER, an 
wady, falling into the Sittang rivl OSjfa jl 
19® 54', long. 96“ 6*. 


miles in a south-easterly direction. 
YOOMABOOTG MOUNTAINS.— A long 

range of mountains stretching from lat. 16® to 
lat. 22® 20', in a direction N.N.E., and form- 
ing a natural barrier between . Axracan and 
Ava, and thence stretching southerly, through 
the British provinoe of Pegu, to Cape Negrais. 
It is a continuation of the great mountain- 
chain ooramencing at the south of Assam, in 
lat. 26“ SO', and extending soathwarda, run- 
ning parallel with the river Irawaddi. This 
range has received, and been known under, 
various designations, but the one above men- 
tioned is that genoT^y adopted. The moan- 
tains vary in height, aooording to Crawford, 
from 200 to 8,000 feet. The loftiest point is 
the !^ue Mountain, in lat 22“ S7'> long. 93“ IT. 
J^Athia pei^, proceeding southward, the 
W^widtisj^|dQjJly ded^pase in height . 
^^43pre^<S^iever^ riv^ vdiich water the 
from these moun- 
are lai^, a^ they derive their 
‘&aix^tea6emDlv_frotn the towns sitD.atti on 






